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INTRODUCTION 


July 10, 2003 
Emporia State University 
Emporia, KS 


Dear Contributors, 


The years 2000 to 2003 marked a turning point in the history of the Southwest/Texas Popular & 
American Culture Associations. During these years, the groups’ growth nearly tripled in size 
from a few hundred participants—started from a grassroots movement of pioneers in popular 
culture—to well over a thousand. During this period, the leadership of the organizations also 
changed, its innovative and risk-taking founders turning over responsibilities to an enthusiastic 
second generation ready to carry on now established traditions and to take on the future 
challenges of leading these two interrelated groups of significant size. 


Though the growth rate of the SW/TEX PCA/ACA represents both an acceptance and expanding 
interest in the interdisciplinary study of popular culture true to the vision of its founders, the 
Associations have upheld the ideas of their founding pioneers, Peter Rollins and Michael K. 
Schoenecke among others. From the beginning, a core value of both organizations has been the 
belief that understanding of national concerns begins with regional and local learning. With a 
special interest in the diverse region of the Southwest, the SW/TEX PCA/ACA has over the 
years invited scholars to share their perspectives on American life and culture. 


The groups’ interdisciplinary composition is their strength. Areas of study have been wide- 
ranging—Southwest Ranching, Westerns: Film and Fiction, Creative Writing, the study of the 
Grateful Dead, or Motorcycle Culture to name just a few of the 60+ areas of study—but such 
diverse subject matter has made for cross-disciplinary learning in imaginative and evocative 
ways. While much academic study has become more narrowly defined, the SW/TEX PCA/ACA 
has continued to open lines of communication across seemingly disparate areas. 


These Proceedings take numerous approaches to the study of popular culture. They represent a 
range of methodologies across many disciplines from established professionals to graduate 
students seeking to make their mark. The purpose of collecting and publishing these 
Proceedings is to share knowledge. Some pieces take more formal approaches while others 
communicate in less theoretical terms. Some studies represent the genesis of an idea, while 
others present more finalized research. I’m proud to say that many of the pieces from previous 
years made their way into published papers, anthologies, and book-length studies. As much 
research grows from the kernel of an idea, these Proceedings and its wealth of knowledge should 
be a necessary holding for academic, community college, and local libraries. 


X1X 


AS no project is without its dedicated people, a special thanks here is due to the Project 
Coordinator and Editor, Leslie Fife. She has worked tirelessly and given much of herself to see 
this project through to its conclusion. The Associations also wish to thank Peter Rollins and 
Mike Schoenecke for their years of dedication. When they look at what the groups are today, 
they should feel proud of what their visions have accomplished. 


Ken Dvorak, our new Secretary-Treasurer who replaced Mike Schoenecke after Mike’s move to 
the leadership of the national PCA/ACA, has also played a key role with his continued support of 
this project and exemplary organizational skills. 


I wish to give my personal thanks to all those involved in the project—those named and those 
who have worked silently but diligently behind the scenes. Thank you as well to all those who 
contributed to this project. We hope you will use this information and make it known to others, 
especially libraries for which this work would be a key resource. 


Sincerely, 


Philip Heldrich, Executive Program Director 
SW/TEX PCA/ACA 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


The 142 presentation papers included in The 2000-2003 Proceedings of the SW/Texas 
PCA/ACA Conference are an intriguing sampling of the many areas represented at the 
conferences over these four years. 

Although I have made numerous formatting changes, corrected errors where I saw them, 
and engaged in a minimal amount of actual editing, the contents of the papers included in these 
proceedings are as the authors submitted them. Occasionally, problems created by my having to 
delete included formatting may have led to an absence of italicization or other small formatting 
differences; I apologize if this led to any presentation of text contrary to the authors’ intentions. 
Citation structures, style, and information remains largely as provided by the authors, and 
responsibility for proper citation of any secondary texts or images is solely that of the authors 
participating in the proceedings. 

I considered creating an index, but the length of the proceedings—over 2,500 pages— 
prohibited that; however, as this is in CD-ROM format, finding a topic or reference is as simple 
as using your “find” function on your computer. 

I would like to thank all included authors for their extraordinary patience and for 
participating in these proceedings. And I add a special thanks to those who sent documents 
without formatting: I sincerely appreciate your efforts. And to Peter C. Rollins, Susan Rollins, 
Mike Schoenecke, Phil Heldrich, and Ken Dvorak: thank you for welcoming me into the 
SW/Texas PCA/ACA. I’ve enjoyed the experience! 


—Leslie Fife, August, 2003 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN CULTURE 


SEASONS OF HARLEM 
Emily L. Adeyanju 


The word Harlem has evoked a number of different images over the years. Although the 
word once recalled a period of creativity and artistic growth that was born of the Harlem 
Renaissance almost a century ago, times have changed. And with the passage of time, the word 
Harlem has taken on new meanings and negative associations, prompting references to it as the 
"ghetto," or the "slum" of New York City. Unfortunately, the negative connotations surrounding 
the reputation and identity of this neighborhood located in the heart of uptown Manhattan have 
created a overabundance of misconceptions about Harlem and have served to cast a shadow upon 
the very core of its being. 

In his book entitled Harlem Renaissance, author Nathan Irvin Huggins describes Harlem 
in the following manner: 

Harlem now connotes violence, crime, and poverty. For many, it represents a 

source of militancy, radical social change...."Ghetto" and "Harlem" have become, 

to most, interchangeable words’. 
Huggins' notion of Harlem represents the perspective from which too many all too often view 
this much-discussed area in New York City. By many definitions, Harlem is without potential, 
undesirable and negative. However, what many do not know is that several years of 
overcrowding, neglect, poverty and unemployment transformed the face of Harlem, leaving it for 
a time a mere shadow of the powerful, dynamic entity that it was once considered. Furthermore, 
what also eludes many is the fact that Harlem possesses a rich history, strong in art, creativity, 


and culture. 


Misconceptions have not only caused damage to Harlem's reputation over the years, but 
have also served to perpetuate incorrect notions that businesses cannot thrive in Harlem, that 
property value cannot appreciate in Harlem, and that crime and poverty reign supreme. Such 
misconceptions not only serve to speak pejoratively about the area itself, but also cast a negative 
light upon the thousands of residents who make up Harlem, and belie the strong sense of 
community which exists there. This thesis proposal seeks to address and dispel myths 
concerning Harlem. Through the creation of a Harlem website, focusing on various aspects of 
Central Harlem from the period of the Harlem Renaissance to the present, this project seeks to 
portray the reality of a vibrant community surviving and thriving through the different phases of 
life. 

The question of what draws so many different types to Harlem has a number of different 
answers. Consider the following statement: 

It has attracted ...the man from the city and the man from the town and 
village; the peasant, the student, the business man, the professional man, artist, 
poet, musician, adventurer and worker, preacher and criminal... Each group has 
come with its own separate motives and for its own special ends, but their greatest 
experience has been the finding of one another. 

While this excerpt may be used to describe Harlem today, ironically this statement was used by 
Harlem Renaissance philosopher Alain Locke to describe Harlem in the 1920s’. 

Yet, an explanation of the allure, the enigma that is Harlem lies in the new meaning that 
its growth and change have inspired over the years. 

The quintessence of Harlem is caught between its history and the present. Thus, in order 


to analyze Harlem in its current state, one must examine its extraordinary past, and the role it 


served in shaping its present and future. As the history of Harlem is quite vast, stemming from 
its initial establishment by the Dutch in the 1600s, hence the original name, Haarlem, this thesis 
proposal will concentrate, as previously stated, specifically on Central West Harlem, from the 
Harlem Renaissance to the present, with a focus on literature, music, dance, and theatre. 
Moreover, it will examine the evolution of Harlem over time by exploring the emergence of 
these four different art forms through the course of winter, spring, summer and fall, where the 
seasons represent the different phases of Harlem's existence from the early 20" century to the 
present. Accordingly, in this poetic representation of Harlem, the period known as the Harlem 
Renaissance will be symbolized by the summer season; the fall will be depicted as the period of 
transition directly following the Renaissance, in which Harlem began to decline. The winter 
season will capture the Harlem of the latter 20" century, in which it experienced a mass exodus, 
and unchecked patterns of deterioration threatened its very existence, and finally, the spring will 
depict the Harlem of the 21“ century, an area experiencing a transformation, and a recapturing, if 
not surpassing, of its former glory. 

In keeping with the metaphor of the seasons, nature, and the process of development and 
evolution, the Tree of Hope is also a recurring motif within the project. Once an average tree 
existing outside of Connie's Inn, a popular gathering place during the time of the Harlem 
Renaissance, the tree came to symbolize faith and hope for those who came in contact with it, 
often rubbing its trunk in expectation of good fortune. 

The Harlem website will make great use of metaphors. In addition to the metaphors of 
seasons, as well as the Tree of Hope, other metaphors will be used to reflect the concept of 
evolution. Toward this end, the approach of a mural as the interface will be employed to express 


the weaving of different elements which comprise Harlem. Furthermore, the circle will be used 


as a recurring symbol throughout the work, taking on different meanings and reflecting the 
cyclical nature of the process of evolution, in Harlem, and in life. 

The purpose of using a website as a medium to represent the phases of Harlem is to tap 
into a population that may not have otherwise been exposed to information about Harlem. By 
utilizing the web as a vehicle of expression, rather than a CD-ROM or an installation, one can 
ensure the accessibility of the work to a wide and diverse population. While interactivity is but 
one aspect of the work, the main aspect is the spirit, the essence of a community, as expressed 
through art and language. By journeying through this website, the viewer will emerge having 
experienced Harlem. 

Furthermore, in keeping with the notion of evolution, one cannot overlook the role that 
the past of a place has in shaping its present. Toward this end, a section of the website will 
include a three-dimensional recreation of the structures of Harlem's past. By traversing through 
the terrain of Harlem's past, viewers will better be able to comprehend its present structure. It is 
difficult to tell of Harlem's past, speaking of structures which no longer exist, without providing 
viewers insight into the framework upon which such discourse is based. Providing users with 
information to show what existed in the past, a well as showing them imagery of what currently 
exists in its place, gives them a context in which to view Harlem, and is directly in accordance 
with the theme of evolution and the cyclical nature of life recurring throughout this project. 

The summer, or the Harlem Renaissance, was a period of almost two decades in which 
Harlem flourished, as its artists produced a significant number of creative works, crossing genres 
in music, dance, literature, and theatre. What is often considered remarkable about the 
Renaissance is the steady stream of artwork produced in one specific area over an eighteen year 


period, years 1917 - 1935°. The much heralded works included Broadway plays, musical scores, 


as well as best-selling books and poetry anthologies. As David Levering Lewis states in his 
book entitled When Harlem Was In Vogue, plays describing Harlem life, such as novelist 
Wallace Thurman's work, Harlem co-authored by William Jourdan Rapp, and Edward Sheldon 
and Charles MacArthur's Lulu belle, brought notoriety to Harlem’, and spurred the search for 
even more creative talent amongst Harlem dwellers. In addition, plays that had already been 
performed to sold-out shows on Broadway, such as Shakespeare's Macbeth, also made their 
debut uptown, at Harlem's Lafayette Theatre. In the area of music and dance, Harlem also 
flourished. Many came from all areas of Manhattan to hear the sultry vocals of Florence Mills, 
among other singers. The most popular and exclusive nightclubs were the Cotton Club, and the 
Savoy Ballroom, where celebrities such as Rudolph Valentino, Lana Turner, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Sinclair Lewis, or Heywood Broun were inclined to visit on numerous occasions, and where the 
enchanting rhythms inspired by titillating music, and dances such as the Lindy Hop and the 
Cakewalk earned certain dancers their reputations. 

And then there was the literature born of the Renaissance. While Claude McKay, Zora 
Neal Hurston, and Carl Van Vechten received widespread acclaim, as well as the support of 
esteemed published Alfred A. Knopf for their novels, Langston Hughes emerged the poet 
laureate of the Harlem Renaissance. Hughes was responsible for a large body of work produced 
during this period, most notably the Weary Blues, a poetry anthology released at the height of the 
Renaissance. Hughes went on to create not just poems, but books, essays, and other literary 
works, translated in a number of different languages, reaching audiences far and wide. 

Another acclaimed writer of the time was Countee Cullen. An excerpt from one of his 
poems, "To John Keats, Poet, at Springtime," may well be a description of the period of the 


Harlem Renaissance: 


There never was a spring like this; 
It is an echo, that repeats 


My last year's song and next year's bliss. 


Spring never was so fair and dear 

As Beauty makes her seem this year’. 
One could say that although the poem is a tribute to poet John Keats, the warmth and beauty of 
the seasons may also be considered descriptive of Harlem's own summer at that time. 

Though poetry was not the only genre of literature that emerged with prominence during 
the time of the Harlem Renaissance, its impact was profound. The mood and tone of the poems 
created did much to capture the spirit of the era. A range of feelings and moods, from jubilation, 
to apathy, to despair were expressed to capture the spirit of a community and tell a story, at times 
uplifting, and at times, poignant, of the people who lived and died there. Brevity was a key 
factor in the distinct ability of poetry to be unmatched in terms of the other literature of the time - 
the plays, the novels, and other non-fiction works. The capability of an artist to evoke 
tremendous emotion, inspire a range of moods and feelings, and stir up palpable energy with a 
‘mere’ collection of verses made poetry a distinct and separate entity. It is for this reason that 
poetry is a major part of the thesis project. 

My intense appreciation of and deep respect for poetry as an art form is reflected by the 
decision to incorporate poetry as a major element of this thesis project. My fascination with 
poetry and its ability, as previously stated, to reveal so much, so profoundly and often so briefly, 
can be traced back to my early years. Even more intriguing is the fact that the multifaceted 


nature of a poem allows it to become a melody, whose words sing, a dance, whose verses leap 


off the page, and a story, reflecting a timeless journey into fantasy or reality all at once. In terms 
of my own poetry, I have written an eclectic body of work over the years, which has been 
officially registered and copyrighted since 1998. My poems draw upon the state of society, 
common occurrences, and my own personal experiences as sources of inspiration. A small 
collection of verses from different poems may even be apropos in terms of describing the many 
changing faces of Harlem over the years. 
The following verse from my poem "To Be A Child," might describe, in part, the 

tremendous period of growth and change that was the Harlem Renaissance. 

The years too swiftly passed by, 

Small footsteps became larger ones 

Spread wings began to fly. 
Still other excerpts from my poems "Childhood" and "Dynamic Duo" may be a poignant 
expression of the era of Harlem's decline: 

Hands remain to give comfort 

Arms remain to embrace 

Questioning faces hover still 


When trouble leaves a trace. 


Broken dreams, nothing seems 
To ever really last 
Dreams once gold, now unfold 


And shatter just like glass. 


In the creation of the thesis website, a retelling of Harlem's story over the seasons, I aim 
to use poetry as arecurring theme. Writing several poems over time to describe the different 
phases of Harlem's growth and development, I plan to incorporate them throughout the piece, 
placing them in the literature sections spanning across the seasons, as well as using them as a 
bridge to connect and interweave the different sections of the piece. As such, my writing will be 
a strong aspect of the finished work, as it will serve to interpret and reinterpret the pulse of 
Harlem. 

Another special significance of the decision to employ my own poetry in this 
interpretation of Harlem relates to the fact that when one mentions the great writers emerging 
from within Harlem, the two names most frequently mentioned are those of Langston Hughes 
and Countee Cullen. However, there were also a number of prevalent women writers, such as 
Jessie Faucet and Zora Neale Hurston, whose works are quite often eclipsed by those of their 
more commonly recognized male counterparts. As Marcy Knopf, editor of The Sleeper Wakes: 
Harlem Renaissance Stories by Women, addresses her reasoning for creating the anthology, 
states of the Harlem Renaissance, "most of the writing by male authors of the Harlem 
Renaissance is available in reprint form and widely anthologized." Knopf goes on to assert that 
"Looking at the period, we get the impression that the most prominent artists and politicians 
were male; yet there were many women who achieved similar success, especially in the arts®." 
By using my own poetry to recreate the phases of life of a community, I hope to create a more 
complete and balanced picture of the art emanating from Harlem during different periods. 

Autumn is a metaphor for the period of transition which Harlem encountered in the 
period directly following the Harlem Renaissance. Toward the end of the 1930s, as America 


faced the advent of the Second World War, the regional climate had begun to change. The Great 
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Depression, the economic recession which had descended upon the country a decade earlier in 
1929, had already caused a dearth in employment opportunities and a sharp decrease in chances 
for economic mobility. The approaching war, rising poverty levels as a result of the Depression, 
and overcrowding within New York City, amongst other factors, laid the groundwork in Harlem 
for the period of unrest which was to follow. The aftermath of the war saw a changed Harlem. 
The value of once sought after real estate began to depreciate, and businesses began to 
fold. Rockefeller, who initially financed the Dunbar apartment complex in Harlem, as well as 
other real estate development ventures in the area, withdrew his support, in fear of suffering a 
profound loss on his investment. Race riots began to occur in Harlem, as they did in other parts 
of New York City. At one such riot occurring in 1943, and documented by editors Robin Kelley 
and Earl Lewis in the book To Make Our World Anew, there were "...at least five deaths, five 
hundred injuries, hundreds of arrests, and five million dollars in property damage’." The 
extensive damage resulting from recurring riots further contributed to the depreciation of 
property. Moreover, Harlem's compromised state brought about reduced standards of living, as 
disease invaded the community, particularly the more impoverished areas. Incidences of 
tuberculosis and pneumonia were on the rise, and the infant mortality rate increased. In his book 
entitled Harlem: The Making of A Ghetto, author Gilbert Osofsky observes that "Statisticians in 
1960 could not find a single census tract in Harlem in which more than 45 percent of the housing 
was considered adequate®." It is no wonder, then, that wealthier Harlem residents moved away, 
in search of finding elsewhere the promise they once found in Harlem. A once mixed population 
in Central Harlem became predominantly African American. Notions of the Tree of Hope faded 
along with dreams of a brighter Harlem, as the chilling, somber autumn winds swept through the 


community. 
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Conditions such as these literally proved crippling to the arts, particularly as the dawn of 
the middle of the twentieth century witnessed the deaths of several of the primary figures of the 
Harlem Renaissance, as well as the closing or relocation of many of its famed nightclubs in the 
‘50s and sixties. Celebrities who once frequented Harlem night spots redirected their energies 
elsewhere, and the new talent who previously performed at these locales began to arrange 
bookings in mid Manhattan. However, the music did not cease to play. As the late Mayor 
Lindsay walked the streets of Harlem to quell unrest and to offer support to weary residents 
growing tired of watching their once thriving community fold around them, the art world 
remained intact. 

The Apollo Theatre, which actually opened in the mid 1930s, experienced its heyday 
during this period as up and coming performers -- musicians, singers, dancers, and other 
entertainers -- sought to gain their claim to fame by performing at the Apollo's Amateur Night 
competition, and veteran entertainers revisited a place that had helped to launch their careers. 
On Amateur Night, nervous new talent habitually rubbed a symbol of hope to the left of the stage 
before braving the talent scouts and the often critical audience that faced them center stage. The 
symbolic gesture is, in a way, reminiscent of those who came before them during the Harlem 
Renaissance, who looked to the Tree of Hope and "touched its trunk for luck’." Popular 
entertainers, such as rock stars Buddy Holly & The Crickets, were also eager to perform at The 
Apollo. While jazz remained mainstream, rock music, as well as pop and disco flooded the 
scene. 

With the closing of many of the more famous Harlem establishments which had brought 
together many artists and literary talents of the earlier era, "the fall" witnessed a lack of space in 


which to cultivate and exhibit developing and existing talent. Thus, in order to continue to 
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promote literature, "Garland Lee Thompson founded the Harlem-based Frank Silvera Writers' 
Workshop with [actor] Morgan Freeman in 1973'°." In addition, the formerly known 135" street 
Branch of the New York Public Library was renamed Countee Cullen Library in 1951, in honor 
of the Harlem Renaissance poet and novelist. 

Two new additions to Harlem by artists made lasting contributions to Harlem's culture 
and sense of community. In the late 1960s, Walter Turnbull founded the Harlem Boys Choir, 
and Arthur Mitchell established the Dance Theatre of Harlem. Although each establishment had 
a different emphasis, the overall goal was the same: to foster courage and pride in youth by 
encouraging them to participate in something positive that would enrich their lives. Toward this 
end, the Choir and the Theatre were about more than mere performances. Rather, they served to 
not only cultivate the talent of young people, but to also further the development of their 
character, by nursing and encouraging their sense of spirituality, and guiding them in leadership 
roles as assets to their community and to society. Through increased membership, which 
resulted in expansion to include international students as well as members from different areas of 
the country'', and programmatic expansion which led to touring overseas, the mission of these 
two groups remained in keeping with Harlem's enduring legacy of spirit, strength, and hope. 

Other developments in theatre also charged the Harlem atmosphere. Playwright Melvin 
Van Peebles Broadway play, Ain't Supposed to Die A Natural Death debuted in the early 1970s, 
raising questions about life in so-called "ghetto" areas. Though the play did not deal directly 
with Harlem, the message it conveyed and the topics it addressed paralleled the situation in 
Harlem at the time. The work centered around struggling residents of an inner city subjected to 
the pitfalls of poverty, lack of opportunity, and rampant drug abuse. The message was clear; 


with such powerful and oppressive forces against them, it would be difficult for these individuals 
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to live a natural life span. However, though the fall season showed a great deal of unrest in 
Harlem, the worst was yet to come. 

The winter season of Harlem is represented by the 1980s. In just one short decade, 
Harlem experienced a high degree of devastation. Prior to the ’80s, between 1950-1980, Harlem 
lost more than half of the population residing there during the time of its glory’. The Oil Crisis 
of the mid seventies had proven disastrous for the nation as a whole, and Harlem was no 
exception. Health and housing issues were pervasive in the community, and other societal ills, 
such as drug addiction, also threatened Harlem's very existence. In an article entitled "Crack 
Cocaine and Harlem's Health, " Columbia University's Beverly Xaviera Watkins and Mindy 
Thompson Fullilove posit the following: 

"Between 1960 and 1990, four disparate forces -- suburbanization, economic 
decline, epidemicdisease, and municipal public policy -- transformed Harlem 
from a functional "urban habitat" to a deurbanized area with a hyper- 
concentration of poor people with serious health problems'”." 
The 1980s were also marked by the emergence of the epidemic of crack cocaine addiction, 
beginning in the mid 1980s. The effect of the substance abuse and the problems stemming from 
it had a major impact upon Harlem. Not only was it responsible for a resurgence in crime and 
unemployment, but it also threatened the very thread of the fabric responsible for holding 
Harlem together for so long -- its spirit. The epidemic divided and destroyed families and broke 
down social networks’*. It preyed upon the weary, the vulnerable, and the misguided who were 
unable to weather the storm which confronted them. In addition, many much-needed programs 
in the community were subjected to government cutbacks and withdrawal of support, particularly 


affecting the administration of Harlem Hospital, which served the greater Harlem area. 
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Yet, as in the past, Harlem persevered based on the strength of its people. Walter 
Turnbull, founder of the Harlem Boy's Choir, established the Harlem Girl's Choir in 1986. By 
bringing music to both young boys and girls, this educator hoped to develop the character of 
young people and provide them with a vehicle for expression during troubled times, and to 
engage not only their talent, but also their minds as a way of strengthening them and enriching 
them spiritually. By developing under strong and sound influence, young people would be less 
inclined to engage in negative behavior and contribute to Harlem's downfall'’. Simultaneously, 
the Boys Harbor opened its doors to young people of both genders to ensure that they carried on 
the legacy of music and dance. 

The Countee Cullen Library, which had closed down briefly for major renovations, 
reopened its doors to broaden the worlds of Harlemites and other New York residents through its 
collection of rich literature. The adjacent Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture 
relocated to its current position on 136" and Lenox Avenue. Arturo Schomburg, born in Puerto 
Rico, was a curator who amassed a historical and cultural collection while in New York. After 
being purchased by the New York Public Library system (NYPL), Schomburg's collection was 
converted into a resource center bearing his name. 

In 1979, Gertrude Jeannette, who had lived during the Renaissance and is heralded by the 
Daily News as a "Harlem Theatrical Legend," established the Elks Community Theater, as well 
as the Harlem Artists Development League Especially for You (HADLEY) Players. The theatre 
groups, which created a platform on which new actors could cultivate their skills and gain 
exposure as they performed with the support of their community, served to bolster the actors' 


sense of self-esteem and confidence in their craft. HADLEY experienced increased membership 
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in the 1980s, with more new talent taking advantage of the opportunities for advancement in 
theatre which the group offered’®. 

The ’80s were a decade of turbulence for Harlem. While many residents relocated to 
other areas of New York City, or left the City altogether, still others of Harlem's residents sought 
entertainment outside of the neighborhood. Businesses suffered as a steady stream of money 
more frequently went out of the community than was put in to replenish it. As it was a period in 
which space was at an all time low and people continued to move out of Harlem and the number 
of condemned buildings continued to increase, it is not difficult to imagine that artistic 
expression would have been curtailed to some extent. However, many Harlemites mobilized to 
prevent this from being so. As a result, a number of performances - events involving the 
recitation of literary works, song, and dance -- were performed at neighborhood churches when 
organizers were unable to secure other venues. As such, the efforts toward vitality in and 
enthusiasm about the community were supported and often embraced by its members, 
contributing more to the overall sense of spirit and collaborative effort in which Harlem had 
thrived and prospered. 

The spring season represents the current phase of Harlem's existence. After a bleak 
period in which Harlem faced the break down of its very spirit, the tide began to change. New 
York City politicians and advocates for social change began to look for ways to tap into the 
potential that they knew still existed within Harlem. As Columbia University scholar Roger N. 
Scotland notes, in the article "Raising Lazarus: The Resurrection and Transformation of 
Harlem," in terms of "the redevelopment of Central Harlem...a resurrection seemed in order'’." 
The Harlem Churches for Community Improvement (HCCI) rose to the challenge of 


precipitating that resurrection. Successful in the undertaking of the project to revitalize Harlem, 
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in a mere ten-year period, HCCI has increased "from a staff of two and a budget of $100,000 to 
thirty-two employees and budget of more than $2 million." HCCI now claims "...ownership of 
nearly one thousand apartments'*." 

By renovating apartments and creating affordable, comfortable dwellings for Harlem 
residents, HCCI was not only responsible for revitalizing the community, but for also revitalizing 
the energies and minds of Harlem dwellers by providing them with new hope and reaffirmed 
faith in themselves and in their community. According to Canon Frederick B. Williams, "We 
understood you couldn't just reclaim the buildings. We had to rebuild the spirit and the moral 
fiber of the community’’." This allowed the residents to approach daily life in the community 
with renewed vigor, and co-ownership prompted a concern for the protection of their new 
surroundings. In addition to seeking to create better housing, HCCI also sought to provide 
platforms for community development. By also creating family, life, and youth centers, there 
was a reemphasis of important elements to the Harlem community - strength, perseverance, 
support, motivation, and nurturing and protection of youth. The spirit of community dwellers 
was also nurtured, as the spirit of Harlem began to pulse yet again with a powerful energy. The 
development of real estate brought more businesses, and this time, the likes of which Harlem had 
not witnessed previously: New York Sports Club, The Disney Store, and Starbucks Coffee, 
among others. Moreover, former basketball star Magic Johnson made a huge investment in 
Harlem, opening his Magic Theatres in summer 2000. 

These attractions and others have served to reinforce the notion that Harlem is a place of 
value, and, rather than perpetuating the concept of Harlem as a separate entity - a violent ghetto 
set apart from Manhattan or the greater New York City - they have inspired an influx of new 


Harlem dwellers, hailing from all parts of New York, the country, and even abroad. 
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Many first-time dwellers in Harlem are also students. The presence of both Columbia 
University and City College in the heart of Harlem has intensified the promotion and diffusion of 
art in the area. Not only do both institutions boast increased enrollment, but the higher 
percentage of students also brings more young people to the area as a whole. Literary events, as 
well as performances in music, dance, and theatre sponsored by a number of different patrons are 
hosted at these institutions and are often accessible to the general public - Harlem and otherwise. 

The nearby parks have also received a facelift. The new Riverbank State Park, a 
sprawling green field of activity, sponsors a number of events in the arts for both children and 
adults. The Cotton Club, once an exclusive nightspot during the time of the Harlem 
Renaissance, reopened in the late twentieth century. Now thriving once again, it includes 
patronage of all types, from all economic backgrounds. In terms of literature, the Schomburg 
Center activities have expanded to include not only afternoons and evenings of poetry readings 
and other literary works, but also theatrical performances. In addition, the Studio Museum on 
West 125" Street and the Harlem Theatre in the same area have done much to further promote an 
appreciation for the arts. Furthermore, the nearby State Building pays a tribute to Harlem's 
culture and success annually by running a month-long exhibit of different works which came out 
of Harlem in the early years. This and other events are meant to educate not only the youth in 
Harlem, but also newcomers to Harlem, new residents as well as visitors who have not yet been 
made aware of the contributions that Harlem has made. The festival, which occurs in August, is 
meant to coincide with the week-long "Harlem Week”’,"a celebration of Harlem's 
accomplishments, its amazing talent and spirit, and its ability to endure over time. 

Harlem's Kennedy Center not only provides after school care for the parents of young 


children, but also doubles as an artistic center, where weekly dance classes are held, and 
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ceremonies and honorary programs are sponsored. The Boys and the Girls Choirs of Harlem 
continue with their mission of spreading music, harmony, and spirituality the world over, by 
traveling abroad and experiencing increased membership of foreign students. The Harlem 
School of the Arts and The Dance Theatre of Harlem have increased their outreach and 
membership as well. 

Indeed, Harlem's restoration and rejuvenation have brought renewed energy and 
prosperity to the area. Harlem's ability to weather the storms brought about by the various 
seasons is a true testament to its strength and vitality, and to that of a community of people with 
an enduring sense of spirit and determination. As Roger N. Scotland states: 

"...the resilience of Harlemites has never faltered. In the midst of great adversity 
they still found meaning in life, managed to survive, and in many instances 
blossomed. For these reasons, the brightest, most visible and endearing aspect of 
Harlem to me will never be its legendary aura, but its people?!." 
It is a shame, then, that such a community is often still marginalized. As evidenced by the 
presentations of host David Hartman and historian Barry Lewis in A Walk Through Harlem, it is 
unfortunate that Harlem is often not even included on New York City maps, many of which, 
ironically, end on 110" street. According to Lewis, "...most people don't realize it's really one of 
New York's great undiscovered treasures. It's a community that is not just about black history— 
it's about American history~”." 

By taking audiences on a poetic journey through Harlem, my goal is to dispel the myth 

that often surrounds this community which holds so much history, so much creativity, and so 


much artistic energy. By leading viewers through an interactive experience within Harlem 


through its winter, spring, summer and fall seasons, I hope to put Harlem back on the map for 
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many who know so little of this vibrant community. I seek to demonstrate that Harlem is not a 
disabled, disparate entity, but a unique and important part of New York City's history and 
development, that has over time, experienced transition and emerged stronger and more resilient 
as aresult. By capturing the overwhelming creative spirit, energy, and life that was born and 
maintained in this particular area in an entertaining, moving, and captivating way, my goal was 
to open minds, dispel myths, and inspire positive thought. 
Moreover, there is irony in the fact that, as one observes the present Harlem, close to one 
hundred years since the dawn of the Harlem Renaissance, one witnesses yet another rebirth in 
Harlem. Just as the seasons come and go in keeping with the forces of nature, so too, have the 
phases of Harlem's existence. And just as it takes 360 revolutions to complete a circle, Harlem is 
once again returning to its point of origin. So while thoughts of Harlem's glorious days in the 
early 20" century may have once evoked a tremendous sense of nostalgia about returning to the 
days of old, in an era where a great deal of progress has been made, businesses have begun to 
flourish, and former President Bill Clinton is the first former president to rent office space in the 
community, Harlem's days of glory may very well lie in the present and future, rather than the 
past. Consider the following statement by Nathan Huggins, used to describe the Harlem 
Renaissance: 
"...They reveled in their work, they simply pulsed with it, and there was no let up 
at all. And gradually, any tired feeling that you might have been nursing vanished 
in the sun of their good humor...Every sinew in their bodies danced; every 
tendon in their frames responded to their extreme energy~®." 

Although it speaks of the past, this same statement could well be a metaphor for the present 


energy and spirit of Harlem as it experiences yet another renaissance. And with such 
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determination and vitality, it is certain that the Harlem of the 21* century is well positioned to 


continue to grow, evolve and thrive well into the new millennium. 
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BLUES CULTURE: ELEMENTS OF AFRICAN AMERICAN 
EXPRESSION IN MA RAINEY’S BLACK BOTTOM 
Joy C. Bracewell 


August Wilson’s Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom, which premiered in New York in 1984, 
combines a culture’s musical expression with the motives of studio executives who churn out 
music solely for profit. In the recording studio, the two cultures cannot mix, only collide. Asa 
self-professed “race man” (Wilson, “Ground” 15), many aspects of Wilson’s own artistic journey 
when writing Ma Rainey parallels the evolution of thought in sociolinguistic and literary 
discourse surrounding African American cultural expressions, such as African American 
English. The play follows the artistic development of the band members, whose instrumental 
talent serves as accompaniment for Ma Rainey’s strong voice. The stories which each band 
member narrates in the course of the play introduce a series of long monologues into the dialogic 
rapport more common in the style of African American English, prompting critic Philip E. 

Smith to term these forays “prose blues” (qtd. in McDonough 145). Like Ma Rainey herself, 
who inserts her own personal experience into the collective story told in blues songs, Levee, the 
most ambitious band member, wants to assert himself artistically. But he but does not value the 
tools for artistry which his culture has bestowed upon him. In an interview with Sandra G. 
Shannon, Lloyd Richards, who first directed Ma Rainey at the Yale Repertory before it appeared 
on Broadway, notes, “August is rooted in the blues. [...] I handle his plays as though they were 
music” (“From Lorraine” 132). Indeed, the tension between Wilson’s own journey as an 
individual artist within the African American community is represented in the conflict between 
Ma Rainey’s blues and Levee’s new style, swing. The play encapsulates the struggle to validate 


not only the blues, but also the larger struggle to value African American culture itself. 
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Two of Wilson’s characters in Ma Rainey, Levee and Ma, articulate on stage the tension 
caused by artistic freedom constrained by economic and social impediments; Wilson himself had 
to fight this fight. Because Wilson views himself first and foremost as an African American 
(Wilson, “Ground” 15), his art is a delicate balance of group identification and his own 
individual interpretation of this group’s essence. As Herrington indicates, Wilson’s style of 
authorship is very much a process, involving dialogue input and criticism from those around him. 
He “gathers bits of dialogue, sometimes writing them on small scraps of paper or napkins, [...] 
reciting them later to friends, refining and extending them as he goes” (5). This dialogue is taken 
from life, the life of the African Americans whom Wilson encounters daily and whom he has 
encountered synchronously through his interactions in his own community. As Wilson 
explained to Sandra G. Shannon, “I started writing Ma Rainey in 1976. J actually wrote it in 
1981, but I started a play called Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom in 1976 and abandoned it because I 
didn’t know what I was doing” (“Blues” 555). As Wilson acknowledges later in the same 
interview, he didn’t know what he was doing in 1976 partly because he did not know how to 
celebrate his own culture’s unique music and language, just as in Ma Rainey, Levee privileges 
the “style” of the new swing sound without realizing the reality of his share in the African 
American experience—the blues—which he dismisses as “jug band music” (Three Plays 18). 

In the same interview, Wilson tells Shannon of his mindset in the mid-1970s, before he 
had staged any of his plays: “I thought that in order to create art out of black life—because I 
didn’t value the way that blacks speak—you had to change it” (“Blues” 541). He could not 
present a moving, accurate play of the African American experience until he learned to portray 
its experience on its own terms, through its own language, as well as its music. Instead of using 


post-positioned modifiers and convoluted metaphors such as “Our lives frozen in deepest heats 
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of spiritual turbulence,” Wilson learned to rely on his own characters to convey meaning with the 
simplest and most profound dialogue, “How you doing, mama? We’re out here in the cold” (qtd. 
in Shannon, “Blues” 541). As Sarah Webster Fabio explains, African American English “is 
direct, creative, intelligent communication [...] based on a shared reality, awareness, 
understanding which generates interaction” (qtd. in Wang, “Poetization” 607). Instead of the 
flat, individualistic rhetorical style of Wilson’s first example, which does not emulate African 
American speech patterns, the question form which typifies Wilson’s later style brings out the 
shared experience of the speaker and his listener, and in turn, the cohesiveness and importance of 
the African American community. 

Wilson’s former attitude towards African American English (AAE), the specific language 
variety of African Americans, was also reflected in contemporary sociolinguistic discourse. 
Marcyliena Morgan notes in her review of the history of thought surrounding African American 
English that sociolinguistic literature was quite deprecating towards the speech of African 
Americans until William Labov’s research: 

But it was not until Labov and his team of researchers [...] applied to the study of 
AAE the methodological innovations he had introduced to dialectology [...] that 
linguists and social scientists began to consider that the language use of African 
Americans did not represent impaired cognitive development. (328). 

This new understanding was capped legally by a landmark case in 1979 (King v. Ann 
Arbor) (Smitherman 104). The long history of underrating AAE finally began to be reversed in 
these two decades. As Johnstone observes, “[s]ome societies encourage the linguistic expression 
of individuality and others discourage it, just as some value other forms of individual expression 


and some do not” (5). In the metaphorical case of AAE vs. Standard English in America, new 
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phraseology was valued, as long as it conformed to the patterns of Standard English, the 
language of those in power; in the educational system, the use of different syntax and lexicon 
was seen as deviant, and perhaps a sign of mental deficiency (Lanehart 126). After the fallout of 
two decades of linguistic struggle, Wilson resumed work on Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom in 1981. 
Ma Rainey and its characters at last could speak in the musical rhythms of AAE, the constituent 
voice of the blues itself. 

Just as Wilson could not write Ma Rainey until he could give the characters their own 
voice in his play, he could not present a portion of their life stories without expressions of 
African American culture. Wilson had to find suitable vehicles appropriate to translate one slice 
of the history of the African American journey to the stage, such as the blues, AAE, and 
storytelling. In addition, Wilson transferred some of the methods he developed as a poet into 
writing plays, such as signaling meaning through the use of metaphor. As Wilson explains to 
John DiGaetani, “Metaphor is important because it’s a device, a story-telling device, and it’s a 
way of asking people to see things in a fresh way” (281). The metaphor of the African American 
journey is quite apparent throughout Ma Rainey in shoe imagery. Like Wilson himself, who 
initially intended to write about the experience of African Americans without using their own 
language of expression, Levee wants to be valued as an artist, but rejects his own musical 
heritage. Levee wants brand new shoes without acknowledging the debt he owes to pay for 
them. He buys new Florsheims, claiming that he can only play satisfactorily when wearing 
them: “Yeah! Now I’m ready! I can play some good music now!” (Wilson, Three Plays 17). 
Levee’s views of the blues as jug band music reflect his devaluation of African American 
culture, hampering his artistic expression in the new style instead of allowing him to move 


forward. He has won four dollars from Cutler, and that money allows Levee to buy his new 
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shoes and a shiny new style. Levee explains that four dollars for his shoes “belong to Cutler” 
and Slow Drag jokes that “Levee say if it wasn’t for Cutler...he wouldn’t have no new shoes” 
(Wilson, Three Plays 17). Levee is extremely defensive about his new shoes; he shines them 
constantly, but he will not join his band mates to help polish their own blues sound in preparation 
for the entrance of its reigning queen, Ma Rainey. 

Ma knows the source of her unwavering musical expression. Born in Columbus, 
Georgia, Ma Rainey, on whom Wilson based his character, was “the first of the great female 
blues singers” (Albertson 5); she traveled throughout the South and then the North “with her own 
vaudeville revue,” gaining popularity from Black audiences who were already familiar with her 
music and lyrics “drawn from their rural folk idiom” (Bogumil 19). In Wilson’s play, Ma “sings 
to herself, relieving her physical pain, but, more significantly, her mental pain” (Herrington 27). 
After her bout struggling against the policeman and Irvin, she rubs her feet: 

Oh, Lord, these dogs of mine 

They sure do worry me all the time 

They reason why I don’t know 

Lord, I beg to be excused 

I can’t wear me no sharp-toed shoes. [...] (Wilson, Three Plays 49) 

In contrast to Levee, who focuses on style and appearance, Ma knows the importance of 
being able to move around comfortably. She cannot afford to tire her body unnecessarily; she 
must fight daily in order to keep artistic and monetary control of her own affairs. She dispenses 
this advice to Dussie Mae, admonishing her not to “be messing around with no shoes that pinch 
your feet,” in addition to promising to buy her some new shoes that are more roomy (Wilson, 


Three Plays 49). While readying herself for the recording session, Ma “walks around shoeless” 
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(Wilson, 7hree Plays 59), momentarily liberating herself from the constant struggle against 
subordination. Unlike her enslaved ancestors, who were forced first from Africa, then oftentimes 
sold and moved among Southern plantations, Ma has chosen to roam, but she is quite aware that 
her journey is not yet over, although she may be footsore and weary from her travels out of the 
South and her clashes with the recording studio’s representatives. She brings music to the people 
from whom it emerged, who comprehend its history and origins in the spoken African American 
chronicle. As Wilson remonstrates, “Blacks in America want to forget about slavery—the 
stigma, the shame. That’s the wrong move. If you can’t be who you are, who can you be?’” 
(qtd. in Bogumil 9). Ma Rainey’s physical journey was rooted in the music of African 
American neighborhoods; she traveled in order to perform for the people who lived in these 
neighborhoods. Unlike the Black patrons who understand the blues and Ma’s strong presence, 
the studio recorder, Sturdyvant, wants to “keep her in line” long enough to corral Ma’s voice, 
make some money, and “get into something respectable” (Wilson, Three Plays 12-13). Ma 
Rainey knows exactly why Irvin and Sturdyvant value her voice, that she and the blues are 
commodities from which Whites can profit: “If you colored and can make them some money, 
then you alright with them. Otherwise you just a dog in the alley” (Wilson, Three Plays 65). 
Levee, although seemingly defiant of the white man’s control, makes a crucial mistake. He gives 
up the control, artistically, of his own means of expression, while also devaluing the roots of his 
music. Ma, on the other hand, battles to save every phrase in the studio rendering of her 
signature song, “Black Bottom.” 

Levee’s concern with style without the substance of his cultural heritage causes problems 
from the beginning of the play’s action. Because of his purchase, he is late to the recording 


session, and when a band member initially steps on his shoes, Levee’s reaction foreshadows 
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danger (Wilson, Three Plays 30). He constantly maintains that he will form his own band—‘just 
wait till I get my band” (Wilson, Three Plays 54)—and that, consequently, he does not need to 
be in Ma’s band. But in order to realize this dream, Sturdyvant must accept his songs. Refusing 
to rehearse with the rest of the band, Levee explains, “I got to finish this song for Mr. 
Sturdyvant” (Wilson, Three Plays 23). As Hyman observed in 1958, “This sort of aimless 
horizontal mobility [which] is a constant in American Negro life” signals trouble for Levee, 
because in his formulation of the future, vertical mobility can be granted only by Sturdyvant 
(Three Plays 50). As he continually rejects the artistic expression of those around him and Ma’s 
leadership, Levee maintains that he will form his own band in order to be a real artist, relying on 
acceptance from Sturdyvant for the realization of his dream. Levee does not or does not want to 
comprehend that those around him, in his own community, are wearing the same shoes as he is; 
no matter how much he shines his Florsheims, they won’t shine in the eyes of the white man. 
His band mates and the larger African American population helped finance his shoes; they 
occupy the same space and a language of oral history. Even though he plays the part of the 
trickster, lulling Mr. Sturdyvant with his “Yessir, Mr. Sturdyvant” (Wilson, Three Plays 55), in 
rejecting his African past—“You don’t see me running around in no jungle with no bone 
between my nose” (Wilson, Three Plays 24)—Levee risks using his new shoes to dance to the 
tune of the money-hungry studio executives. 

In accordance with his portrayal of Ma Rainey, August Wilson is deeply cognizant of the 
movement and upheaval that have been integral to the African American experience since their 
displacement from Africa. Alice Mills has noted that “[t]he backdrop for Wilson’s theater is 
permeated with images of trains, tracks and roads” (30). Set in Chicago, Ma Rainey’s Black 


Bottom incorporates some of Wilson’s views regarding the Great Migration to the North. The 
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tension between the old blues songs and the new style, swing, is also represented in the 

musicians’ migration from the agrarian South to the industrial North, where jobs are hard to find. 

Wilson elaborates: 
And then we [African Americans] left the South. We uprooted ourselves and 
attempted to transplant this culture to the pavement of the industrialized North. 
And it was a transplant that did not take. I think if we had stayed in the South, we 
would have been a stronger people. And because the connection between the 
South of the ‘20s, ‘30s and ‘40s has been broken, it’s very difficult to understand 
who we are (Shannon, “Transplant” 30). 

In Ma Rainey, Toledo, the band’s piano player, is aware of his African heritage and the 
more immediate roots running in the land he once farmed when he reminisces while telling a bit 
of his life story to the rest of the band: “I liked farming. Get out there in the sun...smell that dirt. 
Be out there by yourself...nice and peaceful” (Wilson, Three Plays 77). Although Toledo is 
derided by Levee for being “the only cracker-talking nigger” he knows (Wilson, Three Plays 23), 
Toledo relates his ideas masterfully, revealing AAE in its fullest beauty. He uses the 
conventions of his own language variety, which, according to Sarah Webster Fabio “places [a] 
premium on imagistic renderings and concretizations of abstractions, poetic 
usages. ..idiosyncrasies—those individualized stylistic nuances (such as violation of structured 
syntax )—which nevertheless hit ‘home’ and evoke truth” (qtd. in Wang, “Poetization” 607). 
Toledo, who is well aware of the African American odyssey, tells his band mates that for the 
white man, the descendents of the tribes who were enslaved in America are untidy remains, 
leftovers from a stew that has already been devoured: “You [the white man] take and make your 


history with that stew. [...] That stew’s still there. [...] You already making you another 
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history...cooking you another meal, and you don’t need them leftovers no more. What to do?” 
(Wilson, Three Plays 47). Toledo, Slow Drag, Cutler, and Levee each tell at least one story 
about his own past. By sharing their individual stories, the band members uphold their 
inheritance—the African American oral tradition—forming a collective memory of their own 
history. As Ralph Ellison states, “We tell ourselves our individual stories so as to become aware 
of our general story” (qtd. in Gates, Canons 57). 

In contrast to Toledo, who recognizes his connection to the land, and who relates his 
band mates’ behavior to African practices (Wilson, Three Plays 24), Levee is dangerously close 
to destruction. He fails to recognize the nuances of difference between his present situation and 
his painful past, that the menace of the White man in the South differs from the subtler threat of 
the White man in the North. The circumstances surrounding his confrontation with the White 
man—the outright aggression displayed by the men raping his mother at home—do not translate 
to the cold-blooded avariciousness characteristic of the White men who live above the Mason- 
Dixon Line. The Northern studio executives are calculating and calm, much different from the 
violent men whom Levee left behind in the South. When Levee enters the action of the play by 
walking into the band room, his misconceptions are acted out in the symbolic space of the stage. 
He knows that something has changed, namely, that the door is in a different position, but does 
not observe that the door has moved because he is in a totally different room (Wilson, Three 
Plays 16-17). Levee’s pain in watching his mother being gang raped by White men jealous of 
his father’s accomplishment is all too real, but his father’s revengeful reaction was directed 
towards those who had actually wronged him (Wilson, Three Plays 57-58). Toledo prophesizes 
to Levee: “You gonna fit two propositions on the same track...run them into each other, and 


because they crash, you gonna say it’s the same train” (Wilson, Three Plays 18). Disturbingly, 
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Levee vents his pent-up frustration at the band members, those in his immediate surroundings, 
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especially Toledo. Levee snickers at Toledo’s “clodhoppers,” dismissing his brand of wisdom 
by declaring “He ain’t nothing but a sharecropper” (Wilson, Three Plays 31). Ironically, Levee 
jeers at Toledo for once being in the very position his father occupied before he could buy his 
own land. Levee’s father, after whom he patterns himself, was once a sharecropper. In addition, 
Levee subverts his own father’s accomplishments by concocting his own explosive formula for 
success. Like a sharecropper who can plow the land, but does not own it and must pay high dues 
in order to use it, Levee wants to play music, but with a band put together with Sturdyvant’s 
permission and in exchange for a large percentage of Levee’s earnings. 

Levee views success as a visible journey upward, respecting Ma’s authority with Irvin 
and Sturdyvant. He tells his band mates: “Ma tell Mr. Irvin she gonna leave...and Mr. Irvin [...] 
beg her to stay! That’s the way I’m gonna be! Make the white man respect me!” (Wilson, Three 
Plays 78), but he disregards the source of Ma’s prestige, even though Cutler informs him that 
“t]he colored folks made Ma a star” (Wilson, Three Plays 78). Ma Rainey preserves her power 
because she can go right back to touring for the Black fans who are the primary support for her 
records. Levee, on the other hand, threatens to sever his ties with the band throughout the play, 
leaving Sturdyvant’s shaky promises as the only source of his income. He wants to put on his 
shiny new shoes in order to play a different kind of music, “represent[ing] the rebellious energy 
that inveighs against norms and strictures, the roaming spirit of creativity and procreativity that 
dances to its own rhythms in a cocky and arrogant celebration of individual will” (Pereira 15). 
The problem with Levee’s display of individuality is that it is expressed outside the structure 


from which it has emerged; artistically, Levee is too controlled by Sturdyvant’s quest for money. 
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Although Levee struggles to find his own artistic voice among those of his band mates 
amid their derision, asserting “I ain’t no imitation nothing!” (Wilson, Three Plays 78), he 
paradoxically caters to Sturdyvant’s artistic demands. In response to Levee’s remark, “I ask 
about the devil...to see him coming so I can sell him this one [soul] I got” (Wilson, Three Plays 
34), Slow Drag relates the story of Eliza Cotter, a Black man who acquired money and women 
by selling his soul: “showed up one day all fancied out with just the finest clothes you ever seen 
on a colored man...dressed just like one of them crackers” (Wilson, Three Plays 35). Like Eliza 
Cotter, Levee wants wealth, fame, and women. He intends to sell his soul, along with the blues, 
in order to obtain these commodities, so Slow Drag narrates a story which follows Levee’s 
progression of thoughts to its logical conclusion. In the Mbari tradition of the Igbo people, to 
whom, according to Chinua Achebe, “‘art must, among other uses, provide a means to 
domesticate that which is wild,” acting “as the lightening conductor which arrests the destructive 
electric potentials and channels them to the earth” (qtd. in Kalu 56), Slow Drag tries to 
demonstrate what happens when one sells one’s soul to the devil, even though he himself 
comments, “Oh, the devil had him under his wing, alright. Took good care of him. He ain’t 
wanted for nothing” (Wilson, Three Plays 36). Because he intends to play Sturdyvant’s game 
without learning all of its rules, Levee’s quest for money is inherently destructive to himself and 
the African American community. In telling his story about Eliza Cotter, who has cut ties with 
his own people and aligned himself with the “devil,” Slow Drag explains what is at stake in 
making such a decision. Like the Igbo people, who incorporated the figures of European 
colonization into their oral narratives to understand their disruptive actions, to order and 
understand them, the stories told by Slow Drag and the other band members present a slice of 


historical truth, a narration of the African American journey. In contrast to the blues, the 
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response against subordination, and stories like that of Eliza Cotter, Sturdyvant wants Levee to 
produce “something wild...with a lot of rhythm” (Wilson, Three Plays 13). The blues singers 
and the storytellers in the African American oral tradition narrate tales which “create and share 
knowledge about the world” (Johnstone 56), but Sturdyvant desires an art form that chaotically 
blends music with money. 

Unlike Ma, who uses AAE in a natural combination of form and meaning, Levee 
employs the resources of language developed in the African American community, such as the 
richness of meaning conveyed in words such as “jelly roll,” in order to produce a song that, if 
accepted by Sturdyvant, would only be appreciated in terms of dollar signs and that much of the 
White public would find scandalous (if they could decipher its true meaning). The historical Ma 
Rainey, like other blues singers, “grew up in ordinary Negro society in the South”; as a 
contemporary author comments, her “‘acquaintance with a great many Negro vulgar songs and 
expressions can be taken for granted” (Johnson 265). For Ma, the “vulgarity” of her folk 
transmission is the essence of the blues. She shares an awareness with other blues musicians that 
the collective African American struggle is also an individual struggle, composing a blues 
mentality which Dundes explains in his introduction to Janheinz Jahn’s essay: 

The sense of personal participation in American Negro folk music is also 
signalled by what has been termed by folklorists “the intrusive I.” In blues as in 
other forms of Negro music, the singer or singers make the song an individual, 
personal account. It is “my” story or “my” blues. This subjectivity is in marked 
contrast to the objective, third-person technique found in Anglo-American 
folksong. Anglo-American ballad singers are removed from their subject matter 


both by the third personal reportorial technique (“‘he” or “she” not “I’’) and by 
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their actual singing stance which normally includes an impassive, unmoving face. 
(96). 

Ma brings shared experience to her version of familiar songs, realizing her endowment in 
the oral history that is the blues, while Levee wants to use this wealth of language to indirectly 
satisfy the need for material to be pumped out from the “race records” division of the major 
phonograph companies (Johnson 260), at the prompting of the studio executives urging for more 
and more lucrative deals. Levee wants to forget his part in the collective story; he is offended 
when any band member steps on his newly purchased shoes, forgetting who is stepping on his 
shoes in reality. 

In his 1927 article regarding the nature of blues recordings, Guy B. Johnson notes that 
“the production of blues today is like the production of Fords or of Ivory Soap. [...] [T]he blues 
as they are issued on phonograph records at present are no small item in the social life of the 
country” (260). In a groundbreaking year, when a genuine and core part of African American 
culture was being dispersed nationwide and propagated by Whites like Fords or Ivory Soap 
because of its resonance first and foremost within the African American community, Levee 
pursues success by writing songs for Sturdyvant, who tells Levee to write so that people “can 
forget about their troubles” (Wilson, Three Plays 55). Levee wants to “improvise on the theme” 
(Wilson, Three Plays 84), not acknowledging that in the blues “[f]irst there is unaccompanied 
singing, then in the course of the development the instruments are added, but they are only 
accompaniment and the singing remains the most important part of the performance” (Jahn 100). 
Levee’s improvisation threatens to undermine the song of the blues by subsuming Ma’s voice. 
Like an assembly line of pre-packaged goods, the representatives of the recording studio solicit 


the blues so that they can capture it, can it, and ship it out. Levee wants to form his own band in 
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order to be a real artist, but fails to recognize that, in composing songs for the sole purpose of 
being recorded and transported, he is separating himself from the people who made Ma’s career 
and his own time in the recording studio a reality. As Wilson observes, “the blues are a music 
‘that breathes and touches. That connects. That is in itself a way of being, separate and distinct 
from any other’” (qtd. in Plum 561). Like AAE and oral storytelling, the blues connect the 
members of the African American community to each other, creating a cohesive community out 
of the expression of shared emotion. They are an inherited struggle “for the blues functions as 
the documentation of those who experience that struggle” (Bogumil 17). Levee does not 
understand the blues as a Black art form. Instead, he attempts to use the musical foundations 
provided by the blues as a commodity, the music which “empowers those who sing and play it 
with the strength to endure, to transcend the sense of disfranchisement that daily erodes the 
spirit,” blurring the lines sharply enforced by Whites who “cannot fathom how the blues is a 
natural response to life” (Bogumil 22). 

The separation of Blacks and Whites, the space between the blues tradition and its 
desirability as a commodity, is starkly apparent in the setting for Ma Rainey. The band members 
practice downstairs in the band room; their space is sharply separated from the studio recording 
room, which is Ma Rainey’s province. All of the actors have the physical potential to move 
between these two spaces, but rarely do. Except for Cutler’s communications with Sturdyvant 
and Irwin and Dussie Mae’s transgressive foray into the band room, the actors remain static in 
their spheres. Irvin and Sturdyvant remain enclosed in the control booth, the eye in the sky, only 
venturing down when needed. Irvin, “who prides himself on his knowledge of blacks,” (Wilson, 
Three Plays 11) acts as a sort of parental liaison, corralling the band members and Ma Rainey. 


Despite the two studio controllers’ apparent aloofness, they are onerously and undeniably present 
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during crucial moments in the action of the play, such as Ma Rainey’s entrance from a police 
ordeal and the tense moment when the musicians are informed that their flawless performance 
had not been recorded. They occupy what cultural ethnographers Helan Page and Brooke 
Thomas termed 
“White public space”: a morally significant set of contexts that are the most 
important sites of the practices of racializing hegemony, in which Whites are 
invisibly normal, and in which racialized populations are visibly marginal and the 
objects of monitoring ranging from individual judgement to Official English 
legislation (Hill 682) 

When Ma Rainey and her entourage enter the studio, she is late. She must explain what 
has happened, and as the police officer subtly but intrusively assumes responsibility for relating 
the “assault” narrative, she must interject harshly to defend herself and her nephew, “Go ahead 
and tell it then. But tell it right!” (Wilson, Three Plays 40). Ma Rainey must continually, 
aggressively fight to record the oral version of her story correctly against the distortion which 
must be the “real facts” because they are presented by the uniformed, government-sanctioned 
police officer, the representative and embodiment of White public space. 

In his discussion of writing, Henry Louis Gates, Jr., points out that Western philosophers 
from Hume to Kant to Hegel have reasoned that the absence of writing systems and publications 
was justification for concluding that African Americans possess an inferior mental capacity 
(Canons 59-62). Like sociolinguists who associated AAE with cognitive deficiencies in the 
1960s, Gates traces the link between such philosophical views and the discourse of racial 
superiority. The absence of written history “presume[s] a crucial role of memory—a collective, 


cultural memory—in the estimation of civilization” (Canons 61). When Ma/Madame Rainey 
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tells the officer that she “bought and paid for” her car, the policeman retorts, “That’s what you 
say, lady...We still gotta check” (Wilson, Three Plays 40). He will not accept her oral 
testimony; instead, he contends that he must refer to written records, the records of “history” and 
“reality” in order to set the facts straight. “Metaphors of the ‘childlike’ nature of the slaves, 
...all share this assumption about the absence of memory” (Gates, Canons 61). As the “normal” 
representative of White public space, the policeman must confer with Irvin, who occupies a 
position in the same social sphere of “literacy” in order to confirm the validity of Ma’s 
attestations. Irvin, who prides himself on his “ability to deal with” blacks (Wilson, Three Plays 
11), takes responsibility for the actions of Ma and her entourage, slipping the police officer some 
money, reassuringly stating that he will “straighten up this misunderstanding” (Wilson, Three 
Plays 42). The officer, mollified by Irvin’s parental bearing, relents, with the stipulation, “[a]s 
long as someone is responsible for them” (Wilson, Three Plays 42). 

The absence of memory attributed to African Americans and disrespect for their rich oral 
tradition culminates in a pivotal moment in the last scene of the play. Sturdyvant does not keep 
his spoken promise that he will help Levee put together a band. When Levee protests, “You told 
me you was going to let me record them. What’s the difference between then and now?” 
(Wilson, Zhree Plays 90). Like Irvin, who pacified the policemen with a bribe, Sturdyvant 
attempts to buy Levee’s cooperation with a printed, material medium—money. Levee continues 
to press his case, despite Sturdyvant’s obvious side-stepping gesture, insisting that the music that 
he has written is not the same as the actual performance of it: “You got to hear me play them, 
Mr. Sturdyvant! You ain’t heard me play them. That’s what’s gonna make them sound right” 
(Wilson, 7hree Plays 90). Too late, Levee confronts the reason why Ma insists on maintaining 


certain conditions when she records her songs, and why she will not sign the release forms until 
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she knows that Sylvester has been paid. Ma understands that the struggle associated with the 
blues is the daily fight the continue telling her story without interference from those who would 
retell it in order to rewrite it, such as the policeman. But Levee has relied on Sturdyvant to keep 
a promise in a realm of White public space that privileges written contracts and assumes a 
parental attitude of correction and authority towards those outside. In writing his music without 
actually performing it, Levee has relented control of one of its most powerful elements. Like 
AAE itself, the realization of the beauty of Levee’s music comes with his own individual 
interpretation of it. Throughout the play, Ma demonstrates that she knows that the “jug band 
music” of which Levee is so derisive can only be performed in her own style, which has been 
shaped and formed within the African American community; Levee, on the other hand, only 
realizes the space between his performance and its written manifestation after he has nowhere 
else left to turn except to Sturdyvant. As John Tampane remarks, “the gap between an oral time, 
in which performance was indisolubly linked to the artist’s presence, and an aural time, in which 
performance could be reproduced” provides a problem for the blues singers (qtd. in Bogumil 25- 
26). Ma Rainey recognizes this contradiction, but Levee relies on the recording business to 
procure his artistic and material desires. He refuses to incorporate his own artistic individuality 
into the rhythms from which it came, trusting Sturdyvant to keep his promise, but the recording 
executives and the White public space which they represent have no regard for the blues, AAE, 
or the tradition of oral memory. 

Like Wilson himself, who initially struggled against the linguistic form suited to 
expressing African American culture authentically by rejecting AAE, Levee renounces the blues 
and the wisdom of those who play it. Wilson, though, did write Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom using 


the language variety, method of interaction, and music of African Americans, forming a narrative 
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of oral performance, a masterpiece of storytelling. Despite the advice of his band mates, Levee 
tries to separate himself artistically from “jug band music” by devaluing the very tradition which 
lends him the foundation upon which innovative techniques can be applied to fashion a new 
mode of expression. Unfortunately, Levee does not recognize the worth of the community from 
which his music springs, and lashes out against a fellow band mate because he cannot yet breach 
the physical space between himself and Sturdyvant in order to retaliate against the source of his 
frustration. In contrast to Wilson, whose work is fueled by “[t]he recognition of his connection 
to the continuum” (Ambush 581), Levee wants to break with the African American cultural 
heritage, playing new music while wearing stylish new shoes. In his pursuit of money, Levee 
abandons the history of struggle which made the blues so powerful—‘Life ain’t shit.[...] Now, 
death...death got some style!” (Wilson, Three Plays 76)—a lifeblood which Ma never forgets. 
She understands that, despite the hardships which so characterize the blues, this music celebrates 
life. As African American scholar Sterling A. Brown comments in his article, “The Blues as 
Folk Poetry,” the blues “combine two great loves, the love of words and love of life” (qtd. in 
Wang, Vernacularizing 23). Ma understands the commonality of African American history and 
the importance of retelling this collective story; as Wilson states: “To give expression to the 
spirit that has been shaped and fashioned by our history is of necessity to give voice and vent to 
the history itself” (qtd. in Ambush 581). In using elements of the African American blues 
culture in constructing his play, Wilson creates a fresh form of expression, adding his own 


version, in written and oral form, to the entirety of the African American story. 
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AFRICAN AMERICAN WOMEN’S HISTORICAL ROMANCES: 
RACE AND GENDER REVISITED 
Rita B. Dandridge 


Literary critics have invariably ignored historical romances because of their race and 
gender components. George Dekker argues that historical romances are swollen with “specimens 
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deformed by ...racism [and] sexism.””» And Nikki Giovanni says of stories containing male and 
female relations: “I can’t think of anything that could interest me less...._ The man-woman thing 
is a boring subject. It’s essentially a dead end. It’s going to come down to one or two things: 
either you’re going to take off your clothes or you’re not.”” Despite both critics’ refusal to 
concede to the enormous space that race and sex consumed in nineteenth-century American 
culture, the fact remains that these elements present themselves in contemporary black women’s 
historical romances that revisit the nineteenth century when black women made invigorating 
calls to action. Nineteenth-century black women heeded the advice of Maria Stewart, the first 
black political writer who, as early as 1832, argued, “It is useless for us any longer to sit with our 
hands folded, reproaching the whites; for that will never elevate us. Possess the spirit of 
independence...Possess the spirit of men, bold and enterprising, fearless and undaunted.” 
Stewart’s call is reborn in the protagonists of black women’s twentieth-century historical 
romances with a nineteenth-century setting. Using Beverly Jenkins’ [Indigo (1996) and Shirley 
Hailstock’s Clara’s Promise (1995) as examples, I argue that race and gender function as 
interrelated narrative strategies in the historical romance plot in which the black woman’s 
activism is highlighted. 

Critical studies on traditional western female plot structure have generally disregarded 


the role of race even when recognizing gender assertion and aggression. Peter Brooks argues, 
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“the female plot...takes a more complex stance toward ambition, the formation of an inner drive 
toward the assertion of selfhood in resistance to the overt and violating male plots of resistance, a 
counter-dynamic which, from the prototype of Clarissa on to a Jane Eyre and To the Lighthouse, 
is only superficially passive, and in fact a reinterpretation of the vectors of plot.* The narrative 
structure that Brooks describes falls short of the pattern crafted in black women’s twentieth- 
century historical romances about the nineteenth century in which the interrelated American 
practices of race and gender bias and reactions to them actually influence the shape and content 
of the plot that highlights the black woman’s position in the conflict. To assess the black 
woman’s nineteenth-century activism in historical romances, race as well as gender must be 
included, for as Barbara Smith argues in her ground-breaking essay “Towards A Black Feminist 
Criticism,” a black woman’s “approach to literature that embodies a realization that the politics 
of sex as well as the politics of race ...are crucially interlocking factors in the works of black 
women writers is an absolute necessity.”” 

Race is a social construction that “came to life primarily,” argues historian Evelyn 
Higginbotham, “as the signifier of the master-slave relation.”® Based on color difference, it 
established a social wedge between blacks and whites and motivated African Americans, 
including women, to defy race laws handed down by white politicians who have historically 
wrestled with the origin of color difference. Thomas Jefferson, cosigner of the Declaration of 
Independence and third President of the United States, for instance, pondered the question of 
color. “Whether the black of the negro [sic] resides in the reticular membrane between the skin 
and scarf-skin, or in the scarf-skin itself; whether it proceeds from the colour of the blood, the 


colour of the bile, or from some other secretion, the difference is ... real.”’ The reality of color 
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difference resulted in an American system of oppression which in the historical romance gives 
rise to the representation of the black woman activist. 

The black heroine is constructively engaged in a plot, the action of which turns on racial 
events such as abolition, colonization, or western expansion. Race-specific events function as 
public forums for the black woman’s freedom struggles and invoke the historical naming of 
nineteenth-century black activists, real places, and important race-related legislature. The dark- 
skinned protagonist epitomizes color difference that breeds racism, and she subverts the 
idealized mulatta character found in African American nineteenth-century historical romances.* 
This narrative strategy more effectively politicizes the black woman’s activism against racism 
based on color difference rather than on color sameness or similarity and offers a more realistic 
depiction of the impact of racism on the majority black community. A third-person omniscient 
female-sensitive narrator recounts and defends the heroine’s fight and relates the complication 
between race and gender issues. 

Race merges with gender. As Evelyn Higginbotham reminds us, “In societies where 
racial demarcation is endemic to their sociocultural fabric and heritage—to their laws and 
economy, to their institutionalized structures and discourses, and to their epistemologies and 
everyday customs—gender identity is inextricably linked to and even determined by racial 
identity.”” Black women have been historically and ambivalently identified as different. In 
slavery, they were considered as beasts fit to lead “‘a beastly bond of life” and as “temper hot and 
lascivious” humans.'° This racialized feminine sex goes beyond Teresa De Laretis’ definition of 
gender which, she argues, is “predicated on the conceptual and rigid (structural) opposition of the 
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two biological sexes.” The variance in meaning is rooted in the inhumane system of slavery 


that exploited black women’s bodies and simultaneously denied them human dignity. “Ar’n’t la 
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Woman?” asked Sojourner Truth, a nineteenth-century slave and woman-rights activist before 
she bared her breast to prove her gender and humanity at a woman’s rights convention in 1851.’ 
Racism imposed a sexism that tainted relations between white men and black women and that 
complicated the romantic union between black men and black women. 

The race-gender conflict in these historical romances manifests the double difficulty of 
the black woman’s quest for self-definition when the heroine is beset with gender stereotyping of 
white racists and the gender bias of black men who are threatened by the black woman’s public 
space.’ Even so, the black protagonist’s aim to overcome this double jeopardy and her actual 
accomplishment of this aim is an emancipatory gender strategy and a unifying principle in the 
novel. Mieke Bal acknowledges this operative principle as a universal model: “The first and 
most important relation is between the actor or actress who follows an aim and that aim itself” 
(italics are mine).'* A complex figure, split by others’ perceptions of who she is and determined 
to define herself, the protagonist engages in verbal, mental, and bodily confrontations that propel 
the romance in the narrative forward.'° To achieve her goal, the female protagonist calls up an 
arsenal of tactics including those which Clenora Hudson-Weems specifies as Africana 
womanist, '° those which Bernice Carroll identifies as peace oriented,'’ and those recognized as 
being of the African American trickster variety.'® All of these tactics combine with the 
protagonist’s sensuous sexuality to enhance narrative progression and to demonstrate the fluidity 
of the black woman’s identity rather than the fixity and constrictiveness of the racialized 


[mulatta] position.””” 


Thus, the protagonist’s functional participation in Beverly Jenkins’ /ndigo 
and in Shirley Hailstock’s Clara’s Promise offers a more realistic view of the black woman’s 


race-gender struggles packaged in twentieth-century paperbacks. 
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Beverly Jenkins’ Indigo (1996) plots the black woman’s struggle for racial equality 
during the abolitionist era. The novel centers in indigo-stained Hester Wyatt, a Northern 
abolitionist and slavery’s most vigorous opponent. The alter-ego of Harriet Tubman, Hester 
politicizes race difference and participates in a novel whose structure takes on an oppositional 
stance to slavery: Indigo describes abolitionist tactics, invokes well-known nineteenth-century 
abolitionists (Frederick Douglass, John Brown, and David Ruggles), and references abolitionist 
newspapers such as William Garrison’s Liberator. 

Hester sequesters fugitive slaves at night, joins the Detroit Ladies Abolition Circle, and 
identifies with the Free Produce Movement, the supporters of which refuse to buy goods such as 
cotton, rice, and sugar produced by slaves. A tireless militant and ex-slave who labored as a 
child on a South Carolina indigo plantation, Hester defies offensive white legal barriers such as 
the Fugitive Slave Law and the Dred Scot Decision by aiming at slavery’s political, economic, 
and social strengths. For dark-skinned Hester Wyatt, as it was for nineteenth-century colored 
anti-slavery agents generally, the Abolitionist Movement addressed the human rights issue in a 
democracy that persisted in establishing racial barriers based on color that had no rational or 
legal justification. 

Racism is presented as a social conflict between Hester, the protagonist, and Ezra Shoe, 
the antagonist and Southern slave hunter. Each fiercely embodies the institution she or he 
defends—freedom (Hester) and slavery (Shoe). The conflict between the two is underscored by 
their confrontational tactics and visualized in their personal representation. Hester is a quiet, 
clean, intelligent woman; Shoe is boisterous, filthy, and ignorant. The contrasting characteristics 
suggest a battle between good (Hester) and evil (Shoe), and they give the advantage to Hester 


and the disadvantage to Shoe who, in his effort to enslave others, demeans himself. 
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The plot thickens with the intersection of race and gender at the introduction of the 
wounded Galen Vashon, alias the Black Daniel, the well-known underground conductor whom 
Hester nurses back to health and whom Shoe pursues. /ndigo revisits this racialized sexual 
history of white men exploiting the bodies of black women for sex and labor when Ezra Shoe 
comes to Hester’s home in search of the Black Daniel. Shoe alternately lusts for Hester and 
threatens to remand Hester to slavery if she is caught hiding the Black Daniel. Hester dismantles 
the privileged position that white racism assumes. She hides the Black Daniel between the walls 
of her home, thereby aborting Shoe’s search for him. And with her gun concealed under her 
sewing material, she masks her identity as an abolitionist and assumes the more acceptable 
facade as hostess entertaining a sewing circle. Her trickster tactics undermine the expectation of 
Ezra Shoe, who represents the paternal white male bragging and wagering on how much he knew 
about the Negro. As a black woman, Hester offers a counter discourse to Shoe’s beliefs. She 
debunks the myth of the constitutionally hot black woman and holds Shoe at bay with a rifle 
when he and his men attempt to gang rape her. Hester wanted no part of white men who “believe 
the awful myths about women of the race, myths that slanderously labeled Black women as 
voracious in pursuit of the vices of the flesh and willing to accommodate anyone to satisfy their 
carnal cravings” (Italics are mine).”° 

The construction of Hester’s identity involves challenging not only white male priority 
but also gender discrimination from Galen Vashon, the French-speaking, free black abolitionist 
hero, who asserts his male privilege over her even as she attends to his wounds. Galen’s 
insistence on proceeding with his abolitionist endeavors before his healing is complete unnerves 
Hester. His “dark moods,” gruff tones of voice, and refusal to take orders clearly manifest 


Galen’s masculine assertiveness over Hester, even when he needs her most. His comment, 
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“smells female,” when referring to the healing ointment that Hester applies to him, forces a 
distinction in the work that black men and black women performed as abolitionists. The truth is 
Hester’s participation in the Abolitionist Movement as a harborer of slaves, writer of anti-slavery 
tracts and Free Produce supporter makes her work just as important as Galen’s. Hester’s 
activism challenges mid nineteenth-century notions of black woman’s “place,” which some black 
men assumed to be in the home, not in the public sphere. 

Hester’s home is the site of her public fight against racism and her private fight against 
gender discrimination. It functions as the safe place in which Hester’s identity as a black woman 
and abolitionist is formed. To complete her identity, Hester uses two strategies that the Africana 
womanist employs in her defense against oppression. Critic Clenora Hudson-Weems identifies 
these strategies as working in concert with the black male in the struggle and demanding respect 
and recognition for herself.7’ Hester embraces Galen in her struggle against slavery. To threaten 
Galen’s safety in her home by announcing his whereabouts to the white bounty hunter is to break 
the interrelated destiny of their lives as freedom agents. The same respect she gives to Galen, 
she expects in return. She speaks out against his tirades and refuses to yield to his lust. 

Even so, Hester exhibits in her feisty actions a sexuality that attracts Galen. This 
sexuality is evident despite the fact that she wears rough Quaker clothing and worn calico 
dresses as a free produce supporter. The tension between sex and sexuality involves an obvious 
battle between the sexes because Galen represents promiscuity and Hester, virginity. Hester has 
all the more reason to withhold her emotions from Galen even as he insists that “a combative 
woman is usually a passionate woman” (27). The gender struggle escalates as Hester refuses to 
become a piece in Galen’s menagerie even as she continues to wear vanilla extract as a perform 


substitute. 
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The resolution of the plot and the achievement of Hester’s aim to subdue racism and 
sexism reside in the instruments of power used. The weapons of the “weak” exceed the 
expectation of the “strong.” Hester’s sexual abstinence conquers Galen’s heart and hand in 
marriage. Her support of Galen enables him and his friend Raymond to disperse Shoe’s men 
with the promise of gold and then to ship Shoe to Tripoli as a slave. In Jndigo, then, romance is 
the enabling site for the black woman’s struggle with racial and gender identity, and marriage 
proves to be successful. 

Unlike /ndigo, Shirley Hailstock’s Clara’s Promise (1995) uses race as a flashback 
strategy. Intercepting the story line at various junctures, racism appears as a covert yet ever- 
present factor. The protagonist, Clara Winslow, witnesses the mercurial nature of racism when a 
white man refuses to allow Clara’s physician father to medically treat his hemorrhaging wife on 
a New York City street and then regrets his decision when his wife dies. This incident initiates 
Clara into the real world of race prejudice and foretells her future as a black woman. As 
protection against this racialized environment, Clara is entrusted at fifteen years of age, before 
her father’s death, to Wade, her father’s friend, an older Virginia farmer whom she marries. 
Clara’s migration south to live in Wade’s house in Northern Virginia links her destiny as a black 
to the problematics of gender. 

Historically, the South has been the locale in which the black woman has functioned in an 
uncompromising position in the race war between the black man and the white man. To attribute 
status to himself in a racially discriminating society, the black man may become authoritative in 
his home and hinder his spouse’s upward mobility. Such is the case in Wade’s house in which 
Wade, with his marginal existence as a poor, illiterate dirt farmer, attempts to structure Clara’s 


identity as caretaker and mother. Clara’s “place“ as female in Wade’s household conflicts with 
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her desires for self-definition. As Wade’s wife and stepmother to his four children (two by his 
deceased wife and two by his deceased sister), the young Clara regards education as a liberating 
force from the drudgery of housework and the boredom of motherhood. Gender discrimination 
temporarily interferes with her desire for an education when Wade insists that she does all of her 
motherly and wifely chores but refuses to spare her a farm animal to travel the ten miles to and 
ten miles from Teacher’s College in Washington, D.C. 

Shirley Hailstock makes her readers pause and question: How and why does the historical 
mainstream perception of the black woman as “beast of burden” influence the thinking of the 
black male? At what point does the masculine ideal of rationality project the perception that an 
educated black mother fosters educated children? And what does it take for the man to 
understand that an independent wife fortifies a household and the community? What results from 
a consideration of these questions is the knowledge that the husband’s understanding of the 
wife’s world is limited and that the world the husband desires for his wife is not always in her 
best interest or the interest of the black community in which she resides. Creating a realm in 
which the black woman can vent her frustration becomes, as critic Patricia Collins aptly states, 
“a necessary condition for black women’s resistance.””* 

The larger portion of the novel structures Clara’s resistance through flight “to a secret life 
in the open spaces” of Waymon Valley, Montana in 1899.” Migration, as a gender strategy, 
offers Clara another chance at self-definition and an opportunity as teacher to engage in racial 
and gender uplift. A foe to racism, she develops a good self-image in her students at an 
institution historically guilty of race and gender objectification. A foe to sexism, she reneges on 
her marriage vows and passes herself off as a “single” woman. Even so, her self-imposed 


migration brings political consequences. She faces society’s objectification of her as an 
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“unmarried,” pious, and chaste black female and is forced to sign a teacher’s contract with a 
morality and conduct clause that restricts her social contacts for the purpose of ennobling black 
womanhood. She must not be seen kissing in public, and she must not have a man searching for 
her. While the contract puts her in what critic Marilyn Frye calls a “double bind” and exposes 
her to penalty whether she follows it or not,” the strictures deliberately address the need to 
counter the racist-sexist interpretation of the lascivious black woman, and they hint at the bad 
name that can be attached to the unmarried teacher who is not “good.” These strictures also 
complicate the interconnection between romance and Clara’s career. 

At the center of this complication stands Like Evans, the town’s widower and builder 
who declares he needs no wife but commits a social infraction when he kisses Clara in public in 
front of the schoolhouse. Luke’s inconsistency in the romance, intensified by the patriarchal 
position that he holds in the community, jeopardizes Clara’s character and her job. His sexism 
produces the strategic cliff-hanger, the outcome of which is uncertain. For his and Clara’s 
infraction, the community offers Clara two options, neither of which is beneficial to her: she can 
give up her job or have Luke declare for her so that “They can get married in the spring” (301). 
Losing her job would send her back to Wade, and accepting and acting on Luke’s declaration, if 
he offered one, would make her a bigamist. In either situation, Clara’s status as an independent 
black female teacher will be severely compromised. 

Clara’s romantic involvement with Luke sets up further tension between sex and 
sexuality. The tension stems from Luke’s view of Clara as just another sexual object and Clara’s 
own perception of herself as a woman who wants to experience and enjoy sex without pejorative 
labeling. To resolve the conflict, Clara empowers herself in the romantic relationship. She 


initiates the sexual act. Clara’s impropriety may go against the community’s moral codes, but it 
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strengthens her as a woman. What completes her sense of feminine wholeness as an activist are 
a well-nourished mind and body. 

A racial uplift agent and a woman with intellectual, emotional, and sexual drives, Clara 
seems to criticize the self-abnegation expected of the nineteenth-century black female educator. 
Deus ex machina resolves Clara’s dilemma: she suddenly becomes a widow, takes responsibility 
for Wade’s four children, gets her job back, and marries Luke. Her unexpected good luck 
emphasizes all the more the difficulty that the nineteenth-century black woman professional had 
in constructing her total self amidst race and gender constrictions. 

Revisiting black women’s nineteenth-century history, Indigo and Clara’s Promise 
dramatize race and gender discrimination as motivating factors for black women’s activism and 
as strategic elements in the black woman’s historical romance plot. These historical romances 
are not swollen with “specimen deformed by racism [and] sexism” as George Dekker would 
have us believe, nor do they portray just sex between men and women, as Nikki Giovanni 
claims. What these historical romances do is underscore the black woman’s right to freedom and 
self-definition in a flawed democracy, while the narrative strategies enhance the literary value of 
this fiction Reading historical romances in this light dispels the assumptions about their 
ineptness and irrelevance and illuminates them for what they really are—artistic reproductions of 


the black woman’s sociohistorical past. 
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CHARACTERS THAT DEFY GENDERED READING: 
THE MULTI-DIMENSIONED MALE PORTRAITURE IN 


GLORIA NAYLOR’S MAMA DAY 
Weihua Zhang 


Since the 1970s, with the increasing literary and commercial success of black women 
writers, what black women write about and how they get their messages across are topics of 
heated debates. Among many of the controversies is the reading of black male portraiture in 
black women's writings. Deeply divided by two polarized ideas, this controversial debate has 
tended to split (though not neatly) along gender lines: while female readers see an implicit 
affirmation of black women, male readers see a programmatic assault on black men (McDowell 
75-76). Attempting to offer an alternative reading, this paper takes a close look at Gloria 
Naylor’s Mama Day and argues that Naylor has depicted multi-dimensioned male characters that 
defy a gendered reading. 

This paper is informed by Afrocentric womanism. With its emphasis on the well being of 
both females and males, Afrocentric womanism provides a theoretic framework for my analysis 
of the three male characters in Mama Day: Bascombe Wade, John-Paul Day, and George 
Andrews. In her essay "The Politics of Intimacy: A Discussion," Critic Hortense Spillers 
juxtaposes "politics" and "intimacy" so the "combination . . . reverberates the elements of both 
power and compassion which cluster around relationships" (88). The relevance of Spillers' essay 
to my argument is her belief that "the terms of relationship, even in the fictive situations, are 
historically based and land their characters an attitude, more or less suitable to them" (89). In 


Mama Day, Naylor’s womanist commitment is reflected in her effort to bring both female and 
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male perspectives into the relationships her characters have formed. A reading along gender 
lines does a disservice to the complexity and profundity of her book. 

In her interview with Claudia Tate, Audre Lorde made the following comment that sheds 
light on the portrayals of male-female relationships, and the redefinition of black manhood in 
Gloria Naylor’s Mama Day: 

Afro-American literature is certainly part of an African tradition. African 
tradition deals with life as an experience to be lived... We are part of the whole- 
life process. We live in accordance with, in a kind of correspondence with the 
rest of the world as a whole. And therefore living becomes an experience, rather 
than a problem, no matter how bad or how painful it may be. Change will rise 
endemically from the experience fully lived and responded to (112). 

My reading of the three male characters will take into consideration their complex and 
lived experience set forth by Naylor. 

In Mama Day, Bascombe Wade, John-Paul Day, and George Andrews loosely form a 
trinity. Each occupies an important stage in the Day family’s history. Bascombe Wade is linked 
to the beginning of the Day family. His relationship with Sapphira starts the Day family. 
Supposed to be an authoritative figure, Bascombe Wade comes across in the novel as a victim: 
victim of the heart. Here is a description of that relationship: 

Bascombe Wade used to have the whole island before he deeded it over to his 
slaves. Said he fell under the spell of a woman he owned—only in body, not in 
mind... But she got away from him and headed over here toward the east bluff 


on her way back to Africa... But the point is that he lost her. He kept a vigil up 
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here at Chevy's Pass—he's keeping it still. And when the wind is right in the 
trees, you can hear him calling and calling the name that nobody knows (206). 

It is important to note that Naylor does not portray Bascombe Wade simply as a cruel 
slave owner or romantic idealist. Rather, Naylor depicts him with a humane touch and credits 
him for starting Candle Walk in Willow Springs. Folks here observe Candle Walk annually on 
December 22 instead of Christmas. It is an occasion that unites everyone. At one year's Candle 
Walk, Mama Day suddenly realizes that perhaps the original reason for Candle Walk is not to 
light the way for Sapphira to return to Africa but for Bascombe Wade: "Oh, precious Jesus, the 
light wasn't for her—it was for him. The tombstone out by Chevy's Pass. How long did he 
search for her? Up and down this path" (118). "It weren't about no candles, was about a light 
that burned in a man's heart" (308). 

John-Paul is linked to the Day family at its critical stage. Being the seventh son of a 
seventh son, when John-Paul marries Ophelia, he is given the family house built by Bascombe 
Wade as a wedding gift. But little does he know that he also inherits the sorrow with the house. 
When their youngest daughter Peace accidentally drowns in the family well, Ophelia goes mad, 
abandoning her duty as a wife and mother. John-Paul becomes both mother and father to 
Miranda and Abigail, their two remaining young daughters. Only his love, patience, and 
stoicism are able to keep the family from falling apart. In John-Paul Day, we see a provider as 
well as a nurturer. He is instrumental in shaping Mama Day’s characters, who in turn has 
become the guiding force of the Day family as well as the entire island. Here is Mama Day’s 
reflection on John-Paul and on Bascombe Wade before him: 

[Mama Day] opens her eyes on her own hands. Hands that look like John-Paul's. 


Hands that would not let the woman in gingham go with Peace. Before him, other 
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hands that would not let the woman in apricot homespun go with peace ... . In 
all this time, she ain't never really thought about what it musta done to him. Or 
him either. It had to tear him up inside, knowing he was willing to give her 
anything in the world but that . . . and looking past the losing was to feel for the 
man who built this house and the one who nailed this well shut. It was to feel the 
hope in them that the work of their hands could wipe away all that had gone 
before. Those men be/ieved—in the power of themselves, in what they were 
feeling (285, italics original). 

Here, Miranda "undergoes a symbolic identification with her father;" that is, by 
acknowledging the sufferings of her male ancestors, she is able to reconcile her loss (of mother) 
with her father's loss (of wife) and to move forward (Storhoff 43). Miranda's own father John- 
Paul is both creative and resourceful. Suffering has made him a wise person. It is he that has 
taught Miranda to just live on, to transcend the loss and pain, to come out strong. John-Paul 
comes across in the book as a very positive character. 

George, the principal male character in the novel, is the focus of my analysis. He is 
linked to Cocoa, the youngest generation of the Day family and has undergone enormous 
changes throughout the book. There are many sides of George that one tends to dismiss merely 
because of his birth and upbringing. Just like his predecessors Bascombe Wade and John-Paul 
Day, George figures prominently in the Day family history. He is the one who helps to end the 
troublesome relationship between the males and females in the Day family. He is also the one 
who learns to love a woman and yet does not suffocate her. In this respect, George has 


progressed way beyond his male predecessors. 
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George is a multi-dimensional character who has a complex and at times contradictory 
personality that is shaped by his personal history of growing up in an institution: an orphanage. 
George grows up in a shelter for boys until he goes to college. In the shelter George and the 
boys are constantly told to invest in themselves alone and that only "the present has potential." It 
is a place that is governed by rules and facts. It is a place where one is made "to feel 
responsibility" for one's present action, often with corporal punishment. As a result, George’s 
life has been dictated by pragmatism and precision. This is how he assesses his life: “From a 
child I had to accept that some things you may want aren’t meant for you—or worse, not even 
good for you. I had wanted to know my parents, I had wanted to take part in sports. But none of 
that was to happen because of reasons beyond my control, and being carefully trained not to let 
that upset me, I made the best of it” (123). George has problems dealing with people, especially 
with women, because Mrs. Jackson, the enforcer and embodiment of this school of teaching, still 
regulates George's life as an adult: "I found out most women just didn't have Mrs. Jackson's 
pragmatism about the whole thing. Come right out and tell her what you were both thinking half 
an hour after meeting someone you've clicked with, and you're a pig ... she wanted to be 
pretty, to be intellectual, to be engrossing, to be adored, needed—special" (104-5). 

George's difficulty in dealing with women is certainly reflected in his relationship with 
Cocoa, as Cocoa observes: "You were one of the few men I knew who had absolutely no female 
friends or business associates" (191). George has been trained to be precise and pragmatic. "It 
was more than a routine; you operated by ritual. A place for everything and everything in its 
place. I guess a lot of it came from growing up in an institution" (145). Change tends to threaten 
George. Once he gets angry at Cocoa for moving his medicine bottle from its usual place and 


storms out of the house. Cocoa is made to think where their relationship is heading: "There were 
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six rooms in that house, and if I was to be afraid for every small change made, what was I to 
think about the biggest change of all—me?" (146). This shows clearly that George's ideas, 
values, thoughts, and ultimately his relationship with Ophelia are dictated by his early training in 
the institution: growing up in a boys' shelter and having a strict teacher in Mrs. Jackson, George 
has very little contact with women and does not know how to treat women as whole human 
beings. 

The contradictory character in George is revealed most clearly when he tries to define 
Cocoa after interviewing her for a job at his company. By "contradictory" I mean that we tend to 
dismiss George as a romantic person on account of his upbringing. But here, we see that George 
has a highly romanticized notion of Ophelia, and of male-female intimate relationship. On the 
one hand, George is quick to dismiss Ophelia for being one of the "too bright, too jaded colored 
girls" who wants to hook up with a man who is "going somewhere"; on the other hand, he is 
amused by Cocoa's Southern background and conjures up "images of jasmine-scented nights, 
warm biscuits and honey being brought to me on flowered china plates as you sat at my feet and 
rubbed your cheek against my knee" (33). This again shows that George's ideas and values of 
women in general and Cocoa in particular are largely from a white script. 

Yet another side of George shows him reluctant to make a commitment or reveal his 
feeling easily. For example, before he meets Cocoa, he dates a white woman named Shawn for 
five years but cannot make up his mind whether to go ahead with the relationship or call it off. 
Because George is reluctant to talk about his "feelings" surrounding his past life, Cocoa thinks 
that he does not trust her enough to share those feelings (126-7). For George's part, he feels that 
he is not ready to open up his heart. Nevertheless, he realizes the risk of holding back: "I was 


losing you because of my fear of losing you" (129). George's recognition of the risk in his 
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relationship with Cocoa is the beginning of his transcendence to a manhood that takes another 
person's feelings into consideration. Naylor is also aware of the impact of the social and 
historical factors on George, that is, he is the product of an institution that demands him withhold 
his feelings and treat Cocoa just as an object. 

Whatever notions George has of Ophelia, himself, and their relationship, those notions 
will be challenged and redefined once he crosses over the bridge, entering the world of Willow 
Springs, a world that defies time. Here, in Willow Springs and during the most important phase 
of George's transcendence, Mama Day plays a crucial role by serving as a link to connect George 
with his two male models Bascombe Wade and John-Paul Day. 

Not knowing the past associated with Cocoa's family, George tends to romanticize it 
because what Cocoa seems to have is exactly what he is lacking and would like to have. Naylor 
has emphasized the importance and the difficulty of mutual trust indicated by many of the 
misunderstandings between George and Ophelia. George's romanticized notion of Willow 
Springs is indicated in his wish to stay there forever, to play Adam and Eve in what seems to be 
a paradise. When George and Cocoa visit the other place—the family's old house which 
Bascombe Wade built for Sapphira—George wants to sit in the rocking chair (the very chair in 
which another Ophelia—Cocoa's great-grandmother—has rocked herself to death and broken a 
man's heart) and play Southern gentleman with Cocoa on his lap; while Cocoa, knowing too well 
the associations of the big house, hears only "You'll break his heart" (224). Apparently, George 
is unaware of the sorrows, sufferings, and deaths associated with Cocoa's family—not until 
Mama Day takes him to Bascombe Wade's tomb. 

After a bitter argument with Cocoa, George leaves the house and goes to Chevy's Pass 


where Bascombe Wade‘s grave locates. Somehow, he finds himself closer to Bascombe Wade, 
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"Just look at that poor slob buried there—he gave her a whole island, and she still cut out on 
him" (247). He is accusing Sapphira Wade of being ungrateful to the man who has given her 
everything in the name of love. Apparently, George is trying to resolve the embedded 
relationship between Sapphira and Bascombe by a simple mathematic formula: a woman should 
be grateful to the man who has shown her love by giving her everything, regardless of the 
consequences. He also blames Cocoa for not embracing his love wholeheartedly: he has made 
the biggest sacrifice for Cocoa by going home with her—a sacrifice so great that he will miss the 
Super Bowl in January when his usual vacation should have been. His formula again is at work: 
if he has sacrificed for Ophelia in a big way, what can't she bear for the sake of him? She should 
be the one to speak first and apologize. 

Noticing the varied gray before a hurricane approaches, George sees the whole landscape 
blended in gray and his breath feels that color too, "a heaviness that wanted to push itself out of 
[his] chest. There had to have been some days like this . .. when he [Bascombe Wade] stood 
here and waited for her [Sapphira]. The wind is bringing a message to George, "Waste. Waste. 
Yes, I looked at this monument; those leaves could easily be crying that" (248, italics original). 

But love seems to conquer all. When Cocoa’s life is in danger, George is determined to 
save her at all cost. No doubt, George has personal courage when it comes to save his beloved 
wife Ophelia. Even Miranda realizes the strong will in George that she does not find often in 
people: "He believes in himself—deep within himself—'cause he ain't never had a choice" (285). 
Yet George's belief in individual strength and in a self that has no roots and connections to the 
ancestral presence will be tested and found insufficient. Because at the moment, only a 
collective force will be strong enough to battle the evil force represented by Ruby and the natural 


force symbolized by the hurricane. To save Cocoa, Mama Day needs George to give up his 
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belief, to "hand it over to her. She needs his hand in hers—his very hand—so she can connect it 
up with all the believing that had gone before [Bascombe Wade's and John-Paul's in particular] 
.... So together they could be the bridge for Baby Girl to walk over" (285). In short, Mama 
Day's way is not a female's way per se, but a combination of male's and female's, just like the 
Baby Girl they are trying to save. She is not herself alone; she is the embodiment of all that is 
and has been of the Days, males and females. 

Ironically, what brings George's death is exactly his belief—in believing in himself too 
much, George rejects what is available and valuable to him: the love and support of Mama Day, 
Abigail, and the folks in Willow Springs. The African ontology of existence-in-relationship is 
foreign to him. As Naylor says in her interview with Kay Bonetti of the American Audio Prose 
Library, "life can be comical, if you will, even out of the most tragic situations . . . it is vital that 
we don't treat ourselves too seriously." This is very important for black people either facing a 
grim situation or living in a prejudiced society to understand. George's entire life has been a 
constant effort to prove that he is up to the challenge; that he needs to rely on himself since he 
has no family to sustain him. Even George realizes this flaw: "There were times when I tried 
too hard, pushing myself with the knowledge that I was all I had. And now you [Ophelia] were 
all I had, and with you needing me, I had to hold on to what was real" (291). His stance of 
believing in his individual effort prevents him from believing in others, from joining force with 
the community. 

The multi-dimensioned portraiture of Bascombe Wade, John-Paul Day, and George 
Andrews in Naylor’s Mama Day has shown her effort to explore the experiences of her people as 


they live day in and day out in this racist and sexist world. In the process of this exploration, 
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Naylor uncovers the courageous and memorable deeds of her people, singing a praisesong for 
them. She relieves the pain and humiliation of her people, trying to come to terms with them. 

According to Chikwenye Okonjo Ogunyemi, 

Black womanism is a philosophy that celebrates black roots, the ideals of black 
life, while giving a balanced presentation of black womandom. It concerns itself 
as much with the black sexual power tussle as with the world power structure that 
subjugates blacks. Its ideal is for black unity where every black person has a 
modicum of power and so can be a 'brother' or a 'sister' or a 'father' or a 'mother' to 
the other. This philosophy has a mandalic core: its aim is the dynamism of 
wholeness and self-healing that one sees in the positive, integrative endings of 
womanist novels (72). 

This really sums up what Naylor has done in Mama Day. She is more interested in the 
changes and/or the failures to make the change that have been undergone by her male characters. 
The strong note of love conquering hatred in Mama Day testifies to Naylor's womanist 
commitment. This is seen in her balanced treatment of the black male characters, a treatment 
that has taken various factors into consideration. Naylor has brought out the souls in her male 
characters by challenging them to their uttermost capacities. In Mama Day, black roots are 
celebrated; the ideals of black life are advocated; black unity that is embedded in the womanist 
commitment to the survival of an entire people has been strived for. 

Naylor has studied her male characters in their relationships with others, especially with 
female characters. This method allows us to see how they relate with others and how they play 
out their masculinity. The African ontology of “existence-in-relation, of balance, and 


dynamism” is very much at the core of a womanist perspective (De Lancey 16). Together, the 
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male and female characters in Mama Day have posed a serious challenge to the male-centered, 
Eurocentric masculinist discourse and the androcentric black masculinist discourse. 

A womanist reading of black male images in Naylor's Mama Day has proved to be 
fruitful. Naylor has used magical realism to dramatize her characters' experience. Naylor is 
committed to exploring black experience lived by black people in general, and black men in 
particular, in a racist, sexist, and classist American society. She believes in possessing the soul 
and has tried to demonstrate her male characters' effort in reclaiming their manhood and soul. 
Naylor's George Andrews has been able to undergo certain changes by reclaimimg his manhood 


and souls. 
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COMMUNITY SHOOT-OUT IN THE LAST CORRAL: 


CONFLICT AND RECONCILIATION IN ALASKA 
Daniel Henry 


Cradling British or Russian arms, iron-tipped spears and twenty-inch daggers secured by 
scabbard and buckler, men of the L’koot stay their posts against their Chilkat cousins on the 
meadow isthmus of Deishu. Gunfire has all but ceased on this fourth morning of battle; the 
prickle of high alert is replaced by anticipation of normalcy. Headmen of each faction emerge 
from a small house owned by neither. They still wear the whalebone shoulder-pieces and 
bearhide mantles of war, decked by prominent cedar hats carved into killer whale and sea 
monster. Draped over the right shoulder of each, though, is a Chilkat blanket, emblem of peace. 
“Enough bloodshed,” booms Chief Daanawaak’s voice against the walls of ancient spruce that 
define the meadows’ edges. ““We count six men dead on each side. Our fighting is done.” 

Ranks break and fade into the woods as warriors rush off to the large canoes that will 
take them to Deer Rock. An hours’ paddle north to the head of Lutak Inlet brings men of two 
watersheds to the L’koot River mouth and, with this high tide, upriver to the rock. The conflicts 
were waged first at the river mouth, then Deishu, near the mouth of the Chilkat River. The 
eulachon run on the L’koot had been strong this spring, while the Chilkat produced only 
moderate numbers of the smelt whose oil is highly valued throughout the region. The L’koot 
villagers had also secured exceptional stocks of sockeye salmon that had been dried and smoked 
last autumn in such quantities that larders still seemed full into late spring. Chilkats, whose four 
villages were also accustomed to plenty, were coming out of a lean season compared to the 
single village of the L’koots, and had been angered by their relatives’ unwillingness to share. 


Preceding gunfire, harsh words were traded which led, as it does every ten years or so, to a 
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deadly battle over the rights of Chilkats to fish the L’koot. And, as is custom, contentious 
families would forge a peace agreement at Deer Rock. 

Men dressed in beaded leggings and vests land the canoes on separate sides of the rock; 
the two groups gather along the grassy shores a few hundred feet apart. Some hold thick white 
shocks of bald eagle feathers. After each assembly exchanges messages carried by young 
runners, drums begin to throb somber rhythms and, one by one, dancers step forward. Choral 
voices rise like the fluffy eagle down being flung from seal gut sacks and lifted above the river 
by invisible currents. Dance movements grow jerky as the drums become more assertive. A 
constant background murmur is supplied by the shush of water flowing in clear blue-green 
channels between the large boulders scattered along this lower stretch. Drums grow louder, then 
boom to a sudden silence. Dancers freeze. River-noise rushes in to fill the void. 

Most dancers slowly retreat to their comrades, leaving only two men facing the other on 
either side of the rock. From their respective groups advance the headmen. Each costumes his 
dancer with a deerhide cape and an antlered headpiece. Warriors transformed to Deer; the jerky, 
exaggerated motion of the initial dance is replaced with elaborate circles of studied movement. 
Drumbeat is muffled, voices low. Peace is in the making. As eagle down wafts among them like 
the fat, lazy snowflakes of spring, troops sit on blankets, many resting their temples on bent 
knees in an attitude of prayer. Drums are silent, movements of the deer are furtive—first one 
cautiously stalks the other around the rock, then roles are reversed. No sound intrudes but that of 
the river, always the river. Drums and chants resound when the deer eventually embrace on the 
grassy flank between rock and rushing water. 

At the conclusion, Chilkats are invited to feast in L’koot clan houses. They listen and 


respond to former enemies who stand forth with salutatory speeches on the virtues of the 
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opposition. As the right hand is used to wield weapons, tonight the men will show peaceful 


intentions by eating with their left (1). 


Home Fires 

This scene has played through my mind countless times since settling in Haines, Alaska 
in the early 1980s. Located nine miles from our town of two thousand rugged individualists, the 
Chilkoot River and Deer Rock exercise a grip on me that, over the years, has only tightened. In 
this long history of battle and reconciliation among tribal factions, it seems, are answers to 
broader questions about brutal human conflicts over natural resources in Alaska and the world, 
as well as protocols for reconciliation. Assuming that conflict will persist as long as natural 
resources are perceived as scarce or plentiful by interest groups, what are the best ways to 
negotiate toward sustainable resolutions that protect human communities within ecosystems? 
How should we behave toward those who disagree with us? What words should we use? Which 
contain more power? As a debate coach, teacher, and ardent community member, I am wed to 
these questions, most of which are asked here on a daily basis. In a state known for obstreperous 
politics, Haines is ground zero. Herein is an attempt to account for the language of land use 
conflict across a statewide landscape which, when applied to a very local controversy, may 
supply reasons for hope. 

If you stand on Main Street in Haines, then rise straight into the air ten thousand feet, you 
can more clearly see the context in which the drama unfolds. Separated by a single stegasaurean 
mountain range, the Chilkat and Chilkoot rivers meet the sea in Lynn Canal, an oceanic channel 
cut deeply into the glacier-draped Coast Range. Not far from the northern terminus of this, the 


deepest fjord in North America, the two watersheds empty into inlets on either side of the 
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fifteen-mile-long Chilkat Peninsula. Black-rock mountain ranges emerge from icy seawater on 
either side of the fjord to gain as much as nine thousand feet, leaving only the gradual south- 
facing slopes and dendritic river valleys to support human or animal communities. 

And from the open ocean nearly ninety miles distant come salmon, eulachon, halibut, 
seals, sea lions, whales and, in recent centuries, strangers seeking a land with answers to match 
their questions. 

The Tlingit men who warred with each other over rights to a river’s wealth were prepared 
for ritual forgiveness of their clansmen, but to others in the region, they were shrewd negotiators, 
traders, and sometimes deadly protectors of their realm. In addition to claiming a wealth of fish 
and game, Chilkats served as gatekeepers on a popular route up from the rainforest murk of 
Southeast Alaska into the high, dry tundra-taiga of the Interior. They were key players in the 
exchange of goods from Canada’s West Coast northward even to Inupiaq country on the 
Beaufort Sea. But they were but one of many northern groups engaged in struggles over local 
resource control, and those numbers have only grown. 

In today’s Alaska, land use conflicts are larger, more organized rhetorical affairs, but to 
stakeholders they are still a matter of life and death. For most, land and resource use constitute 
personal identity and subsequent standing within a community. So, talking about a mountain 
range, wolf pack, or salmon run draws heat. Brushfires can quickly become infernos in a state 
where everyone else knows someone you know. Whether debating timber reform in the Tongass 
National Forest, or arguing over caribou and oil drilling in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, 
use of conflict and conciliatory language shares elements unique to Alaska, but universal to other 
communities in the throes of natural resource battles. With this essay, it is my intention to 


identify key players in regional land use clashes, describe their use of persuasive language, then 
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explore the conflict themes as they bend toward reconciliation around long-standing contention 
and debate over the Chilkoot River Corridor. In this manner, perhaps, can I further understand 


the scorching polemic of my hometown, and discover the lesson of Deer Rock. 


Our Land, Our Words 

Alaskans come to public forums as gladiators. We rail against newcomers, Outsiders, 
insiders, Feds, state officials, regulation, deregulation. It is easy to speculate that our struggle 
with the elements transfers a certain feistiness to meeting halls in Kotzebue, Tok, or Hydaburg. 
External factors like weather, winter, isolation, bugs, long distance and close quarters feed into 
peculiar community styles. 

Also, internal dialogue between personality and ideology is more pronounced when the 
few among 668,000 residents speak out in a public forum. This is who I am; my idea is who I 
am. Through our endurance comes a sense of propriety, and the determination to fight for a 
perceived way of life on the Last Frontier. 

To her residents, Alaska is a haven, hideout, or hell—often a combination. With such a 
grand backdrop, it is second nature to idealize the “Great Land” and its dramatic trappings. How 
can our ideas persuade a target audience in a public forum, especially among ideological 
combatants locked within the constraints of Alaska’s intimate society? The state’s mythic 
“urban-rural divide” has widened over the decades of Anchorage’s steady growth. At nearly 
350,000 residents, the metropolitan area contains more than half of the state’s population. 
Among city residents, many still maintain physical and political bonds with rivers, forests, 
mountains, and coastlines. To the rapidly growing segment of Natives who relocate from Bush 


Alaska to Anchorage, strong ties remain with traditional subsistence activities such as fishing or 
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gathering berries. Their neighbors may be non-Natives who enjoy hunting, snow machining, 
skiing, sport fishing, or hiking on lands used for thousands of years by Native ancestors. What’s 
more, they may work in the mining, oil, fish or forest industry, as a retailer, educator, soldier, or 
as a guide for visitors on scenic tours in the summer. Each group may hold radically differing 
views about land use, much of which evulses at public meetings. Lines separating categories and 
stereotypes are further blurred by Native corporate leaders who choose development over their 
heritage or by oilmen who quote Thoreau and Muir. 

Whether in meeting halls, editorial pages, or living rooms, Alaskans are bound to exude 
righteousness over the best use of our state’s bounty. There’s so much wealth and so few 
residents that it is easy to adopt the attitude asserted repeatedly by former Governor Wally 
Hickel that Alaska, despite 60% Federal, 11% Native, 28% State and only .08% private control, 
is the “Owner State” (2). We exchange opinions because we can’t help it. Close 
interrelationships against legendary backdrops, even for those who came to “get away from it 
all,” forces Alaskans into tightly woven networks, bringing a Northern perspective to Edward 
Corbett’s declaration that rhetoric is “inescapable,” and that “everyone living in a community 
with other people is inevitably a rhetorician” (3). 

Opinions tumble like glacial streams from the mountains of our beliefs; they rush down 
steep ruts to collide with other freshets on their way to acceptance, rejection, or evolution in the 
confluence of public perception. When antagonists scrap over Alaska’s natural resources we 
draw from our streams in the manner that Aristotle called rhetorical, or characteristic of 
“discovering...the available means of persuasion.” The Greek scholar recognized the importance 


of three modes that create the persuasive statement: ethos, logos, and pathos. 
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Aristotle called ethos the most potent of the modes as it reflects the character of the 
persuader including trustworthiness and authority. If audience members have reason to doubt an 
advocate, little reason exists to heed her message. In modern America, /ogos is the assumed 
standard from which most legalistic or policy decisions spring. Facts and statistics validate a 
rhetor’s message in a way that “softer” approaches cannot. Ironic, then, is the role of pathos, or 
emotion, in argumentation. Although oft maligned, those vigorous opinions that flow from the 
heart may command the attentions of audiences otherwise inured to charts, graphs, and 
pedigrees. In his seminal work, The Rhetoric, Aristotle devoted a full third of the text to detailed 
descriptions of anger, love, fear, benevolence, pity, indignation, shame and other emotions to be 
manipulated by the rhetor. In Alaska, the roar of voices, like creeks, produces a cacophony that 
can drown reason and wash away traces of civility (4). 

Benchmark rhetorician, the late Kenneth Burke, would have looked to Alaska’s public 
land use conflict for its dramatistic effect among actors engaged in a battle over mythologies. In 
his A Rhetoric of Motives, Burke argues that traditional principles of rhetoric, or the art of 
persuasion, arise from the speaker’s deep love for Self, and from that, all things projected as Self. 
Connected as we are to the myth of the Garden of Eden, Burke posits, our quest for love leads us 
to defend our Edenic visions, whether borne of a desire to extract or protect. Either, however, 
may end in ruin; the “nostalgia (of) living on the land” begins “a progress towards the speed-up 
of a Detroit factory, and thence toward atomic and bacteriological war.”(5) Even without 
Burke’s gloomy endgame prediction, any observer of Alaska land politics can readily recognize 
the potentially destructive force of competing utopian views, but also the opportunities inherent 


in heartfelt clash. 
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In Burkean terms, drama comes to mean the interplay between persons who hold 
differing attitudes and beliefs, while dialectic “stresses the thoughts (Burke’s italics) held by the 
persons, in both forms the element of personality figures.” Dialectic, Burke lectured in his essay 
about Emerson’s “Nature,” transcends the skin of characters toward “‘ideas...vibrant with 
personality” created for each rhetorical event. According to Burke, an audience may experience 
“tragic catharsis” by the persuasive messages articulated by characters in a play, public meeting, 
or national debate. While listeners may feel “purged” by rhetorical swordplay, arguments stay in 
the ring long after the combatants go home. “Dialectical transcendence,” or the persistent 
unfolding of ideas, may bring audience members to a “new or further dimension” Burke iterates, 
that accompanies personal transformation (6). To the extent that the American debate over 
public or natural lands has evolved toward greater civility since the Wilderness Act of 1964; in 
Alaska, the agonistes that characterize land debates still lead to incendiary clash. 

The Great Land has been, and continues to be, the subject for fever-pitched debate. 
Discussion over its purchase from Russia in 1867 prompted dreamers like Senator Charles 
Sumner to posit that in Alaska lay the future of the nation. In the course of his three-hour oration 
to Congress, Senator Sumner argued that the price tag of $7.2 million justified the potential value 
of minerals, forests, fisheries, agriculture, shipping, tourism and national defense. Historians 
agree that his speech probably turned the tide of public opinion from opposition to “Walrussia” 
to embrace a far-flung land that would soon be the pride of a nation in the throes of post-war 
reconstruction (7). In the 92 years before statehood, Alaska continued to be the focus of 
visionaries who prophesied the national and international significance of a territory amounting to 
375 million acres with a coastline far surpassing the total shorelands of the contiguous states. 


Land use zealots like Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and John Muir squabbled publicly 
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over the “wise use” of America’s northern possession. Their grappling, some of which is 
described later, reflected Burke’s assumption that true debate stems from the projection of Self 
onto the object of clash, in this case a land rich with natural resources and aesthetic possibility. 

The inclusion of Alaska Natives in the mix, especially in the land claims movement of 
the 1960s, engendered a dialectical transcendence that surpassed prior American land debates. 
Historically, great Native American orators spoke from battlefields, but in Alaska they conducted 
business with non-Natives in conference rooms and meeting halls. A strong Native voice moved 
land use discussion to Burke’s “further dimension, ” a process that continues today. The passage 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971, which granted 44 million acres and a 
billion dollars to more than 60,000 indigenous residents, was proof positive of the change in 
rhetorical tenor. The power of Native Alaskan discourse left an indelible mark on subsequent 
controversies like the Trans-Alaska Pipeline debate and today’s furor over the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge (ANWR). 

Contemporary national debate over Alaska lands probably reached its most fervent pitch 
during the rhetorical slugfest that culminated in the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act (ANILCA) of 1980 when, in the eleventh hour of his beleaguered administration, President 
Jimmy Carter signed into law a provision that designated federal protection for a landmass larger 
than California. The issues surrounding ANILCA’s passage still resonate among Alaska 
residents whose values clash over access and development of wildlands, but the greatest conflict 
lies in a key legal distinction regarding the rights of urban and rural residents. The law stipulates 
that in times of fish and game shortages, rural Alaskans are more deserving of subsistence rights 
than urban residents. Inasmuch as the provision breaks with the Alaska constitution’s 


declaration that fish and game belong to all residents, the subsistence debate rages between 
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legislators representing the largely Native populations of the Bush and those in the metropolitan 
majority. At one of many special legislative sessions since ANILCA to resolve the subsistence 
conflict, former governor Steve Cowper identified the core premise of both constituencies: “In 
no other place in America can people choose to live in a way that is fundamentally much the 
same as the lives of the pioneers of this country, and of the aboriginal people before them. It is a 
way of life that is forever lost to the rest of America” (8) (9). 

In a nation fed by shopping centers and take-out food, to stock one’s larder with salmon, 
moose, berries, or fish oil becomes more than a lifestyle, it is a political statement. Protecting 
food sources commits citizens to democratic engagement, assures admission into the community 
of rhetoricians. 

National imbroglios certainly ensnare urban and rural Alaskans alike, and generally give 
shape to most discussions about land use. Best, if the Feds are involved, then members from all 
sides of the political spectrum can at least temporarily combine forces against a common foe, 
perhaps to secure a fleeting sense of catharsis. Author and former Missoula, Montana mayor 
Daniel Kemmis suggests that the constitutionally guaranteed right of “due process” consisting of 
“notice, and the opportunity to be heard” actually relieves parties in conflict of their 
responsibility for their statements at public meetings. Reliance on government process removes 
the necessity to solve our problems ourselves; no longer do we have to respond to each other on 
the rocky path toward agreement. Swordplay is duly acknowledged, recorded, and perpetuated. 

Eventually, however, issues arise, as they do in families, tribes, and neighborhoods, 
which can no longer be denied. The time comes when we must face each other in a public 
setting, show our cards, and dare to disagree. In this land of proud rustics, such a showdown can 


be disastrous, but it is also possible that from the calamity can come an understanding and 
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respect borne of startling kinship. We find that we are bound to the land itself as much as we are 
to each other, that a mountain or blueberry meadow can hold deep meaning for all the players in 
the drama. “So it is that places may play a role in the revival of citizenship,” writes Kemmis. 
Places have a way of claiming people. When they claim very 

diverse kinds of people, then those people must eventually learn to live 

with each other, they must learn to inhabit their place together, which 

they can only do through the development of certain practices of 

inhabitation which both rely upon and nurture the old-fashioned civic 

virtues of trust, honesty, justice, toleration, cooperation, hope, and 

remembrance (11). 

The perceived stakes in land debates are especially high among small towns and isolated 
enclaves such are found throughout Alaska. The highly personal nature of public debate in the 
last frontier can wither the most civic-minded, attracting those stalwarts whose unswerving 
beliefs supply the fortitude suitable to withstand prolonged struggle. What follows is 
identification of a few prime rhetorical figures and their stances, then a return to my hometown 
of Haines to observe how a clutch of hotheaded true believers can be transformed into a 
community of collaborators. It is perhaps due to the elements of a small population struggling 
for meaning within a vast territory that a unique opportunity exists to work things out as 


neighbors, rather than campaigners. 
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Players 

Natives 

American notions of frontier encamp around Opportunity and all her handmaidens. 
Founded on the range of possibility inherent in free land, the historic concept of frontier offered 
within it the promise of “perennial rebirth” which Frederick Jackson Turner posited was one of 
the “forces dominating American character” (12). While to Europeans frontier indicated 
boundarylands, or the limits of a nation’s sovereignty, in America, according to historian Walter 
Prescott Webb, its meaning implied “‘an area (Webb’s italics) inviting entrance” (13). For those 
seeking such an invitation, then, the possibilities stretched as far as imagination could fly. 

In most American states and territories, first among claimants were Native Americans 
who based their perception of land rights on historical use by sovereign nations—Sioux, Nez 
Perce, Apache, Cherokee, or scores of other collections of indigenous groups who “constitute 
nations in the strictest definition” (14) Alaska Natives’ experience, however, was quite different 
than that of the nations who entered into 371 treaties with the U.S. government, nearly all of 
which were broken. Rather than resisting military invasion and coercion, Natives gradually 
permitted the entrance of U.S. government and economic interests as they believed would 
benefit their people. Their overall decentralization, relative isolation, and perception of available 
resources justified agreements that promised wealth. The Aleut and Alutiiq peoples of the far 
western and southcentral coastlines had dealt with Russians long before Americans purchased 
the territory in 1867. Other than the occasional whaling vessel or exploratory party, the Central 
Yupik of the southwest mainland and Inupiaq of the North Slope had little contact with 


Outsiders. Athapaskans lived in small, semi-nomadic groups dependent on the watersheds 
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throughout much of Interior Alaska, including most of the far reaches of the Yukon River 
drainage. 

Among Alaska Natives, the Tlingit and, to a lesser extent, Haida, sustained regular 
contact with Europeans, but, as many will remind you even today, never signed over their land. 
Tlingits dominated most of the territory that is Southeast Alaska, a region characterized by 
hundreds of islands that comprise the 400-mile-long Alexander Archipelago. Connected by an 
intricate water-web of inlets, passages, and fjords, these “people of the tide” lived in well- 
established villages identifiable by log longhouses, palisaded fortresses, and totem poles. 
Smaller, permanent fish camps appeared at creek mouths and lagoons along the outlying 
waterways. 

The Tlingit were known not only as shrewd entrepreneurs and prolific artisans, but also 
as powerful orators. At the heart of Tlingit oratory, write linguists Richard and Nora Marks 
Dauenhauer, was the concept of ownership, or “at.o'ow.” Meaning “an owned or purchased 
thing,” at.o’ow included land or landmarks such as a stream mouth, mountain, or bay; a celestial 
body, a personal name, an artistic design, and a broad range of other “things.” The Tlingit 
nation’s strong sense of propriety, reflected in their public address, was the “spiritual, social, and 
rhetorical anchor” of their culture (15) President and CEO of the regional corporation, Sealaska, 
Robert Loescher, once declared to me that the decision to allow non-Natives into his people’s 
territory was a “proactive thing.” “We never lost a war, never signed a treaty,” he said. “This 
will be our home forever” (16). 

Tlingits may be the most outspoken of Alaska’s indigenous people, but since ANCSA all 
Alaska Natives have staunchly maintained that sovereign control of land and resources is the key 


to preserving their culture. In a recent lecture series devoted to remembering the Native claims 
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act, former state legislator and Inupiaq activist Nels Anderson, Jr. swept his hand across his 
view of the audience, squinting at a point beyond our heads: “When I see the land—the forests, 
lakes, and mountains, the fish, birds, and animals—I say it’s mine. It was handed down by my 
ancestors. And I must pass it on” (17) Imbedded in the singular argument of ownership are 
themes that have been used to support land protection or development of a resource: stewardship 
for future generations, the subsistence way of life, and primacy, or “we were here first.” Also 
tied closely with all these arguments is land use as a spiritual practice. Linguist and Russian 
Orthodox priest Michael Oleksa defended the Tlingit and Haida totemic traditions by comparing 
the “ecological dimensions” of Christianity with the broad-based respect shown by Native 
Americans for all living things. “Showing reverence, respecting animals or natural forces as 
sacred manifestations of a spirituality” was a result of living in small communities closely linked 
with the land as a sacred place “because it is the product as well as the object of God’s love” (18) 
The integrity of Native traditions in Alaska depends upon the sustained use of the land, 
considered by many to be a sacred bond. 

Developers 

One of the great paradoxes of Alaska is inherent in the dominant attitude that it can be 
loved for its beauty, natural state, and effect upon the human spirit, yet remains imminently open 
for business. During the pipeline debate, the New York Times observed that “exploitation for 
personal gain is as Alaskan as the sourdough” (19) Whatever economic opportunity is perceived 
in America’s last frontier today crosses into all corners of the culture, even if it extends only to 
accepting an annual check from the state’s permanent fund reserve, a regular dividend from the 
earnings of investments stemming from oil development. As wilderness and parkland have 


grown in popularity throughout America, so have the perceived natural values of the North. This 
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is evident in the dynamic growth of Alaska tourism in the last two decades, especially by those in 
search of a former, quieter world not crisscrossed by roads or phone lines but by wild rivers and 
grizzly bear tracks. But the presence of visitors extends the paradox, hastening the same 
development that they might decry. 

Even Alaska Native groups must confront internal conflicts over that land which is sacred 
and that which can be mined, drilled, or logged. With the passage of ANCSA, hundreds of 
disparate tribal groups scattered across the state were transformed into 13 regional corporations 
beholden to shareholders and parent to scores of village corporations. Unlike their previous 
affiliations with Bureau of Indian Affairs and other federal programs, enrollment into the 
corporate world led most Natives down the familiar economic road to the Bottom Line. After a 
few years of ANCSA, Native corporations were busily developing assets and investing toward 
their future. 

While some corporations struggled for solvency, perhaps to face bankruptcy, other 
Native business ventures flourished. The village corporation in Haines is Klukwan Inc., which 
rocketed into the Fortune 500 in the mid-1970s based on the immediate liquidation of thousands 
of acres of old-growth forest in Haida country at the southern tip of the Panhandle. While 
environmentalists protested the roughshod logging practices of the corporation, Klukwan Inc.’s 
leaders justified their aggressive tactics as necessary to support shareholders and the long-term 
needs of a culture. During the Alaska Native Review Commission hearings of 1984, conducted 
by Canadian Justice Thomas Berger, Klukwan board member Ed Warren testified that “we are 
preoccupied presently with economics, but in no way are we forgetting our heritage.” He talked 


about helping his shareholders understand how “money is a tool” for the continuation of new and 
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traditional ways. “We are in an industrial society. We stand on one foot in the spiritual part of 
our being; the other foot stands firm in the area of economics” (20). 

Among non-Natives, interest in developing northern resources sprang thirty years after 
the 1867 purchase of Alaska. For all the congressional bluster about untold wealth and manifest 
destiny, few Americans paid attention to the opportunities of “Seward’s Folly” until July 17, 
1897. On that morning, a ship tied up at the Seattle docks with news that would electrify a 
nation deep in an economic depression. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer’s headlines said enough: 
“GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! Sixty-eight rich men on the Steamer Portland. STACKS OF 
YELLOW METAL!” Headlines coast to coast screamed about the “ton of gold” (the Portland 
actually held two tons), prompting the first of many stampedes that would define the rhetorical 
style of development in Alaska (21). 

The Klondike and Nome gold rushes of the turn of the century spurred a decade of 
interest in developing Alaska, but that slowed considerably through the years of two world wars 
and the Great Depression. Discovery of oil by Ray Arnett on the Kenai Peninsula in 1957 
rekindled enthusiasm for further exploration by oil corporations, leading to the discovery of a 
huge oil field at Prudhoe Bay and in 1966 the gubernatorial election of self-made Alaska 
millionaire, Wally Hickel (22) Hickel’s promise to create an “environment of hope” by building 
an industrial basis for a modernized Alaska stirred up an electorate clamoring for change. In a 
speech delivered to a state chamber of commerce conference in 1967, Hickel defied any who 
urged “restraint and patience” in the development of Alaska’s natural resources. “Things do not 
just happen. Men make things happen,” he declared (23) Two years after Hickel took the 
governor’s seat, newly elected President Richard Nixon appointed him as his Interior Secretary, 


elevating his ethos as a speaker to a national stage. After Nixon relieved him of the position for 
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Hickel’s public criticism for his policies in Viet Nam, Hickel returned to Alaska where he wrote 
the bestseller Who Owns America? In it, he declared, “People fear an economic depression. I 
fear more a depression of the spirit.” A “controlled society,” he wrote, prostitutes patriotism and 
morality at the expense of free enterprise and personal growth (24) Once again representing 
Alaska as her governor twenty years later, Hickel reiterated the same message in a speech 
delivered at his posh Captain Cook Hotel. In it, he told the members of a “frontier thinking” 
conference that for the sake of future generations, “we cannot stop development.” 

The challenge to our creativity is to find ways to improve 

development and care for the other values important to the 

human family. That’s caring for the ‘total environment’— 

people, people’s needs, and nature. Those who call 

themselves environmentalists—but are only concerned 

about nature—are not addressing the fundamental theme 

of our generation and the next (25). 

As a consistent modern spokesperson, Hickel’s forty years of leadership echoes the 
primary messages for Alaska’s development. The “four key issues” that he identified in his 
second gubernatorial bid summarize the position that most pro-development rhetors make to 
justify economic stimulus in Alaska: 1. Independence (“Alaskans want to bring decision-making 
back home to Alaska”); 2. Limited government (“Alaskans want to put the state operating 
budget on a diet”); 3. Wealth (“Alaskans want to boost Alaska’s economy”); and 4. Family and 
Community Health (“Alaskans want to protect Alaska’s families and Alaska’s children’’) (26) 


For Hickel and other like-minded spokespersons, advocating the health of Alaska’s economy 
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takes on a messianic tone, but, in the debate about wildlands and natural resources, so does 
discourse from all sides. 

Conservationists 

In 1981, five months after the passage of ANILCA, I asked former Secretary of the 
Interior Cecil Andrus why he fought so hard for Alaska wilderness during his tenure in the Carter 
administration. He paused, raised his bushy eyebrows, and smiled. “What could I do?” he 
murmured. “It was our last chance to save America’s crown jewels” (27) Since Sierra Club 
founder John Muir first canoed the Inside Passage in 1879, conservationists have raised Alaska 
to a standard apart from the rest of the world. In the published account of his northward 
journeys, Travels in Alaska, Muir promoted the “pure wildness” of Alaska at every turn. 
Although the mission towns and Native villages he visited along the way earned his assessment 
as “inhospitable” and “miserable,” the mountains, forests, glaciers, and even bad weather carried 
with them “divine light” (28). 

Muir’s promotion of Alaska surely had a significant impact on the growth of popular 
interest in the United States and the world, but a colleague on the 1899 Harriman Expedition best 
summed up its attraction: 

There is one other asset of the Territory not yet 
enumerated, imponderable, and difficult to appraise, 

yet one of the chief assets of Alaska, if not the greatest. 
This is the scenery. ...The Alaska coast is to become the 
show-place of the earth, and pilgrims, not only from the 
United States, but from far beyond the seas, will throng in 


endless procession to see it. Its grandeur is more valuable 
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than the gold or the fish or the timber, for it will never be 
exhausted (29). 

Cruise ships brought the first numbers of tourists who could stare at the passing 
landscapes from relative comfort, but following the gold rush era came visitors who were 
interested in directly experiencing Alaska’s rugged country. Lured by the untamed images mass- 
produced by writers Jack London and Robert Service, these new dreamers trickled northward in 
search of the remnants of an American frontier. Robert Marshall was one such dreamer. 

Born in New York City to Florence and Louis Marshall, Bob took to the mountains early 
in life. His father, one of the nation’s preeminent constitutional law specialists, also kept 
summer quarters in the Adirondacks, so his energetic sons became avid climbers. While at his 
forest retreat, Louis Marshall devoted much of his energies to a campaign to create the vast state 
park that exists today. Inspired by the wild country and his father’s activism, Bob Marshall took 
on forestry as a calling. Just before he completed his Ph.D., Marshall met Gifford Pinchot, the 
man who formulated most of U.S. forest policy as Theodore Roosevelt’s Chief Forester. 
Marshall’s enthusiasm burned with new heat from Pinchot’s firebrand conservationism (30) In 
that spring of 1930 he published his seminal paper, “The Problem of Wilderness,” which asserted 
three key reasons for the preservation of wildlands, all deeply anthropocentric. Marshall’s first 
justification was for the effect of frontier lands on human physical vigor and health, along the 
lines of Turner’s “American character.” The second benefit of wilderness was mental health, 
according to Marshall, which he broke down into “independent cogitation,” learning the art of 
repose, and siphoning off aggressive desires. Third came aesthetics, in terms of actual beauty as 
well as the stirring effects on one’s soul (31) These arguments evolved further in the following 


year after he had spent nearly 13 months in isolated Wiseman village, north of the Arctic Circle. 
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Marshall feared that the simple ways of rural Alaska would vanish in humanity’s deadly 
crush. He saw in his beloved Central Brooks Range the possibility of mines, roads, and dams. 
He also recognized the patriotism invested in his government’s drive to conquer wilderness and 
wrote in 1937 that “many invaluable resources have been depleted disastrously. In Alaska the 
dominant development policies of the United States should be balanced by a policy of 
preservation” (32) As a founding member of the Wilderness Society, Marshall’s idea lived long 
enough to be reflected in the Wilderness Act, and into the 1970s when advocates would talk 
seriously about ecosystems. But even then, Alaska developers generally copped the attitude 
characterized by one environmental leader as “the rugged philosophy that ‘if you’re going to be 
raped, relax.’” (33). 

The oil pipeline and ANILCA battles altered two major ways that preservationists would 
discuss Alaska. In the decade of the Environmental Protection Act and the Endangered Species 
Act, it made sense to argue for habitat health for its own sake. Wilderness and wildlife 
populations held considerable sway in policy deliberation. By the time ANILCA became law, 
most national environmental groups had field offices in the state and were an ongoing presence 
in land use discussion. The swelling ranks of environmentalists found that to be heard in a 
largely pro-development state, they had to make alliances with long-time residents. Partnerships 
with Native groups proved to be a persuasive tool when the arguments stretched to Washington, 
D.C. “We shared with most rural Natives the desire to preserve the wildlife habitat and 
landscapes within and around their lands,” said Dave Cline, Alaska regional representative for 
the Audubon Society about passage of ANILCA. “We helped them get the legislation amended 
to assure continued opportunities for subsistence on federal lands, to round out their land 


holdings, and to provide resource development opportunities” (34). 
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Unique partnerships may, in fact, be a factor in resolving smaller community-based land 
use issues, such as exist in communities across the state. In the evolution of American land use 
argumentation over the last century, the actors and their scripts have become predictable. 

Players descend on the stage of each new fight, set up camp, and prepare to cannonade the media 
sometimes for decades. But in the absence of federal legislation or front-page headlines, small 
town Alaskans are left to face each other, provoked, seething. Here, then, is the way my 


hometown deals with conflict. 


Deer Rock Redux 

Haines is known throughout the state as obstreperous and vengeful. In twenty years of 
living here, I’ve had a front row seat to public meeting wars, obscenities shouted across Main 
Street, and enemies squaring off in the grocery store. Sometimes I wore the community bull’s- 
eye, sometimes I shot at it. The clash began when the national ecology movement rode its white 
horse into our town in the mid-1970s —tesidents and a few outsiders began to question local 
timber practices and wildlife management. With only a few brief truces, the internecine warfare 
has grown into the 21 Century, earning locals the nickname “Hainiacs.” As recent as January 
2002, the Alaska governor’s state “tolerance commission” published a finding called “Ten Ways 
to a More Tolerant Alaska” which fingered Haines citizens as lacking in respect for other 
viewpoints, particularly related to the environment. Commission member Shari Kochman 
confirmed Haines’ widely known divisiveness. "It’s a tough one. You hate to condemn a 
specific community, but Haines has a reputation and it’s no secret. It’s not typical of Alaskan 


communities” (35) 
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That our town should owe its existence in part to the oratory of John Muir is an irony that 
helps me make sense of our ringside manner. 

As Muir paddled on his first venture into Alaska’s Inside Passage, he became more 
enthralled by the lofty peaks, the sprawling tidewater glaciers, and towering forests until the sea 
narrowed when he reached the spectacular Lynn Canal. A Presbyterian missionary and three 
Tlingit elders accompanied the great naturalist in a cedar canoe on his 250-mile voyage north 
from Wrangell. Muir was eager to meet the Chilkat and Chilkoot tribes who served as the 
gatekeepers and packers from the tide’s edge over the mountains into the interior of Yukon and 
Alaska. These northernmost Tlingits were renowned for their fabulous artwork and aggressive 
defense of their homeland, and had mostly kept Europeans at arm’s length. They were 
fascinated, however, by the fiery “Brotherhood of Man” oration issued by the craggy Scotsman 
upon their meeting in the village of Yendestucke at the mouth of the Chilkat River. When Muir 
had finished his talk about “the fine foodful country” God had given them, the shaman stood and 
replied: 

It has always seemed to me that while trying to speak to traders 
and those seeking goldmines that it was like speaking to a person 
across a broad stream that was running fast over stones and making 
so loud a noise that scarce a single word could be heard. But now, 
for the first time, the Indian and the white man are on the same side 
of the river, eye-to-eye, heart to heart (36). 

A scant three miles from the portentous meeting site, a Presbyterian mission was erected 
in the early 1880s on a pasturelike isthmus called Deishu, or “end of the trail.” The Haines 


mission was named for an officer of the national Presbytery who never made it to Alaska. 
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Shortly after the turn of the century, a half dozen canneries sprang up in the area to process the 
salmon that returned in staggering numbers to spawn in the Chilkoot and Chilkat (“salmon 
storehouse” in Tlingit) Rivers. The rush of ’98 brought thousands of dreamers up the Lynn 
Canal, but few paused at the Haines mission on their way to Skagway, a dozen miles farther. A 
decade later, Haines began to take on the appearance of a community with a future when the U.S. 
Army built its first permanent Alaskan post, Fort William H. Seward. Not until the first full- 
scale sawmill was built in 1939, however, did locals secure a sense of economic stability. 
Located on a point where the Chilkat River met seawater, the new mill was in view of the village 
site where John Muir won approval of his Tlingit hosts. The mill would eventually become the 
mainstay of the town, a symbol of its entrance into the modern world and into regional and 
global timber markets. 

Forty years later, however, Schnabel Lumber Company was a symbol of shrill dispute 
between those who feared for their livelihoods and those who saw the ruinous effects of logging 
on the region. By the 1970s, the forest products industry was by far the largest employer in 
Haines, amounting to nearly 70 percent of the adult workforce. With timber bids dwindling in 
the 17 million acre Tongass National Forest, John Schnabel announced his intention to focus 
more logging efforts in the surrounding state lands of what would later become the Haines State 
Forest (37). 

But Haines-area forests are quite different from the great stands of spruce and hemlock 
rising from Tongass lands stretching south. Maps of our region depict the Chilkat and Chilkoot 
valleys as narrow slices of green amid an immense convolution of rock and ice. Unlike the froth 
that roars from glaciers balanced atop the enclosing peaks, the two rivers muscle through verdant 


stands of cottonwood, spruce and hemlock, many of which represent the greatest trees growing at 
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such a northerly latitude. While forest stands elsewhere in the Tongass were on 60-year cutting 
rotations, severe winters and shallow soil meant that Haines trees needed a century to reach the 
size necessary for sawlogs. The marginal riverine forest provides habitat for brown and black 
bears, lynx, moose, beaver, wolves, and the largest single congregation of bald eagles in the 
world. 

Before they were protected under the Endangered Species Act, eagles in Haines supplied 
locals with idle entertainment and gas money. A pair of talons fetched a two-dollar bounty. 
Locals would collect their “eagle money,” then add their talons to a Main Street barrel that, when 
it overflowed in spring, was dumped on the beach, attracting squadrons of eagles to fight over 
the meager remains. A trickle of new people coming to town saw things differently—the trees, 
bears, eagles and salmon that attracted them meant more than the few bucks that could be 
gleaned from or carcasses. 

Disagreements among neighbors became brawls over the ensuing years of mill 
slowdowns and closures. The camps exchanged rhetorical gunfire over competing visions of the 
future. When words seemed ineffectual, some mill partisans took to smashing windshields, 
slashing tires, and refusing service at local businesses to the “commie conservationists.” The 
tenor of debate grew even more strident when the state made provisions for an “allowable cut” of 
Chilkat forests. Public meetings about the new harvest policy were packed with millworkers 
who often shouted down those who disagreed with them. The vitriol boiled over when ANILCA 
was passed in 1980, effectively “locking up” several million acres of prime Tongass timberlands, 
thus reducing further the supply of logs to the Haines mill. The mounting tensions took on 
dramatic implications as residents fought for what they thought was literally their survival, 


confirming Kenneth Burke’s assumption that rhetorical clash reaches a significant level when 
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combatants project a love of Self (and concomitant fears) on competing Edenic visions. At 
public meetings, outspoken citizens regularly lobbed accusations at each other to the cheers of 
listeners whose fears were temporarily purged by the swordplay. In 1980, local journalist Jeff 
Brady editorialized in the Lynn Canal News that 
Haines reminded me of a small Southern town in the early 

1960s. The South was force to cope, and eventually learned to 

cope with and accept desegregation. Haines is merely trying to 

cope with its own existence, just like every Alaskan town. But in 

Haines right now existence is looking people right in the face. 

People get mad easily. They bend the truth to their own 

satisfaction. Or they accuse others of misinterpreting the truth 

(38). 

The renewed focus on logging Haines land caught the attention of Colorado Senator Gary 

Hart, who suggested that the federal government take extraordinary measures to protect the 
world-renowned Council Grounds, a stretch of the Chilkat River that draws up to four thousand 
bald eagles to the heart of the embattled state forest. The senator proposed a national park. The 
threat of a federal takeover coupled with a series of Audubon studies showing a positive 
relationship between eagles and forest health prompted an uneasy alliance among state officials, 
biologists, conservationists, Natives, and loggers who goal was to work out a plan that favored 
humans and their national symbol. Parties brought to the table a number of issues familiar to 
Alaska land conflicts. Each group claimed that economic stability was a foremost goal—for 
loggers it meant a steady supply of timber for harvest; environmentalists claimed that protecting 


the birds’ environment would mean a healthy tourist industry and assure future salmon runs; and 
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Natives used their traditional authority to combine the need for local jobs in the forest products 
industry with that of sustaining a productive fishery. For developers and Natives especially, the 
notion of further governmental control proved a powerful motivation for finding alternatives. 
Like most Alaskans, they distrusted Washington bureaucrats even more than they did regional 
environmentalists. 

Ironically, it was the adamant refusal to accept outside control of local resources that 
forced feuding neighbors to approve the Alaska Chilkat Bald Eagle Preserve in 1982. The 
Tlingit village of Klukwan, located in the center of the preserve, refused to sign the joint 
agreement. One year later, the state adopted a management plan for the Haines State Forest. In 
an speech delivered to an annual Bald Eagle Festival gathering 14 years later, former governor 
Jay Hammond called the eagle preserve pact a “Mission Impossible” that turned out to be “a 
crown jewel in the annals of cooperative resource management” (39) Although discourse in the 
closing moments of the preserve discussions approached a “dialectical transcendence,” it was the 
sort that derives from a loaded gun pointed at one’s head. 

Many other flare-ups over natural resources in the Haines area have ensued in the two 
decades since the eagle preserve was signed into law. Citizens have fought over a proposed 
copper mine on the scenic Tatshenshini River, cruise ship pollution controls, and the encroaching 
popularity of backcountry tours, whether by raft, jetboat, bus, bush plane, or helicopter. In 
January 2001, an unlikely assembly of local advocates came together to discuss long-term 
planning for the Chilkoot River corridor; a watershed that spills out of glacially carved Chilkoot 
Lake to empty into a steep ocean inlet a mile away. On the west bank of this clear, rushing river 
is a large rock near which many tour buses and other vehicles park in the summer to observe as 


many as sixteen brown bears emerging from deep woods to fish for salmon. A small sign 
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indicates the value of the rock as a place of peace and negotiation. This is Deer Rock where, a 
Tlingit elder told me, “wars have been avoided by our ceremonies.”(40). The presence of 
abundant wildlife, shoulder-to-shoulder sports fishers, a campground, prime timber, Native 
sacred sites and a flood of tourists have made it necessary once again to take measures to avoid 
war over this unique place. 

Comprised of tour operators, environmentalists, biologists, Native leaders, teachers, and 
local politicians, the Chilkoot Working Group has met quietly for more than a year to formulate 
ways to protect the river and its environs, but also protect the businesses that depend on the 
Chilkoot’s natural beauty. As a member of the Group, I observed entrepreneurs defend their 
economic bottom line, but with a twist. In past conflicts, the dichotomy existed between jobs 
and ecological health. In the Chilkoot, jobs depend largely on ecological health. The bears, fish, 
and striking scenery that draw thousands of viewers each summer also supply employment and 
revenue. When faced with the prospect of cutbacks in visitor activity, one operator declared, 
“tour operators are under tremendous pressure to produce animals.” A state bear biologist’s 
response was cautionary: “just remember that you have to keep in mind that you want to see 
them the next time and the next.” In most Haines meetings, an exchange of this nature would 
have encouraged others in the room to throw their weight toward a shouting match, but the 
interrelated truths of both statements quelled the antagonism. Silence filled the room. A Native 
leader then stood and spoke about the need for a community ceremony so that “everyone would 
feel a part of this special place” (41). 

In my mind I pictured Deer Rock in a blizzard of eagle down while speeches by warriors 


honored their opponents. More than ever, conflict seemed a necessary prelude to peace. 
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FLAWED HYPOTHESES: ALASKA AS THE LAST FRONTIER 
Stephen G. Sylvester 


“Why do you want to come to Alaska?” is the kind of question asked only in states whose 
residents consider themselves inhabitants of the former and eternally present trans-Mississippi 
frontier West. New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, Floridians, even Georgians know why educated, 
intelligent, urbane college professors desire positions in their states. They don’t have to ask. But 
folks in states that were once territorial parts of Frederick Jackson Turner’s infamous Frontier 
Hypothesis always ask, and do so in a way that at once suggests pride in real or imagined 
uniqueness and wonder at the prospect’s naivety, ignorance, or outright stupidity. A candidate 
for Director of a small college in the Matanuska/Susitna Valley just north of Anchorage, I 
answered the question brilliantly. “I have long been fascinated with the frontier and have lived 
in a number of former frontier states—Muinnesota, the former lands of the Sioux and the 
Chippewa; North Dakota, so frontier that its residents want to drop the North in order to be 
recognized as a whole place rather than a half; Montana, the Last Best Place, and now Alaska, 
the Last Frontier.” It wasn’t until later that I noticed that “The Last Frontier” is Alaska’s state 
motto and appears on its license plates, the caribou ones, the Klondike Gold Rush ones, even the 
homely yellow ones from an earlier time. Alaskans one and all consider themselves pioneers, 
residents of the Last Frontier, and embrace all of the things that means. 

There is a certain pomposity to Alaskans claiming membership in the frontier. People 
who live there and those who aspire to live there emphasize the mythic proportions of everything 
from the difficulty of day-to-day life to the grandeur of their surroundings. But there is a 
concomitant pomposity in scholars of the frontier who have, from the beginning their 


consideration of the frontier, ignored Alaska. From Turner, who began the now 100-year-old 
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battle over the definition of the West, to Patricia Limerick, the most thoughtful of today’s 
historians of the West, the frontier lies between Virginia’s Tidewaters in the East, the Pacific 
Ocean in the West--with the Mississippi River or somewhere just west of it the practical jumping 
off point--Canada to the North, and Mexico to the South. Perhaps a brief and admittedly 
superficial tour of the quagmire that comprises the defined frontier is in order. Do understand 
that my primary contention here is that all frontier hypotheses are flawed, that none of them 
work particularly well, even within their own, self-contained parameters, but had their authors 
included Alaska, they would have expanded their anecdotal and philosophical base 
exponentially. Scholarly pomposity is the target. Alaskan pomposity is a different, and larger 
topic. 

The impetus for “The Significance of the Frontier in American History”! was the official 
closing of the frontier. The 1890 census indicated that, except for isolated areas of open space, 
there were about two people per square mile, enough for the U.S. Census Director to declare the 
frontier closed. The closing seems premature. Some very large areas, especially Alaska, don’t 
begin to approach that density, even today, but for Frederick Jackson Turner, the key to the 
frontier was the free land on the edge of civilization, free land that appeared to disappear with the 
stroke of the Director’s pen. 

Actually, millions of acres of land were distributed long after the 1890 census. The great 
migration to Alaska began in the 1890s, and homestead laws remain today, although distribution 
of land has ceased. “The term (frontier) is an elastic one,” he wrote, “and for our purpose does 
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not need sharp definition.”” Actually, his definition was so dull as to exclude Alaska, even then 


the largest single area of unsettled land in the United States. 
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Turner later said that he considered the frontier a process that defied geographic 
definition, and a confusing and spotty process it was, involving constant and regular expansion 
across the continent, predictable political and social change, and ultimate permanence. He 
contended that American democracy was the result of the frontier process, that successive bands 
of migration—fur trapping and trading, ranching, mining, and farming (the only permanent 
one)}—pushed the nation through an evolutionary process, creating both national institutions and 
a uniquely American personality. His brief essay, the most important ever written by an 
historian, hinted at the “Safety Valve” effect—the frontier as the outlet for excess population. 

Turner institutionalized what I call Frontier Deification, that annoying and wrong-headed 
passion that historians, novelists, and other chroniclers have for worshipping even the most 
mundane or destructive or mythical events as somehow exciting, productive, and positive, or at 
least as parts of the West’s unavoidable and admirable uniqueness. The self-proclaimed 
historian Ken Burns, famous for his many historical documentaries, says “I am honor-bound, 
duty bound by working with facts to try to tell a dramatic and entertaining, but still fact-based 


narrative, fact-based story.”* 


Every good story in based on fact, somehow, but that does not 
make good history—it makes myths. Virtually all of Alaska's written history is, like most 
frontier history, fact-based but firmly imbued with frontier deification. 

The succession of frontiers didn’t actually work anywhere as Turner described it. The 
mining frontier predated the ranching and herding frontier in Montana, for example, and in fact 
encouraged it. Given the work being done all over the West to repair damaged mining lands, 
effects of that frontier appear to be to be at least as lasting as the farming frontier, the one Turner 


believed closed the frontier. But it can hardly be denied that there were groups of what, pioneers? 


who descended upon lands in the West—trappers, traders, herders, prospectors, farmers. 
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Oftentimes, pioneer farmers started west to be something else—miner, soldier, trapper—but 
turned to farming out of desperation. Alaska was hardly different, except that farming has never 
really caught on. Perhaps fishing, which is universally ignored in the lexicon of frontier 
historians, is Alaska’s version of the farming frontier. Seems like everyone in Alaska has either 
a boat or a plane, the one to fish from, the other to get to the fishing in. And if mining includes 
drilling for oil, Alaska is right up there with the leaders in permanence. 

Virtually all historians of the frontier fall into two categories—Turnarians, to borrow Pat 
Limerick’s phrase, or anti-Turnarians. Walter Prescott Webb falls in the latter category. Webb 
not only defined the frontier geographically, he did so in a singularly limiting manner. 
Establishing the 100" meridian as the eastern border of the West, Webb included all of the states 
west of there, but made the availability of water the salient key. From the 100" meridian to the 
coast, the land was dry. He ignored the Pacific Northwest and any other area that actually had 
sufficient water, a habit historians have long employed when reality doesn’t fit the theory. But 
he was, as a later anti-Turnarian, Donald Worster wrote, for thirty years the West’s premier 
historian, and he wasn’t entirely wrong. There is a tremendous amount of dry land in the West, 
including in Alaska. After all, virtually of Northern Alaska suffers a paucity of liquid water. 
Residents of villages north of the Yukon River, more than half of Alaska, suffer water shortages 
continually. Residents at Galena, for example, may pay as much for water as they do for 
housing. 

Worster could “feel it in his bones” that Webb was right,* having grown up on the 
Mohave and having lived and traveled throughout the West. He promoted a regional 
interpretation, which naturally excluded Alaska, probably because of its distance and separation 


from the rest of the West. Besides, Worster thought Webb exactly right in promoting 
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mechanisms that made possible the settlement of the arid West—six-guns to tame the Indians, 
barbed wire to protect the crops from cattle, and windmills to provide the magical water. 
Worster wasn’t interested in six-guns, which was a foolish suggestion anyway (Webb thought 
that repeating pistols mystified the Indians), or barbed wire, which required invention, 
marketing, and a transportation system that came after the settlement Webb described. He was 
interested in windmills—irrigation specifically, which was and is important in the lower 48’s 
West but not much in Alaska. And he is, like Webb, Turner, and a host of others, a frontier 
deist: 
I think of it [the West] as a distinct place inhabited by distinct people: people like 
my parents, driven out of western Kansas by dust storms to an even hotter, drier 
life in Needles, California, working along the way in flyblown cafes, fruit 
orchards, and on railroad gangs, always feeling dwarfed by the bigness of the land 
and by the economic power accumulated there. .. . My West is, by contrast the 
story of men and women trying to wrest a living from a condition of severe 
natural scarcity and, paradoxically, of trying to survive in the midst of entrenched 
wealth.> 
What is this “entrenched wealth” that Worster mentions? Was there someone already in the 
West, successfully coping with the hardships? Maybe he was talking about Indians, whose 
definition of wealth would certainly differ from that of the settlers, even after a Turnarian 
metamorphosis. His is the picture that Alaskans have of themselves, of course. It is the most 
common of frontier mechanisms, this personalizing of the impersonal, this blaming failure on 


another’s successes, this denial of capitalistic reality; in short, a victim culture. 
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Other historians narrowed the Worster/Webb regionalist theory even more. Elewyn 
Robinson, a longtime University of North Dakota Professor, talked about the frontier’s “Too 
Much Mistake,” the error of trying to support more institutions—churches, schools, means of 
transportation, bars, stores—than the population justified. Ross Toole, University of Montana 
Professor and the son of a Montana Territorial Governor, complained bitterly about the capital 
control outside of the state. Montana, like every other true frontier state and territory, never 
developed population sufficient to support markets for its own products. Therefore, prices are 
set elsewhere—in New York for gold and copper, in Minneapolis for wheat. They were right, 
for the most part, and what they said worked in Alaska as well. But since they were primarily 
concerned only with their respective states, their theories failed to gain significant national 
attention. 

Other frontier deists have done better, of course. Larry McMurtry, prize-winning 
novelist, considers himself an historian, and Stephen Ambrose, considered an historian but in 
reality a story-teller with strong credentials but doubtful integrity, consistently promote the 
heroic myth. To both of them, rich and famous because of their ability to tell fact-based stories 
the buying public wants to hear—the frontier was a male bonding experience, characterized by 
quiet men of heroic proportions, with the occasional woman tossed in for variety, for spice. But 
their success is due in no small part to the non-, or the anti-frontier deists. 

By the 1980s, academic fascination with the frontier had waned, and with it, public 
interest. Part of that had to do with the mistaken belief that the frontier is so far past as to be 
moot and therefore we need no longer offer college courses about the West. Another part may 
have had to do with the distance between the patriotic passions enflamed by the American 


Bicentennial and the next real anniversary, the Corps of Discovery in 2004. The period of 
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diminished interest in the frontier corresponded with an economic depression in Alaska, 
occasioned by the completion of the pipeline. 

Enter Patricia Nelson Limerick, the leader of a set of scholars who began to question the 
frontier deity historians, Turnarian and anti-Tunerian alike. While both of those groups had been 
deists—they simply worshipped the frontier experience from different perspectives—Professor 
Limerick portrayed the frontier experience in a more realistic light--still flawed, of course, but 
better. The Legacy of Conquest, published in 1987, renewed the academic battles over the 
importance of the frontier, and over just what that word meant. Coupled with approaching 
millennium hyperbole, the frontier came alive once more in both the popular and the academic 
realms. Unfortunately, Professor Limerick and such revisionist colleagues as Clyde Milner and 
Charles Rankin, neglected Alaska once again. Alaska is mentioned only once in The Legacy of 
Conquest, and that only in reference to the state’s good fortune at OPEC’s expense.° She does 
scarcely better in her collection of essays, Something in the Soil: 

For several decades, some historians have earnestly campaigned to redefine the 
frontier as a contested zone of cross-cultural meetings. These careful requests to 
stretch the term “frontier” to accommodate ethnic diversity have not carried far 
beyond the walls of universities. Consider, for example, the license plates of 
Alaska. Alaska is a state with an enormous amount of unpopulated land, but, by 
the same token, it is a state where the vast majority of the people live not outdoors 
in nature but in cities. In that very urbanized state, each automobile sports a 
license plate with words, “Alaska: the Last Frontier.” Nota single one of the 
drivers, I am willing to bet, understands this to mean, “Alaska: The Last Zone of 


Cultural Interpenetration and Contested Hegemony.” 
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Alaska is very urbanized? Compared to what, Colorado? Anchorage, the only “city” in 
Alaska with a population greater than 30,000 holds about a quarter of the state’s population when 
everyone is home, is smaller than Colorado Springs. Alaska is far more rural than Colorado, or 
any other state, and has fewer cities than any but Montana and Wyoming, both of which tie 
Alaska with one each. None of those states sport populations that normally live “in nature.” 
There are more people living outdoors in Washington D.C. than there are in sunny Arizona. 
They are called "street people" or "bums," but their dreams may not be that different from the 
dreams of the pioneers, who also squatted on public land, illegally more often than not. 

Something in the Soil includes “Ten Things About the West’”® that establish frontier 
identify. The ten comprise yet another flawed general hypothesis that ignores Alaska. Predicting 
that this one will, like its predecessors, suffer the indignity of rejection, let's see if Alaska as a 
prototype supports the them and visa versa. In the interest of time, we shall abridge the ten a bit. 

1. The West is prone to aridity and semiaridity. Half of Alaska is arid—frozen water 
is not particularly useful and frozen ground is hard to till. 

2. The West contains more Indian reservations, and more visible, unvarnished Indian 
people. Alaska has no Indian reservations. That state’s method of dealing with 
the native population was to cede back millions of acres of land, which are 
administered by “unvarnished” Indian people in so-called Native Corporations. By 
percentage of total population, there are more Native Americans in Alaska than in 
any other state. 

3. The West shares a border with Mexico. Alaska doesn’t, but does share a border 
with both Canada and Siberia, which must count for something. After all, five 


other frontier states share borders with Canada. 
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4. The West borders the Pacific and is tied to the nation by maritime connections as 
well as by overland connections ... Alaska, too. 

5. The West contains the bulk of land still under federal control. Alaska is 96% 
federal land, far more than any other state. 

6. Largely as a consequence of the public lands and relations with conquered people, 
the West has provided a particularly illuminating case study in state power, 
showing how the United States as a nation conducted conquest. In the permanent 
control of public lands, in the subsidizing of private businesses like the railroad, 
the operations of the federal government are spotlit. Alaska lives on federal 
dollars, reaping far more in return that its citizens could ever pay in taxes. The 
result is a state that at once hates the federal government for its insistence on 
controlling those things it pays for, and can’t live without its largess, which long 
ago became a “natural right” to most Alaskans. The same can be said for 
Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, and the other non-urbanized and dependent regions 
of the West. 

7. The West is characterized by boom-and-bust economies. Alaska is the prototype 
boom-and-bust economy, dependent on oil, fishing, and tourism. My favorite 
bumper sticker: “Please God, give us one more pipeline. We promise not to piss it 
away this time.” 

8. The intentional popularizing of the Western image has given the region a 
particularly heavy dependence on the uncertain industry of tourism and on the 
effort to meet the expectations generated by the mythmakers. One can hardly 


locate a picture of Alaska that does not make the air appear clearer than anywhere 
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else on earth that does not contain mountains, eagles, bears, salmon, or some other 
symbol of the great outdoors. Even photographs of ANWR make that almost 
featureless plain hauntingly beautiful. Alaska advertises nationwide to attract 
tourists, selling its fish, scenery, and native arts and crafts like carnival barkers, 
and no state save Hawaii is more dependent on tourist dollars. 

9. The West is the Nation’s dumping ground, either for troubling populations of 
Indians or Mormons or for toxic wastes. Alaska is too inconveniently located to 
serve as a toxic dump. Canada would never allow trainloads of atomic waste to 
cross its forests and streams, and it was far easier to herd Indians to Oklahoma 
than to Alaska. One could make a case that few states are more attractive to the 
flotsam and jetsam of the lower 48, lured by pretty pictures, the frontier myth, no 
taxes—there is neither a state income nor state sales tax—and a couple of thousand 
dollars each per year from the permanent fund. 

10. The West displays the ongoing legacy of conquest in everyday life. There are few 
places where life is perceived as more difficult or challenging Alaska. It is cold, it 
is dark, distances are amazing, costs are high, the economy is undependable, and 
so on. You have to be tough to live in Alaska, but hardship is a source of pride. 

Have I made my case? If Limerick's list is valid, Alaska must fit in the frontier. One final point. 
Alaska is a state in transition, a piece of a much larger region in transition. The romantic myth 
of the frontier is largely dead in the West, killed by reality, by the victim culture, by dependence 
on federal funding, by ironic reversals. Finally, 112 years after the official announcement, the 
frontier is closed. There is no more free land. There isn’t a lot of cheap land, which was more 


common in the West than free land anyway. Ironically, the very lands that once drained 
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population from the urban East are losing population to the urban East and West, where the 
markets and therefore the money is. Do the governments of California, Oregon, New York, or 
even rural Vermont spend millions of dollars trying to keep their children in-state? The 
governments of Alaska, Montana, Wyoming, and several other western states do. The best of 
their children, the cream of the labor force, once lured by the dreams of riches in the frontier 
West are now lured to the Silicon Valley, to Manhattan, to Chicago—despite the recession and 
September 11, because that is where the money is, a kind of reverse safety valve. Through it all, 
the frontier hypotheses were flawed and Alaska should not have been left out. But come to think 
of it, Alaskans probably don’t want to be part of the vanishing frontier, and wouldn’t miss being 


left out of the latest frontier hypothesis despite my careful efforts to include it. 
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JOHN FORD’S THE SEARCHERS. A WESTERN ODYSSEY 
Kirsten Day 


John Ford’s 1956 film The Searchers is a groundbreaking film in that for the first time, 
the protagonist demonstrates a psychological complexity not previously found in the Western 
genre. At the same time, however, the roots of this character type can be traced back to ancient 
times: in that the film’s hero, John Wayne’s Ethan Edwards, is a wanderer on a long and difficult 
quest to preserve the integrity of a woman, and a heroic renegade who relies on his wits and 
often seeks his ends through questionable means, he harkens back to the 7"-century BCE hero of 
Homer’s Odyssey. Although this relationship has been acknowledged by a number of critics, 
such as Joseph McBride and Michael Wilmington (147), the extent to which Ford relies on 
Homer’s timeless myth has been underestimated: the affinities between the ancient Greek epic 
and the 20'"-century Western are pervasive enough to suggest not just the recurrence of a general 
character type, but that Ford has consciously uprooted Odysseus’ tale and transplanted it in the 
American West in order to create an Odyssey for modern society. 

Ethan Edwards is an Odysseus figure in that he is a wanderer who longs to be rooted in 
the community, but is ultimately estranged. After spending ten years at war in Troy, Odysseus 
spends the next decade desperately trying to get back home to Ithaka and his wife Penelope. 
Ethan too is a wanderer, a fact emphasized in the film’s title, the film’s theme song (“What 
makes a man to wander? What makes a man to roam?...”), and in repeated shots which situate 
Ethan as an outsider by showing him through doorways. Also like Odysseus, Ethan 
demonstrates a longing for home; this is demonstrated in the opening scenes in the obvious 
tenderness he feels for his brother’s wife Martha and by the recurring symbolism of the rocking 


chair by the fire. Furthermore, because of their liminal positions in society, both Ethan and 
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Odysseus approach their homes cautiously, unsure of how they will be received: when Odysseus 
finally arrives at Ithaka, he enters his home disguised as a beggar in order to assess the situation 
and the loyalty of the various members of his household. Ethan is likewise guarded in his 
approach: the “languorous timidity” with which Ethan rides up to the Edwards’ home is 
contrasted with his adoptive nephew Martin’s bold and energetic approach (Gallagher 334). 
Furthermore, both Ethan and Odysseus are ultimately estranged from the home, destined to keep 
wandering: the prophet Teiresias tells us that after he finally does get home, Odysseus must soon 
set out again on another long journey, while the final shot of The Searchers shows Ethan walking 
off alone after having restored Debbie and Martin to the home. 

Not only is Ethan like Odysseus in his relation to the home and family, he is also 
Odyssean in his character: both are strong, heroic men, but at the same time, they exhibit human 
failings and often accomplish goals through morally questionable means (McBride and 
Wilmington 147). Odysseus is one of the wiliest characters in Greek mythology: he is known for 
his slick, lying tongue, and is frequently opposed to more straightforward, unambiguous heroes 
like Achilles and Ajax. Ethan’s heroism, too, is questionable: in fact, he is repeatedly suspected 
of criminal behavior. Suspicions about Ethan’s past are initially raised when he refuses to let 
Captain Clayton swear him in as a deputy, and Clayton asks, “You wanted for a crime, Ethan?” 
Later, although the circumstances might be considered to warrant the killing, Captain Clayton 
asks Ethan for his gun and initiates an arrest for Futterman’s murder, again characterizing Ethan 
as an outlaw. Also, both Ethan and Odysseus demonstrate behavior contrary to that which they 
expect from others: Odysseus, for instance, forbids his men from opening a bag that holds the 
winds and later from eating the cattle of the Sun; when they do these things anyway, Odysseus 


berates them for their ruinous lack of restraint. Yet he too is unable to restrain himself at key 
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points—he insists on identifying himself to Polyphemos at risk to all their lives, and he lingers 
too long in Kirke’s bed, delaying their return considerably. In The Searchers, Ethan 
demonstrates a similar hypocrisy: he hates Native Americans and expects the same racism from 
other white characters; yet, at the same time, he is familiar with and even participates in Indian 
culture—he knows their language, he can identify their accoutrements, he identifies with their 
psyche. Furthermore, both heroes are willing to endanger their men’s lives to achieve their own 
ends—Odysseus sacrifices the lives of six of his men to the Scylla in order to take the short route 
home, and Ethan stakes Martin out “like a piece of meat” to thwart Futterman’s robbery attempt. 
Finally, both protagonists achieve their ends in ways that run contrary to society’s ethical codes. 
Odysseus methodically kill the suitors after taking them off guard, disarming them and cutting 
off their escape routes. Ethan shoots men in the back: not only does he fire at retreating 
Comanches, but he also shoots three white men, Mr. Futterman and his accomplices, as they 
attempt to run away. These sorts of similar personality traits have led many critics to label Ethan 
as an Odysseus figure; however, an examination of Ethan’s relationship to other characters in the 
film suggests a much more pervasive connection with Homer’s Odysseus. 

In the Odyssey, the enemies Odysseus encounters represent aspects of his own psyche 
that he is reluctant to acknowledge. This phenomenon is most evident in the famous Cyclops 
scene, in which Polyphemos is initially cast as the “anti-Greek” and opposed to Odysseus 
(Austin 24); later, however, Odysseus and his enemy are paralleled through subtleties of 
language and symbolism, and this identification ultimately exposes the “other” as a 
manifestation of the aspects Odysseus attempts to deny in himself. Similarly, Ethan’s fear of the 
cultural other and obsessive hatred of the Comanche chief Scar for the murder and abduction of 


his brother’s family actually disguise a much darker motivation: as Arthur Eckstein puts it, Scar 
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has done what Ethan “wants to do but cannot do and cannot even admit to wanting - he 
annihilates Ethan’s brother’s family and seizes the women for himself” (3). When Ethan, who 
has repressed his desires, sees them played out by another, he redirects his sexual frustration and 
his horror at his own immoral inclinations into a hatred of Scar and a desire for vengeance 
(Eckstein 3). As in the Odyssey, a series of linguistic, visual, and symbolic parallels connect 
Ethan and Scar, revealing that Scar works as a “shadow” figure for Ethan much as Polyphemos 
did for Odysseus. 

In Book IX of the Odyssey, the Cyclopes are cast as representatives of the cultural other 
in that Odysseus describes them in terms of whatever it is that makes them not Greek (Austin 
23): “These people neither plow nor plant... They have no assemblies or laws...[they] do not sail 
and have no craftsmen to build them benched, red-prowed ships...” (Homer IX: 106-123). 
Polyphemos himself is presented as the anti-Greek individual in that he exhibits characteristics 
despised by Odysseus himself and the Greeks in general: he eats dairy products instead of meat, 
he drinks milk instead of wine, he lives in isolation rather than in a community, and he scorns the 
gods and the laws of xenia, or hospitality. Yet while Odysseus detests Polyphemos’ barbarism, 
he nonetheless envies him for having what Odysseus cannot: a utopian existence in which the 
land provides every need without labor. As Norman Austin notes, the Cyclopes need nothing: 
“They need no ships. They need no extra territory. They need no agriculture. They need no 
technology” (29). Odysseus, on the other hand, needs all these things. Moreover, despite his 
contempt, Odysseus exhibits many of the characteristics he despises in the Cyclops. The most 
important of these is a disrespect for the guest-host relationship: although Polyphemos mistreats 
his guests—he imprisons them and proceeds to eat them one by one—Odysseus has also abused 


the hospitality of his host by entering Polyphemos’ cave without permission and helping himself 
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to his food. Furthermore, at the end of the epic, Odysseus behaves towards guests who have 
invaded his home and appropriated his goods much as the Cyclops behaved towards him: he 
traps the suitors and slaughters them one by one. Additionally, like the Cyclopes, who “don’t 
care about Zeus or his aegis or the blessed gods...” (Homer IX: 266-67), Odysseus is estranged 
from Greek religion, persecuted by the god Poseidon for his hubris, and later for blinding 
Poseidon’s son. By the end of the episode, Odysseus and Polyphemos have “traded” identities: 
Odysseus has become “outis,” or “no man,” just as Polyphemos was initially cast in terms of the 
negative; likewise, Polyphemos has become Odyssean in that his most prominent characteristic 
is a wound which signifies grief and pain, just as one of Odysseus’ identifying features—his 
name - is derived from the verb odyssomai, meaning “to be grieved.” The two enemies also 
trade attributes: Polyphemos develops a taste for wine, a symbol of agriculture, technology and 
civilization, while Odysseus makes off with emblems of Polyphemos’ pastoral existence—sheep 
and cheese. When Odysseus finally defeats his enemy, it is appropriately through an act of 
aggressive masculine domination: he pokes out Polyphemos’ eye with the sharpened trunk of an 
olive tree, a fairly clear visual image of rape or penetration. Thus, Polyphemos functions for 
Odysseus as a Jungian shadow figure, a projection of what he hates and fears in himself and with 
which he must ultimately come to terms. 

A remarkably similar relationship is found between Ethan and the Comanche chief Scar 
in The Searchers. Like the Cyclops in the Odyssey, the Comanche work as fairly obvious 
representatives of the cultural “other” in this film: they are nomadic, whereas the whites are 
“settlers,” they are viewed as savage and uncivilized, whereas the whites are attempting to make 
civilization out of the wilderness, and they subvert Christian laws—they miscegenate, they steal, 


they scalp. As the “other,” Native Americans in general, and particularly Comanches, are 
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viewed as savage and dangerous by the white characters in the film; even Reverend Clayton, a 
“man of God,” refers to the Comanches as “a band of bloodthirsty savages.” At the same time, 
like Odysseus, the film’s hero, Ethan demonstrates many of the same characteristics he despises 
in his nemesis. Like the savage, impious Indian, Ethan is estranged from white man’s religion: 
he interrupts both a wedding and a funeral, the latter by abruptly shouting, “Put an amen to it! 
There’s no more time for prayin’! Amen!” Then, just as Ethan participates in Native American 
culture, Scar is complicit in white culture: this fact and the parallel between the two men is 
emphasized when Ethan and Scar finally meet, and Scar retorts to Ethan’s insinuating question, 
“You speak pretty good American for a Comanch’—someone teach you?” by flinging the 
question back at him soon thereafter—“You speak good Comanch’—someone teach you?” 
Also, just as the whites despise the Comanche for stealing, as when they drive off the settlers’ 
cattle, Ethan too takes over others’ property, as when he appropriates Debbie’s cattle. Not only 
does Ethan share characteristics with Scar, they are also similarly motivated: just as Ethan 
pursues the Comanche in revenge for the deaths of his family, we find that Scar, too, has acted 
from a similar need for vengeance when he explains, "Two sons killed by white man. For each 
son, I take many [scalps]." Furthermore, Ethan’s search for Debbie becomes a quest to kill her 
when he knows that she has been “tainted” by sexual relations with Scar, but at the same time, 
there are suggestions that Ethan, too, has had sexual relations with a native American woman - 
Martin Pawley’s mother. Finally, as in the Odyssey, Ethan and his enemy are connected through 
an exchange of tokens and identities: Ethan carries an Indian spirit stick, while Scar wears the 
“gold locket”—a confederate war medal - that Ethan had given Debbie. Also, as with Odysseus 
and Polyphemos, Ethan and Scar ultimately exchange identities: Scar takes over Ethan’s role as 


hero, rescuing Debbie from Ethan (Slotkin 469), and then Ethan slips into Scar’s role as 
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“savage,” scalping his enemy and effectively becoming that which he hates. Ethan’s scalping of 
Scar, moreover, represents the conquering of his shadow through symbolic castration, a sexual 
metaphor that parallels Odysseus’ triumph over Polyphemos. In this way, the heroes of both the 
Odyssey and The Searchers are paralleled with their nemeses, implying a darker and more 
complex underlying motivation for their behavior than is first suggested. 

In addition to the parallel between the relationships of the protagonists of the Odyssey 
and The Searchers to their enemies, our heroes’ quests are likewise driven by strikingly similar 
motives: Odysseus continually strives to get home, reunite with his wife and son and restore his 
family unit, while Ethan’s initial goal in The Searchers is to rescue his niece Debbie from Scar 
and restore her to her family and the white community. Furthermore, both quests are made 
urgent by the sexual threat these women pose: Odysseus is anxious to reach his wife before she 
gives herself to one of her suitors, while Ethan is pressed by the need to save Debbie before she 
comes of an age to enter into sexual relations with her captor. The underlying urgency of these 
missions is furthermore based in similar societal concerns: in both the Greek and white settler 
cultures, it was crucial to keep their women pure: Anne Carson has demonstrated that in the 
highly patriarchal culture of the Greeks, identity is intimately tied up with paternity and progeny; 
therefore, women play a crucial role in the transfer of status (158). The danger posed by an 
unfaithful wife is emphasized in the Odyssey by constant references to Klytemnestra, who 
cuckolds and kills her husband Agamemnon. Likewise in the American West, there was a strong 
need to maintain the distinction between races because the position of the white settlers who 
were attempting to establish a claim by encroaching on Native American territory was so 
precarious. As McBride and Wilmington observe, “If a white man impregnates a dark woman, 


he is planting his seed in an alien culture; but if a dark man impregnates a white woman, he is, in 
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the eyes of the primitive white, violating her” (162), and in effect, threatening the integrity of 
white culture. Therefore, when Debbie becomes Scar’s “wife”, Ethan shifts from a mission to 
save her to a mission to kill her. As with Klytemnestra, who was killed by her son for her 
crimes, a woman in the American West who threatens the male order needs to be eradicated. 

Another relationship in The Searchers which finds a parallel in the Odyssey is that 
between Ethan and Martin Pawley, which reflects Odysseus’ relationship with his son 
Telemachus. Despite Ethan’s racial hostility towards Martin, Martin functions as a surrogate son 
to Ethan, a point driven home when Ethan bequeaths all his worldly possessions to Martin in his 
will. The point could also be argued that Martin is in fact Ethan’s illegitimate son, since Ethan 
has evidently been intimate with Martin’s mother, and is the one who rescued Martin after his 
parents were massacred. Martin’s possible illegitimacy and his marginal status as a “half-breed” 
parallel Telemachus’ own doubts about his paternity: when asked if he is Odysseus’ son, 
Telemachus replies, “My mother says that Odysseus is my father. I don’t know this myself. No 
one witnesses his own begetting” (Homer I: 232-34). The period of apprenticeship to the father- 
figure, moreover, serves a similar function for both Telemachus and Martin: Odysseus and Ethan 
are destined to continue their quests after the story’s close—since wandering and searching is 
integral to their natures—but for Telemachus and Martin, the period of questing and nomadism 
is merely an episode which marks a transition from boyhood to manhood (McBride and 
Wilmington 158). 

In addition to marking out Ethan as an Odysseus figure by paralleling the complex 
relationships between the protagonists and their enemies, their women, and their sons, Ford 
demonstrates his indebtedness to Homer through the structure, pacing and tone of his film. For 


example, the Odyssey is interrupted by a long narrative sequence in books 9-12. Here, we are 
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challenged to scrutinize the account of the narrator, Odysseus, as he tells us of his adventures. 
This central narrative sequence is the longest in the epic, comprising four books of twenty-four, 
and has a complex perspective: the poet reports Odysseus’ account which consists of dialogue 
between characters. This section of the epic also contains a notable tonal shift: the Cyclops 
episode, for instance, is characterized by, as Norman Austin puts it, “buffoonery...orgiastic 
revelry...[and] burlesque phallicism...” (4). In The Searchers, we are given a similar 
interruption with Laurie’s reading of a letter from Martin. Peter Stowell points out that “Shifts in 
narrative style, length of running time, and tone set this middle sequence apart” (130): as in the 
Odyssey, the perspective is complex, consisting of three different narrative voices (Laurie reads 
Martin’s letter which reports dialogue between the characters), the sequence is far longer than 
any other in the film, and the tone is “surprisingly comic” for a film that is fundamentally tragic 
in nature (Stowell 130). Furthermore, Homer uses Odysseus’ narrative in Books IX-XII to 
emphasize the unreliability of perspective by exposing Odysseus as a liar: for example, as 
Odysseus and his men leave the Cyclops’ island at the end of book IX, Odysseus tells us that 
they row out as far as a man’s voice could carry, and he shouts back to Polyphemos, revealing 
his true identity. When Polyphemos uses this opportunity to throw a rock that washes the ship 
nearly back to shore, Odysseus relates, “...when we were twice as far out to sea as before, I 
called to the Cyclops again...” (490-91), and the Cyclops, again, hears htm—an impossibility if 
he were now twice as far as a man’s voice could carry. In much the same way, Tag Gallagher 
argues that Ford means through his letter sequence to “make us aware of how each person’s 
attitudes color reality” by distancing us from the sympathy we feel towards Ethan as the 
protagonist and showing us a picture of him as seen through the eyes of others (326). Also, both 


Homer and Ford disrupt their narrative sequences with incidents that emphasize the biases of the 
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narrators. In the Odyssey, Odysseus interrupts his own story at a strategically climactic point— 
in the middle of his journey to the underworld—and oddly suggests that it is time for everyone to 
retire (Homer XI: 336-41). The effect of this interruption is exactly as he would have it: his 
hosts encourage his narrative by offering him an abundance of guest-gifts, after which he is 
happy to continue. This interruption, then, reminds us that Odysseus has an ulterior motive for 
his account—not just to relate, but also to entertain for his own profit. Likewise, in The 
Searchers, Laurie abruptly stops reading and throws the letter into the fire when she learns that 
Martin has obtained a wife who is a Comanche squaw. Her anger emphasizes her racism, and 
when she finally continues reading the salvaged letter, the viewer is reminded that the comic 
portrayal of Martin’s wife Look and her tribespeople is filtered through Laurie’s racist 
perspective. Thus, this central narrative sequence, like Homer’s, is used to demonstrate the 
unreliability and bias of individual perspectives. Finally, in both of these sequences, Homer and 
Ford make the audience complicit in the negative, even brutal, behavior of the protagonists. In 
the Cyclops episode, the audience joins Odysseus in his glee at Polyphemos’ pain after he has 
been blinded (Austin 8); in The Searchers, Ethan and Martin treat Look terribly, but the 
presentation of her abuse is comic: when Look attempts to sleep beside Martin, for instance, he 
kicks her down a hill while Ethan laughs gleefully. Ford expects the audience to laugh along 
with Ethan here, and shamefully, we do. As such, both Ford and Homer force the audience to 
identify with the negative characteristics of their protagonists, in effect, asking them to 
acknowledge their own “shadow” characteristics. 

Although Ethan Edwards is commonly acknowledged as an Odysseus figure, the 
intimacy of the connection between the two protagonists has been underestimated. In fact, the 


affinities between the two works are pervasive enough to suggest that in adapting Alan LeMay’s 
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novel to film, John Ford consciously molded his character and plot to conform closely to 
Homer’s hero. Arthur Eckstein has demonstrated that the nature of the hero and the ending of 
The Searchers as we have them are primarily Ford’s own: the novel does not contain any 
suggestion that the protagonist is an outlaw; the novel never indicates that the hero has any 
violent intentions towards the Debbie figure (Eckstein 6); and in the novel, there is no 
implication that the hero’s niece poses any sexual threat through miscegenation (Eckstein 7). In 
fact, Ethan Edwards is a darker and more complex character in the film than in either Alan 
LeMay’s novel or Frank Nugent’s original screenplay, and the climax of the story is totally 
reversed (4). Thus, as the process of adapting the novel to film progressed, the hero and the plot 
became increasingly darker, more complex, and more reminiscent of the hero and plot of 
Homer’s Odyssey. Like the Odyssey, The Searchers focuses on a morally ambiguous 
protagonist, a quest that works for the most part on a psychological level, a fear of the cultural 
other, and a concern with a controlling female sexuality. Ford’s recasting of the Odyssey in the 
American Old West succeeds because he preserves many of the themes which make Homer’s 
tale a timeless work, while at the same time, he creates greater relevance to the troubled and 
complex 1950s American society by darkening the relationships between the main characters in 


his film. 
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ENDLESS SUMMER:. ROCK 'N' ROLL AND THE CLOSING 
AMERICAN FRONTIER IN THOMAS PYNCHON'S THE 


CRYING OF LOT 49 
Charles A. Goldthwaite, Jr. 


In the thirty-five years since its publication, Thomas Pynchon's The Crying of Lot 49 has 
generated a substantial body of critical literature. While much of this discourse addresses the 
novella's treatment of the closed American frontier, no study has examined how Pynchon's 
commentary reflects/absorbs treatments by the then-contemporary rock music community. 
Pynchon's novella features a fictitious rock band, The Paranoids, who represent an intersection 
between Chuck Berry, The Beach Boys, and The Beatles. In this paper, I will examine how 
Pynchon's band combines the Beach Boys' "endless summer" mythology with Chuck Berry's 
more "realistic" lyrics to provide a very conservative solution to the dilemma of the closed 
frontier. Since its inception, rock music has created its own mythology, often centered around 
promises associated with the American frontier: freedom, fun, and the right to self-expression all 
inform the basic rock rhetoric. Although The Paranoids project a lackadaisical image and sloppy 
sound, they remain acutely aware of the limitations of such promises. Their lyrics initially 
suggest a Beach Boys-esque utopia of "Fun, Fun, Fun," yet a closer reading demonstrates an 
undercurrent of irony and cynicism that would later characterize the sound of much of late-1960s 
rock. Thus, Pynchon uses The Paranoids to suggest that the unspoken mythology of rock is 
incompatible with the closing of the American frontier. 

Although the early 1960s saw a nascent organization of the rock music target audience 
that would subsequently become categorized as the rock "community," rock 'n' roll circa 1964 


had yet to make a definitive impact as an aesthetic vehicle for political or social expression. 
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During the early 1960s, however, rock shifted from its blues and gospel roots as a new 
generation of rock musicians, including Paul McCartney and John Lennon, Mick Jagger and 
Keith Richard, and Brian Wilson, was drawing its influence from both Elvis Presley and the 
blues. Concomitantly, the rock band began to emerge as a musical unit. Although background 
riffs and the rhythm section were important contributors to the overall sound in 1950s rock ‘n’ 
roll, the focus usually centered around the charisma and appeal of the lead singer: Elvis Presley 
and the Jordanaires, Buddy Holly and the Crickets, James Brown and the Fabulous Flames, Bill 
Haley and the Comets. By the early 1960s, the genre was established well enough that numerous 
young people created groups that would later develop signature sounds more fully representative 
of the collaboration of musicians involved. As a result, music made by these bands reflected 
more fully every aspect of their collaboration, and songs were defined by a "sound" that 
incorporated, among other things, the beat, the choice of instruments, the singer's voice, 
signature guitar riffs, and accompaniments (Campbell 101). 

As rock 'n' roll evolved musically in the early 1960s, its audience, ever affected by the 
social and political climate of the nation, was evolving as well. By examining the chart positions 
of various songs, critic Richard Aquila (1989) has demonstrated that 1950s rock 'n' roll styles, 
such as rockabilly, pop-rock, and rhythm and blues-based rock, continued to be produced and 
marketed with relative success from 1960 to 1963 (14). However, Aquila argues, the listeners of 
rock 'n' roll changed in 1963 in the wake of John F. Kennedy's assassination: "For many, 
Kennedy's assassination brought a sudden end to childhood. Teenagers had lost their innocence. 
... baby boomers began questioning their society and culture, [and] rock & roll was bombarded 
by forces unleashed by the Beatles and Bob Dylan" (16). I argue that this loss of innocence 


promoted the coexistence of two seemingly incongruous rock styles/messages: the Beach Boys' 
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fantasy world of the "endless summer" and the contemporary sounds of Dylan, the Beatles and 
the Rolling Stones, whose output Charlie Gillett characterizes as "all heavy with cynicism, 
skepticism, and sarcasm" (329). 

However, there was still room under the aegis of "rock 'n' roll music" for artists as diverse 
as Martha and the Vandellas, the Beach Boys, Elvis Presley, and the Beatles. Yet as rock 'n' roll 
became more fragmented, analysis of the genre became more sophisticated, and writers began to 
evaluate more intellectually its place in the American cultural fabric. By the 1966 publication of 
Thomas Pynchon's The Crying of Lot 49, the inclusion of rock figures in a text had expanded 
beyond the re-appropriation of stereotypical tropes as seen in works such as Tennessee Williams' 
Orpheus Descending. In Pynchon's novella, the fictitious band The Paranoids, which combines 
elements of both the Beach Boys and the Beatles, is central to commentary on issues of 
alienation, the function of the artist in the face of changing technology, and the closing of the 
American frontier. Even the band's name suggests that it is somehow bridging the past and the 
future, for it recalls the McCarthy era as well as presages the internal/external conflicts that 
would later be displayed in punk. 

In order to elucidate more fully the role that the Paranoids play in cultural commentary, it 
is useful to consider Pynchon's work in the context of then-burgeoning literary developments. 
Pynchon, along with Donald Barthleme, John Barth, Robert Coover, Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., and 
Stanley Elkin, is one of the American pioneers of postmodernism. In the past three decades, 
critics have debated earnestly about the defining characteristics and the canon for postmodern 
literature. Nonetheless, critics agree that postmodernist works usually invoke uncertainty 
enhanced by a sense of being "de-centered." Linda Hutcheon (1989) notes that postmodernism is 


self-effacing and self-referential, suggesting a tone reminiscent of placing quotations around a 
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statement as it is said: "The effect is to highlight, or ‘highlight,’ and to subvert, or 'subvert,' and 
the mode is therefore a 'knowing' and an ironic—or even 'ironic'—one. Postmodernism's 
distinctive character lies in this kind of wholesale 'nudging' commitment to doubleness, or 
duplicity" (1). In his Framing the Margins: The Social Logic of Postmodern Culture (1994), 
Phillip Harper summarizes the scholarship on postmodernism as follows: 

To characterize it very roughly, postmodernist theory suggests that our 
sense of the individual human psyche as an integrated whole is a necessary 
misconception, and that various technological, economic, and philosophical 
developments of the late twentieth century demonstrate to us the psyche's 
fundamentally incoherent and fragmentary, or 'decentered' nature. 

Characteristic fiction of the postmodern era thematizes psychic 
decenteredness in both its narrative structures and its depiction of the human 
subject. (3) 

Rather than rehash the ways in which Pynchon's novella fits such a characterization, I 
will show how the Paranoids' decenteredness reflects the impact of the postmodern condition on 
rock music while also linking such feelings to an acknowledgment of the closed American 
frontier. 

For context, it is helpful to begin with the narrator's description of the band, which 
portrays the group as a cross between the Beatles and the Beach Boys. The band's search for an 
identity reflects its members' search for meaning, and, perhaps not surprisingly, this search is 
conducted with an ironic self-detachment. Like the Beatles, the Paranoids are a four-piece outfit 
referred to only by their first names, Miles, Dean, Serge, and Leonard. When Oedipa first meets 


Miles, she is struck at the resemblance between him and a Beatle, for he appears "maybe 16 with 
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a Beatle haircut and lapelless, cuffless, one-button mohair suit" who sings with a feigned English 
accent because that is what his manager has suggested (15). Upon meeting the rest of the band, 
Oedipa notes that they are "Miles multiplied by four.... She couldn't tell them apart. Three of 
them were carrying electric guitars, they all had their mouths open" (23). Perhaps not as cute as 
the Beatles, members of the Paranoids also exhibit a stylistic symmetry within the band that 
promotes rapid recognition, a trait displayed in many of the Motown groups, girl groups, surf 
bands such as the Beach Boys, and early British Invasion bands such as the Beatles. Although 
hardly a Fab Four, the Paranoids clearly reflect the Beatles' influence on American youth in the 
British Invasion era. 

Despite their distorted sound and Beatle haircuts, however, the Paranoids have a 
distinctly Californian feel, which also suggests comparisons to the Beach Boys. Two of the 
band's four songs, "Serenade" and "Serge's Song," directly reference surfing and the beach. 
Moreover, the band members enjoy smoking marijuana, a recreational activity that suggests the 
relaxed hedonism of the California lifestyle. Although this pastime would prove to be associated 
later with Paul McCartney, the Paranoids' lifestyle more closely resembles that portrayed in the 
Beach Boys' "Good Vibrations" and "Surfin' U.S.A." than in the Beatles' "I Want to Hold Your 
Hand" and "A Hard Day's Night." Whether Pynchon actually was influenced to any significant 
extent by the Beatles or the Beach Boys has never been established, for the reclusive author has 
rarely granted interviews. However, when Jules Siegel told Pynchon in 1977 about his 
upcoming interview with Bob Dylan, Pynchon replied, "You should interview the Beach Boys" 
(Siegel 1977). 

Formed in 1961 in Hawthorne, a suburb of Los Angeles, the Beach Boys enjoyed a 


critical and commercial success that rivaled that of the Beatles in the mid-1960s. Their paeans to 
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a life of sun, sand, and surf layered over richly textured harmonies created one of the most 
widely recognized sounds in rock. Their first Top Ten single, 1963's "Surfin' USA," essentially 
reworked Chuck Berry's "Sweet Little Sixteen" into a polished celebration of the Californian 
lifestyle. Fifteen more Top Forty singles featuring their trademark sound followed between 1962 
and 1965 (a feat topped only by the Beatles). The band was led by bassist Brian Wilson, who 
orchestrated their harmonies, wrote the band's music and produced all Beach Boys recordings. 
Wilson, who quit touring with the band in 1964 to devote himself to their studio recordings, was 
responsible for their increasingly intricate recordings that culminated in 1967's "pocket 
symphony," "Good Vibrations." In addition to Berry, The Beach Boys were in dialog with the 
Beatles, and Paul McCartney has noted that the Beatles' Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band 
was a response to the Beach Boys' 1966 masterwork, Pet Sounds. 

By creating a soundtrack to accompany the endless summer, the Beach Boys had an 
immediate and obvious appeal. However, popular culture historian Jim Curtis also suggests that 
the Beach Boys gained popularity because of the way that their music engaged with the 
American myth of the frontier (101). This myth thus explains for Curtis why the Beach Boys go 
ona "Surfin' Safari": "A safari creates its own frontier, and a permanent safari, like an endless 
frontier, is a contradiction in terms [but also a] promise that keeps their music fresh" (104). The 
Paranoids share this notion of the beach as the endless frontier, although the frontier's lack of 
bounds is sad rather than limitless in its potential, as the imagery from their ballad "Serenade" 
suggests: "The still and faceless moon/Fills the beach tonight/With only a ghost of day/ ... 
/No, I must lie alone,/Till [the night] comes for me;/Till it takes the sky, the sand, the moon, and 


the lonely sea" (25). 
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Our understanding of the frontier myth can be traced from Frederick Jackson Turner's 
1893 essay "The Significance of the Frontier in American Life" in which Turner postulates that 
the American frontier has finally closed since American colonization has reached the Pacific 
Ocean (Turner 1893). Images of the frontier as a site of loneliness occur often in American 
literature, and disenfranchised characters use the frontier and/or its boundaries to give meaning 
to the American experience. From Huck Finn's resolve to "light out for the frontier" to Sal 
Paradise's undefined yearnings for completeness in Jack Kerouac's On the Road, characters in 
American literature often find themselves stymied at the border of the frontier. Oedipa Maas 
continues this tradition at the conclusion of The Crying of Lot 49 when she realizes that Pierce 
Inverarity is actually dead, thus making official her isolation: 

She stood between the public booth and the rented car, in the night, her isolation 
complete, and tried to face toward the sea. But she'd lost her bearings. She turned, pivoting on 
one stacked heel, could find no mountains either. As if there could be no barriers between 
herself and the rest of the land. San Narciso at that moment ... gave up its residue of 
uniqueness for her; became a name again, was assumed back into the American continuity of 
crust and mantle (133). 

This moment of decentering, however, was foreshadowed by the Paranoids in 
"Serenade," thus suggesting that rock 'n' roll may employ similar mythology: "As I lie and watch 
the moon/On the lonely sea/_... /How can I come to you, put out the moon, send back the 
tide?/The night has gone so gray, I'd lose the way, and it's dark inside" (24-25). Oedipa's 
realization shocks her, and the waves of the sea become waves of nausea that wash over her in a 


repeating pattern (129). 
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Reading the interplay between Chuck Berry, an exemplar of American rock 'n' roll music 
circa 1957, and the Beach Boys, exemplars of American rock 'n' roll circa 1964, proves useful 
for analyzing seemingly disparate elements in the Paranoids' music. Curtis notes that the Berry, 
whose influence can be heard in the guitar breaks of the Beach Boys' hits "Fun, Fun, Fun," 
"Surfin' U.S.A.," and Surfin’ Safari," does not have the Beach Boys' "endless summer" element. 
Rather, Berry acknowledges restraints of class systems and mundane life, for the protagonist in 
Berry's "Sweet Little Sixteen" will unfortunately have to return to class following her fun 
escapade, a reality not presented by the Beach Boys in their similarly-themed "Fun, Fun, Fun" 
(Curtis 105-106). 

In CL49, these seemingly incompatible elements of the endless fantasy and harsh reality 
come together to provide a ridiculous, yet thoroughly postmodern, solution to the dilemma in the 
Paranoids' "Serge's Song" (109-110). An autobiographical lament, "Serge's Song" recounts the 
story of how Serge's girlfriend has recently eloped to Nevada, thus forcing the lovelorn musician 
to take a lesson from the older generation and begin dating an eight-year-old girl. However, the 
song's Beach Boys-esque protagonist refers to contemporary culture via Vladimir Nabokov's 
Lolita rather than to hot rod or surfing jargon as seen in the Beach Boys' "Little Deuce Coupe" 
and "Surfin' U.S.A.": "What chance has a lonely surfer boy/For the love of a surfer chick,/With 
all these Humbert Humbert cats/Coming on so big and sick?" (109-110). The harsh reality of the 
situation teaches the surfer boy a hard lesson in fidelity, and, in an incredibly unhip but realistic 
response, he actually mimics the older generation: "Well, as long as she's gone away-yay,/I've 
had to find somebody new,/And the older generation/Has taught me what to do" (110). 
Furthermore, the strains of Chuck Berry's 1955 Number One hit "Maybellene," another song in 


which the protagonist is forced to chase after an unfaithful teenage girl, are discernable 
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throughout the song. The surfer's query "why did they run around, why did she put me down" 
(110) echoes Berry's opening line "Maybellene, why can't you be true" (Berry 1955). However, 
the song clearly evinces a postmodern take on Berry's lyric, for the protagonist sees the 
hypocrisy in his actions (no self-respecting rocker opts for the older generation's approach) and 
seeks to subvert this hypocrisy nonetheless. 

Remarkably, despite the harsh reality of the situation depicted in the lyrics of "Serge's 
Song," the tune concludes with a collision between Berry and the Beach Boys in its peculiar 
suggestion of endless fun and an unlimited frontier. Although this frontier is located in the 
Berry-esque schoolyard ofS. 33 rather than on the beach, the good times to be had there make 
the situation "as groovy as it can be" (110). The eight-year-old girl thus serves the purpose of a 
famous Beach Boys character, Rhonda, who has been immortalized for her ability to make the 
surfer boy forget about the woes inflicted from a previous girlfriend. Thus, the Paranoids, who 
look like the Beatles and sing songs thematically reminiscent of the Beach Boys, demonstrate, as 
each of these bands do, the ways that rock has changed from the sound of pioneers such as 
Chuck Berry. However, they also demonstrate how rock’s attitude and self-referentiality have 
undergone sweeping changes during a five-year period that served as the turning point for rock, 
race, and reference. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, language and youth jargon play central roles in the rock 
experience. In this respect, the Beach Boys were also innovators, as they introduced American 
audiences to more hot rod jargon in "Little Deuce Coupe" than had ever been presented in 
American popular music. Moreover, their songs deal often with a specific sport, surfing, and the 
various locales and lingo associated with it. Interestingly, however, the Beach Boys never 


referred to television, movies, or rock 'n' roll, perhaps because doing so would shatter the illusion 
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of timeless fantasy that their music invokes. When Serge refers to Nabokov via "these Humbert 
Humbert cats," he juxtaposes a specific literary reference with hip slang. This grounds his song 
in the present culture, thereby diluting its fantasy elements. Whereas the Beach Boys turned the 
end of the frontier (California) into the endless frontier (the ocean), The Paranoids, like Oedipa, 
recognize that the limits of the frontier may be dangerously close. This realization is reflected in 
their music, which foreshadows similar concerns appearing in much of the rock music created in 
the late 1960s, when the performers' and fans' search for newer frontiers often leads to 
disappointment. 

Thus, Thomas Pynchon's The Crying of Lot 49 both reflects the rock 'n' roll music of the 
early 1960s and presages critical issues that would be contested in the years to follow. The late 
1960s would shift dramatically the rock world, from the advent of criticism and its subsequent 
aesthetic debates to the undeniable use of rock music as a forum for social and political protest. 
Although Pynchon does not deal directly with these issues, he implies that rock 'n' roll may be a 
form of communication having unifying significance for a particular audience, thus 
foreshadowing rock's central role in the Summer of Love and hippie countercultural movements. 
Moreover, his Paranoids lyrics suggest that rock may be entering an era of aware, detached self- 
promotion. Finally, Pynchon poses the question whether rock 'n' roll music, as played by the 
Paranoids, should be considered mere noise or a window into some universal truth and/or beauty. 


As the late 1960s would demonstrate, rock 'n' roll music is a little bit of both. 
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FORGETTING AMERICA: THE LONE GUNMEN ON THE 


YELLOW BRICK ROAD 
Valerie R. Holliday 


American hope has built into it the necessity of forgetting. of anamnesis, “a question of 
recollection ...of history, balancing the scales, in which conjectures about the past are balanced 
against promises of the future” (Lacan 48); the show is a phrase of culture spoken to work 
through our past toward our future. The Wizard of Oz, by contrast, is a conventional deployment 
of the mythology of American forgetting. Finally, I will conclude with some remarks about how 
remembering is more critical now than ever as we construct the narrative of the American dream 
in this post-September-11th world. 

The Lone Gunmen (now cancelled) spun off of the long-running hit series The X-Files on 
March 4, 2001. The X-Files (now in its last season) has explored faithfully the concept of history 
as erasure. As Christy Burns argues, “In The X-Files, erasure not only necessitates a physical 
disappearance, a deletion of evidence or removal of bodies; it requires psychical excisions of 
memory and of emotions, and it threatens to alter our very minds” (200). The X-Files repeatedly, 
as Burns points out, disrupts historical narrative, including its own narratives of conspiracy. The 
Lone Gunmen set out to do this very same thing, but largely without the focus on the paranormal 
which characterizes the interest of The X-Files. The fundamental difference between The X-Files 
and The Lone Gunmen is elucidated by looking at the two lead male characters. The X-Files’ 
Fox Mulder is a sullen, mistrustful person, temperamentally on the morose side, a loner. His 
well-known motto is, “Trust no one,” with his main claim of hope for society being that “the 


truth is out there.” By contrast, John Byers (who takes the lead in the first episode) is a hopeful 
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idealist, whose principle goal is to recover the lost dream of Camelot. “The truth,” for John 
Byers, is not “out there,” but rather in the past. 

The Lone Gunmen’s hopefulness centers fundamentally on solving the assassination of 
President Kennedy. Their newspaper, The Lone Gunman, is a rag John Byers and his two 
friends, Frohickey and Langley, write in order to publish revealed truths that they have 
discovered about government and corporate conspiracies. The title and the purpose of the 
newspaper suggests that the Lone Gunmen know that telling the truth is long unfolding process; 
but the newspaper’s fundamental aim is a hopeful one: the truth will be told. John Byers is an 
infinitely more hopeful creature than Fox Mulder. Byers’ goal of finding the truth is 
commensurate with finding a lost dream. Mulder is no such dreamer. All The X-Files can do, 
Burns argues, is “make its audience aware of the erasure, not produce a reliable 
counternarrative” (205). The Lone Gunmen tries a little harder to produce that counternarrative, 
most notably by the trio’s production of the newspaper, and it is here that the Lone Gunmen 
encounter the problem of rewriting history. 

John Byers’ hopefulness is driven by his belief in the promise of Camelot, a belief that he 
inherited from his father, Bertram. By setting up as his object of desire this specific period in the 
past, John sets up his problem as one simply of exfoliating the intervening years of lies that the 
government has perpetrated on the American people. His task, then, is to pull back the curtain 
and reveal the wizard. We need to look at what happens to memory in The Wizard of Oz to 
understand the problematic of truth and memory in The Lone Gunmen. 

After Dorothy and the Scarecrow meet and unstick the Tin Man, she puts her arms 
around them and says, “I feel like I have known you for a long time.” Scarecrow points out that 


they’ve just met, to which Dorothy says, “I know, but all the same... I just can’t remember.” 
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As it is, the actors Ray Bolger (Scarecrow), Jack Haley (Tin Man), and Bert Lahr (Lion) play 
characters on the farm in the Kansas scenes. Ray Bolger’s Kansas character tells Dorothy she’s 
got no brains (Bolger becomes the brainless Scarecrow in Oz); Jack Haley’s Kansas farm hand 
tells Dorothy she hasn’t got heart (Haley becomes the heartless Tin Man); and Lahr’s farmhand 
tells Dorothy she’s got to have courage (Lahr is the Cowardly Lion). The Kansas farmhands’ 
admonitions are cognate with the qualities that their correlative Oz characters lack. 

Dorothy has suffered a vague amnesia during her trip to Oz. She has not forgotten 
Kansas, but she cannot quite recognize how the Tin Man, Scarecrow, and Lion connect back to 
Kansas. What is important here is that Dorothy does not need to remember (and the film 
specifically uses the term “remember,” rather than “recognize”’) who the Oz characters are in 
order to pursue the glory of the Emerald City. I would suggest more strongly that not only does 
Dorothy not need to remember, she must not remember who the Oz characters are in order to 
realize the promise of Oz. The “true” identities of the Oz characters are revealed (to the film 
viewer) and concealed (from Dorothy). This dialectic of revealing and concealing is the real 
truth about Oz; the wizard is something of a red herring in terms of the truth, meant to draw 
attention away from the fact that the whole world of Oz for Dorothy depends entirely on a 
misrecognition. The wizard is played, in fact, by the same actor who plays the wandering 
fortuneteller in Kansas. In this sense, then, Bolger, Lahr, and Haley’s farm characters are also 
“men behind the curtain,” their status as such being concealed. Dorothy has got to be able to 
return to Kansas at the end of the film with a renewed vision. Dorothy’s sense of her experience 
of Oz (once she’s back in Kansas) might be seriously compromised if she remembers who the Oz 
characters are. Recognizing the three farm hands as the Oz characters would likely make 


Dorothy realize that the whole thing was, indeed, only a dream. Amnesia, as it functions in 
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American mythology, makes the dream possible. It is precisely the maintenance of Dorothy’s 
understanding of her experience as real which gives her the power of renewed vision when she 
returns to Kansas. Without the dream of Oz as real Kansas will remain for her a flat, desolate, 
loveless place. The promise of America (in the form of Kansas here) is realized only if the 
dream of Oz is recognized as real. In Lacan’s register, the weight of things to come balances 
more heavily, for Dorothy, against things past. As Lacan points out, “in psychoanalytic amnesis, 
it is not a question of reality, but of truth, because the effect of full speech is to reorder past 
contingences [sic] by conferring on them the sense of necessities to come” (48).The promise of 
America, then, is really a dream which reveals itself as reality. Similarly, for the Lone Gunmen, 
and particularly Byers, Camelot is the Emerald City. 

The great American dreams of Camelot and Oz are preserved by a kind of forgetting—a 
forgetting which projects itself into the future (in the form of the dreams themselves). In 
Dorothy’s case, she must misrecognize the Tin Man, Cowardly Lion, and Scarecrow—forgetting 
her last words with the three farms hands back in Kansas about heart, courage, and brains—in 
order that her belief in the reality of Oz, and thus the promise of Oz, will be preserved after she 
returns to Kansas. Oz only exists because Dorothy forgets something critical while on her 
journey on the yellow brick road. John Byers recognizes Camelot as a dream but believes that 
this dream can be realized if only the truth about the American national security state is told. He 
is invested, in other words, in the reality of Camelot. Bertram, the elder Byers, presumably 
knows at least some partial truth about the American security state and because of this 
knowledge he has foregone his belief in the reality of Camelot. If we take Byers the younger to 
be in Dorothy’s post-Oz Kansas, then in some sense he must like Dorothy misrecognize Camelot 


in order to believe in its existence. He must, in other words, on his journey on the yellow brick 
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road walk past the Warren Commission, the Cold War, LBJ, Nixon, the Vietnam War, Israel, the 
Gulf War and what all these events suggest in terms of the American Security State. But what 
makes the Lone Gunmen different from Dorothy is their dogged determination to discover the 
truth and then (re)write it. 

In order to understand the Lone Gunmen’s motivation, we’ve got to understand 
something about their assumptions about truth. The Lone Gunmen suppose that truth is 
accessible, if only some heroic figure (such as themselves) will take up the challenge and embark 
on the path to it. The episode opens with an aerial shot of people gathering into the E-Com-Con 
Computer Corporation building. The corporation is hosting the premier of its new computer 
chip, the Octium IV. The chip is ostensibly designed to advance consumer use of computer 
technology, but the actual purpose, the Gunmen reveal shortly, is to plant a modem into 
consumer PCs which communicates information about the user back to E-Com-Con Corporation. 

Without a cut, the aerial camera pans from the front of the E-Com-Con building to the 
roof of the building, where two figures, who we learn shortly are Byers and Frohickey, are 
running across in an obviously illegal infiltration of the building. This uncut shot is intended to 
contrast the legal access that the premier-goers obtain with the illegal access that Byers and 
Frohickey obtain. The upshot of this contrast is that the premier-goers will be lied to, but Byers 
and Frohickey will apprehend, presumably, the real truth about E-Com-Con’s latest product 
innovation. The uncut aerial shot of the front (conventional) entrance to the building against the 
rooftop (illegal but truthful) entrance to the building suggests that, in America at least, there are 
always two sides to any story: the story that is made visible, and the story that is obtained by 
finding the fissures in the security of the story makers. The truth is both made and concealed. 


The investigation into the Kennedy assassination by the government, and the subsequent 
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proliferation of conspiracy theories about both the assassination and the investigation itself, has 
resulted in an American public that is comfortable with the doublesidedness of all things official. 
There is an American cultural comfort, in other words, with the disparity between the beautiful 
land of Oz and the arid land of Kansas. The assumption the Lone Gunmen make, both about E- 
Com-Con and about the Kennedy assassination, is that truth may be revealed simply by pulling 
back the curtain and exposing the wizard. 

In what is probably the central theme of the plot of this episode, John Byers’ relationship 
with his father, who works for the American government, is given a good deal of texture. John 
learns that the circumstances surrounding his father’s death are questionable. Byers has not had 
the best relationship with his father, and he is determined to find out why his father died, to see if 
his father was killed because he defied the institution. Byers and Frohickey talk: 

Byers: My father used to talk about JFK when I was a kid. Camelot. A 
government as good as its people. I don’t know when or why he stopped 
believing in it, but those stories made me who I am. Made me believe in the 
promise of our country. 

Frohickey: Truth, justice, the American way? 

Byers: Somebody has to expose those who would destroy that dream. Someone 
has to write the stories they don’t want you to read. 

The show’s concern with the Kennedy era is explicit. We know from The X-Files that 
Byers was born on November 22, 1963, and that his full name is John Fitzgerald Byers. Byers 
was born the day the John F. Kennedy era died, which casts an interesting glow on the question, 
“What were you doing the day Kennedy was shot?” Byers’ father, Bertram Byers, is from the 


generation that knew both the glory of post-World War II America and the disillusionment of 
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post-Kennedy America. John describes his father as having lost the faith in the promise of 
America, and indeed it is the younger Byers’ idealism that drives the two men apart. John’s 
positioning, then, is recuperative. Rather than taking up the “slacker” position of the Gen-X 
generation, the acutely cynical children of baby boomers, Byers assumes the role of champion of 
the American dream. But he is not positing a dream: he is seeking to recover the lost one. Byers 
must return to an America which is hopeful, a Camelot, in much the same way that Dorothy must 
return to a Kansas with a large measure of hope. 

In discovering the truth about the JFK assassination, such as it is, Byers loses sight of the 
American dream. That is, the truth about the assassination is simply that most of the available 
possibilities call into question the integrity of the American security state. The promise of 
Camelot seems hopelessly inaccessible but John Byers is determined to find his way back to that 
dream. But even as the truth about the assassination—and the security state—becomes clearer to 
him, a million facts show themselves as concealed. The path to the truth, as Byers would have it, 
is littered with obfuscating plausible deniability. Like Dorothy, who must get to the Emerald 
City in order to get back to Kansas, Byers must find his way back to Camelot in order to realize 
its promise. Byers’ path, then, is yellow and bricked—and, presumably, at the end of it should 
be a man behind a curtain. The wizard, in The Wizard of Oz, facilitates Dorothy’s return to 
Kansas. He sends her back to Kansas with her sense of hope, which she can only maintain 
because she believes the dream is real. The Wizard, in other words, has revealed nothing to 
Dorothy about either the dream of Oz or the stark reality of Kansas. And yet she believes so that 
she may witness to the dream. 

In a slightly different but significant way, if Byers finds the truth he can return to his 


present-day America with the belief that Camelot is indeed real, but never recognizing that, 
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perhaps, Camelot is only a dream. Lyotard points out in The Inhuman that in “remembering, one 
still wants too much. ... One tries to remember, and this is probably a good way of forgetting 
again” (29). In contrast to Bertram’s amnesia, John’s problem is primarily one of anamnesis—a 
kind of remembering that is an un-forgetting. In calling to the memory of Camelot to change the 
present and the future, John desperately tries to work through—forget it by not forgetting it—the 
history of the American Security State by searching for the truth and then publishing it. He must 
observe the gremlins along the side of the yellow brick road—Elton John’s “howling dogs of 
society” (1973)—on his way to the promise of the future. Byers’ anamnetic process involves the 
rewriting---or the reremembering---of American history, a telling that reinstantiates the original 
trauma (the assassination of JFK) as a new story---even if Byers’ desire to “tell the truth” is 
Lyotard’s wanting too much. In contrast, Dorothy’s experience in Oz and Kansas represents the 
necessity of perpetual forgetting, a suppression that allows no telling of the original trauma 
(abject Depression-era America). 

The final scene of the pilot episode of The Lone Gunmen, which aired on March 4, 2001, 
takes on a chilly prescience post-September 11, 2001. Had the Fox network aired it after 
September 11, no doubt Bush Press Secretary Ari Flescher would have chastised both the 
producers and executives publicly and they might even have been interrogated by FBI agents. 
Such as it is, the scene was produced and aired well before the plane crashes on September 11, so 
we are now left with only Fox executives in the clear and the etchings of history on the scene. 
The plane hijacking scene is a paradigm example of how the interpretation of cultural production 
cannot fail to account for history. September 11 is indeed a portal through which all things 
cultural and political are now being read. I would suggest that all things historical as well might 


benefit from being read through the portal of September 1 1—in other words, that history must 
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also account for cultural production. As Benjamin argues, “To articulate the past historically 
does not mean to recognize it ‘the way it really was’ (Ranke). It means to seize hold of memory 
as it flashes up at a moment of danger” (255). Quite similarly, Lacan tells us that the “operations 
[of the analytic method] are those of history, in so far as history constitutes the emergence of 
truth in the real” (49). 

Here is the scene: We learn that John’s father, Bertram Byers, has staged his own death in 
order to avert his own involvement in a U.S.-government-sponsored terrorist act. When Bertram 
surprises John with his presence (John has up until this moment been under the assumption that 
Bertram is either dead or in hiding), the two exchange words which explain why Bertram staged 
his death. Bertram explains that the U.S. government is planning to carry out a terrorist scenario 
against American citizens in order to increase arms sales. The scenario itself, he says, was 
designed by the Department of Defense: 

John: You’re saying our government plans to commit a terrorist act against a 
domestic airline— 

Bertram: (interrupting John) There you go! Indicting the entire government, as 
usual. It’s a faction, a small faction. 

John: For what possible gain? 

Bertram: The Cold War’s over, John. But with no clear enemy to stockpile 
against the arms market’s flat. But bring down a fully loaded 727 into the middle 
of New York City and you’ll find a dozen tin pot dictators all over the world just 
clamoring to take responsibility and begging to be smart bombed. 


John: 1 can’t believe it. This is about increasing arms sales. 
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John and Bertram board the plane and manage to avert the auto-pilot command of the 
plane and the pilots narrowly miss a tall building in New York City. One scene is from the view 
of the cockpit as the building gets closer and closer; at the last minute the plane screams upward 
and clears the top of the building. 

What do we make of this? Benjamin again: “For every image of the past that is not 
recognized by the present as one of its own concerns threatens to disappear irretrievably” (255). 
Narratives of conspiracy abound, of which the legacies of the X-Files and The Lone Gunmen are 
only a part. But this particular scene is eerily resonant when read through the portal of 
September 11. Lacan tells us that in the psychoanalytic treatment, “the ambiguity of the 
hysterical revelation of the past is due not so much to the vacillation of its content between the 
imaginary and the real, for it is situated in both. Nor is it because it is made up of lies. The 
reason is that it presents us with the birth of truth in speech, and thereby brings us up against the 
reality of what is neither true nor false. At any rate, that is the most disquieting aspect of the 
problem” (47, my emphasis). Lacan realizes the stakes built into this claim. The scene in 
question is one phrase out of many—we have said them. Do we forget that we’ve said it as we 
move through this post-September-11th world, through this event which so closely resembles the 
hijacking scene of The Lone Gunmen? We are now in a moment of danger. Will we remember 
what we said on March 4, 2001, when this Lone Gunmen episode aired? Will we visit the trauma 
of the past in order to (re)tell our story in the present? I, for one, will follow the yellow brick 


road. 
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EXTREMISM AND MODERATION: A WINDOW ON SOCIAL 


CHANGE IN MODERN AMERICA 
David D. Bramhall 


“T would remind you that extremism in the defense of liberty is no vice! And let me remind 
122: 


you also that moderation in the pursuit of justice is no virtue 


—Barty Goldwater’s 1964 acceptance speech of the Republican presidential nomination.’ 


The characterization of Barry Goldwater as an extremist during the election of 1964 and 
his subsequent crushing defeat by Lyndon Johnson provides an insight for understanding the 
nature of the modern American polity. In championing extremism and condemning moderation, 
Goldwater produced an almost reflex reaction in the American electorate. Certainly, neither the 
defense of liberty nor the pursuit of justice represented concepts antithetical to Americans. Nor 
could one argue that a politician’s discussion of vice and virtue was outside of the mainstream of 
political discourse, at least in 1964. Moreover, extremist acts defending liberty appear etched in 
the conscience of a nation which seemingly embraced those events immortalized by Lincoln at 
Gettysburg, by Longfellow in “The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,” and most recently by Steven 
Spielberg in Saving Private Ryan.’ However, Goldwater’s words represented a challenge to a 
society which embraced moderation and felt threatened by extremism. It was almost as if 
Americans had taken the words of the popular song, “Ac-cent-tchu-ate The Positive” by Johnny 
Mercer and Harold Arlen out of context and embraced the warning “Don’t mess with mister in- 
between” as a statement of faith.” 

An examination of social change in America in the twentieth century suggests a linkage 


between the political success of a movement and the appearance of moderation, and a 
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proportional loss of political strength with the appearance or advocacy of radical behavior. For 
instance, the success of the civil rights movement seems to be the product of a claim to the 
mantel of moderation, while the identification of segregationists with the Ku Klux Klan painted 
their cause with the brush of extremism. Put very simply, success in achieving social change in 
America is predicated on the perception that such change appears moderate, that it is consistent 
with American political values. 

Extremism, or more accurately political actions which appear outside of the mainstream, 
however, has played (and one would expect will continue to play) a significant role in the social 
transformation of modern America. By framing any particular issue with extreme alternatives— 
calls for revolutionary change—radical groups from both the right and the left have contributed 
to social change by altering the standing of those who will be embraced as moderates and 
defenders of American political values. The actions of groups like the KKK, the Black Panthers, 
and most recently those participating in violent “gay bashing” have produced results which are 
either antithetical to their own interests or represent mere shadows of their stated objectives, 
while actually promoting the status of their opponents or those viewed as traitors to a cause. 

Visual images, the pictures transmitted by the mass media, have become a key factor 
promoting social change. While the old adage “‘a picture is worth a thousand words” is certainly 
still true, the effect of print media and especially television coverage has been to accelerate the 
rate of social change—to produce rapid shifts in public opinion. The police dogs in 
Birmingham, the National Guard at Kent State, and the section of fence where Matthew Shepard 
died, all brought issues into, not only the limelight, but into focus and produced reactions in the 


American polity analogous to that following Goldwater’s acceptance speech. 
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How America became the land of political moderation can be traced to two factors: 1) 
effects of the constitutional structure of the American regime, and 2) the core political values of 
the American people. In modern America, the power of these two factors has been magnified as 
a result of the tools of the mass media to bring issues right into the homes of average people. 

A brief consideration of the structural elements of the American regime suggest a role 
intended by the framers of the Constitution in promoting political moderation. Prior to the 
American Founding, democratic regimes had been short-lived tumultuous experiments which 
generally degenerated into mobocracies, anarchy, and ultimately dictatorships.’ The major 
source of such instability were understood by those at the Constitutional Convention as factions - 
groups which rejected any notion of the common good, zealots who refused to compromise on 
their agendas. Madison in Federalist 10 defined a faction as “a number of citizens...who are 
united and actuated by some common impulse of passion, or interest, adverse to the rights of 
other citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate interests of the communinity.”” The sources of 
such divisions in a society were understood to be religion, political ideologies, charismatic 
leaders, and the unequal distribution of property, among others.° The American solution to the 
problem of factions centered on creating a republic which would delegate the operation of the 
government to a small number of citizens, and extend the sphere of the country to embrace more 
citizens and a larger territory. Both of these acts, it was believed, would create moderate 
government. Through the process of representation with defined terms of office, those in charge 
of the government were understood to have a degree of independence, which it was hoped would 
insulate them from responding to the passions of the moment. 

To address the democratic propensity of violent swings of political passions and the 


tendency toward mob rule, Publius celebrated the American innovation and governing necessity, 
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the need to achieve a national majority. As a large extended republic with many diverse local 
interests, compromise—the need to find common ground with others from different regions— 
represented a political necessity and a source of moderate government. Factions—groups with 
narrow, passionate agendas—had to join with other groups, a process producing more moderate 
coalitions, which it was expected would save America from the problems of earlier democratic 
regimes.’ 

Any doubt of the success of the Founders’ vision in this regard easily evaporates with 
even the most cursory consideration of national politics in twentieth century America. Following 
a candidate’s victory or unexpected strong showing in either the Iowa caucuses or the New 
Hampshire primary, we have all come to expect that the typical network political analyst will 
proclaim that, in order to win the nomination and the general election, the candidate will have to 
move “to the center” in his (“her” has not been applicable as of the 2000 election) campaign 
rhetoric. In the second half of the Twentieth Century, with the exceptions of perceptions of both 
Goldwater in 1964 and George McGovern in 1972, presidential candidates have actually 
attempted to follow that strategy. 

The moderating nature of Publius’ national majority—the necessity of compromising on 
passionate issues of local concern in order win elections by forming broader based coalitions 
focused on more national and moderate concerns—has been transformed by the mass media, 
particularly television, into a rapid process which reaches into the corners of the United States. 
The network evening news broadcasts, having to appeal to a broad audience, effectively draw out 
the elements of national concern in a local story. The “stump speech” of presidential candidates, 
after the obligatory local greeting, addresses issues of national concern based on the recognition 


that they will be the subject of the nightly news seen across the country. Local news events such 
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as the murder of Matthew Shepard, become instant national stories, and local injustices become 
subjects of a national debate. Certainly, while the murder of Emmett Till in 1955 demonstrated 
the power of the mass media to focus public debate on issues of social change, the Shepard case 
illustrated that the glare of such attention, in the world of satellite uplinks and color television, is 
almost instantaneous and unremitting.* Acts of extreme violence or injustice are graphically 
displayed and portrayed as attacks on the public good. 

A consideration the political values embraced by Americans, requires defining the term 
“American.” American nationalism is a unique thing. Unlike the more obvious sources of 
nationalism—those common to what could be called traditional or organic nationalism—factors 
such as common language, culture, religion, ethnic backgrounds, are not the primary elements 
which define our concept of “America.” Such organic factors fail to describe the common 
factors linking a Downeastner from Maine, a Cajun from Louisiana, a Midwest farmer, an 
African-American from Harlem, a resident of Venice California, or a descendant of the first 
settlers of Hawaii. 

To find the common bonds of American nationalism, it is often helpful to turn to popular 
culture. When a cop on the NYPD Blue television show smashes some unfortunate suspect into 
a wall, the first words we expect from that person, who stereotypically is presented as an 
uneducated street urchin, is “Hey, You can’t do that. I’ve got my rights!” At the climactic 
moment in Steven Spielberg’s Amistad, Djimon Hounsou’s character, the abducted African 
Cinque, cried out at the 1839 trial in New Haven, “Give Us Free.” In such images, we see 
popular manifestations of American nationalism. Americans are defined by their belief in an 
intellectual ideal—that they are individuals with rights. These ideas are found in the sacred 


documents of the American canon, The Declaration and the Bill of Rights, and were restated by 
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Lincoln at Gettysburg—‘“a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that 


all men are created equal.””” 


It is this belief in political rights which has become the true litmus 
test for social reform in America—actions which seem at odds with the rights of the individual 
are viewed as extremist, those which are consistent with it are eventually embraced. 

With the advent of modern mass media, particularly television, the political reality 
necessitated by this extended republic has been magnified. The act of obtaining a national 
majority in the eighteenth century meant that local passions must be compromised or moderated, 
to achieve success. Today issues which focus on the essence of American nationalism, the 
political equality of individuals, are brought into people’s living rooms by television. Acts 
which appear to violate people’s rights are the staple of the evening news. And those acts, those 
policies, which appear extreme—which seem contrary to the founding principles of the United 
States—lose public support. 

Certainly, the historic role of media images in causing major and often sudden shifts in 
American public opinion are well documented. The illustrations of the attack on Fort Sumter 
and the sinking of the battleship Maine, and even more dramatic photographs and newsreel 
footage of the attack on Pearl Harbor galvanized public opinion and set America off to war. 
While such images illustrated attacks on the nation, on a collective element of American 
nationalism (i.e. “The Union”), others such as Paul Revere’s engraving of the Boston Massacre, 
the pictures of the assault in Congress on Senator Charles Sumner, and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin focused public attention on the usurping of people’s rights. In the second 
half of the twentieth century, the images presented to the American public by the media 


(newspaper, magazines, and especially television) combined the harsh reality of a crumbled 
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battleship Arizona with a focus on the assault on individuals analogous to those of the Boston 
Massacre and Uncle Tom’s Cabin into a powerful vehicle for social change. 

For example, some of the most poignant images from the Vietnam War seemed to 
illustrate that the efforts of the American government violated basic human and civil rights. The 
pictureof the summary execution of a Vietcong spy by one of our South Vietnamese allies during 
the Tet Offensive clearly struck a cord with a people who embraced the concept of legal due 
process. The death of civilians such as those at My Lai suggests that the American GI was the 
extremist. The picture of a naked little girl, burned by napalm only put an exclamation point on 
that perception. 

Of course, perhaps the seminal event which seemed to confirm in the minds of the 
American public that it was the American government who were the extremists and those who 
opposed the war were the moderates who were operating in the context of American values, 
happened at Kent State. The visual images of armed soldiers killing unarmed students, and the 
pictures of the students dead were significant—the association with the children of America was 
too obvious. The contrast between bayonet wielding soldiers in gas masks and Mary Ann 
Vecchio screaming over the body of Jeffrey Miller seemed to clearly paint the Nixon 
administration with the brush of extremism—troops killing unarmed civilians (and children at 
that) was something antithetical to the American dream. In the American tradition, the 
association with the Boston Massacre and the right to assembly, made the events at Kent State 
too powerful. The weight of such an interpretation can be clearly seen by looking at shifts in 
public opinion. 

The responses to a Gallup Poll during the week of April 2-7, 1970 asked Americans if the 


“U.S. made a mistake sending troops to fight in Vietnam?” 51% of the respondents answered 
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“Yes, a mistake,” 34% said “No, not a mistake,” and 15% expressed “No opinion.” The events 
at Kent State occurred four weeks later. The poll was repeated during the week of May 21 to 26 
with 56% responding yes, 36% no, and 8% undecided.'! This swing of 5 percentage points in 
opposition and the 7 point drop among those undecided represented the second largest swing in 
public opinion during the war and this change occurred in the shortest polling interval.'? 

Similarly, the perception of moderation was essential to the success of the civil rights 
movement. For example, the civil rights activists in Birmingham who sought to pray and 
peaceably walk on the streets carrying American flags quickly became moderates, people who 
are acting in the traditions of American nationalism, when they were met with fire hoses and 
police dogs. In such a confrontation, the police and logically the white power structure of 
Birmingham, Alabama, and, in reality, the South were easily seen as the extremists—those who 
were threatening core American values. This perception was only reinforced by the ever present 
image of the Ku Klux Klan, people in hoods, operating in the shadows, who clearly embraced 
terror and violence as part of their agenda. 

The role of black extremists, groups such as the Black Panthers and the Black Muslims, 
represented another element in this equation. To understand the critical role of these extremists 
and how they made the mission of the moderates easier, it is necessary to understand a basic 
political phenomena, which was illustrated by a critical turn of events at the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. The revolutionary plan introduced at the beginning of the convention, 
commonly know as the Virginia plan, called for a strong national government. A key element of 
this plan was a strong independent executive, with a veto. This plan became even more radical 
with the introduction of the New Jersey plan which had a weak, plural executive without a veto. 


After a significant impasse of several weeks, Alexander Hamilton rose to address the convention 
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and offered his own plan, which called for an executive who was a king in everything but name. 
Hamilton’s plan made the Virginia plan seem like the moderate alternative, the compromise 
plan, the deadlock was broken and the rest (pardon the expression) is history.'? As illustrated by 
Hamilton’s action, an extremist position has the potential for re-framing a debate—by providing 
a more revolutionary alternative, an extremist adds to the range of options and may make 
alternatives which had seem radical as moderate compromise positions. 

Black extremists played a role analogous to that of Hamilton for those seeking a 
moderate agenda of civil rights, integration, etc.'* In a country which ignored the status of 
African Americans since Reconstruction, the Black Panthers, the Black Muslims, and others 
made groups like Martin Luther King’s Southern Christian Leadership Conference seem like 
moderates who were operating in the American tradition. Bracketed by white and black 
extremists, the moderate’s agenda could only be seen as consistent with American values. White 
police with dogs and Black Panthers with machine guns, made Rosa Park’s efforts to sit in the 
front of a bus seem totally consistent with the beliefs of most Americans. Bull Connor’s police 
and Stokely Carmichael’s cry of Black Power, made Martin Luther King’s “I have a dream” 
speech, made in the shadow of Lincoln, seem to speak to the essence of the American creed. 

Finally, let us look at how this approach to social change has effected the efforts of those 
promoting gay and lesbian rights. The call for civil rights - to not be discriminated against in the 
workplace, home, etc. represents a moderate goal. The efforts for gays to serve openly in the 
military, forgetting the other issues involved, represents an act of civic responsibility—they are 
willing to die for their country. The visual images seen by most Americans of gays and lesbians 
on television, on sitcoms and prime time dramas, with one of the first being Billy Crystal’s 


portrayal of a gay character on the 1970s show Soap, has produced both a sense of familiarity, 
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but also a forum in which issues could be considered in a non-threatening environment. Finally, 
the practice of “coming out” represents the essence of political moderation. In the case of Ellen 
DeGeneres, we first came to see her only as a female comic; the first female comic to be invited 
to sit on the couch with Johnny Carson following her first appearance on the Tonight Show in 
1986. People became familiar with her as a comic first, only years later did she “come out” and 
by that time most people had come to realize that she did not represent an evil force threatening 
America. The motion picture industry made Ellen’s and Anne Heche’s sexual orientation (at that 
time) a non-issue when they were cast opposite strong male characters such as Tom Selleck and 
Harrison Ford. 

Unfortunate acts by extremist such as the murder of Matthew Shepard have only cloaked 
the gay and lesbian movement with a more substantive mantel of moderation. The clear 
distinction between Shepard, and his killers, Henderson and McKinney, painted those who 
oppose gay and lesbian rights with the label of extremism. As a result, opponents of this 
movement, such as Gary Bauer, when they use terms such as “terrorism,” seem like extremist 
when contrasted to an image of DeGeneres and Heche.'” The net result of all this has been a 
rather remarkable swing in public opinion. Ina little over the last two decades of the twentieth 
century (from 1977 to 1999), there has been a 27-point swing in people’s views on the gay and 
lesbian civil rights issue of equity in employment.'® Perhaps more significant has been the 
change in the public’s perception of homosexuality as an acceptable life style as a Time/CCN 
poll illustrates. Asked in 1978, “How do you feel about homosexual relationships?” 41% of 
respondents answered “Acceptable” and 59% “Not Acceptable.” By 1998, nearly two thirds 


9917 


(64%) answered “Acceptable” with 33% responding “Not Acceptable.” Looking a little 


deeper, American seem to still be uncomfortable with homosexuality as it relates to issues of 
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“traditional” morality. In an Associated Press done in 2000, only 34% of the respondents 
thought gays or lesbians should be allowed to be legally married, with 51% answering “should 
not.” However, in the same poll on issues which were seemingly only political questions (not 
associated with religious beliefs), the rights of were embraced by the majority. 56% favored 
“providing inheritance rights to gay partners,” 53% favored “providing health insurance 
coverage to gay partners,” and 50% favored “providing Social Security benefits to gay 


»I8 When framed in the context of basic political rights, Americans have clearly come 


partners. 
to recognize the status of homosexuals. In a 1999 Gallup Poll, 75% of those asked thought 
homosexuals should be protected by “hate crime” laws—that those committing acts of violence 
against gays should be subject to “harsher penalties.”'” A week after the beating of Matthew 
Shepard and a couple of days following his death, a CNN/Time poll found that 82% of 
respondents thought “. . . as a matter of principle, the federal government should treat 


20 Tt would be hard to suggest that Shepard’s murder 


homosexuals and heterosexuals equally. 
had not focused American public opinion on the issue of gay rights, and had not galvanized 
support in favor of promoting the rights of homosexuals. 

The great lesson of all of this is that those seeking social change in America must project 
the image of moderation, and present an agenda which seems consistent with the basic precepts 
of the American regime—the political equality of all people. Those viewed as extremists 
certainly may influence political change, but their effect, at best, may be to legitimize the status 
of moderates, or may actually promote the interests of others who they oppose. The perception 
of moderation, of defending common American rights, represents an essential mantel in molding 


public opinion. Or as a young Abraham Lincoln stated in 1842 in addressing the Springfield 


Washington Temperance Society: 
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When the conduct of men is designed to be influenced, persuasion, kind, 
unassuming persuasion, should ever be adopted. It is an old and true maxim, that 
a ‘drop of honey catches more flies than a gallon of gall.” So with men. If you 
would win a man to your cause, first convince him that you are his sincere friend. 
Therein is a drop of honey that catches his heart, which say what he will, is the 
great high road to his reason, and which, when once gained, you will find but little 
trouble in convincing his judgement of the justice of your cause, if indeed that 
cause really be a just one. On the contrary, assume to dictate to his judgement, or 
to command his action, or to mark him as one to be shunned and despised, and he 
will retreat within himself, close all the avenues to his head and his heart; and tho’ 
your cause be naked truth itself, transformed to the heaviest lance, harder than 
steel, and sharper than steel can be made, and tho’ you throw it with more than 
Herculean force and precision, you shall no more be able to pierce him, than to 
penetrate the hard shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. 

Such is man, and so must he be understood by those who would lead him, even to 


his own best interest.”! 
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the answers were “Yes” 83%, “No” 13%, and “No opinion” 2%, and in 2002, 86% (yes) and 
11% (no). http://www.gallup.com/topics/homosexual.asp? Version=p 

'” http://www.time.com/time/classroom/aramie/back_struggle.html 

'S http://www.pollingreport.com/civl.htm. 

'? http://www.pollingreport.com/civl.htm. A CNN/Time Poll conducted on October 14-15, 1998, 
on the question of adding homosexuals to federal hate crimes received a 76% favorable response. 
See also, http://www.pollingreport.com/civl.htm. 

°° http://www.pollingreport.com/civl.htm. 


a Basler, ed., op.cit., volume 1, p. 273. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DAMIEN'S PAIN: C. S. LEWIS, 
VIVISECTION, AND TRANS-SPECIES FRIENDSHIP IN 


DIANE JESSUP'S THE DOG WHO SPOKE WITH GODS 
Carole Schuyler 


I want to raise your awareness about vivisection, "[t]he act or practice of cutting into or 
otherwise injuring living animals, especially for the purpose of scientific research" (American 
Heritage 1926). First I'll explain why I'm using C. S. Lewis and Diane Jessup and give an 
overview of her novel. Then I'll discuss Lewis's three questions about animal pain, following 


each with comments from other thinkers and examples from the novel (without major spoilers). 


Introduction to the Authors and the Plot 

C. S. Lewis is a popular apologist for Christianity. At the local Hastings media store, there's a 
full bookcase featuring his work, and Christianity is the prevalent religion in America even in 
this post-Christian era. Ansel Adams, in the 1960s, said that conservation is a surface problem; 
first, the complex attitude of Christians towards nature must be addressed.’ As with the 
environment, so with animals. In The Problem of Pain, where "Animal Pain" is the penultimate 
chapter, Lewis holds that humans are a class distinct from animals.” Animal suffering is 
"appalling" to him because the justification for human suffering does not apply to them: he says 
that "[s]o far as we know beasts are incapable either of sin or virtue: therefore they can neither 
deserve pain nor be improved by it" (129).? He holds that we know that God is good, so he 
reasons: "we may confidently deduce that the appearance of reckless divine cruelty is an 


illusion" (130). 
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There is an opposing viewpoint. Charles Darwin was also appalled by animal suffering 
(though he contributed to it with his hunting and collecting) and also aware that animals were not 
thereby morally improved. In contrast to Lewis, this agnostic concludes in his Autobiography 
that 

the number of men in the world is as nothing compared with that of all other 

sentient beings, and these often suffer greatly without any moral improvement. 

A being so powerful and so full of knowledge as a God who could create the 

Universe, is to our finite minds omnipotent and omniscient, and it revolts our 

understanding to suppose that his benevolence is not unbounded, for what 

advantage can there be in the sufferings of millions of the lower animals 

throughout almost endless time? This very old argument from the existence 

of suffering against the existence of an intelligent first cause seems to me a 

strong one [... ]. (90) 
Diane Jessup grew up in Washington State where as a teen she was aghast to learn that if her 
dog got loose, he might be picked up by the local humane society which would sell him to the 
University of Washington for use in medical experiments. She became an animal control officer 
and dog trainer, and she rescued pit bulls while also writing two authoritative texts about them. 
A major New York literary agent contacted her for information about setting up a pit bull rescue 
program—and expressed her wish that someone would write a novel so that the public could see 
the dogs' true nature, undistorted by the violent owners who give them a bad reputation. 
Eventually, Jessup admitted to having already written that novel. St. Martin's Press soon 
published The Dog Who Spoke with Gods. Publishers Weekly named her one of twelve new up- 


and-coming fiction authors of 2001. Like Lewis, Jessup gives us an ideal example of a canine- 
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human relationship. But whereas Lewis holds that a dog acquires value because of living in the 
household of a benevolent master (Problem 139), Jessup brings her protagonist to understand 
trans-species friendship. 

In The Dog Who Spoke with Gods, a research biologist, Viktor Hoffman, studies the life 
span of feral dogs. While out in the wilds, he sees one cautiously observing him; later, when he 
sprains his ankle and is far from his campsite, and it's dark and cold, the dog leads him back to 
safety. Hoffman returns with graduate students who finally trap him (one of perhaps two times 
he receives anesthesia), take measurements, tag him with a radio collar with a huge long-term 
battery pack, spraypaint his sides flameglo orange, and then release him: "We'll let this dog get 
on with his life," Hoffman says—except that he can't because the collar prevents normal 
drinking, sleeping, and hunting, so his diet is reduced to deer droppings and grass. The scientists 
watch his decline with interest, never realizing the cause is the collar. 

Meanwhile, the dog, whom Hoffman has named Damien, is wracked by indecision. He 
vaguely remembers being part of a family, and his inner Voice tells him that humans could 
provide food, warmth, and companionship. Experience, though, tells him that humans shout, 
throw stones, and shoot at him. When he is going after rodents, the collar becomes wedged in a 
rock. The scientists retrieve it and leave the dog, whom they at first believed dead, to continue 
starving to death. As scientists their duty is to observe, not interfere. 

Elizabeth Fletcher is a twenty-year-old pre-med student with a 4.0 average who intends to 
become a third-generation cardiac surgeon—after her father Dave and her grandfather Bill who 
raised her and brought her regularly to the lab where Dave vivisects dogs. Because she's never 
been allowed to have a pet and wants to play with animals, she secretly volunteers as a 


socialization handler: she talks to and pets the dogs before and after procedures to help keep 
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them docile. One day she sees a shockingly starved and injured dog in the ICU. Hoffman wants 
Damien's life saved—to return the favor. If Damien survives, he'll be a research animal, 
available for any experiment that doesn't include termination. 

When Elizabeth's and Damien's eyes meet in the ICU, she's startled that someone lives in 
that body, a personality responds to her. Damien knows that "human hands hurt"—except hers; 
he comes to trust her. Like Damien, Elizabeth has a dilemma. She's devoted to her father and 
grandfather, especially because her mother left shortly after her sixth birthday, telling her to take 
care of them. She doesn't want to disappoint them and she's afraid of being abandoned by them. 
However, she has doubts about medical school. 

Over about a year-and-a-half, Elizabeth and Damien deepen their friendship. Weeks or 
months go by when they don't see each other because she can't find him in the hundreds of labs, 
most of them closed to handlers: he's in a toxicology trial or gunshot trauma test or the even 
more brutal psych lab run by Dr. Joseph Seville. He learns that fight or flight aren't options; he 
can only endure, however much he dreads what that entails. His Voice won't let him harm 
humans simply because they inflict pain on him, but he does attack when someone to whom he is 
loyal is threatened. Ironically, the more Elizabeth tries to help Damien, the worse his 
circumstances become. 

The world is against them: the doctors claim that their canine property lacks rationality 
and emotions; their aides support them; Dave and Bill would leave her in jail if she interfered 
with a research animal; she fears she's losing her future; the majority of humans, wanting only to 
prolong their lives as pain-free-as-possible, is callous of the pain inflicted on nonhuman beings. 

During an idyllic interlude in early spring, Damien is in a long-term kennel housing dogs 


not being used. Every morning before dawn, Elizabeth takes Damien for a romp outdoors. One 
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day she decides it's too rainy for them, but Damien insists—to her amazement—with the spoken 
word "Out." She teaches him words that he uses meaningfully and even combines, e.g., naming 
Dr. Seville "White Pain." 

Seville takes the dog from her because a talking animal will be a scientific breakthrough 
at a prestigious conference. An animal behaviorist, his knowledge of canine psychology consists 
of training by negative reinforcement—sensory deprivation, thirst, and the shock collar—to 
instill fearful obedience. In the absence of "The One" who is kind to him, Damien does bond 


with the alpha. And then he has to choose between them. 


Lewis's Questions 
Lewis poses three questions about animal pain: 

Fact: "What do animals suffer?" (130) 

Origin: "[H]ow did disease and pain enter the animal world"? (130-31) 

Justice: "[H]ow can animal suffering be reconciled with the justice of God?" (131) 
We'll look at each in turn: what Lewis means and how his orthodoxy unfortunately overrules his 
affection, how others might reply to him from a theoretical or practical standpoint, and how 


Jessup's novel addresses his position. 


Fact: What Do Animals Suffer? Lewis seems as eager to deny animal suffering as any 
vivisectionist since the seventeenth century. Animals, he says, have "a succession of 
perceptions" as distinguished from "a perception of succession." So, he continues, you could 
strike an animal twice with a whip and cause two pains. But there is no self, soul, or 


consciousness to recognize "I am in pain" or "to connect the two sensations as its experience" 
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(132). We (or God) could say, "Pain is taking place in this animal" but we would not want to 
anthropomorphize to "This animal feels pain" (132-33). We ourselves, he analogizes, may be 
like them, i.e., sentient without consciousness, when we react under chloroform or are asleep 
(133). Perhaps because this is so contrary to the common sense of his readers who surely have 
observed otherwise in their pets, he demurs: there might be "rudimentary individuality" in apes, 
elephants, and higher domestic animals,” but he comforts us: "[A]t least a great deal of what 
appears to be animal suffering need not be suffering in any real sense. It may be we who have 
invented the 'sufferers' by the 'pathetic fallacy’ of reading into the beast a self for which there is 
no real evidence" (133). 
According to Lewis, then, we can't know what animals suffer. According to Elaine 
Scarry in The Body in Pain, we also can't know what humans suffer because of the breakdown of 
language and possibility of error reports. "To have great pain," she says, "is to have great 
certainty but to hear that another person has pain is to have doubt—which amplifies the suffering 
of those in pain"—and which can have negative political consequences for alleviating, ending, or 
compensating pain (7). Scarry takes pains to preface the words "body" and "pain" with "human." 
This is the kind of indoctrination of which Elizabeth rids herself in the novel. Early on, Damien 
punctures her complacency: 
She kept looking at the eyes, the quiet brown eyes that held hers—searched 
hers—and she couldn't help but question what manner of mind lay behind them. 
Having never really known a dog she wasn't sure of what she was seeing was 
normal. There just seemed to be something behind those eyes—something she 
couldn't reconcile with what she had been taught. (38) 


This is so contrary to her upbringing which included watching her father cut into dogs: 
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Dogs, she knew, did not feel emotions or pain like humans, could not reason, 

simply reacted to stimulus and lived only in the present. They did not think about 

or experience the world the way humans did. Her father said so, and the books— 

supposedly written by experts—she had read, had said the same thing. (38-39) 
Scarry says that we can recognize pain by identifying the external agent or weapon of pain and 
by "the bodily damage that is pictured as accompanying the pain" (15). Elizabeth begins to 
understand Damien's physical pain after one of the procedures: 

In fourteen days he was back, lying in his cage with an ugly wound on his 
thigh. The whole leg had been shaved, and the wound sutured, but the broad, 
jagged scars still had a raw look. 

"Geez, what happened to you?" (55) 

An animal tech passing by supplies the answer that Damien can't give. "Wound lab [. . .] 
probably shot him. They've got a big government gunshot trauma study going right now" (55). 
Elizabeth concludes that "[a]ll the arguments for animal research seemed to pale when compared 
with the reality of the suffering before her" (55). And that's before she sees that the other leg 
was also shaved, shot, and sutured. She never learns that this was done while Damien was 
suspended in a sling and fully conscious (56). 

Ascribing irrationality, lack of emotions, and inability to feel pain is useful when one 
group wants to exploit another. In The Dreaded Comparison, Marjorie Spiegel analogizes, in 
words and graphics, human and animal slavery, e.g., a slave auction and a cattle auction, a spiked 
slave collar and a shocking dog collar. Alice Walker commends the comparison in her preface to 
the book: "The animals of the world exist for their own reasons. They were not made for 


humans any more than black people were made for whites or women for men" (10). 
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Not all scientists recognize "a wide and bridgeless chasm," in Spiegel's phrase, between 
humans and other animals (18). Those who actually research consciousness in animals would 
disagree with Lewis. According to Darwin, "There is no fundamental difference between man 
and the higher animals in their mental faculties" (qtd. in Spiegel 21). Elizabeth Marshall 
Thomas, author of best-selling books about dogs and casts, lists other scientists in her latest 
book, The Social Lives of Dogs: The Grace of Canine Company: Mark Bekoff, Dian Fossey, 
Roger Fouts, Jane Goodall, Donald Griffin, Irene Pepperberg, Sue Savage-Rumbaugh, and Frans 
de Waals (10). She remarks ironically that you seem more "scientifically correct" when you say 
that a technique such as "empathetic observation" smacks of anthropomorphism—at least when a 
human uses it; "[n]obody complains when an animal uses it" (14). 

Man is the measure of all qualities that are valued. But Whitley Strieber and others 
present a different scenario—a thought adventure, perhaps from the Animal Liberation Front? In 
Communion: A True Story, Strieber relates his abduction by aliens one December 26": "I had 
been captured like a wild animal [ . . ], rendered helpless and dragged out of my den into the 
night" (108). Like Damien, he rebels against the sense of helplessness and protests, "You have 
no right." The female alien replies: "We do have a right.' Five enormous words. Stunning 
words. We do have a right. Who gave it to them? By what progress of ethics had they arrived 
at that conclusion? I wondered if it required debate, or seemed as obvious to them that they 
never questioned it" (107). We might compare this with Damien's response when he was 
captured as a feral dog by Hoffman and his team of graduate students: "When the drugs had 
rendered him conscious but unable to move, he had experienced profound panic during the 


moments the humans had laughed and talked over him as they handled his body" (28). 
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Strieber continues his meditation: "If they were real visitors, though, I wanted to know 
the ethics behind their assertion of their 'right.' Of course we ourselves barely question our rights 
over the other species on earth. How odd it was to find oneself suddenly under the very power 
that one so easily assumes over the animals. He thinks of the discrepancy between his casual 
affection for his cat and "its" making him "the center of the universe" and of the horrors of his 
visit to a slaughterhouse. Further, 

... ata research institute in San Antonio I saw monkey cages with rows of 
doctored capuchins, shaved, their pink heads sewn or laid delicately open, and the 
trembling brain probes and the gabble of noise when the vocalization center of 
one of them was stimulated for the information of graduate students. 

What did the monkey with the needle in its brain think of its observers? 
Were they gods to whom it submitted itself with a noble passivity because it could 
do nothing else? I saw monkey carcasses in the dumpster, too. (108) 

Other accounts of alien abduction detail the pain of needles—the "raw pain," the muscle 
spasms from face muscles to legs and back, the screams filled with hate and rage" (Mack: 107). 
And responses to reproductive procedures in a room where "bad things happen" (Mack 113). 
Humans in these alleged circumstances have no control. Like Damien, fight or flight is 


impossible, they can only endure. 


Origin: How Did Disease and Pain Enter the Animal World? In discussing his second 
question, Lewis notes that before Charles Darwin and Charles Lyell, the geologist who inspired 
him, animal suffering was thought to result from "Adam's Fall." After them, it was obvious that 


carnivorousness had long preceded man. Lewis believes that a better explanation is found in a 
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sacred story popularly supported by the Church and thought to be inspired by Paul, John, and 
others (133-34). Before man was created, Satan challenged the Creator, was exiled, and became 
the lord of this world (134). In this role, he corrupted the animals, i.e., caused some to live by 
destroying others. Besides creating fear, pain, disease, and death, he stirred the sexual impulse to 
ensure ever more victims for the mortality mill—"a double scheme," Lewis summarizes, "for 
securing the maximum amount of torture" (135). 

How do humans collaborate in evil? Lewis might approve of Forbidden Knowledge: 
From Prometheus to Pornography by Roger Shattuck, a professor at Boston University, a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a founder of the Association of Literary 
Scholars and Critics. Shattuck believes the secularization of Western culture led scientists and 
artists to go too far because they refused religious and social constraints (310). Hence, we have 
the H-Bomb, the Human Genome Project, and Sadean pornography. Our lust for learning harms 
ourselves and others as he shows with ancient and modern examples. Marlowe's doomed Dr. 
Faustus, for instance, became Goethe's saved and sympathetic Faust to whom Mary Shelley 
scathingly replied in Frankenstein. He also shows us attempts to prudently restrict knowledge. 
One of these was Francis Bacon's distinction between the "pure" knowledge of nature and the 
"proud" knowledge of good and evil that attempts to rival God (32) Science, Bacon argues, 
belongs to God and not to the devil. His work led to the founding of the Royal Society after his 
death, and made the world safe for science. And animals unsafe from science. 

In the utopian land of Bensalem, in The New Atlantis, scientists keep a huge variety of 
birds and animals "for dissections and trials; that thereby they may take light what may be 
wrought upon the body of man" (qtd. in Jardine 111). In this respect, the fictional world mirrors 


James I's kingdom. 
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If only Shattuck had put the weight of his reputation as a scholar and popular intellectual 
behind animal rights—but he does not. As an example of scientific advancement, he briefly 
refers to Bacon's physician, William Harvey, who demonstrated that the pumping action of the 
heart circulates the blood and then the role of air as blood passes through the lungs. The Royal 
Society gives a cold, bloodless account: 
A Dog was dissected, and by means of a pair of bellows, and a certain 
Pipe thrust into the Wind-pipe of the Creature, the heart continued 
beating for a very long while after all the Thorax and Belly had been opened. 
(qtd. in Jardine 116) 

Because the dilation and contraction occur in a blink, "enormous numbers" of "brutes" were 

needed (Jardine 112). Robert Boyle, a contemporary of Harvey's gives a more vivid account: 
The other Experiment (which I shall hardly, I confess, make again, because it was 
cruel) was with a dog, which, by means of a pair of bellows, wherewith I filled his 
lungs, and suffered them to empty again, I was able to preserve alive as long as I 
could desire, after I had wholly opened the thorax and cut of all the ribs, and 
opened the belly. My design was to make some enquiries into the nature of 
respiration. But I shall hardly be induced to make any further trials of this kind, 
because of the torture of the creature; but certainly the inquiry would be very 
noble, if we could find a way so to stupefy the creature, as that it might not be 
sensible. (qtd. in Jardine 116) 

There were, of course, other scientists less squeamish—and less skillful. With no anesthesia, 


how did they keep the dogs still enough to operate? Nicholas Fontaine says that in the Port 
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Royal experiments a century later, "They nailed poor animals upon boards by their four paws to 
vivisect them and see the circulation of the blood" (qtd. in Spiegel 60). 
Jonathan Swift satirizes the surgeries in the Academy of Lagado chapter of Gulliver's 

Travels: 
I was complaining of a small fit of the colic, upon which my conductor led me 
into a room where a great physician resided, who was famous for curing that 
disease by contrary operations from the same instrument. He had a large pair of 
bellows, with a long slender muzzle of ivory: this he conveyed eight inches up 
the anus, and drawing in the wind, he affirmed he could make the guts as lank as a 
dried bladder. But when the disease was stubborn and violent, he let in the 
muzzle while the bellows were full of wind, which he discharged into the body of 
the patient; then withdrew the instrument to replenish it, clapping his thumb 
strongly against the orifice of then [sic] fundament, and this being repeated three 
or four times, the adventitious wind would rush out, bringing the noxious along 
with it, (like water put into a pump), and the patient recovered. I saw him try both 
experiments upon a dog, but could not discern any effect from the former. After 
the latter the animal was ready to burst, and made so violent a discharge as was 
very offensive to me and my companion. The dog died on the spot, and we left 
the doctor endeavouring to recover him, by the same operation. 

In "Animal Pain," Lewis does not address vivisection. However, in the cosmic war of good vs. 

evil that Lewis postulates, God sent his Son to save men and now it's up to men to help redeem 

animals. Observing that his cat and dog seem to like living in his house, he hypothesizes: "It 


may have been one of man's functions to restore peace to the animal world and if he had not 
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joined the enemy he might have succeeded in doing so to an extent now hardly imaginable" 
(Pain 156). 

Elizabeth wonders if Seville is ignorant or evil (194); to me the answer is in the letters in 
the heart of his name. Spiegel attributes human and animal slavery to profits and the desire to 
oppress and dominate others; she sees the same personality type in those engaged in vivisection 
and those who attend bull-, cock-, and dogfights. What is Seville's motive? He inherited 
millions from his father with whom he trained English pointer dogs by the merciless use of the 
shock collar: they liked having push-button control over the animals. He's not interested in 
money or advancing in rank, but he does desire power over subordinates and wants to trump a 
rival. He colludes with other scientists in exonerating their research. 

Nothing,’ [Elizabeth's] father had said once, "is illegal in a medical research laboratory. 
Nothing. Anything can be gotten around, anything can be done" (97). Elizabeth's grandfather 
tells her it's "[n]one of his business what another investigator does" (204). Also: "'These dogs 
are going to be destroyed at an animal shelter, so we just make use of them, so that at least their 


death has meaning" (102). Everyone to whom Elizabeth turns reassures her that the protocol or 


SOP is being followed (171-72), that "animal welfare is a primary concern" of the university 
(102), that the dog is "handled with the soundest scientific principles (172), that the dog receives 
"relevant care" (92) and "equitable treatment" (116). 

Elizabeth is not religious, but she can be seen as a soldier in the battle to redeem the 
animals. She recognizes that she lives in a household "supported by and supporting vivisection" 
(85) and that becomes increasing intolerable. She wonders if she's fighting just to save her friend 


or all dogs, and realizes it's the latter (228). Scientists say of Damien and the others that "it's" 


wee won woe 


"just a dog," "a lab dog," "a soulless dog," "a research animal," "not suitable for a pet." 
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"University property." They're interested only in Damien's biochemical reactions, not his 
personal character traits such as a sense of humor, not the breed's character traits such as loyalty, 
not his emotions such as a sense of fairness and justice (144-46), not his physical beauty such as 
his fine brindled fur. They ignore the truth that a dog belongs to both man and nature, and so 
needs the outdoors. The kennels themselves are torture: stainless steel or cinder block, constant 
light and temperature, hundreds of barking dogs in often filthy conditions who get pressure sores 
on their legs and sides from confinement; who from boredom gnaw on their feet or bite the bars 
of their cages until their teeth break (109, 129). Surely, Dr. Shattuck, the ultimate forbidden 
knowledge is the intentional, non-therapeutic imprisoning or invasion of another's body. Surely, 
Dr. Lewis, we don't need to agree on how disease and pain entered the animal world; we just 
need to free animals of our exploitation of them in the home, the farm, the wild, and the lab. 
Jessup shows Elizabeth learning that canine beings, at least, are the equal of humans in suffering 


pain and in value. 


Justice: How Can Animal Suffering Be Reconciled with the Justice of God? Lewis's third 
question builds on his second: even if animal pain results from "Satan's malice" and "man's 
desertion of his post," God permits it (136). Traditionally, for Christians, the compensation for 
injustice in this world is immortality in the next where the last shall be first, etc. Lewis, 
mindlessly and heartlessly, dismisses animal immortality—at least in this passage. There is: 

no question of immortality for creatures that are merely sentient. Nor do justice and mercy 
demand that there should be, for such creatures have no painful experience. Their nervous 
system delivers all the /etters A, P, N, I, but since they cannot read they never build it up into the 


word PAIN. And all animals may be in that condition. (138) 
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Appearing to recognize that this position is counter-intuitive to any humane human who 
has observed an animal, he relents and allows higher animals tamed by humans to enter the 
kingdom. But he cautions against considering animals in themselves rather than in context. 
"Man," he states, "is to be understood only in his relation to God. The beasts are to be 
understood only in their relation to man and, through man, to God" (138). 

[Y Jou must not think of a beast by itself, and call that a personality and 
then inquire whether God will raise and bless that. You must take the whole 
context in which the beast acquires its selfhood—namely "the goodman-and- 
goodwife-ruling-their-children-and-their-beasts-in-the-good-homestead" (139) 

This gift of resurrection and immortality is, of course, not for the sake of the animals but "for the 
glory of God and the beatitude of the human pair" who had this specific earthly experience (139). 
(Lewis notes that this, to him, homey picture omits wild animals and ill-treated domestic 
animals. To his credit, he thinks these "urgent" matters, the last even more than the first (Pain 
140).) 

Lewis is pleased that his hierarchical solution avoids a problem that Christians may have 
with granting animals immortality.” If "beasts" have a "soul," that obscures the distinction 
between animal and man which, he says, "is as sharp in the spiritual dimension as it is hazy and 
problematical in the biological" (140). 

I doubt that all the world's empathetic scientists and laypeople could sway Lewis from 
this distinction, but what if he could have read a medievalist and churchman whose work was 
published a few years after Lewis's death?® 

Lynn Townsend White, Jr., was Professor of History and Director of the Center for 


Medieval and Renaissance Studies at UCLA after being President of Mills College from 1943 to 
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1958. His primary interest was showing how our contemporary science and technology sprang 
from the Judeo-Christian worldview of the Middle Ages. The book from which I quote is 
Dynamo and Virgin Reconsidered: Essays in the Dynamism of Western Culture published by 
The MIT Press in 1968. Like Lewis, White considers himself a Christian (90), but his passion is 
St. Francis of Assisi whom he claims is "the greatest radical in history since Christ" (91) and 
"(t]he greatest spiritual revolutionary in Western history" (93). He has a passion for ecology, 
too: he proposes Francis as a patron saint for ecologists (94). 

White sees Francis as opposing the "orthodox Christian arrogance toward nature" (93) by 
extending Jesus' practice of humility from man as an individual to man as a species.’ Man 
should not be unlimited monarch over creation; rather, there should be a democracy of all God's 
creatures. In effect, Francis advocated trans-species egalitarianism. Further, nature is more than 
material for medieval allegory. White gives these familiar examples: "With him the ant is no 
longer simply a homily for the lazy, flames a sign of the thrust of the soul toward union with 
God; now they are Brother Ant and Sister Fire, praising the Creator in their own ways as Brother 
Man does in his" (91).* 

Was this position original with Francis? White identifies two possible sources that may 
consciously or unconsciously account for "the Franciscan doctrine of the animal soul" (a doctrine 
that was quickly stamped out). Cathar heretics, populous then in Italy and Southern France, 
believed in reincarnation, and the Provencal cabbala referred to metempsychosis. However, 
White insists that Francis did not believe in transmigration of souls or pantheism but, rather, in 
pan-psychism, the view that all matter has consciousness, and was "designed for the glorification 


of [the] transcendent Creator" (92). Francis, he concludes, was profoundly religious and 
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profoundly heretical—and profoundly lucky that he didn't burn at the stake as many of his 
followers did before the doctrine was stamped out (91, 94). 

How does Jessup's novel fit with Lewis and White? She supports Lewis's view that the 
dog needs a human master.’ At one point, Elizabeth asks Damien to talk in front of Seville who 
wasn't supposed to be at this demonstration (she was betrayed by a dean having an affair with 
Seville). Damien is torn with conflict because the strongest emotion he's ever felt is fear of 
Seville—"[t]he fear born of months of systematic torture" (187)—whom he dubs "White Pain." 
And now here's Elizabeth's plea to trust her. Damien remembers. 

The ache which had brought him to Professor Hoffman's fire. The ache which 
had caused him to come to the front of his kennel in response to the girl's 
overtures. The ache which, sitting forgotten and alone in a recovery cage, or in a 
lab, or in the long-term kennels had been worse than the physical pain endured as 
a research animal. In dire conflict with his instincts, he felt compelled to listen to 
her, trust her. To do as she willed, ignoring the commands of his own soul. (187) 
Seville takes Damien from Elizabeth, as she knew he would, because Damien is now valuable to 
him for a research paper. Despite ill treatment, Damien serves Seville. For example, Seville 
appears with a leash in the totally bare—no food or water, bones or toys—windowless, sound- 
proofed basement room where he keeps Damien. He's going to take him to the workroom where 
he'll teach him new words—while Damien is on a 12-inch chain to the wall (so he can't turn 
around) and while Seville carries the wand that activates the shock collar that snugly fits 
Damien's neck. Because training is a break in the monotony of isolation, leaving the room, even 


this way, is "an appealing prospect" (233). Jessup goes on to explain: 
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Damien was a working dog, with a heritage strongly compelling him to serve 
man. Elizabeth had been taken from him, and while he deeply grieved her 
absence and remained ever hopeful of her return, the business of living must go 
on. The business of living, The Voice told him, was to serve and please his 
master within the capacities of his breed. For now the only m aster he had was 
Seville. (233) 
Elizabeth worries that the scientists who observe Seville's famous talking dog will assume the 
phenomena is all Seville's doing and none of Damien's: 
They would draw conclusions about his intelligence, his ability to reason, his 
soul, all based upon what they saw in Seville's laboratory. They would never 
know—would never even suspect—that the real Damien was a dog who skimmed 
with his nose to the ground across a frozen meadow, leaving powdery ice crystals 
swirling back to the frozen grass behind him in the pink, predawn light. They 
would never appreciate the real Damien, who slept with his head in her lap, 
raising his eyes to hers in a silent communion far more powerful than any words 
he might be taught. (205) 
Doubtless Lewis would disapprove of Seville's treatment of Damien. While he believes that God 
appointed man to have dominion over animals, he also holds that "everything a man does to an 
animal is either a lawful exercise, or a sacrilegious abuse, of an authority by divine right" (138). 
The pan-psychism of White and Francis, however, is truer to the spirit of Jessup's book. She 
emphasizes Damien and Elizabeth's mutual sharing, respect, and fulfillment of responsibilities to 
each other from their initial attraction through the course of their deepening friendship and 


mateship (no, this isn't kinky: Elizabeth has human male love interests). Early on, "It was like 
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they belonged together, as if their two souls were easy together" (81). Towards the middle, after 
Elizabeth and Damien regularly play outside together, she has a revelation based on him being 
her teacher: 
Now, for the first time in her life, Elizabeth began to notice Nature. She looked 
and saw the sky. Having spent so much of her life under the cover of a 
roof, she discovered that the day was made up of weather; the shifting light 
patterns and changing temperature and a thousand other evidences of the sun's 
certain advance across the sky. (146) 
Near the end, Elizabeth reflects: 
She had saved Damien from a lifetime of unthinkable hell, but he, in turn, had 
given her a gift of equal value. She knew now that, had she not acted to save him, 
she would have remained forever a shade, a pale soul, who went safely and 


carefully through an insipid and meaningless life. (339-40) 


Endnotes 

' To be exact, this is Ansel Adams' response to Lynn White, Jr., regarding White's essay, "The 
Historical Roots of Our Ecologic Crisis," first printed in Science, March 10, 1967: "You have 
summed up a number of basic and opposing forces of which "conservation" (as we know it) is 
merely a "surface effect" (White viii). I use this essay later in the paper when I discuss Lewis's 
question #3. 

* Lewis wrote two other essays on animal pain, both reprinted in God in the Dock: Vivisection" 
and "The Pains of Animals: A Problem in Theology" which was originally published in The 


Month (February 1950) and includes the response of a philosophy professor at the University of 
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London, C. E. M. Joad, to the "Animal Pain" chapter of The Problem of Pain and Lewis's 
counter-response to Joad. 

* In "Vivisection,” an essay first published as a pamphlet by the New England Anti-Vivisection 
Society in 1947, Lewis already holds this view. He hypothesizes that animals "have no moral 
responsibilities and are not immortal" (God in the Dock 225). From this he concludes that pain, 
which he assumes is an evil (224), should not be inflicted on them because there are no factors to 
make pain more tolerable for them (225). (Did NAVS really believe Lewis was advancing their 
cause?) 

* In "Vivisection," Lewis says that the higher animals behave as if they had consciousness, but 
he holds: "I myself am inclined to think that far fewer animals than is supposed have what we 
should recognise as consciousness" (225). 

> Lewis has a second argument against animal immortality. It's "clumsy," it lacks "the master- 
touch" to compensate a beast for suffering: "so many millenniums in the happy pastures paid 
down as 'damages' for so many years of pulling carts" (140). Derivative immortality through 
man, in contrast, "is part and parcel of the new heaven and new earth, organically related to the 
whole suffering process of the world's fall and redemption" (141). On this view, the immortality 
of wild animals and prehistoric ones, is related to humanity rather than to "individual masters" 
(141). 

° Lewis lived from 1898 to 1964. White's article was published in the March 10, 1967, issue of 
Science and as a book chapter in Dynamo and Virgin Reconsidered: Essays in the Dynamism of 
Western Culture in 1968. 

’ But what of Jesus’ purported words to his disciples: "Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 


And one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father ['s awareness]. But the very 
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hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. (Matthew 10:29-31) 

* At the end of the "Animal Pain" chapter, Lewis discusses whether the traditional values man 
ascribes to animals, e.g., "innocence" of the lamb, are grounded in their natures or are arbitrary 
or accidental (141-42). 

” Elizabeth Marshall Thomas, on the other hand, believes that a dog's best friend is a dog and 
she describes providing care for a dog pack who have no interest in her and her husband's 


activities in The Social Life of Dogs. 
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LOST DOG 


H. Peter Steeves 


Here, at the shore of the Caribbean, the crab removes his eyes, casts them to the sea, and 
sings for them to return. And they do. He watches as they—he—find home again, gliding 
through the water, flying into the air, landing, balanced on their gangly stems. 

Here the jaguar watches too—and demands to play, to be let in on the secret. The crab 
hesitates and warns the jaguar that a large fish is swimming near, that he could eat the eyes and 
they would be lost forever. Fearless, the cat the Venezuelans call e/ Tigre insists, and with a 
song, the crab removes the jaguar’s eyes and casts them to the waves. Where they are eaten by 
the fish. 

In blind rage the jaguar slashes out at the crab who crawls away in fear. Now the jaguar 
collapses on the beach in spasms of whimpers and tears. In this way the buzzard comes upon 
him, sees opportunity, and offers to help. “Find my eyes,” cries the jaguar, “and I will kill 
something for you to eat.” 

The buzzard stews up a hot paste of bark and grass and starchy roots, shapes it into two 
balls, and shoves it into the jaguar’s empty sockets. In burning pain the great cat shrieks “I am 
on fire, fool, and still I can’t see!” 

“Open your eyes,” laughs the buzzard, and when he does the jaguar sees the world with 
new eyes, flaming orange, that burn in the night. 

And this is how the jaguar lost and found his eyes. 

In Venezuela the city streets are filled with homeless dogs, perros vagabundos. I see 


them each day from the car as I drive to the university, along the street as we walk to the grocery, 
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from the window and through the bars high up in the apartment where in the heat their bodies are 
distant, shimmering, and waving in and out of focus as if, perhaps, illusions. 

Weekdays, in mid-morning, a short-haired shepherd-mix plays in the dirt with workmen 
two blocks south. They are building another apartment high-rise but they have yet to begin the 
foundation. The shepherd climbs little mountains of dirt—e/ rey de la montana—and barks, 
hoping someone will try to chase him off. From time to time the workers throw clumps of dry 
dirt in graceful arcs across the lot where they explode like grenades into dust. The shepherd 
chases each one, knowing there will be nothing left to fetch. He barks and rolls in the dirt, and at 
noon they all have lunch. 

Along the city streets I see the dogs traveling. They stay on the sidewalks, in general, 
and cross at intersections. They trot with their heads tilted down, seldom looking around, giving 
the impression that they are headed somewhere important, that they know precisely where they 
are going and why. No mindless wandering; no stopping to beg. 

I thought at first they were lost—a gringo assumption, I know now. They live in the city, 
in neighborhoods, and are watched over by many people. In the United States, lost or stray, we 
would catch them, kill them, secretly turn them into soap and chicken feed. Here they are part of 
life, almost citizens. They remind me who I am, where I am, and keep moving on toward a goal 
and destination of which they never speak. 

I think of Emmanuel Levinas and Bobby, the stray dog who visited the philosopher in his 
concentration camp. “The last Kantian in Nazi Germany,” Levinas called Bobby, because he 
wagged his tail and reminded the prisoners who they were. It was something like “respect,” 


writes Levinas. 
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I have no nightmare of suffering to compare, but I know the power of the 
stray dog. 
And I know that dogs are not Kantians. 

Even for Levinas, Bobby could not truly be a Kantian because he lacked “the brain 
needed to universalize maxims and drives.”' Indeed, Levinas has nothing respectful to say about 
animals in the short essay in which he recalls the few weeks during which Bobby affirmed the 
humanity of the prisoners in Camp 1492. Bobby, we learn, has neither ethics nor /ogos. He is 
animal and therefore subhuman. He is (truly) what the Nazis were trying to make (falsely) their 
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prisoners: “a gang of apes,” “no longer part of the world,” “chatterers of monkey talk”— 
“signifiers without a signified.”” These are parallels around which Levinas dances carefully: the 
human and the animal, the Nazi and the prisoner, a meal of meat and the Holocaust. 
Heidegger—as so often in these matters—is not careful, claiming, as he did in 1949, that the 
“motorized food industry” was essentially the same as the gas chamber and concentration camp.° 
Knowing what we know about Heidegger’s views on animal being, the comment is doubly 
dangerous. In Being and Time we learn that only Dasein can die—other living things merely 
perish. David Clark, then, is right to worry that “Heidegger’s...assertion takes on utterly chilling 
consequences: insofar as the Jews perish with and /ike the animals who die in meat-processing 
plants, that is as essentially similar ‘fabrications’ of the military-industrial-agricultural complex, 
they cannot be human...{and are thus slaughtered] with impunity.’* One can read Heidegger as 
lowering the horror of the Holocaust to the level of the carnivorous food industry, rather than 
raising the tragedy of the carnivorous food industry to the level of that greatest tragedy, the 
Holocaust. The lowering, no doubt, springs from evil intent. The raising is nobler, though 


perhaps unutterable. Still, how much hierarchy! How great the need to order our sorrows! 
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At home, the “Puppies Behind Bars” program thrives. Inmates train seeing-eye guide 
dogs, living with them in their cells. This is not the death camp of Levinas, though there is 
racism at work throughout. But enough of the ranking of tragedy! Each day the men work with 
the dogs, coming to know each other, coming to know what is expected. Hatred, say the 
program directors, begins to melt away. The inmates become someone new. “Nobody needs to 
tell me I’m worth something,” he says through bars and through tears. “This dog tells me that 
everyday.” 

Levinas does not speak of order. The first half of his essay concerns the problem of 
animal rights—and here he is close to demanding vegetarianism; the second half is about 
Bobby—and here he cannot bring himself to thank this animal Other. Yes, Bobby jumped up 
and down and barked in delight when the prisoners returned in the evening, but Bobby didn’t 
mean to. He didn’t mean it. Clark is right again: “What is ‘language’ if it is not the wagging of 
a tail, and ‘ethics’ if it is not the ability to greet one another and to dwell together as others?” 
But for Levinas, the barking was a signifier without a signified, not a choice, not a duty, but an 
inevitable manifestation of his lowly being—a Cartesian Kantianism: input=see a man; 
output=bark and jump. Should the stock market plunge and our fortune be lost, we will not think 
to thank the servants for continuing to address us as “Madam” and “Sir.” It is what we are 
regardless of our circumstances; they merely recognize it in a world gone mad. 

When Ulysses returns and is recognized by his dog, the canine is, perhaps, “the last true 
Greek in Ithica,”’ but Bobby is no Kantian. Levinas’ reading of the bark turns us into Kantians. 
With the bark, Bobby is thought to be playing a canine Kantian role. Instead of hearing Bobby 
say “There is still love. I still love. And we are together,” Levinas hears the voice of an inferior 


reminding him that whatever happens, the starry heavens will be above him, the moral law will 
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be within him, and he is still an end in himself. It is good and needed news in a place of despair, 
but it cannot be seen as a gift because nothing less was expected. 

In the camp, remarks Levinas, “the French uniform still protected us from Hitlerian 
violence. But the other men, called free,...stripped us of our human skin.”* One wants to 
question the philosopher on the importance of skin: human skin, a uniform, a coat of fur. Surely 
he sees the absurdity, the categorial nominalism that creates the combatant, the civilian, the 
French from the outer trappings of a covered body. One wants to place Bobby before Levinas 
and ask him to acknowledge that furry canine skin as skin, entice him to question the 
bureaucratic separation of species. But for Levinas there can be no face-to-face meeting, for 
Bobby has no face.” 

It is via the face that one understands, for example, a dog. Yet the priority here is not 
found in the animal, but in the human face. We understand the animal, the face of an animal, in 
accordance with Dasein. The phenomenon of the face is not in its purest form in the dog....I 
cannot say at what moment you have the right to be called “face.” The human face is completely 
different and only afterwards do we discover the face of an animal. I don’t know if a snake has a 
face. I can’t answer that question....But there is something in our attraction to the animal....In the 
dog, what we like is perhaps his child-like character....We do not want to make an animal suffer 
needlessly and so on. But the prototype of this is human ethics. Vegetarianism, for example, 
arises from the transference to animals of the idea of suffering. The animal suffers. It is because 
we, as human, know what suffering is that we can have this obligation. 

Bobby cannot truly suffer; Bobby cannot truly have a face. Levinas has taken the 
Kantian ethic and reformulated it in his own terms. As the measure of all things, Man has a duty 


to himself only, but in as much as the animal is like him in some ways and he will become 
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callous toward humans should he mistreat animals, Man has a duty regarding the animal.'° And 
so, too, do we grant the animal some semblance of a face—distorted from its pure human form— 
and some relief from suffering. The animal’s face is not his own—tt is a reflection only. And 
the same holds for animal suffering. '! 

What could Bobby be missing? Is his snout too pointy to constitute a face? Is his nose 
too wet? Do his ears hang low; do they wobble to and fro? How can this not be a face? The 
truly interesting debates begin with flies and octopi, with worms and jellyfish. Perhaps with 
crabs—those eyes! But a dog? The dog’s face is all there, all familiar, and with all the 
expressions of sorrow, accusation, guilt, and joy that we have come to know—not out of a 
hollow transference from us to them, but a bilateral pairing.'* I know what expectation is partly 
because I looked into my dog’s eyes when she would rush to the back door in preface to our 
going out to explore a frozen stream, a newly tilled field, a distant corner of the woods where we 
found blackberries that stained our lips, our skin. Did Levinas learn nothing of hope from 
Bobby? 

Separated by hundreds of miles but tied together by the same war—the same evil 
occupying a different homeland—Erazim Kohak’s father was a prisoner of the Gestapo in 
Czechoslovakia for the first half of the 1940s. He lived his life on a wooden bench in a basement 
of the Petschek Palace, sitting all day while waiting to be called for interrogation. The Nazi’s 
imprisoned his body and further controlled his face, his gaze: he was to stare straight ahead, 
glancing neither left nor right, his eyes fixed on the mass of the whitewashed wall before him. 
Shackled in a demonic Platonic cave, Kohak had not even shadows on the bright surface to keep 


him company. 
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How can one remain human? How can eyes return, thrown into a sea of white without 
even the faces of fishes to look back? 

And then one day a fly appeared, lit directly on the wall before the man’s gaze, and 
proceeded to clean its wings with its hind legs. Not a simple spot of black on white, but a 
triumph of life in a horizonless expanse of death, the fly returned Kohak’s eyes. Rejoicing, the 
man could see and celebrate the detail others might miss: he could recognize and take a leg for a 
leg, a face for a face, a gift for a gift. And for this soul who could see hope when it was offered, 
there would be no later backpedaling, no philosophical tracts subtly ridiculing the wandering 
animal. “It was a touch of life,” recalls his son, now a world famous environmental philosopher, 
“..[and until] his death in 1996 my father never killed flies...[but] would catch them under a 
glass and take them outside...with a word of thanks. I do it after him to this day.” 

Flies are on the wall all around me. Dogs wander in and out of my life. The animal’s 
body is Here and There. The animal’s face is everywhere. 

The cheetah tries to hide hers in a camouflage of spots. A butterfly tries to augment his 
with predatory eyes stenciled to his wings. For the first few weeks of each season the rabbits are 
fooled by the face of our inflatable owl in the vegetable garden (they soon catch on—the face is 
dynamic and alive; it cannot be captured in plastic). To deny the animal face is to fear the 
demand it will make. Levinas admits that “the beginning of language is in the face...[that] in its 
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silence, it calls you.” What need, then, is there for that verbal, human manifestation of logos? 


The animal’s silent face is authority. And if Levinas is right, if this authority requests rather than 
insists, if “one can do the opposite of what the face demands [because] the face is not a 
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force,...[aJuthority is often without force,”’” then the face of the animal must be seen as 


especially demanding—politically meek, historically ignored, as it is. 
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Levinas can offer no description of the face. When asked to define its necessary 
characteristics—the needed bits and pieces—he rightly eludes a physical laundry-list and speaks 
instead in ethical terms. The face is not a representation, not a thing which comes to hand; it is a 
means to access: “it needs something. It is going to ask you for something.”’° This is what 
makes our ethical relationships with animals incalculable: I do not know what request will be 
made. I cannot capture it with rights or balanced utility summations, and therefore know what to 
do—have completed my duty—up front. Being together means sharing a good and sharing a 
life, and I cannot understand any of this without the transcendence of the face-to-face 
relationship. 

Levinas has become a Kantian, but I know many dogs who are Levinasian. 

Along the streets in Maracaibo I see the faces. I will only come to know a few—the city 
is too large, too alienating. These are Bobby’s latino cousins, communitarians, wanderers. It is 
important to remember: no one’s pet visited the camp. Bobby, too, was a perro vagabundo, and 
in this way yet again different from Ulysses’ dog. Perhaps Bobby was like this short-haired 
shepherd; perhaps they are both more like Ulysses than his dog. Here, an island of builders, 
leveling mountains and making the Earth smoke. There, an island of prisoners, the presence of 
evil, the chance for a hero to hint at hope before wandering on. 

From the city to the jungle, to Arthur Conan Doyle’s Lost World somewhere in the heart 
of Venezuela.'’ 

For two days we made our way up a good-sized river, some hundreds of yards broad, and 
dark in colour, but transparent, so that one could usually see the bottom. The affluents of the 
Amazon are, half of them, of this nature, while the other half are whitish and opaque.... Twice we 


came across rapids, and in each case made a portage of half a mile or so to avoid them....Of 
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animal life there was no movement amid the majestic vaulted aisles which stretched from us as 
we walked, but a constant movement far above our heads told of that multitudinous world of 
snake and monkey, bird and sloth, which lived in the sunshine, and looked down in wonder at 
our tiny, stumbling figures in the obscure depths immeasurably below them. At dawn and at 
sunset the howler monkeys screamed together and the parakeets broke into shrill chatter, but 
during the hot hours of the day, only the full drone of insects like the beat of a distant surf, filled 
the ear, while nothing moved amid the solemn vistas of stupendous trunks, fading away into the 
darkness which held us in. 

Preparing for a trip to Venezuela, one learns nothing from Conan Doyle. (I am reminded 
of a German of my acquaintance who felt confident before his trip to Puerto Rico because he 
could speak Latin. “Adverte dexter, sis!” he planned to tell the taxi drivers, offering directions 
back to the hotel.) It is not just that there are no dinosaurs in Venezuela, but that there is life 
everywhere—if one is not so quick to separate the human and animal worlds. 

The lost world of Conan Doyle’s novel is lost, I take it, not in space but in time. It is true 
that the Europeans “discover” the lost world (Professor Challenger, at one point, is called the 
“Columbus of science”), but this is not the same as “recover.” The latter indicates that 
something was lost and then found; the former gives no indication of prior knowledge of the 
thing’s existence. 

“Lost” is said in many ways. It is juxtaposed with both winning and finding. One can 
lose something and one can be lost. 

When we lose instead of win, there is a permanence to loss that appears to make it 
different from losing, for example, the car keys. The keys, under the status Jost, seem capable of 


being found. But the permanent loss of, say, the World Series can never be undone. Still, it is 
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not the notion of competition—of winning versus losing—that is troubling here. It is this 
permanence. For we can lose our virginity to a loved one, lose a loved one to death, or lose a 
weekend to alcohol: all permanent losses with no mirror-possibilities of winning. The issue, 
however, is still more complex. That which is lost can never truly be found. Al// loss is 
permanent. The lost dog who makes his way home is found to be a new dog. Lost love is never 
regained—even with the same person—but can only be replaced by another. Ulysses always 
returns a new man. 

The search for what is lost, then, is always doomed. Yet we must search. The categories 
of Jost and found have a weird logic not unlike the giving and receiving of the gift. When the gift 
is received it demands a new giving and thus is something other than a true gift.'* So, too, does 
losing demand a search, although what we find is never what we lost; and thus, why look? 

When something or someone is lost, we feel the loss as a present absence. How easy it 
would be if “lost” meant “gone.” But the lost love is with us still, achingly, emptily intended. 
We search her out the way the tongue probes the missing tooth; the pain of a lost parent is the 
pain of the phantom limb, here and not-here. Being lost is a special form of absence. This is 
how the jaguar lost and found his eyes—new eyes to see a new world. This is how fire remakes 
the old into the new. This is why traveling eyes, swimming eyes, flying eyes, are disembodied 
but not lost: the whole cat travels with his eyes through the sea; the return at the moment of the 
song is a return but not arecovery. This is how the buzzard came to turn death into birth, the 
light of fire into the light of a soul, loss into gain. 

But when one is lost one’s self, the phenomenology is different. My Here becomes 
nameless, anchored only to my bodily presence. The nexus of Theres that surround me become 


unfamiliar, inhabited by unfamiliar Others. I do not lose my communitarian nature, but I feel I 
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am different, differently constituted by these Others and this place. To distant Others I may be 
presenced as absent. To myself, I am present in the unknown. 

Half a world away, ecologist Robert Michael Pyle, searching for Bigfoot, once got lost. 
In retrospect, embarrassed, he looked back on his time and remarked: 

[n]o other animal has ever been lost. Disoriented, maybe. Temporarily 
confused as to location. But unless tossed in a rat’s maze or transported far from 
home like a bad bear, every creature knows exactly where it is at every waking 
moment. Each “inferior” animal brain carries its own global positioning device 
and Geographic Information System as standard operation equipment. Al least 
this is what I believe about the essential nature of wild organisms: by definition 
they are situated. Only people get lost. 

I respect Dr. Pyle’s work—especially his excursions in search of our long lost hairy 
siblings—but there is nothing right in this passage. Shall we work backwards? I fear his 
definition of “person” is suspect. I want to hear more about “being situated” (I imagine he 
attributes it to animals rather than humans because the modern, Liberal person is supposed to be 
rootless, ready to relocate when Bill Gates snaps his fingers, happy to abandon family and 
friends because, after all, there is always e-mail to keep us together). I contest the notion that 
there are clearly wild as opposed to domesticated organisms. I will fight to my last breath that 
any of us has an essential nature in one of these categories.”” I want to resist thinking—even 
metaphorically—that animals are fleshy technology; it leads to Descartes’ robots, Malebranche’s 
brutality, and Kant. It leads to no good. I ask us to think about the examples chosen as counter 
evidence. A rat lost in a scientist’s maze? There is no home in a rat’s maze; how could the rat 


be lost? The maze, the laboratory, is dystopia. The troublesome bear loses home not even 
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because he displaces humans from theirs, but because he threatens their vacation. Neither rat nor 
bear got There (instead of Here) on his own; both were abducted, both were forced into the 
unknown. And this much, at least, is true: I have known confused, disoriented, and lost animals. 
The labels are not synonymous. 

What romanticism Pyle evokes! What a desire for mythical lost feral knowledge. The 
guilty imperialist projects a purity onto the savage he seeks to enslave in a hidden hope that “we” 
are truly different. 

And yet the abandoned dog returns a hundred miles to his home through unknown 
country; the hummingbird flies three days without stopping across the sea, unerringly returning 
to her Venezuelan winter refuge. 

What, then, does it mean to be situated? Must one have a home in order to become lost? 
Can we understand “home” in a non-capitalist manner, free of mortgages and building codes? 
Can we imagine it in a non-human manner—a way of belonging, a place to be without a codified 
mailing address? Are the hummingbirds, like me, away from home when in South America, yet 
fully appreciating their situation? 

The belief that an animal cannot be lost is not the belief that an animal is situated, but that 
an animal cannot be appropriately situated. Home, for us, has come to mean a fabrication, a 
construct to shelter us from what we deem Other, the unknown, the natural world. But this 
nature is where the animal lives, goes the thinking. How can she be away from home? One 
river is as good as the next; any mountain will do. To say that the animal cannot be lost is to 


strip her of home. 
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There is, as well, a residue of Levinas’ patronization in the claim—a sense in which the 
animal is child-like, without a will or a direction. Max Scheler separates the human and the 
animal this way:”! 

The animal hears and sees—without knowing that it does so....For the animal there are 
only those factors in the environment that are determined by attraction and repulsion. The 
monkey who jumps hither and yonder lives, as it were, in successive states of ecstasy....It does 
not have a “will” that outlasts the drives and their changing states....An animal always arrives, as 
it were, elsewhere than at the destination at which it originally aimed. 

Unable to control its passions, Scheler’s animal cannot maintain the plan, cannot avoid 
the temptation of straying off course. Each voyage would, in effect, be pointless. How can one 
be lost if there is no place to be going? To say that the animal cannot be lost is to strip him of a 
will. 

There are lost dogs. There are wandering dogs. And anyone who has seen both knows 
there is a difference. The agony of the lost dog is the agony of the blind jaguar. The agony of 
the lost dog is what drives him to search for a home a hundred miles away. Hearing only those 
stories in which he succeeds, we imagine any animal capable of the feat. The majority, of 
course, leave Penelope forever waiting. 

Outside of Venezuela, across the water, home—it will be thought that I romanticize 
homelessness. In America, wandering dogs struggle to survive. Most, though, maintain their 
body weight; most are accepted (if only in the sense that other wandering animals are not 
accepted).”” If they avoid traffic, the dog catcher, the soap maker, they can lead their lives; but it 
is hard. In Venezuela they never receive handouts; they share in what is theirs. Each family 


offers a bit and el perro vagabundo moves on. We think him homeless because he has no leash. 
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His home is the neighborhood. It is not to say that all dogs belong outside, then, but it is to 
recognize that a neighborhood can be home, a place to belong. 

These categories trouble us. Perhaps it is due, in part, to the fact that we have come to 
the city rather than the jungle. In the city one needs a home, which is to say a rent payment, a 
mortgage. I think of Harry Theodore in New York, a homeless man with eleven short hair 
German pointers living with him under a cardboard roof on a cliff hanging above the railroad 
tracks. With his social security check he feeds and provides shots for the dogs—$587 a month is 
not enough to rent a human home in the city, but supplemented with turkey from the local deli it 
is sufficient to feed a family of twelve; and even the local ASPCA must admit that the dogs are 
well cared for. Still, they are considered strays: how can a homeless man provide a home for a 
dog? (‘He is a stray himself!” go the secret cries. “What sin he must have committed to have 
fallen so low!”) The ASPCA cannot help but find it troubling; the dogs should be spayed and 
neutered. Eilene Leevy, running an animal rescue program on Long Island, finds it disgraceful. 
Of the dogs, she says “they’re not living a good life.””> She announces this with a look of sad 
disapproval—of Theodore and his friends. She announces this standing in front of the rows of 
cages at her shelter. And of course, she is, in part, right. Theodore and his dogs are not living 
the American dream. And New York is in America, not Venezuela. The animals in Leevy’s 
cages—will they have their sex organs mutilated? will they be murdered when no one claims 
them, no one wants to provide them with more than a cardboard roof? will they live the good 
life? Theodore is no romantic; life is hard, he laughs. When we define what a home means and 
then deny it to some, we fail them. But we fail them twofold: in the defining and the denying. 
My homeland has failed us all—human and animal alike. It has failed Theodore doubly. And if 


they are netted and taken away, it will fail eleven short hair German pointers. 
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One cannot release dogs into the streets in the U.S. where a home has very nearly been 
defined as the opposite of the street. It is not really the street itself that is problematic, but all of 
the accompanying social goods that are denied when a home is not possessed, and all of the 
social perceptions that go along with “home” and “homeless.” Homeless humans find the 
circularity of it all nearly impossible. To get a home they need to pay for one with a job. To get 
a job they need to list a home address. This is not just a political and economic problem; it is a 
philosophically conceptual problem as well. Theodore needs to be allowed a shot at the good 
life, an equal chance to realize his potential and achieve success. But can we not at the same 
time question how we define “success,” question the very idea of the American dream itself? 
Homeless dogs in the U.S. need care and the basic goods that come from having a home; but can 
we not question how we define “care,” question the very idea of home itself? 

There is nothing wrong with a dog in the family, a dog with an address. But it requires a 
moral vigilance not to become a master to a pet, not to see every animal as a stray until it is 
under our control—physically (in a house, in a cage) and conceptually (as a house pet, as a 
stray). There is nothing to be said in general. As is always the case, the challenge is specific to 
the place, the time, and the type of creatures—human and otherwise—trying to make a 
friendship work. 

Their bodies overlapped nearly to the point of becoming one. A green head appeared 
from the middle of the jumble, a dry green mouth slowly opening, carefully closing—like a 
vision from my childhood, women from my great-grandmother’s nursing home kissing excess 
lipstick onto a sandwiched Kleenex on a Saturday night. The water was two centimeters deep, 
just enough so that if the three sea turtles were separated, they could stay submerged or stretch 


their necks above the waterline to breathe and dry their heads. But the only escape from the 
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water completely, from the plastic bottom against which their tiny nails scraped, was to pile, 
Yertle-like, one on top of the other. Their stacking skills, still, were not so well developed, and 
often the attempt left only a jumbled mess of turtles. 

In Maracaibo I came to care for my niece’s sea turtles, buying a large blue tub to replace 
the small, clear box; filling it with stones—purchased stones—to form islands; changing their 
water; feeding them—like a zoo-keeper—with compassion. It was a job of tending and 
protection. How could I have been more than a good steward? How could I approach them in 
any way other than their superior? What could I be to the three other than a caretaker? 

And then one night while doing dishes in the back washroom a black lizard the size of 
my thumb crawled in through the barred window above the sink and sat on the wet cement near 
the faucet. He moved impossibly fast; his toes were spread impossibly wide in a graceful fan at 
the end of each foot; he stuck impossibly to the dripping wall of the sink, cranked one eye in my 
direction and turned to face me. Self-conscious, I froze. The moment was pregnant with 
possibility. 

The turtles, too, looked at me all day long. I think they came to know me. Eventually 
they didn’t swim away when I approached as they did with others. I didn’t know if they smelled 
me or heard my voice each time, reassuring them as I drew near. I am just a philosopher. I 
didn’t study them, and I didn’t know them long. But I imagine that they learned my face. My 
clothes changed each day; what other visual sign could there have been? So we looked at each 
other and came to develop the best relationship we could. With the noblest intentions I could 
aspire only to be the keeper of their plastic home. But the lizard.... His motions, his thoughts 


were unscripted. The relationship was open on both ends. We could become anything together. 
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I wanted to please the turtles so that they would be as comfortable as possible and 
perhaps not hate me. I wanted to please the lizard so he would stay and perhaps let me get to 
know him. The difference is not just that the latter was free to leave, though this did create 
possibilities for us that were not there with the turtles. It is not a Libertarian’s freedom that I 
wish to celebrate; a freedom to pick up and leave and not be bothered by others. It is that I, too, 
was able to become something new, something unknown, something better. I am not sure if this 
is ever possible with pet sea turtles. It is probably possible with a dog. I work to make it 
possible with life around me. How easily each relationship could degenerate without the 
constant care that love and friendship require. How easy it is to slip into a pre-ordained role of 
dominance in this fallen world. Remember, warns Levinas, before paradise was lost, Adam was 
a vegetarian. 

The Pemon Indians of Southeastern Venezuela say that when you are asleep your soul 
wanders and can get lost in an animal.”* 

A man sees his brother sleeping on the floor of the rainforest. A lizard crawls under the 
belly of the sleeping man, squeezing between flesh and soil. It emerges and runs a few feet away 
into the half-buried skull of a long-dead cow. It twists and turns, trapped and disoriented, 
moving from chamber to chamber—paths, cavities, and compartments that have formed from the 
deteriorating bone—until it finds its way out and disappears into the jungle. The sleeping man 
awakens and says “Brother, I dreamt that I was lost in a large house, going from room to room, 
panicked, until I finally found my way out, my escape.” And the brother understood, because he 


knew that the lizard had carried the soul of his sibling while he slept. 
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From the belly is born new life. If becomes the thought of a cow; it explores death, the 
holes with which death leaves us, the presence of the absence of bodies, our interchangeable 
bodies. 

We know now that the Pemon get lost. Home is not a house. Paradise will not be a sub- 
let in the Amazon. “In my father’s mansion there are many rooms,” is a threat, not a promise of 
reward. 

I wonder: Who visited me while I washed dishes? 

Does the lizard not have a soul of its own? Yes, but a human soul can visit, invited, 
piggy-backed. What then is the lizard? An honored courier? A glorified beast of burden? A 
friend. This is not Scheler’s animal on the rainforest floor, on the wet cement. He is willful. 
This is not Conan Doyle’s jungle. The lizard is so much like us—no! we are so much like the 
lizard—that this union is blessed, this body is an appropriate gift, a temporary home for a 
wandering human. The giving flesh does not reject the respectful xenotransplant. And the panic, 
too, is shared: we do not want to be lost to death; the brother and the lizard do not want to make a 
home of death. Animals do not merely perish. It is something the two E(I)mmanuels could 
never understand. 

Yet this is the cost of all odysseys—the jaguar feeds death to purchase new eyes, new 
life, a new way of being. Eyes swimming through the water, eyes darting home through the air 
are still mine, but when I am eaten by the Other—as I am bound to be, my eyes, my flesh, my 
bones licked clean—I will no longer be me. Should I return in the muscle of a fish, in the blood 
of a buzzard, in the toes of a lizard, you may not recognize me. The lost dog who makes his way 


home is always found to be a new dog. And still, we cast our eyes to the sea. 
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MONKEY SEE 


H. Peter Steeves 


Call me Peter. I have been adrift in a sea of words for more than thirty years, and if you 
are hearing this it is because we tread the same waters. If you are reading this, I might be lost 
already. This is all that remains or will remain or could remain, a voice, a thought, a current. 

In moving water a current has no fixed boundaries yet it is a thing, perfectly individuated 
when we want it to be so. As its name suggests, it is as much about time as it is space. It means 
now, currently, there is a force in this direction. So, too, is the subject, though perhaps even less 
individuated. Modern metaphysics and the ethics which follows would have us believe 
otherwise. To claim for us a fixed identity is to claim for us the ability to speak and the right to 
speak. It is simultaneously to claim that nonhuman animals lack subjectivity and voice. Without 
words, the animal mind—the possibility of animal mind—dehydrates and never comes to be. 
But listen. 

From the start, we ought not confuse thought with descriptions of thought. The most 
typical way for you to describe your thoughts to me are with words, though this is not the only 
way. You could paint something or do an interpretive dance. When we are in direct 
communication, you could stand up and walk out of the room. Or kick me under the table. I 
would, in varying degrees, get the message. All language is no different, really, from art. Every 
phrase is a metaphor, every word evokes a thousand other words in other contexts and other 
moments. The fact that we cannot describe with any certainty the thoughts of animals, and that 
they cannot describe their thoughts to us, suggests to many that animals do not have thoughts. I 
am not so sure that animals cannot describe their thoughts to us, but even if they can’t, we ought 


not confuse thought with descriptions of thought. 
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What, then, of words? Words do not reach out and touch objects for their meaning, 
anchoring themselves like Post-It Note labels stuck to things. Words are linked in intricate webs 
of self-reference and in hermeneutic streams of endless repetition. Words begin and end in 
repetition, meaning something new with each utterance. This is the paradox of language: words 
mean everything they always have meant, and they mean something new. T. S. Eliot is right to 
claim that each new work of art changes all those that have come before. But we can say more: 
language is art; and each word that is uttered anew makes reference to every past utterance even 
as it changes those past appearances of the word by virtue of this one new appearing. When I 
say “cow,” for instance, the word has meaning not because it reaches out and touches (denotes) 
some actual object in the world. When I say “cow,” it means everything it has always meant. 
Immediately, the word appears with the echo of all of its past uses and utterances: the family 
cow, the cow that jumped over the moon, a living sack of milk, a purple cow, meat-in-waiting, a 
mad cow, the cow on the bottle of milk I used to drink as a child, the cursed cow referenced by 
Shakespeare (Much Ado About Nothing) as the cow who received short horns and the twice- 
cursed cow without any. When I say “cow,” all of this comes along: this is what it means to say 
that a word has meaning. But in saying “cow” now, I add something new and in so doing change 
all of these past utterances and the possibility of future utterances as well. When I use words, I 
am, in a certain sense, mimicking others. But this is a creative act. 

What will be controversial in such a claim is the thought that language remains mimicry. 
Most will agree that language is learned through mimicry. In the human, the ape, the parrot, the 
raven, the bee. There is thus always an aesthetic judgment to all initial linguistic acts. The 
speaker chooses what sounds to mimic; not everything is responded to. To speak is to have been 


impressed with having been spoken to. 
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Bernd Heinrich tells stories of ravens imitating the flushing sounds of portable toilets or 
the crashing of an avalanche, wondering how and why the birds chose such sounds to repeat.! 
The choice is aesthetic, the act is linguistic. And this we share with all creatures who participate 
in language. It is not something relegated to the learning of language; it is at the heart of all 
linguistic acts. Mimicry is often thought to be mindless. To ape or to parrot something is to 
repeat without thought or intention. But mimicry is not only the highest form of flattery. It is 
the basis of /ogos itself. 

The Turing Test asks for a computer to mimic human communication so that the outside 
observer believes in the humanity of the respondent. There are, it seems, endless variations on 
this test in the analytic artificial intelligence literature. At heart, the desire is for more than 
mimicry. Suppose, so goes one version, that we place a page with a question written in Chinese 
into a slot on one side of a large box and a few minutes later another page emerges from a slot on 
the other side of the box bearing an answer. Suppose that inside the box is a man who does not 
know Chinese, but has a large reference book in which he looks up symbols on the left hand 
page and then copies the corresponding answer-symbols from the right hand page onto the piece 
of paper. To an outside observer, the being in the box would be thought to know Chinese, but in 
reality he would be only copying the book, mimicking the knowledge of others. Suppose, 
continues the story, that the man memorized the reference book. He could then carry out his 
duty quickly and without any external aid, but would still not know Chinese. I suppose we could 
add to this that the man could leave the box, study how to pronounce the signs he has memorized 
rather then just draw them, take a trip to China, converse with everyone he meets, and come 
home to America having no idea what anyone said or what he said to them in return. He would 


be something like a zombie, a cyborg, a Pavlovian parrot. And here, then, is the root of the 
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mistrust of the animal. Even if an animal offers sounds that seem to be responses, they will 
never be anything more than mimicry. The animal cannot know what he is saying, just as the 
man in the box did not know, just as computers still do not know, and—supposedly—quite 
unlike the way I am knowing right now just what these words I am using mean. 

It seems to me that this updated Turing Test is so riddled with problems that it ought not 
convince anyone of anything, but it is taken seriously by so many that it is worth a moment of 
our time. Our first question ought to be: Can you tell us more about this Chinese reference 
book? It is, after all, not a dictionary. It is a guide for conversation; and as such, it is a fiction. 
If one believes in a static world in which objects combine to form states of affairs, and a static 
realm of language in which words mirror objects and words combine to form propositions that 
mirror states of affairs, then such a book might be possible. But this is not the case. For most 
questions that I might ask you, there is not a right answer. Those who think there is something to 
learn from this Turing Test metaphor typically think that the key to making the scenario work is 
in making the reference book complex enough—complex enough to recognize which possible 
answer to a question might be most appropriate; complex enough to deal with the fact that the 
context of words can carry meaning, that words can be meant ironically, longingly, angrily. But 
the model for language here is all wrong. 

It is interesting to note that the goal of proving another being has grasp of language is 
achieved through a test of conversation, not soliloquy. We want to converse with the Other, not 
read her diary. We want to toss out a sentence and hear the response. The response we want is 
one that makes sense to us, one that sounds similar to what we just said. This can take place in 
non-conversational writing. We can see in the author of a good novel answers to questions we 


didn’t even know to ask, declarations about our shared world that separate us in time and space 
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even as they pull us together. But it is conversation that best proves the Other’s humanity. And 
in conversation, we—together—are the authors of the dialogue. Merleau-Ponty reminds us that 
ideas can arise in conversation that are neither yours nor mine, but rather are ours. But this is 
true, in fact, of all dialogue, even that which does not seem to author new ideas: the result is 
always an intersubjective aesthetic joint accomplishment. We create conversation. When I say 
that you are not holding up your end of the conversation, I am saying that there is too much me 
in the we. At times, the Socratic dialogues fall into this, such that Socrates speaks at length and 
is met only with a listener who says from time to time “I see” or “Yes” or “Of course, Socrates.” 
This is why it is hard to have conversations with insurance salesmen and telemarketers. They are 
not interested in real dialogue. And so, what is the Turing Tester interested in? What agenda 
does the inquisitor of animals have? 

If I do not begin with the acknowledgment that you and I are equals, there will be no 
conversation. The scientist counters that he cannot begin with such an assumption for to assume 
that whatever is in the box has a mind would be to beg the question of artificial intelligence 
research and cognitive ethology. It is inappropriate, though, to go looking for a kind of 
subjectivity—a kind of mind—that does not exist. The scientist is looking for a monad, a 
radically individual, isolated, self-interested, self-supporting, self-contained liberal self. He will 
never find that in the box. Animals aren’t put together that way. And neither are you nor I. Our 
nature is intersubjective: we constitute each other just as we jointly constitute our conversations. 
If I assume otherwise, I will never hear you. 

Heinrich’s raven friend Duane says “Duane, Duane, want to go outside.” The bird is 
taken outside and happily flies all around. Heinrich wonders if he really wanted to go out, if the 


words really had meaning. 
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What more do we want from language? If a human child accomplished this we would get 
the camcorder out and make a record of baby’s first words. Yes, it is a mimicry of what has been 
heard in the past. And it asks for mimicry back. All language is a request for an echo, for 
imitation. When Heinrich coos back at his baby ravens in their roost beneath his bedroom 
window to say goodnight, when we moo at cows out the car window and bark at dogs at night, 
we, too, are caught up in this. As I am caught up in it now, writing to you. But if I do not begin 
with the initial assumption that this is language, then there is only sound, signifying nothing. 

I can treat language as sound. We all know how to do this. I could say to you “Ching 
chang chuang” and you would hear me mocking Chinese. I could say “Ah mon mee, jetam je 
sui” or “Vonklossen den gegenwartstein” and you would recognize French and German stripped 
of their linguistic content and reduced to noise. My wife, a native Venezuelan, taught me her 
linguistic culture’s mockery of English: it goes something like ““Washa washa washing.” It 
doesn’t sound anything like English to me, but I suppose this is the important philosophic point. 
For the fish, water is never a theme. And so what if I said to you: “Neigh!” or “Ooo 000 000 000 
eee eee eee!’”? I surely have not spoken horse and I have not spoken monkey, but would you 
recognize them as such, as on the way toward a foreign language? 

Analytic sense data epistemologists misdescribed experience and the phenomenologists 
rightly attacked. We do not experience patches of color and infer that there is an apple out there; 
we do not hear noise, interpret the noise to be part of a word, combine the noises and cross-check 
them with a list of known words, access that word, and then arrive at the meaning. No, we 
experience apples straight-on, and we experience the meaning of words, not words themselves. 
As these words right now are reaching you, you have their meaning immediately. In calling up 


all that they have ever meant, words make present what is absent, they open horizons. You see 
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through them immediately. But perhaps in our haste to overcome the sense data approach, we 
have not paid enough attention to the sound itself. Alliteration is enjoyable because it pulls us 
back into the phonic presence of words, it calls attention to the presentation as well as the 
meaning. But this is just the sort of dichotomy that phenomenology should be challenging: there 
is no stark division between the how and the what. We can create such a division, but it is 
always an afterthought. I do this sometimes—perhaps inappropriately—when I grade student 
papers. I will take off some points for poor grammar and spelling, and then I will grade the bulk 
of the essay on what the author is saying rather than on how he or she is saying it: “Did the 
author get the concepts right?” rather than “Is it beautifully presented?” There is a deeper debate 
here about the division of philosophy from literature, and I will not be able to address this 
question presently, but we can at least admit this: if the how can become the what, if the means 
of presentation can be at least part of the meaning, if the medium is the message, and language 
begins and ends in mimicry, then it might behoove us all to begin mooing at cows. 

We have been privileging the animals that speak, but there are other paths to language. 
In the patterns of the dancing bee we know that there is an indication of distance, direction, and 
quantity of the source of food—and we should not have been surprised when researchers recently 
announced that there seems to be qualitative elements to the dance as well: suggestions of how 
good the food is, suggestions that can only be made in light of comparisons to past food or other 
good things, suggestions that call to mind what is absent, what has gone before, what shows 
itself in the silence (or more accurately, the stillness) of the dance. Here there is even double 
absence, for the nectar that is being reported on is not directly present. It stands at some distance 
away in space. And the other nectar to which it is being compared stands some distance away in 


time. Language is a way of making these things present. For a bee to wiggle that the new nectar 
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is very good means that the bee is wiggling that the new nectar is better than some other old 
nectar. The wiggle calls forth that old nectar, making it presently absent for the rest of the hive, 
setting it out against what is reported about the new nectar. What more could language be asked 
to do?! 

This is, perhaps, what Davidson and other critics of the possibility of animal language 
cannot say: to be the interpreter of another is not to reduce the Other’s wiggles to data, but to see 
in the stillness and the dance the meaning that shows itself in image and metaphor. The bee who 
watches the other bee’s dance need not believe that there is reference. 

Even the vervet monkeys, whose alarm calls have long been known to refer to various 
predators—one for leopards, one for eagles, one for snakes—do not simply reference their 
predators as in a roll-call. These calls, instead, call up the presence of the Other, invoking the 
body of the predator, the fear of the past attack, the longing for safety. Of course this is the 
space of intersubjective truth and belief. All thought is intersubjective! This is why it makes 
little sense to worry about a nonhuman animal’s access to objective knowledge. Objectivity is 
not to be distinguished from subjectivity, but is derived from it. Objective truth is a matter of 
making the rounds in the community, coming to see the public world as best as possible from the 
perspective of each Other, and doing one’s best to forge a perspective that does justice to the 
whole. The notion of the generality is built in to the notion of the individual. Intersubjective 
truth is the meaning of objective truth. And the world is one that is shared by many creatures, 
each with a point of view that needs to be considered when making the rounds. 

Bees, in fact, are good at this. Years after Karl von Frisch cracked the code of the bee 
waggle dance, it was discovered that bees not only dance about nectar but also about the 


possibility of new nesting sites. First, scouts go out in every direction to scour the landscape in 
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search of a new home. When they return, the ones who think they have a strong candidate for a 
new location begin to dance. They dance about how to get to the new site and about the relative 
desirability of the new site. Their sisters watch the dance and go out to check the site for 
themselves. If they like the site, they return to the hive, abandon their old dance, and adopt the 
new one. If they do not like the new site, they return and continue their old dance. The process 
repeats over a long period of time, often with several trips and changes of dance, until a 
consensus is reached and the hive takes off together as a swarm. There is no monarchic, 
autocratic decision handed down from the queen. The bee hive is perhaps the purest democracy 
that has ever existed, and it is the possibility of intersubjectivity that makes their communication 
possible, the possibility of mimicry that leads to consensus, the buzz and the promise of 
community that rewards their every move. 

I am trying to learn how to speak horse and monkey. I cannot show you here my bodily 
rendition of a bee waggle dance (my wife insists it is cute; but I fear she may be biased). Instead 
I will remind us of other animals that speak without vocalizing by drawing attention briefly to 
the fictional account given in Ursula Le Guin’s essay “Excerpts from the Journal of 
Therolinguistics” in which, among other things, researchers publish analyses of texts written in 
touch gland excretions by ants, and penguin language is decoded (as a form of “sea writing” only 
roughly translatable into human ballet). 

In the first selection of Le Guin’s fiction, we learn that there is no word for “alone” in 
Ant and that the language has no known first person singular. The fictional researcher interprets 
the manuscript written on the seeds to be a declaration of individuality. The author, it is 
assumed, is the dead ant found with the manuscript seeds off in a tunnel all alone. She has 


written, in part, “As the ant among foreign-enemy ants is killed, so the ant without any ants dies, 
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but being without ants is as sweet as honeydew. Eat the eggs! Up with the Queen!” Since up is 
where the hot sun and cold night and enemies of the state reside, and down is where there is 
shelter, peace, and security, the researchers suggest that the final sentence here is not really a 
declaration of support for the Queen, but should best be translated (in terms of human meaning) 
as “Down with the Queen!” Whether this is a manifesto or an attempt at autobiography, 
however, is hotly debated. Of course, in the absurdity of the debate, Le Guin calls attention to 
the absurdity of the dichotomy: all writing is autobiography and manifesto, carrying with it all 
that I am, all that we are, and all that I/we can hope to be. If the researchers are right (and are not 
simply projecting their own misguided desire for liberal selfhood onto the text), then even the 
call for radical individuality shows its absurdity the moment it is realized in language. Why do 
we write? To communicate, to speak to others. And thus even if this ant writes against 
community, she cannot help but leave a trace of her thoughts in that community. In writing, the 
author of the acacia seeds announces her individuality as one of a community. To want less—to 
want only the former, only one side of the coin, only the radical separation—is a request made 
absurd by its own asking, in its use of writing sent out into the community that gives one being, 
in its picking up of words that have meaning because of their use by Others. 

Penguin language makes this clearer. In the next selection, a researcher announces an 
expedition to Antarctica during which he will continue his work on translating Penguin. The 
scientist spends a good deal of time arguing against his critics and lashing out at his detractors. 
Penguin, it seems, is a kinetic language that is performed only by large groups of birds in the sea. 
The few real translations that exist are ones that take the form of ballet troupes in full chorus. 
The researcher, however, wishes to go off and study the dialect of Penguin that is used by 


emperor penguins, under the assumption that emperor penguins are individualists and will not 
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compose chorally. Again, we have the tension between the community and the individual, the 
scientist and the animal, language and art. The researcher wants to discover—indeed, will only 
be able to hear—non-artistic language spoken by individual beings. But even as he struggles to 
make a case for this, his arguments are self-defeating. Though emperor penguins sit alone and 
immobile, they do so to protect the egg at their feet. And though they cannot hear or see each 
other in the blinding snow, the researcher is forced to admit that they feel the Other’s warmth 
and make of the slight shifting of a wing by another who is far away into something of a kinetic 
communal language. Thus even the emperor’s language is intersubjective art; and in symbolic 
desperation and defeat, the hostile, individualistic researcher ends his report by saying: “I have 
obtained a sizable grant from UNESCO and have stocked an expedition [for further study]....If 
anyone wants to come along, welcome!” 

Recently I met an anthropologist who has spent a good part of the last forty years living 
with the !Kung of Africa. I watched her black and white films from the 1960s, listened to the 
recordings of the chants that lasted all night at the shamanic healings, kept silent as she spoke of 
spirits and forces in the night air. At one point I asked her if it had been hard learning the 
language—one so different from any other known human tongue. She admitted that it took a 
couple of years (a great accomplishment by my standards!) and that the key had been realizing 
that the clicks in the language were not separate from the words. She had to stop hearing them as 
noise and come to hear them as something like strange consonants, she said. Her pronunciation 
pattern before had been to interrupt the words with the clicking sounds, and this caused the 
'Kung villagers to laugh. The clicks, she suggested, should not stand out in relief from the rest 
of the words; the !Kung language, she explained, is simply mimicking different animals, insects, 


and parts of the natural world than ours—and for this the clicks are perfect. We struggle with 
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this. We cannot capture the language in any alphabet. We write the name of the tribe in English 
using an exclamation point, as if the click is an interjection, as if the !Kung are always just 
yelling—like we imagine the vervet monkey language is only good for yelling: snake! eagle! 
leopard! How easily our philosophy of language as well as our language itself allows our 
tendencies—racist and speciest, the worst we have to offer—to be made manifest. These are the 
echoes of others in our words we must try to shout above. 

Some years ago—never mind how long precisely—having little or no money of my own, 
I thought I would study philosophy. The process of becoming a philosopher is one that also 
involves mimicry—a learning what and how to think based on what and how those in our 
tradition have thought. My friend and colleague David Krell sometimes asks his students to 
write short essays on a given topic in the style of a certain philosopher: Nietzsche or 
Wittgenstein or Hegel, for instance. He knows that mimicry is intertwined with Jogos. 

There are some who fear that continental philosophy produces, from time to time, Turing 
Test zombies: men and women who walk around and look a lot like the rest of us, but if you 
were to come upon two of them conversing about, say, Heidegger, you would hear them say 
things like “Being’s thrownness is always already a theme for Dasein” and you would swear that 
neither one of them really knew what they were saying even while holding full conversations on 
the topic. 

In 1996 Alan Sokal thought he pulled off the great exposure of the conspiracy through an 
essay in the journal Social Text in which he mockingly aped the style of the postmodern 
philosopher. There are drugs, he joked, that zombify American graduate students more than the 
crack originating in Colombia; such drugs originate in France and they go by the names 


Derridium and Lacanium. And so, rather than Just Saying No, Sokal set up a sting operation. 
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The essay, entitled “Transgressing the Boundaries: Toward a Transformative Hermeneutics of 
Quantum Gravity,” was, according to the author, always meant as a hoax, written only to expose 
the absurdities of deconstructive discourse. By naively publishing what Sokal called an obvious 
parody filled with meaningless jargon and groundless theories, the journal—and indeed the 
whole school of philosophy—was meant to be shamed and silenced. But this didn’t happen. If 
anything, it gave more fuel to the fire as meta-discussions burned about the separation of the 
author’s intent from the meaning of a text, the limits of discourse in rational argumentation, the 
construction of meaning and the notion of audience. Everyone left thinking their side was the 
winner. 

Le Guin’s fiction works in a similar though not completely parallel way. Her mimicry of 
the style and format of an academic journal in the field of linguistics serves both to undermine 
the authority of the scientist and to draw attention to the boundary between fiction and nonfiction 
as it plays itself out in our culture. When we read Le Guin’s “Excerpts...,” we hear the voice of 
the scientist and the voice of the author; we hear them in chorus and we think of animals and 
language in a new way. 

In Franz Kafka’s “Report to an Academy” (in which an ape mimics his human captors 
and tormentors until they are forced to see him as sentient), the hidden parody is at work yet 
again. Red Peter, the ape who is narrator of the story, is writing a report to a group of scientists 
concerning his coming to language. He tells them that he had from the start no desire to mimic 
men, to be like them. He did it as a way of fleeing and surviving. 

Once captured and packed in a crate, Red Peter is sent on a ship off to Europe. Here, he 
learns to mimic the sailors—to spit, smoke, belch, and scratch like a man. The sailors drink as 


well; and though he hates it, Red Peter learns to drink. Ironically, drinking schnapps is his final 
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imitative act before coming to language, the last thing he does before speaking for the first time. 
Drinking dulls or removes our rationality, that thing we most prize as human. And here is the 
first hint at what Kafka is really saying: becoming-human is thus becoming-more-animal; it is to 
give up rationality, not to embrace it. 

Margot Norris rightfully argues that all of Red Peter’s actions are adaptations and 
imitations to stay alive.* We wonder how he can forgive his captors, the men that hunted him 
and kidnapped him. He tells us that he has laughed about it and shared many a good bottle of 
wine with his tormentors since. And the allusion to drinking reminds us of the schnapps, 
reminds us that this too is just an act of survival, not a true act of forgiveness. 

But perhaps more importantly, the entire report—which is to say the short story itself—is 
an act of mimicry. Red Peter mimics the scientists (that is ws, the readers) by adopting the cold 
sterile language and the format of a scientific report. He mimics, as Norris argues, the rationality 
of the scientist (inseparable from the violence of the sadist) using language. Seen through this 
lens, Red Peter’s narrative has much to teach us; but if we read “Report to an Academy” without 
acknowledging the camouflage at work, we have been had. 

This is why Nietzsche claims that becoming human is a decadence, not a progress—why 
language is a sign of the weak. Born of mimicry, language allows us to flee, to camouflage 
ourselves in a flurry of words. Rather than stand and fight, we talk our way out of things. 
Rather than face the animal with our hands and heart, we get together and plan and plot how to 
trick the animal into our trap. We humans use language like a crutch to stay alive: it is a sign of 
our dishonor. “The intellect,” writes Nietzsche, “as a means for the preservation of the 
individual, develops its chief powers in dis-simulation’” (3, Truth, 1018). And, to paraphrase 


him loosely, whatever saves us from being killed, also doesn’t make us stronger. 
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Here, then, is Kafka’s final Nietzschean twist. Red Peter says that he cannot put into 
words anything about his old ape life, his life before language, but the truth Kafka is suggesting 
is not that there was no consciousness, no mind before human language entered the scene. 
Rather, this human rationality, this fake and weak Jogos, this camouflage is inadequate to express 
all that could be expressed without it. Like the butterfly on whom evolution paints wings with 
large fake eyes to frighten off predators, we have developed our language. But the butterfly 
cannot see with her painted, imitative eyes. And we cannot truly think with our camouflage 
limited language. The report to the academy, then, is mimicry, but it is such more deeply than 
we could have imagined. If we fall for it, we are even weaker than Nietzsche feared we might 
be. If we teach Koko the Gorilla to sign or Alex the Parrot to count or Duane the Raven to talk 
and then think that we have access to the full mind of the ape, parrot, and raven, we have been 
duped by our own camouflage. And worse yet, we will not think to go looking for real eyes, real 
words, real minds around us. 

Deleuze and Guattari analyze Kafka’s work as vampiric.° Refusing to separate his fiction 
from his personal writings (his letters to family, to his lover Felice), Deleuze and Guattari see 
Kafka hungrily sending off his words to others—letters like little bats going out to retrieve blood, 
which is to say presence/love, to sustain their master. But this vampiric view of language is 
misdirected. True language does not take from the Other; it asks of the Other. Language is 
always intimate in this way. 

When I speak I cast my voice out into an intersubjective world (which transcends species 
as well). If I am tired and frightened and in need of love—like the young ravens at Heinrich’s 
window or like Kafka writing to Felice—I cast my little sounds out and await response. I await, 


in some sense, that echo. The other’s response I truly hope for is an echo, for it must be in line 
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with my own utterance, my own speech, for me to recognize it as a response. Thus does every “I 
love you” long to hear back “TI love you too.” Thus does Kafka send out his little love letters— 
not as a monster, but for confirmation that he is not a monster. And thus does Heinrich coo and 
repeat what he terms “those intimate calls” of his ravens in their box near his bedroom window, 
for every human utterance echoes the animal language that surrounds us. This repetition, this 
echo, is a form of mimicry, a part of the whole, and thus on the way toward true Jogos. Mimicry 
need not be weak and mindless, but a confirmation that we are together, that Here and There are 
not really separate, that this is what we have right now though we long for so much more. It is a 
confirmation of the hope of our being together, a hope that our eyes may one day bring us to see, 
a hope that keeps us afloat and turns a coffin into a boat, a hope addressed with every word I 


speak, human and—especially—otherwise. 
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OPPENHEIMER & GROVES: THE DUALITY THAT LED TO 


TRINITY 
Theresa G. Connaughton and Sharon E. Smith 


Introduction 

For the past fifty-seven years the myth of the “good” scientist vs. the “evil” military man 
has been personified by the relationship of J. Robert Oppenheimer and Leslie M. Groves during 
and after World War II. This paper attempts to discuss their lives and their relationship and 
dispel a bit of the myth. New examinations of their relationship and contributions to the 


development of the atomic bomb are overdue. 


J. Robert Oppenheimer 

Fifty-seven years after the Trinity test, J. Robert Oppenheimer, first Director of Los 
Alamos and head of the Manhattan Engineering District’s “Project Y”, remains one of the most 
famous and revered figures of the atomic age. What makes this remarkable today is the cloud of 
suspicion of Oppenheimer as an atomic spy, a cloud that ebbs and flows with each decade’s new 
allegation, book or revelation from decrypted cables or declassified files, from the earliest years 
of Project Y to the present day. Yet his reputation as an atomic cult figure remains virtually 
untarnished with the only group he himself ever seemed to care about, his scientific peers. 

The privileged childhood has been well documented. J. Robert Oppenheimer was born 
the 22 of April 1904 in New York City to German/Jewish-American parents. Though his father, 
Julius Oppenheimer, had emigrated from Germany in 1888 and came from a farm background, 
by the time Julius married Ella Friedman in 1903 his father had established himself firmly in the 


textile importing business and was a prosperous member of the middle class. 
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The Oppenheimers were sufficiently wealthy to provide Robert with a private education, 
extensive travel, and extended vacations. This private education included the Ethical Culture 
School in New York City, Harvard University, Cambridge and the U of Gottingen for graduate 
work and Post-graduate work at California Institute of Technology, the U of Leiden, and the U of 
Utrecht, Eidgenossiche. 

It was perhaps this private education, combined with the credible academic qualifications 
of the young Oppenheimer, that led Percy Bridgman, a Nobel laureate in physics, in writing to 
Ernest Rutherford in 1925 on behalf of Oppenheimer, to describe him as "...a Jew, but entirely 
without the usual qualifications of his race. He is a tall, well set-up young man, with a rather 
engaging diffidence of manner, and I think you need have no hesitation whatever for any reason 
of this sort in considering his application.” (Freedman, James. O., “Ghosts of the past: Anti- 
Semitism at elite colleges”, The Chronicle of Higher Education, Washington: Dec.1, 2000). 

In the subculture of academia and science where the respect and admiration of one’s 
peers is a driving force, Robert Oppenheimer had imbued these values as the only ones necessary 
for his public persona. Concomitant with this value system is the intense trust one places in 
members of one’s peer group. 

Further, science has its own hierarchy with “theoretical physics” at its pinnacle. In this 
construct where the most difficult problems of mankind are addressed by theoretical physicists, 
by 1941 with his election as a member of the prestigious National Academy of Sciences, J. 
Robert Oppenheimer had it all: an excellent education, a brilliant mind devoted to the most 
important questions of the time, the “best” academic degrees, 50 articles published in peer- 
reviewed journals, and full professorships at two prestigious institutions. Outside of a Nobel 


Prize, what other honors and accomplishments were open to a young, yet ambitious professor of 
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physics in 1942? The developing Manhattan Engineering District opened up such opportunities 


and made him into an icon for the developing “new” physics.” 


Leslie R. Groves 

Leslie R. Groves, on the other hand, was not the product of a privileged lifestyle. He was 
born August 17, 1896 in Albany, New York, the son of a Presbyterian army Chaplin. He 
claimed not to have spoken until he was four years old, and his first word was “cheese.” His 
father was often separated from the family by his military duties, but they also followed him to 
various places. 

After attending both the U of Washington and MIT, for several years, Groves was 
admitted to West Point (a lifelong ambition) and graduated fourth in his class on Nov. 1, 1918. 
He attended the Army’s engineering school at Fort Humphreys in 1920. Early in his career he 
was assigned work in various areas of the United States, Hawaii, Europe and Central America. 
He gained a reputation of being “... an uncompromising problem solver who avoided army 
politics and focused on getting results.” (Encyclopedia of the Atomic Age, 128). 

Of these assignments, he said, “We made the technical decisions. We didn’t depend on 
some Ph.D. to tell us what to do.” (Ermenc, 214). 

He was successful in getting many projects completed, and gained a reputation as a 
problem solver. In 1940, as deputy chief of construction for the Army, he began the task of 
overseeing the construction of the Pentagon. (Although parts of the building were occupied in 


1942, the actual construction was not completed until Jan., 1943.) 
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On Sept. 7, 1942, he reluctantly agreed to head the Manhattan Engineering District (later 
known as the Manhattan Project). Ever aware of rank, he asked to be promoted to brigadier 
general before assuming the position. 

He was not a popular choice. Upon meeting him, Vannevar Bush sent a memo to James 
B. Conant: “I fear that we are in the soup.” Bush changed his mind as Groves quickly pushed 
the project forward. In a matter of weeks, he had purchased the Oak Ridge site, obtained a large 
supply of urantum. By January 1943 work had begun on the plutonium production facilities at 
Hanford, under a contract with DuPont. 

Initially, he was told that the job was to build some plants, organize a workforce to 
assemble the parts and build the weapon, that the basic research and development work were 
already done. He soon learned that this was not the case, and that the research was far from 
conclusive that the idea was even viable, that most of the work was theory only, and that many 
respected scientists doubted that it would ever succeed, or that there was even enough material to 
produce the “parts” needed for research, much less a weapon. 

He was even less impressed when a group of scientists in Chicago told him that they, 
despite their lack of experience in the area, could construct the facilities themselves. “They 
wanted to build the Hanford plant themselves . . . they never once admitted that they had been 
sort of foolish, or childish, even after they had seen that it took all the strength of DuPont to do 
the job.” (Ermenc, 246). 

No wonder he responded in kind, telling them that his years of independent study, while 
not focusing on physics, gave him the equivalent of two Ph.Ds. It was not a good start for either 


side. 
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“Groves was an engineer with a firm understanding of engineering 
practice. He had little patience for theoretical speculation or the intuitive order- 
of-magnitude approach so valued by physicists . .. Groves was uncomfortable in 
such surroundings and not a little defensive.” (Goldberg, 1995, 38). 

So it was imperative that Groves find the right person to lead the research arm of the 
project, one who understood the importance of the mission, and yet could motivate this odd 
breed, these scientists, someone from their own world. With ideas and calculations untested, 
impossible living conditions, and oppressive restrictions, how else was the project to inspire hard 


work? 


Los Alamos: Project Y 

The record is unclear how strongly Oppenheimer courted the appointment. When one 
considers that it was Oppenheimer’s dream fulfilled to be allowed to combine physics and New 
Mexico, however, one suspects that he worked his formal and informal network of colleagues 
heavily, especially James Conant, formerly the deputy of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development (OSRD) and President of Harvard University, and Arthur Compton at the U of 
Chicago. 

While J. Robert Oppenheimer was not Groves’ first choice to head the design effort, the 
lack of other suitable choices led the practical Groves, as we know, to take a risk in making the 
appointment. The lack of administrative experience, of a Nobel Prize, and of other suitable 
senior scientists not already engaged in the war effort seem to have been the major obstacles that 


Groves considered when weighing his choices. (Groves, 1962,62). 
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The Directorship of Project Y gave Oppenheimer the formal authority to recruit the best 
scientists available for the task, often cajoling or using the influence of Conant to persuade 
scientists to join the project. In the long run, the personal respect of his peers combined with his 
persuasive management style proved to be the ideal leadership required for the successful 
completion of this project. 

While respecting the authority of Groves by providing him with detailed accounts of the 
technical work (perhaps far more than the Nobel laureates managing other aspects of the 
Manhattan Project) Oppenheimer’s essential collegial values prevailed. He asked everyone to 
work hard, as did he. He fought successfully for an easing of security compartmentalization so 
that scientific discussion and consensus could take place. In his ethos, the project could not 
succeed without open discussion and the essential weighing of ideas by one’s peers. 

What seems amazing at first glance that Oppenheimer and Groves were able to work 
together at all becomes expected after an examination of the needs of the project. 

But both men were compelled most strongly by a strong personal ambition. Groves 
wanted to be a General and Oppenheimer wanted to head the most exciting and important 
physics project ever conceived. At Los Alamos the two men’s ambitions intersected. Both men 
were adept at getting what they wanted, although through different means. 

Edward Teller sums up Oppenheimer’s leadership in this manner: “He knew how to 
organize, cajole, humor, soothe feelings—how to lead powerfully without seeming to do so. He 
was an exemplar of dedication, a hero who never lost his humanness. Disappointing him 
somehow carried with it a sense of wrongdoing. Los Alamos’ amazing success grew out of the 
brilliance, enthusiasm and charisma with which Oppenheimer led it.” (Teller, Edward. “Seven 


Hours of Reminiscences.” Los Alamos Science, Winter/Spring, 1983.). 
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Conversely, Groves has been portrayed as the consummate military man, giving orders 
and expecting them to be obeyed. A famous description of him is this one by Lt. Col. Kenneth 
D. Nichols: “the biggest sonovabitch I’ve ever met in my life.” 

Nichols does go on to say, “but also one of the most capable individuals. He had an ego 
second to none, he had tireless energy .... He had absolute confidence in his decisions and he 
was absolutely ruthless in how he approached a problem to get it done.... I’ve often thought 
that if I were to have to do my part all over again I would select Groves as boss. I hated his guts 
and so did everybody else but we had our own form of understanding.” 

Within a few weeks of taking command of the MED, the Oak Ridge site was selected and 
a large stockpile of uranium had been purchased. By January 1943, a contract had been settled 
with DuPont and work had begun on the plutonium production facilities at Hanford, 

Groves was very aware that this project could end in failure, but he persisted, showing a 
rare faith in the “crackpots” gathered to do this work. He obviously worked well with 
governmental agencies and private industry, presenting the realistic view that this project, 
involving great amounts of effort and money, could fail. 

One of the more subtle management techniques for group projects involves giving the 
group a target, a focus for discontent. It releases tensions and gives a sense of cohesiveness to 
individuals who might otherwise allow their disparate needs and personalities to deflect energy 
from the task at hand. 

In many ways, Groves served this purpose. He was an easy target, with his physical 
image as a source of humor and his mannerisms a source for imitation. His absence from the 


Los Alamos site as he worked on the larger Manhattan District issues made him seem distant. 
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For example, there is a widely repeated story that his only vice was demanding that his 
secretary keep candy bars in the General’s desk. This story serves the dual purpose of ridiculing 
his weight problem, and of making him sound like a repressed little boy, hiding candy. 

“One of the big complaints made about me after the War was that the 
scientists didn’t like me,” he said in 1967. “I think the answer to that is: who 
cares whether they liked you or not. That wasn’t the objective.” (Ermenc, 248). 

It is apparent, however, in reading contemporary accounts of this time, that Oppenheimer 
wisely did not participate in this focus. 

And while Oppenheimer did not particularly care for the nickname “Oppie,” there is no 
denying that it is still spoken today with great affection. In point of contrast, one of the many 


nicknames for Groves at Los Alamos was “His Nibs.” 


Trinity Test: July 16, 1945 

The rapport between the two was graphically illustrated at the Trinity test, July 16, 1945. 
Oppenheimer had been there for several days when Groves flew in with high-ranking officials. 

In addition to the many other details facing them that night was the additional worry 
about the weather. Would they be able to test “the gadget” or would the weather cause a delay? 
Groves, ever practical, took a nap until time for the next weather check. 

Said Groves, “I was with Dr. Oppenheimer .... Naturally he was nervous, although his 
mind was working at its usual extraordinary efficiency. I devoted my entire attention to 
shielding him from the excited and generally faulty advice of his assistants who were more than 
disturbed by their excitement and the uncertain weather conditions .... During most of these 


hours the two of us journeyed from the control house out into the darkness to look at the stars 
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and to assure each other that the one or two visible stars were becoming brighter.” (Groves’ 
report on the Trinity Test, dated July 18, 1945). 

The “two visible stars” of this story, Oppenheimer and Groves, have been portrayed as 
stereotypical opposites: one intellectual, one total pragmatic. One charismatic, one graceless. 
One charming, one a bully. One from the laboratory, one from the construction site. 

And yet, here they were, at the culmination of all of their efforts, and the efforts of all the 
Manhattan District facilities and people, working together. 

All coming down to one rainy night in the desert, and two very different men, walking 


together, looking for stars. 


Post Manhattan Project: Groves 

Groves remained as Chief of Army’s Special Weapons Project until 1947. It was 
replaced by the civilian Atomic Energy Commission, a reorganization supported by the scientists 
and politicians, but not by Groves, although he did serve as military liaison. 

Groves retired from the military in 1948, and became a Vice-President at the RAND 
Corporation. 

He testified before the federal Personnel Security Board in the 1954 Oppenheimer 
hearings. Published evidence indicates that he knew about Oppenheimer’s links to Communism, 
and felt there were minimal, especially compared to the need for the Project. 

In 1962, his memoir of the Manhattan Project “Now It Can Be Told” was published. The 
book deftly conveys a sense of the enormity of the project and the determination of its leaders. 


However, it gives no sense of Leslie Groves as person outside of the project; there are few 
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references to his family life, his reactions to world events at a personal level, etc. For that we 
must rely on the recollections, often unflattering, of others. 

The Groves myth is that of the arrogant military man, who knew nothing about science. 
The tale of his assessment of the Los Alamos staff as the “greatest collection of crackpots ever 
seen” is often repeated, and usually with a sense of pride of being part of that collection. 

But the truth is more than that. His legacy, according to LANL archivist Roger Meade, 
“continues to grow positively. If not for Groves the bomb may not have been built!” 


Groves died of heart disease on July 13, 1970. 


Post Manhattan Project: Oppenheimer 

In the post-war years and into his own security clearance hearings the ethos of peer 
regard continued to be relied upon by Oppenheimer, even when all evidence should have 
suggested more humility, less ambiguity, and more deference to authority. 

But by then J. Robert Oppenheimer was a cult hero genuinely indifferent to the regard 
which others outside his peer group gave him. This personal value system, which served him 
admirably in academia and Los Alamos, compelled him to be ambiguous where security was 
concerned, to protect peers others deemed unworthy, and to appear arrogant to those outside the 
peer group. 

President Lyndon Johnson reinstated his security clearance in 1963, and he received the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Enrico Fermi Award. One of the people who promoted that 
award for Oppenheimer was Edward Teller. 

The legacy of J. Robert Oppenheimer endures within his peer group and, mostly, with the 


public. Significantly, Oppenheimer’s last visit to Los Alamos in 1964 was to pay homage to 
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Neils Bohr in a scientific colloquium. Most recently in 2000, the belief that only the community 
of physicists can be trusted was fortified when members of the American Physical Society 
including Hans Bethe soundly defended Oppenheimer (Letters, Physics Today, Feb.2000 and 
June 2000) when the book Venona Secrets (Romerstein, 275) accused him of being a spy and 
others doubted his scientific contribution to the development of nuclear weapons. However, it is 
not know if his cult status will endure after the passing of his peers. 

Oppenheimer died of throat cancer in 1967. He never wrote his memoirs. 


Leslie Groves flew in a chartered plane to attend the memorial. 
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GERMANY AND THE ATOMIC BOMB: THE ARYAN GOD 
(UN)LEASHED, OR OPPENHEIMER’S NIGHTMARE 


Benjamin P. Notris 


When World War II ended, two fundamental problems confronted the victors. The first 
was what to do with the defeated Germany so that it never again would become the international 
monster that it had been under Adolph Hitler. The second problem was what to do with the new 
weapon of destruction that had been unleashed with the detonation of atomic bombs against 
Japan in the last days of the conflict. As the post war world began to emerge with two rival 
superpowers engaged in a “Cold War” conflict these two problems began to fuse and create a 
scenario of mutual fear which would serve to block a rational compromise between the two 
superpowers over the structure of the postwar world. Neither side wanted to see a revitalized and 
rearmed Germany possessing a nuclear capability come to dominate the middle of the European 
continent as had the Third Reich. This fear of Germany went well beyond a fear of Hitler and 
his Nazi clique. It arose from a fundamental perception of the character of the German people. 
as an inherently aggressive and destructive group who could not be trusted. to do anything but 
seek the annihilation or subjugation of their European neighbors and the possession of their land 
and wealth. This perception of the German people coupled with the fear of nuclear destruction 
made the Cold War into the protracted conflict that it was. Both sides used the others dual fear of 
Germany and the atomic bomb to achieve its foreign policy goals .For the United States and its 
European allies this meant the total integration of the Federal Republic of Germany into the 
economic and political structure of western Europe, its partial integration into the non-nuclear 
component of NATO’s military structure, and the threat of Germany’s participation in nuclear 


decision making. For the Soviet Union it initially meant the creation of a “socialist” German 
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state that would serve as a rallying point for Europeans disaffected by American/German 
capitalism qua fascism/militarism. Later the Communist German state would serve as a willing 
bulwark against the dissolution of the Soviet empire in Eastern Europe. This paper will explore 
how each used the other’s fear of the combined German and nuclear threat to counter the other’s 
policy objectives making the resolution of the Cold War conflict virtually impossible for over a 
generation. 

The Cold War was a complex political, economic and social phenomenon whose 
historical complexity has only partially been understood. Traditional western historians treat the 
conflict as a global struggle in which a reactive western alliance thwarted an expansionist Soviet 
Union until the demise of the Soviet Union in 1989.' Revisionist historians treat the Cold War as 
conflict in which capitalist United States uses its enormous military strength to secure world 
economic hegemony.” Also, are those who examine the perceptual basis of Cold War decision 
making.’ These theorists believe that policy choices are influenced if not determined by the 
perceptions of reality that decision makers hold. A number of studies exist that examine the 
mutual perceptions of the Western and Soviet decision makers.’ All of these approaches view 
the conflict is viewed as a dyadic relationship with a number of subsidiary players. 

What I propose in this paper is a fundamental break with this dyadic model of the Cold 
War. In order to understand what I am proposing we must first ask ourselves what was the Cold 
War about? It was about the division and nature of Europe after the end of World War IL. 
Fundamental to this was what to do with the defeated German state and people. Germany would 
not go away nor could it be marginalized. The essential nature of the defeated Germany as seen 
by the two victors was the ghost at the negotiating table. Consequently, in place of the usual 


dyadic model of the Cold War conflict I propose in its place a triadic model composed of the 
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Soviet Union, the traditional Western alliance and a ghostly presence of a German identity that 
would haunt the minds of decision makers on both sides of the conflict. The nature of this 
ghostly presence was the direct result of the Second World War where both the future Atlantic 
alliance and the Soviet Union faced a seemingly omnipotent Germany capable of great scientific 
and technological resourcefulness as well as being demonically aggressive. Although Germany 
was totally defeated the memory of that war would enter be a significant determinant of postwar 
policy. It seems to me that most Cold War historians overlook this factor. I propose that each 
side both feared and capitalized on the other side’s fear of a renascent Germany to press for a 
strategic advantage in the emerging Cold War conflict. 

Before examining the dynamics of how the image of an renascent aggressive Germany 
played out in the strategic options chosen by both sides we must understand the actual nature of 
the untamed Germany. First, what exactly did both sides fear and what image did each play 
upon to goad the other’s fear? Second, did this image have any basis in reality? In order to have a 
better understanding of the dynamics of this ghostly presence we need to go back and examine 
some apparently disparate phenomena that serve as markers or signposts by which we can better 
understand what was to come. 

In 1913 Carl G Jung, fresh from his monumental encounter with his former mentor, 
Sigmund Freud, where he broke with Freud and the psychoanalytic tradition, had a self-induced 
dream in which he saw himself transformed into a lion headed deity Jung identified the figure as 
Mithra, a Persian deity who had inspired a rival religious following contemporaneous with early 
Christianity. For Jung the image of Mithra and Jung’s identification with this cultic Aryan figure 
revealed the triumph of his movement over Freud’s Jewish psychoanalytic movement. For many 


of Jung’s followers, who would also become followers of the Nazi movement, the image of 
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Mithra would become identified with the crusade to resurrect the German folk spirit and purge 
and purify western civilization of its “Jewish” contamination.° 

The experience of Jung and his followers was neither unique nor exclusively European. 
In the United States similar images can be found in social and scientific circles during the first 
part of the twentieth century. For example, early in the century Henry Fairfield Osborne of the 
American Museum of Natural History theorized that central Asia was the point of origin for most 
mammalian groups including Homo sapiens. To understand the modern world Osborne argued 
one must rediscover the primeval world that existed in central Asia. Osborne ‘s ideas served as 
the inspiration for the Central Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum launched in the 
1920s under the leadership of Roy Chapman Andrews. The expedition made many exciting 
discoveries, including the first dinosaur eggs. The expedition found no evidence to prove the 
origins of modern man in central Asia. What is important to note, however is the expedition was 
essentially a crusade not unlike a military expedition to “discover” an artifact that would prove 
Osborne’s theories concerning the Aryan origins of modern man.’ 

Another example of the Aryan god image to western man can be found in the case of 
Robert Oppenheimer. Major General Leslie Grove’s recruitment of Oppenheimer to head the 
Manhattan Project was a stroke of genius. Given the responsibility of overseeing the creation of 
the United States project to create an atomic bomb before Nazi Germany he needed to find a 
scientist willing and able to bring together all the forces necessary to complete this Herculean 
task he choose J. Robert Oppenheimer. Groves, although he and Oppenheimer were from totally 
different backgrounds and held radically different views of the world, believed that Oppenheimer 
was the most qualified individual to head up the project. In so doing, he passed over individuals 


such as Enrico Fermi or Ernest Lawrence, who had both more theoretical and organizational 
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accomplishments than did Oppenheimer. Groves felt that Oppenheimer’s wide range of 
knowledge on subjects outside the realm of theoretical physics qualified him better than those 
with a narrow technical focus. Also, his socialist political orientation was seen as helping him to 
recruit those who would not be otherwise willing to serve in this project.* In addition, to being a 
brilliant scientist Oppenheimer had the ability to motivate subordinates and colleagues to achieve 
the impossible. The product of a liberal Jewish background Oppenheimer was extremely 
cosmopolitan in his beliefs. However, at the core of Oppenheimer’s effort was one very simple 
fact: he hated and feared the Nazi regime and regarded his sole purpose in participating in the 
Manhattan Project to be able to kill as many of them as possible.” 

Yet upon witnessing the successful explosion of the first atomic at the Trinity Test site, 

Oppenheimer quoted from the Upanishads: 
If the radiance of a thousand suns 
Were to burst at once into the sky. 
That would be like the splendor of the Mighty One. 
Iam become death. The destroyer of worlds.'° 

It is important and interesting to note that at this “point of epiphany,” Oppenheimer 
invokes the image of the Aryan god of creation and destruction, rather than the Hebrew deity of 
his ancestors. 

What do these seemingly disparate incidents have to do with the theme of this paper? All 
three reveal efforts by representative modern figures of the western scientific tradition to come 
to grips with their origins. In the cases of Osborne and Oppenheimer the road was through the 
processes of discovery and creation via anthropology and nuclear physics. For Jung it came 


about through a self induced dream following a traumatic break with his intellectual mentor. 
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Each involved a journey or crusade to the inner recesses of one’s mythic origin. All three 
involved a symbolic purging of the past and identification with a “new order”. 

A similar search for a “new order” found expression in the rise of the Nazi movement in 
Germany. The key component of Nazi ideology was identification with a pre-Christian identity 
that granted to the initiate the ability to become a godlike creature capable of among other things 
great scientific and technological feats. This belief in their omnipotence caused Germany to 
launch the Second World War. In the most daring manifestation of this godlike daring Adolf 
Hitler launched a massive attack on the Soviet Union, code named Operation Barbarossa. The 
operation was named significantly for a medieval German emperor who, according to German 
legend, is sleeping in a cave, awaiting a call from his people to arise once again and lead them to 
victory. For many Germans this operation was more than a military exercise against a potential 
adversary. For many German Catholics it was a crusade to liberate Russia and the Far East from 
domination .of atheistic communism. For Nazi “true believers” it was the beginning of a holy 
war of a different sort. By returning to the place of the origin the Aryan race would fulfill its 
true destiny. What none would realize was that along with the decision to build the atomic bomb 
this would be the most crucial decision of the Second World War and one which would have 
consequences for the rest of the century 

Although some what muted so as not to alienate Hitler’s more traditional conservative 
supporters it is apparent from examining the thinking of the most radical of the Nazis, such as 
Reinhard Heydrich, the Nazi ruler of Bohemia and Moravia, that the German thrust into the 
Soviet Union was driven by an almost supernatural force that compelled it to move forward.'! 


As David Glantz and other historians of the Eastern Front argue the outcome of the Second 
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World War was determined, not by the Allied invasion of Western Europe, but by the cataclysm 
in the East.’ 

For most western historians the impact of the conflict in the East has been minimized. 
However, for the Soviet Union and others in the East the conflict became the central defining 
experience of their collective existence. Subsequent relations between the Soviets and the 
Germans would be affected by this experience. The Soviet Union, first under Stalin and his 
successors was committed to see that what had happened with Hitler would never happen 
again.’ 

In addition, to its fear of a resurgent German state the Soviet Union feared the United 
States monopoly on nuclear weaponry. It would soon achieve its own success in this area. What 
really frightened the Soviets, however, was the possibility of the United States sharing its nuclear 
capability with a revitalized German state. This fear was poignantly demonstrated by the 
following anecdote. In 1958, the American journalist, Walter Lippmann, interviewed Nikita 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev had just recently defeated his combined political foes and appeared to 
western observers to be firmly in charge in the Soviet Union. In place of a confident man 
Lippmann found a troubled worried individual. Lippmann himself was troubled and perplexed 
by what Khrushchev said to him. Khrushchev saw the existing regime in Germany as being 
identical with the Weimar Republic and its leader Konrad Adenauer as another General 
Hindenburg, with a nascent Hitler waiting to seize control. Why Khrushchev would believe this 
was a complete mystery to Lippmann." 

Lippmann, the archetypal western progressive and schooled in the same liberal tradition 
as was Oppenheimer failed to understand Khrushchev’s thinking on Germany.'° Lippmann’s 


response underscores the lack of understanding by the ‘liberal “west concerning Russia’s 
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perception of Germany’s aims and the nature of the German people. Coupled with this 
perception of Germany was the fear of a Germany possessing nuclear capability. 

What do these seemingly different events have in common? At its core each invokes an 
image of a subconscious entity, god or demon, which seems to control the fate of nations, if not 
the whole human race. Oppenheimer and Jung’s visions were an image of a pre-Judaic-Christian 
deity capable of creation and destruction on a cosmic scale. The Nazi crusade into Eastern 
Europe was motivated by a call to a pre-Christian racial identity that transcended the bounds of 
power politics and the acceptable norms of international relations. 

To counter this fear the first thing the Soviet Union did was to create its own separate, 
semi-autonomous German state. Built on the Soviet model almost from the beginning it was a 
failure. In place of being a model for a potential Sovietization of Western Europe the DDR 
became a focal point for east-West tensions for the next generation. 

The western allies concluded early on that it would be necessary to integrate those parts 
of Germany under their control into a unified state as well. It was decided early on not to subject 
the defeated Germany to additional retribution. Punitive measures such as the Morgenthau Plan, 
which would have reduced Germany to an n agricultural country, were abandoned. Rather, the 
three parts under allied control were be integrated into a single political unit. And the new state 
of Germany was to be integrated into the trans-Atlantic alliance politically, economically and 
militarily. Political and economic integration meant incorporating the new German state into the 
nascent political and economic structures being developed in Europe. The military issue was a 
more complex and was potentially more explosive. How was Germany to be treated? If the 


potential threat of a Russian ground invasion was to be deterred only Germany could supply the 
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requisite number of troops to do the job. Nuclear weapons in German hands, however, were 
another story. 

From the Allied point of view it must be remembered that the original reason the United 
States embarked on the Manhattan Project and enlisted scientists of the political persuasion of 
Robert Oppenheimer was to develop an atomic bomb before Nazi Germany. Once Nazi Germany 
was destroyed, the atomic bomb used to cause a recalcitrant Japan to surrender the United States 
had moved to use its nuclear technology to deter potential Soviet aggression. The development 
of the United States strategic arsenal, particularly the creation of thermonuclear weapons had not 
been without serious conflict within United States scientific circles. The end result of this 
conflict was the expulsion of Robert Oppenheimer from future security debates by removing his 
security clearance. In addition to being a personal rebuke to Oppenheimer, his dismissal served 
an indication that the leftist-orientated members of the scientific community were no longer 
welcome in the decision-making councils of the government. 

The decision on Oppenheimer paralleled US response to the new postwar Germany. The 
United States had clearly moved away from its World War II nuclear and political agenda. In 
place of keeping a check on a renascent aggressive German state, the question was how to best 
utilize German industrial and military capabilities in the ongoing conflict with the Soviets. In 
addressing this problem the United States considered several strategic options. The first was full 
integration of the new German state into the Western Alliance. This would include the arming of 
German troops with nuclear weapons with the possibility of German discretion on their use. The 
second option involved the arming of German troops with nuclear weapons, but under strict 


control of an Allied command. The third option involved strict total United States control over 
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all nuclear weapons in the European theater. This would include complete control of nuclear 
weapons by the American President. 

Throughout this period the United States maintained its total control over the nuclear 
arsenal in the European theater while using the continuous debate about German nuclear 
armament as a form of communication with the Soviet Union concerning possible consequences 
arising from its behavior. If the Soviets appeared to be recalcitrant the issue of German 
armament came to the fore. When the Soviets appeared to be accommodating the possibility of 
German nuclear armament was less potent as a possible strategic option. 

The Soviet Union produced its own version of the “unleashed” German state. Here it 
went through a very convoluted cycle reflecting leadership changes in the Soviet Union itself. 
Between the end of World War II and the death of Stalin in 1953 the Soviet policy was to first, 
punish Germany through expropriation of resources in the Soviet zone of occupation and , 
second, create a clone state in its zone of occupation. Even before Stalin’s death the first goal 
was abandoned as being incompatible with the second. Stalin’s death caused a leadership crisis 
in the Soviet Union that resulted in the evolution of several scenarios addressing the future of a 
German state. Each of these scenarios were associated with a particular complex of individuals 
wishing to succeed Stalin. 

At the core of each of contrasting and conflicting scenarios was a fundamental perception 
of Adenauer and the Germany created by the Allies as the successor state to the Third Reich. All 
elements of the Soviet leadership viewed the new democratization strategy as a ploy to bring 
back the old regime under a new guise. This collective view was the result of two overriding 
factors. First, was the Stalinist perception that Fascism or Nazism was the logical development 


of capitalism? Integrating the new German state into the postwar European economy was seen as 
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a capitalist regrouping for another onslaught on the Soviet Union. Any discussion of German 
rearmament and any hint of German involvement with nuclear weapons were perceived as 
manifest western aggression. 

Although the post-Stalin “collective leadership” shared the same perception of Allied and 
West German intentions different elements developed strategic and/or tactical responses to the 
perceived western threat. The responses represented shifting alliances in the Soviet hierarchy as 
several factions positioned themselves to be Stalin’s successor. What is interesting to note is that 
the future of German-Soviet relations played a key role in the Soviet succession struggle. 

Vyacheslav Molotov, who had resumed his former position as Soviet foreign minister 
following Stalin’s death, reflected the traditional Stalinist response. Molotov saw conflict 
between the capitalist West and the Soviet system as inevitable. Nuclear weaponry would not be 
a significant determinant of the outcome. Soviet strategy should be given over to exploiting the 
differences between the different elements as represented by the nation-states of the capitalist 
alliance. For this reason Molotov advocated a proposal to create a neutral Germany, tied neither 
to the capitalist or the Soviet system. Molotov’s purpose in advocating this objective was 
twofold. First, it would allow the Soviet Union to “buy time” in its struggle with the West. A 
neutralized Germany would be a Germany that was not part of the capitalist bloc per se. Even if 
it were to be incorporated later into the capitalist system the Soviet Union would have more time 
to strengthen itself both militarily and politically for the inevitable struggle. Second, a reunified 
Germany would also be a potential rival to the western powers, Great Britain and the United 
States, leading to another capitalist intramural conflict. Molotov’s strategy was very much the 
same as was pursued by he and Stalin in their approach to Hitler’s Germany that led to the 


Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939.'° 
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A second strategic approach to the issue of Germany was advanced by the coalition of 
Georgi Malenkov and Lavrenia Beria. These two individuals had no previous experience with 
foreign policy. This was, perhaps, the most perplexing and least understood relationship in 
Soviet history and until recently was not subject to western scrutiny. Malenkov had risen through 
the ranks of the Soviet hierarchy being a general factotum to Stalin. He was generally associated 
with a more pragmatic approach with regard to both Soviet domestic issues and to Soviet 
foreign policy. Beria was head of the Soviet secret police. Together they formed an uneasy 
alliance. based on expediency rather an ideology. Malenkov appears to have wanted to move 
away from the rigorous ideological bent of Soviet policy on Germany and Beria probably sought 
to dominate affairs in Germany through the extensive security network he had created as head of 
Stalin’s secret police. 

The Malenkov-Beria agenda called for the creation of a Germany aligned with neither the 
East nor the West. Unlike Molotov’s proposal for a neutral Germany as a temporary expediency 
the Malenkov-Beria plan envisioned a stable agreement with the West that would have more 
closely resembled the détente of the Nixon-Brezhnev era.” '* 

The final Soviet option was that presented by Nikita Khrushchev. After successfully 
emerging as the dominant player in the Stalin succession struggle Khrushchev worked to forge a 
strong relationship with the political elite in the DDR. This relationship was not, as believed in 
the west, a satellite-dominant relationship, rather it was more similar to the type of ally 
relationship that would characterize nation states with similar policy goals and objectives. 
Archival information indicates that the communist elite in the DDR was able to exert influence 


on Khrushchev and his colleagues in the Kremlin. Soviet-DDR relations in this period take the 
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form take the form of coequal allies bargaining one with another before presenting a common 
strategy to the West.'” 

The Khrushchev-DDR strategy was to put pressure on the Western Alliance to achieve a 
de facto recognition of the status quo in Eastern Europe, thus, legitimizing Soviet domination 
there. As a bargaining device Khrushchev promised to sign a separate peace treaty with the East 
German state. This would in effect absolve the Soviet Union from any responsibility for 
subsequent German behavior whether intransigent or aggressive. At one level Khrushchev 
sought both an accommodation with the West and a recognition for the Soviet order in Eastern 
Europe. However, its very interesting to examine the strategy he chose. As with the West and 
its implicit threat of arming the West German state with nuclear weapons Khrushchev was 
threatening to “unleash” a revitalized German state with which the West would have to deal. 

It is my contention that both the Soviets and the United States used the others fear of a 
resurgent Germany in an attempt to get the other to bend to its demands The United States used 
its superior nuclear weapons technology and the Soviet’s fear of a resurgent Germany to force it 
to reach a stable peace in Europe. The Soviets sought to create a “socialist” counterpart to the 
successful West German state. Beginning under Khrushchev’s leadership the Soviet strategy was 
to use western fears of an “unleashed” German communist state whose innate aggressive 
tendencies the Russians would and could not control. This strategic dynamic would characterize 
the first two years of the Kennedy administration’s interaction with the Soviets. 

A cluster of events in the middle and late 1960s mitigated the conflict in Central Europe 
and caused Germany to be less relevant. . First, the Cuban missile crisis demonstrated to both 
sides the potential horror of nuclear war.” Leaders on both sides were confronted with the stark 


reality of the present causing them to push the ghosts of the past to the periphery of their 
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concerns. Second, the quixotic quest of the United States in Indochina pushed American 
concerns away from events in Central Europe to concerns about Asia. Perhaps, the most 
significant of these was the emergence of the Socialist Democratic Party as a majority party in 
West German politics. Under the leadership of Willy Brandt, who had demonstrated his anti- 
commust credentials as mayor of West Berlin, the socialists pursued an conciliatory strategy in 
respect to the Eastern bloc.”’ The socialists were able to alter the Soviets image of the west 
German state as a demonic monolith committed to the extinction of their extinction. This was 
accomplished within the framework of the Soviet-US détente that followed the election of 
Richard Nixon in 1968 and the emergence of Leonid Brezhnev in the Soviet Union. 

What can best be said is that the ghosts of Hitler and the Second World War took a 
generation to die. Why was this the case? I believe this was because in a very real since Nazism 
as an expression of German nationalism tapped into a very real current of European racial and 
psychic identity. In the early part of the century this identity found expression among the elites 
in the forms expressed by the Jungians in Western Europe and Social Darwinists such as Henry 
Osborne and Roy Chapman Andrews in the United States. It also struck a responsive chord in 
someone like Oppenheimer whose intellectual calling and moral commitment caused him to 
probe within himself to summon the Aryan god of creation and destruction. In the 1930s and 
1940s this compelling psychic image led the German nation under Hitler to commit a series of 
monstrous criminal acts, not the least of which was the war on the Eastern Front. After the 
destruction of the war had faded from the memories of many western Europeans, being replaced 
by the miracle of postwar consumerism the image of the destructive deity lingered in Russian 
thought. The issue of controlling this monster was ever present in Soviet strategic calculations. 


By far Khrushchev’s strategy with respect to the German menace was the boldest and potentially 
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most dangerous. It contributed in large measure to the strategic instability of the period from 
1958 to 1962 that culminated in the Cuban missile crisis. Only when the nuclear reality was 


faced directly was the Aryan god laid to rest 
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PARTNERS IN CONFLICT: THE PARALLEL CAREERS OF 
LEWIS L. STRAUSS AND J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Benjamin P. Notris 


Much has been written about the life and career of J. Robert Oppenheimer. His behavior, 
accomplishments, weaknesses and failings have been subject to almost painful scrutiny 
(Schweber , 2001, 2000; Gardner, 1995). To some he is a prime martyr of the violent reaction to 
Soviet and domestic communism that characterized the political and social discourse of the late 
1940s and early 1950s. To others he is the embodiment of the psychologically flawed hero who, 
like Hamlet or Oedipus, contained in his character the seeds of his own destruction. As 
important as it is this analyzing and psychoanalyzing of Oppenheimer is it does not tell the whole 
story of that period, nor even the whole story of his odyssey. 

By the time he was stripped of his security clearance in 1954 Oppenheimer had lost the 
support of all of those who counted in the national security and scientific decision-making 
structure of the time. Yet at the end of World War II Oppenheimer was a hero who was 
responsible for harnessing the destruction of the atomic bomb to bring an end to the prolonged 
Pacific conflict. The reason for Oppenheimer’s destruction was the result of a number of 
interacting factors, not the least of which was his personality. He had the capacity to arouse 
extreme emotional reaction of both love and hate in those with whom he interacted. To 
understand why Oppenheimer, by his actions created the particular mix of reactions that led to 
his downfall one must understand the mindset of his adversaries. Who were these people? 

On the basis of historical documentation it is safe to say that Oppenheimer’s decline and 
fall was the work of three individuals who worked together to bring it about. Beginning with the 


end of World War II this constellation of individuals systematically worked to undermine, first, 
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Oppenheimer’s credibility as an authority on nuclear weapons’ development and then his 
fundamental loyalty to the United States. These people were J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; Edward Teller, nuclear physicist and proclaimed father of the 
hydrogen bomb and Lewis L. Strauss, member of the Atomic Energy Commission under 
President Truman and chairman of that body under President Eisenhower 

The personalities and careers of Hoover and Teller are well known and have extensively 
written about.(Blumberg, 1976) (Powers, 1987). Lewis L. Strauss, however, has been generally 
forgotten. Yet, he was an individual with influence in policy matters equal to any of the others in 
this drama. Strauss was first appointed as a member of the newly constituted Atomic Energy 
Commission, by President Truman to give Republican “balance’’ to the New Deal chairman, 
David Lillienthal. When Eisenhower became President Strauss was promoted to chair of the 
AEC. From this position and as result of his personal and political friendship with Eisenhower 
he was able to yield tremendous influence over the development of nuclear policy in the 1950s. 

Lewis Lichtenstein Strauss was born January 3, 1896, in Richmond, Virginia, the son of a 
wholesale shoe manufacturer. Because of his father’s financial insolvency young Strauss was 
not able to attend college and study physics as he had hoped. As a result of working as an 
itinerant shoe salesman he was able to save enough money to attend college. However, he went 
to Washington, D.C., where he brought himself to the attention of Herbert Hoover. Hoover, at 
that time, was the director of the agency providing relief to displaced populations in Europe from 
the ravages of the First World War. Strauss became Hoover’s personal secretary. 

As aresult of the contacts he made through Hoover, Strauss was able to secure a position 
with the Wall Street investment firm of Kuhn and Loeb. From this position he was able to 


launch a successful business career that made him a millionaire. With the advent of World War 
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II, Strauss, who recognized the importance of scientific and technological primacy as a key 
factor in determining a nation’s ability to successfully wage war, became head of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ordnance where he did much to assist the Navy in improving procurement efficiency. 
In 1944 he became assistant to James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy. After the war he returned 
to the world of private investment. In 1946 he asked by President Truman to serve as a member 
of the newly created Atomic Energy Commission. At this point his life intersects sharply with 
Robert Oppenheimer (Graybar, 2000). 

Compared to Strauss’ relatively humble beginnings, Oppenheimer would appear, to use a 
common metaphor, be born with a silver spoon in his mouth. Robert Oppenheimer was born in 
New York City to affluent German-Jewish parents. Although Jewish and from New York City 
the world he grew up in was quite different from contemporaries such as George Gershwin or 
Irving Berlin. Instead of hustling for spare change on the streets of the Lower East Side he 
attended the best private schools and Harvard University (Norris, 2000). 

Oppenheimer described himself as an “unctuous, repulsively good little boy.” He had an 
emotionally troubled adolescence. He was sickly, missing a great amount of school. He 
frequently thought about suicide, speaking of himself of a having a “chronic” tendency to it. In 
later life he stated. 

In the days of my almost infinitely prolonged adolescence, I hardly took an 
action, hardly did anything, or failed to do anything, whether it was a paper in 
physics or a lecture, or how I read a book how I talked to a friend, how I loved, 
that did not arouse in me a great sense of revulsion and of wrong. (Gardner, 


1995). 


2a] 


From this prolonged and psychologically troubled adolescence emerged a theoretical 
physicist of the first magnitude. While his work did not produce major paradigm shifts , as did 
Einstein or Bohr, he did develop new conceptualizations of neutron stars and black holes. This 
was remarkable in that he described a type of physical entity whose existence would not be 
verified until the Hubble Space Telescope discovered a black hole at the center of Galaxy M87 in 
1994 (Rigden, 1995). 

In the late 1930s Oppenheimer was drawn to socialism. This was the result of the 
influences of his brother, Frank, and several women, including his future wife. Clearly, his 
experience led to a point of epiphany or revelation. 

He describes it as follows. 
I was interested in man and his experience .... But I had no understanding of the 
relationship of Man to his society (Stern, 1965). 

The fact of the rise of Fascism in Europe with its persecution of the Jewish population 
caused a “smoldering fury’ in his mind. Also, he would reflect on the continuing economic 
depression and its effects on the lives of his students. 

Through them I began to understand how deeply political and economic events 
could effect men’s lives. I began to feel the need to participate more fully in the 
life of the community. (Stern, 1965) 

Oppenheimer’s crowning achievement would be overseeing the Manhattan Project to its 
successful completion. The Manhattan Project was a concerted effort to beat Nazi Germany in 
the successful creation and detonation of an atomic bomb. Major General Leslie Groves had 
been selected by the top brass in the military to direct this project because many felt the project 


would not succeed and that Groves, who many regarded as an upstart, would be tagged with its 
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failure. Groves, although he and Oppenheimer were from totally different backgrounds and held 
radically different views of the world, believed that Oppenheimer was the most qualified 
individual to head up the project. In so doing, he passed over individuals such as Enrico Fermi 
or Ernest Lawrence, who had both more theoretical and organizational accomplishments than did 
Oppenheimer. Groves felt that Oppenheimer wide range of knowledge on subjects outside the 
realm of theoretical physics qualified him better than those with a narrow technical focus. Also, 
his socialist political orientation was seen as helping him to recruit those who would not be 
otherwise willing to serve in this project. (Gardner, 1995). 

There are many excellent works that discuss the history of the Manhattan Project 
(Rhodes, 1986). I will not recount all the details surrounding the development of the atomic 
bomb at Los Alamos. What is important to know is that Oppenheimer utilized his considerable 
talents to bring about the successful building and detonation of an atomic bomb. In what can 
only be considered an act of creative genius he assembled the materials and personnel, 
personally directed the building of the bomb. He successfully resolved fundamental problems, 
such as what bomb design to follow, major problems like security clearances for assorted 
personnel and minor, such as adequate housing in the New Mexico desert as well as, personnel 
conflicts, such as finding a niche in the project for Edward Teller. Strong leadership and force of 
personality solved all problems. The Manhattan Project owed its success to the strength of 
Oppenheimer’s commitment. This commitment was to the destruction of Nazi Germany, a 
system which Oppenheimer totally hated and which he wished to see completely destroyed. 
When it became clear that the object of destruction would not be Nazi Germany, but Japan, 


Oppenheimer’s purpose, as well as the purpose of the other scientists working on the project 
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became muted and his reasoning became strained. Following the terrible destruction of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Oppenheimer rationalized: 
It is not possible to be a scientist unless you believe the knowledge of the world, 
and the power that this gives, is a thing which is of intrinsic value to humanity 
and that you are using it to help in the spread of knowledge and are willing to take 
the consequences. ( Lovins and Lovins, 2000) 

In contrast to Oppenheimer’s soul searching and moral doubt other elements of the newly 
emerging “‘scientific-military-industrial complex” believed that the atomic monopoly to be a 
godsend which must be preserved at all costs. In place of reflection and moral self scrutiny most 
policy makers were concerned how to preserve this monopoly and once the Soviet Union 
detonated a nuclear device maintain a competitive advantage over the new adversary. 

One of the most important players in this group was Lewis L. Strauss. Shortly after the 
end of the war Strauss wrote to James Forrestal, urging testing of atomic weapons against naval 
vessels as a way of determining the future role of the navy in the new strategic environment 
created by the atomic bomb (Strauss, 1962) (Zuberi, 1999) (Weisgall, 1994). Known as 
Operation Crossroads, these tests conducted at Bikini Atoll in the Pacific attracted a great deal of 
media addition. The results, however, were inconclusive on the future role of the Navy in the 
new atomic world. Strauss’ advocacy of the Bikini tests brought him into opposition with 
Oppenheimer and others who worked on the Manhattan Project. They regarded the Bikini tests 
as a publicity gimmick that diverted scarce resources away from the ongoing tests which the 
Manhattan scientists wished to conduct (Zuberi, 1999). Also, many believed that the tests would 
send the wrong message at a time when the Truman administration was submitting the Baruch 


Plan to the United Nations. This proposal would allow for the international control of all future 
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nuclear weapons. Among the critics of Crossroads was Robert Oppenheimer. He did not think 
“naval applications are the important ones to test.” He questioned “the appropriateness of a 
purely military test of atomic weapons at a time when our plans for effectively eliminating them 
from national armaments are in their earliest beginnings (Zuberi, 1999). 

The differences in Strauss’ approach to nuclear weapon’s testing and Oppenheimer’s was 
quite fundamental. Clearly, Oppenheimer had been horrified by the devastation of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. He wished to place a formal restraint in the form of workable international 
agreement on the development of the technology of mass destruction. Strauss, on the other hand 
saw the Crossroads project as a twofold opportunity. First, it was to demonstrate the viability 
and efficacy of the Navy to survive in a strategic environment dominated by nuclear technology. 
Second, to demonstrate to the whole world the superiority of United States’ weapons capability. 
This was interpreted by some, including Oppenheimer, as a ploy for American world hegemony 
it was seen by Strauss and his friend Forrestal as a defensive move demonstrating American 
capability and resolution. The Crossroads disagreement was the opening gambit in what was to 
become a personal struggle to determine the direction of American strategic policy. 

Nuclear policy through the later part of the Truman administration was a series of 
incremental steps in which bureaucratic and partisan interests were balanced to form a consensus 
based response to the threat posed by Soviet nuclear development. The principal policy issue 
soon came to focus on whether the United States should seek to develop the capability to explode 
a thermonuclear device or continue to develop more effective fission weapons. In this ongoing 
debate Strauss had an upper hand over the other AEC commissioners because of his wartime 


military experience. They deferred to his judgments on military and security matters. This 
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included Lillienthal who although he had been an able administrator of TVA had not had any 
experience with the development of nuclear weapons. 

The only individual possessing the experience to oppose Strauss’ agenda was Robert 
Oppenheimer. After leaving the Manhattan Project Oppenheimer had become director of the 
Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton University and served on the general advisory 
committee to the AEC. His continued position with the AEC allowed him access to classified 
information. Although initially on good terms Strauss and Oppenheimer soon parted company 
on policy issues. 

Strauss was alarmed by what he regarded as a wanton lack of concern for security issues 
regarding nuclear matters. He impressed on the other AEC commissioners the need for extreme 
restrictions on access to classified material. This need for enhanced vigilance extended well 
beyond barring known Communists from having access to facilities and information. He worked 
to block access of American allies, including Great Britain, to fissionable material and scientific 
knowledge on the grounds that our allies did not have the same standards of security clearance 
that the United States did. In his autobiography he devotes a lengthy chapter to this topic, citing 
as flagrant examples the prominent role of Frederic Joliot-Curie, an avowed Communist, in the 
French nuclear program and the recent election of a Labor government in Great Britain.(Strauss, 
1962). 

It was on the issue of fissionable material exportation that Strauss first came into public 
disagreement with Oppenheimer. In June, 1949, the Congressional Joint on Atomic Energy 
Committee under the chairmanship of Bourke Hickenlouper began an inquiry into the AEC’s 
policy of permitting the export of radioactive isotopes to our European allies. The AEC had 


voted to allow this with Strauss being the only dissenting vote. In his role as chair of the General 
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Advisory Committee Oppenheimer was called to testify on the matter. When asked about the 
importance of radioactive isotopes to the development of a military use Oppenheimer replied 
scornfully that any item including beer and shovels could conceivably have a military use. In 
response to subsequent questions from the senators Oppenheimer continued to pour scorn on the 
idea that these isotopes were militarily significant, illicitly laughter from the audience. Although 
Oppenheimer never mentioned him by name all in the hearing room knew that his remarks were 
directed at Strauss and were calling his competence into question (Bernstein, 1990) (Stern, 
1965). 

Oppenheimer’s error in publicly humiliating Strauss would cost him dearly in the future. 
His defense of the AEC’s policy saved the isotope export program and Chairman Lillienthal’s 
job but incurred the silent wrath and unforgiving enmity of Strauss. 

Discouraged by the direction that atomic policy was taking in the Truman administration 
and saddened by the suicide of his friend, James Forrestal, Strauss considered resigning from the 
Commission. Truman, however, asked him to remain in place, thus, creating the perfect forum 
for the Oppenheimer-Strauss conflict. 

On September 5, 1949, an American reconnaissance plane detected evidence of 
radioactivity over the north Pacific. The Soviet Union had successfully detonated a nuclear 
device. This meant the end of the American monopoly of atomic weaponry. The Soviet 
achievement produced several different responses in the United States foreign policy and 
national security elite. Oppenheimer and Lillienthal believed that the ongoing policy of building 
more and better fission weapons was the answer to the new Soviet challenge. For them the 
American superiority in fission weapons could be used as a bargaining device leading to 


negotiations that would “internationalize” atomic weaponry (Schweber, 2001). At the other 
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extreme was Edward Teller who believed, even during his involvement with the Manhattan 
Project, that the United States should move directly to the development of fusion based weapons. 
His position on this became so stringent and his rhetoric so vitriolic that Oppenheimer had no 
choice but to exile him from the project. 

Teller took a research and teaching position at the U of Chicago where he would have 
remained a voice crying in the wilderness had it not been for Strauss. Strauss believed that the 
Soviets would bypass the fission weapon and concentrate on the development of the fusion or 
‘super’ weapon. He began to solicit others in the scientific community to alter their opinions on 
the matter. His case was helped by the sudden revelation that the British scientist Klaus Fuchs 
hade been apprehended for providing nuclear secrets to the Russians while assigned to the 
Manhattan Project. 

The GAC headed by Oppenheimer recommended that the AEC not authorize the 
development of the fusion weapon. Instead, the United States should concentrate on developing 
more and higher quality fission weapons. The GAC reasoned that even if it were possible to 
develop a workable fusion weapon the destructive ferocity of the weapon would negate the 
leadership role of the United States in seeking international control of nuclear weapons. Strauss 
viewed the recommendation with alarm, believing that Oppenheimer’s position was motivated 
by his fundamental disloyalty to the United States and his sympathy for the Soviet Union. To 
counter this Strauss began an arduous campaign to convince relevant members of the military 
and foreign policy bureaucracy, AEC and relevant Congressmen that not only was the “super” 
feasible, but that it’s development was imperative to preventing Soviet domination in the Cold 


War contest. 
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The details of Strauss’ campaign are explored in his autobiography and elsewhere and 
can not be included here because of time restraint.(Strauss, 1962) (Pfau, 1984). However, it 
placed him in direct opposition to Oppenheimer in what, perhaps, was the most crucial decision 
of the Cold War era. The fact that Strauss was totally victorious signaled the beginning of the 
end for Oppenheimer as a relevant player in strategic decision making. 

Shortly after his success with the fusion weapon Strauss resigned from the AEC. Despite 
his return to private life he continued to monitor activities regarding weapons development. 
Although he approved of Truman’s choice of Gordon Dean to replace the hated Lillienthal as 
AEC chairman Strauss continued to be alarmed by the state of affairs regarding atomic security 
and the speed of US weapons development. Particularly, he viewed Oppenheimer’s continued 
influence on the policy process as extremely dangerous coming to believe that Oppenheimer was 
sabotaging the American program to the advantage of the Soviets. 

In 1953 Dwight Eisenhower was elected President. Gordon Dean resigned as chairman 
of the AEC. Although Strauss had been a supporter of Eisenhower’s rival, Robert Taft, for the 
Republican nomination he became Eisenhower’s first choice for the chairmanship of the AEC. 
Most Republican leaders and many others in the national security elite viewed Strauss as the 
savior of the American nuclear program from the internationalism of Oppenheimer and his 
followers. As it appeared that the fusion weapon was a practical course of action to increased 
Soviet nuclear capability and international militancy the lobby for the internationalization of the 
weapon’s program practically vanished. 

Being the most important individual in the government on atomic energy matters Strauss 
worked hard to impose his vision on the development of American nuclear policy First, he made 


it imperative that the United States hold a commanding lead in the development of nuclear 
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weapons over the Soviet Union. What this meant was more and better weapons. It, also, meant 
a vigorous testing program. Initially, Eisenhower supported the goal of atmospheric testing, but 
began questioning its efficacy after his 1956 election as he attempted to reach out to the broader 
scientific community. 

Hoping that his broader legacy would include an end to the arms race Eisenhower 
proposed what amounted to a “gentleman’s agreement” with the Soviet Union to suspend 
atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons, thus, bringing about a “de facto” arms control 
agreement. A policy, which Strauss would have denounced if it were not coming from the very 
administration which he, had seen as an alternative to the weakness of Truman. 

The second element of Strauss’ vision was the development of nuclear energy as a source 
of commercial electrical power. If developed under a strictly free enterprise system Strauss 
believed that in the near future nuclear energy would provide so much excessive electrical power 
that it would be “too cheap to meter” (Strauss in Rhodes, 1999). His vision concerning the role 
of free enterprise and the role that government would play was derived from his mentor, Herbert 
Hoover. Along with Hoover Strauss believed the role of government should be too foster and 
assist in industrial and technological development but with the purpose of producing profits for 
business. This was in direct contrast to the position taken by the New Deal and its offspring 
agency, Tennessee Valley Authority. As epitomized by Lillienthal and Oppenheimer this vision 
had government directly controlling and regulating the sources for the benefit of the common 
good. Private enterprise with its inherent need to realize profit was removed completely from the 
equation. 

The conflict of these two opposing views of the role of the government in developing the 


civilian use of nuclear energy would characterize Strauss’ tenure as AEC chairman. The early 
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fifties were characterized by an ongoing partisan political debatea bout the role of government in 
economic and technological development. Most of the time Strauss was at the center of this 
debate. Particular partisan acrimony was raised by the AEC’s approval of a power development 
contract to two privately owned utilities to build a new facility to supply power to West 
Memphis, Tennessee. This was known as the Dixon-Yates controversy.(Wildavsky, 1962). 
Although, it was never demonstrated that any thing improper was done to secure the contract 
Strauss’ method of handling the issue caused extreme anger from public power advocates. 
Although Strauss was victorious in securing the contract and lessening the dominance of TVA in 
the area the controversy had disastrous consequences for his public career. 

The third element of Strauss’ vision concerned what can only be characterized, as his 
obsession about nuclear security. I do not believe that it is too strong to suggest that the 
excessive concern for security stemmed from his preoccupation and hatred for Oppenheimer. 
Fueled by the revelation that the British scientist, Klaus Fuchs, had compromised the secrets of 
the Manhattan Project Strauss began to implement a policy that would exclude Oppenheimer 
from being a relevant player in the ongoing strategic debate. At the conscious level Strauss 
reasoned as follows. Oppenheimer, although not an avowed Communist, was deeply involved 
with avowed Communists. These included his wife, brother and mistress. In Strauss’ world 
view, all Communists would owe their primary loyalty to the Soviet Union. Consequently, 
Oppenheimer would utilize his position, first, as director of the Manhattan Project and then as 
head of the GAC to provide secret information to the Soviets and progressively undermine the 
United States’ weapon program. 

The evidence for Strauss’ conclusions about Oppenheimer were, to say the least, 


convoluted. While it was true that Oppenheimer’s intimate associates were Communist party 
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members there was no evidence that they were part of an espionage network. However, in 
Strauss view this lack of evidence proved nothing. He would have shared J. Edgar Hoover’s 
assertions about Oppenheimer that the lack of visible evidence only made him even more 
dangerous (Theoharis, 1994). 

Even more important than the espionage issue was Oppenheimer’s position in the policy 
making process.. Oppenheimer had opposed the development of the fusion weapon, the only 
credible way in Strauss’ view from preventing the Soviets from strategically overtaking the 
United States. He had begun advocating that the United States share its nuclear knowledge with 
the rest of the world. In a speech to the Council of Foreign Relations he stated that the United 
States was so far ahead of the Soviet Union that the it could afford to step back from the 
development of more nuclear weapons (Oppenheimer, 1955). 

In Strauss’ view both these public pronouncements and the position that Oppenheimer 
occupied as advisor made him equally as dangerous to American security as if he were spying 
for the Soviets. For Strauss eliminating Oppenheimer as a credible critic to his position to his 
position on nuclear weapons development was of paramount importance To do this Strauss 
began a carefully orchestrated plan to snare his adversary. 

The first stage in this political psychodrama began with a single letter. On November 7, 
1953, William Liscum Borden, who had recently resigned as executive director of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, sent the FBI a letter that outlined the charges 
which were to be the basis for the Oppenheimer security hearing. Many of the charges in the 
Borden letter were essentially “old news.” Everyone who knew anything about Oppenheimer 
knew that his political sympathies were leftist, that his wife, brother and others were members of 


the party. and that he had contacts with other members of the party. Much of this Oppenheimer 
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had publicly admitted to in various Congressional hearings and when interrogated by the FBI. 
About some associations, however, he had not been completely candid. His record of evasions, 
discrepancies and convoluted explanations was a continuing cause for grave alarm to a man who 
thought like Borden. 

For Borden, as for Strauss, the sum of Oppenheimer’s activities and associations coupled 
with his opposition to the fusion bomb meant only one thing, disloyalty to the United States. 
Strauss and Borden had met as early as the summer of 1951 to discuss Oppenheimer. Over the 
next two years Borden continued to gather the evidence upon which he would make his dramatic 
conclusions of Oppenheimer’s disloyalty. 

While it would not be fair to characterize Borden as Strauss’ puppet in this matter it 
would be safe to say that his primary inspiration to pursue his course came from his meeting with 
Strauss. Strauss was also responsible for an article that appeared in Fortune May 1953 article 
which placed Oppenheeimer as the head of a group of scientists bend on subverting American 
national security by sabotaging the development of a fusion bomb.(Bernstein, 1990 ). To further 
his orchestrated plan Strauss defused a potential investigation from Senator Joseph McCarthy 
who was planning a public inquiry into Communist penetration of the A-Bomb program. Here 
Strauss enlisted his good friend, J. Edgar Hoover, and Vice President Nixon. Strauss had 
privately told Hoover that while "inquiry into Oppenheimer’s activities might be well 
worthwhile, he hoped it would not be done prematurely or by a group that did not prepare itself 
(Bernstein, 1994 ). Strauss also appealed to his political friend and ally, Robert Taft urging him 
to block the impending investigation, saying that it would alienate the scientific community, 
jeopardize the weapon’s program, and make the Republicans look like fools. It is interesting to 


note that McCarthy and his subcommittee served a “useful” purpose when investigating 
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relatively unimportant matters such as Communist influence in Hollywood, but was to be 
avoided when serious matters were to be examined. 

Meanwhile Borden’s letter had met with considerable fervor within the Eisenhower 
administration. Secretary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson, wanted to suspend Oppenheimer’s 
security clearance on hearing the charges. Interestingly enough he contacted Strauss to ask his 
opinion. Strauss cautioned against over reaction, stating that he known that Oppenheimer was a 
liar, but did not know for a fact. Both Strauss and Hoover who Wilson also contacted urged 
caution and advised that all government agencies should work in concert in this matter. 

Through November the administration wrestled with the problem of how to address the 
Oppenheimer issue. Most in the administration wanted a quiet resolution by which Oppenheimer 
would be eased out of any involvement in defense related matters. The plan suggested by 
Hoover would involve the elimination of any Defense Department committees on which 
Oppenheimer served, thus , de facto, eliminating his need to have a security clearance. This 
solution was proposed by Hoover for two reasons. First, he wished to conceal the revelation that 
the FBI had had Oppenheimer under surveillance for many years. Second, he did not wish to go 
up against Oppenheimer in a public forum where he was afraid that he would be defeated. 
Hoover warned that Oppenheimer might triumph “and then a martyr would have been made of 
an individual who we know morally is a security risk” (Bernstein, 1990). 

This compromise was rejected by Strauss. As chairman of the AEC he had the authority 
to terminate Oppenheimer advisory contract without the need for a public confrontation. This 
seems a bit strange that he did not take this course because it would have allowed him to defeat 


his old adversary without direct confrontation. One can only speculate that Strauss could not 
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pass up the opportunity to publicly humiliate Oppenheimer in front of his peers as Oppenheimer 
had earlier done to Strauss. 

Strauss’ refusal to compromise had put the Eisenhower administration in a bind. When 
Oppenheimer was informed that his security clearance was about to be lifted he asked for a 
public hearing. So far, the administration had been secretly proceeding in its investigation. 
Particularly, it wished to prevent congressional involvement in the matter. It also wished not to 
alienate the scientific community. I. I. Rabi, a close professional and personal friend of 
Oppenheimer, was mobilizing a politically diverse group of scientists to testify on 
Oppenheimer’s behalf (Rigden, 2000; Bernstein, 1990). Clearly, this could become a political 
circus in which only the new administration would lose. 

While the complex political maneuverings were ongoing, Strauss hovered behind the 
scenes working to undermine Oppenheimer while presenting a public face of conducting an 
impartial inquiry. At one level the proposed hearing would appear an inquiry to determine the 
truth of the accumulated charges against Oppenheimer. In fact, Strauss was arranging what 
could only be characterized as a “political trial.” 

In his fascinating study of the Oppenheimer security hearing Barton J Bernstein 
chronicles the record of Strauss behavior as he worked to produce the desired result. This 
included seeing that the panel who would evaluate the testimony were predisposed against 
Oppenheimer. For example, the chairman of the Personnel Security Board, Gordon Gray, was a 
prominent Democrat, who had supported Eisenhower because he believed Adlai Stevenson to be 
soft on Communism. Richard Robb, the chief counsel, had a reputation as a tough prosecuting 


attorney who would function as prosecutor not as fact finder in the hearing. Strauss also 
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provided information gleamed from FBI wiretaps of Oppenheimer ‘s consultation with his 
defense attorneys to the “prosecution.” 

Perhaps, the most invidious aspect of Strauss’ performance was his ingenious duplicity in 
the matter. As chairman of the AEC he would act as final arbiter on the Personnel Board’s 
recommendation. He was able to convince others in the administration, including the President , 
that the hearing with its recommendation that Oppenheimer’s security clearance be removed was 
conducted in a fair and impartial manner while at the same time engaging in the covert activities 
outlined here. In his memoir Strauss portrays himself as a disinterested party, alarmed by the 
fact that accusations had been brought against an individual of such prominence as 
Oppenheimer, seeking the truth and giving Oppenheimer the benefit of the doubt. . 

The results of the hearing are well known. Oppenheimer had his security clearance 
revoked. This loss removed him from being a player in the ongoing nuclear strategy debate. He 
was relegated to being a frustrated observer in the nuclear debate of the fifties and sixties, dying 
of lung cancer in 1964. 

Following the defeat of Oppenheimer, Strauss’ career appeared to be fixed. There would 
be little reason for an observer to believe that he would not become one of the most influential 
advisors in the Eisenhower administration. However, his tenure as chairman of the AEC was 
marred by political and personal controversy, most of it the result of his inability to handle 
criticism and to maneuver in the political atmosphere of 1950s Washington. When his term as 
chair expired Eisenhower did not reappoint him. Instead, he was nominated to be Secretary of 
Commerce, a position held by his esteemed mentor. The liberal press and congressional 
Democrats, who following the 1958 midterm election had a sustainable majority in both houses 


of Congress, reacted with hostility to the nomination. The nomination barely made it through 
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the Senate Commerce Committee and in early 1959 the Senate rejected the nomination and 
Strauss retired from public life (Graybar, 2000). 

Examining the parallel careers of these two remarkable individuals tells us a great deal 
about the relationship between politics, ideology and science in the modern state as well as the 
importance of individual psychology in determining political and social outcomes. For purposes 
of analysis we can break the Oppenheimer-Strauss conflict into three separate components, the 
ideological, the psychological and the political. 

Ideologically Oppenheimer and Strauss were at extreme ends of the spectrum. While 
there is no direct evidence that Oppenheimer was a Communist or believed that a Soviet type 
system should be established in the United States. He was certainly tolerant of Communists, 
supporting the same causes that they supported and not being overly concerned about their 
presence at Los Alamos. In deed Oppenheimer continued his social relationship with Haakon 
Chevalier, a professor of French literature at Berkeley and an avowed Communist. He even met 
with him in Europe in 1953 during the infamous trip that followed the meeting between he and 
Strauss when Strauss informed him that he was a target of a formal investigation. 

Strauss’ self-image and philosophy are expressed in his autobiography Men and 
Decisions. In this lengthy work, Strauss portrays his career as a “rags to riches ” rise from 
humble beginnings in rural Virginia to wealthy entrepreneur to advisor to Presidents. As is the 
case with many other personal narratives of self development Strauss attributes his success to his 
encounter with a “father figure” of mythical dimensions, Herbert Hoover. Strauss, as a personal 
disciple of Hoover, shared his views on the role of government in developing the economy, 
science and technology. Both Hoover and Strauss believed that the role of the government to 


nurture the free enterprise system. This would result an ever-expanding scientific and 
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technological complex, which would ultimately solve all of humanity’s problems (Hart, 1998). 
The best exposition of his view being the “too cheap to meter” speech concerning the impact that 
nuclear energy would have on the future of electrical energy in the United States.(Strauss in 
Rhodes, 1999). In his personal life he was a moral absolutist and viewed Oppenheimer as a 
moral relativist, regarding his liberal Jewish education as the ultimate cause of his corruption 
(Pfau, 1984). In Strauss’ worldview, even if Oppenheimer was not a spy or a “card carrying 
Communist,” he should be purged from all influence in government decision making because he 
was corrupt. 

Reinforcing their ideological distain for each other were important psychological factors.. 
Strauss, the self made man, saw Oppenheimer as the spoiled narcissistic aristocrat who had been 
given every advantage in his personal life and was still willing to sell out his country. 
Oppenheimer viewed Strauss as an untrained incompetent who knew little about science who 
was able to huckster his crackerjack views to those in positions of influence. These views of 
each are clear when one looks at the public debate on the radioactive isotopes issue and more 
importantly on the decision to build the fusion weapon. 

Finally, the political discourse of the late 1940s and early 1950s promoted and destroyed 
the careers of both men. Oppenheimer, as director of the Manhattan Project was the most 
authoritative spokesperson for the liberal-internationalist agenda concerning the development 
and use of atomic energy in the postwar world. In a very real sense his 
political destruction was the destruction of that agenda. Strauss, while not the spokesman for the 
alternate agenda was certainly the “behind the scenes” manipulator who destroyed the liberal- 
internationalist agenda and substituted the “‘atomic security state” in its place. Having played a 


pivotal role in the creation of this new entity Strauss allowed himself to become bogged down in 
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political and personal conflicts which undermined his usefulness as an advisor to Eisenhower. 
As compared with Oppenheimer, Strauss’ demise was a slow attrition rather than a sudden 
termination. And he certainly did not attract the martyr status of Oppenheimer. Rather, he is a 


forgotten man whose historical significance has not been appreciated. 
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CULTURE THE CONTROLLER: NOTIONS ON EXTERNAL 
AND INTERNAL CONTROL IN THE WORKS OF WILLIAM S. 


BURROUGHS 
Michael Kearney 


Introduction 

In a letter to Allen Ginsberg in May 1950, William S. Burroughs questioned Ginsberg's 
"insistence on confining ... [his] attention to "non-supersenual reality," to "palpable objects"" 
and asserted that his own "personal experiments and experiences" were "concerned with facts on 
all levels" (Harris: 1993; 68). This strict adherence to fact while also following a course of 
investigation "that went beyond ... arbitrary boundaries, (boundaries set by others)," led 
Burroughs to insights into the relationship between the Self and society, or the Other, that 
coincide with Jacques Lacan's theories on the formation of identity and Jacques Derrida’s 
notions on logocentric systems of control. The control mechanisms considered here may be 
viewed as operating in a layered fashion from the external to the internal. The most external 
controls are laws and the morality of the majority. Moving down a layer we see the control that 
addictive substances have over the addict. At a deeper layer, we come upon sexuality, an aspect 
of the entity's identity, which as a conditioned state can also be seen as a control mechanism. 
The most internal layer of control is what Burroughs called the "Word Virus," language. In its 
constitution through language, the Self (identity) and the Self’s perception of the Real are 
constructed images. 

In Being and Time Martin Heidegger theorises that “Everything we talk about, mean, and 
are related to is in being in one way or another.” Heidegger includes the human subject within 


this group, “What and how we ourselves are is also in being” (Heidegger: 1996; 5). Heidegger 
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follows this inclusive statement of “being” with a series of questions on how and if one can 
interpret, grasp or establish “being:” 

In which being is the meaning of being to be found; from which being is the 

disclosure of being to get its start? Is the starting point arbitrary, or does a certain 

being have priority in the elaboration of the question of being? Which is this 

exemplary being and in what sense does it have priority? (Heidegger: 1996; 5). 
Heidegger argues against the position that this form of questioning is circular and therefore 
unable to penetrate “into the field of investigation” (Heidegger: 1996; 6). He states that “Beings 
can be determined in their being without the explicit concept of the meaning of being having to 
be already available” (Heidegger: 1996; 6). Simply raising the question of “being” affirms that 
there is “being.” This, however, does not fix “being” or “reality” as an “absolute” for all beings. 
Interpretation and perception is at play, making all reality relative to the perceiver of the Real. 
Jacques Lacan has posited that the Real “stands for what is neither symbolic nor imaginary.” 
The Real “remains foreclosed from the analytic experience” because this experience is one of 
language. The Real, in being “prior to the assumption of the symbolic” may not be known. It 
“may only be supposed.” The Real should “not be confused with reality, which is perfectly 
knowable” (Lacan: 1998a; 280). Reality is the subject’s perception through language and the 
Symbolic Order of the Real. The reality that is held by a subject is then formed not of absolutes 
but out of a mass of perceived images. 

Thus, the Real is that which is in “being” in the world regardless of how or if it is 

perceived. The perception of the Real is then what we will here term reality. Since the human 
entity interacts with the Real through perception, then the Real can never be said to be known as 


an absolute held by all perceivers. The Real is in “being:” through its “being” it is real. 
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However, the Real can only be perceived or interpreted. If the Real can only be perceived, then 
all perceptions of “being,” or the Real, are then real to the perceiver. This is the formation of 
reality. Reality is relative to the interpreter. Thus, all image, the perception and/or 
representation of the Real, is the reality of the perceiver. All reality is image and all image is 
reality, a point made by Baudrillard in Fatal Strategies: “Every event is . . . open to all possible 
interpretation” (Baudrillard: 1999; 17). The Real is thus differentiated from reality in that reality 
is the perception of the Real: the Real being the thing as it exists before, or without, being 
perceived. The resulting view is then one of the human entity as a perceiving machine 


programmed by language. 


Junky 

In Junky, William Lee plays the precarious game of eluding narcotic agents as he exists 
in the outlawed junk world. However, even if he can escape the governing body’s punishment, 
the control that the junk habit exercises, is much more complete, for the control that addiction 
exacts is internalized and operates through the body and the psyche. 

Burroughs demonstrated that addiction, particularly to opiate derivatives, exacted a 
tighter control than any law. Lee relates throughout Junky that as the junk habit forms, the 
objective world, the world of external controls, recedes from the concerns of the Self. As his 
habit develops, Lee falls “into a routine schedule: a cap of junk three times a day, and the time in 
between filled somehow” (Burroughs: 1977; 75). “As a habit takes hold, other interests lose 
importance . . . Life telescopes down to junk” completeness lies purely within the Self, as long as 


junk is present (Burroughs: 1977; 22). 
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Jacques Lacan postulated in The Mirror Stage as Formative of the Function of the I as 
Revealed in Psychoanalytic Experience that the ‘mirror stage’ is a period of “identification” 
where a “transformation” occurs within the subject. This “transformation” is the subject’s 
assuming “‘an image” of their form as completeness in itself. Lacan explains “that this form 
situates the agency of the ego, before its social determination, in a fictional direction, which will 
always remain irreducible for the individual alone” (Lacan: 1998b; 179). The fictional direction 
is the case where the subject assumes that their “identity,” exists solely from within. The 
development of a junk habit can be seen as a repetition of this transformation. The subject 
assumes that their “identity” exists solely from within. It can also be held as a transformation 
where the Self negates the Other. 

The initial injections of junk, before the habit is fully formed, are described as "a ... wave 
of relaxation slackening the muscles away from the bones so that you seem to float without 
outlines, like lying in warm salt water’ (Burroughs; 1977; 7). However, these feelings are soon 
replaced with "a strong feeling of fear" as the perception of the outline of the body receding 
traumatizes the psyche. This experience is similar to the isolation tank immersion experiments 
performed by Dr. Lily, (referred to by Burroughs in the cut-up trilogy). In these experiments the 
subjects panicked as the image of the Self formed during the ‘mirror stage’ dissipated. However, 
the fear disappears with the repeated use of junk. The identity, with the transformation of 
biologic existence from a regular metabolism to a junk metabolism, “telescopes down” to an 
existence purely of the Self. The death of the pre-habit Self removes any concern with external 
controls. However, the junky-Self is now the slave that Burroughs described in the introduction 
to Naked Lunch, “only roused to action when the hourglass of junk ran out” (Burroughs: 1993b; 


10). 
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Queer 
While addiction negates the Other, sexuality (and the desires associated with it) force the human 
entity toward a union with the Other. The physical and meta-physical merging of the Self and 
the Other was termed schlupping by Burroughs. In Queer he supplied a vivid account of the 
power that desire for union can have: 
Lee and Allerton went to see Couteau’s Orpheus. In the dark theater Lee could 
feel his body pull towards Allerton, an amoeboid protoplasmic projection, 
straining with blind worm hunger to enter the other’s body, to breathe with his 
lungs, see with his eyes, learn the feel of his viscera and genitals. Allerton shifted 
in his seat. Lee felt a sharp twinge, a strain or dislocation of the spirit. His eyes 
ached. He took off his glasses and ran his hand over his closed eyes. 
When they left the theater, Lee felt exhausted. He fumbled and bumped 
into things. His voice was toneless with strain. He put his hand up to his head 
from time to time, an awkward, involuntary gesture of pain (Burroughs: 1985; 
48). 
Lee’s sexuality and desire control his thoughts and actions. The power of this control lies in that 
it is internalized. Burroughs considered sexuality to be a conditioned state rather than a natural 
state. In his essay Sexual Conditioning, based on the research of Dr. Wilhelm Reich, Burroughs 
argued that the orgasm is primarily a neuro-electrical response: that the human is conditioned to 
respond to particular stimuli: “a homosexual can be conditioned to react sexually to a woman, or 
to an old boot for that matter. In fact, both homo and heterosexual experimental subjects have 
been conditioned to react sexually to an old boot” (Burroughs; 1993a; 87). Burroughs’s view 


that the conditioning of the human to particular responses is the source of sexuality coincides 
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with Lacan’s theories on human sexuality. Lacan suggested that: “In the psyche, there is nothing 
by which the subject may situate himself as a male or female being” (Lacan: 1998a; 204). 
Biological sex is contained within the physical properties of the body. Sexuality occurs through 
the conditioning of the psyche. Desire is inextricably tied to sexuality. An examination of desire 
leads to what Burroughs considered to be at the core of the control of the human entity: 


language. 


The Word as Virus 

In distinguishing the difference between the concepts of “need” and “desire,” Lacan 
identified desire as a product of the human organism’s “acquisition of language.” He explained 
that “the notion of need . . . is manifested in the organism at several levels and first of all at the 
level of hunger and thirst” (Lacan: 1998a; 164). “Biological needs” for food, or water are 
satisfied by those things. However, it cannot be held that the organism desires these things. This 
stems from the situation where “All speech is demand; it presupposes the Other to whom it is 
addressed.” The Other’s providing the object demanded is then not a “satisfaction of a need;” it 
is “a response to an appeal, a gift, a token of love” (Lacan: 1998a; 278). Between the need and 
demand there is a void “that constitutes desire.” Desire is a result of language: it “is a perpetual 
effect of symbolic articulation” (Lacan: 1998a; 278). 

Biological needs exist at the genesis of the organism, they are pre-verbalisation. For the 
purpose of control, they are inappropriate since they cannot be easily manipulated by the 
controllers. Language oriented desires are much more suitable for control. They can be 
generated, tailor made, by the controllers. In Naked Lunch the first public appearance of Dr. 


Benway, a freelance trouble-shooter hired by authorities wishing to instill tighter control because 
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he is a master “manipulator and co-ordinator of symbol systems, an expert on all phases of 


interrogation, brainwashing and control” (Burroughs: 1993b; 31), marks a point in his work 


where Burroughs’s theories of language as a control mechanism, what he later termed “the Word 


Virus,” began to take their advanced form. 


Utilizing the cut-up and fold-in techniques and focusing his content on the Nova Mob’s 


use of the Reality Studio to generate and manipulate language for the purpose of controlling the 


human race, Burroughs in the Cut-up Trilogy launched a two-pronged assault on the Word 


Virus: 


“What is word? — why do you talk to yourself all the time? — Are you talking to 
yourself? — Isn’t there someone or something else there when you talk? Put your 
sex images on a film screen talking to you while you jack-off — Just about the 
same as the so-called “real thing” isn’t it? - Why hasn’t it been tried? — And what 
is word and to whom is it addressed? — Word evokes image does it not? — Try it — 
Put an image track on screen and accompany it with any sound track — Now play 
the sound track back alone and watch the image track fill in- So? What is word? 
— Maya — Maya — Maya- Illusion — Rub out the word and the image track goes 
with it — Can you have an image without color? — Ask yourself these questions 
and take the necessary steps to find the answers: “What is sex? What is word? 
What is color?” — Color is trapped in word — Image is trapped in word — Do you 
need words? — Try some other method of communication, like color flashes — a 
Morse code of color flashes — or odors or music or tactile sensations — Anything 


can represent words and letters and association blocks — Go on try it and see what 
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happens — science pure science — And what is love? — Who do you love? — If i had 

a talking picture of you would i need you? (Burroughs: 1968; 145). 
In this passage from the Ticket that Exploded, Burroughs deconstructed the word/reality 
relationship and illuminated the constrictions that the internal authority of the word places on the 
human entity through the creation of the discursive formations used to perceive the “Real.” The 
Real here is differentiated from reality in that the Real are all the aspects of Being as they exist in 
Being rather that in perception. Language, mapped into the human brain constructs patterns of 
thought and methods of perception. Language is a program and the human entity, once 
programmed, is a perceiving machine whose ability to understand the Real is limited by the 
particular discursive formations of its programming. Burroughs and Brian Gysin employed the 
cut-up and fold-in techniques (as well as tape recordings and film) to circumvent the perception 
programs that are mapped into humanS. Burroughs acknowledged that he felt he was working 
toward similar goals as some of the Dadaists: establishing “new connections between images” to 
expand “one’s range of vision” (Miles: 1993; 117-118). 

In Of Grammatology, Jacques Derrida explained that logocentric systems are structured 
with transcendental signifieds as their controlling centres. All signifiers of the system must refer 
back to the transcendental signified. However, the transcendental signified must remain 
“irreducible to all the epochal determinations that it nonetheless makes possible” (Derrida: 1997; 
20). As the defining controlling centre of the system, the transcendental signified must be 
“absolute and irreducible” as well as “producing itself spontaneously” (Derrida: 1997; 20). The 
Cartesian concept of the Self, based on thought and therefore on language, that Burroughs 
deconstructs has been held as just such a system, it has been seen as being self-generating, 


“absolute and irreducible.” Language, through its control of thought, creates that which is seen 
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by those operating in the system. Everything, every thought, can be traced back to the word, but 
we cannot get passed the word, it cannot be reduced. Burroughs represents this with the Reality 
Studio. Nothing can be seen within the system, which does not make itself seen, and nothing can 
be seen outside the system. 

Burroughs viewed human existence as enslavement “to the linear verbal experience at the 
expense of non-verbal experience” (Miles: 1993; 129). For Burroughs the cut-up and fold-in 
techniques offered a non-linear path to expression. They solved the problematic situation of 
being a writer trying to escape words. Words were the enemy. In the essay The Limits of 
Control, he explained that “words are still the principal instruments of control. Suggestions are 
words. Persuasions are words. Orders are words. No control machine so far devised can 


operate without words” (Burroughs: 1993a; 117). 


Conclusion 

Burroughs stated that until cut-ups, writers “had no way to produce the accident of 
spontaneity” that would enable the author to manipulate language, and operate free of its 
controlling aspects. Cut-ups and fold-ins allowed Burroughs to break beyond the boundaries of 
the world constructed by language, beyond the perception program, and experience new realities, 
particularly of the Self. Burroughs’s creations, investigations and theories can be seen as his 
attempt to undermine the constructed absolutes governing logocentric systems, particularly 
language. 

The call for silence at the end of Nova Express corresponds to the theory Burroughs 
elaborated on in an interview he gave to Rolling Stone in 1972. In the interview Burroughs 


stated that it was language, the word, which created the “impasse” of war and violence: 
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... verbalisation has got us precisely where we are: war is a word. The whole 
war universe is a verbal universe, which means they’ ve got us in an impasse. And 
in order to break out of that impasse it would seem desirable to explore alternative 
methods of communication ... The more precise your manipulation or use of 
words is, the more you know what you are actually dealing with, what the word 
actually is. And by knowing what it is, you can supersede it. Or use it when you 
want to use it. Most people never stop talking - “talking to themselves,” as they 
call it. But who are they actually talking to, and why? Why can’t they simply 
lapse into silence? (Miles: 1993; 182). 

Much of his work was precisely this: an exploration of “alternative methods of 
communication,” a “precise . .. manipulation or use of words.” The belief that language was a 
controlling mechanism led Burroughs to the development of writing techniques, which 
deconstructed language, and literature, even as the work was being produced. The idea was to 
free the writer from the controlling power of language, so that she or he could explore new 


possibilities in representation and communication, new realities, new interpretations of the Real. 
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BEAT PERSONALITY AND THE DEMANDS OF 
FRIENDSHIP: THE REUNION OF CHARLES PLYMELL AND 


ALLEN GINSBERG 
Patrick Joseph O’Connor 


The William Burroughs Symposium at Kansas University in 1996 provided a venue for 
reconciliation between Wichita’s [Kansas] leading post-Beat Charles Plymell and Allen 
Ginsberg. Plymell had hosted Ginsberg in Wichita in 1966, on a trip that resulted in “Wichita 
Vortex Sutra.” Plymell and Ginsberg had drifted apart due to a falling out, and did not 
communicate though they had lived rather close together in upstate New York. Plymell had 
published a later work of Burroughs, Tornado Alley, in 1986 in his Cherry Valley Editions, and 
they were buddies from long ago. 

Plymell and filmmaker Ralph Ackerman were en route from New York to San Francisco 
(mimicking the Beat exodus of the late ‘50s) for Ackerman’s Facing Beat show, and Ackerman 
was filming the trip. Neither was invited to participate as panelists, and this provided an outlaw 
backdrop to their visit. A lack of sleep and reconstruction of wild days in the early ‘60s in San 
Francisco also flavored things. The author was a participant on a limited basis in the 
reconciliation, which was filmed by Ackerman. 

Kansas figured in the Beat scene with natives Michael McClure, Bruce Conner, and later 
Robert Branaman and Charles Plymell, all making the trek to San Francisco and influencing the 
art and literature of the movement. This reunion between Plymell and Ginsberg, under the wry 
gaze of William Burroughs, gives an indication of personality and accommodation that can be 


managed between greater and lesser luminaries. 
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I came home and there was a message on my machine from Charles telling of his trip to 
Lawrence. “Why don't you come up and join us?" 

That was it. At the time, I was able to get away with relative impunity, relying on my '77 
Riviera to accommodate the 160 miles from Wichita. I found out which motel they were staying 
in and set out. It was autumn and never a lovelier drive through the rolling plains. 

The Symposium held a panel of largely '70s figures who knew Burroughs when he lived 
in New York, though Ginsberg would be there. I knew that Plymell and Ginsberg had drifted 
apart, and I thought it would be something to see if they met at this homage to their mutual 
friend. 

I arrived at two, an hour before the panel discussion. The Kansas University hall was 
large, stately, and nearly full. K.U. has a reputation for radical thought in the region, and as if to 
prove this, the administration gives dogs a de facto free rein on campus, mingling among the 
twenty thousand students. I wondered how I was going to find Charles in the crowd, but I saw 
him stroll in wearing an impeccable white straw hat, accompanied by Ralph with video camera, 
and a Wichita beauty, Isabeau, a young poet who, I discovered, had hitched a ride up that 
morning. 

"You could have ridden with me," I told her. 

"I know." 

"I'm going back tonight," I offered. 

"We'll see. Charlie wants me to stay with them tonight." 

"Charles, you're looking good." We shook hands and he introduced me to Ralph who, 
camera working, taped our meeting. We were in the midst of several hundred of the Lawrence 


Left, the revisionist youth who felt called upon to rework the “majority rules” principles of 
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society. This Symposium was a perfect setting for the furtherance of their goals, as it 
championed Burroughs, the wicked gent who had a strong hand in starting it all—Beat, hippy, 
punk, alternative. 

Frail Ginsberg came in, walking directly past us in the foyer, and making his way to his 
place on stage. Charles, who was counting on a rapprochement, was visibly miffed. 

"He saw me. He had to see me; and he walked right past." 

"He was probably concentrating on his speech," I suggested. 

"The hell!" 

"You can talk to him at the reception tonight," Ralph put in. 

"That's right. I'll give him one more chance." 

I had no idea what the feud was about but Ginsberg, from a distance, seemed to have his 
hands full just walking through the crowd. Later he gave an energetic Buddhist chant in honor of 
the proceedings, adding a lively counterpoint to the academic prodding of many of the panelists. 

Talk seemed to settle on the seventies in New York for most of the time. Following the 
panel presentation, there were questions for Burroughs, among them "What's your favorite 
handgun?" 

“Colt Diamondback.” 

I asked "How did you end up in Lawrence?" 

"I've been asked that many times, so many that I get tired of answering.” The audience 
laughed. “The main summation is that I got tired of moving books and cats." 

I thought I would be more careful in the future with obvious questions. The panel had 
droned on for three hours, each participant, with the exception of Ginsberg, doing their best to 


attach significance to their particular moment in history with Burroughs. 
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"Where to now?" I asked. 

"Back to the motel." He turned to Isabeau. "You coming with us?" 

"No, thanks, Charlie. I'm going to hang out with these other folks. I'll see you tonight." 
She smiled and the earthly inveiglement of young womanhood once again gave us all something 
to shoot for. 

"All right." 

I drove them to the motel, stopping first at a liquor store for some Elephant and Castle 
malt liquor, Charles’ favorite. They had a three-bed suite in a cheap hostelry near the football 
stadium. I thought of all the pre-game and post-game revelry this room had seen, decorated in 
Midwest Breakdown. The two were crumpled from their train trip, having got in at three a.m. 
But these guys were into reliving the orgiastic days of San Francisco '64. 

"It's a shame the chick wouldn't come back here," Ralph said. 

"Yeah. She's hoping to hook up with some cat," Charles observed. 

"And she's got all she needs right here," I appended. 

They found this entirely believable and turned their attention to the beer. I abstained, as 
was my practice. When the appointed hour arrived, we went to the art museum on campus. An 
impressive building with no parking, as indeed was the character of K.U. This was fine with me. 
I found a place half a mile away. Ralph readied his video camera and we began the hilly jaunt. 

When we got to the entrance, a crowd was there, waiting for opening time. Ralph began 
taping as Charles and I strolled past the guards. They assumed Charles was someone important 
and let us pass. This is the power of the camera! Burroughs, Ginsberg and a few panelists were 
in a room set up for them off to the side. The three of us walked in. Charles helped himself to 


some grapes from a sparsely laid table. The camera was still rolling. 
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Everyone was talking to everyone else. Ginsberg, engrossed in conversation, still did not 
acknowledge Charles. Charles kept his distance, seemingly at peace with the situation, though I 
discovered otherwise sometime later. There was wine. Ralph at last turned off the camera and 
raided the table. Seeing the participants so close instead of across the vast auditortum was much 
better. Burroughs reminded me of the Yeats line: 

An aged man is but a paltry thing, 
A tattered coat upon a stick 

He wore an old hat and brown suit that left him plenty of room. His stick was a cane that 
turned into a sword, as I ascertained later. 

Then some shrewish woman came in and cleared out all who were not speakers. Charles 
drained his glass and we went into the main room. It was nicely done up. There was a table for 
signing with three chairs. I believe there was already a line; people carrying worn copies of 
Naked Lunch and exhibit programs to be signed. The band was a very young assembly of neo- 
surfers, playing their Fender guitars and sparkle drums at surprisingly low volume. I wandered 
about for a while until Charles took me aside. 

"I left a copy of Bill's Tornado Alley back at the motel that I want him to sign. Can you 
take me back there?" 

I looked around at the healthy women. One in particular stood out, a tall, lively number 
with long hair. "Yeah." 

When we got there, Charles rummaged through his suitcase and pulled forth two books: 
the Burroughs work that he had published in '89, and a book of his own that Ginsberg had 


written the introduction to. 
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"Here's the idea. I want you to take my book to Allen and ask him to sign his intro. He'll 
say 'Is Charlie here?’ When you tell him I am, we'll see what happens. You can keep the 
Tornado Alley after Bill signs it. All right?" 

"Yeah. Sounds good to me." 

We found the reception still going strong. The band was going through their seemingly 
uncontrollable ministrations yet at low volume, the well-dressed K.U. crowd was admiring the 
art, and the panelists were deigning to walk among them. The line in front of the table was 
daunting. Ginsberg and Burroughs were signing away. I found a place, feeling I might as well 
stand there as anywhere else, and watched the crowd. 

Most of those standing were waiting for Burroughs. And this gentleman, still wearing his 
hat, would get up every now and again to stretch his legs, using his cane in its more traditional 
role. The line of forty would diminish by two-thirds, the thinking being that Burroughs had done 
with signing. But after a bit, he would return and others would step in line. I kept my place. 

As I made my way to the front, Ralph hovered nearby with camera ready. Whatever 
happened was to be recorded as part of Plymell's journey across America. Ginsberg kept busy 
signing and talking. He looked as if he could do with several days’ bed rest but his anima kept 
him and shone through his eyes as he met the supplicants. Then it was my turn. Burroughs 
looked up briefly and I set down Tornado Alley on the table. 

"Charles Plymell gave me this book and I was hoping for an autograph." 

I had watched the old man humming to himself as he deftly signed all the many items. 
Then he focused on the black and white cover designed by Bob Branaman. 

"Ah, yes. Charlie." 


He chuckled a bit and as he wrote, I asked him about his cane. 
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"Is that the one that turns into sword?" 
"One of them." 
He handed me the book and I read: 
For Charles Plymell 
Old friend for many years 
And grower of good things 
10/2/1996 
William S. Burroughs. 

I realized he thought I was soliciting an autograph for Charles. I thanked him and moved 
over to Ginsberg. 

"I enjoyed your chant this afternoon." 

"Thank you." His frank, open look was to stay with me. 

"Will you sign the introduction?" 

He took the book and noticed instantly what it was. "Oh, is Charlie here?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, where is he? I'd like to see him. Can you bring him?" 

"Of course." 

I moved off, nodding to Ralph who had camera ready. We brought Charles back to the 
table. Ginsberg stood up and the two embraced. The reunion had been effected. Sharp-eyed 
Burroughs took in the whole thing, his characteristic sly boots grin playing now and then across 
his face. A place was made for Charles at the table. 

I had a talk with the long-haired number, a musician it turned out, who was playing that 


night at a little club on Massachusetts. 
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"I'll bring the boys." I indicated Charles, still at the table, and Ralph standing nearby. 

At the conclusion of the opening, there was of course a private party somewhere. Despite 
the renewed friendships, Charles was not invited. The next day, he and Ralph would go to 
dinner at Burroughs' house with Ginsberg. I missed that. We caught up with Isabeau. 

"Do you need a place to sleep tonight?" Charles asked. 

"No, thank you, Charlie. I connected with my friend. Enjoy yourself." 

She gave him a hug. I had met her friend, who was a psychologist, earlier in the evening. 
As Charles scolded her in absentia for leaving, I put in a little about her friend. 

"A shrink? That is the end! She went off with a shrink instead of staying with us. I'll 
have nothing more to do with her." 

Isabeau knew she had somehow offended Charles and when I spoke to her a couple of 
weeks later, she said she thought about sending him her high school cheerleader outfit to calm 
the waters. I told her he would appreciate it, but as far as I know the outfit did not change hands. 

We went to the club and I spent an hour there. Then I made preparations to leave. 

“T’m on my way,” I said. “Do you want a ride back to the motel?” 

“No. The night is young. We’ll kick around town, maybe stir up something.” 

The two of them made it to San Francisco. I have yet to see the film. 

Applying sociological and communication theory to the above events, it can be seen that 
many famous people, perhaps including Ginsberg, adhere to exclusion or social closure (Frank 
Parkin). The practice of excluding those who don’t belong to the “club” of the similarly-fixed 
(whether due to social rank, academic standing, genius, wealth, beauty, or other desirable traits) 
is a necessity for ease, comfort, or self-preservation in extreme cases. How many artists of 


renown are approached and badgered with questions or challenged with competing ideas? And 
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lesser luminaries, such as Plymell, might have nothing but rancor or jealousy to offer, based on 
some perceived slight of years gone-by or through general disappointment with life’s 
opportunities that seem to have been generously granted the truly famous. 

This exclusionary custom is sometimes taken to the absurd—for example Groucho 
Marx’s position: “I wouldn’t want to belong to any club that would have me as a member.” 
Thus might be explained a bit of Ginsberg’s actions. Of course, his illness (he died April 1997) 
likely played a large part in his actions. He had to narrow his focus to the task at hand—the 
panel and his presentation. 

In further analysis, a transactional view of perception (O. Kulpe, H. H. Toch and 
others) would explain Plymell’s suspicions in terms of selective perception. As put forth by 
Toch and Maclean (1962), both perceiver and perceived are correspondents in the instance of 
perception. This perception is “influenced by assumptions (often unconscious), cultural 
expectations, needs, moods, and attitudes” (Severin and Tankard). 

Plymell might have had good indication of Ginsberg’s willingness to snub him, based on 
past experience. It should be remarked that Plymell was visibly hurt by the older man’s actions. 
He looked back on a long-standing friendship with this Beat founder, and had a poet’s soul and 
interest in expressing the topiary of love. 

Nonetheless, the reunion came about, recorded on video, and the passing of Ginsberg was 


perhaps less troubling to Plymell after making peace. 
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EMMA TENAYUCA: THE TENACIOUS ONE 
Maria Eugenia Trillo 


NOTE: This is a text In progress: all Appendices not included in this publication. 


Emma Tenayuca: The Tenacious One 

She was called La Pasionaria,' the passionate, fiery one. She is known as the leader of 
the Pecan Shellers’ Strike, the largest strike in Chicano history. She spent time in jail for her 
union organizing activities. She became the leader of the Communist Party in San Antonio, 
Texas when San Antonio was a strong socialist enclave. She was a pecan sheller, a high school 
graduate who later finished with an M.A. in Education. She obtained her Texas certification to 
teach English as a second language. From her diary one can see that she was a dutiful and loving 
daughter, a sister, a wife, a mother, a grandmother and a beloved auntie. She was a trendsetter in 
difficult times. When she became a persona non grata in Texas, she remained a beloved heroine 
in the hearts of tejanos of her generation. Some of San Antonio’s anglo Texans of her generation 
were quite glad to see her leave and stay out of Texas for 20 years. Now she is known but to a 
few. 

Emma Beatrice Tenayuca was born in San Antonio, Texas, on December 21, 1916 to 
Sam Michael Tenayuca, a 28 year-old Mexican indigenous man, and to Benita Zepeda Tenayuca, 
a 22 year-old Mexican American woman who was a descendant of one of San Antonio’s Spanish 
land grant families. Her birth certificate labels her parents as ‘white’’, a fashionable category for 
mestizo’ or indigenous people at that time. 

Emma was the third born in her family. She had a brother, Sam (called Pepe) and five 


sisters: Mary Louise, Gloria, Frances, Carrie and Della. In her childhood and youth she was 
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known as a powerful baseball player. Her teachers knew her to be inquisitive and a voracious 
reader. At age 14 she read Darwin‘ and was enthralled by the theory of survival of the fittest but 
when she read Thomas Paine’s” essays on freedom, the latter struck a truer chord with her. At 15 
she read Tolstoy’ and Marx’ on her own and at that age began her journey, her attempt at trying 
to live by the tenets espoused in these books on the common good and justice for all. 

As Paulo Freire’ would describe the period of her social awareness and political affirming 
process, the concientizacion*® of Emma Tenayuca, according to her own words as published in 
newspapers and spoken during the 1984 National Association of Chicano Studies Conference, 
began at home. As she heard her family discuss Mexican politics and history, and as she walked 
through the downtown square in San Antonio and listened to the preachers proclaim opposing 
versions of Christianity, she began to form her own perception of justice, her own perspective on 
power. She mentions at the 1984 conference in less than 100 words her identification and 
affiliation as a Texan, a Mexican, an American, a committed citizen, a mestiza with clear Indian 


roots, a member of the working class, a critical thinker, a radical, a politician. 


Emma and her Times 

In 1933, when Emma was 16 and still a student at Breckenridge High School, she 
distributed leaflets and entered into discussions with union organizers who were preparing a 
strike against the Finck Cigar Co., a company that employed many Mexican nationals and 
Mexican American workers (Finder’s Guide to Texas Women: 185). She learned from listening 
to the union leaders. She would then speak to the workers about the situation. Because of these 
activities she was incarcerated and set free with a bond of $37,000. Tenayuca is quoted as saying 


(The Texas Observer, 1983: 9): 
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I had a basic underlying faith in the American idea of freedom and fairness. I felt 
there was something that had to be done. But the idea of having women kicked. 
Now that was something I was going to do something about, and I went out on the 
picket line. That was the first time I was arrested. 
The 1930s were extremely difficult times to improve working conditions. To change 
environments from dirty, substandard inhumane conditions to humane standards, especially in 
light of the worldwide Depression, a global economic situation that in the US was blamed on the 
Mexican population, was a daunting task. 

In 1934, the seventeen year-old Emma graduated from high school. Her senior picture 
shows an unassuming young woman wearing a white, high collared blouse, opened at the neck— 
no jewelry or makeup whatsoever. She wore glasses and her hair was short and sleeked back in 
a comfortable, somewhat mannish fashion. In her debate team, she became known for her short, 
direct and to the point speeches. She was focused and knew what she wanted. She was also well 
accepted among all the self-help Mexican associations known as Sociedades Mutualistas.'° 
During the Depression, she would attend as many as 20 Sociedad Mutualista meetings a week 
where she would give advice and information on work situations. 

For three years she continued to work at odd jobs. She also continued to receive a very 
hands-on education on issues concerning anarchism, fascism, socialism, free enterprise, 
revolutions and other social movements (The Texas Observer, 1983: 14-15). 

On October 19, 1937, at the age of 20, she married Homer Brook, a native of Houston 
and eleven years her senior (Marriage license, Woman’s Collection, Texas Woman ‘s 


University). As Mrs. Emma Brooks, she continued her ardent work as labor organizer. Her 
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husband was to be the gubernatorial candidate of the Texas Communist Party. Shortly after her 
marriage, she went to New York to study the Party’s motivational methods to get people to vote. 

In 1938, a massive strike was held in San Antonio. Twelve thousand pecan shellers 
(Croxdale,1979) conducted a three-month strike in protest of their deplorable work conditions in 
the nation’s most lucrative pecan industries, those in San Antonio. The strikers were violently 
reprimanded, incarcerated, and otherwise harassed by the police and citizens of San Antonio. 
Nevertheless, the Pecan Shellers’ Strike lead by Emma Tenayuca, was decisive and its effects 
were long-term. Even though Emma and her committee members won their case against the 
pecan factory owners, they lost the case for those on strike. 

However, Emma Tenayuca’s peers would not have seen the long-term effect of their 
sacrifices. The pecan shellers had fought to have an increase from a weekly salary of $2.73 to 
$5.00 a week, a reduction in the 54 to 75 hour work week, and a better physical environment 
(Croxdale,1979; The Texas Observer, 1983). The San Antonio pecan factory owners agreed to 
these demands on condition that Emma Tenayuca would leave the union and she did in order to 
achieve the collective goals. Having used the old rule of ‘divide and conquer, the pecan owners 
then fired all union members and strikers, hired about 1,000 scabs and mechanized the entire 
shelling process. The strike brought closure to an era of manual labor in the pecan industry. 

Nineteen thirty-nine was an eventful year for Emma. By 1939, Emma and her husband 
had co-authored what is still the most lucid coherent socioeconomic analysis of the Mexican 
American working class. 

Further that year, in August 16" she had paid the fee and obtained permission from San 
Antonio’s Mayor, Maury Maverick, to hold a rally at the municipal auditorium, erected in honor 


of the WWI soldiers. Unfortunately, on August 19, 1939, Russia signed a non-aggression pact 
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with Nazi Germany. Upon hearing of the scheduled rally to be held by the Communist Party, 
San Antonio’s patriotic organizations asked the Mayor to stop the assembly but he refused on 
grounds of free speech. Members of the Party and Emma Tenayuca arrived five minutes before 
the scheduled assembly and the 5,000 to 7,000 anti-Communist onlookers stormed the 
auditorium. They caused an estimated $5,000 in damages; seventeen persons were injured, and 
the police on duty refused to stop the rioters (Newspaper clipping with no date, no bibliographic 
information in the Woman’s Collection, Texas Woman’s University). Because Mayor Maverick 
had allowed Emma and her group to assemble, the Ku Klux Klan raided his Sunshine Ranch and 
tried to kill him in his own home (Op. Cit.). Emma was blackballed so that she would not be 
hired by anyone in San Antonio. In fact, Emma had many subsequent employment woes from 
1939 to 1941 because no one would hire her in San Antonio or Houston (Emma Tenayuca’s 
diary, Woman’s Collection, Texas Woman’s University). In 1941 she would hold a series of 
temporary jobs. She folded boxes for the Magnolia Paper Co., typed and filed for the Loose Leaf 
Supply and other companies. On April 14, 1941, the court granted her the divorce she had filed 
against Homer Brook and legally restored her maiden name to Tenayuca (personal papers; 
Woman’s Collection, Texas Woman’s University). 

From 1941 to 1943 she continued to do general office work until she moved back to San 
Antonio. During this period, she attempted to join the WAACS" because she held such firm 
beliefs against fascism and she saw it as her patriotic duty to serve her country. (Op. Cit.). 
However, the Armed Forces in 1942 did not look kindly at her former affiliations with the 
Communist Party. She begins to keep a diary from 1942 to Aug. 1946. A curious observation of 
this diary: she did not write into her diary following a day by day entry. She, in fact, writes for 


periods of time, in seemingly haphazard manner. 
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In 1943 she entered San Antonio College and remained there until 1945 when she left for 
San Francisco, California. In 1949 she initiated her studies at San Francisco State College and 
graduated in 1952. Her only son, Francisco Tenayuca Adams, is born but she never married 
again. She continued to work full time in San Francisco between1953 to 1969. In 1969 she is 
employed as a teacher at the St. Gerardo Grammar School and a new vocation is borne in her 
(personal papers, Woman’s Collection, Texas Woman’s University). 

After a twenty-year absence, she returns once again to her beloved San Antonio and 
begins her teacher certification courses at Our Lady of the Lake College. She supports herself 
and her son while attending college by teaching in parochial schools. She had long lost her zeal 
for the beliefs of the Communist Party. She had criticized the party for their patriarchal, narrow- 
minded practices and for their inability to understand and effectively communicate or represent 
the needs of the working class—the same argument she had had against the Catholic Church and 
all of organized religious entities. Her loyalty to the working class was strong; her loyalty to 
institutions blinded by greed was not. In1972 she graduates with a Masters in Education and an 
English teacher’s certificate. Henceforth, she is known for her dedication to her students and to 
their communities. Carmen Tafolla, a Chicana writer, activist and tenured university professor in 
Arizona says of these years (The Texas Observer, 1983): 

She was trying to empower people through reading and education, and her 
students adored her. 

She enters the profession as an ESL teacher when Bilingual Education is having its 
historic initiation. She lives through the Chicano Movement and all its demands for equity, 


justice, and proper representation of Mexican Americans in all arenas of American life. 
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Emma in her Later Years 

In 1982 Tenayuca, at age 67, retired as a teacher. In 1983, The Texas Observer printed 
“Living History: Emma Tenayuca tells her story”. It is this source that allows us to see why a 
good Catholic girl from a proper West Side San Antonio home would turn Communist. 

She knew her own family history. She knew that her family on her mother’s side had 
owned Texas soil long before it was called Texas. She knew that her family had been one of the 
founding families of the San Antonio presidio, a Spanish fort her family had been asked to help 
protect against the original keepers of the land, the Indian people of the area. As a mestizo child 
she had grown up seeing the Mexican American and the Mexican families equally mistreated by 
the “new” owners of the factory and land of her inheritance. 

Her personal papers also show that she was keenly aware of Juan Nepomuceno Seguin’s 
role in Texan history. Juan Seguin, a patriot or a traitor, depending whether one sees this historic 
figure from a Mexican or American perspective, defended his family and Mexican honor.’* San 
Antonio is in Bexar county where a town is named after Seguin. 

The newspaper clippings in the dairy (see Addendum II) she kept during her stay in 
California indicate a consistent interest in issues pertaining to Bilingual Education, Communism, 
Religion, Eastern and Western Philosophies. A preoccupation with health and women issues 
continued throughout her latter years. 

As a fiercely independent woman, according to the driver’s licenses held in trust at the 
Woman’s Collection at TWU, she drove until 1984, she attempted to live on her own until 
Alzheimer’s overtook her in 1991 (Finder’s Guide to Texas Women: 185). She did live in a 
hospice until her final demise. She passed away in June1999 at the age of 82 years (she would 


have been 83 on December 19 of that year). Her funeral was held in San Antonio. 
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Posthumously, La Voz de Esperanza, a Hispanic Spanish publication from San Antonio, 


published and widely distributed their homage to this Chicana, champion of human rights. 


Conclusion 

From a revisionist historic perspective, the story of Emma Tenayuca needs to be 
incorporated in American and Mexican history books. As one of the early Chicana feminists she 
needs to be included in Women Studies courses because she is someone who went against the 
tide. Not only did she graduate from high school at a time when most Mexican American 
women dropped out of school, but she graduated with an MA when few Anglo and fewer US 
Latinas did so. 

As a union leader she demonstrated having ample ability as an organizer, visionary and 
educator. She showed that the old Mexican caudillo ways of organizing, patronizing people and 
working with the ‘haves’ were obsolete. The success of the Pecan Shellers’ Strike is an example 
of the new organizational tactics, vision and commitment that mejicanos, regardless of their 
birthright, can share when they work as a united front. Thanks to her efforts and all those 
socialists, communists and justice-seeking blue-collar workers who protested against their 
situations, we now have 40-hour work week, a minimum salary, child labor protective laws, and 
other similar employee protection acts. 

Emma Tenayuca transcended cultural, linguistic, political and religious borders in order 
to unite everyone under one common goal: justice for all. She herself moved with the pendulum 
of social responsibility, i.e. from Catholicism to Communism and back, in order to demonstrate 
that the need to fight against corporate greed, unfair work ethics, and inhumane conditions are 
issues that need to be addressed and solved by a united front comprised of religious leaders, 


politicians, and workers committed to improve their lives and the lives of others. She was not 
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afraid to speak out, even when she was signaled out for doing so. In 1931, Emma as a fifteen 
year-old is quoted on her stance regarding the rights of Mexican American citizens (San Antonio 
Express News, July 24, 1999: 1): 
The majority of the Mexicans are American-born. The problem is, therefore, one 
of enforcing their citizenship rights. This means demanding that all legal and 
extralegal restrictions to the free exercise of the ballot be removed. These include 
residence qualifications, difficulty for semi-migratory workers to meet; and in 
Texas, the elimination of the poll tax... . The Mexican people’s movement in the 
Southwest will constitute one more important and powerful link in the growing 
movement for the democratic front in the United States. 
Emma Tenayuca, the tenacious one, was honored in her lifetime. Her words ring quite 
true, still for our times (The Texas Observer, 1983: 15): 
These things everybody was feeling. But how many people got out there and did 
something about it? I think personally I feel that I have contributed something, 
and ...I’ve been invited to march with the farm workers. I was arrested a number 
of times. I don’t think that I felt exactly fearful. I never thought in terms of fear. I 


thought in terms of justice. 


Endnotes 
' La Pasionaria. Means “The Passionate One”. Emma was given the same nickname as a 
socialist woman in Spain, Dolores Ibarurri. Dolores Ibarurri (1895-1919) is attributed with 


saying “They shall not pass” to the soldiers and Spanish citizens who were fighting against the 
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advancing forces of Franco, the fascist dictator who ruled Spain for several decades. [ 
http://host10.cpusa.org/archives97/97-03-15-3 html] 

* White = racially-based (biased) term used to designate a person who has anglosaxon, or other 
white-skinned ancestors. The term may also be used metaphorically, regardless of a person’s 
skin, to indicate a certain mindset, political stance, socioeconomic indicators. Can be a 
pejorative. 

> mestizo = is a racially-based, and can be biased, term used to designate a person of mixed 
heritage. Usually said of one who is born of one indigenous and one European-descended 
parent. 

* Darwin, Charles (1809-1882). Scientist, free-thinker, author of Origin of the Species, published 
in 1859. This book is based on his observations of nature made during his travels. He 
contributed the concepts survival of the fittest, evolution of man. 
[http://222.lucidcafe.com/lucidcafe/library/96feb/Darwin.html ] 

> Paine, Thomas (1737-1809). Wrote several essays on freedom and contributed, 
philosophically, to the American Revolution. However, because of his religious and political 
views, he lived in exile in France. He returned to the USA, only upon invitation by Benjamin 
Franklin. He died shortly after his return. The website calls him a pamphleteer, a patriot and a 
dreamer. [http://www. ushistory.org/paine/ 

° Tolstoy, Leo Nikolaevich (1828-1910). This Russian novelist was born a count. He is the 
author of War and Peace and many other novels and essays. He criticized Russian society, 
politics and history. Because of his anti-establishment views, he had to leave Russia and live in 


exile in Mexico. [http://www.kirjasto.sci.fi/Itolstoi.htm] 
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7 Marx, Karl (1818-1883). German philosopher, economist, social scientist, and revolutionary. 
Author of The Communist Manifesto (1848). 

* Freire, Paulo (1921-1997). Brazilian pedagogue, author of Pedagogy of the Oppressed. He 
proposed the notion that educating is a political act, whereby, the populace needs to be made 
aware of their social, economic, political power and of their historical disempowerment. 
Through education, a nation can become empowered and visionary. He and his works were 
banished from Brazil and from other Third World countries. 

” concientizacién = is the Spanish translation for the term Paulo Freire introduced in his works. 
Concientizacion is a process by which a person achieves awareness of self as a political entity 
with rights, privileges and responsibilities; s/he becomes also aware of the limitations of this 
power. 

'° Sociedades mutualistas =were self-help associations/organizations formed by Mexican 
American citizens living in the USA. These societies used to do fund-raising to help their 
members and their families meet socioeconomic needs. In addition, these organizations would 
sometimes have a political agenda. 

'' WAACS = Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps. Established in 1942 by Congress; in 

1943, congress granted official status as part of the USA Armed Forces and changed their name 
to Women’s Army Corps (WAC). These women served as clerks, manufactured and tested 
weapons, drove and repaired military vehicles. An icon from this period, based on a real woman, 
is Rosie the Riveteer. The real Rosie was one of a team of women who built B-29 and B-24 
airplanes for WWII. 

'? Seguin, Juan Nepomuceno (1806-1890). Born in San Antonio, Texas of a Castilian father and 


Mexican mother, Seguin is a very controversial figure in US and Mexican history. He served in 
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the battle of San Jacinto, under the directions of Sam Houston. He was commissioned in 1836 as 
Lt. Colonel of the Regular Cavalry of Texas; was asked to protect the Mexican families fleeing 
the war, became the first Texan senator in the new Republic. Then left the US and went to 
Mexico to join his wife and children, after some dispute over his land and politics had ensued on 
the Texas/US side. He raised arms against the US military forces, in protection of his family in 
Mexico, so he is considered a deserter and a traitor by both countries. 


[http://www.tsha.utexas.edu] AND [http://www.sanjacinto_museum.org/kemp/v727.html 


Appendices 


Appendix I: Outline of the Pecan Industry in Texas 


Appendix 2: Selected Newspaper Articles in Emma Tenayuca’s Diary: 

Champion, Dale (1968). Bilingual School Experiment: Classes for Spanish Speakers. In 
San Francisco Chronicle, Monday, April 1, 1968. 42. 

Gibson, Gwen (1966). “’Morality’ in U.S. Hotels”. In Sunday Examiner & Chronicle, 
February 13, 1966. 

“Shell Workers back: Segregation Issue (Houston, May 1)”. [no date, no author, no 
named source, no page number]. (Note on margin: Diary: Removed from 
blank pages at beginning). 

“The Boys who Fired Rainey” (editorial). [no date, name of source, no author]. (note on 


margin: Diary: folded on ‘March 21”), p.2. 
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COPYRIGHTING CALIFORNIA CULTURE: SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM MINING CAMP TO CULTIVATED COSMOPOLIS IN 
TWO SHORT DECADES, 1851 - 1870 

Gayle T. Harris 


In the upper reaches of the magnificent old Thomas Jefferson Building of the Library of 
Congress is a collection of 600 or so 19""-century ledger books, many well-advanced into a state 
of what is known in the library trade as "red-rot"—for that red dust that comes off on your hands 
when you handle them. This is the "Pre-1870 Copyright Collection," and they are there as a 
result of an 1870 general revision of the patent and copyright laws.’ Section 110 of that Act 
reads: 

And be it further enacted, That the clerk of each of the district courts of 
the United States shall transmit forthwith to the Librarian of Congress all books, 
maps, prints, photograp[h]s, music, and other publications of any nature whatever, 
deposited in the said clerk's office, and not heretofore sent to the Department of 
the Interior, at Washington, together with all records of copyright in his 
possession, including the titles so recorded, and the dates of record... .7 

There was a fairly sneaky political maneuver behind all of this: the then-Librarian of 
Congress, Ainsworth Rand Spofford, clearly saw the obvious: that an American National 
Library could be fairly cheaply assembled through the donation of books and other items by the 
copyright owners themselves. So, all copyright registration matters would be consolidated in the 


Library of Congress, and, oh, by the way, also give us at the same time everything you've already 


got out there. 
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Copyright—the right of an author to benefit from and to control the product of his or her 
intellect—was a well-established principle by the time the registered. And, although a few 
jurisdictions never got around to complying with the 1870 law, most did and the Library's 
collection of these record books is, as you can imagine, rather large—particularly if you can 
envision the multitude of books that were returned from Massachusetts and the Southern District 
of New York. 

In 1870, California was alphabetically the first state in the Union, and the two slim ledger 
books of registrations from the U. S. District Court of the Northern District of California lead 
the pack on the shelves. But these two books—covering as they do the very early years 
following the Gold Rush and California statehood, beginning in 1851 and ending in 1870—chart 
aculture .. . and, by the way, that's "culture" in the broadest possible sense of the word... 
taking shape at nearly breakneck speed. 

One factor slightly skews the picture and needs to be mentioned. Then, as now, 
copyright law lagged behind cultural and technological advances. Between 1851 when the 
records commence and 1856, the only works that could be registered were books, maps, charts, 
musical compositions, prints, cuts, and engravings.’ Then, in 1856, dramatic compositions were 
added as the subject matter of copyright.’ This, by the way, was the result of lobbying on the 
part of Dion Boucicault. 

The next expansion of copyright coverage came in 1865 with the addition of 
photographs,” compliments of Congressional friends of photographer Matthew Brady. And, 
somewhere along the line, without benefit of specific statutory authority, trademarks and 
commercial prints and labels began to be registered in the same books with copyrights. 


Trademarks are of course today registered in the Patent Office. 
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But despite these somewhat artificial limitations on copyright coverage, the registrations 
when read chronologically still reflect a culture developing and expanding from an emphasis on 
the bare essentials of survival to providing services and pleasure to its burgeoning and more 
sophisticated population. 

The registrations begin on July 23, 1851, raising the question of what might have 
happened to those earlier than that. The most logical conjecture seems to me to be that they may 
have perished in the Great Fire of May 4, 1851, said to have outstripped in destruction the 
combined losses of all conflagrations which had previously destroyed large sections of the new 
city.° The "old" Custom House in which was housed the US District Court was destroyed in that 
fire. According to The Annals of San Francisco, a new Custom House was in place on the same 
spot by May 28,’ leading to the fairly obvious conclusion that a new ledger book could then have 
been begun on July 23. 

In any case, of what remains, there are 1,106 registrations recorded. In overview, they 


seem to sort themselves out into roughly 3 periods of time, each with slightly different emphasis: 


1851 - 1856 

Maps and works involving mining processes predominate. We have for example 
"Topographical Map of the Mineral Districts of California," a "Map of the Mining Region of 
California," a "Miner's Theory of Earth's Construction and Relations," several lithographs of 
miners at work, and a songster entitled "Songs of the Mines." 

There are also a goodly number of works that can be grouped generally under the subject 
heading of "Law." "Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court of the State 


of California" were promptly and regularly registered. As early as 1854, a book entitled Settler's 
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Guide, Containing all the Circulars and Laws Relating to Pre-emption Claims in California was 
registered. 

Although not great in number, several works involved California's natural wonders, for 
example, lithographs of the Mammoth Redwoods (which, to Eastern eyes, must have seemed like 
another Wonder of the Western World, and an intriguing set of engravings of the "Yo-Hamite" 
Falls in, of course, what would become Yosemite. 

Music appears every now and again. Typical titles were "Clear the Way, or Song of the 
Wagon Road" and "California Pioneers." 

There are several works religious in nature: within the first 4 months of the copyright 
registration series, for example, three works apparently excoriating Mormonism were registered. 
And John S. Hittell published, in several amended editions, a book entitled Evidence Against 
Christianity. 

Finally, the outlines of some of the more dramatic aspects of violence in San Francisco's 
history can be read through an engraving of "James King of William, the Patriot Martyr of 
California; Portrait of Mr. King After Death Showing Entrance and Exit of Fatal Ball" and a 
book entitled Editorial Writings of James King of Wm., Late Editor of the San Francisco 
Evening Bulletin. 

Then, shortly thereafter, we have a design for a membership card for the Committee of 
Vigilance" (designed, by the way, by Charles Christian Nahl, of whom more later), books 
entitled Trial of David S. Terry, By the Committee of Vigilance, History of the Committee of 


Vigilance, and Rise and Progress of the Committee of Vigilance in San Francisco. 
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1857 - 1863 

During this middle period, maps, mining, and law works continued to be registered with 
some regularity. Perhaps the largest increase, however, was in drama which, as we recall, was 
added to the copyright law in 1856. Unfortunately, very little of it seems to be memorable— 
although it was doubtless par for the course in the mid-19th century. 

There is evidence that a respectable medical practice was beginning to take shape. We 
have for example, a "Table of Pregnancy for the Use of Accoucheurs, Midwives, Nurses, and 
Women," and the "California Illustrated Family Medical Almanac for 1859." However, we also 
have the faint beginnings of the patent medicine industry, with potions for restoring hair and for 
curing malaria, cholera, rheumatism and gout. 

Religion takes on a more mainstream flavor during this period, with books entitled The 
Christian Sacrament, Reply to Bishop Colensa's Attack upon The Pentateuch, and The Bible and 
Politics, or a Humble Plea for Equal, Perfect, Absolute Religious Freedom. There are also 
several "lectures," being sermons by clergy of the rapidly developing churches. 

Apart from a song entitled "Our Union, Right or Wrong," one might believe from these 
copyright records that the Civil War touched Californians' consciousness very little up to 1863. 
That was not, however, quite accurately the case since a true history will show that Northern vs. 
Southern sentiment was playing out on the streets of San Francisco daily. This will be one 
significant point on which the copyright records fail us in an historical context. 

Finally, and only to illustrate a category we might designate as "Plus ¢a change... ," in 
1858, S. T. King & Co. published a book entitled The State Prison of California, as to the 


Mysteries and Horrors of San Quentin. 
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1864 - 1870 

To the end of 1863, we have been talking about only 330 registrations . . . or roughly 
30% of the total registrations. The remaining 70% occur from 1864 to 1870. 

Now, maps, mining, and law, while they still appear from time to time, are relatively few 
and far between. Music and drama continue to be strong, and, with the addition of photographs 
to the copyright law, we begin to see these registered as well. The huge increase in registrations, 
however, is largely accounted for by an absolute explosion of registrations of patent medicines, 
household items such as furniture polish, prepared foods, soaps, dentifrice and the like, alcoholic 
beverages (although very little in the wine category, which was surprising), and cigar labels— 
hundreds of them. We will get to these in more detail in a moment. 

But, again, then as now, copyright is a totally egalitarian affair: the rich and poor, the 
pious and scandalous, the has-beens, the nobodies, the wannabes, and them that are—all are 
given the same treatment under the law. No aesthetic judgment can preclude copyright 
registration: the good, the bad, and the indifferent are registered one like the other. 

Moreover, the procedure for registering a copyright was and is quite a simple affair, and 
it has not changed significantly in a little over two centuries. In mid-19'"-century San Francisco, 
a person would present him- or herself at the office of the Clerk of the U. S. District Court, 
bringing a "copy" of the work to be registered. In the case of book-like materials, this would 
have been only a "title page," but in other cases—photographs, labels, and the like—complete 
copies would be required. The Clerk would then take down the ledger book, and, usually in fine 
copperplate script, would write: "Be it Remembered that on this day of__ in the year of 
OurLord _, there appeared beforeme __, claiming as (author/proprietor/publisher) in a 


work entitled »" and so on. And the deed was done. 
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Over the course of the nineteen years covered in these books, some fairly interesting 
people wandered in to personally register their claims to copyright. For example: 

On March 11, 1856, Lorenzo Oatman registered himself as the "proprietor" of a book 
entitled Life Among the Indians, Being an Interesting Narrative of the Oatman Girls by the 
Apache and Mojave Indians. This was the tale of the Oatman family moving West from Illinois 
in 1851 when they were overtaken by hostile Indians in Arizona Territory. The parents and 
several siblings were murdered on the spot, but two young girls, Olive and Mary Ann, were 
captured. Mary Ann was starved to death by her Indian captors but Olive survived for five years 
in captivity and was then released. Lorenzo, their brother, had been left for dead at the original 
scene, but he too survived and escaped with the help of friendly Pima Indians who happened 
along later. As an adult, he supported himself by lecturing on the tragic tale of the massacre of 
his innocent family by savages. You can get a reprint copy of this book on Amazon.com for 
$11.96 plus shipping and handling. In addition, the full story is told in the August 2001 issue of 
Wild West Magazine in an article by Robert Benjamin Smith. 

On March 17, 1860, Theodore H. Hittell, brother of the abovementioned John—then a 
newspaper editor, but eventually to become wealthy as a land claims lawyer—brought in his 
book entitled Adventures of James Capen Adams, Mountaineer and Grizzly Bear Hunter of 
California. If you check Bibliofind.com, you'll see 6 copies of this book for sale, one priced at 
$300. Of course, there was a 1977 film version, its TV spinoff, and Ebay's current entries for 
"Grizzly Adams" merchandise are too numerous to mention. 

H. H. Bancroft took care of copyright registrations for his nascent publishing business 
himself. The records show that he dropped into the Clerk's Office no less than 41 different 


times. 
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Earlier I mentioned Charles Nahl, who appears in the records only as the designer of the 
Vigilance Committee's membership card. Nahl was, however, a fine artist and has left a small 
but excellent collection of Western paintings. He was, for a time in the 1870s, under the 
patronage of E. B. Crocker. I've read somewhere that many of his paintings were unfortunately 
destroyed in the 1906 earthquake, but some do survive at, for example, in the De Young, the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, and the National Gallery of Art in Washington. But you 
Californians may see his work daily in the form of the grizzly bear on the California state flag. 

Francis Bret Harte, on October 20, 1862, registered his dramatic adaptation entitled 
Fantine: An Episode of Les Miserables. There was no international copyright protection at that 
time, so Harte had nothing to worry about from the author of the original work, Victor Hugo. 
Harte's play had been written for the actress Laura Keene—of "Our American Cousin" fame— 
and there were to be some unpleasantries over this arrangement . . . something about Harte not 
having been paid his fee or his having failed to deliver it on time. But what makes this especially 
remarkable was that in the space of just 4 months from publication of the original novel, in Paris, 
in French, a copy was already on the West Coast in time for Harte to translate and dramatise for 
stage presentation. 

Photographer Edward Maybridge (and that's the way he spelled it in those days) stopped 
in on four different occasions to register his photos of Western scenery. Unhappily, none of his 
deposit copies survives in the ledger books. He was yet to meet Leland Stanford with whom he 
collaborated on photography of race horses in action . . . the results of which would earn him, at 
least arguably, the distinction of being the creator of motion picture technology. 

Frederick MacCrellish turned up on August 12, 1867 to register as proprietor of 


something called "Holy Land Excursion." There's a bit of a story under the surface here. In 
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March of 1867, the editors of the Alta California (of which MacCrellish was one) received a 
message from New York: "Send me $1,200 at once. I want to go abroad. Sam. Clemens." 
Only very reluctantly, they did so, and Mark Twain went off on his Grand Tour, although 
continuing to send dispatches on his progress back to the Alta. But once back in the States, 
Twain began negotiating with various publishers to turn these same dispatches into a book. It 
was reported that the "proprietors of the [Alta] were wroth. They regarded the papers as their 
private property. Had they not bought and paid for them?"* and MacCrellish sped down to the 
Custom House to register his own claim in what he considered rightly his as employer-for-hire. 
Serious negotiations followed, even requiring Twain to make a trip to the West Coast to sort it all 
out. Unfortunately, the quid pro quos of the resulting arrangement seem not to be known, but 
ultimately Jnnocents Abroad was published naming Mark Twain as the author. 

Finally, on May 5, 1869, one E. C. Judson appeared to register a book entitled Coast and 
Contra Costa. Judson was better known as Ned Buntline, rabble-rouser, con man, and the fertile 
creator of hundreds of dime novels. The timing of this work, however, is interesting—it came 
right on the heels of another of his books that would become far better known than possibly even 
he could have dreamed at the time: Buffalo Bill. 

There were also ladies who took advantage of copyright registration: 

» Mrs. F. B. Abbott, who, following the death of her husband, continued 
his work of producing the "Best Stout Porter." 

« Margaret Curtis, created sewing patterns. In this endeavor, she was 
joined by Laura T. Fowler and Mrs. R. L. Jones. 

« Eliza Pittsinger wrote music, Mrs. M. Redfield Thayer and Charlotte 


Thompson wrote plays, and Laura Preston wrote novels. Perhaps my 
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favorite, however, is Fanny Green McDougal, a Sacramento spiritualist 
who, for a short time, published a magazine on spiritualism. 

« And, briefly, music publishing was well represented throughout the 
period covered by the registrations. Both Andrew Kohler and Matthias 


Gray show extensive catalogs of music throughout the records. 


Slides from the Collection 

First, we have a title page of a dramatico-musical composition entitled Paris and Helen 
by one Charles C. Northrup. This shows not only how au courant with European culture San 
Franciscans were, but it also shows that they presumably thought they could do it better... since 
it says right on the title page that it was Altered and Adapted From Offenbach's Opera-Bouffe La 
Belle Helene With Improved Dialogue, Plot and Stage Business. 

Then we have the masthead from the ///ustrated San Francisco News. It was evidently 
admissible to register a "newspaper" just once and thus to have protection carry through to all 
succeeding issues. This one was chosen to illustrate the elaborate artistic mastheads that 
publishers seemed to favor at the time. 

In the patent medicine category bitters were used as a cure-all for nearly everything— 
particularly, it seems, for gastro-intestinal problems and as a purgative. Surely, the alcoholic 
content couldn't have hurt its popularity either. This label from the Sansevains was one of the 
more professional-looking exhibits. 

As I mentioned, cigars were big business—if the number of labels registered is any 
indication. This particular exhibit is apparently for a cigar box. But consider that this is 1869 . . 


. what on earth could an AVITOR be? It almost looks to be the beta version of the Hindenberg. 
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In fact, there was such a thing in 1869. It was powered by a 1-horsepower steam engine driving 
twin propellers. Built by Frederick Marriott, it took a one mile unmanned flight at a field near 
the present San Francisco International Airport. Unfortunately, in a later test, it caught fire and 
burned, which, apparently, ended the interest of Marriott's financial backers in any future 
development. 

If you've been waiting for sex, here it comes. There were a number of books with 
tantalizing titles, such as Control of the Passions: An Essay on Manhood and the Causes of 
Premature Decline with Directions for Perfect Restoration and The Grand Secret, or Physical 
Love in Health and Disease. They, however, were represented only by visually uninteresting 
title pages, so instead here's a label from 1854. It would have been affixed to a bottle of some 
concoction which claimed to be a cure for venereal disease. Unfortunately, we are left ignorant 
of the active ingredients which might have been interesting to contemplate. 

And, finally, no explanation should be needed for this label, shown here in 3 colors. The 
paterfamilias, Domingo Ghiradelli himself, presented these for registration on September 6, 
1869. 

It has been my intent to shed a bit of light on a perhaps under-appreciated source for the 
study of popular culture. I hope that you have enjoyed it and will share the knowledge when any 


opportunity presents itself. 


Endnotes 
' Act of July 8, 1870, in "The Statutes at Large and Proclamations of the United States of 


America, from December, 1869 to March 1871." Vol. 16, pp. 212-217. 
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Act of May 31, 1790, in "The Public Statutes at Large of the United States of America, from 
the Organization of the Government in 1789, to March 3, 1845," Vol. 1, pp. 124-126. 

> Act of August 10, 1846, in "The Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States of America 
from December 1, 1845, to March 3, 1851," Vol. 9, p. 106. 

* Act of August 18, 1856, in "The Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States of 
America, from December 3, 1955, to March 3, 1859," Vol. 11, pp. 138 - 139. 

> Act of March 3, 1865, in "The Statutes at Large, Treaties, and Proclamations of the United 
States of America, from December, 1863, to December, 1865," Vol. 13, pp. 540 - 541. 

. Soule, Frank, John H. Gihon, and James Nisbet. "The Annals of San Francisco." Facsimile 
Edition. Berkeley CA: Berkeley Hills Books, 1998, p. 329. 

’ Op. cit., p. 334. 

* Smith, Harriet Elinor, and Richard Bucci, eds. "Mark Twain's Letters," Volume 2. (Berkeley: 


University of California Press), 1990. p. 164, n. 12. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SAVAGE OTHER 
Jane Brodbeck 


In John Vanderlyn’s Death of Jane McCrea, we can see two brutish, nonhuman Indians 
with strong torsos, both of them holding tomahawks subjugating a white, young lady who is 
kneeling before them looking absolutely petrified. This pictorial representation of the North— 
American Indians became, in a sense, a familiar scene in colonial- pre-revolutionary America. 
The physical advantage of the Indians demonstrates the cruelty and cowardice of sturdy men 
against the frailty and vulnerability of Jane McCrea. Her imminent death makes the painting 
more appealing for the viewer, establishing from the very beginning a Manichean relationship 
where the Indians are seen as devilish creatures and the young, white lady as the victim of the 
wilderness. 

Apart from the pictorial representation of the Indians in colonial times, we can find in the 
early North-American accounts mostly written by women, the construction of a world according 
to the European viewpoint. For that reason, in the captivity narratives, one finds the binary pairs 
of opposition where the Europeans stand for light, intelligence, civilization, religiosity, superior 
culture, and the Indians symbolize darkness, ignorance, primitiveness, idolatry, and inferior 
culture. In order to analyze the captivity narratives under a postcolonial perspective, I will be 
dealing with JanMohamed’s economy of Manichean allegory and also Bhabha’s concept of 
stereotype. The corpus of the present work refers to A Narrative of the Captivity and Restoration 
of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson. 

For JanMohamed, the colonialist perception of the first encounters with the Other (read 
the Indians) is done through the European ideology, bringing to fore differences based on race, 


social customs, principles, codes, language, cultural values. The Other that integrates the 
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colonialist literature is characterized since the first encounters as creatures devoid of reason and 
autonomy and, consequently, justifying the need for guidance and protection on the part of the 
Europeans. As JanMohamed says, there is a play of power going on that is masked by the overt 
aspects of colonization such as “to ‘civilize’ the savage, to introduce him to all the benefits of 
Western cultures” while the covert objectives demonstrate that behind a humanitarian and 
religious purpose, one finds the exploitation of the colony’s resources and the conquest of the 
land as real causes for colonization (62). 

Therefore, in A Narrative of the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, we 
can perceive how the text functions as an agent of the colonialist ideology in colonial times. By 
constructing the Indians as destructive creatures, Rowlandson propagates the hatred and aversion 
against every being different from her community. At the beginning of her account, Rowlandson 
establishes the economy of the Manichean allegory when she sets the tone for the narrative, 
placing the Puritan community as hapless victims of true barbarians. The description of the 
massacre in the first paragraphs awakes in the readers a deep hatred against the Indians. In her 
account, Rowlandson uses elements of the discourse such as onomatopoeic verbs in order to 
build the profile of the savages. As she says, “ It is a solemn sight to see so many Christians 
lying in their Blood, some here, and some there, like a company of Sheep torn by Wolves. All of 
them stript naked by a company of hell-hounds, roaring, singing, ranting and insulting, as if they 
would have turn our very hearts out...” (14). 

The fact that the Indians are understood as an indistinctive group only reinforces the 
notion that the Europeans formed about the inhabitants of distant lands. By not recognizing 
cultural differences among the savages, the colonialist texts state from the very beginning an 


ethnocentric notion that the Europeans are unquestionably superior to alien groups. Concerning 
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the literature written by the colonizers JanMohamed affirms that, “Such literature is essentially 
specular: instead of seeing the native as a bridge toward syncretic possibility, it uses him as a 
mirror that reflects the colonialist’s self-image” (65). 

In her text, Mary Rowlandson’s discourse fits in what Lacan calls the imaginary stage 
where “there is no clear distinction between subject and object: no central self exists to set apart 
from subject’’(Selden 85). In this stage the image projected in the mirror “‘is still partly 
imaginary.” We have, therefore, a blurred image of the other in a mirror that reveals a 
fragmented self-image. In many passages, we can observe the exclusion of intention, causality, 
extenuating circumstances in such a way that, as Jan Mohamed states, “ in the ’ imaginary’ 
colonialist realm, to say ‘native’ is automatically to say ’ evil’ and to evoke immediately the 
economy of the Manichean allegory” (65). 

Throughout the narrative, we will find many examples of Rowlandson’s construction ofa 
universe peopled both by “inhuman creatures” and also the ones elected by God to serve as 
victims immolated by a horde of savages. The Indians are seen as objects/instruments to test the 
Puritans faith. There is a strong perception that Rowlandson’s ordeal is a proof that God is not 
satisfied with the Puritan community’s behavior and faith. Her ordeal would be, in a sense, a 
way to chastise her negligence as servant of the Lord. “Now I had time to examine all my 
wayes: my Conscience did not accuse me of unrighteousness toward one or another: yet I saw 
how in my walk with God, I had been a careless creature” (33). 

The imaginary colonialist texts resemble fantasies, for their themes deal with the desire to 
exterminate the Other as a naive solution to conciliate two different cultures. Instead of trying a 
move towards the alien cultures, the colonizers (Europeans) opted for a one-dimensional position 


where the Indians are means for reaching the European civilizing mission: the conquest of 
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wilderness. On its turn, the wilderness comprises the idea of primitiveness and threats enhancing 

the imaginary of the European settlers on the new lands. According to Christopher Castiglia: 
Critics have explained the enduring popularity of the captivity narratives in terms 
of their appeal to white Anglo-America’s expansionist racism, engendered and 
justified in these tales of savage brutality committed by Native Americans against 
their benevolent and unsuspecting white neighbors. In this analysis, the captivity 
narratives remained popular even after Anglo-America had won its wars for 
possession of the continent and its resources because they offered sensational 
stories of explicit or implied sex and violence (2). 

Certain stylistic resources in Mary Rowlandson’s text also denote a fictional 
representation of the reality that constitutes the colonial America. By making use of stereotypes, 
Rowlandson’s text provides elements that exemplify the white superiority over the Other culture. 
As Bhabha observes concerning this issue, the simplification of the stereotype is due to “an 
arrested, fixated form of representation that, in denying the play of difference (which the 
negation through the Other permits), constitutes a problem for the representation of the subject 
in significations and social relations’(75). 

Therefore, the way that Mary Rowlandson depicts the contact with the Other 
demonstrates a repulsion and aversion for anything concerning the Natives. Their customs, 
culture, language, religion, identity are all excluded from the settler’s point of view and the alien 
ethnographic group is seen only through the lenses of essentialism. The wilderness and the 
Indians merge in such a way that it is a hard task to tell one from the other, having as 


consequence that the wilderness as metaphor, for it can devour the settlers is also transposed for 
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the Indians who are also constructed as nonhuman and nearly impossible to be tamed. In the 
thirteenth remove, Rowlandson complains about her miserable condition: 
And here I cannot but remember how many times sitting in their Wigwams, and 
musing on things past, I should suddenly leap up and run out, as if I had been at 
home, forgetting where I was, and what my condition was: But when I was 
without, and saw nothing but Wilderness, and Woods, and a company of 
barbarous Heathen; my mind quickly returned to me... (29-30). 

Although her despair implies the missing of her family and neighbors, one can observe 
throughout her captivity a steady refusal in analyzing her captors under an unbiased perspective. 
In order to face the complex relations with the Indians, Rowlandson had two options: either to 
accept the identity or difference. As the Indians’ environment and customs are unquestionably 
different from the ordered, controllable European cosmos, Rowlandson’s reply for this chaotic 
world which she cannot apprehend, is done by means of the fixed consciousness of the Indians as 
a negative difference (Bhabha 75). 

Moreover the stereotype needs a permanent repetition of the same attributes in order to 
oppose the threat of the lack that the recognition of the other as difference produces. As Bhabha 
states, it is the lack which must be concealed that gives “the stereotype both its fixity and its 
phantasmic quality’(77). In her speech against the alien group, we can identify tropes of the 
seventeenth-century Christian imperialism, which will construct the other’s identity as 
representatives of Satan on the earth. As Roy Pearce(1988) observes, “The colonial enterprise 
was in all ways a religious enterprise”(20). 

In many passages of her narrative, Rowlandson finds support in the Bible from where she 


extracts psalms and verses that constitute a form of control against the wilderness and the 
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savages. “J cannot but take notice of the wonderful mercy of God to me in those affliction, in 
sending me a Bible...” (Rowlandson 19). The horror that Mary Rowlandson feels during her 
captivity is due more to her impossibility to deal with the differences rather than the captivity 
itself. For that reason, it is only through the Book (as Bhabha calls the Bible) that Rowlandson 
manages to administrate the idiosyncrasies of her captors. Again we can observe how the world 
constructed by the Puritan community excludes the existence of different subjects. 

The colonial mirror, which Rowlandson looks at, reflects an image that shows an other 
who resembles her neither physically nor in attire. Her captivity, which lasted circa eleven 
weeks, belongs to what JanMohamed calls the “imaginary” text presenting the binary 
oppositions as logic of the imaginary--the others (Indians) essentially bad and the Europeans 
essentially good. Rowlandson’s colonialist text “is generated predominantly by the ideological 
machinery of the Manichean allegory”(83). In the colonial America of the seventeenth century, 
Mary Rowlandson—the pastor’s wife of the Puritan community in Lancaster—performs through 
her writing the representation of the natives as a sub racial group. By avoiding to recognize the 
other as_ subject, Rowlandson propagates a way of seeing the other and relating to this other 
which has as result the construction of a stereotyped, hegemonic and hierarchical society with no 


place for differences. In short, a world of exclusion. 
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SEXUALITY AND EDENIC HEDONISM AS 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE “SAVAGE” IN MELVILLE’S 
TYPEE 


Tracey Colvin 


Melville’s 7ypee is a romantic, sea adventure, in which the author appeals to the reader’s 
sense of religious and sexual morals, attempting to describe the spiritual journey of the narrator, 
Tommo, and to characterize the primitive nature of the Typee tribe. It is through the description 
of the “savages” in expressions of sexuality, as well as depicting their way of life in terms of an 
Edenic, temporal existence, that Melville can demonstrate the true primal nature of both Tommo 
and the Typee people. 

The illustration of the “happy valley” as a device of sexual expression begins as Tommo 
enters the isolated and relatively untouched region. The Earth, both in and around the valley, is 
described in the image of the Mother: a fertile, nurturing, protector of her children inhabitants. 
Tommo has begun a type of spiritual rebirth in the abandonment of his prior existence as a 
“civilized” man on a whaling boat. His decision to terminate that existence, and subsequent 
resolution to begin a new adventure on completely unfamiliar terrain, is a spiritual renaissance. 
He has disregarded the reformed “civilized” self, and has begun anew in the primitive, “savage” 
state in which he was born. The description of the journey he must endure to obtain admittance 
to the Edenic valley and the inherent spiritual renewal that lies within, consists of a “birth-like” 
passage through ravines, and tunnels (implying female reproductive organs). In his article, 
“Typee,” D.H. Lawrence describes Tommo’s passage by stating, “Down this narrow, steep, 
horrible dark gorge he slides and struggles as we struggle in a dream, or in the act of birth, to 


emerge in the green Eden of the Golden Age...This is a bit of birth-myth or rebirth myth on 
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Melville’s part...” (14). In order to begin his religious regeneration, Tommo must first be born 
of the Mother Earth, and in so doing, may enter the valley in a state of primordial purity. 

Tommo’s is re-born into the “Happy Valley,” a space that seems to reflect the type of 
temporal perfection that existed in Eden. The Typee society is described by Melville as being 
without starvation, illness, violence against one another or the “...self inflicted discomforts of 
refined life, which make up in unit’s the aggregate swelling of human misery...” (125). All of 
the "savages" in the community are portrayed as “...free, inartificially happy, and unconstrained” 
(127). The women bare few children, implying that the "savage" females exist in a space that is 
exempt of the punishment of Eve (anguish in childbirth). Melville accentuates his comparison to 
the paradisiacal garden, when he states that the inhabitants are dressed in the “garb of Eden” 
(181). 

The locale is in a state of temporal isolation; being removed from the civilization of man, 
and thus unaware of the constant, forward motion, of Euro-American society. Tommo’s literal 
fall into the valley is also his emotional fall into temporality. D.H. Lawrence comments on the 
unaffected nature of the region, "And, oh, heaven, for how many thousands of years has the true 
Pacific been dreaming, turning over in it's sleep and dreaming again...” (12). While in the habitat 
of the Typee, Tommo is alert to the monotonous harmony of this paradisiacal garden. Melville 
writes, “Nothing can be more uniform and undiversified than the life of the Typees; one tranquil 
day of ease and happiness follows another in quiet succession; and with these unsophisticated 
savages the history of a day is the history of a life" (149). An uncultivated, natural law, governs 
the "savage" Typees, in which none of the moral restrictions normally attributed to a "civilized" 
culture are perceptible. D.H. Lawrence comments on this system, stating, "It is true, the 


Marquesans were 'immoral,' but he [Tommo] rather liked that. Morality was too white a trick to 
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take him in" (14). However, while Tommo is attentive to the advantages of living in an Edenic 
state, the remnants of his “civilized” self force him to be uncomfortable with the complacency of 
their lifestyle. In his book, Melville’s Thematics of Form: The Great Art of Telling the Truth, 
Edward Dryden notes that Tommo feels, "immersed in the chaos of successive temporal 
moments" (38). Tommo vacillates between thirsting for an escape back to the civilization from 
which he ran, and a desire to self-submerge in the unconstrained, “savage” and paradisiacal 
abode (and the earthly pleasures it affords), in which he is "prisoner.” 

The “Happy Valley’s” existence as a place of indefinite morals and religious impiety 
creates a palate for male sexual fantasy. Perhaps Melville considered the effect this visualization 
might have on his male readers in terms of his first novel’s ability to be a financial success. 
Melville paints the everyday life of the Typee with a visual construct consisting of an abundance 
of sexually virile, young, European-looking women. The depiction offered to the reader is that 
of an exotic beauty, exuding typically Caucasian characteristics, considered to be appealing by 
his male brethren. However, differing considerably from the "civilized" women of Euro- 
American society, just beneath the skin of the native lies the sexually wild and primitively lustful 
"savage" within. At one point, Tommo openly addresses the reader and declares that in Typee 
Valley, there is an abundance of these dazzling and unrestrained, “savage” beauties, “Though in 
my eyes, at least, Fayaway was indisputably the loveliest female I saw in Typee, yet the 
description I have given of her will in some measure apply to all the youthful portion of her sex 
in the valley. Judge ye then, reader, what beautiful creatures they must have been” (87). He 
further incites the male reader by describing how he has thrust himself into the hedonistic and 
“savage” pleasures of the isolated community, hidden from the eyes of the, virtuous, “civilized”, 


and parental culture from whence he came: 
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Freed from all apprehensions on this point, and resolved to 

regard the future without flinching, I flung myself anew into 

all the social pleasures of the valley, and sought to bury all 

regrets, and remembrances of my previous existence, in the 

wild enjoyments it afforded.” (144) 
This fantastical vision serves as a fraternal bond between the author and his male audience. 
Throughout the text, Melville describes the sexuality of the “savages” as “virtuous,” although 
decidedly of a feral and uninhibited nature, “A baneful promiscuous intercourse of the sexes is 
hereby avoided, and virtue, without being clamorously invoked, is, as it were, unconsciously 
practiced” (192). He insinuates that while in the Edenic abode, one may have all of the sex one 
desires without the civilized punishment of a feeling of shame, which accompanies such an act. 
Melville suggests that such acts may occur, as the watchful and disapproving gaze of the 
“civilized” community is far removed from this region. However, Tommo’s isolation from that 
which is familiar, as well as the sexual restrictions and rules of proper conduct that accompanied 
his former life, create a sense of tension in the novel. Tommo may live among the “savages,” 
but he is not yet one of them. Upon observing the wild and enraptured dances of the exotic 
beauties, he realizes his control over his own sexual, “savage” self is diminishing. He states, “In 
good sooth, they so sway their naked arms, and glide, and swim, and whirl, that it was almost too 
much for a quiet, sober-minded, modest young man like myself’ (152). The sexual control 
intrinsically connected to the notion of the "civilized" man, is being shifted to a "savage" 
abandon, due to Tommo’s isolation and submergence into the Typee world. 

Tommo’s sense of isolation is owed to his lack of “civilized” companionship, as well as 


his physical and mental differentiations from his tribal peers. As a result of both his singular 
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uniqueness among the natives, and the inclusion of the temporal, Edenic landscape in which he 
now dwells, Tommo may be perceived as Adam reborn. Edward Dryden states, “Because the 
present moment is no longer seen as either coming from the past or moving toward the future, 
time imposes no burden. He is now a new Adam with no dependence on the past and without 
responsibility for the future” (42). Tommo’s desires while captive in the Valley are constantly 
contradictory: he wants to indulge perpetually in the “savage,” carnal delights before him, while 
he simultaneously wishes to remove himself from their temptation, and return to the chaste, 
“civilized” life he formerly lead. 

If Tommo may be perceived as Adam, then his Fayaway may be compared with Eve. 
The two lovers spend their days indulgently, frolicking naked through their lush, untouched, 
Edenic garden. In one of Tommo's many floods of compliments regarding Fayaway, he refers to 
her clothing as "...the summer garb of Eden” (87). Fayaway might be identified as the device by 
which the Typees may convert Tommo, in comparison with Eve’s liability in the transformation 
of Adam toward corruption and sin. In his novel, Gay and Lesbian Biography, Jack Shreve 
describes the Typee as, "...'lovers of the human flesh’ savoring the double meaning beyond it's 
literal implication of cannibalism” (58). Fayaway is tempting Tommo to become one with her 
by eating the "forbidden fruit" of flesh. This may be understood in two ways: the first, that 
Tommo and Fayaway will become one if he partakes of her human flesh; giving in to the 
"savage" sexuality he has tried desperately to control, and consummating their physical 
relationship. The second may be that Fayaway is prompting Tommo to become one with her and 
the tribe via the actual ingestion of human flesh in the "savage" and cannibalistic rituals of her 


people. 
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The notion of flesh as the "forbidden fruit" parlays into the concept of the "Happy 
Valley" as an Edenic space. Flesh is comparable to the apple, derived from the Tree of 
Knowledge. To eat the apple is to ingest knowledge; the consumption of human flesh is an 
amalgamation of carnal knowledge, or "knowledge of the flesh.” Tommo refers to human flesh 
as “material humanity” (205), insinuating that humanity itself is contained within the flesh, and 
that one may absorb it by partaking of the fare. In having known the flesh, Tommo will not be 
able to contain the "savage" within. Having tasted of the "forbidden fruit,” he will no longer be 
able to return to humanity, or any other part of his former self. 

The concept of ritual cannibalism and Tommo’s possible participation in it would be an 
inclusion of Tommo into the tribe of the Typee. If he partook, Tommo would ultimately end up 
losing himself in the tribe and their culture, or as Henning Cohen states “...being culturally if not 
physically consumed by them.”(24). Thus, by incorporating the ethnic Other into his body via 
the actual consumption of their organic, “material humanity,” he is also becoming integrated into 
the culture of his captors; the culture of the “savage.” Tommo’s development into a cannibal 
would require him to return to nature. He would do this by discovering the uncivilized, “savage” 
self that existed when he was born, but was later polished by the standards of society. He would 
also return to nature by committing himself to living by the customs of the “savage” and 
consuming one of the most natural substances created by nature; the flesh of a human being. 

The mouth as the receptacle by which the cannibals ingest the flesh has both literal and 
metaphorical significance. The mouth can be seen as both the device by which the Typee 
consume others, and also as a sexual organ by which they incorporate the Other. Melville 
describes the teeth as having a “purity and whiteness” (181), indicating Tommo’s deception 


regarding his understanding of the “savage” Typee nature. That which he deems pure, is in fact 
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the utensil by which the tribe execute the most adulterated acts on others. Tommo avows his 
perception of the “marvellous whiteness” (181) of their teeth, and continues to assert that he 
attributes the said whiteness to be the result “...uninterrupted healthfulness of their natural mode 
of life” (181). The mouth may also be an implied sexual organ, by which the “savages” may 
take another into themselves. The play on words may indicate that the mouth is used as a device 
by which the cannibal may “consummate,” both by consuming another by means of eating, and 
by the sexual act of consummating, described via the notion of the incorporation—physically and 
spiritually—of the Other. 

Melville considers the religious and sexual motifs in 7ypee, in an attempt to describe the 
landscape, to characterize the natives of the island, and to express the spiritual and moral journey 
of Tommo. The author’s expressions of sexuality in depiction of the natives, and the illustration 
of the ramifications for Tommo of existing in the Edenic paradise that they inhabit, demonstrates 


the true “savage” nature, of both Tommo and the Typee people. 
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LESLIE MARMON SILKO’S GARDENS IN THE DUNES—A 


SITE OF WAR, RESISTANCE AND CAPTIVITY 
Poh Cheng Khoo 


Leslie Marmon Silko’s Gardens in the Dunes (1999) is concerned both with the freeing 
of the self from physical and psychological captivity, and with the issue of reclaiming desecrated 
land by planting gardens. Through the novel, Silko interrogates the consistently relevant issues 
of defining the Indian, as well as the politics of reclaiming one’s world. In this paper, I propose 
to look at Gardens as a captivity narrative along the lines of the Rowlandson prototype, seen in 
The Sovereignty and Goodness of God (1682). I will be looking at how captivity narratives 
inform and engage with each other as cultural texts, and through that, make a more specific case 
for how Gardens may in this respect be seen both as a captivity narrative as well as a modern 
captivity narrative in reverse. 

Setting Gardens in late nineteenth century America historicizes the issue of captivity as 
past—and renders it more “comfortable” than would be a narrative set in the violence-filled 
world that comprises modern Arizona/New Mexico in Almanac of the Dead. Published twenty- 
two years after Ceremony, Gardens reflects Silko’s increased engagement with the politics of 
religion, beliefs and superstitions as a matter which extends across generations and countries. 
Indigeneity is articulated more openly as a matter that moves beyond the barriers of race into a 
common world vision. Unlike Ceremony and Almanac of the Dead where the key characters 
whose spiritual lives we follow are often male, the onus of change and revival in Gardens lies 
with women. The Indians’ struggle to survive the corruptions of the ‘new’ world is clearly 
linked to a recovered sense of spiritual truth in opposition to the closed reading of the Jesus story 


that the patriarchal, organized dominant-culture church propagates. Throughout, there is an 
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irrevocable sense of the linkage between femaleness and fertility, of a sexualised matriarchal 
society and the hope of fecundity in a truly ‘new’ Eden. 

According to Neal Salisbury, “The genre of the captivity narrative as conventionally 
defined refers exclusively to accounts of non-Indians held by Indians. As such it juxtaposes 
Euro-American suffering to Native American aggression, subtly inverting the process of 
dispossession of natives by colonizers that was in fact the context for most narratives” 
(Rowlandson, Sovereignty 55). Hence, from the start, captivity narratives provide a means of 
investigating and exploring a communal history—both ethnic and national. Such a narrative 
usually depicts a warzone of perspectives—the conflicting views of captor and captive situate a 
tension that is part and parcel of America’s racial politics and nation building. It is therefore 
possible to look at them as an arena for the fictionalising of lived experience (a move away from 
the autobiographical/semi-biographical works—the usual ‘beginnings’ of identity/ethnic 
exploration) but they also function as a site of remembrance. 

Such texts have often been used in the past to confirm instances of Indian brutality, to 
politicize the moral right of the white colonizers, as well as to reinforce the Puritan church’s 
teachings. The classic captivity narrative of historical import in American history is that of the 
white pastor’s wife, Mrs. Mary Rowlandson. However, distinct from the politically correct 
captivity narratives such as Rowlandson’s are other narratives such as the Mary Jemison or the 
Panther narratives which tell of women willingly returning to the wilderness, or women who find 
some things worthy of emulation in Indian life. Nonetheless, Rowlandson’s' represented the 
defining model in the particular “Anglo-American genre” (Sovereignty 51) known as the 


captivity narrative. Following Rowlandson, captivity narratives usually stressed the religious 
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and moral meanings of the captivity experience as well as reinforcing stereotypes of the 
“civilized” and “savage” peoples. 

Traditionally, the writing and direction of the captivity narrative were very much ruled by 
audience response (Kolodny, Land 29). In fact, captivity narratives may serve as an indication of 
the racial climate. Hence, with each generation, there is a need for a new kind of defining 
captive narrative.” Silko’s Gardens may be read as an engagement with the traditional structure 
and tropes of the Rowlandson captivity narrative. Additionally, Gardens also interacts with 
alternative accounts of captivity that co-existed through the centuries with the classic 
Rowlandson narrative. 

There are many structural parallels that justify the comparison of the Rowlandson-type of 
white captivity narrative and Silko’s reverse captivity narrative. Rowlandson’s narrative is built 
around a series of 20 ‘Removes,’ as she travels with her captors. Similarly, Indigo, the Sand 
Lizard girl, and Hattie, the white woman, are taken on a journey that parallels those removes; 
these involve multiple stops both within the Americas and beyond—to England and Europe. 
Anne Howe’s observation of each Remove in Sovereignty as “a forced march away from 
Western rationalism, deep and deeper into Limitlessness, where all illusion of volition, all 
individual identity may be transformed—assimilated” (The Birth-Mark 98) may also be applied 
to Hattie’s experiences on her travels. However, this ambiguity in identity that emerges as each 
protagonist journeys into her own personal physical and mental wilderness produces quite 
different results in the church-affirming Sovereignty as opposed to the religious liberalization of 
Gardens. Also, Rowlandson’s initial experience of capture is preceded by violence as the 
Indians, in a sweep of terror, assault the members of her family and community, disrupting the 


‘idyll’ they had set up for themselves. Similarly, juxtaposed with the ‘Eden’ that the gardens in 
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the dunes supposedly constitute is a place into which the outside world has intruded and may still 
intrude, a sanctuary which senseless violence and destruction may still visit. Just as the colonist 
towns and homesteads are always vulnerable to Indian attack, so too the destruction of the 
gardens by the refugees that invade them happens repeatedly. In a spate of violence that 
parallels the brutality of the Indians towards the residents of Lancaster, but which carries the 
implication of sexual violation that the tradition of captivity narratives only hint at, Hattie, the 
white woman is raped (en route to her voluntary visit to the Indigo who so captivated her). In the 
process, she is literally stripped of her ‘civilized’ self, and made to ‘forget’ her roles—issues that 
can only be hinted at in the Rowlandson narrative. Ironically, it is through this violence that 
Hattie is able to emerge strengthened, to participate in the real ‘civilization’ and practice Silko’s 
version of true faith. Unlike Rowlandson who attributes her trials and survival to a Puritan God 
and thanks Him for them in the end, Hattie’s experience challenges the nineteenth century 
establishment. Gardens rebels against the “passive forbearance” of the Rowlandson narrative 
that Annette Kolodny highlights in The Land Before Her (34). When faced with Rowlandson- 
type trials that supposedly draw the captive closer to her Christian God, Indigo remains firmly 
certain of her Sand Lizard identity. Hattie, on the other hand, practices active reprisal and 
discovers a new faith in the Indian Messiah. Unlike the rationalized morality of the Rowlandson 
faith, this is a religious passion that drives Hattie to ‘irrationality’—the very opposite of the order 
that captivity narratives such as Rowlandson’s hoped to inform and support. 

Silko’s response to the Rowlandson narrative’s reification of the biblical God’s promise 
to “bring you back from captivity” (Jeremiah 29:11-14.) when He is sought with “all your heart,” 
presents a sharp contrast to the absolute religious certainty in a singular Christian God that 


infuses narratives of the Rowlandson type. Whereas both Indigo and Hattie are both safely 
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brought out of their captivity situations, the status of the true god in this instance is ambivalent. 
Whose god is it that liberates the captives? It is obviously not the Puritan God. According to 
Silko, he is just God—whose story the Indians manage to tell correctly. A confused Hattie 
queries Indigo about her recounting of the ghost dance, particularly of her mother’s escape to the 
mountains with the Messiah and his family: 

“The Messiah? Who is the Messiah, Indigo?” 

Indigo looked into Hattie’s blue eyes to see if she was serious, or just 

teasing. 

“You don’t know who the Messiah is?” 

Hattie shook her head. 

“Sure you do. It’s Jesus Christ.” 

“Yes, but the Jesus I know lived very long ago, far across the ocean.” 

Hattie hesitated before she said Jesus died in Jerusalem. Indigo shook her 

head; many were fooled by what happened. (126) 
The white man’s church is seen to have had re-written certain aspects of the Jesus story 

(e.g. the crucifixion), and what the Indians must do is to reclaim, retell and re-inscribe the truth 
of the Jesus story into the world’s religions. Hattie’s thesis on the suppressed stories of the white 
man’s church both indicates her affinity with the indigenous peoples and the dominant 
establishment’s rejection of any form of ‘otherness’ which threatens their authority. In 
communicating her alternative reality, Silko manipulates the conventional tropes of the 
traditional captivity narrative, destabilizing the politically correct white religious message and 


expanding the genre in the process. 
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Most captivity narratives, like Rowlandson’s, are first person accounts written by white 
captives after the event. Silko’s Gardens is also a retrospective look, but it is ultimately a 
historical work rather than a biography. Told in the third person, Gardens is a captivity narrative 
with a difference, in that, through the experiences of Hattie and Indigo respectively, it 
illuminates the lifestyle and beliefs of the Indian outsider not only from a convicted white 
insider’s point of view, but also through the Indian insider’s own eyes and voice.’ With this 
multiple perspective /multi-vocal angle, Silko is able to do what the Rowlandson-type narratives 
cannot do - provide a captor/captive history that highlights the “cross-cultural dimensions of 
captivity,” and articulates the captivity experience more completely than other ‘fictionalized’ 
narratives (Sovereignty 55). So, unlike the Rowlandson narrative which stresses the purity of the 
English as opposed to the devilry of the Indians (27), there is no simplistic civilized/savage 
dichotomy in the presentation’ of the Indians in Gardens as it challenges the Rowlandson view 
of privileging race over religion or culture; of treating race as the great distinguisher of the 
‘other.’ It very deliberately introduces the issue of gender politics, revelling in articulating the 
specifics of captivity, since the anti-Indian elements also prove to be anti-feminist. It highlights 
the over-lapping of one issue into the next, and treads a fine line in exposing the problematic 
dynamics of attempting to site difference without ultimately lapsing into over-simplification. 

An inter-textual reading of Gardens and Sovereignty reveals how race and gender are 
aligned by the experience of captivity. In traditional captivity narratives, experience is defined 
by differences in culture, religion and race. Mediation of that experience comes in the form of 
redemptive religion, which in Rowlandson’s version, pushes for dichotomy based on race. In 
Gardens, gendered, religious and racial captivity is mediated by a sense of redemptive 


indigeneity, an undefined, universally achievable sense of belonging that goes beyond the racial 
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validation its nomenclature implies. Not all Indians will be ‘saved,’ nor will all white people 
disappear as the prophecies that drive Silko’s novels imply’. For instance, Jesus promised 
Wovoka the prophet that with the successful performance of the ghost dance, the “winds would 
dry up all the white people and all the Indians who followed the white man’s ways, and they 
would blow away with the dust” (25). However, the white-skinned people such as some of the 
“old Mormons” who “believed they were related to the Indians” (46), and who when garbed for 
the dance “looked like all the others” (31) in a largely Indian crowd, would obviously be saved. 
Ultimately, all who believe in the true Messiah, all peoples who subscribe to this ever-evolving, 
amorphous indigeneity (whose characteristics are never explicitly articulated by Silko, once 
again highlighting the eternal problem of the impossibility of articulating the entire captive 
experience) will survive the changing of the world order, and will return to the ancient values. 

Issues that traditionally define identity are made ambiguous in Silko’s Gardens, where a 
key notion of the “modern captivity narrative” is the ambivalence of roles. Even though 
essentially there are two main captives, Hattie and Indigo, the conception of their captivity 
varies. In Indigo’s situation, we are presented with a reversal of the Rowlandson-type narrative. 
Instead of a white woman in slavery to Indian whims, as in Rowlandson, we are have a young 
Sand Lizard child ostensibly trained to be a maid by the white couple who keep her. In both 
situations however, the roles of servitude are highly ambiguous. According to Salisbury, 
Rowlandson was not a servant in the English sense.° Rather, Rowlandson became something 
akin to an adopted member of Quinnapin’s household, which made her situation highly 
ambiguous. Ina similar way, Indigo’s own position in Edward and Hattie’s household is a 
curious mix of adopted daughter and prisoner. Saved by Hattie from the military-style 


regimentation of boarding school life which Indigo had been subjected to, Indigo nonetheless 
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sees her journeying with Hattie and Edward as a form of captivity from which she tries numerous 
times to escape. Ironically, Indigo, the captive of the whites, is also captor herself; she quite 
clearly “captivates” Hattie. Here we have the first case of double captivity—not only is the 
Indian held captive by the whites who wish to transform her into an ‘American’ child, but the 
white mistress is also presented as vulnerable to her Indian charge. 

This ambivalence between master/mistress and servant, ally and enemy, captor and 
captive, is best seen by comparing Hattie’s role with Mary Rowlandson’s as she struggles with 
her changing status during captivity. Salisbury writes that “Rowlandson’s experience as a 
captive was shaped by the tensions between her identity as Mistress Mary Rowlandson, English 
wife of the Puritan minister of Lancaster, and her status as the non-Indian female ‘servant’” 
(Sovereignty 27). Hattie’s position wavers between ‘mistress’ and ‘mother’ to Indigo, between 
submissive wife and independent thinker, between woman and academic. Her displacement 
encompasses a tension of identity that is so extreme it spills over into the physical symptoms. 
Like Indigo, Hattie, captor, is also captive herself. She is a double captive, first of Edward and 
all he represents, then of Indigo, and all she comes to signify. 

Edward is presented as the true captor who seems to epitomize for both Hattie and Indigo 
all that white Christian, patriarchal-Euro culture stands for. Pursuing botanic discoveries and 
science for mercenary purposes, he represents all the weakness and hypocrisy that characterized 
the emerging industrial capitalism of the Gilded Age. We see in Edward the deadening effect of 
money on the divided self, the product of an expanding market society that undermines moral, 
religious and social development. 

The novel Gardens can be seen then as an indictment of the sterility of the patriarchal 


world and also of the white world that the Rowlandson narrative upholds. Men in the novel are 
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all disappointments to their wives, lovers, companions. There is the self-confessed impotent 
Edward who dares not trust himself sufficiently to test his returning sexual urges and hence lives 
in denial. Trapped by his own suppressed desires, he is continually haunted by thoughts and 
dreams of the Black Indian, the powerful blue-faced spirit woman (91), the seductive Negress in 
the “bright red dress” who denied him her favors at Para (before the accident that supposedly 
rendered him impotent, [137]). Then there is Big Candy who loses his ‘manhood’ twice over. 
One of the mainstay rules of patriarchal society is to ensure paternity of one’s heir and 
descendents. In accepting Sister Salt’s baby as his own, Big Candy may have accepted a child 
who is not his own. Big Candy also effectively loses little grandfather to Sister Salt who claims 
him for the Sand Lizards. Even Hattie’s father, the most enlightened of the lot, is intellectually 
estranged from his socialite wife, and rejected by the ‘feminist’ daughter he has raised to 
challenge the world. Connectedness breaks down and the women, left in a void, are spurred on to 
pursue the truth that they have been denying or have been denied. Edward’s betrayal is the final 
straw for Hattie before she puts her past behind her, and moves beyond the concreteness of past 
defeats (372) in order to deal with the uncertain possibilities of the future (374). Her “old self 
molted away” as she mourned the death of her marriage—but with it came renewed vigor and 
direction. She would fulfill her own quest to help Indigo find her mother and sister: “there was 
no need for anything more, certainly not her attachments to the past” (379). 

In striking out against the norm, Hattie is following in the footsteps of Aunt Bronwyn and 
Laura who successfully forged their own ways in spite of disappointing or weak spouses. Hattie 
visits their homes during her travels with Edward and Indigo. She encounters spiritual 
phenomena in the form of strange lights and mystical artefacts (250, 259) in England, and 


religious icons in the form of pagan statuary in Laura’s gardens (292-293). These images haunt 
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her throughout her search for identity, and they liberate and validate her ideas regarding the 
traditional church’s teachings, and ultimately, the tyranny of the patriarchal world. Hence the 
matriarchal society of the gardens comes to represent the true Eden. Aunt Bronwyn’s and 
Laura’s gardens represent the preservation/living out of the world’s old, true culture and they 
exist in counterpoint to the image of the false Eden with which the Europeans first invested the 
mistakenly identified ‘new’ world. 

Silko’s strategy for reclaiming Indian sovereignty in the world is very much linked to the 
manner in which women, such as Hattie and Indigo, reclaim their place in the world balance. 
There are shared experiences of silencing and captivity which are thrown together very 
deliberately in Gardens. However, Silko also acknowledges that there are those women (just as 
there are those of the Indian nations) who are content or even happy to exist and successfully 
manoeuvre within their accepted sphere of ‘captivity.’ Hattie’s socialite sister-in-law, Susan, is 
emblematic of the colonized woman who sculpts the garden for public usage and private 
glorification. For her, the garden is a typically nineteenth-century product that embodies both 
private and public space,’ and is thus space to be manipulated for her own selfish pleasure and in 
order to reaffirm her wealth (her constant absurd attempts at remodeling the gardens) and 
confirm social status. The garden is her means of contributing to building and preserving the 
patriarchal, material and colonial civilization the whites brought to the Americas. The Masque 
of the Blue Garden is (ostensibly) a charity event held to aid the church, a gesture affirming 
Susan’s allegiance to the patriarchal institution (199). Unlike Susan who is a true child of the 
Gilded Age in that she equates wealth with philanthropy, Hattie views the Masque with cynical 


disgust, for it represents a travesty of what gardening means and would come to mean to her. 
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For Hattie, Laura and Aunt Bronwyn, escapees from the Gilded Age/gilded cage, their 
gardens are designed to respect and to transmit a spiritual message. Their planting is done in 
love and their motivation is pure, in contrast to the glamorous trappings of (false) ‘progress’ that 
make the design of Susan’s gardens the enterprise it is. Whereas Susan hires gardeners to uproot 
and transport trees, Aunt Bronwyn and Laura always relate personally to the things they choose 
to place within the garden. For Hattie, especially, the planting of the garden is a means of 
orienting and integrating herself in the life and space that is Riverside, California. Hattie’s initial 
settling in the cultivated ‘wilderness’ (the gardens have been allowed to grow untended) of 
Edward’s home is hampered by the fact that she is trying to preserve the memory of another 
woman’s ‘captivity,’ in that Edward’s mother did not lead a happy life with her gambler husband 
in tow. Initially Hattie does not have the effort to erase the imprint of Edward’s mother from the 
gardens she had planted; she feels the potential of the land, but not the rootedness and harmony 
that it could bring. She makes plans to transform the garden (and the plans are in turn 
transformed by Indigo), but subsequently her travels take her away from the land and she is 
unable to make the landscape she has tried to adopt her home. 

For Indigo, the image of the garden has always served as a means of orienting the 
direction of her thoughts, of helping her to focus on the home in the dunes she wishes to reclaim. 
The garden therefore serves many purposes for Indigo and Sister Salt. Most dramatically, it 
serves as a place of refuge in their war against the colonial ‘captors.’ Indigo always seeks refuge 
from captivity in gardens—the Dunes, the Mormon woman’s garden and Riverside. Gardens 
provide the comfort, beauty, sustenance and shelter. The gardens in the dunes are the Sand 
Lizards’ means of preserving and maintaining both their tribal space in the altered Americas 


(their traditional bastion against the colonizers and the slave catchers), as well as their means of 
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exercising their centuries-old style of land management and care of the ‘wilderness’ (into which 
the whites dare not enter). Their gardens may therefore be seen as inaccessible wasteland or a 
wilderness by the whites, but the Indians practice a mode of land cultivation that combines 
beauty with sustenance (the gladioli are an affirmation of this way of life [Gardens 478]), which 
respects balance, as well as the spiritual and physical regenerative qualities of the land (17). 
Gardens such as those designed by the misguided Susan present the Americas as a white- 
masculine image of the false Eden, whereas gardens created by women such as Laura are the site 
of preservation of the earth’s true religion and culture, the true Eden. 

It is the nature of Euro-culture to efface the past—including unacceptable parts of its own 
European traditional folklore - in order to perpetuate its supremacy among the peoples of the 
‘new Eden.’ The previously worshipped snake of life has been redefined as a serpent of death— 
who tempts woman and through her, man, to evil and teaches them to stray from the path to 
eternal life. Visiting the professoressa Laura’s gardens in Lucca, Edward hastily removes Indigo 
from the presence of the snake sculptures under the pretence of protecting her from confusion. 
He explains to Hattie: “The child was from a culture of snake worshippers and there was no 
sense in confusing her with the impression the old Europeans were no better than red Indians or 
black Africans who prayed to snakes” (304). Separating the races into hierarchical ranks 
according to color,* and Edward’s constant undermining of the female/feminine initiative, 
demonstrate how both Indian and women’s history have been suppressed. By carefully 
cultivating demoralization and disunity, white males are able to exert control over potential allies 
who might fight back. It is this erasure of the ancient past that is challenged by Hattie’s thesis 


and by the Indian existence, as represented by Indigo. In Silko’s variant of the captivity 
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narrative, white territorial and religious supremacy is challenged in a way that resembles the 
threat posed by Indians in early captivity narratives. 

Indigeneity is Silko’s answer to survival’ in the accelerated changes imposed upon the 
“used-up land” by the white “invaders” (Silko, Gardens 25,28). Change, as we see in her novel 
Ceremony, is paramount to indigeneity. Indian identity is continually evolving and denies the 
possibility of being firmly defined. In this view, it is ironic but appropriate that Silko’s blend of 
indigeneity articulate an identity that is not limited or delineated by race, but represents the ideal. 
The term ‘Indian’ is a Euro-construct that reduces culturally diverse people into a single racial 
category. Silko’s subscription to a particular kind of unifying indigeneity may be read as a sign 
of inter-cultural compromise and a desire to integrate the European and Indian worlds. To Silko, 
being white and ‘other’ need not necessarily mean exclusion from the Indian brotherhood 
because one can be of a different Indian nation and have distinctly separate qualities, but still 
share the same spiritual path—the difference lies in culture and religion, not race. The history of 
the Indian peoples has been shaped and changed as much by their own prophecies as by the 
whites who invaded and conquered. Indigeneity, as Silko articulates it, has already taken that 
which is good for her people from the white world. This has been done for the benefit of uniting 
previously scattered Indian peoples and other like-minded individuals in a manner that is less 
confining and culturally insensitive than the enforced confinement on reservations. Rowlandson, 
despite all her superficial spiritual bindings, judges by the outward, physical and material (i.e. 
color/race), whereas the Indians in Silko’s novels mostly manage to transcend this blinkered 
viewpoint. To the first peoples of America, ‘Indian’ is now a collective noun, not a mere 
reduction. Ultimately, Silko is implying that it is the Indians who have much to teach about 


tolerance and spiritually. 
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Hattie comes to see herself through this Indian community’s perspective. In this, Hattie 
achieves something over and beyond that which other fictional white women captives do. For 
instance, Barnard Turner in “Chasing Strange Gods” observes of D.H. Lawrence’s captivity 
story “The Woman Who Rode Away,” that Lawrence’s unnamed white woman inserts herself 
into the stories and myths of another community without fully comprehending the significance of 
her act. She cannot truly communicate with them and throughout the novel, the Indians are 
always a step or more ahead of her; they are the ones in control of the situation. Hence, she who 
voluntarily offers herself up as captive and sacrifice to the Indians in an attempt at “self 
creation,” is doomed to failure because of her desire to find selfhood through “extrapolation into 
or out of other people’s mythologies” (own italics). Hattie is similarly at risk when she 
discovers from the gardens in Europe the similarities between the versions of mythologies that 
have been denied her and those that have been shown her (through the dance to welcome the 
Indian Messiah). However, in the act of discovery, Hattie, unlike Lawrence’s unnamed woman, 
learns rather than fantasizes, and thus claims those mythologies for herself. She and her 
‘captors’ become partners in a hidden war, friends who correspond and encourage each other in 
their individual fight for the cause. After all her re-visioning of the world and her tasks in it, 
Hattie succeeds in saving herself according to the prophecy that rules Silko’s fiction, by 
‘becoming Indian.’ 

The idea of a modern captivity narrative in reverse encapsulates Silko’s vision of the 
position of the modern Indian. Rather than ‘captor,’ Silko’s Indian women are positioned as 
‘captives’ though the truth may be otherwise. A great deal of ambivalence lies at the heart of the 
differing perceptions of the Indian and white women’s situations and their roles in the shaping of 


modern culture. The analogy may also apply to other Americans who have yet to achieve 
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indigeneity. Consciously or unconsciously, they are captives of the allure of mainstream 
culture—a culture that is destined to be rendered irrelevant according to the Indian prophecy. 
Silko’s vision challenges and stretches the traditionally authority-affirming polemic of the white 
captivity narrative by overturning the accepted establishments (e.g. church/government) and by 
introducing ambivalence and ambiguity. In suggesting instability in the conventional Christian, 
Euro-centric worldview, Silko proffers a suppressed world view that’? seems to suggest a 
oneness in humanity in contrast with the divisiveness in the present between those who subscribe 
to the real ‘truth’ (the Indian) as opposed to those who subscribe to the accepted white 
‘scientific’ version of ‘truth’!'. For Silko, real truth is not a science but an aesthetic. 

However, this aesthetic will continually be challenged by science which ironically, is 
unstable. Since science gives a false sense of balance and security in the understanding of the 
world, accepted ‘facts’ quickly disintegrate in the light of new discoveries. Within the deeper 
sense of instability set up by the novel, the neat closure of Gardens seems premature and 
fantastic in its absolute optimism symbolized by signs of harmony, for example, the return of the 
Old Snake’s daughter (479). This sanctuary of growth and sustenance is ultimately vulnerable to 
the world beyond, and may be attacked at any time. History, both white and Indian, has foretold 
future invasions. While prophecy promises peace, it does not say when it will happen. 

Though positive about the Sand Lizards’ survival, the novel’s ending does not dampen 
the message that the will of the tribe to survive physically in the world may not be sufficient to 
overcome the threats of the white world. To rebuild that which was lost will take time. And 
though the narrative is hopeful—as with the survival of the apricot trees (478) - in real time the 
Indians still lead a precarious, underground guerrilla existence. Where the aesthetics of the old 


world may ultimately triumph as prophesized (464), the individual tribe may not be around to 
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celebrate the ‘Indian’ victory. As to whether each particular tribe’s survival is ultimately 
important in real time as compared to Indian time, Gardens remains ambivalent. Within this 
uncertain view, however each intermediate victory will attract more word warriors to the defence 
and strengthening of the principles of this aesthetic. It is significant to note that though the 
authorities led by Hattie’s father disrupt the ghost dance, the novel ends with a picture of the 
women as a community of fighters who are biding their time. In the meantime, while the 
survival of each tribe may depend on tribalism (a thesis strongly argued by Vine Deloria, Jr. in 
“Anthropologists and Other Friends,” [Custer 84]), Gardens is a cautionary tale that details the 
vulnerability of this survival in view of the military and cultural might of the white world. 

As a testament of personal survival amidst adversity, Hattie’s story is the fulfillment of 
the nightmares that gripped the audiences of earlier white captivity narratives. The white woman 
‘captive’ has voluntarily gone over to the side of the racial ‘Other.’ Hence Gardens, by its very 
storyline and subversive message, may be seen as an open ‘entrapment’ of the whites by Indian 
culture, a fascination that plays to the worst fears of the Rowlandson narrative.'* Silko writes 
from the perspective of the ‘other,’ and in a significant departure from the conventions of 
traditional captivity narratives, places the Indian in the position of authority from which the 
white woman Hattie comes to understand the world. Hattie is no “sentimental heroine, 
wandering ‘sad and benighted’ in the wilderness” (Kolodny, Land 27).'* Hattie has found 
succour and community with the Indians and their Messiah. With their help, she has overturned 
the ‘Judea capta’* type of the passively weeping, hapless captive perpetuated by the 
Rowlandson model. Instead Hattie, like her less well-known ‘rebel’ literary predecessors, turns 
about and exacts vengeance on the people who harmed her—she turns her back on Edward (who 


took from her emotionally and materially), and she burns the property of her white rapist. In 
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blatant defiance of the traditional conception of the white captivity narrative, Silko has the white 
woman love the captive/captivating ‘Indian’ ways that she encounters in her travels with Indigo. 

In her ultimate actions in Gardens, Hattie rejects her social role in the dominant white 
society, not only to betray it by completely crossing over to the Indian side, but to spite white 
society even further by setting up a ‘heretical’ stronghold in white-dominated Europe. This 
infringement has a more insidious and subversive implication for though Hattie leaves America, 
she maintains contact with Indigo’s sanctuary in the Dunes while travelling in (white) Europe. 
The almost borderless presentation of the world, as suggested by the way Hattie and Indigo 
constantly move freely in and out of states and countries, recalls the notion of the Americas 
before private property brought enclosure and exclusion, before the whites instituted 
reservations, before nations became political entities. The impression of a land without any real 
spiritual boundaries, a world where the Indian Messiah moves freely across continents, prepares 
the stage for a recovery of the land by the Indians after the prophecy is fulfilled. The lands, like 
the people, exist in a state of transition and redefinition and Hattie becomes a person who, while 
not completely of the white world, is nonetheless still a part of it, and hence is more dangerous in 
the havoc she can wreak in the guerrilla war she will conduct in alliance with Indigo and her 


other Indian friends. 


Endnotes 

' In The Sovereignty and Goodness of God, she (or as some suggest, her ghost writer in the form 
of her family or her priest) narrates her tale in such a way that her experiences reify and confirm 
the hand of the God of the Anglo Church in all things of this world. Often termed the “first 


Indian captivity narrative” (Sovereignty vii), the narrator takes the perspective of a pious Puritan 
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woman who reconciles herself to her experience by seeing captivity as a trial that helps her draw 
closer to the Christian God. Rowlandson’s narrative gave rise to many imitators — all of whom 
followed her account by opening “with a dramatic surprise Indian attack, tracing the captive’s 
travels, and ending with his or her release” (Sovereignty 51). 

* With each generation, there are many varieties and variations on captivity narratives. What we 
are looking for is the dominant version that identifies the time or era — a version that is constantly 
being challenged and rewritten. 

> Another captivity narrative that attempts to see captivity through both Indian and white eyes, is 
D.H. Lawrence’s ‘The Woman Who Rode Away.’ This is a white woman’s captivity narrative 
written by a male author, who fleshes out the uninformed/misguided but voluntary nature of her 
‘escape’ to the Indian world. 

* There is a great deal of ambivalence involved in the reading of her depiction of the Indians. 
Even though Rowlandson overtly declares her hatred for all Indians (especially the praying 
Indians), she does depict them as individuals who are capable of kindness (only, she tends to see 
their kindness as an instance of divine grace rather than a personal attribute). 

> Silko’s Almanac and Lawrence’s ‘Woman’ share a similar mythic vision. Both foretell the 
“disappearance of all things European,” a theme that runs through all of Silko’s novels (Almanac 
14). Lawrence’s fictive Indians further stress that when “a white woman (and what is important 
here is the white rather than the... woman) surrenders herself to the Indians’ gods, the woman is 
told, they “will begin to make the worlds again, and the white man’s gods will fall to pieces” 
(Turner, ‘Woman’ 61, own italics). While still subscribing to the war between Indian and white 
world, as well as the eventual inevitable victory of the just, Gardens develops more fully the idea 


spoken of in A/manac — that what constitutes “the disappearance of all things European” is not 
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the total destruction/extinction of the white race, but rather a conversion to an ‘Indian’ frame of 
thought. 

° Rowlandson’s adoption of the terminology of English servitude e.g. “mistress” and “servant,” 
hence clouded the truth of the matter (Sovereignty 31). It may be argued that she perceived 
herself to be struggling between two roles. Traditionally, the identity and power of the New 
England wife are derived from the male head of the household — be it husband, son, or master; 
hence Rowlandson, in viewing herself as being still married to her husband, also had to struggle 
with the dilemma of relating to the head of Quinnapin’s household, to whom she relates as 
servant. 

’ No footnote readable 

* Significantly, colors are very important in the gardens. Black — previously judged as the color 
of death - is revealed to be the color of “fertility and birth” to the “Old Europeans (Silko, 
Gardens 298). The revelation hints at yet another suppressing and twisting of truth for the male 
political purpose. Just as colors and their original significance may have been misread in the 
contemporary world, so too may the true state and racial roles of the different ‘colored’ peoples 
have been misunderstood in the course of time and hence subverted. 

” This ambivalence is reflected in Gardens where what exactly constitutes the white man’s or 
the Indian’s gods is an open question and whose answer may stem from the same source. Hattie 
is no hapless Lawrentian sacrifice to the Indian gods. Rather in giving herself to the Indian gods, 
she may be one of many white women who do not falsely sacrifice themselves on the altar (in a 
singular act of penitence as the protagonist does in ‘Woman’), but who transform the world in a 


more insidious/subtle way. 
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'° This iconoclastic new ideology or world vision stems from the beginning of recorded - not 
necessarily written, but history preserved in sculptures and oral folklore - history or civilization. 
'' Tt is useful to note the context of the tale Silko sets Gardens in. The Gilded Age is a 
projection of the insubstantial. Scientific studies, in the form of Darwinism had earlier thrown 
into disrepute the steadfast belief in the incorruptibility of the Bible. Scientific advances in the 
form of technological advancement and its accompanying wealth lend superficial legitimacy to 
an age rapidly inured in hypocrisy and money-making. ‘Human progress’ seen in the 
philanthropic largesse of the rich who have benefited from industrialization at the expense of 
Indian persecution and poverty. 

' There is evidence in Sovereignty to suggest that Rowlandson found many things that tempted 
her to think well of the Indians. Her Master, “the best friend I had of an Indian” (86) is good to 
her, as are numerous other Indians who give her food, help her with her children, and offer her 
fair trade for her work. However, she very consciously mediates the acts of kindness by 
rationalizing them as the “wonderfull mercy of God to me” rather than the goodness of man (76). 
'S Also, unlike the languishing stereotype of the captive woman, Hattie actively dislikes the 
stilted humanity and landscape of her patriarchal white captives (Edward and the social milieu), 
while actually relishing the humanscape (specifically Indigo) and gardenscape of her later 
(voluntary) captivity. 

'* According to Annette Kolodny, Mather suggests that New England’s problems (as seen in 
earlier captivity narratives) bear out the prophecy in Isaiah concerning the daughter of Zion: 
“She being Desolate, shall sit upon the Ground.” This goes back to the Roman conquest of Zion, 


when coins were made to commemorate the victory. On the reverse of each coin was the image 
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of a ‘Silent Woman sitting upon the Ground, and leaning against a Palm-tree, with this 


Inscription JUDAEA CAPTA” (The Land Before Her 21). 
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MURALS AT THE UNM ZIMMERMAN LIBRARY: 


TESTIMONY OF RACISM 
José M. Robles de la Iglesia 


The Zimmerman Library at the main 
campus of the U of New Mexico in Albuquerque 
constitutes the flagship building of the entire 


university. It was designed in a Pueblo revival 


style by architect John Gaw Meem and finished in 
March 1938. Since then, its reputation and its bibliographic collections have not stopped 
growing. 

The object of this study is the series of four murals located at the West wing of the 
Zimmerman library. Painted in 1939 by Kenneth Adams, the murals at Zimmerman have been a 
source of protest and anger among Hispanic (Chicano) and Native American students, faculty, 
and community members since the 1970s. The reason for the successive protest actions has been 
the “inaccurate portrayal of Native, Chicano, and White contribution to humankind.” (Mural 
Coalition, 1994)’. 

In this study we will discuss three main points: the allegedly racist character of the 
murals, the history of protest against the murals, and the reasons for the late reactions against the 
murals from the Hispanic community thirty years after the murals were painted. 

If one walks today into the West Wing of the Zimmerman Library, the only information 
to be found about the murals is located at one of the corners of the wing in a letter size format. 
The information refers to an article published in The Lobo student newspaper in its February 8, 


1939 issue. According to this article, the murals had “to fit into the architectural structure of the 
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building and will [serve] purely [as] architectural decoration”. It also adds that the artist, 
Kenneth Adams, would “present the three racial groups, Indian, Spanish-American, and Anglo, 
and show the intermingling of their cultures.” So far, so good. Let us now follow the further 


detailed explanation of each one of the murals according to the 1939 Lobo article”: 


“The Indian mural pictures a tepee, 
which represents the nomadic people. An 
Apache man and sheep shows the means of the 
Apache regeneration. On the other side are an 
Apache woman and a Navajo woman. Th(e) 
Navajo woman has silversmith trimmings around 
her neck and she is working on a loom. This 
shows the culture of the Navajo. A Taos man 


represents Pueblo pottery. The Indian is the 


artist of New Mexico. 


“The Spanish-American mural features a 
woman plastering a house of Spanish architectural 
style, which has evolved form the simple, primitive 
Indian habitation. The window of the house frames 
a distant church, which portrays colonial 
architecture. The cultivated fields, with the plowed 
ground and plowman, illustrate agricultural 


achievement.” 


“The Central idea of the Anglo mural is 
science. It features medicine with a doctor holding 
a baby, symbolic of a better generation, in the 
center of the mural. Working on the sides of the 
doctor are two research figures, and the design on 
the sides of the center window show the sun and 
earth on one side and the moon and stars on the 


other.” 
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“The fourth mural represents the dawn of a 
new day, all the contributions combining for better 
living. Three figures, symbolic of their races are on 
the same plane, reflecting the spirit of democracy in 
representing the culture of the races socially equal. 
Behind them is a symbolized landscape of natural 
resources, both material and aesthetical. Mountain, 
mesa, desert, yucca, sage, and cactus plants are on 
the top. Under them runs a stream of water. 


Beneath the water is an Indian pottery design 


showing the cultivation of the plowed ground. On the sides are pictures forests, lakes, and reservoirs.” 


Obviously, this description of the murals is very superficial. It leaves out salient details. 


For example, the faceless figures of all the Native American and Hispanic figures depicted in the 


murals, and, vice versa, the fact that the only figure whose face is represented corresponds to the 


Anglo (White) figure in the fourth mural. A consequence of the facelessness of the figures of 


people of color is the absence of eyes and mouths (see pictures 1, 2, and 3). 
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(Picture 1) (Picture 2) (Picture 3) 
It is true that the figures of the two Anglo scientists in the third mural do not have eyes 
(nor mouths) either. However, both of them are implicitly using their sense of vision, since they 


are working with microscopes and lenses (see pictures 4 and 5). 


(Picture 4) (Picture 5) 


Therefore, the Anglos are the only ones that see. They are the observers. They are the 
ones who write and interpret reality. They are not passive but active subjects in the murals. On 


the other hand, Hispanics and Native Americans have not been conferred the power to see nor to 
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speak by the artist. They are passive figures of history that do not have much to say except for 
what they represent. Native Americans and Hispanics are the observed: the ones talked about. 

One possible way to better understand why the artist, Kenneth Adams, chose to depict 
Native Americans and Hispanics the way he did is to examine his background. Kenneth Adams 
was born in Topeka, Kansas, on August 6, 1897. He studied art in Chicago and New York City 
before moving to Taos in 1924 where he soon joined the Taos Society of Artists. In 1937, 
Adams was offered a position as Artist in Residence at UNM. His assignment was to paint a 
series of murals in the new Library (now Zimmerman) and to teach painting in the Department of 
Fine Arts. The appointment was for two years and was funded through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. (Source: Zimmerman Library). 

One of the most decisive steps Adams took in his career was to join the Taos Society of 
Artists in 1926. Patricia Janis Broder (1980) points out in her Book Taos: a painter’s dream, 
that several of these early artists (J.H. Sharp, E. Blumenshein, B. G. Phillips, O. E. Berninghaus, 
E. I. Couse, W. H. Dunton, V. Higgins, W. Ufer, C. C. Critcher, E. M. Hennings, and K. Adams) 
were romantics who wished to celebrate the idealized West of the past. Others, found the 
opportunity to complete an artistic mission—to record the daily life, customs, and ceremonies of a 
culture that they believed would soon be destroyed and of a people who they believed were 
destined for extinction. 

Thus, one can see how this famous Anglo colony of artists in Taos was neither politically 
nor socially engaged. They either romanticized the reality they observed or portrayed it as a 
testimony for future generations, in the same way an entomologist collects specimens to be 


classified. 
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As reflected in the murals by Adams, the Taos artists came to New Mexico to observe not 
to get involved in any interactive dialogue with the Natives. Consequently, they brought with 
them their already formed worldviews. Moreover, it must not be forgotten the racial climate in 
the United States during the 1920s and 1930s, where the racist legacy of Woodrow Wilson was 
aggravating the separation among different racial groups. 

Hence, one can perhaps conclude that the view of the Native Americans and Hispanics 
reflected by Adams in his murals correspond to the dominant social White atmosphere of his 
time: racial minorities did not have any say in the White-Anglo world. Their contributions were 
celebrated as a thing of the past. In the present, the Anglo society has the lead. 

It is interesting to compare the way Adams depicted the social situation of New Mexico 
in those days with the way other contemporary muralists (especially Rivera, Orozco, and 
Siqueiros, from Mexico) were addressing their social realities. Kenneth Adams admired the 
simplicity, strength, and integrity of the work of the Mexican muralists José Orozco and David 
Alvaro Siqueiros. Inspired by their compassion and admiration for the simple working people of 
Mexico, Adams saw their paintings as eloquent artistic tributes to the basic dignity of humanity 
(Broder, 1980). Accordingly, let us look at some of the works by Orozco and Siqueiros (see 


pictures 6, 7, and 8, below). 
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(Picture 6) 
David Alfaro Siqueiros 


Memorial to Cuauhtémoc: The Torture, 1951 


(Picture 7) (Picture 8) 


José Orozco (1883-1949) 
The Epic of American Civilization (1932-34) 


Ancient Human Sacrifice (7) and Modern Human Sacrifice (8) 
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One could assume that if Adams felt such an admiration for the Mexican muralists he 
would be very likely to imitate or follow their style. However, that is not the case at all. 
Observing the murals by Orozco and Siqueiros, one will note a striking difference between 
Adams and the Mexican muralists. The Mexican muralists do not avoid controversial subjects 
such as the oppression of the colonized peoples by the European colonizers or the injustice and 
ironies of the modern world. Furthermore, both artists (especially Siqueiros) depict the faces of 
the oppressed, not the faces of the oppressors. In the Memorial to Cuauhtémoc: The Torture, 
Siqueiros represents the suffering of the oppressed through the faces of victims. Conversely, the 
brutality of the oppressor does not have any face. One can only see the threatening face of the 
dog. There is no humanity in the oppressors who are watching Cuautémoc’s suffering. 
Humanity has a face, has feelings. Brutality and oppression do not have face: they are 
anonymous, cold-blooded, and inhuman. 

To better illustrate and conclude this point, let us take a final look at another masterpiece 
by the Spanish painter Francisco de Goya (1746-1828). His famous painting, Execution of the 
Defenders of Madrid, Third of May 1808 farther illustrates what we have been talking about (see 
picture 9, below). In this painting, the Napoleonic troops are faceless. The people from Madrid 
who rose against the invader pay the brutal consequences of their rebellion. Interestingly, the 
observer’s attention is drawn toward the face of the man that raises his arms before been 
executed. Other men around him cover their faces with their hands in order not to see the horror 
of the execution. It is clear that humanity is reflected on the victims’ faces, not on the 


facelessness of the soldiers. 
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(Picture 9) 


After this brief and perhaps insufficient comparison between the Zimmerman murals and 
similar works, some questions arise. Was not Kenneth Adams aware of the Anglo discrimination 
toward Native Americans and Hispanics in New Mexico? Why did he choose to reflect 
humanity on the oppressor and not on the oppressed? Why is science the main trait of the 
(White) Anglo race? 

From my point of view, Adams’ decision not to paint any faces on the figures of the 
people of color was a very conscious one. Such a project needs lots of planning hours and 
conscious decisions of what to paint and where to paint it. Therefore, Adams’ approach toward 
race and diversity represents the oppressor’s perspective: Whiteness is seen as the norm of 


humanity, and as a result Whites are the ones that see, have something to say, and even look 
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fully like humans. People of color, according to the murals, are just shadows of the past that 
have nothing to say or to express. 

Related with the facelessness of the people of color is the act of the White man in the 
fourth mural holding the hands of the (male) youth of the Native Americans and Hispanics. The 
face of the Anglo man has a frontal perspective and looks to the world outside the mural. The 
two young men on each side are dressed in the same fashion as the Anglo man, but, again, do not 
have faces, only a profile. The whole scene, far from expressing a message of reunion of three 
cultures, transmits the idea of colonial tutoring by one culture over the other. The figures on 
each side of the Anglo man look blind and in need of guidance. This iconography resembles the 
traditional representations of Jesus Christ in Western art. Christ depicted as the good shepherd 
guiding humankind. However, the Christ represented in the fourth mural at Zimmerman is 
blonde and blue-eyed, and has a socio-political agenda of world dominance of any people that 
does not look like him. In short, the murals constitute a graphic representation of Whiteness, 
acknowledging the progress of other races in the past, but having a strong grip on the people of 
color in the present with a projection into the future. 

It is here where we have to address the main topic of the third mural: (White) Anglos and 
Science. Clearly, the main trait of the Anglo culture reflected in the mural is science. The central 
figure represents a doctor that holds a blonde baby. Scientists and research are represented by 
the two lateral figures. Charles E. Rosenberg notes in his book No Other Goods: On Science and 
American Social Thought (1997) that in the nineteenth century science for the first time assumed 
a significant place in the hierarchy of American values’. That does not mean that science in 
United States got in conflict with religion. On the contrary, moral and scientific progress did not 


seem contradictory but, to the ordinary American, inevitably parallel and complementary. 
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Contrary to the current extended view, Darwinism was rapidly accepted by the scientific 
community, which meant also its acceptance by most articulate Americans within a relatively 
short period of time (Rosenberg, 1997). 

Rosenberg also points out that, although some of the rapid changes brought about by 
science were perceived as negative, many Americans believed that the very processes of 
technological change that appeared to threaten the traditional order would ultimately provide 
remedies. Undoubtedly, for the late-nineteenth century American, Western civilization offered 
advantages far superior to the health guaranteed by the savage’s rude life. At the same time, 
moralism drew upon the prestige of science, while medicine was pleased that its findings 
supported the dictates of morality. Physicians became then the “interpreters” of the laws 
between morality, science, and health (Rosenberg, 1997). 

The numerous American scholars that during the whole nineteenth century went to study 
at European universities, especially in Germany, fueled this continuous process of scientific 
reaffirmation. However, it was not simply scientific data and laboratory techniques that were 
transferred, but those values and attitudes which make the life of science seem important and 
define the way it should be lived. Scholarship became a value in itself in American universities 
in such a way that “a scholar’s true calling was not to disseminate knowledge but to add to it.” 
(Rosenberg, 1997). Thus, science, uncontested by religion and encouraged by an idealistic 
interest in the social efficacy of its methodology, became “‘an admirable, even socially 
prestigious, avocation” (Rosenberg, 1997). 

No wonder, then, why science got such a prominence in the third mural at Zimmerman. 
It constitutes not only a representation of the cultural and material advancement of the White 


people, but also a representation of its moral tenure. Consequently, medicine and research are 
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seen as the two main assets of civilization. Being also the ones who make research and 
knowledge, Whites are the conductors of objectivity against the subjectivity expressed in the 
Native American and Hispanic murals. Thus, it really makes sense that the only ones using their 
sense of vision are the Anglos. They need to if they want to create new knowledge. Clearly, 
Hispanics and Native Americans are just passive recipients of the scientific and moral power of 
the Anglo-White civilization. 

Another issue that the third mural arises is the welfare of future generations through 
medicine. The Anglo doctor is helping a blonde-haired Anglo baby to come into the world. 
Even if the “official description” of the murals says in a naive way that the doctor holding a baby 
is symbolic of a better generation, it is still striking that the doctor only helps members of his 
racial group and not people of color when it is precisely science the main characteristic of the 
White race and therefore not intrinsically necessary to transmit to other Whites. 

In our opinion, one has to look at the social atmosphere of America during the early 
1930s to understand this phenomenon: “A preoccupation with the idea of race was characteristic 
of European and American minds in the half-century between 1880 and 1930. Charles 
Davenport [-1866-1944- America’s most prominent figure in the eugenics movement during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century] was no exception: two of his major research interests were 
the effects of race crossing and the comparative social traits of different races. Davenport never 
doubted that racial traits were as immutable as the genes which produced them.” (Rosenberg, 
1997). As Rosenberg says, Davenport’s convictions were too deeply rooted in his opposition to 
social change and too much a product of the scientific concerns and presuppositions of the 


generation he grew to maturity. 
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Hence, according to this logic, the White doctor can only hold a White baby. To hold a 
baby of color would have represented an indication of miscegenation: “America, as Davenport 
interpreted the nation’s history, was the product of Anglo-Saxon genes, and it seemed to him 
questionable whether this democracy could long survive the dilution of the blood which had 
created it” (Rosenberg, 1997). 

It is now, considering all these elements, when the deep racist character of the murals 
gets revealed. The murals are not about cultural contributions, but about submission and 
dominance. The White race is the only one with voice and rights. Native Americans and 
Hispanics have to accept White tutoring to eventually become diluted in the White Anglo main 
stream. Davenport wrote in 1911 that as a consequence of the tremendous influx of immigrants 
from Southeastern Europe, the American population would “rapidly become darker in 
pigmentation, smaller in stature, more mercurial, more attached to music and art, more given to 
crimes of larceny, kidnapping, assault, murder, rape and sex immorality” (cited in Rosenberg, 
1997). It should not be a surprise, then, that Hispanics and Native Americans are better off 
without mouths and eyes—they would use them to commit all those crimes that Davenport 
mentioned! 

One could argue that the concomitances between Adams’ murals and Davenport’s points 
of view are pure coincidence. However, Adams and Davenport had the source of their funding 
in common: the Carnegie Corporation. The Carnegie Corporation had a key role during the first 
half of the twentieth century in developing college libraries all across the country. UNM 
received $2,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to finance the murals. Similarly, Davenport’s 
Station for Experimental Evolution at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, was fully funded by the 


Carnegie Corporation as well. Davenport occupied the position of director for three decades 
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(1904-1934), during which he devoted his research almost entirely to human genetics. 
(Rosenberg, 1997). 

Consequently, it should not be a surprise to anybody either the waves of protest that the 
murals have arisen since the early 1970s, given the multiple racist interpretations the murals can 
offer. An article published in the Campus News on February 7, 1974 stated the following: 
“Green paint was splashed on the [fourth] panel Jan. 25. The panel has been criticized because 
only the White man in the center has eyes. Black paint was thrown on the mural in 1970, 
requiring $3,000 in repair work. Plans were being made at Campus News press time to have the 
panel repaired.” We could not get much more information than that about the protest actions in 
1970 and 1974 during our research. Nevertheless, it looks as if the murals reached their “socio- 
political” maturity, when the protest against the murals developed within auspices of the Civil 
Rights movement. However, nothing seemed to result from the splashing of black and green 
paint on the panels until a new wave of protest arose in 1993 through the Mural Coalition. 

The Mural Coalition was able to articulate its protest ina much more organized and 
sound way than its predecessors of the 1970s. Their message can be seen in their flyer, 
transcribed in footnote 1. All the members of the Coalition agreed that the “murals should 
remain, but that a plaque explaining the racist and sexist overtones of the murals should be 
placed nearby.” (The Lobo, October 12, 1994). During the student rally celebrated across the 
Zimmerman Library on March 10, 1993, (of which the UNM Oral History Program made a 60- 
minute recording—now located at the Southwest Research Center) several members of the 
coalition, students and faculty alike, expressed their views on the murals. One of the main 
speakers was Charles Baca. He identified himself as half Navajo and half Chicano. Baca noted 


that the imagery of the murals clearly transmits a paternalistic view of the Anglo man toward 
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peoples of color. Such images keep Native Americans “safely locked in the past,” and therefore 
invisible. For Baca, the protest against the mural constituted a “matter of dignity.” Another 
speaker, Francisco LeFebre, local artist, advocated for a “new imagery that reflects today’s 
reality.” 

The “obtrusive qualifier to deconstruct the racist and sexist meanings in the murals”, as 
Neri Holguin from the Mural Coalition expressed it, has never been put in place. Today, in the 
year 2002, eight years after the last wave of protest (as far as our research has gone), the only 
explanation available at the West Wing of the Zimmerman Library about the meaning of the four 
murals is still a letter size, tin-framed sign with the version published in The Lobo in the year 
1939. 

The Mural Coalition also wanted UNM to give Native American and Hispanic artists the 
chance to paint their own murals. As far as we know, that has not happened either. It is true that 
in the basement of the Sub Building in the main campus there is a mural representing Aztec 
culture. Perhaps there are also other Native American and Hispanic murals scattered over the 
campus, but, in our opinion, that does not fulfill the original demands of the Mural Coalition. 

We think that the core issue revolves around the Zimmerman Library as the flagship building 
of the entire U of New Mexico. Our questions are: 
VY How is it possible that after so many protests there is not even a disclaimer about the 
murals yet? 
Vv Where is a new series of murals painted by Native American and Hispanic artists at the 


main building of the Zimmerman Library? 
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UNM has spent at least $6,000 on the restoration of the murals, but not even 10 cents in a 
copy of a disclaimer offering a Native American and Hispanic version. There must be a reason 
for such omission. 

Structures of power need spatial representations of their power. In ancient Rome, such 
representations were the forums built by different emperors. In Washington DC the spatial 
structures of power articulate along the Mall. At UNM, the structure of power has its material 
representation at the Zimmerman Library. From its beginnings, UNM has been controlled by the 
Anglo elite of New Mexico. One has only to go to the wing of the reading room at the 
Zimmerman Library to contemplate the gallery of portraits of almost all the presidents of the 
University. All of them are Anglo. And those and only those are the only portraits hung in the 
reading room, whereas the tall walls surrounding the reading room are empty, with the exception 
of a mammoth oil painting entitled The Land of Sip-o-phe or Land of Shadows painted by Julius 
Rolshoven (1858-1930). This painting depicts Indians in their way to the afterlife. Again, we 
have a painting depicting people of color painted by Whites. 

Thus, we see how the murals stay, the portraits of the White presidents stay, and the tall 
blank walls stay blank. Everything remains intact, as if it had just come from the 1930s. 

Protests go by, but the Zimmerman Library remains the same: a symbol of the power of 
Whiteness. 

A last question that would be interesting to answer is the reason why the Hispanic 
community waited thirty years before protesting against the way they were portrayed in the 
murals. In this regard, the 1996 article by Michael Welsh, “Often Out of Sight, Rarely Out of 


Mind: Race and Ethnicity at the U of New Mexico, 1889-1927”, illustrates this discussion. 
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“From the day UNM opened its doors in the summer of 1892,” Welsh points out, 
“administrators of the Albuquerque campus confronted the dilemma of ethnic inclusion versus 
exclusion.” Although the annexation of New Mexico took place in 1846, it was not until the 
arrival of the transcontinental railroad in the 1880s that competing ideas of economic 
development touched New Mexico. Even then, the focus upon Anglo superiority went 
unquestioned. Since the days of the fur trappers and traders, the Hispanic elite, known as the 
“ricos,” had joined with Anglo newcomers to secure economic advantage from the growing 
urban-industrial society of the East. 

It is in this context that the U of New Mexico was placed near the confines of “New 
[Anglo] Town” in Albuquerque. By doing so, the lawmakers tacitly agreed that the economic 
future of the territory would follow patterns of ethnic and racial division along with the more 
easily explained factors of environment and geography (Welsh, 1996). 

The first presidents of UNM mostly sought “adherence to the conventional and 
universally accepted standards of the best Eastern colleges” (President Herrick 1897-1901). In 
1912, President Boyd considered UNM a “weak and struggling institution” because Hispanics 
“are illiterate and very few of them [are] able to speak of understand the English language.” 
Similarly, President Hill identified in 1921 “racial differences” as New Mexico’s most pressing 
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psychological issue, connecting these to the state’s “many Indian tribes still living in nearly 

primitive conditions”, and its “strong percentage of Spanish-Americans.” (Welsh, 1996). 
Undoubtedly, this atmosphere of prejudice against Hispanics during the first decades of 

UNM made many New Mexican Hispanics go elsewhere to college. By the 1940s, the Hispanic 


opinion of the university has soured throughout the state into a veritable tradition of resentment, 


in large part because of the way fraternities and sororities were perceived” (Gonzales, 1986). 
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Thus, fraternities and sororities systematically denied access to Hispanic students. The extreme 
cliquishness of the Greek system took on racial overtones in the presence of Hispano cultural and 
physical distinctiveness. Meanwhile, Hispanics reacted to racism’s taint of anyone labeled 
Mexican by calling themselves “White” and denying any Indian mixture in their past (Gonzales, 
1986). 

One can see then how the New Mexican Hispanics were trying to fight Whiteness by 
claiming their own Whiteness themselves during the first two decades of the twentieth century. 
In this context, Mela Sedillo, daughter of Antonio Sedillo, UNM Regent in 1925, and several 
young Anglo women chartered the Chi Omega Sorority. Mela Sedillo’s part in forming the 
sorority become something of a legend in Spanish-American circles. However, that Mela Sedillo 
did not remain in her sorority for long stemmed from the cultural barrier that even the more 
ambitious Spanish-Americans were likely to encounter (Gonzales, 1986). This situation created 
a very strong opinion among Hispanics against fraternities and sororities. 

On January 26, 1933, Santa Fe Senator Juan Sedillo, Mela’s brother, introduced a bill “to 
prevent the Formation and Prohibit the Existence of Secret Fraternities and Sororities in State 
Educational Institutions, Universities, Colleges and Schools...” (cited in Gonzales, 1986). 
Although the bill did not pass, Hispanic representatives in the house gained passage of a 
resolution urging that authorities impress on the fraternities and sororities “the wisdom” of 
selecting their membership on the merits or scholastic standing, “athletic prowess”, and 
“financial rating”, as well as other qualities that, in its own words, “are in no way monopolized 
by the Anglo-American students, but which are equally as evident in all students.” (Gonzales 


1986). 
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Eventually, Hispanic students began infiltrating the Greek fraternities and sororities. 
Beginning in 1934, they were increasingly active in student government, the publication board, 
Akiho Club, the engineering society, and beauty contests. 

Clearly, Hispanics used their Spanish heritage to circumvent the stigmatized Mexican 
label that had blocked them from integration at UNM. Hispanics did not fight to create an 
alternative racial identity opposed or parallel to the Anglo one. They looked for acceptance into 
the system of privilege we call Whiteness. Therefore, once they got the Anglo acceptance into 
Whiteness, Hispanics ceased to reclaim their rights. 

The murals at Zimmerman were painted just only five years after the controversy about 
fraternities and sororities had died out. In 1939, upper class Hispanics felt and lived White. 
Consequently, they could claim the second, third, and fourth murals as their own: It is true that 
they were part of the colonial past, but with their newly gained White identity, they could also 
identify with the scientific-White murals. This double identity constituted a survival mechanism 
to survive in the mainstream society. 

The previous question, why the Hispanic community waited for thirty years before 
protesting against the way they were portrayed in the murals, has been then answered. The Civil 
Rights movement nurtured a new social frame in the 1960s and 1970s. A new generation of 
Hispanics saw themselves closer to their indigenous roots rather than to their Spanish heritage 
and began to reclaim more respect for their cultural identities. 

In her article, “How White Teachers Construct Race” (1993), Christine Sleeter states that 
“a structural analysis of racism suggests that education will not produce less racist institutions as 
long as White people control them”. After sixty years, the murals at Zimmerman remain 


untouched. Refusing to take any anti-racist action, the UNM administration shows its White 
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character: “Whites so internalize their own power and taken-for-granted superiority that they 
resist self-questioning.” The murals at Zimmerman represent the self-confidence of Whiteness 
and as long as there is not at least one disclaimer explaining their controversial history, we can 
be sure that the murals at the UNM Zimmerman Library are a testimony of racism in the past and 


in the present. 


Endnotes 

'The original flyer stated the following: 

HEY! WHY ARE THEY DEMONSTRATING? 

Commonly asked questions: 

Why are you demonstrating in front of the library? Check it out; check out the offensive- 
racist mural in the West Wing. We object to it. 

Oh yeah, what is offensive about it? Called “The Coming Together of the Three Cultures” it is 
an inaccurate portrayal of Native, Chicano, and White contribution to humankind. 

Inaccurate, why? Cuz they depict a limited interpretation of what it means to be Native and 
Chicano. The White man, as he is shown, is not the only contributor to science. In the forth 
panel the White man is shown in an exalted position holding the hands of the eyeless Native and 
Chicano. 

Weren’t you guys here last year? Yes, some of us. The murals painted in 1938, have been 
controversial since the 1960s. Students and community members have been protesting for 
decades. 

What do you want done with them? We think they should be used as an educational tool. 


They should remain as a statement of the institutionalized racism that exists here at UNM. We 
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want a) an obtrusive qualifier to be placed next to murals; b) an open book-space for all to voice 
their concerns, and c) another mural to be placed nearby to give and honest depiction of SW 
history. 

And if ’'m offended too? a) Join us now; b) come to the Regents mtg. w/us this Tues. 10-11-94 
@ 9 AM; c) join the Mural Coalition, call 266-5541 [and] 256-7128 for info. 

* Apparently, the Lobo article was a transcription of the information about the murals contained 
in the Handbook of the Library of New Mexico. This handbook described the facilities of the 
Zimmerman Library. It did not have any information regarding its publication date, and we have 
not been able to find out for how long said handbook was in circulation. It is very significant 
though that the administration of the Zimmerman Library is still using today the same version 
offered in the 1940s. 

* “In the nineteen century, science for the first time assumed a significant place in the hierarchy 
of American values. As it did so, the realm of science played a necessarily increasing role in the 
communication of norms; for every culture needs to create and communicate an appropriate 
social ideology and in doing so must draw upon those sources of authority clothed with the 
greatest emotional relevance. As the nineteenth century progressed, the world of science 


increasingly played such a legitimating role.” (Rosenberg, 1997, p. 2). 
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MARIA AMPARO ESCANDON’S ESPERANZA’S BOX OF 
SAINTS: CHALLENGING STEREOTYPES ON CHICANA 
MIGRATION NARRATIVES ' 


Marta Vizcaya Echano 


This paper studies the way in which Maria Amparo Escandon’s Esperanza’s Box of 
Saints (1999) deals with various ethnic and literary expectations concerning Chicana/Latina 
migration novels. Escandén has also written her novel in Spanish titled Santitos (1998)° -, 
posing interesting questions about the different perspectives of Spanish- and English-speaking 
audiences. In content, structure and style, Esperanza’s Box studies the fluid nature of cultural 
traditions and narrative conventions, which survive precisely by their being assigned new 
meanings and thus evolving with time. In relation to this, Esperanza’s Box explores stereotypes 
as cognitive constructions which are constantly challenged, modified through human 
interactions. 

Esperanza’s Box presents the odyssey of Esperanza Diaz, a young pious widow living in 
the rural Mexico town of Tlacotalpan. Her quiet existence is dramatically disrupted when her 
only daughter Blanca is hospitalised to undergo a tonsillectomy, dies of a rare virus, and is 
buried to avoid infection, without Esperanza having the chance to see the corpse. Soon after, the 
woman witnesses an apparition of Judas Tadeo, patron saint of hopeless causes, who reveals that 
Blanca is not dead and commands her to find the girl. The desperate mother vows to do anything 
to recover her lost daughter, who she suspects has been kidnapped and forced into prostitution, 
and thus starts a journey which will take her to the brothels of Tijuana and Los Angeles. At the 


end of her trip, Esperanza finds not only Blanca -a spirit who appears on the stains of 
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Esperanza’s toilet tiles to communicate with her mother- but also a new lover, Angel, a Mexican 
wrestler living in L.A. 

One of the central themes in Escandén’s novel is the conflict between following 
traditions and conventions and departing from them. At the beginning of the story, her sense of 
identity and social status are defined mainly in relation to her role as a wife, and, after her 
husband’s death, as a widow and mother. The appearance of her house remains unchanged for 
more than twelve years because her husband Luis ‘had picked those colors before he was killed 
in the bus accident. Esperanza had painted it the way he wanted and kept it like that’ 
(Esperanza’s Box, p. 25). After her daughter’s death, Esperanza recounts how the girl had 

had her tonsils out. I had them out when I was twelve, too. I thought we could 
start a family tradition... I imagined... Blanca’s own daughter having her tonsils 
out as soon as she turned twelve. It could have been one of those things families 
do one generation after another without questioning why... It could have been 
perpetuated for ever. But my family stopped with Blanca. All that’s left of this 
tradition are her tonsils floating in a jar filled with formaldehyde sitting on my 
coffee table. (Esperanza’s Box, p.18) 

After the self-rediscovery to which her trips force her, she becomes aware that 
conventions are not static, and that sometimes there is a certain flexibility in the way they can be 
interpreted. The changes that Esperanza’s journey triggers both in her and in those around her 
illustrate how innovation may not necessarily mean breaking completely with traditions: it can 
provide a way to actualise and prolong them. 

Like traditions, stereotypes are often seen as static and oppressive. In Nigel Rapport’s 


words, ‘stereotypes... are conventionally treated as overgeneralised, overdetermined, second- 
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hand and partial perceptions which confuse description and evaluation, which merely reflect 
ideological biases, instinctual motivations and cognitive limitations’* They tend to be considered 
as synonymous with prejudices, as set images and beliefs that 

form a fortress in which groups can barricade themselves, universally convinced 

of the safety, rectitude and respectability of their own shared traditions while at 

the same time aroused into making prejudiced (but self-fulfilling) responses not 

towards real others but towards masquerades and phantasms. (Rapport, p. 270) 
What frequently passes unacknowledged is that stereotypes provide strong points of reference 
which may then be rejected, modified or confirmed when contrasted with the individuals’ 
changing circumstances. Stereotyping is thus ‘one of a number of types of cognitive 
construction which might be used in concert by an individual’ (Rapport, p. 271). Each set idea 
provides a ‘shorthand: a source of consistent, expectable, broad and immediate ways of knowing 
of the social world; a ready means by which to embody and express a multitude of complex 
emotions’ (Rapport, p. 280). In Esperanza’s Box, a varied range of often contradictory 
stereotypes is constantly both challenged and given new meanings. Using Rapport’s words 
again, stereotypes ‘punctuate my interpreting, serve as a structure, a syntax, a cement for what I 
say, but they do not determine what I would say... it is individuals who continue to speak and 
mean, not their stereotyped discourse’ (p. 271). As the characters interact, their world views 
affect one another in endless flux, revision and compromises; Father Salvador, for instance, tells 
Esperanza that his ‘judgement of what is peculiar and what is not has been impaired’ since he 
met her (Esperanza’s Box, p. 123). In Esperanza’s Box, individuals 

can be seen adopting and yet adapting stereotypes, developing [their] own routine 


relations with them, posing one against another, personalising what they purport 
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in his own image. It is not that stereotypes contextualise their individual users, 

then, but that they serve as a vehicle by which the migrating individual can 

continue consistently to contextualise himself and others. (Rapport, p. 281) 
These points also apply when examining cultural practices and beliefs, since stereotyping is at 
the core of the delimitation of self and other. In Rapport’s words, ‘to stereotype is to partake of a 
cultural discourse... Disinter the set of discourses which the individual has learnt to employ and 
there is nothing more in social exchange to describe: the subject dissolves’ (p. 280). In 
Escandon’s novel, characters are constantly defining and redefining themselves and one another 
as they interact. When her lover Angel tells her that he has lived in L.A. for fourteen years, 
Esperanza says that it is no wonder he is ‘more gringo than a cheeseburger and fries’. His 
answer to this is ‘yeah, but with a lot of jalapenos. I can’t just stop being Mexican, so I’ve 
become amphibious. I go back and forth from Mexican to American, depending on the situation’ 
(Esperanza’s Box, p.224). Angel’s statement echoes Escandon’s own words regarding the 
process of writing her novel in Spanish and English; Escandon explains that she became ‘some 
sort of amphibious creature, going from being American to Mexican and the other way round’ 
(Interview with Maria Amparo Escandon). 

Stereotypes become oppressive and synonymous with prejudice mainly when there is no 
opportunity for them to be contrasted with other ideas and worldviews, and when the 
stereotyping becomes unidirectional as an individual or group monopolises it. Throughout her 
journeys, Esperanza passes from being defined and defining herself according to stereotypes set 
by others, to being herself the one who re-evaluates such set images. Her friend and client judge 
Haynes, for instance, sees her as an exotic mother figure; since he ‘thinks Mexican women are 


more maternal’, he had ‘been crossing the border every other day, always looking for his 
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mother... not his real mother, but a woman who [could] make him feel loved and nurtured like 
his mother would have if she’d lived to watch him grow’ (Esperanza’s Box, pp.123-24). With 
her newly discovered determination and independence, Esperanza shows him that she will 
mother no one except those of her own choosing, and that on her own terms. Even her lover 
Angel, who describes her as being ‘like the soil of a rainforest, an enchantress, opulent and 
fecund... exuberant... plentiful’ (Esperanza’s Box, p. 212), will realise that she is not the passive 
object of conquest frequently connoted by comparisons between woman and land. 

Together with the tension between traditions and conventions and change, migration is a 
central, recurrent issue in Esperanza’s Box: the wide variety of characters that Esperanza meets 
in her journey illustrates many different kinds of migration while stressing the varying 
circumstances of each migrant. Esperanza’s suspicions that her daughter Blanca has been 
kidnapped to be taken to the United States introduce the issue of the international traffic of 
women. The dimension of Mexico as a receiving country is recalled through the figure of Don 
Arlindo, the Spanish immigrant who owns the hardware store in Tlacotalpan. On her way to 
Tijuana, Esperanza also befriends the parentless girl Paloma, homeless and constantly on the 
move. Once there, she meets the American judge Haynes, who regularly travels back and forth 
between San Diego and Tijuana. Angel, Esperanza’s lover, had also moved from Chihuahua to 
Mexico City and from there to L.A 

However, although the novel deals extensively with the predicament of immigrants, the 
protagonist clearly does not consider herself one. In her prayers to God, she tells him: ‘I’m not 
an immigrant, but I do want a better life with my daughter back in my own town... If I find her, 
I?ll come back with her. If she’s not there, I’ll look for her elsewhere. So, don’t count on me as 


an immigrant, but help me as one’(Esperanza’s Box, p.162). Together with her unusual reasons 
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for traveling to the United States, Esperanza’s insistence in not being an immigrant to the 
country separates her from the usual images of the immigrant fuelled by the media. She does not 
leave Tlacotalpan in order to escape destitute poverty or a lack of work prospects, or because of a 
fascination with the American way of life. Her peculiar circumstances remind the reader of the 
distinctiveness and individuality of each case of migration. 

Borders are often seen as places of physical and mental shifts, of transgressions and 
interactions which provide new opportunities for personal freedom and reinvention. Judge 
Haynes, for instance, loves the border because ‘he could be a respectable, law-abiding, and law- 
enforcing San Diego judge and, in a matter of minutes, become an unidentifiable being sleeping 
in the arms of a prostitute, in a place where no one cared if what he did was right or wrong’ 
(Esperanza’s Box, pp. 158-59). This idealised view of the other side of the frontier is inversely 
reflected by Esperanza’s own clichéd impressions of American culture. In Los Angeles, she 
marvels at how 

Nothing seemed to last long there... For the first time Esperanza recognized the 
urgency that Americans moved with, as if they were trying to catch up with the 
rest of the world by creating their history in leaps and bounds. And since the 
United States was free from real chaos, the substance history was made of 
according to Esperanza, Americans had efficiently made up a history filled with 
two hundred years’ worth of trivia. Which was fine with her. Coming from a very 
chaotic country, where everyone carried around the weight of three thousand 
years of convoluted story, she felt light and comfortable in the United States. 


(Esperanza’s Box, pp.188-89) 
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However, the novel also shows that the degree and price of the freedom found in crossing 
borders vary depending on the circumstances of each individual. For the respectable judge 
Haynes, mobility is not restricted by law or lack of wealth, and the main purpose of his trip is 
leisure. Esperanza’s mobility, on the other hand, is conditioned by her status of “illegal alien’, 
her lack of wealth, and the nature of her trip: she resorts to working in brothels, peep-shows and 
dodgy travel agencies in her search for Blanca. She also marvels at ‘how easy it was to cross 
back, as opposed to going into the United States. No one bothered her. The immigration officers 
seemed to be happy to see all those Mexicans willfully going back home’ (Esperanza’s Box, p. 
232). 

As for the supernatural elements, their presence is constant in Esperanza’s Box: the 
protagonist sees her guiding saint Judas Tadeo appear in the grease stains of her kitchen oven, 
and, at the end of the novel, her daughter reveals herself in the patterns of dirt on the house’s 
bathroom tiles. When, before finding her there, Esperanza had tried to unearth the girl’s coffin 
to have a look at her corpse, ‘even the crickets knew they should be respectful and kept from the 
usual chatter’ (Esperanza’s Box, p. 57). However, in a protest against the label of magical 
realism which paradoxically supports the main points in its definition, Escandon says: 

some will think of it that way, but I wanted to keep this story outside the margins 
of magic realism. Why keep magic within the parameters of extraordinary 
worlds, when it is all over the place in real life? Esperanza’s story is “magic 
reality” the kind that makes us perceive the extraordinary in the real world. We 
find magical reality in the newspapers, on the street. We live surrounded by 
saints and virgins that appear before us, of products and brands which, depending 


on each case, we consider our friends or enemies. Latin American reality is 
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already magic in itself. You just need to look around (Interview with Maria 
Amparo Escandén) 

The frequent inclusion within magical realism of any works with supernatural or religious 
elements, and its almost automatic association with Latin-American and “ethnic” writing, could 
be what leads Maria Amparo Escandon to dissociate herself from this literary trend. Her use of 
the extraordinary and the supernatural is thus better understood by linking it with other popular 
cultural and narrative traditions to which the novel humorously pays tribute. 

One of these referents is the Catholic tradition of mysticism, apparitions and miracles. 
Religious faith is often regarded as something naive, anti-scientific, and exotic, being sometimes 
portrayed as a means of social control. In Esperanza’s Box, religious faith appears as a source of 
strength and personal freedom which is very much in touch with the characters’ everyday lives. 
Esperanza herself reminds father Salvador that 

nowadays the Pope flies allaround the world on a plane. He undergoes surgery in 
state-of-the-art operating rooms with anesthesia and laser beams. He even rides 
in his popemobile. The Church is more modern than you think. (Esperanza’s 
Box, p. 120) 
The novel also stresses that religious beliefs not only shape but are also shaped by each 
community. The image of the Virgin of Guadalupe in the church that Esperanza visits in Los 
Angeles, for example, 
was formed by a composite of snapshots of the original painting hanging from the 
altar at the shrine in Mexico city... It looked fragmented but whole at the same 
time. Certain parts were a bit off, maybe on purpose. A modern interpretation, 


different from what she had seen, but she liked it. (Esperanza’s Box, p. 229) 
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The same happens with Esperanza’s saints; she acquires new images and statues during 
her journey, and even discovers a saint she did not know before: Juan Soldado, unofficial patron 
saint of illegal immigrants. 

Its tragicomic tone, the flatness of its characters and their unlikely reactions —like, for 
instance, the fact that the “bad” characters’ recurrently soften and end up helping the always 
lucky protagonist- make the novel a kind of telenovela, a Latin-American soap-opera 
characterised by suspense, intensity and sometimes exaggeration. The plot, ‘a ‘tangle of 
misunderstandings, surprise events and intrigues’°, is based on the depiction of “love relations” 
and ‘a tendency or search to [sic] the “family stability”. This is specially overemphasized in the 
female characters (including a lot of contradictions)’® A main feature of telenovelas is the 
prominent presence of class and social mobility struggles’. They deal with ‘conflicts due to love 
and suffering’ and ‘the eternal fight for power and social recognition... on a contemporary plane’ 
(Klagsbrunn, p.18), and so does Esperanza’s Box. 

The cathartic and entertainment purpose of telenovelas is evident in Esperanza’s Box as 
the series provide an important everyday point of reference for the novel’s Mexican characters. 
Esperanza remarks how her friend Soledad ‘has the television on all day and watches the soap 
operas, as if we didn’t have enough tragedy in our lives’ (Esperanza’s Box, p. 19). She also adds 
that Soledad ‘cried inconsolably at certain moments during her beloved soap operas, yet when it 
came to her own tragedies, she would always act as if she could take anything’ (Esperanza’s 
Box, p. 30). A heated argument between the two women becomes ‘tangled with the one coming 
from the soap opera on TV, a braid of words overlapping one another, trying to make sense’ 
(Esperanza’s Box, p. 31). Even Father Salvador does not miss his 8 0’clock soap, chats to God 


about it, and if he cannot watch, he has it taped. Like telenovelas, Esperanza’s Box is also 
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deeply committed to provide entertainment: Escandon wanted her novel to be ‘a painful comedy 
in a quirky, whimsical, bold, agile way that could be seen, smelled, savoured and touched, and 


could make the reader laugh to tears in the midst of tragedy’®. 


Despite their lack of pretension and the frequent criticisms they receive, telenovelas have 
been considered one of the most important communicational and cultural phenomena of our time 
(Mazzioti, p.25). If, being television programmes, they are ‘one of the objects of everyday life 
that contribute to the constitution of obviousness and entirety in everyday life’ (Tufte, p.81), they 
can also provide ‘an insight into the none-obvious [sic], the possibilities of something different, 
and thereby stimulate dislocation and rupture in everyday life’ (Tufte, p.82). 

While remaining a Latin-American product, telenovelas have a distinctively trans- 
national origin and projection. The popular one-section-per-week newspaper serials of 
nineteenth-century Europe have been considered their direct antecedent’; Singhal, Rogers and 
Brown explain how, later on, 

radio soap operas began in the U.S. in the 1930s developed by multinational 
companies to sell their products, especially soaps and detergents. In the 1940s the 
radionovela spread throughout Latin America...During the 1950s and 1960s 
...[telenovelas] became a highly popular genre in Latin America. (p. 150). 

Nowadays, according to Mazzoti, they have become the only cultural product that Latin 
America exports to practically the whole world (p.25). The obvious influence of the economic 
and marketing factors in the development of telenovelas from their very origin is also an 
interesting point to consider when relating Esperanza’s Box to this narrative model. Novels are 


bought, sold, and marketed according to economic interests, and, inevitably, the authors’ explicit 
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use or avoidance of their gender, social and cultural backgrounds in their works does sell. By 
associating her novel with the telenovela tradition, Escand6én acknowledges this issue which no 
writer can completely ignore any longer. Besides being a trans-national product, telenovelas 
have reached a wide range of audiences: ‘while initially soap-operas were oriented to 
housewives of low socio-economic and academic levels, at present the publics [sic] spectre is 
diverse’ (Bustos-Romero, p. 125). Similarly, the story of the struggles and adventures of the 
thirty-something, widowed Esperanza focuses on women but has a universal appeal. 

Films, especially Mexican ones, are also an omnipresent reference in Esperanza’s Box, 
and parallelisms are often explicitly drawn between them and the development of the novel’s 
action. The Tijuana brothel The Pink Palace seems to Esperanza as elegantly decorated as ‘the 
Silvia Pinal homes featured in the Mexican movies she remembered seeing in Orizaba, back in 
the early seventies’ (Esperanza’s Box, p. 108). Soledad tells Esperanza: 

I can imagine you running from the border guards, hiding in sewer pipes, walking 
by night, and avoiding the knife of thieves, like in the movie Los Ilegales. We 
saw it together last year and thought it was too violent. And now you went and 
did it’ (Esperanza’s Box, p. 195) 

Esperanza herself resorts to her film knowledge when trying to find encouragement and 
strength to search for Blanca, but has a different kind of film in mind. She will have to ‘go 
undercover, like a detective in a story’ (Esperanza’s Box, p. 111), and she realises that ‘plenty of 
investigation on her own lay ahead. Luckily, she had watched detective movies since she was 
six’ (Esperanza’s Box, p. 80). 

As it explores the crossing of physical, social and literary boundaries, the novel also 


twists the conventional writing and marketing practices of literary works. Escandon explains 
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that she wrote Santitos ‘in the form of a short story, screenplay, and a novel, both in English and 
in Spanish’ (Interview with Maria Amparo Escandon). Aware that English expressions do not 
always translate well into Spanish and vice-versa, she decided ‘not to translate but to re-write the 
novel, considering cultural differences’ (Interview with Maria Amparo Escandon), although both 
Santitos and Esperanza’s Box remain the same story. At first sight, the two versions correspond 
very closely to one another allowing for some re-phrasings and changes in grammatical structure. 
As it is a fairly common practice when presenting narratives in a language when the action they 
portray takes place in another, Spanish terms likely to be familiar to the English-speaking 
American reader such as comadre or tortillas and expressions the meaning of which can be 
partially inferred by their context are left untranslated and unexplained in Esperanza’s Box. 
More obscure expressions and cultural referents appear explained in the English version. A 
mention of Pedro Infante in Santitos (p. 25), for example, appears in Esperanza’s Box extended 
to ‘Pedro Infante, the late Mexican movie idol’(p. 30). 

The presence of these Spanish expressions and cultural referents in Esperanza’s Box acts 
as a reminder that the action takes place in Spanish, and also adds an “authenticity” and 
“exoticism” often demanded by English-speaking literary markets from “ethnic” and “minority” 
narratives. Being the author, Escandon can choose freely the best method to convey the Spanish 
subtext in the English version, and can judge what to translate and explain and what not. This 
freedom allows her to avoid footnotes and keep the reading of the English version as natural and 
uninterrupted as the Spanish one. 

However, elements such as the characters’ names and nicknames generally remain 
untranslated and unexplained even when their meaning is related to the characterisation and the 


development of the novel. Added to this, on several occasions Santitos proves to be more 
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expressive and colourful than Esperanza ’s Box: whole sentences present in the former are 
loosely translated or do not appear at all in the latter. The Spanish-speaking reader is thus given 
more and more colourful information than the English-speaking one, and on no occasion does 
this happen the other way round. This, together with the fact that Santitos was published a year 
earlier than Esperanza’s Box, could lead to consider the former the original narrative, and the 
latter its re-writing. 

However, there is a divergence between the two versions which makes it difficult to 
consider Santitos as the original and Esperanza’s Box the re-writing: there are some small 
variations between them which are not due to cultural differences but which apparently lack 
justification. For example, Esperanza’s confessor Father Salvador has spent thirty-two years of 
his life as a priest in the English version (Esperanza’s Box, p. 22), and twenty-two in the Spanish 
one (Santitos, p. 18). Similarly, Trini, the owner of the Tijuana brothel where Esperanza works 
for a while, once treats the protagonist to a camomile tea in the English version (Esperanza’s 
Box, p. 109), which in the Spanish version happens to be a cinnamon tea instead (Santitos, p. 93). 
These variations, although not constant, seem frequent enough to be just the fruit of mere 
carelessness. 

As a result of this strategy of Escandon’s neither version can be unproblematically 
considered the original or the translation: both are placed in an equal position, although the 
Spanish version was published first and the Spanish-speaking reader is granted a slightly 
privileged connection with the story. By its very nature, a translation has connotations of being 
derivative and defective. A re-writing, although conveying the writer’s authority and sense of 


freedom to express herself in both languages, still seems a derivation of the original narrative. 
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Maybe because of this, the English and Spanish versions are presented as re-writings of the same 
novel but it is not made very clear which was conceived first. 

The more expressive and detailed writing of Santitos may reflect not only the fact that the 
novel’s action takes place in Spanish but also the fact that Spanish is Escandon’s mother tongue 
and the language in which she first lived, wrote and published. After moving to the United 
States in 1989 and setting up an advertising agency in L.A., Escandon explains that when ‘the 
business took off’, ‘once afloat we no longer felt like “tourists” but “immigrants”, and with that 
new way of thinking she ‘decided to write in English’ (Interview with Maria Amparo Escandon). 
She adds: ‘at first I wrote small, sparing short stories because my vocabulary was very limited. 
But little by little, with practice —and the dictionary- my vocabulary grew and proliferated’ 
(Interview with Maria Amparo Escandon). The insistence on the English version’s 
“authenticity’—signalled by those apparently unjustified departures from the Spanish version just 
examined- may correspond to the author’s wish to stress that she is not a tourist into the English 
language but an immigrant, a new inhabitant in it. With Santitos and Esperanza’s Box of Saints, 
Escandon reclaims both languages and literary markets, communicating with the Spanish 
audience, the English audience, and that third one who, like her, is able to shift between both 


cultures. 


Endnotes 
' The research leading to the writing of this paper was funded by a Basque Government research 
scholarship. 
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Development: Lessons Learned’ in Serial Fiction in TV (pp.149-165), p. 150. 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE “CINDY:” DISTORTING DREAMS OF 


DAUGHTERS 
Emily Bobo 


According to Jane Yolen’s essay “America’s Cinderella,” Disney’s 1950 version 
blatantly misrepresents the scrappy, determined heroine who does not marry into wealth, but 
rather restores herself to an inherited role by marrying the prince. Yolen insists: 

The wrong Cinderella has gone to the American ball. [.. .] ‘Cinderella’ is not [sic] a 

story of rags to riches, but rather riches recovered; not poor girl into princess [as 

Americans like to think of her] but rather rich girl (or princess) rescued from improper or 

wicked enslavement; not suffering Griselda enduring but shrewd and practical girl 

persevering and winning a share of the power. (296-97) 

And we, young girls, mothers, and love-sick teens, embraced this “coy, helpless dreamer, a 
‘nice’ girl who awaits her rescue with patience and a song” (Yolen 297). But why? Why have 
we been satisfied, placated, by this hollow, imposter Princess? Sure, our version is similar to 
others. Of the three western European “Cinderella” tales that we are generally familiar with, 
ours most closely resembles “The Little Glass Slipper” by Perrault. But why attach such 
importance, such adoration, even envy, to this particular Cinderella archetype? And how has she 
affected the way we construct our dreams? These are the questions which fuel women’s 
rewriting of fairy tales. These are the questions for which we demand answers. For this reason, 
I delve into the “deep,” analyzing “Cinderella” archetypes, via Jungian theory, and their 
influences on my own life, via the poem “Of Fairy Tales and God Mothers.” 

Lauter and Rupprecht quote Erich Neumann on archetypes in their book Feminist 


Archetypal Theory: “the archetypes of the collective unconscious are intrinsically formless 
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psychic structures which become visible in art” (Introduction 10). To investigate this idea 
further, we must first develop a working definition of Jung’s theory of archetypes. Claudette 
Kulkarni discusses and sums Jung’s ideas clearly in “Radicalizing Jungian Theory”: 
For Jung, the unconscious is the reservoir [. . .] of all creative and destructive 
potentials, the prima materia [sic] and matrix out of which consciousness arises. 
This [. . .] finds expression in both the personal unconscious of every individual 
and in the various layers of a shared or ‘collective’ unconscious (that is, that vast 
portion of the unconscious whose images we ‘inherit’ through family, tribe, ethnic 
group, and so on.) [. ..] They give us access to the entire range of human patterns 
of experience and behaviour [sic]. (89) 
Jung believed that we inherited archetypes and that these helped to form our behavior. The 
recurring figure of Cinderella in so many fairy tales from around the world indicates that her 
story has entered the realm of “creative and destructive potentials,” which we all store in our 
collective unconscious (89). Her repeated presence not only promotes a claim to this plot’s 
global fame, but its necessity as well. Lauter explains: “We call something archetypal when we 
believe that it is basic, necessary, universal” (Introduction 10). Since Cinderella tales have 
surfaced from China to France and Corporate to Native America, we must conclude that she 
constitutes a universal archetypal figure, performing a basic, necessary function in the individual 
and collective unconscious. But does she influence us creatively or destructively? 
Perrault’s Cinderella exemplifies goodness, kindness, and humility, to a fault: she is too 
passive. In his tale, she likes “to go into the chimney corner, and sit among cinders and ashes” 
(Perrault 16). Here, she chooses to sit in soot. Meanwhile Basile’s Cinderella, Zezolla, “fell 


from the salon to the kitchen, [. . .] from scepters to spits” (6), and the Grimms’ Aschenputtel 
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had no bed; “she just had to lie down in the ashes beside the hearth” (24). Upon hearing of the 
ball, both Zezolla and Aschenputtel command magic/nature to empower and help them: “Zezolla 
then ran to the plant and uttered the words the fairy had taught her” (Basile 8), and Aschentputtel 
“went out the back door into the garden and cried out to the birds for help” (Grimm 25). But 
Cinderella merely “fell a-crying. Her godmother, who saw her all in tears, asked her what was 
the matter” (Perrault 17). Perrault’s Cinderella cannot even articulate her own desire. The 
godmother guesses, “’Thou wishest thou couldst go to the ball; is it not so?’” (17). Likewise, our 
American “Cindy” takes no responsibility or accountability for her own dreams. She relies on 
deus ex machina. She waits for some fairy godmother to come with her magic wand and “hocus 
pocus” her tears away. In The Uses of Enchantment, Bruno Bettleheim delineates this difference 
between Perrault’s version and the others’, demarcating the significance of this diversion and the 
possible reasons for its apparent popularity: 
The wide acceptance of Perrault’s details can be explained only by their touching 
a responsive chord in the hearer. The obligation to hold on to the best in one’s 
past to cultivate one’s sense of morality; to remain true to one’s values despite 
adversity; not to permit oneself to be defeated by the malice or nastiness of 
others—all of this is [. . .] obvious in “Cinderella” [. . .]. [Perrault] deliberately 
defends himself against it. His irony invalidates the demand inherent in the story 
that we transform ourselves through an inner process. [. . .] Perrault reduces 
“Cinderella” to a nice a fantasy with no implications for ourselves. (262) 
Evidently, America has chosen to see Cinderella as a docile, pretty girl, incapable of deciding on 


or acting out her own fate. 
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Disney spoonfed her to us, and we responded by making her a “classic” must-see 
children’s film. Why? Why promote this archetype of domesticity, this symbol of success 
pursuant to pretty clothes and docility? Perhaps our history lacks something “best” to hold onto. 
Perhaps we would rather believe in fairy godmothers and magic wands, than believe in and rely 
on ourselves. As a country founded on rebellion and “self” image; as a capitalistic people ruled 
by commercialism and materialism, quick fixes and constant self-loathing; we may be right to be 
afraid to look inside ourselves for answers. But Sylvia Brinton Perera encourages us to try, 
saying, 

we modern women must submit, going into the deep, inchoate places where the 
extremes of beauty and ugliness swim or dissolve together in a paradoxical, 
seemingly meaningless state. [. . .T]he process of change, even the rotting, is 
sacred, for it represents submission to [. . .] destructive-transformative mysteries 
[...]. (170-71) 
It is quite possible that every poem I have ever written has been attempted with this goal in mind: 
to discover the “destructive-transformative mysteries” (Perera 171); however, this fairy tale 
crown delves deeper into it than any of my previous compositions. 

Like many Americans, the mother in “Of Fairy Tales and God Mothers” (see Appendix) 
believes in the “false” Cinderella. The mother marries into wealth, assuming that “happily ever 
after” will doubtlessly ensue. Yet money did not buy her happiness: “She’d bought the Disney 
Cindy, ballroom dancing / in unforgiving heels. Toes will swell and bleed” (24-25). Rather than 
face the deflation of her archetypal-Cinderella success, she turns her focus over to her daughter, 
hoping to train her to enjoy her own “Cinderella” story: 


The gift. A measured weight. My mother’s creed, 
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her fierce devotion to a better life, 
she passed to me. It was a gift of need, 


this insistent belief in happy endings. 


The shoes were too small for her, so her dream 

renamed vision obsession; daughter, me. (20-23, 26-27) 
This “training” becomes the mother’s obsession. She convinces herself that she can mould her 
daughter into the princess figurine that she was never able to achieve for herself: a content, fairly 
artistic debutante, just competent enough to accompany a main attraction from her “piano bench, 
left stage” (17). In so doing, she believes that her daughter will be happy with the achieved 
“princess life.” But even her interpretation of the vision is flawed, for her daughter’s gown is 
“corduroy and lace” (16): a mixture of durable, diligent material with a hint of femininity. This 
vision incorporates the real, paradoxical Cinderella: the before and after-trauma girl. It 
represents the balanced two-pronged structure inherent in any princess worthy of her name: 
beauty complementing strength. The gown foreshadows a fall and subsequent reinstatement to 
the girl’s rightful place: that of a “girl who’s walked teeter-totter planks / in scuffed red boots 
and tee” (29-30). The gown implies her rightful place exists outside the “rich” class. Her role 
incorporates moderation, translation, and diplomacy: she is a peacemaker, joint keeper, balance 
enforcer. And it is a dangerous job: “See / half-hidden by the margin? Splintered beams” (41- 
42). No matter how well she performs this balancing act between her roles as princess and self, 
as long as they are on opposite sides, the platform cannot continue to support her indecisive 


weight. 
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The teeter-totter breaks, of course. The mother’s plan backfires; the girl “didn’t fit her 
[mother’s] pearls” (44). Consequently, the daughter leaves and ventures out into the “forest,” the 
world, as all fairy tale heroes must. She submits herself to “the deep, inchoate places [. . .]” 
(Perera 170-71). She immerses herself in them, attempting to avoid the pitfalls of her mother. 
She falls right in; she avoids introspection /self examination. “TI left. It hurt / to sleep, to dream. 

I stopped: I learned to skirt / the night’s what-if’s, cold sheets, with cocaine sex” (Bobo 47-49). 
But eventually she acknowledges her part in this downward spiral saying, “ I tried to drown” 
(50). Like Perrault’s Cinderella, this “princess” chooses her own bed of “soot” and grime. She 
lacks the inner knowledge of self worth intrinsic to even the simplest of creatures: animals will 
run from conscious danger. But she eventually finds the strength to venture inside herself to 
save herself. Her tale turns when she realizes that the qualities of a true princess have nothing to 
do with outer accoutrements, but rather with inner characteristics: “I wanted / to find 
Cinderella’s magic glass shoe / and shove it up Mother’s ass—or fit it, / let love discover me a 
pure-heart princess / who’s wrongly accused of stealing her dresses” (52-56). And once she 
figures this out, it enables her to name her desire: to love and be loved, purely. Consequently, 
love does find her, despite her broken state. 

“There was this guy who loved me more than I / did” she says (Bobo 57-58). Comparable to 
“The Indian Cinderella,” this poem exalts platonic love. The Canadian Indian tale features a 
family-conscious warrior who prizes a woman’s character above her beauty: “Strong Wind 
would not marry any who were untruthful” (Cole 695). The Indian Cinderella’s beauty, 
gentleness, acceptance, then rejection by family and society mark her as an archetypal Cinderella 
figure (695). She suffers disfigurement at the jealous hands of her sisters, but does not allow this 


to prevent her pursuit of love. She seeks out South Wind, answering his sister’s questions 
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truthfully. He rewards her by revealing himself, drawing his sled with a rainbow and using the 
Milky Way for his bowstring (695-6). She is taken home by his sister, who bathes her, and the 
scars fall away; her hair grows back, and the sister gives her beautiful clothes (696). The 
kindness of the sister is the magic which transforms, or rather restores, “Cinderella’s” original 
state. In a way, the sister merely urges the girl to remember herself: “Plato talks of all learning 
as remembering. The chief job of the teacher is to help us remember all that we have forgotten” 
(L’Engle 19). South Wind’s sister reminds “Cinderella” she is a woman worthy of love, and 
South Wind reaffirms it by rewarding “Cinderella” for her character, rather than for her 
superficial characteristics. This is a platonic love story; the two characters fall for each other’s 
spirits, not their bodies, as do the lovers in “Of Fairy Tales and God Mothers.” 

The poem’s “Cindy” is transformed by the love of her “pumpkin prince.” He presents 
himself in his “true form” and encourages her to explore her own. All the while, he reassures her 
that he has already accepted her, regardless of her outer role, whether it be “pianist, liquor store / 
cashier or seamstress” (64-65). And it works; she says, “He waited, waded / through bullshit 
me’s until illusions faded / and I emerged” (68-69). Like the Indian Warrior, “Cindy’s” prince 
accepts her on principle, not by measure. “The wrong Cinderella [may have] gone to the 
American ball[,]” but this “shrewd and practical girl persever[ed] and [won] a share of the 
power” (Yolen 296-97). Cindy finally “emerge[s], empowered by a pen, / confining crowns to 
Hallmark cherubim” (Bobo 69-70). In her diary she writes, 

collected leaves 
[.. .]. Dried and pressed them in the book 
of naming things. Discarded those too whole 


and chose arrested fragments, sunburned, veined, 
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to whorl Web’s “self” -assured, -contained, -controlled, 

and willed them blot -ish, -less, -wrong, -destruct. 

A closet-root unearthed some glue. Sustained 

the frame with Elmer’s. (76-83) 
Writing enables Cindy to delineate her own rules and allows her space in which to explore new 
dreams. Eventually, she grows strong enough to brave the river that blocks her passage out of 
the forest, “vault[ing] guard-rail chains and [diving] in heart- / first” (5-6). She embraces love. 
But her heart breaks at the thought of leaving her mother in the forest of illusions; she attempts to 
reconnect. 

The poem begins with Cindy’s efforts to reach out to her mother; “I emailed you about it: 

He proposed” (1). Her mother does not respond (8). Cindy’s choices have clashed with her 
mother’s dreams for her: “Forms / of those I’ve been and slain still bar our shores” (13-14). The 
mother cannot let go of her fairy tale princess/daughter. The daughter travels back across the 
“distance silent years / accumulate” to salvage their relationship (89-90). She breaks the silence: 
“Mom, /I’m sorry,” she says (87-88). Her words, her ownership of blame, melt the mother’s 
resolve, for as much as mothers want their daughters to fulfill some impossible expectations, 
“Both nuns and mothers worship images” (Yeats 49), daughters want their mothers to as well, “I 
looked up to you, wrongly assumed, as God” (Bobo 85). Together they exchange their shields— 
those “grim expectations” of each other which prevented them from accepting any responsibility 
for the disappointments in their lives—for love (92). In this vulnerable state, they reacquaint 
themselves: “we demasked / and introduced ourselves with names we dwell / in, poured 
decaffeinated coffee—cream / two Equals—invested in us, our first common dream” (94-98). 


As symbolized by the only “real” ingredient they share in common, the “cream” (a mother’s 
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milk) in their fake coffee (sweetened by artificial sugar), they have returned to their original 
states as mother and daughter—not as queen and princess, obsessed with crowns and 
kingdoms—but as “two Equals” concerned with a common goal: to love and be loved, purely. 
Yolen says Cinderella represents one of our “most cherished dreams, [. . . that] true 
magic [exists] inside us all—[. . . that] the ability to change our own lives” lies within (299). 
Sellers cites Bettleheim, in Myth and Fairy Tale in Contemporary Women’s Fiction, who says 
that the message of fairy tale figures “is reassuring, indicating that a happy life is possible 
providing ‘one does not shy away from the hazardous struggles without which one can never 
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achieve true identity” (11). This message undergirds the “real” Cinderella story. It is exactly 
this message which I strove to communicate through “Of Fairy Tales and God Mothers” by 
drawing on Cinderella’s archetypal figure. Her story influenced my own life and dreams more 
than I ever would have realized, had I not revisited these tales and attempted to incorporate them 
in my own work. Angela Carter explains what weaving fairy tale elements into her writing has 
done for her. She claims, “our self-images are concocted from a powerful medley of already 
determined and determining projections and reflections,” outlining “ her intentions as a writer as 
the ‘investigation of the social fictions that regulate our lives’” (Sellers 108). This medley of 
images, which helps construct our own images of self, grow out of our collective unconscious to 
determine our patterns of behavior. 

Demaris S. Wehr, author of Jung and Feminism, summarizes Bettleheim’s study 
involving fairy tales and graduate students: they tended to associate strong emotions with fairy 
tales, via their recollected versions, which may have been misconstrued (10). One woman in 


particular remembered Hansel as completely overpowering Gretel, blaming the tale for 


promoting male dominance and female passivity (1). Obviously, this woman had transferred her 
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own psychological issues onto the tale, for whatever reason. But it has not been my intention 
here to blame any identity issues on “Cinderella.” Rather, I chose her tale as a primary structure 
for my own story, because adhering to this format frees me to explore a character sketch of my 
own self-portrait without wandering too close to the perilous quagmire: autobiography. 

The poem’s mother believed in Disney’s happily-ever-after ending, invoked by poor-girl- 
marrying-Rich, and she taught her daughter to believe it as well. But her dream life was based 
on errant information. Disney’s 1950s Cinderella story constituted a misrepresentation of the 
girl who struggled against all odds to rediscover herself (Yolen 296-97). The poem’s mother 
constitutes the “false” Cinderella; she is a “false” hero, of sorts, choosing to embrace and 
perpetuate the “imposter-princess.” She bet her life, and her daughter’s, on the “rags-to-riches” 
Cinderella. And she is unhappy with her riches, because she was unhappy without them. She 
never learned how to be happy with herself. The mother prefers to wear masks, i.e., gowns, 
slippers, and tiaras, whereas her daughter does not. However, her daughter refuses to allow her 
mother to remain in the forest of illusions. Cindy comes back for her. The daughter embodies 
the “true” Cinderella, reaching deep inside herself to reclaim the change/control/happiness—true 
wealth and beauty—which she, and her mother, so desperately need. The “prince’s” love does 
not save her; it transforms her from the shallow, side-line girl whose main concerns centered 
around matching accessories. His love provides her safe space in which to unveil her true self: a 
sensitive individual with the strength to confront her fears of inadequacy and rejection due to the 
inherited illusions that imprisoned her in someone else’s shoes. Ironically, this princess is more 
comfortable in tee shirts and boots than evening gowns and high heels. Her happy ending 
involves a reinstatement to her original status: blue-collar princess, a self-aware girl who 


overcomes greed and vanity to discover that nobility originates within. 
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Appendix 


Of Fairy Tales and God Mothers 
Both nuns and mothers worship images, 
But those the candles light are not as those 
That animate a mother’s reveries, 
But keep a marble or a bronze repose. 
And yet they too break hearts— 
W. B. Yeats 


I. Cherubim 


They bar the entrance to Eden, so that we may never return home. 
Madeleine L’Engle 
I emailed you about it: He proposed. 
The gorge fell foaming—drowning cries of those 
who’ve jumped this bridge before us. I said yes— 
without requesting your permission—Bless 
us—vaulted guard-rail chains and dove in heart- 
first, full-moon Friday, thirteenth day of March. 
I signed, Sincerely. Safe, aloof, a lie. 
Engaged six months, no word from you; I shy 
from undertows with lipsticked smiles. I'd signed 
a copy, Love, your Daughter, but resigned 
to send it. Felt wrong to reclaim a name 
rescinded, who I was for you. This pain 
descended: you never knowing me. Forms 


of those I’ve been and slain still bar our shores. 


Il. The Christening 


You had this vision: blonde and grown, she wore 
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a princess gown—green corduroy and lace— 

and sat on a piano bench, left stage. 

I'd always wished for—privilege—I swore 

she’d live it, no matter the sacrifice. 

The gift. A measured weight. My mother’s creed, 
her fierce devotion to a better life, 

she passed to me. It was a gift of need, 

this insistent belief in happy endings. 

She’d bought the Disney Cindy, ballroom dancing 
in unforgiving heels. Toes will swell and bleed. 
The shoes were too small for her, so her dream 
renamed her vision, obsession; daughter, me. 


All variations are based on a theme. 


IH. The Theme: Blessing and Curse 


I know this girl who’s walked teeter-totter planks 
in scuffed red boots and tee. Her hair’s streaked blonde, 
about chin-long, which shushes lips still drawn 
half-open. Years erased the songs she sang. 

I found this pictured me in with your christ- 

mas angel lights. You know, they never worked. 
Her fisted left’s drawn close to hip, a jerked 
response to flailing right: she balances 

two emptinesses. She tends bolted joints 

which tie one end’s up to the other’s down. 

The middle bears the greatest pressure when 

the ends are occupied and even. See 


half-hidden by the margin? Splintered beams. 


IV. Splintering Margins 


Of art, a fact: you can’t contain a girl 

in photographs. I didn’t fit your pearls. 

Your better home—the pink wallpaper, lace 

bed skirts and matching shower curtains—clashed 
with my scuffed combat boots. I left. It hurt 


to sleep, to dream. I stopped: I learned to skirt 


the night’s what-if’s, cold sheets, with cocaine sex. 


I tried to drown, but the mirror reflects 

us 2D; I saw “not-my-daughter” too, 

pled love me, because I couldn’t. I wanted 
to find Cinderella’s magic glass shoe 

and shove it up Mother’s ass—or fit it, 

let love discover me a pure-heart princess 


who’s wrongly accused of stealing her dresses. 


V. Pumpkin Prince 


There was this guy who loved me more than I 
did, so I moved from Kansas to New York 

and emptied popcorn butter vats at Hoyts’ 

in polyester pants and black bow-ties. 

We shared a one-room flat with twin bed, bath, 
and kitchenette. The windowed-north-wall draft 
encouraged nightly snuggling. I explored 
career options—pianist, liquor store 

cashier or seamstress—moored in his arms, tried 
identities like last year’s jeans: too tight, 


too baggy, blue or used. He waited, waded 
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through bullshit me’s until illusions faded 
and I emerged, empowered by a pen, 


confining crowns to Hallmark cherubim. 


VI. Dear Diary, 


The chili simmers. Added cinnamon 
by accident. Funny how boiled scent sticks, 
sweet-wraps these knotted yarns of sweater sleeves 
in failed. 

Steeped chamomile tea with dried plums. 
Waited for him to come and try to fix 
the chili. 

After work, collected leaves 
from sidewalk. Dried and pressed them in the book 
of naming things. Discarded those too whole 
and chose arrested fragments, sunburned, veined, 
to whorl Web’s “self” -assured, -contained, -controlled, 
and willed them blot -ish, -less, -wrong, -destruct. 
A closet-root unearthed some glue. Sustained 
the frame with Elmer’s. 

Added cinnamon. 


He didn’t say it’s good. He ate seconds. 


VII. Moral: De-Wing the Princess, De-Fang the Queen 


I looked up to you, wrongly assumed, as God. 


We tried to reinvent ourselves to match 


the fairy tale’s grim expectations. Mom, 
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I’m sorry, I said not believing that 

mere words could cross the distance silent years 
accumulate. Yet the lies, the unfulfilled 

desires we held onto or passed, fears 

inherited, we surrendered: our shields 

for love. We’d sacrificed ourselves unasked. 
Through fourteen hundred miles, Southwestern Bell 
supplied unfurnished space where we demasked 
and introduced ourselves with names we dwell 

in, poured decaffeinated coffee—cream, 


two Equals—invested in us, our first common dream. 
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THE FEMINIST PROGRESSION OF TRADITIONAL FAIRY 
TALES 
Carrie Hill 


Fairy tales reside in the deepest part of our unconscious existence; they corrupt us at the 
most influential stage of human development, and we eagerly submit to those who narrate the 
tales (our parents). The fairy tale functions as a vehicle to transport and strengthen our political 
and societal ideology to the young and impressionable minds of the proceeding generations. 
What is the role of the fairy tale? Max Luthi answers this question eloquently with two of the 
most popular story tellers description: “Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm saw in fairy tales the 
remnants of ancient myths, playful descendents of an ancient intuitive vision of life and the 
world” (23). This accurately reflects the essence of fairy tales, especially the tales the Grimm’s 
brothers wrote, but this statement, along with the stories, excludes an imperative reality, the 
woman’s. The values and principles, which form this patriarchal-centered ideology, differ quite 
substantially from those of a feminist-centered one. Feminist theory highlights the importance of 
understanding and accepting other perceptions of the world. To appreciate a non-patriarchal 
interpretation of the fairy tale one must liberally apply a feminist philosophy. Wendy Kolmar 
and Frances Bartkowski expand on the definition of feminist theory: 

[It is a philosophy] based on the recognition that we live in a male dominated 
culture in which women remain unacknowledged, and where women are forced 
into sex roles which demand that they be dependent, passive, nurturant, etc. Men 
too must assume sex roles [but these] are not nearly as crippling as women’s. [It] 
is a commitment to eradicating the ideology of domination that permeates 


Western culture on various levels—sex, race, and class, to name a few—and a 
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commitment to reorganizing U.S. society, so that the self-development of people 
can take precedence over imperialism, economic expansion, and material desires. 
(Kolmar 8) 
Many steps culminate to form a model for feminist theory including description, analysis, vision 
and strategy. Modern feminists keep distinct and progressive goals in mind when creating and 
applying this suitable model. 

Barbara G. Walker wrote Feminist Fairy Tales to recreate the traditional tales from our 
childhood (i.e. “Cinderella,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” etc.) to fit more modern and realistic 
themes and morals. She begins with analyzing many of the female archetypes and societal roles 
that we have forgotten or simply ignore. Other authors successfully applied this theory with 
other fairy tales and legends; Marion Zimmer Bradley’s The Mists of Avalon focuses on the 
women’s roles, contributions, and struggles during the reign of King Arthur. Although Barbara 
Walker’s tales are dissimilar in themes and morals from traditional works the form and style 
remain the same. Her tales, like Grimm’s, are short and simplistic in syntax, lack a sense of real 
time, and do not include specific identities for characters or places, and “delight in repetition” 
(Luthi 53). It also maintains the “Once upon at time in a land far, far away” mentality. 

The first step begins with description: “[c] hanging people’s perceptions of the world 
through new descriptions of reality, is usually a prerequisite for altering that reality” (Kolmar & 
Bartkowski 13). Her rare beauty, black hair, and snow-white skin describe Grimm’s “Snow 
White,” emphasizing the importance of the female’s physical attributes, which overshadows any 
other relevant characteristics. By placing less emphasis on the female characters’ beauty the 


writer can explore the more feminine facets of the world. 
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One essential facet of the feminine world that, quite often, gets ignored is the Great 
Goddess or Great Mother. Anthony Stevens reveals her significance in many cultures: 
Most ancient and impressive is the Great Mother. It seems she has always been 
with us. The maternal-as-archetype may well have been the first transpersonal 
principle to be the object of religious awe and veneration, just as the mother-as- 
person is the first object of our love to this day. Not only is the goddess still 
widely revered as the Virgin Mary, [in our Western culture] but her cult has been 
revived in the biologically regenerated Gaia, Goddess of the Earth. [.. .] 
Everywhere the Great Goddess Mother appears as the source of life and 
abundance; she is the nutrient earth, the cornucopia, the ever-fruitful womb. 
(188-189) 
Many traditional fairy tales include old female witches and stepmothers as the monsters or veil 
villains. These same characters appear as heroines in the feminist fairy tales. Looking at things 
from a more feminine perspective one must seek out nature, where the Great Mother thrives. 
The female exists at a level more closely knit with nature than man through her “moon-cycle” 
(Walker 193) and creative forces of giving birth, thus she possesses more power from her 
relationship with the Great Mother. She appears as “Cinder-Helle” in Walker’s feminist version 
of “Cinderella.” One of the main differences between these two tales is the exclusion of the fairy 
godmother and more emphasis on Cinder-Helle’s mother who gave her the name Helle after an 
ancient Goddess. Cinder-Helle prepares for the ball with the use of her own magic in relation to 
her “moon-time” (Walker 193). Her “moon-blood” (193) transforms into everything that she 
needs to attend the ball. After she marries the prince she uses her powers, and position as 


princess, to support others, including her stepsisters. Cinder-Helle teaches her stepsisters a 
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lesson and they both transform into civilized women. The transformation of the fairy tale 
“Cinderella” illustrates how the powers of the Great mother exist in all women. 

As mentioned previously, the Great Mother thrives in nature. When the hunter in 
Grimm’s fairy tales destroy animals, the most common of them the dragon, or parts of the forest, 
he destroys a part of the Mother Goddess along with it. The dragon embodies the same creative 
forces and destructive powers as the Great Mother. It is ironic that the sorceress and the dragon 
remain the two most common threats towards men in Grimm’s tales. The Grimms focus on the 
destructive and negative forces of the dragon. This sends the message that children should avoid 
and fear these powerful forces of nature. Instead of teaching children to live in harmony with 
nature the tales tech fear of the unknown and encourage children, especially young girls, to feel 
comfortable living an isolated existence imprisoned in a tower of complete naiveté. Anthony 
Stevens illustrates the positive energies of the dragon: 

In the East [...] the dragon’s role is creative rather than demonic. As the uroboric 
dragon biting its tail, it represents cosmogonic powers slumbering in primordial 
chaos. [.. .] In their manifest form, dragons are at home in air, earth, fire, and 
water: they generate lightning, thunder, and rain, and ensure fertility order, and 
prosperity. (371-372) 
The feminist viewpoint communicates a message quite the opposite from Grimm’s, of 
independence, ingenuity, self-reliance, and integrity. 

The next step in applying feminist theory requires analysis, a way of “seeking to 
understand the sources of women’s oppression and why it is perpetuated, [in order to do this] we 
have to examine biology, economics, psychology, sexuality, and so on” (Kolmar & Bartowski). 


The most efficient way to understand this is through an example of Barbara Walker’s fairy tales. 
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In Grimm’s fairy tale “The Frog King,” we see a young princess who is revolted by the 
persistence of the frog’s requests to share her meals, belongings, and bed with him. The story 
revolves around the idea of arranged and forced marriages, especially within royal families. The 
princess is ordered to follow her father’s commands, which perpetuates the idea of male 
domination—even by a male frog. In Barbara Walker’s “The Frog Princess,” we see a reversal 
of the roles along with attitudes. In this version the frog is, obviously, a female, and she is in 
love with the prince. The tale develops further than just her transformation and marriage to the 
prince. It touches on social issues, specifically the appropriate manners for her social class and 
position in society. She cannot get rid of her old habits and ways, which the people of the court 
find revolting and embarrassing (i.e. eating flies and hopping about the garden naked). 
Eventually she decides to go back to her pond and become a frog once again. After 
transforming into a classic fairy tale princess and living out the dream, she realizes that although 
she loves the prince dearly, she cannot sacrifice her entire happiness of her previous life for his 
love any longer. This is a common problem many women struggle with daily: to not become a 
doormat, to maintain self-respect and dignity within a relationship. In this story the frog princess 
changes her identity completely to live in the world of the prince. Her freedoms are soon taken 
away: 
Having to stand still for hours at a time during state receptions and diplomatic 
functions, and [trying to] get used to waiting each morning and evening while a 
bevy of handmaids dressed or undressed her, arranged her hair, and laced her into 
agonizingly confining corsets. She [felt] [...] weighed down by heavy, 
embroidered, bejeweled clothes with their stiff sleeves and multiple skirts. 


(Walker 42) 
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The little frog princess decides she cannot be happy living in the prince’s (patriarchal) world and 
she leaves. 

As we can see from Barbara Walker’s “The Frog Princess,” not all marriages in these 
fairy tales last. Does this mean that Walker’s tales don’t constitute valid fairy tales, if the prince 
and princess don’t live happily ever after? Yes, they are still fairy tales and everyone does live 
happily ever after. The difference lies in the more modern feminist concept that a woman, 
including a princess, can live happily without her prince. During the early 1980s the world 
witnessed a true-life fairy tale when Prince Charles married Lady Diana. When the perfect 
London (marriage) fairy tale came tumbling down our traditional tales came with it, and 
transformed into a new kind of tale: a woman-makes-it—on-her-own tale. The feminist fairy tales 
legitimize a girl’s right to live happily without a prince or to not feel wrong for not wanting him 
in the first place. We need to allow our girls to rejoice in the freedom of living happily without 
the pressure of finding her Prince Charming. Morals and values change constantly and so our 
literature needs to reflect those changes or inspire them. 

Following an analysis the next stage, in feminist theory, involves pinpointing a vision. A 
vision consists of a collection of morals and values, which Kolmar and Bartowski explain: 

In taking action to bring about change, we operate consciously or unconsciously 
out of certain assumptions about what is right or what we value (principles), and 
out of our sense of what society ought to be (goals). [...] Visions, principles, and 
goals will change with experience, but the more explicit we make them, the more 
our actions can be directed towards creating the society we want, as well as 


reacting to what we don’t like. (14) 
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Take for example the Grimm’s story of “Snow White” whose message is that women are jealous 
creatures who seek out revenge on innocent victims, and stepmothers and daughters cannot 
maintain a civilized relationship. They are too busy trying to compete for male attention. In 
“Snow Night,” another feminist tale, oddly enough Snow Night’s relationship with her 
stepmother greatly contrasts with the one in Grimm’s tale. It is the stepmother who assists Snow 
Night during her time of turmoil. The queen (sorceress/stepmother) is portrayed as quite a 
different character in this tale. She is described as “‘a noted sorceress, and also famous for her 
beauty, of a more mature type than that of the young princess” (Walker 21). Overall this story 
focuses on the relationship between Snow Night and her stepmother with a positive twist. 
“Snow Night” dispels the pattern of stepmothers and stepdaughters dysfunctional relationships 
within fairy tales. 

Finally, one must employ a strategy to complete the feminist theory. A strategy consists 
of an integration of all the components previously discussed. A battle plan must be 
implemented: 

The overall approach one takes to how to accomplish one’s goals. It entails 
making judgments about what will lead to change—judgments that are based both 
on description and analysis of reality, and on visions, principles, and goals. 
Developing a strategy also involves examining various tools for change [...] and 
determining which are most effective in what situations. (Kolmar & Bartowski) 
The intentions of Barbara G. Walker’s Feminist Fairy Tales “are to be playful, sometimes 
funny, sometimes thought-provoking, [with] a feminist message of some kind embodied in each” 
(2). They bring about so much more than that. Her fairy tales expand on the meaning of what 


the Grimms intended so many years ago. She has altered the path of literature and women’s 
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place within it, both as writers and characters. Walker’s collection of fairy tales demonstrates an 
evocative application of feminist theory. 

Feminist Fairy Tales represent only the beginning of a new tradition in telling fairy tales. 
This tradition should continue with our changing times. These fairy tales and others like them 
provide new roles and attitudes, which give children the opportunity to reject old fashioned and 
restricting ideas; the evil stepmother transforms into the Great Goddess and the “dragon’s role 
becomes creative rather than demonic” (Stevens 371-371). It is important for children to 
worship new heroines or heroes. The villains of yesterday shine as our heroes of today. Fairy 
tales reflect our values and our culture; women function as an essential part of society and 
therefore deserve equal representation in all art forms, which accurately portrays the feminine 


reality. 
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A SEMIOTIC APPROACH TO MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY 


RHYME PICTUREBOOKS 
Kent W. Hooper 


“What is the use of a book,” thought Alice, “without pictures or conversation.” 
—Lewis Carroll. Akce’s Adventures in Wonderland (1865) 
Chapter One: Down the Rabbit-Hole, Paragraph 1 


In the 1860s in England the color-printer Edmund Evans began to produce for 
picturebooks, including collections of nursery rhymes, high-quality reproductions of 
stimulatingly original art work by Walter Crane (1845-1915), Kate Greenaway (1846-1901), and 
Randolph Caldecott (1846-1886). Roughly simultaneously another printer, George Baxter, had 
begun to develop the mechanical means that would rapidly lead to making color printing good, 
cheap and suitable for book illustration (Gentry, in Mahony et al: 166-67; Bader, 1976: 3; 
Overton, in Mahony et al: 55ff.; Whaley: 23-4.; Darling: 11, 15-35). As Darling notes: “Full- 
color illustration...had formerly been used rarely, as it involved expensive methods such as 
stenciling or hand tinting” (15). Ever since these times of Evans and Baxter—not to minimize the 
significance of earlier children’s books with illustrations (see, for example, Pierpont Morgan 
Library)—publishers have employed a dizzying array of illustrators to produce visual images to 
gloss editions of Mother Goose Rhymes. In addition to Crane (The House that Jack Built, 1865; 
Sing a Song of Sixpence, 1866; The Baby’s Opera, a book of old rhymes with new dresses, 1877 
and others), Greenaway (Mother Goose, 1881), and Caldecott (The House that Jack Built, 1872; 
Sing a Song for Sixpence, 1880; Heh Diddle Diddle and Baby Bunting, 1882 to mention but a 
few) in the nineteenth century, among the best known illustrators from the first half of the 


twentieth century to have contributed illustrations to collections of nursery rhymes are: Eulalie 
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[Banks](1895-still alive as of 1997), Roger Duvoisin (1904-1980), Johnny Gruelle (1880-1938), 
the Haders—Berta (1891-1976) and Elmer (1889-1973), Lois Lenski (1893-1974), Maxfield 
Parrish (1870-1966), Fern Bisel Peat (1893-1971), Willy Pogany (1882-1955), Arthur Rackham 
(1867-1939), Fedor Rojankovsky (1891-1970), E. Boyd Smith, Jessie Willcox Smith (1863- 
1935), and Tasha Tudor (b. Starling Burgess 1915- ). Prominent names active more recently 
include Charles Addams (1912-1988), Tomie dePaola (b. 1934), Douglas Gorsline (1913-1985), 
Arnold Lobel (b. 1933), Hilda Offen, Richard Scarry (b. 1919), Maurice Sendak (b. 1928), and 
the young pop-up-book artist Robert Sabuda (b. 1965). 

While the individual rhymes themselves seldom vary substantially—the number of verses 
included for some of the rhymes being the primary variation—the glossing illustrations do differ, 
at times considerably. As scholars of illustrated versions of fairy tales have already noted in 
their own research on this topic (see, for example, Nikolajeva and Scott: 41ff.), such differences 
often can be accounted for as not only reflecting the individual style of the artist “but also the 
general style in illustration at a particular period, ideology, pedagogical intentions, the society’s 
views on certain things...and so on” (Nikolajeva and Scott, 42). Thus what appears at least as 
interesting as the differences among illustrations accompanying any particular rhyme are the 
similarities. 

Even superficial analysis of texts and illustrations in well over one hundred editions of 
illustrated versions of Mother Goose Rhymes reveals obvious patterns. For example, certain 
rhymes seem almost always to be included and also to be accompanied by illustrations, whereas 
certain other rhymes are only occasionally printed—and when they are, they are rarely found 
with illustrations. These patterns might be explained if one examines the nature of the 


relationship between written text and visual image in light of semiotic theories concerning 
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interarts relations advanced by the American philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce (1839-1914) 
and by more contemporary sign theorists or interart scholars such as Umberto Eco or W.J.T. 
Mitchell. 

Relational thinking lies at the heart of attempts to outline similarities among works of 
differing media. Eco, for one, suggests that conclusions based on equivalences, or relying solely 
on deductive reasoning, do not figure prominently in the cognitive process of comparing signs 
belonging to different semiotic systems: 

If signs were rooted in mere equivalence, then understanding would 
represent a simple case of modus ponens....This is in fact the absolutely deductive 
process we implement when dealing with substitutional tables, as...with the dots 
and dashes of the Morse alphabet. But it does not seem that we do the same with 
all the other signs, that is, when we are not invited to recognize the conventional 
equivalence between two expressions belonging to two different semiotic 
systems, but when we have to decide what content should be correlated to a given 
expression (Eco, 1984: 39). 

Art works, regardless of media, are composed of formal features, of signs, and as Charles 
Sanders Peirce defines it, “A sign, or representamen, is something which stands to somebody for 
something in some respect or capacity” (2:228). Peirce’s conception is based on—yet modifies— 
the classical definition of sign as aliquid stat pro aliquo. Vincent Colapietro explains: “While the 
classical formula portrays the sign in terms of a dyadic relationship, the Peircean definition 
conceives it in terms of a triadic structure’; that is, “a sign not only stands for something, it 


stands to someone” (207). 
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According to Peirce, a sign in all cases, and thus in a work of visual art or literature, is 
connected with three things: “the ground, the object, and the interpretant” (2:229). The way 
these concepts are related is as follows: 

A sign, or representamen...addresses somebody, that is, creates in the 
mind of that person an equivalent sign, or perhaps a more developed sign. That 
sign which it creates I call the interpretant of the first sign. The sign stands for 
something, its object. It stands for that object, not in all respects, but in reference 
to a sort of idea, which I have sometimes called the ground of the representamen. 
(2:228) 

For Peirce, a sign is either an icon, an index, or a symbol, depending on how it can be 
related via the interpretant to what Peirce calls its dynamic object (2:243, 1:558-59). An index 
for Peirce is “a sign determined by its dynamic object by virtue of being in a real relation to it” 
(Correspondence 33; see also 8:335). Or as Robert Innis accurately rephrases it using less 
technical terminology: “indices signify by existential or physical connection with their objects” 
(2). A symbol, for Peirce, is “a sign which is determined by its dynamic object only in the sense 
that it will be so interpreted. It thus depends either upon a convention, a habit, or a natural 
disposition of its interpretant, or of the field of its interpretant” (Correspondence 33). Again, as 
Innis explains, symbols “signify without motivation, through conventions and rules, there being 
no immediate or direct bond between symbols and objects.” An icon, for Peirce, is “a sign which 
is determined by its dynamic object by virtue of its own internal nature” (Correspondence 33) or 
as Innis puts it, icons “are based on ‘resemblance’ between sign and object as well as on a 


putative sharing of ‘properties’.” 
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Peirce examines numerous examples of indices, including a weathercock, which is an 
index of the direction of the wind; a plumb-bob, an index of vertical direction; a sundial, which 
indicates the time of day; and, a low barometer with moist air and coming rain” (2:285-86). To 
illustrate his notion of symbol, in turn, Peirce uses the following example: 

We speak of writing or pronouncing the word “man”; but it is only a 
replica, or embodiment of the word, that is pronounced or written. The word 
itself has no existence although it has a real being, consisting in the fact that 
existents will conform to it. It is a general mode of succession of three sounds or 
representamens of sounds, which becomes a sign only in the fact that a habit, or 
acquired law, will cause replicas of it to be interpreted as meaning a man or men. 
The word and its meaning are both general rules; but the word alone of the two 
prescribes the qualities of its replicas in themselves. (2:292) 

With respect to iconic representamen, Peirce argues for three varieties, which he terms 
hypoicons: images, diagrams and metaphors (2:276-77), whose characteristics are conveniently 
summarized by Wendy Steiner: 

A sign which substantially replicates its object, e.g., a model of a house 
showing doors, windows, and other house properties, is called an image; a sign 
whose relations replicate those of its object, e.g., a blueprint of a house, is called a 
diagram; and a sign that represents...the representative character of another sign 
through a parallelism, e.g., “snail shell” used for “house” to stress the house’s 
protective nature, is a metaphor. (20) 

There are, however, problems with Peirce’s general theory of iconism, indeed with any 


theory of iconism that supposes that signs are to some degree similar to analagous to, or naturally 
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linked with their object. As Eco points out in his “Critique of Iconism,” one finds that not only 
in symbols but also in icons “a correlational convention is in operation” (Theory 191). Thus 
when one speaks of a similarity between a sign and an object, one is actually referring to a 
relationship between the image and a previously culturalized content. Or as Martin Heusser 
explains, meaning is not the result of icons standing “in a natural, self-evident relation to what 
they represent....[but rather] of exceedingly complex and elusive cultural, psychological and 
physiological synergisms, of whose operation we are largely unaware” (15-16). 

Similarly whereas for Peirce icons can signify by natural resemblance, for theorists like 
Nelson Goodman icons signify due to inculcation and thus “depend at any time entirely upon 
what frame or mode [of representation] is then standard” (Languages 38; see also “Realism” 
269-72). The connection between the two views is aptly described by Steiner when she 
observes: 

Considering the array of languages and other models of reality, and the 
changes in them throughout history, one could not argue for a fully iconic 
representation of reality through any sign system. All sign systems are 
conventional. But once a system is conventional, its artificiality is largely 
invisible, and the system is perceived as a model, a diagram of reality. A work of 
art that imitates a model of reality thus seems to be imitating reality itself. (30-31) 

In this context, it is understandable why in his critique of iconism Eco would define 
“sign” differently than Peirce: “I propose to define as a sign everything that, on the grounds of a 
previously established social convention, can be taken as something standing for something else” 
(Theory 16). Eco’s basic definition of sign, with its emphasis on the notion of convention, 


corresponds roughly to what Peirce would call a symbol. 
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At the same time, as James A.W. Heffernan astutely comments: “Whether or not 
resemblance itself is something we are taught to see cannot change the fact that we customarily 
do see it between certain kinds of pictures and what they represent” (173). In this sense, certain 
signs can clearly be seen as iconic insofar as they resemble actual objects if not naturally then at 
least by reason of their conformity to a model of reality readily accepted by most viewers. In 
turn the sign that would be purely symbolic is one which does not resemble an actual object or 
conform to a model of reality accepted by most viewers (see Goodman, Languages 36-38). 

It is important to note, however, that Peirce himself did not consider these classes of 
signs—index, symbol, and icon—as mutually exclusive. On the contrary, all three aspects 
frequently or, he sometimes suggests, invariably, overlap and are co-present. As Eco has noted, 
“never in Peirce, does one meet a ‘real’ icon, a ‘real’ index or a ‘real’ symbol, but rather the 
result of a complex intertwining of processes of iconism, symbolization and indexicalization" 
(“Producing” 177; see also Pele 13-14; Grigely 248). 

As I see it, understanding of signs—regardless of whether they are icons, indices, or 
symbols—and furthermore of relations is not a mere matter of recognition, of a stable 
equivalence, but rather of interpretation. In turn, the tasks of the interarts scholar in comparing 
the works in various media are to identify those signs, to trace a system of signification rules 
which allow these signs to acquire meaning, and to interpret relationally these signs and 
signification rules by means of what Peirce will call abductive reasoning. 

It is true that relations of signs of a particular artistic or semiotic system are largely 
matters of convention peculiar to that system. Yet the relations among signs of one artistic 
system may diagram the relations among signs in another system, in much the same manner as is 


outlined in the following example provided by Peirce: 
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let f1 and f2 be the two distances of the two foci of a lens from the lens. Then, 
1+1=1 
fi fr fo 

This equation is a diagram of the form of the relation between the two focal distances and 
the principal focal distance; and the conventions of algebra (and all diagrams...depend upon 
conventions) in conjunction with the writing of the equation, establish a relation between the 
very letters fi, f2, fo regardless of their significance, the form of which relation is the Very Same 
as the form of the relation between the three focal distances that these letters denote. (4:530) 

In much the same fashion, although different art media diverge from one another most 
dramatically at the level of aesthetic convention, similarities occur at the inter-art level—that is, 
between intra-art sign relations. As Peirce explains during his discussion of the manner in which 
iconic representation such as metaphors and diagrams relate to their objects: “many diagrams 
resemble their objects not at all in looks; it is only in respect to the relations of their parts that 
their likeness consists” (2:282). It is at this level of the overlaying diagrammatic relations 
between relations-of-signs that one might find a useful way of discussing how visual illustrations 
relate to written texts. 

Comparisons of Mother Goose Rhymes and their illustrations suggest that greater 
possibility of diagrammatic relation (a form of iconic relation) correlates with more frequent 
inclusion in editions of Mother Goose Rhymes: “Jack be Nimble,” “Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” 
“The House that Jack Built,’ “Wee Willie Winkie,” “Three Blind Mice,” “Humpty Dumpty,” 
“Jack Sprat,” “The Cat and the Fiddle,” “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” and “The Pumpkin Eater’ to 


mention but a few examples. 
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Where the possibility of diagrammatic relation between text and image does not suggest 
itself readily, the result is often exclusion from editions: “Dance, Little Baby,” “The Man in the 
Wilderness,” “The girl in the lane, that couldn’t speak plain,” “If all the Seas were one Sea,” 
“Tt’s once I courted as pretty a lass” and “In a cottage in Fife... ,” again just to mention a few 
titles. For the sake of example, quoting one at length here seems appropriate: “In a cottage in 
Fife,/Lived a man and his wife,/Who, believe me, were comical folk;/For to people’s 
surprise/They saw with both eyes/And their tongues moved whenever they spoke!/When quite 
fast asleep,/I’ ve been told that to keep/their eyes open they could not contrive;/They walked on 
their feet,/And ‘twas thought what they eat/Helped, with drinking, to keep them alive.” 

Focusing more specifically on some of the most frequently occurring rhymes, one will 
find that many basic diagrammatic relationships between text and image remain relatively 
constant, regardless of artist. It is in the non-diagrammatic relations where variations in 
illustrations occur that will or can reflect the individual style of the artists, the general style in 
illustration at a particular period, ideology, pedagogical intentions, and the society’s views on 
certain topics or issues. Consider, for example the presence of the electrical carving knife in 
Charles Addams’s illustration of “Three Blind Mice” or the intrusion of the automobile in Willy 
Pogany’s version of “Where are you going to, my pretty maid.” 

By taking one short rhyme (length is not the only determiner: “House that Jack Built” or 
“Old Mother Hubbard” would work just as well), one can show how all words are accounted for 
in the accompanying illustration: “Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall;/Humpty Dumpty had a great 
fall./All the king’s horses/And all the king’s men/Couldn’t put Humpty together again.” Humpty 
Dumpty is pictured so frequently that few people today think of the verse as containing a riddle 


(Opie: 252). The riddle has the same form and same motif in a number of countries—Humpty 
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Dumpty appears as Boule, boule in France, Thille Lille in Sweden, Lille-Trille in Denmark, 
Hillerin Lillerin in Finland, Annebadadeli in Switzerland and as Trille Trdlle, Etje-Papetyje, 
Wirgele-Wargele, Gigele-Gagele, Riintzelken-Piintzelken and Hiimpelken-Piimpelken in various 
parts of Germany (see Mannhardt or BOhme). 

All illustrations depict Humpty as either an egg or as an egg-shaped figure; almost all 
have him sitting on a wall; all incorporate a wall. The expression “Had a great fall” seems to be 
both where the most variation occurs and what presents illustrators with the most difficult 
problem to solve visually:' Wright (facial expression predicts what will happen); Tudor 
(avoids); Woodruff (pre-fall); Addams (before/after/soldiers); Eulalie (before/soldiers); Hall 
(before/after); Lobel (before/during/after); Marks (only after); Parrish (only before); Peat (only 
after/soldiers); Pogany (before/after); Provensens (before/after/soldiers); Rojankovsky 
(before/during/after/soldiers); Wrigleys (twists everything entirely). 

In sum, I am going to try an analogy that will be lost I am afraid on those not familiar 
with the traditional dance music of Ireland: the illustrator takes the rhyme as the fiddler takes the 
tune that has been passed down through the generations—tt is in the embellishments where the 


art is to be found, but the tune itself is always present. 


Endnote 
' Problems with release related to copyright have prevented inclusion of the illustrations 


themselves with this current essay. 
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SARA'S NEW BODY, AND OTHER TALES FROM MY 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
Catherine McLaughlin 


My autograph album, received as a present from God knows whom in 1970, is a zippered 
item, a compact lozenge with a cartoon on its cover of a girl and two boys exchanging 
signatures, cheerfully lining up to use one of the boys' backs as a writing desk. As far as I knew 
at the time, girls and boys never mingled, let alone signed each other's autograph books, for fear 


of a mutual transfer of "fleas"; perhaps the cover's optimism was its appeal to the buyer. 
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What seems like optimism, however, is really, I see now, a cautionary tale. The girl is wearing a 
mini-skirt and shoes that are too big for her; her glasses are pushed, in an adult way, to the top of 
her head, as if she needs bifocals to see the book in front of her. Autograph-getting appears to be 
a form of dress-up, a dry run at dating. It is the girl, in fact, who is doing the signing, who is the 
object of interest, her bum cocked towards the boy who waits, book in hand, for her impress. He 
seems scruffy, this boy—a jeaned, plaid-shirted, red-haired Archie to the lucky, better-dressed 
Reggie whose book and back are in use, whose chest seems already suggestively broad. The red- 
haired boy is in fact second in line for the girl's attention, after a dog—perhaps her dog, who 
holds her book in his mouth; there is a winsome plea in the careful way the red-headed boy 
stands, apart from and slightly lower than the others, his book at the ready. The plaid shirt 
blends ominously with some exposed bricks in a wall behind the group; the children seem to be 
in some kind of disreputable alley, a fitting place for this sexualized rite, where there are winners 
and wallflowers, it seems, and girls dressed in a certain way who put out—if only, as yet, their 
signatures. 

My book failed; only girls signed it, after all, and only four of them—my mom and my 
friends Karen, Reenie and Sandy. I was unpopular and undedicated; I was only eight, I wouldn't 
see any good in nostalgia for at least another three years, when I declared, at age eleven, that the 
best part of my life was over, that those same boys who didn't sign my book would enter my 
world in an as yet obscure but surely troubling way. I can see now, looking at the cover of the 
album, where that hunch came from. 

I can see now that no one could have succeeded with this book. Its interior is downright 
martial, bound to disappoint those drawn by the cover's seedy, faux innocence. An American 


wee 


flag unfurls on the first page, followed by blanks left free for "class officers," "school history," 
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and "My Favorite" book, song, game, "chum." A prefatory poem cautions signers to be clever 
but mindful of the longevity of their words; such pep and order is foreign and invigorating. As it 
was, no doubt, in 1970. I craved some kind of big life then, some belonging to structure. I liked 
lists, and plans; I applauded the U.S. space program and celebrated Apollo 8 with a facsimile of 
the rocket done in LiteBrite. I was scared, deeply, by the stories about "drugs" that Reader's 
Digest was organized around, and prayed "never never never" to "be involved with" them, a 
suffocating and damning relationship. I feared losing my mind, washed my hands a lot and 
looked behind me on the way home from school for things I might have dropped. We switched 
homes, in 1970, my mother, father and I. Moved to a new town to escape my dad's drunken, 
charismatic siblings. My father seemed perpetually in thrall to his elder brothers and sisters. 
They were slashingly funny and maintained shifting, amoeboid factions among themselves 
which alternately excluded and engulfed; to stop by for coffee might mean staying for three days. 
To avoid stopping might invoke silence for months. Dad's absences haunted us. I began to see 
ghosts in sizzling outlines on closet doors; small witches flapped around my bed posts. My 
mother, who lay down with me every night to comfort me, would transform, somewhere on that 
journey to sleep, into a red-eyed demon, who slowly, grinningly turned to devour me. I 
remember an omnipresent, beige fear in the house. The scrub maples along the driveway moved 
when I talked to them; coyotes sharped their way at night to the edge of the yard. 

Reading helped, and under "My Favorite Book," in the autograph album, are Steel Magic 
and Cheaper by the Dozen. The latter has been inked in later, with a different pen, after the 
move, I think. It is autobiography, the story of a family of twelve kids run, mostly, by Dad, the 
amusing, controlling and very present patriarch—a kind of utopian fantasy for me then. I leave 


this aside; the before-move, pre-lapserian stuff, the book that remained a favorite across the 
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divide between towns, interests me here. Stee! Magic leapt off the shelves of the elementary 
school library of my old town; I can still see the cover, radiant, in my hand. The title was 
puzzling and off-putting; it seemed that it must have been misspelled. "Steal Magic", with the 
implications not only of sorcery but also chase and adventure, would have been better, I thought. 
"Steel" was too modern and practical an item, but that was precisely the genius of the book, as I 
found out; ordinary cutlery could become the "cold iron" feared by the elfin world (42)—the 
mundane contained the possibility of magic. The pun was implicit too; dark forces rob Merlin 
and various other denizens of Avalon of the magical talismans which the book's child heroes are 
obliged to retrieve before stealing back to their own world, transformed. 

I crossed between worlds, between towns and between houses, in 1970. Dark forces 
seemed at work in our old house; bad monkeys on leave from the Wizard of Oz waited in the 
basement with boiling cauldrons; they idled away the time sawing perfectly concentric holes in 
the basement ceiling for me to fall through when I walked, say, across the kitchen. A gang of 
alcoholics built our new house, so it was a while coming; we lived in the garage in the meantime, 
a place of comparative light and peace. No ghosts could ever hide behind those broad bland 
doors; the cement floor was rock solid. There was a fall, though, on its way, and it had to do 
with my mother, this time, not the absent, omnipresent father of that dark garden on the edge of 
the old town, too near the woods. Dad, with lapses, settled quite happily in the new town, got a 
job near home, developed routines. My mom, on the other hand, was shackled by routine; dreary 
cooking on a hotplate in the garage by night, battle with vicious junior high students by day, with 
kids who scorned her English lessons, her French tests, and threw their own language—"cluck," 
"bitch"—at her. I was ashamed of her, and ashamed of my shame. I was teased on her account 


and then—divine justice, for failing to defend her?—on my own. I grew ugly and awkward as I 
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grew up, deficient, unfeminine, unlike the girl on the autograph book; shame, rather than fear, 
reddened the new garden. 

Fear and shame, though, are the pillars of childhood. As soon as a child is able to 
distinguish her mother's face from a stranger's she is prone to "the shame response," writes 
psychologist Silvan Tomkins (Sedgwick and Frank 140). Shame, he suggests, is an inhibitor of 
interest, a barrier to enjoyment and exploration (134-5). "Such a barrier might be because one is 
suddenly looked at by one who is strange, or because one wishes to look at or commune with 
another person but suddenly cannot because he is strange...." (135). Indeed, the gaze, according 
to Jacques Lacan, is always unsatisfactory; the mirror disappoints’. "You never look at me from 


the place from which I see you" (Lacan in Wright 117; italics in Wright).” "I" 


am always, 
intrinsically, alone. 

I had my books, though. Steel Magic is an American version of Narnia, in which the 
protagonists, three siblings, find an abandoned play castle on their uncle's property and, breaking 
down an old stone wall, end up in Avalon. Each of the children has a particular fear—Greg is 
scared of the dark, Eric dislikes water, and Sara, the youngest, is afraid of bugs. The three are set 
the task of finding talismans—a ring, a horn, a sword—stolen by the powers of evil which beset 
Avalon. Darkness, water, and giant spiders figure largely in the recovery of these objects; each 
child journeys alone, and must transcend his or her particular fear to obtain the prize. Sara 
insists on lumping a picnic basket along—fortunately, it turns out; cutlery from the basket, 
grown large, is anathema to the evil ones in Avalon. The children are summoned to their tasks 
by stepping through a giant mirror which flashes, firstly, their reflections, and then the routes to 


their individuations—a dark mountain road, a seascape, a bug-infested woodland. The journeys 


are both personal growth for the children and political success—for Avalon, and for our world, 
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too, since Avalon reflects it; the children have been stashed at their uncle's place, after all, 
because Dad, a soldier, "had been ordered to Japan on special service and had taken Mother with 
him for two months..." (15). 

Steel Magic lends itself willingly, submissively even, to a Lacanian reading. Witness the 
outsized, phallic utensils, the dramatized mirror stage, the father's law which steals over Greg, 
opportunely. Explaining their entrapment in Avalon, Greg "sounded almost like Father in a 
serious mood," Sara decides (55). Confronting a witch, Greg finds himself speaking "words 
which were strange to him" (105), "words someone, or something, else had put in his mouth" 
(107). Annoying words—"they did not please the witch" (105)—which would surely endear him 
to Dad, the military man; Greg defeats the sorceress and frees an entire platoon of knights 
immured in stone columns (109-10). 

Moreover, the three children form a kind of Oedipal triangle, much like the trio on my 
autograph album. Greg takes up the father's role, Sara, though dressed like a boy (36), ensures in 
motherly fashion that everyone has enough to eat (62, 64), and impulsive Eric tries to best his 
brother: "As usual he refused to admit that a year's difference in age meant any difference in 
daring, strength, or the ability to take care of oneself under difficulties" (26). In one scene, both 
Greg and Sara discipline Eric, berating him with the patronym—"'That's not fair and you know 
it, Eric Lowry!" (Sara) (55)—and urging "quiet!' (Greg) (55). These same tactics are called for 
what they are, shame-inducers, when Greg meets the witch: "Her tone was that of an adult 
reproving a naughty child. But it was a tone Greg had heard many times in the past and it did not 
shame him. In that the witch made her first mistake, for he was not thrown off guard in 


confusion" (105). Oedipally conscripted, well-socialized, for shame is, as Jungian Mario Jacoby 
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points out, "an important factor in the socialization of children" (Jacoby 21), the children muster 
their courage, save Avalon, and head home for supper. 

Is this enough? Given my father's feral absences and my mother's hold on language, the 
idea of a male symbolic has always seemed suspect, counter-intuitive. Judith Butler, too, 
questions the status of the law of the father as "incontestable position" (106). The symbolic, she 
suggests, is nothing more than 

the normative dimension of the constitution of the sexed subject within language. 
It consists in a series of demands, taboos, sanctions, injunctions, prohibitions, 
impossible idealizations, and threats—performative speech acts, as it were, that 
wield the power to produce the field of culturally viable sexual subjects: 
performative acts, in other words, with the power to produce or materialize 
subjectivating effects. (106) 
Performativity is perhaps a more apt way in and out of Steel Magic, and my autograph book; 
indeed, I wish to return to the notion of dressup. Shame, or at least its theorist, Silvan Tomkins, 
is implicated here. I encounter Tomkins's work through Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, another 
theorist of performativity, who values the American psychologist's work because, as she writes, 
with Adam Frank, it displaces "the Freudian emphasis on oedipality and repression" (6). 
Sedgwick and Frank, co-editors of a Tomkins reader, see his body of work as resistant to "any 
project of narrating the emergence of a core self" (6). Indeed, shame, a la Tomkins, along with 
the affects "contempt and disgust," might be "a switch point for the individuation of imaging 
systems, of consciousnesses, of bodies, of theories, of selves, an individuation that decides not 
necessarily an identity but a figuration, distinction or mark of punctuation" (22). Performances, 


figurations are, meanwhile, ongoing: the girl on the cover of my autograph book is still hobbled 
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in her big shoes; I, in the new town, am teased until I wear tinted glasses and curl my hair; and 
Sara, though she succumbs, briefly, to "a queer shamed feeling" when confronting the wizard 
Merlin (58), changes into a cat. 

Léon Wurmser, in The Mask of Shame, documents the childhood sources of his 
analysands' battles with shame and suggests "masking" (302-6) is among their weapons—both 
literal and figural masks, objects behind which to hide, as well as folkloric talismans which 
enable shameless behaviour (302). Sara's shame has to do with being scared—that unless the 
children retrieve the ring, the horn, the sword, they won't be able to go home again. Merlin has a 
spell that could whisk them immediately back to Uncle Mac's, and Sara's desire to go home 
chagrins her; her fear, faced with the enormous task Merlin has set, daunts her—understandably 
so. "'You have a choice...'" suggests Merlin (58), but do they? Do children ever have a choice, 
when faced with powerful adults, and their educative plans? "Me, I'll help too," says Sara, 
"though she did not want to at all" (59). She does help, after all, and in the process gains a "new 
body" (127). 

It is not Merlin, but a fox, who gives Sara this mask. This is a kindness on author André 
Norton's part, for overcoming arachnophobia is surely the worst of the three trials the children 
suffer; battling giant spiders is much better done with fur on. Moreover, Norton, born "Alice 
Mary" (Schlobin xv), is no stranger to performativity. The "André" is an official name change 
(Schlobin xvii); the publisher's blurb on the novel's jacket refers carefully to "the author," while 
reviewers of Steel Magic, on that same jacket, blindly call Norton "he."* "Is 'assuming' a sex like 
a speech act? Or is it, or is it like, a citational strategy or resignifying practice?" asks Butler 
(108). Both, answers the critic; such an "assumption" is, indeed, "an iterable practice," the 


repeated citing of a norm which has no preexisting ground of authority (108). Norton literally 
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allows citation, of her reviewers' pronoun usage, to shore up her performance of male gender; the 
performance of "cat" in the book allows citation of various norms of female sexuality, and 
enables a riposte to Merlin's paternalism. Though the helpful fox in the story is male, 'fox' is 
slang for 'sexy woman' and 'cat' means female sexuality too—a woman can 'cat around,’ 
promiscuously, or be desirably sexy, 'cat-like.' One can also be involved, with another woman, 
in a 'cat fight,' and I think both the sex and the anger apply here. The little girl is "excited and 
pleased with her new body" (127); "Sara-the-cat" (99) is a sensuous transformation, rich in 
smells and sights and bodily strengths (101, 127). Moreover, she obtains her body, courtesy of 
the fox, through a kind of drug-saturated witch's rite, an event to make Reader's Digest 
subscribers blanch: the fox places "small piles of green leaves" at the five points of a star within 
a circle, laid out with stones (97). "Thin trails of mist rose from the leaf piles" (98); the smell is 
"a wonderful spicy scent, like a combination of pine needles warmed by the sun and the cloves 
Mrs. Steiner [the housekeeper, in Mother's absence] used in cooking" (98). This matriarchal 
cookery is turned against giant spiders, feminine symbols themselves, who want to pack Sara up 
in a web as their own picnic lunch (130). Sara, whose body is "good for...sly work" (101), wins 
the cat fight and obtains the talisman from a toad whose mesmerizing eyes—"bright enough to 
light up the island" (134)—are counterpart to Merlin's gaze—"He had the brightest eyes Sara had 
ever seen..." (53). She wounds the toad—she kills it, eventually, by deflating it with a knife from 
the picnic basket (136)—and out, from between its lips, rolls Merlin's ring, encased in a glass 
bead (134). 

Norton might be moving from masks to carnival here, for surely this is parodic of the 
male symbolic? The ring, enclosed in its glass hymen, issues from male-identified but 


nonetheless amphibian—ambiguous? androgynous?—labia to Sara's feline mouth, where she 
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works it with her "needle-sharp cat's teeth," trying to "crunch through" (136). The word, the law, 
is resuscitated here in a mouth to mouth performance in which phalli, other than Sara's picnic 
knife Excalibur, are noticeably absent. Moreover, after Sara uses the ring to change back into 
her old self (149)—the short-haired girl who has been mistaken for a boy (36)—she removes it 
from her finger and literally flings it back at Merlin in exchange for escape from Avalon. "Sara 
pulled the cold ring from her finger, glad to be free of it. She tossed it through the frame of 
branches and saw it fall into Merlin's grasp, his fingers close about it" (150). Sara performs 
divorce, a neat reply to Merlin's shaming posture earlier in the book. Grasping Merlin, 
meanwhile, seems eager to get back his goods—the father's law cites, parodically, its own 
dubious economic history, its 'origins' in chattel. 

"To prescribe an exclusive identification for a multiply constituted subject, as every 
subject is, is to enforce a reduction and a paralysis...," writes Judith Butler (116). I have, above, 
reduced my mother and father to stereotypes of 'long-suffering' and 'wayward'—a clichéd 
citation, perhaps, of the patriarchal family. I have excised humour and tolerance and 
understanding, haven't fathomed my parents! own rich, inner experiences, the shames and joys 
which may have acted, in Sedgwick's and Frank's words, as "switch points" in their histories. 
I've prescribed an identity for myself as shame-prone and neurotic, toning down the story of my 
shamelessness, my acting up, my spoiled brat only-child excess. I've constructed Sara Lowry as 
feminist heroine, blithely refusing marriage to the law, but have left out detailed examination of 
her own desires—for instance, she is "acutely conscious" of her androgyny when faced with the 
plaited hair and long, "flower-colored dresses" of the ladies of Avalon (50-1), dresses that 
women wear, in our world, at weddings. From my "heterosexist" (Butler 93) standpoint, I 


haven't even considered that all three of the children on my autograph album might be boys, or 
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girls. I've been forgetful, as Sidonie Smith might have predicted—"Autobiographical narration 
begins with amnesia..." (18)—and deliberately exclusionary. I've told a story, where, as Smith 
writes, "there are many stories to be told and many different and divergent storytelling occasions 
that call for and forth contextually-marked and sometimes radically divergent narratives of 
identity" (18). You can't go home again, as someone has said, perhaps Raymond Williams, who 
sites his materialist critique of English literature in The Country and the City by citing his 
working class boyhood in the borderlands between country and city. "But we have to say 
also[,]" writes Williams, 

"that the village or backstreet of a child is not and cannot be the village or 

backstreet of the contemporary working adult. Great confusion is caused if the 

real childhood memory is projected, unqualified, as history. (298) 
The backstreet the children on my autograph book inhabit is, indeed, my projection, as is my 
history of self, and of Sara. You can't go home again, but you can watch the movie, maybe— 
fiddle with the projector, screen it against the walls, check its distortions against the walls, the 


background, of your current abode. 


Endnotes 

' Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick and Adam Frank, the editors of Shame and Its Sisters: A Silvan 
Tomkins Reader, write that "the first publication of Tomkins's theory of affect was in French, in 
a volume edited by a differently comparable figure, Jacques Lacan" (6). 

* Wright cites The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psycho-Analysis. London: Hogarth, 1977. 
This is a translation of Le séminaire de Jacques Lacan, Livre XT, "Les quatre concepts 


fondamentaux de la psychanalyse," Paris: 1973. 
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> Roger C. Schlobin suggests Norton often finds "androgynous" resolution to character in her 
fiction: "within themselves or in union with another, [characters] find the ideal combination of 


male and female characteristics" (xxxii). 
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SNIP SNAP THE SCISSORS GO: ILLUSTRATING THE CHILD 
IN PAIN 


Maria Motrison 


In the nineteenth century, literature for children consisted chiefly of cautionary tales: 
lurid descriptions of the disastrous consequences of child error and pedantic admonishments by 
the authors to the child reader to constantly be on guard, lest similar fates befall them. For 
crimes from carelessness with candles to such trivial transgressions as pinching sugar from the 
sugar bowl, children were roundly scolded and severely punished, sometimes to the death. In 
one exemplary tale a small boy who makes so bold as to secretly steal sugar dies for his pains 
when the sugar turns out to be arsenic. Contemporary critics might question the presence of 
arsenic in the pantry; the nineteenth century author solemnly suggests that death is apt 
punishment for such gross gluttony. 

While the cautionary tale largely disappeared at the end of the nineteenth century, one 
work remains hauntingly familiar to twenty-first century readers - Heinrich Hoffmann’s 
Struwwelpeter, created by the author in 1844 as a Christmas present for his three-year old son. 
In its tenor Hoffmann’s Struwwelpeter is a reminder of a didacticism long since abandoned, a 
relic of nineteenth century beliefs on the necessity of frightening children into good behavior. 
Hoffmann’s avowed intention was to create a humorous, didactic tale for his little boy and he 
subtitled Struwwelpeter: “Cheerful Stories and Funny Pictures.” However, it must be noted that 
these “cheerful stories” include two deaths, a near drowning, a dismemberment and a 
disappearance. Indeed, the early-20""-century psychologist Wilhelm Stekel considered 
Struwwelpeter “downright sadistic.” What makes Hoffman’s work unique among nineteenth- 


century cautionary tales is the powerful hold it continues to exercise on contemporary 
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imagination.’ The critic Marina Warner remembers the curious allure and concomitant terror 

inspired by Struwwelpeter: 
I must have been around seven when I read Struwwelpeter, and it took such 
possession of me that I kept going back and looking at the scissor-man, who 
comes flying through the door, his feet pointed in dancing slippers, his hair 
streaming back, his top hat suspended behind him on the wake of his thrust, his 
whole profile a vision of determination and his scissors longer and bigger than the 
whole of Conrad’s body, until I could not bear the terror any more and took the 
book to my father when he was gardening and asked him to burn it on the 
bonfire.’ 

Michael Morris, founder of Cultural Industry, explains: “It was a book you wanted hidden but at 

the same time always wanted to know where it was.” 

I find myself drawn to Struwwelpeter precisely because of its anomalous place in 
twentieth-century children’s literature. Still to be found in the children’s section of libraries and 
bookstores, Struwwelpeter recently appeared as a glossy art book for adults, featuring the work 
of California artist Sarita Vendetta, and as a provocative new play by a cult British rock group 
and an experimental theater troupe. Given the current cultural climate in which the spectre of the 
pedophile and the child abuser looms large, I am fascinated by the tension between the 
contemporary condemnation of corporal punishment, the taboo surrounding the child’s body, and 
the enduring popularity of a 19th century German children’s story which cheerfully recounts and 
visually delights in the death, disfigurement and disappearance of multiple children, turning the 


child in pain into an aesthetic object. In this paper I will draw your attentions to the visual 
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rendering of Struwwelpeter, using Hoffmann’s cautionary tale as a vehicle to demonstrate the 
significant role illustrations play in our reading and understanding of a text. 

Lewis Carroll’s Alice posed the question “what is the use of a book, without pictures?” 
Readers’ devotion to Struwwelpeter, despite the harsh fates meted out to its diminutive 
protagonists, may be traced in part to the presence of pictures - the colorful illustrations which 
accompany each text. Hoffmann intended these pictures not as supplemental illustrations to the 
stories, but as an integral part of the text as a whole. Hoffmann was firmly convinced that 
illustrations were central to the success of his tales: “The child learns simply only through the 
eye,” he claimed, “and it only understands that which it sees.” He reasoned that simply hearing 
the fate of a little girl who played with matches and who burned to death would be insufficient to 
prevent the child reader from committing the same act of folly. He explains: “it is in the process 
of gazing at something that tells a story or illustrates a lesson that the child will learn what to do 
in specific situations.” Thus his text both literally relates and visually reenacts the tragic fates of 
all of the children. David Lewis, in his article “The Constructedness of Texts: Picture Books and 
the Metafictive,” asserts that it is this dynamic interaction of pictures and text that makes the 
picture book a kind of “supergenre.” In a picture book the reader must contend with not one, but 
rather two texts which are in constant dialog with each other, and which must be read with and 
against each other to produce the meaning of the text. Doonan describes this relationship 
between illustration and text as a ‘melody and countermelody’ - the illustrations either echo the 
written story visually or produce a new story of their own. Comic-like in tenor, Hoffmann’s 
illustrations simultaneously add weight to and distract from the message of his tales. 

The dramatic effect which illustrations can have on our understanding of a text becomes 


readily obvious when we turn to the recent Feral House edition of Struwwelpeter. In 1999 Feral 
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House published a new edition of Struwwelpeter, replacing the original subtitle “Cheerful Stories 
and Funny Pictures” with a new title: “Fearful Stories and Vile Pictures to Instruct Good Little 
Folks.” The Feral House edition, a reissue of an 1894 American publication containing 
Hoffmann’s original tales along with 27 additional tales told in the manner of Hoffmann, 
introduces the haunting artistry of Sarita Vendetta. Though faithful to the text, Vendetta’s 
illustrations notably alter this child’s classic. In fact, in an apologetic publisher’s note, Adam 
Parfrey of Feral House admits, “though originally intended for children, the Feral House edition 


»3 The reasons for the 


of Struwwelpeter is not meant to be shown to children, but rather to adults. 
publishers’ decision rest not on any alteration to the texts themselves, but rather on the startling 
and disturbing artwork of Vendetta. 

Vendetta’s vision for Struwwelpeter differs radically from Hoffmann’s. For Hoffmann’s 
original drawings, hovering between cartoon and caricature, reinforce the light tone of his 
rhymes, and do much to belie the violence of his text. As a visual artist, Hoffmann revels in the 
child’s disobedience, illustrating each tale with multiple motion-filled pictures. His brightly 
colored protagonists dance, skip and jump energetically across the page, suggesting the active 
rebellion of the child against stern parental strictures. And while Hoffmann does not balk at 
showing violence, he does not draw flesh-and-blood children but toy figures. Consider, for 
example, the story of Little Pauline and the Matches. We observe Pauline, doll in tow, as 
heedless of her parents’ warnings, she lights the fateful matches. We watch in wonder a little 
girl alit with flames, her subsequent deadly dance, her disintegration to a pile of ashes, and the 
lachrymose threnody of Mitz and Maus, the two cats who play the chorus. Here is action, drama 


and shocking death, but somehow Hoffmann’s drawings bring laughter rather than a tear to the 


eye. To be sure there is a lesson for the reader here, but Hoffmann’s drawings suggest a hint of 
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irreverence as well; this death is so complete, so neatly ended - only a pair of bright red shoes 
and a red ribbon remain to remind us of the girl that once was - that we cannot help but smile. 
We do not mourn Pauline because she has been entirely removed from the picture. This same 
kind of artistic erasure happens in the story of Augustus who would not eat his soup. Again 
Hoffmann depicts in pictures the gradual transformation of plump child to stick figure. And yet 
precisely because Hoffmann shows us a stick figure waving his arms in defiance, we laugh. The 
illustrations serve to create distance between reader and protagonist, and enable us to chuckle 
rather than cringe. 

Whereas Hoffmann’s drawings presage the comic book, Vendetta employs a starkly 
realistic style, redirecting our attention to the content of Hoffmann’s tales and forcing an 
unsettling confrontation with their brutality. Vendetta freezes the story into a single frame; often 
her illustration focuses on the moment when the child protagonist can no longer move - 
energetically or otherwise. Her black and white drawings celebrate the moment of punishment, 
the body in pain. Her deaths, however, are a far cry from 19th century depictions of the beautiful 
deaths of children or Hoffmann’s humorous sketches. We laugh at Hoffmann, but Vendetta 
challenges our laughter and confronts us squarely with the object of that laughter. 

Vendetta’s illustrations certainly give credence to critics who call Struwwelpeter an 
“exercise in controlled sadism.” Faced with Vendetta’s illustrations, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to read Hoffmann’s rhymes as harmless and diverting children’s stories. Her pictures 
abruptly still our laughter and force us to acknowledge our own complicity in the violence of the 
tales. 

Already the difference between Vendetta and Hoffman can be seen in their depictions of 


the titular figure, the eponymous hero Struwwelpeter. Although Struwwelpeter was intended to 
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be the poster child for the fate of disobedience—and certainly receives the full disdain of the 
narrator, “pfui, alles ist mir lieber als der garstige Struwwelpeter”—Hoffmann’s drawings 
introduce a certain ambivalence which has allowed critics to read him not as a Schreckbild of a 
wayward youth, but as an anti-authoritarian hero who refuses to follow social conventions. The 
drawings both reinforce and subvert the text so that the reader’s horror at Struwwelpeter’s failure 
to cut his hair and nails turns to laughter. Vendetta’s Struawwelpeter, however, has slid so far 
down the human scale that there is no room left for laughter. 

A glance at Vendetta’s Struwwelpeter reveals a hunched figure covered with twigs and 
feathers who stares with uncomprehending eyes out from under heavy eyebrows. A bird nests in 
his hair and barnacles cling to his arms. The barnacles, denizens of shipwrecks, suggest that he, 
too, has shipwrecked and is now falling into decay, wracked by the elements. A frayed rope and 
safety pins hold his few items of clothing together; he has one shoe on, one off and the covered 
toes of his right foot suggest he is club-footed, a traditional mark of the devil. Like his 
predecessor the nails of his toes and fingers are long and curl, but unlike Hoffmann’s 
Struwwelpeter, who stands defiantly erect upon his pedestal, Vendetta’s Struwwelpeter walks 
with the slouched posture of the ape-man; the pockmarks on his face and the sagging throat 
suggestive of disease. Haphazardly put together - like the monstrous creation of Frankenstein, he 
seems only half formed. His face bears the brutish incomprehension of a beast. Like Caliban, the 
untutored brute of Shakespeare’s The Tempest, Vendetta’s Struwwelpeter seems to belong to a 
lower order of humans. 

The hopelessness which defeats Struwwelpeter so utterly on the jacket of the Feral House 
edition repeats itself in tale after tale as we witness the paralyzing punishment of the 


contumacious child. Yet while Vendetta challenges us to acknowledge the brutality of 
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Hoffmann’s work, at the same time she participates in it, exploiting that brutality for aesthetic 
purposes. Let us turn to the tale of Conrad Suck a Thumb, where Vendetta liberally splashes 
blood and tears. The initial letter of the tale of is a bleeding O, formed by two severed thumbs 
surrounded by droplets of blood. These thumbs have been neatly disconnected from the hand; 
we can see the protruding bone and veins. Immediately beneath the round gap of the thumbs 
stands the tailor, his mouth agape, his butcher’s apron and shears beflecked with blood. The 
scissors he wields are disproportionately long and drip with blood. The tailor holds the scissors 
away from his body, extending them from his crotch to point us to the picture on the opposing 
page of a baby who sits in the corner, howling piteously as he holds up his bleeding hands. His 
severed digits lie in front of him on the floor in pools of blood and an admonishing parental hand 
reprimands him, thumb and forefinger extended in a classic warning pose. In the positioning of 
that parental hand lies a grim reminder: we do not read Struwwelpeter to identify with the boy 
who loses his thumbs, but to gloat with the adult who punishes him. Like Mama, we knew the 
tailor was coming. Confronted with the child we join in the refrain: “Aha! I knew he’d come To 
naughty little Suck-a-Thumb.” 

Vendetta’s illustrations dominate the text, demanding to be read as works of art in their 
own right, rather than mere window dressing to the written text. This becomes most obvious 
when we turn to the highlight of Vendetta’s illustrations - a glossy colored painting of Conrad 
and the tailor, which stands alone, almost as a centerfold, at the midpoint of the book. Centered 
as an open door in a frame of black, the painting shows Conrad cowering in a cage while the 
terrifying tailor leans against the door, naked except for a zippered mask and a skin-colored 
apron, his sexual excitement palpable in the shears he holds against his genitals as an erect 


phallus. Violence and sex are inextricably linked in Vendetta’s painting - The shears which 
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function as a surrogate phallus suggest that it is only in the moment of cutting that the tailor is 
sexually aroused. The symbolic act of castration demonstrates the tailor’s power over the boy 
and the adult’s power over the child. 

The reader here plays the part of voyeur. We look upon the scene through an open door: 
the tailor, his tongue hanging out with lascivious delight, leers at us, inviting us to join him in his 
punishment of the boy. Vendetta’s work is rich with symbolism: the torso of a dressmaker’s 
manikin atop the boys cage stands as a grim reminder of the incipient mutilation; needles, 
scissors and other tools of his trade pierce the tailor’s body. The needles not only call attention 
to his occupation as tailor, but suggest a kinship with the addict - after all this is not the first 
child the tailor has maimed, nor will it be the last. A jar of pickled thumbs stands at the tailor’s 
feet — mute reminders of other victims of the tailor’s shears. The hood which the tailor wears, 
executioner style, masks his features. Through his facelessness Vendetta forces us to 
acknowledge the relationship between tailor and reader - he could be any one of us. The door to 
the room is open - at any time we, too, could walk in, don the mask, and join the tailor in his 
pursuits. Meanwhile the boy’s gaze confronts us as he sits trapped, silent and pleading in his 
cage. 

Vendetta’s artistic accomplishment in this book is twofold. Through the graphic nature 
of her artwork she forces us to acknowledge the connection between violence and aesthetics. 
Repeatedly in her illustrations she chooses as the aesthetic moment the child in pain - Polly, 
standing as a statue in the corner with a huge foot behind her, Kasper dead in his soup bowl and 
of course the highlight of her book, the voyeuristic view of the scissors man and his victim. 
Secondly, her illustrations make dramatically clear the pedophobia of Hoffmann’s text and 


implicate us in that pedophobia. That open door reminds us, that as much as we recoil from the 
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tailor’s perverse delight in torturing the boy, we too are consumers of this erotic fantasy. After 
all, Vendetta’s work is meant to be looked at. This is a coffee table book: large size, with a 
glossy cover and full page illustrations, complete with a scholarly introduction by Jack Zipes. 
The publisher’s marking on the book jacket classifies this book first as Art, then as Folklore, then 
as Children’s Literature. 

Struwwelpeter, reread through Vendetta’s illustrations, raises challenging questions about 
our attitudes toward the child and the way we read stories of violence enacted upon the child’s 
body. For while we proclaim the sacredness of the child and the child’s body, under the cover of 
this classic children’s book we are only too happy to indulge in the most violent pedophobia, 


exploiting the child as victim for our viewing pleasure. 


Endnotes 

' An 1894 edition of Struwwelpeter, published in America hails the book as one that “has proven 
its genuine appeal to the childish heart,” describing it as “irresistible to little folks, with its quaint 
verse and quainter hand-colored drawings.” According to Jack Zipes, to date over 700 German 
editions, countless translations and hundreds of imitations and parodies of Struwwelpeter have 
been published. 

* Warner, Marina. No Go the Bogeyman: Scaring, Lulling and Making Mock. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1998, p. 380. 

* The back jacket of the book features a dramatic message to the reader: “WARNING! THIS 
CHILDREN’S BOOK IS NOT FOR CHILDREN!” Written in scarlet and all in caps beneath a 


skull and (scissors) crossbones (the universal symbol for poison), this warning functions both to 
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caution and beguile the reader. This tension between sadism and seduction, between playfulness 


and punishment is one that marks Vendetta’s work. 
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AM I NORMAL?: INTRODUCING PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM THROUGH ROBERT CORMIER 
NOVELS 


Susan L. Padezanin 


Issues of schizophrenia, obsessive-compulsive disorder, depression, and general mental 
illness abound in the novels by Robert Cormier. It is rare that he gives us a mentally stable 
protagonist or other main character and mental institutions are often used as a backdrop. It is not 
surprising since Robert Cormier chooses his protagonists to be of such a young age that they 
would be easily susceptible to emotional upheavals, inadequacy, and self-loathing. Sharon 
Stringer, a developmental psychologist and author of Conflict and Connection: The Psychology 
of Young Adult Literature states, “The protagonists of young adult literature often learn by 
confronting the most disturbing images and fears inside their heads and hearts. Internally, they 
discover solutions in the last place they expected” (Stringer 96). It is my position that teaching 
Robert Cormier’s novels in a high school classroom is an excellent way to introduce discussion 
regarding mental illness. 

It is a known fact that many teenagers struggle with being accepted by their peers in an 
attempt at fitting in. By dressing and acting alike, teens have the incorrect image that this is 
“normal” and what society expects of them. Appearing different or abnormal are labels they try 
to avoid at all costs. When introducing topics of mental illness, teachers can address the 
normalcy issue and contend that individuality does have its benefits. This would also be an 
appropriate time to explain that one of the fears of mental illness is ignorance. By not knowing 


about certain diseases, assumptions are made, and thus the stigma that any mental ill person is 
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“not normal” results. Since this is such an important issue to adolescents, the explanation of 
mental illness and its relation to normalcy can, with a bit of luck, wipe out the stigma. 

Some teachers and parents may ask, ““Why talk about mental health issues in a high 
school class in the first place?” Mental illness is not just a concern for adults, it also occurs in 
children as young as five-years-old. According to the National Institute of Mental Health, 
approximately 7.5 million American children under the age of 18 suffer from a mental disorder. 
In high schools, psychology is usually taught as a separate subject and often the theories and 
facts of the field are stated with clinical coldness. Rarely do we see conversation on how mental 
illness can affect the lives of the students in our classrooms and usually this occurs only after a 
tragedy happens, such as a school shooting or other violence. By using Cormier’s books, which 
are chock-full of the emotional problems most teenagers face daily, students have the 
opportunity outside of the psychology class to identify with characters who may be suffering in 
similar ways to themselves. Additionally, by discussing mental illness the stigma often related to 
this topic can be erased. This coursework can be introduced easily with some additional research 
and reading by the instructor. 

The preparation for teaching about mental illness is not unlike the groundwork for 
preparing any regular English class lesson. Besides reading the novels by Cormier, there are 
several books dedicated to the teaching of his material. One of the foremost in this category is 
Presenting Robert Cormier by Patricia Campbell. Written while in contact with Cormier, the 
book provides some delicious insider information about the man behind the controversial 
characters in his highly read novels. There is no shortage of good information on teaching 
Robert Cormier in the classroom (see Appendix One). The final step in preparation is 


researching the mental health field, which can be accomplished in the library or on the Internet 
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(See Appendix Two). This research should consist of the specific disease to be discussed (i.e. 
schizophrenia or depression) and also general mental illness in adolescents. After research is 
concluded and preparation is complete, the topics can be introduced in the classroom. 

The first of Cormier’s books I have chosen for possible discussion is Fade, which was 
published in 1988. It is about a 13 year-old boy, Paul, who discovers he has the ability to 
disappear or fade. This power is passed from uncle to nephew in the novel and it is Ozzie, Paul’s 
nephew, who suffers from the after-effects of this condition. Ozzie experiences bouts of 
schizophrenia. Symptoms of this disorder include delusions and hallucinations. Ozzie's 
schizophrenia seems to be a coping response to the physical abuse from his stepfather. We see 
his disorder in the voice that tells him what to do. Toward the end of the novel, we hear the 
voice for the first time as it propels Ozzie to commit acts of revenge and violence. “He fought 
against the urges because they interrupted him, prevented him from doing what he planned to do. 
One day, the voice grew out of the urges” (Cormier, Fade 232). It continued taunting Ozzie and 
even demanded that he kill people he did not know. The voice takes control of Ozzie's actions 
and he is forced to obey it. This is dangerous because we can see the voice has no conscience 
and it is purely evil. 

The Encyclopedia of Mental Health states “Because of their illness, schizophrenic 
patients have a distorted ability to determine whether a situation or event they perceive is real, 
because while they are doing one activity, they may hear a voice talking about something totally 
unrelated” (Kahn and Fawcett 341). This is also shown in Fade as the voice increases its 
presence. Ozzie becomes more and more confused as he cannot separate his internal thoughts 
from the conversations the voice has with him. At times, he feels like he is “two separate people 


or that he is being split in half’ (Cormier, Fade 232). Unfortunately, Ozzie does not live long 
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enough to receive the help he needs to make his life better. Although in his situation and time 
when he lived, it may have been easier said than done. 

Sharon Stringer believes that youth with non-supportive relationships at home are more 
likely to become delinquent, join gangs, or use drugs in order to gain confidence and feel loved. 
She contends that young teens can display distorted judgments, engage in risky experimentation, 
or show poor decision-making skills. During adolescence, there is increased risk for the onset of 
disorders such as schizophrenia (Stringer 90). While Ozzie has the moral support of a nun who 
looks after him, he does not have an immediate family to turn to for help. His stepfather beats 
him and is hardly the type of person who would seek psychological help for Ozzie who he barely 
tolerates. It is hard to feel sorry for Ozzie once he begins his murderous tirade. However, it is 
difficult to blame him for how his life turned out. His distorted thinking, aside from the 
schizophrenia, is extreme and harmful in nature, but seems perfectly acceptable to him. It is 
possible that teens rely upon extreme behavior in order to look normal to their peers, but 
abnormal to adults. These responses are often ways to avoid appearing passive to others 
(Stringer 91). Ozzie's killing of his stepfather proves that his is no longer the weak, little boy 
who could not defend himself and with the power of the fade, Ozzie can take control of his own 
destiny. 

Schizophrenia is just one of the psychological conditions in Cormier’s work. Another 
example of mental illness found in the novels is obsessive-compulsive disorder or OCD in the 
novel Frenchtown Summer, published in 1999. The young protagonist, Eugene, tells us about his 
affected relative, “Uncle Albert was a clerk at Fournier's Meat Market and washed his hands all 
day long. Raymond and I counted with delight his many trips to the kitchen sink as he listened 


to the Red Sox games with my father, the hanging towel near the sink, limp and damp at the end 
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of the afternoon” (Cormier, Frenchtown 33). In this case, the character is shown with the 
compulsion of hand washing. This problem is discussed lightheartedly in the novel, but is a 
serious condition. The resulting behavior may seem relatively harmless, but the illness can be 
very detrimental to the person suffering from OCD. It is also more common than most people 
think. According to The Encyclopedia of Mental Health, “This disorder affects 2.4 million 
Americans and is a cause for stress for the sufferer, as well as family members, coworkers, and 
friends. The disorder is twice as prevalent in the general population as panic disorder or 
schizophrenia” (Kahn and Fawcett 283). Again, we have a learning opportunity for students. 
Although they may find the symptoms of OCD amusing at first, further exploration of the 
disease should convince them that it is not funny to the person with the affliction. They may 
even begin to look at others differently. Teaching acceptance can go a long way toward erasing 
the stigma surrounding the mentally ill. 

As mentioned before, mental institutions play a major role as settings in several of 
Cormier's books. One book, in particular, allows the reader to see that those housed in 
institutions are not as scary as many believe. In Tunes For Bears to Dance To, published in 
1992, we see the protagonist, Henry, enthralled by the fact that an institution is next door and the 
patients, or at least one, seems to come and go freely—especially since the man did not look 
crazy or insane. In this story, Mr. Levine's depression is a result of losing family and friends in 
the Holocaust, which he survived. It was very typical to see a large increase of patients in 
institutions after each major war. Later named post-traumatic stress disorder, “‘shell-shock,” 
affects the lives of several characters in this novel. Their inability to cope in the “real world” 
after the war left most doctors no choice but to institutionalize them, not only for the patient's 


own good, but for public safety as well. 
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This type of mental illness is quite different than the depression the protagonist’s father 
suffers from. After losing his other son some years before, the father cannot shake his feelings 
of despair and sadness and seeks help from a doctor. This surprises Henry who was “amazed to 
find out that sadness could be treated like a disease and that his father had actually gone to a 
doctor” (Cormier, Tunes 29). When discussing this with a class, it would be an excellent 
opportunity to explain the clinical definition of depression. Too often teens claim depression as 
an excuse when their lives take a negative turn. A little sadness is understandable, but when this 
feeling interferes with daily living and triggers an inability to function naturally, there should be 
cause for concern. 

Since teens often over-dramatize the complications in their young lives, problems often 
seem to have life or death consequences. If they do not have the coolest sneakers or the latest 
CD by their favorite band, they will simply “just die.” Adolescents tend to hold romantic views 
about death. These concepts can partially be blamed on the media, entertainment industry, 
egocentrism, and teenage black-and-white thinking. Teens often feel that they are invincible or 
do not fully understand the consequences of their actions. Additionally, adolescents rarely seek 
professional medical help for their emotional problems on their own. 

When presenting material by Robert Cormier to a high school English class, it would 
benefit the teacher to be versed in the background of psychology or at least the specific disorders 
mentioned in the books being used. The unit could also be taught in conjunction with a separate 
psychology class that was studying mental illness in teens. I believe the following quote by 
Sharon Stringer demonstrates my conclusion: 

Merging young adult fiction and adolescent psychology can help teachers and 


parents to gain more accurate knowledge about teenagers’ problems and 
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vulnerabilities. Both genres offer balance between underestimating and 
overestimating the disorders of adolescence. Survivors and others who cope 
successfully with difficulties can realistically appraise painful truths, still trust in 
good things, remain open to new possibilities, and seek change. The integration 
of freedom and compassion allows us to find our own mix of innocence and 
hardship as we tackle difficult problems (Stringer 97) 
I feel the use of Cormier’s books to discuss social and psychological topics can be used in 
the home as well as the classroom. By providing a safe and informative environment, we can 


educate today’s youth and help them reach their fullest potential. 
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SHATTERING THE GLASS SLIPPER: THE DISILLUSIONING 
INFLUENCE OF FAIRY TALE IMAGERY IN 


CONTEMPORARY FICTION 
Sara Pralle 


In our culture, fairy tales survive countless oral and written renditions for many reasons: 
they echo the supposed simplicity of the past, mirror our morals and beliefs, and present a haven 
in which we can escape our fears and realize our desires. Their plots capture fantastic versions 
of our personal tragedies and accomplishments, and their characters enable us to vicariously live 
happily ever after. According to Angela Carter, she and other female readers examine fairy tales 
looking for “a version of the same process—a wish to validate [our] claim to the fair share of the 
future by staking [our] claim to [our] share of the past” (xvi). We continually search for answers 
to today’s problems by examining the wisdom of our predecessors. Thus, the fundamental 
models of feminine success demonstrated in these timeless stories shape contemporary readers’ 
standards and goals. Unfortunately, these unrealistic expectations often lead to self-doubt when 
women inevitably fail to obtain their fairy-tale life unscathed. 

The very nature of these tales promotes an early start of this searching, shaping process. 
We teach these stories to our children, showing them the difference between good and evil and 
the importance of recognizing and meeting social standards. Soon even young children identify 
the recurring characters and motifs these polarized tales cherish. Bruno Bettelheim contents that 

[s]uch motifs are experienced as wondrous because the child feels understood and 
appreciated deep down in his feelings, hopes, and anxieties, without these all 
having to be dragged up and investigated in the harsh light of a rationality that is 


still beyond him. Fairy tales enrich the child’s life and give it the enchanted 
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quality just because he does not quite know how the stories have worked their 
wonder on him. (19) 
Therefore, the underlying motifs of fairy tales begin to affect our language and thoughts long 
before we are aware of their suggestive power. Yet even while adults recognize such motifs as 
elements of fairy tale style, this recognition does not nullify their influence or design. Instead, 
these images of perfection and loving rewards infect adolescent dreams and drive adult 
obsessions. 

The protagonists and antagonists in these tales form our language and understanding of 
human types and individual worth. Heroes and heroines from our fairy tale tradition appear 
continually in the media of today’s popular culture. Every love story involves a ‘prince’ loving a 
‘princess,’ and no adventure story is complete without an admirable warrior fighting a 
formidable opponent. In keeping with the origins of fairy tales, Hollywood has become today’s 
chief preserver of the myths through the highly visible and aural genre of film. In a conscious 
attempt to increase ticket sales, popular movies accommodate our need for a valiant quest and a 
happy ending. According to Jack Zipes, Walt Disney “fed his audiences what they desired—but 
certainly not on their behalf. He reduced the wants and dreams of the American people to 
formulas which prescribed how to gain a measure of happiness by conforming to the standards of 
industry’s work ethos and the constraining ideology of American conservatism” (115). Even our 
society’s current insistence for national equality cannot compete with the insidious fairy tale 
facsimiles that bombard our senses. In the introduction of her anthology of old wives tales, 
Angela Carter attempts to explains the tenacity of the fairy tale: “The fairy tale has needed to be 


user-friendly in order to survive. It survives today because it has transformed itself into a 
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medium for gossip, anecdotes, [and] rumor” (xxi). Thus the form of the tale loses relevance, and 
the content reinforces itself with each new generation. 

After appreciating the extent in which fairy tales shape our culture, the simple recognition 
of fairy tale motifs and structure in current literature and film would hardly be taxing or 
noteworthy. However, contemporary writers have acknowledged these standard plots and work 
to alter the formulas in their own stories. Zipes offers this solution to contemporary writers in 
Breaking the Magic Spell: “To counter this corporate inundation of our imagination, the familiar 
fairy tales must be made strange to us again if we are to respond to the unique images of our own 
imagination and the possible utopian elements they may contain” (105). Several feminist 
writers—Angela Carter arguably the most successful among them—have followed Zipes’ advice 
and published fairy-tale-inspired story collections and novels. Yet Susan Sellers, author of Myth 
and Fairy Tale in Contemporary Women’s Fiction, notes that these modern renditions by writers 
such as Jenny Diski serve only to illuminate the detrimental messages of fairy tales: “The pattern 
is too entrenched for an insurgent princess to be anything other than an exception which proves 
the rule” (25). Although they inspire social discourse and further study by broadening fairy tale 
forms, these contemporary authors continue to validate the fairy tale standards each time they 
remind us of the familiar, comforting arrangements. 

Other female writers look beyond the structural implications and examine the images and 
motifs that convey fairy tales’ themes and messages. Grasping the cultural significance of 
blonde hair and glass slippers, contemporary female writers like Lorrie Moore, Joyce Carol 
Oates, and Margaret Atwood manipulate society’s allegiance to these myths to further their own 
agendas. Instead of examining the origins of these cultural myths or questioning why they have 


sustained, such authors use the fairy tales not as a blueprint or starting place but as an extension 
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of language and a means of summoning society’s inherited knowledge of cultural principles and 
adding such knowledge and development to their personal plots. According to Sellers, the 
sometimes-subtle images these writers employ have surprisingly compelling effects: 

While the demolition of the old certainties has resulted in a corresponding 
refusal in fiction of the conventions of plot, chronology and consistent narration 
and characterization, the reference to known models replicates the pleasure and 
securities these undeniably provided, thereby offering a basis from which the 
reader may be inspired to a greater degree of transgression and change. (134) 

Consequently, Moore, Oates, and Atwood are writing fairy tales that reflect today’s 
American culture and not simply rewriting German tales within a new time period. Yet while 
writing their new stories, they rely on the associative nature of traditional images. Subtle 
references to long blond hair economically interweave Rapunzel’s beauty, innocence, and 
isolation into any plot and add a resonating depth to the piece. 

Lorrie Moore’s “How to Be an Other Woman” certainly relies on this symbolic 
resonance of objects and not the development of stock fairy tale characters. Her short story 
recounts a young woman’s affair with a married man in the form of a self-help analysis of the 
process. The story’s unconventional plot and form leave no room for a happy ending like that of 
Cinderella and Prince Charming. However, Moore deliberately mentions shoes in “How to Be 
an Other Woman” and, in so doing, enhances the irony of her prescriptive tale. ' 

When describing her first assignation with the married lover, Moore’s other woman 
specifically mentions a woman without shoes: “A bus arrives. It is crowded, everyone looking 
laughlessly into one another’s underarms. A blonde woman in barrettes steps off, holding her 


shoes in one hand” (3). Like the narrator herself, this woman is searching for the right man to 
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give herself—her shoes and her love—to. In a reflective section of the story, the protagonist 
recognizes the flaw in her relationship and defines the word “mistress” in terms of shoes: ““When 
you were six you thought mistress meant to put your shoes on the wrong feet. Now you are older 
and know it can mean many things, but essentially it means to put your shoes on the wrong feet” 
(5). Conversely, having shoes on the right feet indicates marital status and justified possession. 
The narrator acknowledges this dichotomy when she frantically scrutinizes the feet of women 
she passes on the street trying to identify her lover’s wife by recognizing a pair of shoes she has 
seen in the married couple’s closet (12). Moore references shoes throughout her story and, in the 
end when the narrator ends her affair, returns to her opening image: “Take long walks at night in 
the cold. The blond in barrettes scuttles timelessly by you, still carrying her shoes. She has cut 
her hair” (22). This shoe motif exploits the fairy tale significance of Cinderella’s glass slipper 
and extends our sympathy to this barefoot heroine in exhausted search of her own prince. 

Almost playfully, Moore refers to the fairy tale of “Rapunzel” when she mentions that the 
blonde has cut her hair. This rejection of blonde hair—a trait of traditional feminine beauty—is, 
perhaps, a rejection of the romantic relationships. Marina Warner, author of From the Beast to 
the Blonde: On Fairy Tales and Their Tellers, explains the significance of blonde hair: 

Blonde hair shares with gold certain mythopoeic properties: gold does not tarnish, 
it can be beaten and hammered, annealed and spun and still will not diminish or 
fade; its brightness survives time, burial, and the forces of decay, as does hair, 
more that any other part of residue of the flesh. It is hair’s imperviousness as a 
natural substance that yields the deeper symbolic meaning and warrants that high 


place hair plays in the motif repertory of fairy tales and other legends. (372) 
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Joyce Carol Oates relies on our knowledge and assessment of Rapunzel’s golden hair to display 
the danger such physical beauty can invite on modern heroines. In Oates’s short story “Where 
Are You Going, Where Have You Been?” Connie’s vanity consumes her identity: “she knew she 
was pretty and that was everything” (230). Like Rapunzel, this protagonist’s beauty 
conventionally centers on her hair: “Connie had long dark blond hair that drew anyone’s eye to 
it” (231). Unfortunately, her looks become her vulnerability and not her strength. 

Oates employs this fairy tale motif to develop her self-identified theme of “human beings 
struggling heroically to define personal identity in the face of incredible opposition, even in the 
face of death” (9). She incorporates many of “Rapunzel’s” images into Connie’s story, including 
hair, isolation, music, and a (false)hero. While Connie searches for her identity throughout the 
tale, her endeavor climaxes when Arnold Friend arrives on her doorstep one summer afternoon 
while the rest of her family is in town. Connie opts to stay home to wash her hair and “let it dry 
all day long, in the sun” (233). She’s relaxing and listening to the radio—her version of 
Rapunzel’s singing birds—when a strange man disturbs her harmony. Although Connie is 
initially flattered and excited by his presence, she soon recognizes Arnold as a false hero with 
artificial looks and threatening objectives: “Then he began to smile again. She watched this 
come, awkward as if he were smiling from inside a mask. His whole face was a mask, she 
thought wildly, tanned down onto his throat but then running out as if he had plastered makeup 
on his face but had forgotten about his throat” (240). 

In her collection of stories of young America, Oates comments on the destructive nature 
fairy tale illusions can have in adolescence and beyond. She seems to prove that our reliance on 
fairy tale princes clouds our vision and we fail to see beyond the mask of our false heroes until it 


is too late. In the end of this tale, we are left to assume that blonde-haired and barefoot Connie 
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heroically sacrifices her chastity when Arnold threatens her family’s safety. Although she lives 
up to the fairy tale standards of bravery, the fairy tale standards of beauty and all they entail 
force her to confront this danger in the first place and no one is there to rescue her. 

Margaret Atwood uses fairy tales in a much more blatant fashion than Moore or Oates, 
yet the effect is just as disillusioning. Atwood dabbles in meta-fiction as her female protagonist 
takes a night course called Forms of Narrative Fiction and analyzes “Fitcher’s Egg,” the Grimm 
version of the familiar Bluebeard plot.” While Sally seeks to “remember the features that stood 
out for [her] and write a five-page transposition, set in the present and cast in the realistic mode” 
according to her teacher’s instructions, Atwood leads the reader through her own interpretation 
of the assignment. Sally is her husband’s third wife, and Ed’s former wives are strangely absent 
from their lives. And, as the story progresses, we realize that, though Ed doesn’t have a secret, 
horrific room, he does possess adulterous tendencies for Sally to discover. Despite the fact that 
the plot of this story mimics “Bluebeard,”—as the title suggests—Sally’s reaction to the dual 
story line moves this piece beyond a mere imitation. Throughout this limited third-person 
narrative, Sally ignores conventional gender boundaries as she characterizes and sympathizes 
with fairy-tale characters. While watching Ed work in the garden, Sally compares him to vapid 
female beauties: 

Sally knows for a fact that dumb blondes were loved, not because they 
were blondes, but because they were dumb. It was their helplessness and 
confusion that were so sexually attractive, once; not their hair. It wasn’t false, the 
rush of tenderness men must have felt for such women. Sally understands it. 

For it must be admitted: Sally is in love with Ed because of his stupidity, 


his monumental and almost energetic stupidity [ .. . ]. (1041) 
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In an introspective mood, Sally further compares Ed to Sleeping Beauty and identifies with the 
role of the rescuing prince: “His obtuseness is a wall, within which he can go about his business, 
humming to himself, while Sally, locked outside, must hack her way through the brambles with 
hardly so much as a transparent raincoat between them and her skin.” When examining her 
relationship with Ed, she reveals that she “hunt{ed] him down,” much like Bluebeard pursued his 
innocent bride (1041). Sally’s identification with the male characters and her displacement of 
female characteristics upon Ed challenge the inherent gender roles taught by fairy tales and 
dispute the value of all female heroines. 

After reviewing the work of Moore, Oates, and Atwood, one question lingers: can 
contemporary authors deconstruct the detrimental standards portrayed by myths, or are their 
attempts an acceptance of—and even a validation of—said myths? Every reference to fairy-tale 
motifs, no matter what the writer’s agenda, reinforces the memories of particular fairy tales and 
prolongs their existence. However, Sellers rightly asserts that “we can only communicate via the 
existing cultural currency, that that currency inevitably imposes its structures and prior 
investments, but that there remains room for reinterpretation and invention which cumulatively 
alters the status quo” (135-6). Thus, to change the cultural ramifications of fairy tales, we must 
utilize the language of fairy tales with dexterity and grace. 

Although fairy tales are traditionally taught to children and seen as benevolent stories, 
“the fairy tale thrives not only on the hope and wish-projection of its narrators and audiences but 
also on their dissatisfaction” (Sellers 139). By using the shoe motif in “How to Be an Other 
Woman” to differentiate her narrator from Cinderella, Lorrie Moore illustrates the unmarried 
woman’s frustration with both her single lifestyle and her unsuitable relationship. In “Where 


Are You Going, Where Have You Been?” Joyce Carol Oates undermines the adolescent girl’s 
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fixation on physical beauty by revealing how dangerous the world is for beautiful women outside 
Rapunzel’s protective tower. Similarly, in “Bluebeard’s Ege” Margaret Atwood portrays the 
modern woman’s dissatisfaction with and rejection of the stereotypical roles of females in fairy 
tales. 

Have these women destroyed the beloved fairy tale by challenging the archetypes? In her 
attempts to define myths, Sellers notes that “Jung describes the archetypes as ‘deposits of the 
constantly repeated experiences of humanity,’ thereby leaving open the possibility that as our 
experiences alter so will the archetypes that instigate our myths” (5). Therefore, contemporary 
women writers are not eradicating myths by manipulating their motifs but merely instigating the 
necessary evolution of such tales. This new generation of stories reflects our current desires and 
challenges just as the Grimms’ collection reflected the beliefs and fears in nineteenth-century 


Germany. 


Endnotes 

'The fitting of shoes is the one detail that remains in nearly every culture’s version of the 
Cinderella story. The shoe becomes a test of true love and compatibility. In fact, Betteheim 
equates a woman’s shoe with her vagina and her virginity. Thus, losing a shoe represents losing 
virginity. Moreover, the male placing a perfectly-fitting shoe on a woman’s foot mirrors the act 
of sexual intercourse and both physical and spiritual union (265). 

* The basic Bluebeard plot works as follows: a wealthy man marries a naive young woman and 
takes her to his isolated castle. Shortly after they arrive, he embarks on an unavoidable trip and 
gives her the keys to every room in the castle with permission to look into every room but one. 


Soon after he leaves, curiosity overwhelms the new bride and she opens the forbidden room to 
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find a torture chamber where the bodies of her husband’s former wives are hidden. Her husband 
returns unexpectedly, knows that she’s seen the forbidden room, and tries to kill her too. The 


bride escapes, kills her groom, usually with help, and inherits all of his wealth and possessions. 
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THE ‘HAUNTED FOREST’ AND THE ‘SCHOOL OF PAIN’: 
THE ‘WITCH’S CURSE’ OF THE FEMALE GOTHIC IN SOME 
‘CLASSIC’? NORTH AMERICAN GIRLS’ STORIES 


Jennifer Robinson 


The role of the female Gothic genre in nineteenth-century North American’ women’s 
writing for adult readers has been documented in a range of recent revisionist critiques’, which 
generally argue that such use of the Gothic mode has enabled female writers to articulate in 
metaphor those drives, desires and feelings elsewhere denied expression to them in patriarchal 
cultures. According to such interpretations, which are informed by post-Freudian psychoanalytic 
literary theory, in the female Gothic novel the discontents, frustrations, dis-ease and rage which 
may be experienced by women writers in male-centred societies, but internalised and repressed 
by their conscious minds, are retrieved from the subconscious and re-externalised in the 
signification of figurative language. Gothicism, that is to say, ‘is the literature of failed 
repression and recurrent revelation ... the female Gothic excavates the repressed material that is 
the self [Wardrop: 1996: 38]. As the phrase ‘excavates the repressed material’ [my italics] 
suggests, the language of Gothic metaphor may form a ‘deep’ structural layer, an unsettling sub- 
text, which underlies a more conventional and culturally acceptable ‘surface’ narrative, just as 
the ‘repressed material’ of the subconscious underlies and unsettles the rational ordering of the 
conscious mind. 

Relatively little exploration has been undertaken, however, of the Gothic in nineteenth- 
century women’s writing for girls—indeed, there is little criticism which suggests that it may 
exist. Yet it would be surprising if it did not; writing for children tends to be influenced not only 


by genres popular with adult audiences at the time but is also informed by the same cultural 
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discourses specific to that time and place. If the Gothic mode found expression in nineteenth- 
century women’s writing for adults, then, it is likely also to have found some form of expression 
in their writing for children, particularly since the latter was sometimes produced by the same 
writers as the former. The three ‘classic’ North American girls’ stories, which I wish to explore 
here in relation to the female Gothic, are the Anne of Green Gables series [the first of which was 
published in 1908] by L. M. Montgomery, Little Women [1868] by Louisa M. Alcott and What 
Katy Did [1872] by Susan Coolidge. L. M. Montgomery was not only a columnist and editor at 
the Canadian Halifax Daily Echo, but also considered herself, as her journals reveal [see Rubio 
and Waterston: 1985], as a frustrated poet and novelist for adults; Susan Coolidge was a 
publisher’s editor and in addition to her girls’ stories wrote literary criticism as well as history 
[see Sage: 1999: 151]; Louisa M. Alcott preferred writing for adults to her children’s stories and 
her favourite genre was the ‘sensation story’, which contained many Gothic elements [ibid: 8]. 
All three of these writers, then, were familiar with and interested in writing for adults in 
contemporary literary genres which included the Gothic. Indeed, girls’ stories may seem 
particularly likely textual sites in which to mine when attempting to ‘excavate’ the ‘repressed 
material’ of Gothicism: because of nineteenth-century assumptions on both sides of the Atlantic 
about the role of children’s literature in socialising the young and the more specific concern that 
girls’ reading should be appropriate for their future social roles as wives and mothers, most 
American girls’ stories of this era, including those works discussed here, plot the progress of 
their female protagonists through to their successful maturation as young women who conformed 
to the cultural norms of femininity specific to their time and place. Given, then, that on the 
‘surface’ level of narration in such writing for girls, any negative responses of these stories’ 


female writers to the roles women were expected to play in patriarchal cultures were particularly 
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likely to be suppressed, denied and negated, is it not also the case that, if one accepts that such 
‘repressed material’ gains expression in the Gothicism of some women’s writing for adults, it is 
also particularly likely that it is located in the metaphoric sub-text of some contemporaneous 
writing for girls? 

My thesis here is that when the ‘classic’ nineteenth-century North American girls’ stories 
I have selected here are critically investigated with this question in mind, it is indeed possible to 
detect in their metaphoric language some aspects of Gothicism similar to those which have been 
critically explored in American women’s writing for adults of the same period. I shall, then, first 
identify some frequently occurring motifs of the female Gothic and then discuss whether 
variations of these may be ‘excavated’ as the ‘repressed material of the self’ in these girls’ 
stories, illustrating my contentions by comparisons of these texts with two works by nineteenth- 
century American female writers for adults, The Yellow Wallpaper [1892] by Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman and the poetry of Emily Dickinson [published after her death (1886) in 1890, 1891 and 
1896], the Gothicism of both of which has been the subject of recent critical enquiry [see for 
example Wardrop: 1996]. The key concept in any investigation of the Gothic genre, it seems to 
me, is that it represents the failure of repression; the subconscious expresses that which has been 
repressed by the conscious mind in the recurrent images of dream, myth and other literary forms. 
Such recurrence of imagery is the focal point of Freud’s theory of the ‘unheimliche’ [1953:217- 
256] or ‘uncanny’/ ‘unhomely’. According to this theory, ‘an effect belonging to an emotional 
impulse ... is repressed, into anxiety,’ so that ‘the frightening element can be shown to be 
something represses which recurs ... this class of frightening things would then constitute the 
uncanny’ [ibid: 2414]. Such ‘uncanny’ images, then, express at once those ‘emotional impulses’ 


which may seem ‘frightening’ and alien, because they have been the subject of repression over 
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time, but which seem at the same time disturbingly familiar, precisely because they have been 
for long held in the subconscious; that is, ‘we have simply become alienated from it [whatever is 
perceived as uncanny] by repression’ [ibid]. As one result of such repression, subconscious 
desires are ‘displaced into apparently innocuous images and ideas and can therefore slip through 
the barrier of censorship’ [Morris: 1993: 98] of the conscious mind. Such displacement, then, 
allows expression of the dream-like—or nightmarish—recurrent images of ‘uncanny’ 
alien/familiar spaces and figures which are paradigmatic tropes in Gothicism. As Cixous [in 
New Literary History 7: 1976: 548] writes, ‘of the uncanny [and its double, fiction] we can only 
say that it never completely disappears ... that is ‘re-presents’ that which in solitude, silence and 
darkness will [never] be presented to you’. The ‘uncanny’ that the female Gothic ‘re-presents’ 
takes recurrent shape in spatial imagery of enclosure, illustrating Poe’s [1976: 488] assertion that 
‘a close circumspection of space is absolutely necessary to the effect of insulated incident’: in the 
circumscribed spaces of the female Gothic, in remote houses or castles, frequently located in 
mysterious, eerie landscapes, isolated heroines undergo ‘insulted incidents’, such as encapture, 
imprisonment in claustrophobic rooms, or burial alive in a crypt. In this stifling, suffocating 
space the heroine may be threatened by a looming, villainous male figure or haunted by an 
unsettling presence which may take a strangely inhuman form or the shape of a phantasmic and 
sometimes violent other woman. 

The enclosed house or room has, of course, been a ‘potent image in women’s writing 
since Jane Eyre’ [Showalter: 1978: 33]’; it is an inherently ambivalent spatial metaphor since it 
may represent either a secret, private space or a site of enclosure/exclusion. Possibly such 
ambivalence may account for its recurrence as a privileged trope in women’s writing, while 


Freud’s [1963:169] theory, that in the imagery of myth or dream ‘the female genitalia are 
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symbolically represented by all such objects as share with them the property of enclosing a spac 
room symbolism here links up with that of houses’, may suggest another reason for the 
prevalence of such imagery. While some feminist critics believe such Freudian theories to be 
reductive and in themselves phallocentric, since they associate women with interior space, 
nevertheless others point to imagery of houses or rooms as representing in women’s writing an 
‘interior space which is not biological but psychological, a literary space which is eventually re- 
exteriorised in the literary text itself ... as a strategy for defining and re-affirming their female 
selves’ [Komar in Higonnet and Templeton: 1994: 97]. In the Gothic text it is the 
house/castle/room as enclosing space which is foregrounded; as spatial imagery which is ‘a 
strategy for defining ... female selves’, then, the remote houses/castles and stifling rooms/crypts 
signify through physical space a circumscribed metaphysical space in which the horror of 
‘insulated incidents’, such as haunting, ‘re-present’ women’s anxieties, isolation and alienation 
within the limited and limiting domestic spaces which were allotted to them in male-centred 
cultures. While the house/room may thus signify women’s interior space—whether this is seen 
as the psychosexual space of the body, the sociological space of the private sphere, or both—the 
landscape may in psychoanalytic theory represent the exterior space of the female body; this is a 
development of Freud’s [1963: 169] suggestion that ‘the complicated topography’ of female 
bodies ‘accounts for their ... being represented in a landscape with rocks, woods and water’. 
While, like the house/room, any landscape is an ambiguous space and may therefore be 
represented as utopic/dystopic, in the Gothic text the heroine is frequently shown as lost or afraid 
in the dystopia of an unknown, haunted/haunting landscape. Since both houses and landscapes, 


then, may represent the interior and exterior aspects of a woman’s ‘own’ space, her body, the 
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‘uncanny’ spatial language of Gothicism signifies this intimate space as an ‘unheimliche’ 
[unhomely/uncanny] domain for the ‘self? to inhabit. 

Through the signification of Gothic spaces as mysterious, eerie and isolating, that is to 
say, women are shown as alienated from their own bodies, their very selves. The spatial 
language of the female Gothic, then, projects such lack of ownership of the self into alien 
landscapes and imprisoning habitations, reaching by such strategies for the emotions of the 
female body ‘enclosed’ in domesticity by patriarchal discourses. The haunted house may thus 
represent an exteriorisation of the ‘haunted’ interior space of the female body, as a sign of the 
self trapped within the feminine body of identity as constructed by culture. Such alienation from 
her own ‘self’ makes her a stranger, ‘other’ to herself; the haunting female ‘other’ in the Gothic 
house, then, may represent an alter ego, a double who may express those emotions from which 
the female protagonist has disassociated her ‘self’. In such self-fragmentation those emotions 
and instincts which a woman was called upon to deny to herself in patriarchal cultures, such as 
rage or sexuality, could be projected onto a fantasy ‘other’ and thus denied as emanating from 
the self. The psychology of the female Gothic, then, is the non-assimilation of a divided self; 
self-haunting—‘ ourself behind ourself concealed,’ as Dickinson [J 670] writes—lies at the chill 
heart of Gothic fright. Therefore, both the spatial imagery and the ‘split’ self of the female 
Gothic represent, as DeLamotte [1990: 488] stresses, both social and psychological realms, since 
‘the isolata at the heart of the Gothic is not one of those single individuals [male 
heroes/villains...], but the many Emilys, Matildas and Julias who stand in their 
interchangeability for ‘Woman’—the true separated one at the heart of a social order whose 
peculiar disorder is to make her the fearful other’. At the same time, in some Gothic texts escape 


from such confinement is achieved; thus the authors of such tales of liberation were able 
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subversively to ‘re-present’ an exit route from patriarchally restricted [meta]physical space while 
working within the conventions of an accepted literary genre. While signifying the creeping 
chill induced by the ‘living death’ or ‘burial alive’ experienced by some women in patriarchal 
cultures, then, female writers were able through Gothicism to ‘trace subversive pictures behind 
socially acceptable facades’, managing ‘to disassociate themselves from their own revolutionary 
impulses’ [Gilbert and Gubar: 1979: 82-3], by the projection of such ‘revolutionary impulses’ 
onto the figures of disruptive, often violent, alter egos. 

It is my contention here, then, that in my three selected girls’ stories, such Gothicism 
constructs a subtext which unsettles the conventional narrative surface; the protagonists of all 
three texts are as transgressive girls self-willed, creative and dynamic, but as they approach 
womanhood all have to learn to repress these aspects of themselves as a necessary part of their 
cultural training in the norms of femininity. While the writers of all three stories present this 
socialisation as necessary and indeed desirable for successful female maturation, the subtextual 
Gothic elements suggest rather the pain that this entails; this ‘double’ theme of transgression and 
repression illustrates Cixous’ [in New Literary History 7: 1976: 526] point that the Gothic or 
‘uncanny’ text has an ‘inseparable or concomitant uneasiness’ inherent within it, stemming from 
its ambivalent ‘hesitation’ as it both veils and discloses. Reading these three girls’ stories as a 
child, the ambivalent ‘doubleness’ of their narratives, which I shall discuss, did indeed fill me 


with such Gothic unease. 


Of my three texts, it is in Louisa M Alcott’s Little Women that the subversive alter ego of 
Gothicism may be most readily detected. Indeed, while the conventional ‘surface’ narrative of 
the maturation of the March girls into the roles of culturally acceptable young women and ‘good 


wives’ is structured through intertextual references to Pilgrim’s Progress, which is used to 
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indicate the repressions to which dutiful American ‘pilgrim’ daughters must subject themselves, 
such cultural conformity is frequently undermined by the Gothic subtext, particularly as this is 
expressed in Jo March’s play, ‘The Witch’s Curse’. In this play, written and directed by Jo 
herself, both the scenarios and the plot mirror those of Gothic narrative: there is an isolated 
castle, a tower inhabited by an imprisoned heroine, who is threatened by her villainous father 
with figurative entombment in a nunnery, and eventual rescue by her lover; during the course of 
the play, then, the ‘classic’ Gothic confinement/escape theme is acted out. The setting is in ‘a 
gloomy wood’ [Alcott: 1989: 5], a common spatial trope by which to exteriorise the ‘dark’ 
interior landscape of the subconscious in which, as | shall discuss at greater length with reference 
to Anne of Green Gables, desires and drives repressed by the conscious mind may be acted out, 
in this case literally so on stage. In her play Jo, dressed in men’s boots and a slashed doublet, 
which were amongst her ‘chief treasures’ [Alcott: 1989: 17], can enact those ‘male’ roles and 
express those emotions culturally forbidden to females, so that in the [dis]guise of a male alter 
ego Jo is able to ‘express rage and plot murder and practice witchcraft with impunity’ [Showalter 
in Alcott: 1989: xviii]. This theatrical ‘double’ thus performatively expresses the ‘revolutionary 
impulses’ which in everyday life Jo must repress: as her ‘other’ dramatic self she can escape 
having to ‘stay at home and knit like a poky old woman’ [Alcott: 1989: 3]. This illustrates how, 
even though the lives of many nineteenth-century women were, as Emily Dickinson writes, 
‘fitted to a frame’, nevertheless through imaginative acts of rebellion, such as Jo’s Gothic play, 
‘the soul has moments of escape/ When bursting all the doors/ She dances like a bomb abroad’ [J 
512]. Such ‘moments of escape’ from confinement constitute the ‘thrill’ [a common term in the 
Gothic text and one used by Alcott [ibid: 17] to describe audience reaction to Jo’s play] of 


female Gothicism’s ‘insulated moment’. 
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In the female Gothic, however, self-‘splitting’ does not only ‘re-present’ repressed 
aspects of the self through their projection into ‘doubles’ which take human form, but also 
through their taking shape in non-human bodies. Dickinson, for example, writing of such- 
division and self-haunting that ‘we meet no Stranger but ourself’ [L 348], visualises such an 
‘insulated moment’—or, as she chillingly expresses this concept, her ‘Soul’s Bandaged 
moment’—as a ‘ghastly Fright’ or ‘Goblin’ who stops to ‘Salute her—with long fingers—Caress 
her freezing hair’ [J 512]. Similarly in Gilman’s The Yellow Wallpaper, although the 
protagonist, virtually imprisoned in her room by her doctor/husband, imagines her alter ego as a 
woman incarcerated behind the ‘bars’ of the pattern on her wallpaper, this ‘double’ sometimes 
takes multiple shapes in a way which suggests the inhuman or monstrous: these multiform other 
selves appear as ‘strangled heads and bulbous eyes and waddling fungus growths’ which ‘shriek 
with derision’ [Gilman: 1981: 34]. In Jo’s play, written by a girl for a junior audience, the 
‘double’ as non-human/monstrous takes the less frightening, and at times comic, form of an 
‘ugly black imp’ with a ‘mocking laugh’ [Alcott: 1989: 18]; indeed, there is perhaps an ‘impish’ 
humour about the entire amateurish and at times disastrous performance. Nevertheless, whether 
visualised as goblin, black imp, or shrieking ‘fungus growth’, these non-human bodies suggest 
the alienated distance between the conscious self who is trying to achieve and maintain a 
culturally acceptable female identity and denied ‘other’ aspects of the self, since for that which 
has been forbidden expression to return in monstrous guise suggests a loathing and dread of what 
has been repressed. The reappearance of the repressed, rebellious aspects of ‘self? in the disguise 
of the inhuman other in nineteenth-century women’s writing both for adults and girls may 
suggest female anxieties that if they do enact escape from the imprisonment of their culturally 


constructed gendered bodies they will stand revealed as prisoners of another kind, trapped inside 
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bodies which are, because they do not ‘fit’ cultural norms, monstrous. The non-human Gothic 
‘doubleness’, then, suggests the self-division and dissociation caused by self-disgust; horror of 
the self, therefore, is perhaps the real Gothic fear manifested in the ‘uncanny’ return of the 
‘monstrous’ non-human shape which ‘shrieks with derision’ or gives a ‘mocking laugh’. 

As in The Yellow Wallpaper, the supernatural uncanny in Jo’s play does not assume 
single shape: in it there is not only the ‘black imp’ but also the eponymous witch of the title. The 
witch-figure may, of course, ‘re-present’ the self as monstrous or alien in that it embodies female 
power, the desire for which women in patriarchal cultures were required to repress in acts of self- 
denial. Indeed, the suppression of witchcraft in patriarchal cultures may have been because 
‘witches gave voice to and embodied the wildness, the wilderness, so horrifying to the 
patriarchal ego bent upon excluding all disorder from view [Zimmerman in Oelschlager: 1992: 
257]. Since in Jo’s play she ‘disorders’ the gender positions of her male-centred culture by 
appearing centre-stage and acting out ‘male’ roles of power—as the rescuing lover, for 
example—the witch ‘voice’ of her play does indeed utter a ‘curse’ against patriarchal 
marginalisation of women. As one of the subterranean ‘interior’ locations popular in the female 
Gothic, then, the witch’s cave in Jo’s play may be the spatial signifier of an ‘interior’ female 
space which, whether it is perceived as physical, psychological, or indeed both, represents 
transgressive female power. In the ‘wild’ creativity of Jo’s writing she is thus enabled through 
the witch ‘voice’ of her play to express rebellion against patriarchal inscriptions and write an 
‘other’ script for her trangressive self; those aspects of her identity which she has repressed 
‘return’ to life, that is to say, through the multiform ‘doubling’ of dramatic projection. The 
chapter in which this play is described comes immediately after that in which the girls are given 


copies of Pilgrim’s Progress and Jo vows to try to be ‘a little woman and not be rough and wild; 
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but do my duty here instead of wanting to be somewhere else’ [Alcott: 1989: 9]; the black imp’s 
‘mocking laugh’ may, then, suggest the ‘mocking’ of Jo’s resolutions to be ‘good’ by her ‘other’, 
rebellious self. The irony of this narrative juxtaposition illustrates my contention that in some 
‘classic’ North American girls’ stories the subtext unsettles the conformist ‘surface’ narrative, 
since the Gothicism of Jo’s script and the performances of her dramatic ‘doubles’ allow for the 
expression of what Jo has just, in the previous chapter, denied in herself. 

Later in Jo’s life her writing of ‘sensation stories’, which constitute a popular nineteenth- 
century sub-genre of the Gothic with a more realistic, domestic setting than the ‘classic’ forms of 
Gothicism, fulfil similar purposes to her earlier writing of “The Witch’s Curse’. While Jo is 
pleased with her ‘thrilling tales’ [ibid: 349], her patriarchal suitor Dr Bhaer reprovingly 
comments of such stories that ‘I do not like to think that good young girls should see such things’ 
[ibid: 355]. Jo accordingly gives up such writing; while on one level she wishes to do so, being 
ashamed of having written such ‘inflammable nonsense’ [ibid: 356], she nevertheless feels ‘ill at 
ease’ with the ‘intensely moral’ [ibid] tales she then writes. Such a divided response again 
illustrates the dichotomy within Jo, caused by the conflict of her conformist self?s desire to be 
accepted and loved with her rebellious self’s desire for expression in tales of ‘thrilling’ Gothic 
romance. The pain caused by such self-division is revealed in metaphoric language which in 
itself suggests the violence of the Gothic: when her stories are rewritten by another embodiment 
of patriarchal power, her publisher, she feels ‘as a tender parent might on being asked to cut off 
her baby’s legs in order that it might fit into a new cradle’ [ibid: 347]. Forced by her conformist 
self to repress her creative, rebellious self is, then, to ‘cut off? part of one’s self; it is such self- 
punishment that gains expression in female Gothicism through the violent alter ego, who is 


perhaps that ‘Assassin’ Emily Dickinson imagines hiding in the ‘Corridors’ of the ‘Brain’ [J 
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670]. In Little Women it is Jo’s conformist ‘self’ who is the ‘Assassin’; she engages in an act of 
repression so violent that it is self-destructive, quite consciously deciding to take the passive 
place of her dead, conventional sister Beth. Although Jo as a transgressive girl appears at times, 
then, as a junior version of the ‘madwoman in the attic’ to use Gilbert and Gubar’s [1979] term 
for the rebellious alter ego, ‘Alcott kills off this madwoman, leaving only the angel in the house’ 
[Estes and Lant in Children’s Literature 17: 1989: 120]. From this point onwards there is no 
‘uncanny return’ of the Gothic ‘double’: rebellious Jo is ‘dead’. 

However, although the ‘double’ inside the text comes to a suitably horrific Gothic 
‘death’, another ‘doubling’ goes on outside the text: Jo is the fictive alter ego of Alcott herself, 
whose ‘doubleness’ is revealed in her journals, published in 1889 [edited by Ednah Cheney]. 
Her entries, even as a young child, show that desperation for parental approval and love made 
her wish for the ‘virtue’ of ‘self-denial’, in which she included ‘silence’ and the control of her 
temper, because the result would be that ‘every one loves me’ [quoted in Simons: 1990: 106]; yet 
she also records her enjoyment of the ‘sins’ or ‘vices’ of ‘Wilfulness, Vanity, Impatience, 
Impudence, Pride, Selfishnes [sic], Activity, Love of cats’, all of which she ‘tries to suppress’, 
together with her longing ‘to be a man’. Yet she resolves that although “people think I’m wild 
and queer ... I’m going to be good’ [ibid: 106-9]. Her journal, then, evidences ‘the growth of 
Alcott’s split self, as its subject and its author become increasingly separated’ [ibid: 108], 
indicated by her growing tendency to write of herself in the third person. Whereas she does 
repress the ‘wild’ aspects of her alter ego Jo, so that the latter does indeed become a ‘good’ wife, 
in Alcott’s own life her ‘doubleness’ continued; while on the one hand wishing to be a dutiful 
daughter, she nevertheless preferred not to marry, believing that ‘liberty is a better husband to 


love’ [ibid: 124]. Indeed, she wished Jo too to remain unmarried and only makes Jo deny her 
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desire for liberty because of the demands of publishers and public. While she continued dutifully 
with her children’s stories, both in order to support her family and to earn private and public 
praise, she, like her fictive double, preferred writing ‘sensation stories’. Having as a girl written, 
as does Jo, a play entitled ‘The Witch’s Curse’, she referred to her Gothic imagination as her 
‘witch’s cauldron’ [see Showalter in Alcott: 1989: xi] and ‘doubleness’ is as evident in the 
‘sensation stories’ which emanate from this ‘cauldron’ as it is in Little Women. In Behind a 
Mask [1866], for example, the Gothic ‘double’ is ‘re-presented’ in the central character, a 
woman behind whose conventional public facade lurks a devious ‘monster’, a ruthless ‘other’ 
self. Just as this woman’s public persona acts as a ‘mask’ so does Jo’s conformist self act as a 
‘mask’ behind which lurks the transgressive self who appears on stage as her dramatic ‘double’; 
indeed, the conventional ‘surface’ narrative of Little Women may be regarded as another such 
‘mask’ for the disruptive Gothic sub-text. All of these literary ‘masks’ which conceal ‘repressed 
material’ which is nevertheless revealed, may be perceived, whether they are expressed in the 
‘sensation’ Alcott wrote for adults or in the subtextual resonances of her story for girls, as Gothic 
metaphors which express the ‘doubleness’ of Alcott herself. 

While in Little Women, then, the Gothic subtext signifies both the subversive alter ego 
and the eventual repression of her rebellion, in Anne of Green Gables the language of Gothicism 
focuses rather on self/-haunting, which recurs in some ‘classic’ Gothic landscapes and interior 
spaces. The latter text, then, illustrates through the Gothicism of spatial imagery which 
exteriorises self-haunting Dickinson’s awareness that ‘One need not be a Chamber—to be 
haunted/ One need not be a House—/The Brain has corridors—surpassing/ Material Place’ [J 
670]. This may perhaps be most apparent in Anne’s self-styled ‘Haunted Forest’, a recurrent 


landscape throughout the series of texts about Anne’s life. Not only does this wild space 
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exemplify Freud’s notion of landscapes with rocks and water as metaphoric ‘topographies’ of the 
female body, it also illustrates Moers’ [1986] development of this thesis, that female protagonists 
locate their ‘own’ space in a hilly terrain with branches/shrubs, thus exteriorising the physical/ 
psychic spaces of their own bodies. Anne’s wood does indeed have hills, brambles, a lake and a 
spring, which, imagining herself to be a dryad, she names in a metonym resonant with a 
multiplicity of connotations as her ‘dryad’s bubble’ [Montgomery: 1977: 77]. Moreover, since 
any wild space may ambivalently signify both ‘incredible fecundity’ and ‘chaos, the unknown, 
realms of the taboo’, being ‘in both senses ... a place of archetypal power’ [Snyder in 
Oelschlager: 1992: 27], then a ‘wild’ space such as a forest may be an archetypal configuration 
of the ‘fecundity’ and ‘chaos’ of that wild, ‘inner realm of the taboo’, the subconscious. 
Significantly, while Anne is a child she plays happily in ‘her’ wood; this is to say, then, that, 
since nineteenth-century North American girls as young children were relatively unconstrained 
by gender expectations, as a child Anne feels ‘at home’ in her own body, just as she does in its 
exteriorised space, the forest. At this stage, while in her ‘Haunted Wood’, she sees ‘ghosts ... 
walk’ [my italics] [Montgomery: 1977: 139], possibly because in the freedom of childhood her 
unfettered desires are allowed to ‘roam’ free and ‘play’ as they do in the subconscious, that 
psychic realm of desire in which ‘the erotic is fundamentally transgressive of taboos and 
limitations’ [Brookes: 1993: 272]. 

This libidinous landscape thus marks an erotogenic® zone in which all desires, like the 
wood’s ghosts, may ‘walk’ for as long as Anne is a child; when she has become a woman, 
however, she no longer plays in this special place and is indeed afraid to go there, thus 
suggesting both the anxieties of the social restraints to which women of her time and place were 


subject and the inhibitions caused by the psychosexual ‘taboos’ inherent in cultural discourses of 
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femininity. It is such sociological/psychological pressures that made many desires ‘off-limits’ to 
women, resulting in the ‘haunting’ of the subconscious by the phantasmic presence of drives 
which were, as culturally illicit, at once both desired and feared. Anne’s fear of the ‘Haunted 
Wood’, then, may represent the projection of the fear of her own illicit desires which, as a 
grown-up woman, she no longer ‘owns’; that she no longer goes into the wood may represent her 
no longer ‘visiting’ her own desires or feeling ‘at home’ in her own body. These desires—which 
as a girl included the dream of becoming a writer—no longer, that is to say, ‘walk’ free in a 
domain in which she may ‘play’. As a grown woman, married to Gilbert, whom she frequently 
outperformed at school, the only creativity allowed to her is that of motherhood: asked if she 
regrets giving up a ‘broader life’ and her ambitions as a writer, she replies ambiguously that her 
children are her ‘living epistles now’ [my italics] [Montgomery: 1983: 362], while all she writes 
now are obituaries [ibid: 169] which, of course, are about the dead. This may suggest, then, that 
Anne’s former ambitions are ‘dead’ and the only desires which may live on and be openly 
admitted to are those which conform to cultural norms for women; the ‘ghosts’ of her now ‘dead’ 
desires are repressed, confined to her ‘Haunted Wood’, the landscape of the subconscious into 
which she now never ventures. Significantly, within this territory of phantoms, the ‘dryad’s 
bubble’, as the objective correlative of herself, still reflects “her old dreams’, but she believes 
there is now ‘no one to listen’ as it whispers her secrets [ibid: 8]. 

When she asks her friend Diana whether they might, if they did revisit their childhood 
‘haunts’, ‘meet our old selves running along’ [ibid: 17], it is overtly stated that the ghosts are 
none other than their former selves, whom they no longer wish to meet now that ‘we’ve got to 
remember our family cares’ [ibid]. The phantasmic presences, then, are their alter egos, their 


‘other’ bodies of childhood, ‘ghostly’ bodies filled with their now ‘dead’ desires. Diana replies 
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to Anne’s question with a ‘shiver’, ‘I don’t think that would be funny, Anne. I hadn’t noticed it 
was getting so dark. It’s all right to fancy things in daylight, but ...’ [ibid]; their fear of meeting 
their ‘ghostly’ bodies reminds this reader, at least, of Dickinson’s feeling that ‘I am afraid to own 
a Body—/I am afraid to own a Soul’ [J 1090], since both are clearly ‘afraid’ to ‘own’ their ‘own 
selves’ as they existed in girlhood and own up to their previous desires. In their refusal to meet 
and face their former selves, they enact Dickinson’s self-injunction ‘Me from Myself—to 
banish’, because ‘... since Myself—assault Me—/How have I peace/ Except by subjugating/ 
Consciousness?’ [J 642]. How may this subjugation of consciousness, Dickinson continues, be 
achieved ‘Except by Abdication—/Me of Me?’ [J 642]. It is such self-subjugation that Anne and 
Diana attempt by the ‘abdication’ and ‘banishment’ of their childhood selves, those former 
‘Monarchs’ [ibid] whose desires may no longer rule their adult bodies. As Diana’s words 
suggest, it is one thing to meet one’s body of desire in the ‘light’ of childhood, when it’s ‘all 
right to fancy things’, but it may induce a Gothic ‘shiver’ to meet with this ghostly self in the 
‘dark’ of an adult life of repressed ambitions and ‘family cares’. 

It is, however, not only Anne’s wood which she perceives as haunted; when she is first 
married she lives in an isolated house on a remote seashore, with her husband often away on his 
professional duties. This is presented as Anne’s House of Dreams [1981], since here she begins 
the married life that is discursively presented in patriarchal cultures as the ‘dream’ to which girls 
should aspire. On the ‘surface’ level of narrative, her married life is indeed presented as the 
fulfilment of a dream; Anne remarks that although girls first dream of a ‘palace’ eventually ‘we 
settle down contentedly in eight-room houses that seem to fulfil all the desires of our hearts’ 
[Montgomery: 1981: 85]. There is, however, an unsettling subtext in the metaphoric language 


of the story which suggests that Anne is not contented and fulfilled in the limited [meta]physical 
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domestic space that she must now inhabit and that she has painfully denied and repressed many 
‘desires of [her] heart’. This is most apparent when what she has repressed returns ‘home’ one 
night; this unwelcome spectral visit, which is expressed in the paradigmatic tropes of the female 
Gothic, suggests that her ‘house of dreams’ by the seashore is the exteriorised image of the inner 
landscape not of dream, but of self-haunted nightmare. One night when Anne is alone in her 
house ‘the grey fog crept in from the gulf ... through it the sea sobbed and shuddered’; this Anne 
finds ‘weird, mysterious and fascinating; but it also gave her ... a feeling of loneliness’ 
[Montgomery: 1981: 106]. Represented here, then, are some key elements of the female 
Gothic—an isolata enclosed in a lonely house in an alienating landscape—described in the 
language of Gothicism: grey ... fog ... sobbed ... shuddered ... weird ... mysterious ... 
loneliness. The ‘grey fog’ then becomes ‘shrouding fog’, which conceals ‘innumerable 
mysteries’ with its ‘grey veil’ [ibid]. This disorientating, eerie atmosphere illustrates Howells’ 
[1978: 26] analysis of Gothic landscape, in which 

the stability of the external world breaks down ... it has become interiorised, 

translated into the private world of imagination and neurotic sensibility ... 


nothing is constant any more ... things are not what they seem. 


The fog, then, represents a concealing ‘grey veil’ behind which ‘things are not as they 
seem’. Veils, however, ambiguously represent both concealment and revelation: the 
‘innumerable mysteries’ hidden by the fog are about to be revealed. As the agent which brings 
about the ‘break down’ of external stability the fog may, therefore, in a reading of this passage as 
an example of the female Gothic form, ‘re-present’ the breakdown of the control of the conscious 


mind over ‘the repressed material’ of the ‘neurotic sensibility’; what this fog’ shrouds’ [a term 
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in itself associated with Gothic death and spectral visitation] is imagined by Anne to be ‘the 
wraiths of the dead’ [Montgomery: 1981: 106], which Anne sees as ‘dead ladies’ who are 
‘unseen guests’ in her house [ibid: 107]. If this house ‘re-presents’ an exteriorisation of the 
‘private’ space of her body, then, these ‘dead ladies ... unseen guests’ become externalisations of 
those aspects of her identity from which she has disassociated herself as an act of denial and 
repression; the failure of such repression, however, is suggested by the return of these ‘wraiths’ 
of her self which emanate from the ‘fog’ or ‘grey veil’ of her subconscious as ‘inhuman 
presences’ which ‘fairly elbowed’ her out of her house [ibid: 110]. Such recurrence of the 
alien/familiar ‘self? is, of course, at the centre of theories of the ‘uncanny’ and indeed Anne 
herself, with the ‘home’ of her body invaded by phantasmic manifestations of the self, or selves, 
she has denied, thinks that ‘such a ghostly night ... isn’t exactly canny’ [ibid: 106-7]. It is this 
eerie return of the alien/familiar as unwelcome ‘guests’ that induces, to use Anne’s words, a 
‘creeping sensation’ down her back [ibid: 107] or, as Dickinson similarly expresses this, the 
‘appalled ... freezing’ [J 512] moment which constitutes the Gothic ‘shiver’ of dread. 

Anne, then, may subconsciously fear that the ‘wraiths’ of her old ambitions and dreams 
may return to haunt her and prevent her from being the ‘good, sweet woman—true and faithful 
and to be depended upon’ [ibid: 287] that she wishes to be, while at the same time she feels 
increasingly uneasy, anxious and frustrated with her husband’s preoccupation with his work, his 
frequent absences, and his supposed attraction to another more worldly woman. All of these 
negative feelings must be denied, of course, if she is to preserve her illusion that her marriage is 
her ‘house of dreams’. While she is for such reasons unable to express or even articulate clearly 
her own dissatisfaction and unhappiness, her friend Leslie is able to express those emotions 


which Anne internalises; indeed, Anne sympathises with her. Leslie, then ‘re-presents’ Anne’s 
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alter ego; she is a ‘double’ who may act out in life the emotions Anne represses in the self- 
haunted ‘house’ of her body, experiencing her forbidden desires as the ‘not exactly canny’ 
visitation of ‘dead ladies’. Rather like the ‘ghosts ... who walk’ freely in the ‘Haunted Wood’ of 
Anne’s childhood, Leslie appears as a wild figure who endlessly roams the mysterious seashore; 
readers are told that with her ‘sea-blue eyes’ and hair ‘like Browning’s gorgeous snake’ she 
appears like ‘the spirit of the sea personified—all of its mystery, all of its passion’ are expressed 
in her [ibid: 83]. She signifies, then, as a Siren or Medusa-like figure, a representation of those 
subversive females who in myth have spelt doom to men and male power. She may signify a 
version for junior readers of a figure found in many female Gothic texts for adult readers: the 
femme fatale, whose powerful sexuality was dangerous to men, as the commonly used trope of 
snake-like Medusa hair’ here suggests. The femme fatale/siren figure, then, may be a ‘double’ 
who is able to express the sexuality that the more conventional protagonist represses. 

In this text for juniors such libidinous behaviour can, of course, only be suggested. Leslie 
is represented as an unconventional woman, who has married only to please her mother and 
whose husband has been brain-damaged in a bar brawl; she is described as experiencing in an 
isolated house a ‘living death ... tied for life’ to an ‘imbecile’ [ibid: 99] whom she hates. The 
frustrations and rage which Anne feels, but represses, within her own marriage are projected onto 
Leslie, whose more extreme situation allows such emotions to be released and expressed. 
Moreover, while Anne must appear content with her own marriage, Leslie is able to express 
‘wicked ... unwomanly ... shameful’ [ibid: 205] illicit desire for another man. As Anne’s alter 
ego, then, Leslie gives vent to those emotions, desires and drives which Anne represses. 
Significantly, too, it is just after first meeting her ‘double’ on the seashore that the ‘wraiths’ 


arrive from the foggy shore to visit Anne’s house; meeting her own repressed desires in the 
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externalised shape of another woman who, as a Siren-figure, represents everything Anne does 
not allow herself to be, is perhaps the trigger for the latter’s self-haunting, in that Leslie 
reawakens what was ‘dead’ in Anne, so that the ‘ghosts’ of her Haunted Forest/house/body 
‘walk’ again. In a Gothic reading of this text, then, this occurrence exemplifies Poe’s ‘insulated 
incident’ or Dickinson’s appalling ‘Bandaged moment’ of the Soul [J 512]. As I have argued 
was the case for Alcott, perhaps Montgomery also was able through this use of the female Gothic 
to express some of the ‘material’ repressed elsewhere in her own life. Like her protagonist 
Anne, Montgomery was well aware of the frustrations women experienced in the private sphere; 
her journal suggests [see Rubio and Waterston: 1985] that she found the dutiful performance of 
her roles as a minister’s wife both as frustrating and restricting in terms of her writing as did 
Anne as a doctor’s wife. Like Leslie, Montgomery was intensely attracted to a man to whom she 
was not married, but unlike Leslie she rejected him because of class differences. While Anne is 
a ‘re-presentation’ of Montgomery’s own frustrations, then, Leslie is an alter ego who is able to 
express them; thus, through the fragmentation of self that finds expression in the female Gothic, 
Montgomery projects into Anne’s text the ‘split’ contradictory aspects of her own self. 

While I have argued here that in both Little Women and the Anne of Green Gables series 
the repressed female self/selves are ‘excavated’ in the texts’ differing usage of the language and 
spatial imagery of Gothicism, in Susan Coolidge’s What Katy Did the ‘freezing’ moment of 
Gothic horror is “‘re-presented’ in a more painful, detailed and extreme form, precisely because 
the repression enacted in the last text is, in my view, more terrifying, excruciating and self- 
destructive. Moreover, in this third text the repression, because it is more extreme, is more 
successful; in Coolidge’s story, then, the Gothic elements ‘re-present’ the enclosed, alienating 


[meta]physical space of Katy’s life after puberty rather than signifying the possibility of escape/ 
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rebellion from this. Indeed, in Coolidge’s story the signification of the ‘uncanny’ works, as I 
shall discuss, to redouble the representation of female repression as paralysis and ‘living death’ 
in the ‘house’ of patriarchy. In the representation of Katy’s time before puberty, during which 
childhood’s desires may, like the apparitions in the ‘Haunted Forest’ of Anne’s childhood, 
‘walk’ free, her enjoyment of wild activity is signified in the language of flying. This is most 
overt in the episode in which Katy disobediently amuses herself on a forbidden swing, on which 
‘swinging to and fro like the pendulum of a great clock, she gradually rose higher and higher, 
driving herself along by the motion of her body ... She had never swung so high before. It was 
like flying, she thought’ [Coolidge: 1995: 116]. The language here emphasises the jouissance® 
of physical sensation; the blissful acting out of self-chosen, powerful body movements 
emphasises, that is to say, the eroticism of activities in which ‘the erotic is fundamentally 
transgressive of taboos and limitations’ [Brookes: 1993: 272] in offering ‘a transcendence of 
limits’ [ibid: 275]. It is this joy of self-willed, transgressive activity which Katy must now, aged 
twelve, learn to forego as she ‘grows’ into the socially approved self-renunciatory female body. 
As part of her cultural education in repression, she is about to be punished for her enjoyment of 
physical pleasures, for ‘suddenly at the very highest point of the sweep there was a sharp noise of 
cracking. The swing gave a violent twist, spun half round and tossed Katy into the air ... down, 
down—she fell. All grew dark and she knew no more’ [Coolidge: 1995: 116]. When she 
regains consciousness, it is to discover that she is paralysed and in pain; not only the swing, then, 
but also both Katy herself and the plot take a ‘violent twist’ at this focal point in the narrative. 
Cixous [in New Literary History 7: 1976: 526] states of the ‘uncanny’ text that in it narratives are 
begun and suspended, so that ‘just as the reader feels he is following some demonstration, he 


senses that the surface is cracking’. This comment encapsulates the sensation I felt as a child 
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reader of What Katy Did; just as I felt I was ‘following some demonstration’—in this case, of the 
joyful success of Katy as a transgressive girl - the ‘surface’ of her rebellious narrative ‘cracked’, 
as indeed did her spine, leaving both me as reader and Katy as protagonist disorientated and 
dislocated, as her transgressive narrative, like herself, fractured and fell into silence. Katy’s 
unconscious moments at this point represent a ‘gap’ in the text the implications of which may 
speak volumes: narrative linear progression is temporarily—in both senses—suspended and 
when it resumes as Katy regains consciousness both rebellious Katy and the plot, which has so 
far celebrated her daring escapades, have been de-formed and re-formed into quite an ‘other’ 
story of an oppositionally different ‘self’. 

At this point, then, as Katy reaches puberty, she becomes her own ‘double’, the very 
image of ‘paralysed’ repression and a mere ‘ghost’ of her former, dynamic self. Katy’s 
paralysing fall may thus not only suggest a ‘fall’ from a state of innocence in childhood’s Garden 
of Eden into the ‘fallen’ world of female adulthood, but may also evoke a sense of the 
dislocating Gothic fall into an abyss or pit. Poe [1976:270] represents this as ‘the pit, typical of 
hell and regarded by rumour as the Ultima Thule of all their [the inquisitors’] punishments’. If 
Katy’s paralysing fall is ‘read’ as an example of the female Gothic form, then, it may ‘re- 
present’ the ‘hell’ of inhabiting a culturally constructed, passive female body, subject to the 
surveillance and punishment of those ‘inquisitors’,’ patriarchal discourses. As Dickinson writes, 
in a poem which itself makes intriguing Gothic reading, “There is a pain—so utter—/ It swallows 
substance up—/ Then covers the Abyss with Trance—/ So Memory can step/ Around—across— 
upon it—/ As one within a Swoon—/ Goes safely—where an open eye—/ Would drop Him— 
Bone by Bone’ [J 599]. The pain of Katy’s fall into the ‘abyss’ of patriarchal womanhood is 


similarly covered with the ‘Trance’ of unconsciousness, so that her memory can ‘step ... around 
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it’ without reliving the drop that broke her ‘bone by bone’, since she ‘can’t remember about it’ 
[Coolidge: 1995: 118]. She must learn to repress, then, the joy of childhood freedom, by 
‘forgetting’ the fall that ended it, and in so doing can deny what she would otherwise consciously 
know: that the transition to culturally approved womanhood involves excruciating self-denial. 
From this point on she attempts to disassociate herself from her former ‘self’. The fall, then, is 
that ‘insulated’ Gothic ‘moment’ in which her rebellious self is repressed into figurative ‘death’ 
and she is replaced by a passive ‘double’ who, with all spirit ‘knocked out’ of her, experiences 
the /iving death of entombment in a paralysed body. 

Confined for several years to her bed, Katy must learn experientially the lessons in 
passivity required for ‘good’ womanhood. While such lessons are narratively presented as 
beneficial to Katy, the metaphoric subtext suggests otherwise. As she lies in pain, her ‘once 
active limbs hung heavy and life-less and she was not able to walk or stand alone’ [ibid: 128]. 
This is reminiscent of those heroines in Gothic texts for adults who experience a curious 
numbing or creeping state of paralysis; one example of this occurs in Gilman’s The Yellow 
Wallpaper, the similarities between the protagonist of which and Katy being so numerous as to 
seem in themselves almost ‘uncanny’. Gilman’s protagonist is, like Katy, confined to her room, 
since she is diagnosed by her husband/doctor as sick, just as Katy is similarly diagnosed by the 
patriarchal authority of her father/doctor as ill. Forbidden to move beyond the confines of her 
room or to engage in creative activity, Gilman’s protagonist experiences an increasing loss of the 
ability to move, being eventually only able to ‘creep’ [Gilman: 1981: 31] around her room. Both 
she and Katy, then, are forced to repress their desires to read, write and lead an active life: 
whether literally or figuratively, therefore, both are represented as sick and paralysed, thus 


suggesting the dis-ease of many women in patriarchal cultures. 
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These two protagonists, then, may be seen as acting out the creeping paralysis of 
nineteenth-century women living under the constraints of patriarchy; for many such women, 
perhaps, as for Katy herself, ‘the days dragged dreadfully. Each seemed duller and more 
dismaler than the day before’ [Coolidge: 1995: 129]. The isolation induced by such solitary 
confinement is signified in both The Yellow Wallpaper and What Katy Did by tropes of enclosing 
interior space which are paradigmatic in female Gothic texts: both are immured in rooms from 
which escape cannot be found. This imprisoning space functions, as an example of the 
oxymoronic ‘unheimliche’ [unhomely] Gothic interior space of the house, as an exteriorised sign 
of the female body, which as dis-eased, is experienced as an ‘unheimliche’ space to inhabit, 
particularly for those women whose dis-ease was exacerbated by the attempt to repress their 
desires to be active and/or creative. That ‘house’ in which one should feel most ‘at home’, then, 
the exterior and interior space of the body/psyche as the habitation of the self, are experienced as 
a strange, ‘foreign’ body; Gilman’s protagonist does indeed feel ‘there is something strange 
about the house—I can feel it’ [Gilman: 1981: 11], while Katy feels that her numb legs are not 
her own, ‘just like the Prince’s legs which were turned to black marble in the Arabian nights’ 
[Coolidge: 1995: 128. In the alienating space of her culturally constructed body, then, a woman 
living in a male-centred society may feel that ‘she has not been able to live in her own house, her 
very body’ [Cixous in Cixous and Clément: 1996: 68]. It is such lack of ownership of the self 
which is signified by Katy’s lack on control over her own limbs and by Gilman’s protagonist 
being able only to crawl or creep around her room; while this lack of control over the self is 
signified in Gilman’s text in the exteriorised space of the room by the bars over the windows and 
the nailing down of the bed to the floor, in the room which is an exteriorised spatial signifier of 


Katy’s ‘paralysed self’, the alienation produced by her lack of self-ownership is ‘re-presented’ 
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through its becoming an ‘unheimliche’, antiseptic sickroom, ‘dismal’ and full of ‘medicine 
bottles’ [ibid: 132], in which she experiences both searing pain and the surveillance and 
prescriptions of patriarchal medical authorities who inscribe her formerly active body as 
deformed and thus in need of discursive reconstruction. 

The psychological effects of the protagonists’ experiences are exteriorised in both The 
Yellow Wallpaper and What Katy Did by the Gothic darkness of their enclosed rooms; it is at 
night that Gilman’s protagonist imagines that ‘the outside pattern’ of the wallpaper ‘becomes 
bars’ [Gilman: 1981: 26], which image becomes an objective correlative for her sense of 
imprisonment; Katy’s room is ‘so gloomy’ with ‘the blinds tight shut’ [Coolidge: 1995: 129] that 
‘she would drop off into a dark place, where there was nothing but pain’ [ibid: 126]. In their 
‘miserable’ [ibid: 129] rooms/bodies, both protagonists sink into depression; while Gilman’s 
protagonist feels ‘dreadfully fretful and querulous’ and cries ‘at nothing ... most of the time’ 
[Gilman: 1981: 19], Katy ‘lost heart about herself and took no interest in anything’ [Coolidge: 
1995: 129], either feeling ‘cross’ or having ‘long, hopeless fits of crying’ [ibid: 130]. Both 
experience a confused sense of temporality, in which Gilman’s protagonist is sometimes awake 
all night and sleeps in the day, while Katy experiences ‘sharp, dreadful pain ... when days and 
nights got all confused and tangled up together’ [ibid]. Such confusion suggests the 
disorientation experienced through trauma, exemplifying the psychic shock which underlies the 
‘uncanny’ experiences which tales of Gothic horror explore. 

As the result of such disorientation, both protagonists then enter a dream-like state; as is 
the case with Anne’s ‘house of dreams’, however, the terrifying nature of the dream images 
experienced produces a sense of nightmare rather than dream. In The Yellow Wallpaper the 


protagonist’s waking dream images, to the implications of which I shall shortly return, are of the 
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‘faint figure’ of an imaginary woman—or sometimes women—who, imprisoned behind the 
‘bars’ of the wallpaper, ‘seemed to shake the pattern, just as if she wanted to get out [Gilman: 
1981: 23]; Katy’s ‘strange dream’ in a time which itself is experienced as ‘dreadful and strange’, 
is of a book ‘in a language she did not understand’, during which ‘a hand came over her 
shoulder’ and ‘began to point ... and as it moved the words became plain’ [Coolidge: 1995: 
143]. That this is a ‘strange’ visitation by God becomes clear to her when she sees ‘a Face’ who 
asks ‘Why didn’t you ask Me before, little scholar?’ [ibid]. This phantasmic presence, then 
represents the archetypal Patriarch Himself, who aids Katy in her deciphering of the foreign 
‘language’ of cultural discourses so that she may learn the lessons of growing up female in her 
male-centred society and thus become a ‘good’ woman in patriarchy’s book. Katy’s ‘own’ 
room, then, becomes a sickroom or ‘School of Pain’ [ibid: 166] in which she learns her cultural 
lessons in femininity; if her room is seen as a spatial trope which exteriorises that more intimate 
space, her ‘own’ body, then this suggests that in male-centred societies the female body itself 
represents a site of ‘dis-ease’ within which girls are painfully ‘schooled’ in the self-renunciatory 
roles expected of patriarchal womanhood. The lesson Katy learns from her ‘strange dream’ is 
reinforced in a Valentine poem from her Cousin Helen; God, the poem informs her, is Katy’s 
‘Great Teacher’ in her ‘School of Pain’ [ibid: 166], and if she learns the lessons of Pain, she will 
be rewarded by movement ‘upward to that higher class/ Where dear Love teaches constantly’ 
[ibid: 167]. If the girl learns to accept the pain of living in a state of passive paralysis, then, she 
will be rewarded by patriarchal ‘Love’ and approval. Moreover, the poem continues, the two 
teachers of Love and Pain are so ‘strangely alike’ that it is sometimes ‘vain/ To guess if it be— 
Love or Pain’ [ibid]. the horrific—and masochistic—message here is that acceptance of 


punishment constitutes an essential element in the eventual ‘reward’ of ‘Love’. The repetition of 
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‘strange’/‘strangely’ in this sequence of nightmarish images emphasises, as does the ‘queer’ 
[ibid: 11] nature of the ‘ancestral hall’ [Gilman: 1981: 9] Gilman’s protagonist experiences as 
‘strange ... ghostliness’ [ibid: 11], the ‘uncanny’ or ‘creepy’ [ibid: 23] nature of the 
dreams/Vvisitations which occur as chilling ‘insulated moments’ in Gothic texts. 

The language of female Gothicism is also used by Coolidge in recounting a recurring 
dream-like experience of Katy, in which, as in ‘a long, bad dream from which she couldn’t wake 
up’, she was aware as she lay in painful paralysis in her bed, of her Papa ‘being constantly in the 
room’ and of other doctors ‘who came and stood over her and punched her and felt her back’ 
[Coolidge: 1995: 126]. The language suggests the invasion and violation of the private space of 
the room/body, neither of which Katy, now under patriarchal surveillance, any longer owns. 
Wardrop [1996: 70-95] discusses how through the language of female Gothicism nineteenth- 
century women writers created a literature capable of expressing, through representations of 
menacing male villains and vulnerable women in enclosed surroundings from which there was 
no escape, male violence against and violation of women; such threatening ‘visitations’ in which 
men, like Katy’s doctors, ‘stand over’ women may be, Wardrop argues, metaphors for rape. It 
would therefore be possible to argue that the ‘punching’ of Katy by these male authority figures, 
who include her own father, is a representation of rape/incest veiled in metaphors suitable for 
junior readers, just as might also be argued of similar encounters in other children’s texts, 
including Red Riding Hood’s encounter with the Wolf in grandmother’s bed. Indeed, in Gothic 
texts rape is often represented through a gap in the text, since at this ‘insulated moment’ the 
heroine swoons. Katy’s loss of consciousness after her ‘fall’ [another term which in the 
nineteenth-century carried connotations of the seduction or rape of women who were thereafter 


‘fallen’ ] may thus be interpreted as that ‘swoon’ which reveals/conceals violation through the 
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‘black out’ of a textual gap or disjunction. However, I see the patriarchal invasion of Katy’s 
space as a metaphor for a ‘rape’ which is figurative rather than literal; at puberty nineteenth- 
century girls’ bodies were ‘violated’ by patriarchal discourses. As Froula [in Boose and 
Flowers: 1989: 121] writes 
for the literary daughter—the woman reader/writer as daughter of her literary 
culture—the metaphysical violence against women inscribed in the literary 
tradition ... has serious consequences. Metaphysically, the woman reader of a 
literary tradition that inscribes violence against women is an abused daughter. 

The implications of this are that not only Katy herself and other junior protagonists such 
as Anne, whose private spaces are invaded in dream-like or ‘ghostly’ visitations, are 
metaphysically ‘abused daughters’ but so are girl readers of patriarchal texts: such events ‘re- 
present’ the metaphysical ‘rape’ of discourse. 

However, this is not to deny that since What Katy Did is, like the other girls’ texts 
discussed here, a story which tells what happens to a girl at puberty, then it is concerned with 
Physical and sexual development. Yet because the tale is told for ‘innocent’ junior readers, 
Coolidge tells such developments through their displacement into the more ‘innocent’ images of 
falling, numbness, paralysis, pain and confinement to bed. Indeed, Fleenor [1983: 13] suggests 
that ‘sexuality, female physiology and female processes are frequently suggested with the image 
of interior space ... because of the fact that female sexuality has frequently been denied, even to 
women themselves.’ In the Gothic text, then, enclosure in an imprisoning room, which in the 
case of Katy and the protagonist of The Yellow Wallpaper is the ‘intimate’ space of their 
bedrooms, may represent the exteriorised space of female bodies which are denied the expression 


of sexuality, or indeed any other form of self-expression. Moreover, Katy’s numbness and 
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Gilman’s protagonist’s feeling that she can no longer do anything except ‘lie down ever so 
much’ [Gilman: 1981: 26] may also represent the creeping ‘paralysis’ and self-denial of 
physical/sexual repression. In this context, it is significant that Katy is paralysed below the 
waist; as in fairy stories of comatose pubertal heroines, such as Sleeping Beauty or Snow White, 
and even more overtly so in the case of the Little Mermaid, who loses her ability to swim and 
whose ‘new’ legs cause her pain, such numbness or pain in the lower body may suggest that 
‘once the innocence of childhood is past ... sexuality turns against its possessor and makes the 
young woman a victim’ [Warner: 1994: 378]. The metaphoric implication here is that Katy must 
accept the pain of self-denial: as a grown woman she must be sexually ‘numb’. 

This message is reinforced by her Cousin Helen; the latter is another paralysed woman, 
who tells Katy that in her own case her father wanted her to wear “something pretty’ such as a 
trimmed nightgown, so that he can see her looking ‘nice’ in bed [Coolidge: 1995: 137]. When 
she complies, this gives him so much ‘pleasure’ that, Helen reflects, she was of most ‘comfort to 
him’ when ‘sick ... lying there in bed’ [ibid]. Helen suggests to Katy as a lesson she should 
learn, then, that the sexual passivity which paralysis may represent is ‘pretty’ and appealing to 
men. As the site of sexual repression so extreme that it is represented by the ‘living death’ of 
paralysis, Katy’s bed may signify, therefore, an equivalent of Snow White’s glass coffin; 
moreover, the pretty white nightgowns she and Helen wear may suggest the ‘shroud-veil’ which 
Wardrop [1996: 63] identifies as the ‘essential gothic garb’ of the passively waiting bride, citing 
Miss Havisham in Charles Dickens’ Great Expectations as her example. In this context, it is 
significant that Anne sees the fog from which the ‘wraiths’ of ‘dead ladies’ and ‘inhuman 
presences’ appear [Montgomery: 1981: 106] as ‘shrouding fog’ which is like a grey veil’ [my 


italics] [ibid]. In the female Gothic—and indeed in the wider context of women’s writing—one 
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resonance of shroud/veil metaphors is that they both reveal and conceal; they signify then, like 
the eponymous mask of Alcott’s “sensation story’, “Behind a Mask’, that which conceals/reveals 
the protagonist’s ‘doubleness’. Similarly, both Alcott herself and Coolidge assumed the 
disguising veil/mask of pseudonym when writing; while Alcott wrote her ‘sensation stories’ as 
A.S. Barnard [see Bloom: 1998: 1-3] Susan Coolidge was the authorial ‘mask’ adopted by Sarah 
Chauncey Woolsey [see Sage: 1999: 151] when writing girls’ stories. 

Shroud/veil/mask metaphors of concealment/revelation, then, work as an aspect of the 
elusive ambivalence or ‘double vision’ of female Gothic writing. While ‘the veil traditionally 
represents the border between virginity and sexual initiation as a wife’ [Wardrop: 1996: 100], the 
shroud represents that liminal space between life and death; in representing the ‘doubleness of 
liminal space, then, the shroud/veil metaphor also links death with sex for the Gothic bride. In 
her shroud/wedding dress/lace-trimmed nightgown, therefore, paralysed Katy waits in the 
liminality of the pubertal time/space between the figurative ‘death’ of childhood experienced in 
her fall and her eventual emergence as a grown woman of marriageable age. For Gothic brides, 
‘beset by their Gothic surroundings ... their lives as single women are wrenched into disjunction’ 
[ibid: 62]; Katy’s fall may thus signify the ‘disjunction’ between the freedom of girlhood and the 
constraints of adulthood and marriage for women living in nineteenth-century male-centred 
societies. Too young to be yet a bride, then, Katy waits numbly in her coffin/bed in her 
nightgown/shroud/wedding dress for four years, until she has learnt the lessons of the ‘living 
death’ of adult female passivity. 

Whereas in Little Women and the Anne of Green Gables series the Gothic ‘double’ vents 
the repressed feelings of the protagonists and represents an escape from confinement achieved 


through an ‘other’ body, in both What Katy Did and The Yellow Wallpaper alter egos have 
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different significances, as they redouble and intensify the sense of repression. Cousin Helen 
represents the ‘doubling’ of Katy’s paralysis, but in the use of her legs Helen experiences her 
‘living death’ entombed in a motionless body for life. For this reason, Helen represents a copy 
of what Katy most fears and loathes in her ‘self’; as Dickinson expresses this self-dread, Helen is 
Katy’s ‘Horror’s Twin’ [J 532]. If the Gothic doppelganger may be ‘read’ as ‘almost invariably 
a split self: the self who exists and the self who reflects upon his role as an existing being’ 
[Hoffman: 1964: 319], then Katy is the ‘self who exists’, while Helen is the ‘reflecting self? who 
provides a running commentary on Katy’s condition; it is she who explains to Katy that she must 
learn ‘Patience ... Cheerfulness ... Making the Best of Things ... Hopefulness ... Neatness’ 
[Coolidge: 1995: 134-5] and acts as a role model in these qualities for Katy to reflect upon. Katy 
is indeed overtly asked to model herself on her cousin, since her father remarks that Helen is 
‘half an angel already ... I couldn’t ask for anything better than to have my little girls take 
pattern after her’ [ibid: 105]. Katy becomes, then, a body formed from the same ‘pattern’ of the 
passive ‘domestic [half] angel’ which Helen represents. Similarly, in The Yellow Wallpaper the 
‘faint figure’ whom the protagonist imagines behind the bars of the wallpaper represents an 
image of the sick, ‘creeping’ woman the protagonist fears she is becoming; indeed, at narrative 
closure she literally believes that she is her imaginary double. Thus her ‘ghostly’ doppelganger 
signifies an apparition of the self which ‘reflects upon’ the protagonist’s ‘role as an existing 
being’ just as Helen ‘reflects upon’ Katy’s state of paralysis. 

In both these texts the alter ego is represented, as it is in my other selected girls’ stories, 
as in some way monstrous. While Gilman’s protagonist sees her alter ego as sometimes a 
woman/women and at other times an ‘inanimate thing’ with ‘a broken neck and two bulbous 


eyes’, Helen as Katy’s ‘other’ self represents the monstrous not only in her ‘broken’ body but in 
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the description of herself she gives Katy at the time before she reformed her appearance for the 
pleasure of her father; then, she tells Katy, she saw in her ‘looking-glass’ that her ‘hair was a 
perfect mouse’s nest’ and her forehead “all criss-crossed with lines of pain ... like an old 
woman’s’ [ibid: 138]. By describing her own ‘ugly’ reflection in the mirror to Katy, Helen in 
effect presents Katy with a ‘double’ mirror image of Katy’s own ugly self, since the latter too has 
in the first painful days after her fall ‘eyes ... with red circles ... head like a frowsty bush’ and 
bedclothes which are ‘ugly in pattern’ [ibid: 132]. This indeed Helen intends to do, in order to 
induce a sense of shame in Katy so that she will, like Helen, make herself pretty for her father. 
Thus in the representational mirror of Helen’s narrative there is a double reflection of 
Helen/Katy as the twin images of self-loathing, ‘ugly’ femininity. Moreover, by holding up a 
mirror, the self may look at itself from a distancing perspective and see itself as objectified, in a 
process suggesting the alienation of the self from its own body; thus the disassociation of the 
‘split’ self represented by the ‘uncanny’ appearance of the double in Gothic writing is 
intensified—or redoubled—by the signification of that ‘other’ self who is reflected in the mirror 
metaphors of such texts. For such reasons “the unconscious [experienced as the self ... reflected 
in the mirror] is one of the secrets with which the gothic grapples’ [Wardrop: 1996: 96]. The 
mirror image of the ‘twin’ selves of Helen/Katy suggests that in the inner vision if their 
subconscious they ‘see’ themselves as monstrously ugly which in turn implies, as do the 
monstrous doubles of the other girls’ texts which I have discussed, the disassociation and self- 
fragmentation caused by alienation and self-loathing. In connection with such self-dread, Moers 
[1963: 107] suggests that ‘to give visual form to the fear of self, to hold anxiety up to the Gothic 
mirror of the imagination may well be more common in the writings of women than of men’, 


since this ‘fear of self? may be a female response to the internalisation of patriarchal fear of and 
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disgust at the female body. The popularity of the female Gothic, Moers [ibid] continues, is thus 
the result of ‘the self-disgust, the self-hatred and impetus to self-destruction’ of women. 
Applying such theories to this text for juniors suggests that it may be read as an example of the 
‘Gothic mirror of imagination’ which reflects not only patriarchal “disgust at the female body’, in 
the form of Helen and Katy’s fathers’ disapproval of their daughters’ ‘frowsty’ physicality, but 
also the self-reflexive disgust of some pubertal girls at their own bodies’ physical and sexual 
development. In this sense, Helen’s ‘looking-glass’ represents a metaphor for the text itself at 
this point, as a ‘mirror of imagination’ which reflects in the language of Gothicism images of 
young femininity which are perceived, both by themselves and paternalistic authority figures, as 
monstrously ugly; unless, that is, girls earn patriarchal approval by adopting cultural norms of 
appearance, attitude and behaviour by making themselves, as Katy learns from her alter ego, 
passively ‘pretty’. 

Having learnt her lessons in culturally acceptable femininity during her four years in the 
‘School of Pain’, Katy does learn to walk again under the patriarchal guidance of her father and 
significantly appears downstairs on her dead mother’s birthday. Just as rebel Jo is narratively 
‘killed’ when she takes the place of her passive dead sister, then, so is Katy’s former self ‘killed’ 
in the fall and she is painfully prepared to follow in the footsteps of her ‘angelic’ mother through 
the paralysis which fits her for the ‘living death’ of this passive role. The rebellious former 
selves of all three protagonists, then, no longer exist at textual closure; the obituaries Anne writes 
when all other writing has been given up could be epitaphs for all these ‘other’, dynamic selves. 
As Stein [in Fleenor: 1983: 123] writes, ‘in the Gothic mirror, the self is reflected in the extreme 
poses of rebel, outcast, obsessive seeker after forbidden knowledge, monster’. While in the 


opening sections of their stories, all three protagonists are indeed ‘reflected’ in ‘extreme poses’ 
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as rebellious ‘seekers after forbidden knowledge’ in the form of reading, writing and other 
creativity and dynamic activity, these reflected images of the transgressive ‘self? disappear from 
the fictional ‘mirror’ when they reach puberty. As I have shown here, the aspects of themselves 
which they have denied and repressed reappear in the ‘mirror’ of Gothicism as the ‘ghostly’ 
reflections of the former selves from which they have distanced themselves in acts of 
disassociation, displacement and projection onto ‘monstrous’ beings, who thus represent both 
‘self? and ‘other’. 

Gilbert and Gubar write that ‘the real significance of the Gothic, especially for women, 
has been its usefulness for providing metaphors for those turbulent psychological states into 
which the divided selves of the nineteenth-century so often fell’ [Gilbert and Gubar: 1979: 624- 
5]. I have suggested here that this analysis may be as relevant to some North American girls’ 
stories as it is to some writing for adult audiences; the language of Gothicism in some women’s 
writing for audiences of all ages, then, ‘provides metaphors’ for the fragmentation of the self 
which in the nineteenth century frequently resulted in the ‘madness’ of schizophrenia which 
Showalter [1987] explores as The Female Malady, herself using The Yellow Wallpaper as an 
illustration of a nineteenth-century text which deals with such a ‘relationship between sex roles, 
madness and creativity’ [ibid: 142]. Indeed, a Gothic reading of the texts for adults and juniors 
discussed here suggests that they all explore the pain of this ‘female malady’ through metaphors 
of the alienating spaces in which reappear ‘split off? self/selves in the multiform shapes of the 
alien/familiar. From such a critical stance the protagonists of all three girls’ stories may by 
textual closure embody Kristeva’s ‘abject subject’, who lives a life of ‘horror ... articulated by 
negation and its modalities of transgression, denial and repudiation’ [Kristeva: 1982: 6]; all three 


‘deny’ and ‘repudiate’ their former transgressive selves, so that those aspects of themselves 
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which do not accord with their culture’s construction of femininity are in acts of ‘non- 
assimilation ... ejected beyond the scope of the possible, the tolerable, the thinkable’ [ibid: 1]. 
Such non-assimilated matter, repressed by the conscious mind as quite literally unthinkable and 
unknowable, emerges again from behind that ‘grey veil’ [Montgomery: 1981: 107] of the 
subconscious in the ‘not quite canny’ return of Anne’s ‘wraiths ... of dead ladies’ [ibid], the 
Gothic images of Jo’s play and the nightmarish visions which appear both in Katy’s dreams and 
Katy/Helen’s ‘looking-glass’. 

Indeed, Day [1985: 15] suggests that the popularity, vitality and flexibility of the Gothic 
novel itself lies in the interaction between an accepted literary genre and the apprehension of the 
‘unknowable world’ of the subconscious. In narratives which explore the ‘dark centre’ of this 
Gothic world, he continues, ‘using these same conventions, individual authors draw their own 
maps of the unseen to articulate the unutterable’ [ibid]. Through the ‘literary conventions’ of the 
Gothic, then, the authors of the three girls’ stories I have explored here ‘draw maps’ of the 
‘unseen’ world of repression, ‘articulating the unutterable’ pain of some transgressive girls as 
they grew up in the ‘unhomely’ [meta]physical spaces of patriarchal cultures. Through the 
language of Gothicism, therefore, such writers were able, whether consciously or not, to 
conceal/reveal in the mirror/veil of metaphor what would not otherwise have gained expression 
in their stories for girls; by such literary strategies their readers might vicariously experience 
Anne’s ‘creeping sensation in her spine’ [Montgomery: 1981: 107], or the ‘prickles of pain up or 
down her back [Coolidge: 1995: 120] which bring such ‘a look of terror’ [ibid: 119] to Katy’s 
face. It is such ‘strange’/‘creepy’/‘not exactly canny’ language—to use frequently repeated 
Gothic words in these texts—that may take readers to the spine-chilling centre of the female 


Gothic house of horror. If, as Dickinson suggests, “Nature is a Haunted House—but Art—a 
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House that tries to be haunted’ [L 459A], then these three girls’ stories may demonstrate in the 
language of female Gothicism the haunting success of Art’s project. What Anne says 


[Montgomery: 1981: 109] of her house may be said of any one of these texts: ‘it’s full of ghosts’. 


Endnotes 

'Tuse the term North American here to include both the United States of America and Canada. 
One of the writers I discuss here, L M Montgomery, was Canadian; Louisa M Alcott, Susan 
Coolidge, Emily Dickinson and Charlotte Perkins Gilman were all, of course, citizens of the 
United States. 

* See for examples, in addition to those quoted in the text, Kate Ellis’ The Contested Castle: 
Gothic Novels and the Subversion of Domestic Ideology [1989], Urbana, U of Ilionois Press; 
Kay Mussel’s [1981] Women’s Gothic and Romantic Fiction: A Reference Guide, Westport 
Conn., Greenwood Press; and Susan Wolstenholme’s [1993] Gothic [Re]visions: Writing Women 
as Readers, Albany, State U of New York P. 

> While my focus here is clearly on nineteenth-century writing, I include the Anne of Green 
Gables series even though they were published just after the turn of the century. This is both 
because L M Montgomery [1874-1940] spent her formative years in the nineteenth-century and 
because these texts have much in common with other nineteenth-century North American texts 
for girls. 

“Emily Dickinson’s poems and letters are referenced by the accepted Johnson lettering and 
numbering system. 

> Many aspects of the language of female Gothicism which I discuss here may be found not only 


in American but also in British writing of the nineteenth-century; on whichever side of the 
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Atlantic women were situated, they were located in patriarchal cultures to which the female 
Gothic genre was a response. 

° An ‘erotogenic’ zone is in Freudian/post-Freudian psychoanalytic theory any site of desire 
which becomes eroticised in fantasy. 

The figure of the powerful femme fatale/siren/witch is frequently metonymically linked in 
patriarchal texts with signification of snakes because of connotations which include danger, evil, 
temptation and betrayal. Medusa herself is one such mythic figure; another example is, of 
course, Eve, who is ‘linked’ to the satanic power of the serpent. 

* Jouissance, which has connotations of sexual ‘juiciness’, is so resonant a word that it is 
variously translated as joy/bliss/rapture/ecstasy. While it may signify the ‘succulent’ expression 
of adult libidinal drives in, for example, sexuality, it may also represent the libidinal joy of the 
child who plays; the language in which Coolidge describes Katy’s ‘flying’ may, indeed, suggest 


the jouissance of both activities, thus expressing the ‘erotic’ delight of transgressive play. 
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TEXTS OF 'ELSEWHERE': [RE] PRESENTATIONS OF 
"FREEDOM CASTLE' IN THE SPATIAL IMAGERY OF WHAT 
KATY DID AND SOME SIMILAR 'CLASSICS FOR GIRLS". 


Jennifer Robinson 


A recent survey in Britain showed that Susan Coolidge's 'Katy' books are in the 'top ten’ 
most popular books for twelve year old girls; the series, together with Louisa M. Alcott's 
children's stories, Kate Douglas Wiggins' 'Rebecca' books, and L. M. Montgomery's 'Anne' series 
are perennially amongst the best sellers on the Penguin 'Puffin Classics' list. All of these girls' 
stories, first published in the mid-nineteenth through to the turn of the twentieth century, have 
been particularly popular in Britain through to the present day. What is the nature of their 
appeal, particularly for British readers? Has this appeal changed over time, as cultural discourses 
have changed and, if so, what might this suggest about contemporary subjectivity formation? 
What might such texts have to offer junior readers in the new millennium? 

It is my contention that an important reason for these texts' popularity is the authors' use 
of spatial imagery; in particular, it is the authors' location of a 'free spirit’, a ‘wild child' in spaces 
which represent 'freedom' that has appealed to readers across generational and cultural divides. 
Indeed, the imagery of 'free' space acts as an exterior representation of that interior/internalised 
‘freedom’ which the ‘wild child' embodies. Of course, what readers conceptualise as 'free' and 
how they visualise 'free' space differs, according to particular cultural constructions of what 
freedom 'means' and how its implied binary opposite (lack of freedom/restriction/enclosed space) 
is conceived. In discussing some significances of the spatial imagery of Coolidge, et al., to 
readers across time and space, I wish to suggest how some contemporary discourses, including 


those of feminism, may influence readers' interpretations now and in the future. This is not, of 
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course, to suggest that Coolidge and other women writers wrote with such modern-or 
postmodern- discourses in mind: this would be ahistorical. Jane Tompkins [1985:200] suggests 
that texts define, within a certain cultural/historical context,aspects of a social reality which the 
author and their readers shared, dramatising its conflicts and recommending solutions. 

The 'Katy' books and similar texts, define 'social reality ... its conflicts and ... solutions' 
in the context of nineteenth century American discourses. Within a particular culture both 
readers and writers, then, accept a fictional world as 'realistic' because it creates images of the 
ideological world(s) with which they are familiar; they recognise the metaphysical landscapes. 
From this perspective all writing is ideological since it either, as Sarland [in Hunt:1999:41] 
suggests, assumes values even when not overtly espousing them, or is produced and read within 
a cultural framework which is itself inevitably suffused with values. 

While nineteenth century writers and readers 'produced and read' from within their own 
cultural framework(s), readers today interpret from within theirs; since the texts-and therefore 
the spatial images-are inevitably suffused with cultural assumptions and values, these cannot 
help but be different for, say, a child reading today in Britain from how they were for these texts! 
first readers. Thus the texts represent different conceptual spaces for readers across time and 
space: they map out 'other' countries. 

Indeed, it is precisely because there have been changes in beliefs and values that it may 
seem surprising that the texts remain so popular. Given the explosion in writing for children at 
the end of the twentieth century, in terms of both socially 'realistic' fiction and fantasy, one might 
assume that these new texts can provide children with, respectively, vicarious experience 
relevant to their own lives and times and the imaginative stimulus to take them beyond the 


confines of 'the real'. Are they not, then, amply served in an up-to-the-minute, state-of-the-art 
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cultural diner with a varied feast that can provide both food for thought and the stuff of fantasy? 
The popularity of the texts I discuss here may seem particularly puzzling, even worrying, given 
that the texts under discussion represent the gendered identities and spaces of patriarchal 
bourgeois societies-inevitably so, since the texts were written within such a cultural framework. 
As Barbara White [1985:19] points out, in such societies childhood is seen as a temporary 
‘diminution of status' for boys: the male child will belong to the same group that controls 
government and he will be allowed to exact the same subservience from children and adolescents 
as was originally required of him. On the other hand when the girl becomes an adult, her status 
will not change significantly ... she is still 'only a woman’, a member of the group socially 
defined as inferior. 

That is, girls' stories, unlike stories for/about boys, show that the female protagonists, far 
from growing up in terms of personal power and autonomy, must learn to accept a permanent 
stare of childlike dependency and powerlessness. The texts represent this in a multiplicity of 
images of restricted space, which are represented as particularly repressive in What Katy Did. 
The protagonists are represented in the sequels as married, or about to be married, and as giving 
up their ambitions as writers in order to become good wives and mothers. They become, then, 
that patriarchal construct of the 'good' woman, the ‘angel in the house’, or 'the Heart of the 
House’ [Coolidge:1995:211]. Foucault [1977:141] writes that 'social discipline proceeds from 
the distribution of individuals in space’: the spatial imagery of confinement and imprisonment in 
these texts suggests to reading girls that the domestic sphere allotted to women as the 'social 
discipline' of patriarchal bourgeois cultures is experienced as painful restriction. In view of this 
why then do I suggest that what girl readers enjoy is precisely the opposite, the representation of 


‘free’ space and the liberties to be enjoyed there? Such 'free' textual spaces arise, I believe, from 
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the ambivalences and contradictions inherent in the writing. As a self-assertive act, writing by 
women was seen in patriarchal cultures as 'anomalous [and] freakish because as a "male" 
characteristic it is essentially unfeminine' [Gilbert and Gubar:1984:10]. Thus the authors of 
these girls' stories were contesting cultural definitions of femininity by the very act of writing; 
while in their texts marriage and motherhood is represented as the 'right’, 'natural' closure to a 
girl's story, in their own lives some of them resisted this destiny’. There is evidence that some of 
them, at least, only wrote stories with such closure because this was what publishers and readers 
demanded’. While the texts represent domestic enclosure as the way things 'naturally' are for 
grown up women, they also suggest resistance to this concept, both by representing adult 
women's space as cruelly limited and by representing the delight of 'free' space as experienced 
by the young girl before adolescence. Thus the writers' ambivalences with regard to cultural 
discourses, their conflicted sense of their own identities, their discomfort with the cultural 
'spaces' given to them which nevertheless seem 'natural' - all these produce multi-layered texts 
which 'speak' in a plurality of voices, exemplifying Bakhtin's concept [in Emerson and 
Holquist:1966] of the polyphonous, heteroglossic text. 

The 'voice' with which readers first engage is likely to be that which is dominant as the 
text opens: this is the voice that celebrates the 'free' space of childhood, represented in chapter 2 
of What Katy Did as Paradise, the symbolic resonances of which I will discuss later. Indeed, the 
loosely episodic structure of the texts allows the writers to dwell on such sites of joy and the 
adventures that happen there. In What Katy Did, for example, after the opening chapter which 
introduces us to the Carr children, the reader is given 'Paradise’, 'The Day of Scrapes' (which 
presents irrepressible Katy's antics during school recess), 'Kikeri' (a wild game of hide and 


seek/blindman's buff) and 'In the Loft' (a space in theory forbidden to the children in which they 
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escaped adult control). Such titles reveal that the representations of free space provide the 
organisational structure for the first part of the text. The writer - and many readers - may be 
reluctant to move on precisely because the experience of free space is represented so vividly, 
even ecstatically. What Katy Did is almost two-thirds through before Coolidge depicts the fall 
from the swing which ends Katy's blissful movement through the free space of childhood. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin takes this even further: Rebecca never does quite grow up. The second volume 
of her adventures” goes back through time to present a new series of episodes representing the 
same years of childhood that the first volume depicts. Anne's growth to womanhood - and thus 
to marriage and motherhood - is very slowly accomplished by L. M. Montgomery in several 
sequels to Anne of Green Gables. These authors, then, indicate a marked resistance to growing 
up: it is the prolonged celebration of childhood's free space - as the binary opposite of the 
restricted spaces that the grown girls must inhabit - that child readers enjoy. That publishers 
have long recognised this is revealed by the editorial commentaries in many editions of these 
texts. For example, in Thames Publishing Co.'s edition of What Katy Did, first published in 
London in the nineteen thirties, readers are told that they will react with 'delight and sympathy' to 
the story of a girl who broke all her resolutions in the excitement of getting into new scrapes ... 
a harum-scarum character [who] was a problem to Aunt Izzie’ and who was therefore ‘popular 
with her friends' and popular with readers. There is no mention at all of Katy's fall from the 
swing or what happened thereafter. The popularity of the text, then, is seen to depend on the 
representations of the 'wild child's’ 'free' spaces. This is the textual 'bait' that keeps readers 
‘hooked. 

In their depictions of children located in 'free' space, these authors were using some of the 


sociocultural constructs available to them. A multiplicity of American discourses have 
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supported the concept of a 'free' child inhabiting 'free' space, since this embodies key American 
myths and values. If children are represented as free and independent, often outdoors and 
sometimes wild, then this is a junior version of the vision many Americans have had of 
themselves as republican, hardy, self-reliant pioneers. Douglas Wiggin [1994:21], for example, 
writes of Rebecca's family that 'whatever else there was or was not, there was freedom on 
Randall's farm. The children grew, fought, ate what and slept where they could’. This is similar 
to the more middle-class message of Katy's papa, who 'wished to have the children hardy and 
bold, and encouraged climbing and rough play' [Coolidge:1995:4-5]. Even for girls such 
independence continued into young adulthood, as the text reveals; the eponymous protagonist 
becomes a writer and teacher, as does Jo in Little Women. Indeed, the discursive message is 
summed up in Little Women by John Brooke, who informs 'patronizing' English visitors that 
‘young ladies in America love independence as much as their ancestors did' [Alcott:1989:133]. 
Nineteenth century autobiographical accounts of girlhood emphasise the same freedom of play 
and the same physical hardiness and independence of spirit fostered by outdoor life. As Anne 
Scott MacLeod writes [1994:7], in the face of such accounts ‘any image of prim and proper little 
girls ... dissolves ... these American girls climbed trees, fell into rain barrels and fished in the 
horse troughs'. Laura Ingalls Wilder represents her pioneering childhood in the Little House 
series as just such a time of adventurous freedom in the wilderness; significantly, this series too 
has been extremely popular with British readers, and the television series it gave rise to has had 
many repeats. Wilder, of course, presents her accounts as autobiographical. Yet it is hardly 
surprising that her representations of a child located in 'free' space accord with those in fiction 
for girls, since the writing of Coolidge, Douglas Wiggins, Alcott and Montgomery was 


autobiographical fiction: as the introductions to Puffin editions of the 'Katy' trilogy point out 
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‘Susan Coolidge's books are especially lifelike because ... they are based on members of her own 

family. Susan herself was tall, quick-witted and impatient - like Katy'. Yet, as the journals of 

Montgomery and Alcott make clear’, their idyllic accounts are idealised versions of their 

childhood; their early lives have been mythicised in terms of American values and assumptions 

of the time. As Tompkins [1985:152] points out, what particular societies - and therefore texts - 

present as the 'reality' of their lives depends on just such assumptions. There are, she maintains 
Three distinct levels of apprehension: reality itself as it appears to people at a 
given time: what people will accept as an 'accurate' depiction of reality; and 
novels and stories that, because they seem faithful to such descriptions, therefore 
seem true. 

Seen from this perspective, these idealised representations of American childhood as 
located in 'free' space may be accepted by readers as ‘accurate’ because they reflect a junior 
version of the mythic view of Americans as rugged, hardy and independent, leading an outdoor, 
pioneering life. These were the republican virtues Americans sought to foster in new generations 
and such are some of the values that metaphors of 'free' space represent in these cultural texts of 
youth. 

Another great American myth is relevant to the textual representation of 'free' space; this 
is the presentation of the New World as utopian, as that Edenic space in which American can 
realise themselves in a land of golden opportunities and new beginnings. Since children in 
themselves represent a new beginning they are appropriately emblematic of this Eden, or 
Paradise, to use Coolidge's favoured spatial image. As Robertson [1980:348] explains, 'America 
is the ‘fountain of youth’, at least for Americans. As a New World, many Americans believe 


their country to be the last, best hope of the world, a place of youth, of new beginnings’. Thus in 
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Coolidge's version for juniors of the Edenic text, Paradise is the spatial metaphor which locates 
and celebrates America as 'a place of youth’, a site of 'fun ... pleasure ... [and] delightful 
surprise’ [Coolidge:1995:16-7] with a multiplicity of cultural and religious resonances. The 
chapter in Paradise ends with a promise, the metaphoric language of which signifies some of 
these resonances: Coolidge tells readers that for the Carr children 'it was comforting to remember 
that Paradise was always there ... without any fear of an angel with flaming sword to stop the 
way [they could] enter ... and take possession of their Eden'. On one interpretative level, this 
suggests a child's version of American manifest destiny: the 'free' space of Paradise was 
‘naturally' the child's, just as the New World-as-Eden was that God-given land which 'naturally' 
belonged to American settlers 'from sea to shining sea’, in a cultural reworking of God's Biblical 
covenant with his chosen people. The powerful promise to children of the narrative voice, then, 
echoes the promise of God to America in cultural myth. Another resonance here is that, if return 
to Paradise is possible, then Paradise is not lost. Sandford [1961:112] has indeed suggested that 
The newness of the country, the expectation of some kind of rebirth ... the eternal 
promise of future blessings associated with the land produced a distinct emphasis 
on youth in America ... Americans sought their lost innocence increasingly in 
their children. 

Through such valorisation of childhood as innocently pre-lapserian, a return to Paradise 
becomes imaginable: America itself becomes, in mythic signification, Paradise regained. In this 
idyllic space, American children were granted some latitude, were allowed to be 'free', even 
rather wild and rebellious, in 'true' republican spirit. To use Judith Fetterley's [1973:92] term, 
they were 'sanctioned' by society to be junior rebels. Thus adventurous Katy enjoys her 'Day of 


Scrapes' [Coolidge:1995:24] and despite her promises to outraged adults to change her ways, she 
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irrepressibly continues to do just what she wants. In similar fashion, Anne dies her young friend 
Diana's hair green and get her drunk on home-made wine; although Diana's horrified mother 
declares Anne 'not a fit friend for Diana to associate with' [Montgomery:1977:111], the two 
continue to 'associate' and get up to mischief of diverse kinds; Rebecca's conduct so horrifies her 
aunt that she is declared to be ‘at the head and front' of every mischief in the neighbourhood 
[Douglas Wiggin: 1994:126], yet despite threats of punishment she continues unabashed; and in 
Little Women Jo, despite promises to be 'prim as a dish and not get into scrapes’ 
[Alcott:1989:24], burns both her own clothes and Meg's hair. For these child rebels, then, even 
when their activities are not sanctioned by adult authority and they themselves promise to 
reform, they nonetheless continue on their markedly unreformed way - and the humorous 
language of their narrators suggests that they, at least, will 'sanction' the 'wild child's' fun-packed 
spaces. 

While American children may have enjoyed - and continue to enjoy - such textual 
depictions of childhood's free space, then, these reflected accepted cultural discourses, so that 
such illustrations of 'freedom' could hardly for them have the force of the new. Such is not the 
case for British children and from this may derive much of the texts' popularity with them. For 
British readers, part of the attractions of the child’s ‘free’ space has been precisely that it 
represents some American discourses of childhood which have traditionally been absent in 
British culture. Foucault [1981:63], himself using a spatial image, represents culture as a 
‘strategic field of power relations . . . [which] network ends by forming a dense web’ in which 
subjects are positioned; for generations of British readers, used to cultural discourses which have 
traditionally supported adult disciplining, restraint and control of children, textual representations 


of American children in ‘free’ space have disrupted the web of power relations with which they 
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are familiar. For them the text is carnivalesque, in the Bakhtinian sense that it inverts the normal 
power relations of their society. In this textual topsy-turvy world of childhood’s free space, it is 
the child who wields the power to name spaces/places, to determine what happens there and to 
define the roles and thus the identities of those present. By such means the child has claimed 
significant rights that dominant groups at the ‘centre’ of society reserved for themselves. In this 
way, the texts! spatial imagery dislocates the centre of the social ‘web’ of power, to create an 
imaginary childcentred space in which adults, who in ‘real’ life are experienced by the child as 
the very epicentre of power, are decentred to become marginalised or excluded: the dislocation 
of cultural values results in a freer /ocation for children. Additionally, these new conceptual 
spaces are represented in a physical landscape which is ‘other’ to them. These New World 
locations have, then, represented for generations of British readers the attractions of ‘otherness’ 
in heterogeneous ways. 

Today, the status quo in Britain has, of course, changed: now, in both Britain and 
America, the need of children for their ‘own space’ in which freely to express themselves is 
generally supported by a wide range of psychological, sociological, educational and other 
discourses. While children in both societies may still enjoy stories which depict the ‘free’ space 
they inhabit when adults are absent, such spatial imagery has lost its power to send shock waves 
of revolutionary delight reverberating through a child’s body. Paradoxically, the popularity of 
the texts today may depend, I believe, on the other half of the binary of freedom/enclosure. If 
childhood is seen as a Garden of Eden, in these texts this is represented as a ‘walled garden' 
[Ang:2000:25] and walls may represent either imprisonment or protection - or, indeed, both: at 
the millennium’s turn what seemed to previous generations of children to represent enclosure 


may now signify security. Texts produced today for children often reflect images of 
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dysfunctional families with flawed or absent/marginally present parents, unstable life styles and 
a threateningly dangerous wider social milieu. This writing mirrors today’s discourses of what 
social reality is and therefore, to repeat Tompkins’ [1985:152] point, it is ‘what people will 
accept as an ‘accurate’ depiction of reality’. In contrast, ‘What Katy Did’ and similar nineteenth 
century texts reflect a world which is safe and ordered: children evade adult control but the 
adults can be relied upon to be there if needed and are reassuringly capable of restoring order, 
whatever the situation. Ang [2000:126] points out that in children’s literature there is usually a 
tension between enclosure and escape; many such nineteenth century texts ‘let the child escape 
from enclosed space—yet there is a balance between elements of enclosure and exposure 
childish liberty and privacy could co-exist with positive adult control’. Thus while previous 
generations of readers—and particularly British ones—have valorised representations of free 
space precisely because they were an enjoyably different and ‘other’ imaginative experience for 
them, today’s readers may do the opposite: they may value the security which surrounds and 
protects this freedom because it is what they lack—or it is what contemporary texts represent 
them as lacking. 

Derrida’s deconstruction in Writing and Differance [1967] of the binary opposites of 
language aims to reveal how the ‘privileged’ half of the binary always depends on its 
subordinated opposite, even when this is only ‘implied’: since cultural discourses change, which 
is the ‘privileged’ and which the ‘implied’ half of the binary may reverse, in an example of the 
differance, the unfixed, changing ‘deferral’ of ‘meaning’ which he discusses. Thus changing 
interpretations of the spatial imagery in these children’s texts illustrate the differance of 
‘meaning’ which may result, at least in part, from changes in cultural discourses over time and 


place. My contention here is, I believe, supported by contrasting illustrations in earlier editions 
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of these texts with today’s ‘Puffin Classics’: while many earlier texts of What Katy Did depict 
Katy moving through free space, the latest ‘Puffin’ editions provide images of cosy domestic 
scenes, evidently viewing these as representations of security rather than enclosure. Therefore 
while children today still enjoy the spatial imagery of freedom—judging from conversations I 
have with them—contemporary illustrations would suggest that this is indeed valued because it 
exists within a contextual framework of security and order. Significantly, in such texts child 
freedom is seen metaphorically as a temporary ‘holiday’ from adult control: episodes of wild 
enjoyment take place on Saturdays or when adults are away. The child's 'free' space, that is to 
say, signifies not only the freedom fo act as s/he pleases but also freedom from everyday 
constraints. No doubt one reason why so many adults are nostalgic for childhood spaces and 
seek regression to these in many ways is precisely that for them the child's 'freedom from' 
signifies the binary opposite of the adult's obligation ¢o carry a weight of responsibility. Hence, 
perhaps, derives the popularity of texts of childhood with adult readers which both Alcott and 
Montgomery noted. However, if the child's 'free' space is seen as ‘holiday’, then this is inevitably 
time constrained. For just such reasons does Bakhtin posit that while in mediaeval societies 
‘carnival’ was a ‘holiday’ from the accepted power nexus of a society, yet eventually ‘normal’ 
power relations will be resumed, the whole point about holiday fun being that it is a temporary 
release from everyday duties. From this standpoint, the spatial imagery of What Katy Did is not 
as subversive in its implications for children as it may seem. 

So far I have discussed how children of both sexes may interpret the textual spatial 
imagery; I wish now to explore in what ways these spaces are gendered. The texts of course, are 
primarily about and for girls and it is the textual representations of female spaces which have 


seemed most significantly subversive to generations of female readers. The ‘free’ child Katy is, 
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after all, a dynamic, creative, vocal, fun-loving gir/ in a patriarchal culture. All that she 
does/says/is subverts the ideologies of such cultures: her very movement through space contests 
discursive representations of quiet, passive, sedentary femininity. This is emphasised in the 
opening pages of the text, in which Coolidge [1995:2] tells readers that her title What Katy Did is 
a wordplay on that North American grasshopper-like insect which seems to say ‘Katy did’. The 
protagonist is indeed grasshopper-like as she leaps across the textual spaces, ceaselessly vocal 
and active, as the verb of the title suggests. The text itself stresses that Katy ‘does’, and her 
‘doings’ make her the dynamic focal point of every episode. This is subversive of patriarchal 
discourses in a multiplicity of ways: a female, rather than being marginal in a phallocentric 
culture, is positioned at the centre; in this central space, she ‘does’; she chooses what to do and 
how to do it; she decides which spaces to occupy. That is, she claims the prerogatives of those at 
the centre of the power web of her society, thus resisting, in Foucaultian terms, the ‘social 
discipline’ which orders ‘the distribution of individuals in space’. It is also clear that she rejects 
those attributes that her culture defined as ‘feminine’. Coolidge’s opening description of her is 
that ‘she tore her dress everyday, she hated sewing and she didn’t care a button about being 
called ‘good’’ [1995:4]. It is then, not only what she does that is ‘unfeminine’, it is also what she 
will not do, and in particular it is her attitude, her disregard for her reputation as a ‘good’ girl 
which subverts patriarchal definitions of gender. Her rebellious identity, then, transgresses the 
boundaries of her culturally given space in multi-faceted subversive acts; and Coolidge’s 
comments on the activities of ‘my Katy’ not only seem to confer narrative approval of this 
rebellious girl, but represent her transgressive activities as ‘fun’, to the delight of girl readers 
subject to phallocentric discourses. One reason for such texts’ popularity in Britain, I believe, is 


that British stories about rebellious girls were almost non-existent in the nineteenth century. 
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Even in the early twentieth century, the female protagonists of school stories by Angela 
Brazil’, amongst others, were by no means so generally wild as Katy: indeed Brazil’s 
protagonists act with just that sense of duty and responsibility which is absent in Katy’s actions. 
While I have argued that for British children of both genders, these texts locate ‘freedom’ in the 
context of New World alterity, for girls they have had, then, more significance(s). To find the 
vicarious joy of transgression, British girls turned—and continue to turn—to American texts; for 
them the spatial imagery of American freedom has represented a rebellion against gendered 
identity not to be found in classic ‘home’ texts, and thus for them, the ‘freedom’ of differance is 
located conceptually in the alterity of the New World, just it has been for generations of 
European immigrants. 

Katy, as ‘wild girl’ is represented by Coolidge in the ‘free' space of childhood games and 
adult absences, which represent the inner space of the rebel’s interior landscape. The wild game 
of ‘Kikeri', for example, is played throughout the space of the dark house—and it is Katy who 
moves through this dangerous territory in the central role of finder. She plays the game because 
‘she just did it when it came into her head’ [Coolidge:1995:47]; but then, she was ‘excitable’ 
because she had been reading, which always made her feel ‘as if she must reach at something 
and shout and strike blows’. Patriarchy is right, then, to be suspicious of women reading, since 
this activity clearly encourages them in transgressive acts of ‘unfeminine’ behaviour. 'Freedom 
Castle' [in actuality the hall] represents that safe haven of central ‘home’ space to be reached in 
order to win the game and has many resonances as a spatial signifier: not only is it an image of 
the freedom from restraint to be enjoyed by children away from adult control, it also represents 
that ‘other’ space, the ‘home’ site of differance in which girls can choose another way of being 


and doing and enact an identity in binary opposition to that conferred on them by patriarchy: 
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here, as Katy so ably demonstrates, they can be wilful, destructive, anarchic and independent, 
rather than submissive, passive and demure. Katy's assumption of characteristics opposite to 
those of traditional femininity means that, in the context of her time and place, she is seizing the 
powers of the 'opposite' sex and thus the interior 'space' of 'male' identity. That such attributes 
are generally seen in her culture as 'male' is emphasised in Coolidge's appropriation of the 
language of male genres. When Katy looses her sunbonnet in the school yard of a rival school 
she refuses to let her 'enemies' from this school 'dance war dances around [it] ... treating it as 
Indians treat a captive taken in the war. Was it to be endured? Never! Better die first’; so she 
retrieves it, despite her enemies who ‘with a howl of fury precipitated themselves upon Katy' 
[Coolidge:1995:29]. 

The metaphor of Katy bravely battling with an 'Indian' warband clearly appropriates and 
parodies the language of American pioneer/western narratives, exemplifying the Bakhtinian 
concept of language as a parodic act which creates a polyphonic text. Similarly, Katy and other 
protagonists appropriate male spaces when they imagine what they will 'do' in the future: Katy 
wishes to 'do ... something grand' such as 'heading a crusade ... carry a sacred flag’ 
[Coolidge:1995:20]; Rebecca wishes, in a similar military metaphor, which is also resonant of 
cultural imperialism, to be a 'Christian soldier, marching as to war' [Douglas Wiggin:1994:156] 
and 'travel in far lands and do wonderful brave things for the heathen' [ibid:158]. Alcott's Jo 
wishes to 'do something splendid' that will be remembered after her death [1989:143]. Thus 
these writers of girls' stories are enabled through the borrowing of metaphoric literary space to 
‘challenge the dominant ideological codes by pluralising [dialogizing] meaning’ 


[Morris:1997:155]. 
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This parodic appropriation of 'male' spaces does not, however, only occupy the internal 
spaces of the protagonists' imagination: their creative play actualises these forbidden territories. 
Katy disrupts the ordered space of the schoolroom when at recess she invents 'the Game of 
Rivers', in which her school friends enact the movement of great American rivers, violently 
running into each other, 'because as Katy said, rivers do'. She reserves for herself the part of 
"Father Ocean’, sometimes crying for 'a meeting of the waters' while 'Father Ocean ... roared 
louder than all of them put together' [Coolidge:1995:31]. Here, as game inventor, definer and 
leader, she acts out a series of traditionally 'male' roles, as signified by her title of patriarchal 
authority. Her actions are transgressive not only because of her own boy/boisterousness, which 
shocks her sedate teacher, but also because in defining other girls' roles she is, as the 'centre ' of 
power, naming others. Anne and Rebecca too, are leaders in such self-defined games, Anne for 
example organising a re-enactment of the Lady of Shalott with herself [melo]-dramatically in the 
title role [Montgomery:1977:187]. Here Montgomery, in an act of parodic appropriation, 
subverts the image of female passivity presented in Tennyson's poem by re-presenting the 'Lady' 
[Anne] as active initiator and prime player. Similarly, in Little Women Jo writes a play, "The 
Witch's Curse’, in which she enacts the male roles of both hero and villain, directing the action 
both on and off stage. Alcott's language here is humorous, parodying melodrama and the male 
roles in this genre much as Coolidge parodies the 'male' genres of western/pioneer narrative. All 
four protagonists enjoy role-playing games and drama because this frees up new metaphysical 
spaces for them, in which they can perform different identities. In these texts it is the girl 
protagonists who occupy the central spaces of game creator, rule-maker and lead role-player, and 
it is their male playfellows - brothers, cousins, school friends - who occupy the marginal space 


on the game's periphery; thus their authors reverse the 'social discipline’ of phallocentric spatial 
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positioning. These girls’ stories, then, illustrate Kristeva's assertion [1981:66] that the 'text is a 
mosaic of quotations; any text is the absorption and transformation of another’. It is, of course, 
through such parodic acts of transformation that the textual space becomes carnivalesque 
territory, standing patriarchal images of gendered identity on their heads. The title of Jo's play, 
'The Witch's Curse’, is therefore a resonant one, as Elaine Showalter points out in her 
introduction to Little Women [Coolidge:1989:xi]. These young female protagonists, through 
their enactment of many forms of resistance to the spatial positioning of their cultures, can be 
seen as junior versions of that patriarchal stereotype of the 'bad' woman, the witch: their 
rebellious acts of transgressive play, through which they occupy the central spaces of the text, 
are a 'curse' upon phallocentricity itself, a war-cry uttered from the stronghold of 'Freedom 
Castle’. 

Among all the 'bad'/witch girl's activities, one multiply transgressive act is her disregard 
of conscience, which leads her both to set a 'bad' example to other girls and to lose that which 
patriarchy tells her is priceless - her own 'reputation'. Thus when Katy's teacher tells her after the 
Game of Rivers that she has acted 'disgracefully - setting a bad example to all the 
neighbourhood", so that the girls cannot be trusted 'to behave like ladies when [the teacher's] back 
was turned' [Coolidge:1995:35], this reprimand has many resonances for girl readers in 
patriarchal cultures. Katy's behaviour, both here and when Aunt Izzie's 'back is turned’, 
demonstrate that she does not act in accordance with internalised social control in the form of 
conscience, the 'guard' of the self: indeed, she successfully evades both internal and external 
forms of restraint. She also encourages other girls to leave the 'angelic' path of righteousness for 
the 'wild' girl's primrose path - and in patriarchy's book such seduction is perhaps the most 


heinous of the 'bad' girl's sins. With regard to herself, she is reminded by her papa that she 
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should be a 'Mama to the little ones' [ibid:52], taking her dead mother's place; he also tells her 
that he hopes she will 'take pattern' from her paralysed Cousin Helen, who is ‘half an angel 
already' [ibid:105]. That is to say, she should become that patriarchal stereotype of the 'good' 
girl, the angel/Madonna whose passive life represents the paralysis of a living death. This is 
precisely the cultural space that Katy rejects in her 'wild' activities, in which she invites other 
girls to join. Her joyful free movement through the open spaces of much of the text can be seen 
therefore as an implicit invitation to reading girls to join her there, in the 'free' spaces of their 
imaginations. This, I suggest here, is part of the delight of the text's spatial imagery for girls in 
patriarchal cultures: it represents the evasion of both the internal and external panoptic forces of 
surveillance®, thus escaping the 'prison' of women's cultural 'placing' to discover much freer 
territory for the 'self' to occupy. If inside every conformist there is hidden a rebel, then Katy 
invites this ‘wild thing' out to play in the free space beyond the confines of the cultural prison - 
and she proves that 'bad' girls really do have more fun. 

In all of this there have been a multiplicity of joys for girl readers: many have delighted 
in the spatial imagery of 'Freedom Castle' because, since it represents an imaginary territory in 
which girls occupy centre stage while boys are reduced to 'bit' parts out on the 'wings' of this 
performance, it enacts the fantasies of many girls in 'real' life; while not recognising as such the 
Bakhtinian concept of the carnivalesque function of parodic acts of writing, they nevertheless 
recognise topsy-turvy fun when they see it and they hear the subversively mocking laughter 
which suffuses the text. While some girl readers, themselves rather 'wild', may have identified 
with Katy and enjoyed her exploits for this reason, other more demure readers may have felt 
vicarious pleasure in seeing a ‘wild' girl move through textual 'free' space in ways they 


themselves would not dare to do. There is a more general enjoyment - shared by older readers of 
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many adult texts - to be found in representations of an individual outwitting authority and social 
control to reach anarchic 'free' space. These satisfactions are all the more intense for relatively 
powerless subordinated groups: revenge is a heady delight. 

While game playing provides a set of spatial images which represent transgressive 
activity, other spatial metaphors represent the transgressive nature of female writing: all four 
protagonists are members of 'story clubs' of which, needless to say, each girl is the leading light. 
There is a double transgression of 'male' spaces here: while in the act of writing these girls 
appropriate the metaphysical spaces of self-affirmative creativity, in the act of 'clubbing' they 
move into male social space. This is made overt by Alcott in her naming the March girls' story 
club 'The Pickwick Club', in a parodic appropriation of Dickens. All four protagonists have, as 
their writing space, a loft or attic; the 'heights' [Douglas Wiggin:1952:60] to which Rebecca and 
the others ascend suggest the forbidden 'lofty' heights of female literary ambition, the girl's 
escape from the confined space of domesticity to unlimited imaginative space. While 'Freedom 
Castle' represents a 'free' domain reached through transgressive activity, then, the loft/garret 
imagery represents the site of Rebecca's 'golden dreams' [ibid] of creativity. It is the female 
protagonist's 'castle in the air', to use Alcott's signifier in Little Women [1987:143], or Anne's 
‘ideal world of dreams' [Montgomery:1997:253], a 'home' for the imagination which stands in 
binary opposition to the culturally conferred space of the domestic home. In What Katy Did the 
site at the centre of both hermeneutic circles, representing the focal point of the 'free' spaces of 
both activity and creativity, is of course Paradise itself; literally a wild thicket, metaphorically it 
represents for Katy a 'wild' territory in which she occupies the central position in both the 
activity of games and the creativity of story telling. In both senses it is as her chosen domain, 


her 'Little Kingdom’ [Coolidge:1995:13]. Rebecca is similarly positioned in 'an ever new 
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Paradise’ [Douglas Wiggin:1952:60] by her author. As the appropriation here of the 
phallogocentric word 'kingdom' itself suggests, in the realm of Paradise Coolidge usurps for girls 
those male spaces traditionally forbidden to them. Here Coolidge's creation of a utopia, in which 
the 'wild roses' [1995:13] signify the flowering of junior female identity away from any 
patriarchal gardener, is an intertextual space formed through 'a mirage of citations’ 
[Barthes:1976:16]. For example, the reader is told that this place seemed 'as wide and endless 
and full of adventure as any forest in fairyland’ [Coolidge: 1995:13] and Katy - of course - 
suggests [humorously] to the other children that she is herself the fairy of the woodland: here 
there are resonances not only of fairy tale but also of Greek myth, both 'pagan' textual territories 
in which female power is writ large. Here a transgressive female figure, signified in 
phallogocentric language as a 'witch' regains her power to become a dryad - or, in girl's terms, a 
fairy. Rebecca too signifies 'pagan' female power, being represented as a 'Sibyl' [Douglas 
Wiggin: 1994:243]: this reference suggests that creative girls are daughters of that ‘primordial 
prophetess who mythically conceived all women artists' [Gilbert and Gubar:1984:97] and that 
their storytelling is a junior version of sybilline prophecy. 

Coolidge's rewriting of Christian texts is even more subversive: her creation of an Eden 
in which the female has central power is a parodic reworking, reversal and re-presentation of the 
Book of Genesis. In this differently imagined space the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, in the 
form of storytelling, shared fantasies and writing, is not forbidden to the daughters of Eve. The 
‘delightful’ banquet that Katy eats in Paradise is thus a metaphoric as well as literal feast. In 
Little Women Jo's eating of apples while writing has, as Showalter has pointed out 
[Alcott:1989:x], a similar cultural significance in representing female defiance of the supreme 


patriarch's prohibition of eating the forbidden 'fruit' of creativity. Coolidge, et al., were here also 
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subverting a more specifically American patriarchal discourse: if America is represented as an 
Edenic space in which Americans can realise themselves in a New World, then while in 'male' 
writing the American man is positioned as a new Adam, women are effectively excluded by this 
metaphor since it is the land itself which is presented as 'feminine' and passive, to be conquered 
and possessed by the active male’. In Coolidge's reworking of this cultural myth, the girls are, to 
appropriate a Biblical phrase, created first ... or rather, creative better. The best attempt of 
Katy's brother, Dorry, to write is his journal in which he can only record what he ate; for the rest, 
he 'forgit what did' [Coolidge:1995:22]. It is in this revisioned site of Paradise that the contrast 
between stodgy, unimaginative boys and their active, creative, leader-sister is most strongly 
delineated, and emphasised to readers through the mocking laughter of the girls. It is not only 
specifically biblical spaces, however, which are revisioned by Coolidge here, since her writing 
also subverts Bunyan's male/Christian narrative Pilgrim's Progress*. Her representation of 
Paradise is an overtly parodic act, since here there is a Hill of Difficulty, a Pilgrim's Path, and a 
Path of Peace to be negotiated before the children take possession of 'their little Kingdom' 
[ibid:13]. Thus the children's journey to Paradise, like their perilous journey through the house 
to 'Freedom Castle’, shows a different way to travel than Christian's dutiful pilgrimage, to an 
‘other’ space which destabilises the phallocentric world by licensing a female 'wild child' to 
dominate central space. 

Douglas Wiggin's [1994:202] representation of Rebecca's 'Hill of Difficulty’ represents a 
different form of parodic subversion: the protagonist's pilgrimage is to Wareham Academy, 
signifying female appropriation of the male 'space' of education. By implication, 'Paradise' is 
gained when Rebecca reaches her 'goal' of graduation as 'class president' and addresses the 


audience so effectively that 'she seemed to be uttering miltonic sentiments’ [ibid:245]. Anne is 
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similarly successful in education ‘passing ... at the very top of a list of two hundred 
[Montgomery:1977:217]. One might say that the intertextual space of such parodic writing 
creates a carnivalesque 'pagan' territory in which Jo's play can be enacted: what Katy, et al., do 
represents a junior 'witch's curse’ on phallocentricity. In Coolidge's revisioned Paradise, all 
Katy's activities have represented for girls the 'succulence' of those 'fruits' forbidden them by 
patriarchy. This new 'succulence' represents, to appropriate Roland Barthes' [1990:62] term, 'the 
text of bliss’. He writes that in such texts 'it is not my 'subjectivity" I encounter but my 
"individuality", the given which makes my body separate from other bodies ... it is my body of 
bliss I encounter’. I would suggest, then, that the spatial imagery of Coolidge, et al., has held 
precisely this significance for many girls: the erasure of patriarchal inscriptions on the female 
'body' and the substitution of a different plurality of inscriptions signifying 'free' choices has 
constituted for them the 'body of bliss' which the subversive, 'succulent' text of jouissance 
represents. While girl readers may not be consciously aware of all the textual subversions of 
discourses, yet their delight in the text may be an expression of a subconscious registering of 
these. They are able to appreciate this subversion because it is represented to them textually as a 
territory that they recognise from lived experience: the space of childhood's imaginative play. 
The past historic of what Katy did in its representation of a different metaphysical space has 
suggested a future conditional of what they themselves may do - and, in so doing, have fun. 

To what extent do these traditional joys of girl readers in patriarchal societies apply to 
girls in the new millenium? My contention would be that since phallocentricity is not yet dead, 
although both American and British societies are, of course, far less patriarchally restrictive than 
previously, Coolidge's 'free' textual spaces are still carnivalesque fun for girl readers. Indeed, I 


would argue that in some ways the spatial imagery holds more delight for millennial readers than 
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for previous generations; since these societies' traditional ideologies are now overtly contested 
by the heteroglossia of alternative discourses, including those of feminism(s), girls' delight in the 
‘free’ spaces beyond patriarchy which these texts represent is supported and encouraged by some 
values they see reflected in the 'real' world around them. I do not wish to overstate my case: I am 
acutely aware that for many families, in many sub-cultures, patriarchal values and assumptions 
are still dominant - and for girls in these social environments the joy of these texts still represents 
the shock of the new, the seismic reverberations of which shatter their old discursive world. 
Nonetheless, if for many girls 'new' discourses, such as those generated by feminism, 
form part of the social fabric of their lives, then contemporary subjectivity formation will be 
influenced by them. As Roland Barthes asserts [1975:16], 'the 'l' which approaches the text is 
already a plurality of other codes ... subjectivity ... is only the wash of all the codes that make 
up the 'l': This is to say that the reading child already inhabits intertextual space as a 'plurality' of 
the cultural 'codes' that have inscribed the reading 'body', so that 'subjectivity is not so much a 
personal core as an intersubjectivity, the track or furrow left by experience of texts of all kinds' 
[Culler:1975:140]. Thus a reading child makes 'intertextual' sense of her cultural world and 
'intersubjectivity’ is constructed: far from being naive, the junior reader is already a practised 
interpreter of cultural codes and brings this experience with her when she encounters new texts. 
If her cultural 'codes' include discourses which accord girls/women more 'space' than in previous 
societies, then she will recognise some of the metaphysical spaces which Coolidge, et al., create. 
Indeed, the 'spaces' which Coolidge, et al., represent for girls exemplify in diverse ways junior 
versions of those very 'spaces' which many feminist writers urge contemporary women to create 


in their own lives. 
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From the perspective of French feminism, women writers such as Coolidge have 
provided through metaphor an imaginative space for girl readers which emerges in parodic 
carnivalesque opposition to the pre-existing restricted territory provided for them by the 
symbolic ordering of phallogocentric language. Coolidge's imaging of girls' 'free' spaces 
represents an exit from phallogocentric writing; it is the 'sortie’ which Héléne Cixous so 
passionately urges, insisting that language is a ‘universe battlefield' on which 'death is always at 
work ... [it is] the feminine half of the binary pair which is lost, erased and therefore dead' 
[Cixous:1996:63]. Irigaray [1985:74] similarly posits that the feminine half of each binary is 
‘always described in terms of deficiency or atrophy ... as the other side of the sex that alone 
holds a monopoly of value: the male sex'. What the spatial imagery of 'freedom' in the writing of 
Coolidge, et al., does, it seems to me, is to bring back to life the 'dead' feminine half of the 
binary: no longer ‘erased’, this metaphysical space allows the performative expression of female 
identities which, far from being deficient or lacking, are vibrantly of 'value' in a rich plurality of 
ways. Coolidge's carnivalesque reversal of 'masculine' and 'feminine' places and spaces, 
particularly in her parodic appropriation of 'male' language and genres, prevents any 'fix', any 
privileging of the 'meaning' of binary oppositions. Her playful reversal of patriarchal 'placing' of 
male and female subjectivities transforms lack into plenty, emptiness into rich excess, thus 
representing a version of the differance which French feminist writers theorise and practise as 
l'écriture feminine; while in 'adult' texts this 'female libidinal economy' [Cixous in 
Eagleton:1996:325] often results in a playful celebration of female sexuality, in junior texts such 
as What Katy Did the expression of IIbidinal drives is realised through the wildness of play itself. 
Such 'wildness' exemplifies Cixous' concept of the 'newly born woman'; here rebirth is a 


metaphor for the 'sortie' from phallocentric culture through which one must 'free oneself from 
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social and legal constraints ... the jump into the void breaks us off from received social values' 
[Cixous and Clément:1996:97]. Katy's journey through the dark house to Freedom Castle is one 
such 'jump into the void'; all the metaphysical spaces she creates through her wild games 'free' 
her from 'social ... restraints’. To live freely, Cixous maintains, women must 'destroy laws, the 
natural order' and find joy in 'scrambling spatial order, disorienting it, moving ... values around, 
breaking in, emptying structure' [ibid]. It is precisely this disorientation, this destruction, this 
scrambling of spatial order which Coolidge achieves through the language of spatial imagery 
and it is Katy, that representation of herself in text, who enacts the anarchic 'movement' of values 
which 'empties' patriarchal structure. 

Cixous presents the 'newly born’ woman as she who 'flies/steals [voler] ... into language 
to make it fly' [ibid]; Katy's 'flight’ to Freedom Castle and other metaphysical spaces 
performatively demonstrates the [re]birth of this wild bird/burglar and in this sense the text's 
spatial imagery makes language 'fly'. This is particularly clear because Coolidge herself uses 
the imagery of flight: during Katy's wild ride on the swing she 'rose higher and higher, driving 
herself along by the motion of her body ... it was like flying’ [Coolidge:1995:117]. This 
metaphor of 'flight' on one level represents the physical joy of the swift, gravity-defying 'jump 
into the void' of 'wild birds', in contrast to the implied binary opposite of the sluggish, gravity- 
constricted movement of earth-bound creatures, while on a deeper level it represents the 
metaphysical joy of 'lightness' of being for those unfettered by the burdens of socially 
constructed identities, those who can indeed, like Katy, use their own 'bodies' to 'drive' 
themselves along through 'free' space. Yet on another level of representation, 'flight' is a 
metaphor for metaphor itself: it signifies the delight of what Kristeva [1986:10] defines as the 


'semiotic' modality of language, that word-play which 'frees up' the writer from the 'symbolic 
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order’ of language which defines and fixes meaning. Since metaphor disrupts the fixed 
categories of logical language, the semiotic 'flights' of Coolidge, et al., exemplify the breaking 
and entering of phallocentric structures and phallogocentric language which Cixous advocates: 
not only 'wild birds' but also 'burglars', these authors - and , the transgressive girls they authorise 
- steal/fly into metaphor to rebel against the Logos and symbolic ordering of phallogocentric 
language itself. 

Such 'flights' in writing decentre phallocentric ideologies by creating a central 'home' 
space for transgressive girls whose wild game-playing performatively demonstrates the 
wild[er]ness that exists beyond adult control and patriarchal authority. This wild territory may 
be seen foday as a representation for junior readers of the feminist concept of the 'wild zone’, 
which as Showalter [1986:262] explains, is that 'women's culture, spatially, experientially or 
metaphysically [through which] the writer/heroine travels to the 'mother country’ of liberated 
desire and female authenticity ... it is the 'address' of those feminist writers who wish to make 
the invisible and the silent speak’ (my italics). Katy's 'Freedom Castle'/ Paradise is located in this 
‘wild zone' beyond patriarchal law, since she finds 'liberated desire' actualised in this site where 
‘female authenticity' is made possible in the enactment of free play. Such an 'address' represents 
for girls today an example of those 'Amazon Utopias ... situated in the wild zone’ [ibid:263] 
which feminist writers have created for adult readers. Her journey through the dark house to the 
‘home' of 'Freedom Castle’ together with her 'pilgrimage' to Paradise can be seen, then, as a 
representation of the journey to the 'mother country', or as an equivalent to Luce Irigaray's 
[1985:9] metaphor of Alice's journey to the 'other' side of the phallogocentric 'screen of 
representation’. Irigarary sees this metaphysical space as an 'other' imaginative space for women, 


in which female identities are reflected not in a patriarchal mirror but in a speculum which 
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creates images which reflect 'not the void of nothingness but the dazzle of multifaceted 
speceology' [ibid:143]. 'Freedom Castle' and the 'free' space of Paradise may be seen in the light 
of contemporary discourses as metaphysical spaces which reflect this multifaceted dazzle, 
because here Katy et al can 'do' whatever they like, thus demonstrating Kristeva's assertion [in 
Eagleton:1996:352] that in writing ‘language, or the signs of language or subjectivity itself are all 
put ‘into process' and this can be extended to every proceeding in which we move outside the 
norm'. In writing what Katy does, then, Coolidge puts female subjectivity 'into process’ and 
Katy's 'doings' represent, through the metaphysical 'free' spaces which such 'proceedings' create, 
how female subjectivity can 'move outside the norm’. Kristeva, like Bakhtin, believes that all 
identity is performative: what Katy 'performs' represents the Kristevan sujet-en-proceés 
[1981:111]. She is, in her wild activity, both literally and figuratively a subject-on-the-run. The 
‘free’ territory through which Katy 'runs' signifies, I suggest then, a junior vision of the 'Dark 
Continent’ of which Héléene Cixous [Marks and de Courtivron:1981:248] writes in 'The Laugh of 
the Medusa’, with Katy et al representing the laughing, powerful Medusa, that 'witch' who is the 
curse of patriarchy. Far from being dark, for girls this is a shining space 'all fresh and green’ 
[Coolidge:1995:12]. Coolidge's writing here demonstrates the qualities that Irigarary [in 
Eagleton: 1996:317] attributes to 'revolutionary women's language’, which she believes makes 
visible 'the cover up of the possible operation of the feminine in language.. it also 'unveils' the 
fact that, if women are such good mimics, it is because they are not simply resorbed in this 
function. They also remain elsewhere’. Representations of Paradise in girls' stories, then, ‘unveil’ 
the 'feminine' in language: from the vantage point of contemporary feminism Coolidge et al, in 


creating metaphysical landscapes of differance for girls, have written texts of ‘elsewhere’. 
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For many girls reading today in societies where feminism(s) form part of the discursive 
cultural network, What Katy Did and similar texts cannot be that 'text of bliss’ that disrupts and 
dislocates the known world. Rather, texts of 'elsewhere' will for them exemplify Barthes' [1975] 
concept of the 'pleasurable' text, in that they may recognise with pleasure the fun-filled landscape 
of 'elsewhere' which is depicted. Irigaray [in Moi:1987:121] suggests a further relevance of such 
texts; she writes 'I search for myself amongst those elements which have been assimilated. But I 
ought to reconstitute myself on the basis of disassimilation and be reborn from traces of culture 
... woman ought to discover herself ... through the images of herself deposited in history’. In 
texts such as What Katy Did girls reading today can 'search for themselves' on the basis of such 
'disassimilation'. Since Katy is one such image of ‘herself deposited in history' they can, if they 
choose, 'disassimilate' themselves from Katy's fall and her transformation into that patriarchal 
pastiche of womanhood 'the Heart of the House'. While the narrative 'kills' the active protagonist 
so that her place may be taken, in quite another textual space, by the reformed/re-formed heroine, 
Cixous argues [in Marks and de Courtivron:1981:250] that the opposite must happen: she writes 
that 'we must kill the false woman who is preventing the live one from breathing’. Thus girl 
readers today can 'kill' the 'false' Katy in the context of their own lives and in being 'reborn from 
traces of culture' revitalise the 'marvellous text of herself’ [ibid]. In the new millennium, then, 
"Freedom Castle' does not have to fall when girls reach puberty: this 'erased' site can be redrawn 
onto the map of their own 'real' world - even if in 'real' life such 'freedom' may be more 
problematic than utopic representations of it would suggest. Additionally, to return to a point 
made previously, these 'free' spaces may be all the more pleasurable because they exist inside a 


framework of security and order provided by adult responsibility and guidance. For these 
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reasons texts such as What Katy Did may represent the best of both worlds to some readers 
today: 'elsewhere' may for them signify a balance between 'free' and 'secure' spaces. 

It has not been my project here to discuss the enclosed spaces of the metaphoric sub-text 
in the last third of What Katy Did, when she must learn the punitive lessons of patriarchy in 
growing up female. It is relevant, however, to note that the joy in the child's free space is so 
intense because, from the position of nineteenth century women writers, this was precisely what 
women must 'naturally' - and painfully - lose as they entered the grown woman's [e]state of 
domesticity. 'Freedom Castle' is exchanged for the ‘School of Pain'. Similarly Rebecca realises 
she must give up 'singing in the orchard like the wild bird she was' and enter her 'cage' [Douglas 
Wiggin: 1952:65], while Jo recognises that she must sacrifice her edenic space, her 'castle in the 
air', and enter her earthly 'castle' in the stasis of domestic enclosure [Alcott:1989:143]. 
Montgomery [1977:253] too represents her protagonist's growth to adulthood as loss of space: 
she writes that 'Anne's horizons had closed in ... the path set before her feet was narrow’ and that 
womanhood suggests 'a queer, sorrowful sense of loss' [ibid:210]. To exchange the airy freedom 
of flight through 'Paradise' for the confined space of a cage is indeed a loss; for all these 'wild 
birds' - to return to Cixous' metaphor - the 'flight into language’ is brought to a dead end. Katy's 
fall from the swing, then, continues Coolidge's appropriation of Biblical imagery: like our First 
Parents, whose fall from innocence to sinfulness led to expulsion from Paradise, Katy's growing 
up represents a 'fall' from childhood to womanhood and she is excluded forever from the 
carnivalesque fun of 'Freedom Castle’. For children of either gender, of course, growing up to 
adult responsibilities can seem a loss, particularly so if their cultural discourses allow for some 
childhood rebellion'®. Yet for girls in patriarchal societies this 'fall', as Katy's fall from the swing 


illustrates, can be particularly traumatic. Her 'sin' is in part 'original' in that it results not from 
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what she did but from what she is: that is, she is female in a phallocentric culture. Yet she is 
doubly at fault precisely because her punishment a/so originates from what she has done: she has 
been a transgressively creative, original girl, for too long flagrantly disobeying the prescriptions 
and prohibitions of patriarchal law. The forbidden swing, then, represents that tree of Eden, the 
fruit of which patriarchal cultures forbade for women: free movement through free space - both 
physically and metaphysically - must end for them at puberty. Paradise is exchanged for 
Paradise lost. The final chapter of the sequel What Katy Did At School is entitled 'Paradise 
Regained': yet, as the final words make clear, when we are told that 'Katy took her place ... as 
manager of the household', Paradise Regained is a site in binary opposition to Coolidge's original 
Paradise for girls. A girl's story, the text suggests, 'ends' with her placed inside the home: she 
must learn to accept this as her 'natural' location, erasing the wider spaces of her first Paradise 
from her metaphysical map. 

What are girl readers today to make of the images of enclosure and does this affect their 
enjoyment of the exuberant binary opposite? Conversations with young girl readers today 
suggest to me that, as with previous generations, it is still the representations of 'Freedom Castle' 
and the fun to be had there which 'hook' the reader into the text; the 'end' of the story is dismissed 
by some as 'boring' or ‘not so good'. It is possible that here there is an illustration of Sarland's [in 
Hunt:1999:49] assertion that child readers 'can miss or ignore the ideology of the text and import 
their own, thus producing aberrant readings, where ‘aberrant’ means only different from the ones 
envisaged by the sender’. They may choose, then, simply to 'ignore' that ideology which 
represents the adult female's paralysis in stasis, and 'privilege' the other half of the binary pair, 
the delight in 'free' space, since some discourses today encourage the belief that such 'free' space 


is possible for adult women as well as girls’. This is an 'aberrant' reading of the text in the sense 
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that it writes out the ambivalences, contradictions and tensions expressed in the metaphoric sub- 
textual messages. Certainly, the violence of Katy's fall and its brutal repercussions are toned 
down in today's Puffin's Classics' illustrations, particularly in comparison with those in earlier 
editions. For example, whereas in an early British edition, published by Blackie and Son Ltd just 
after the turn of the century, paralysed Katy is depicted as distraught and in wild pain, in today's 
Puffin edition she is smiling and composed. Her father, represented as an intimidatingly huge 
patriarchal figure in the earlier edition, becomes a [much smaller] friendlier figure sitting 
encouragingly by her bedside. All this suggests that textual illustrations change as discourses 
change: this reflects, in effect, a choice of which discourses to represent, which to ignore, and 
which to represent differently - and readers make such choices as much as do publishers and 
illustrators. Alternatively child readers may, Sarland [ibid] suggests, ‘question the text in order 
to reveal the underlying ideology’. In this way, through questioning the patriarchal ideology 
which makes Katy's fall inevitable, readers may write the history back into the text and recognise 
that what phallogocentric cultures presented as timelessly 'natural' was, as Foucault [1981:57] 
puts it, a 'scientia sexualis', the artwork of particular cultures, designed to create class and 
gender hegemony. For such reasons reading texts of 'elsewhere' can be for children of either sex 
a revisionary project which both enables them to develop a critical distance from the 'prison' of 
repressive ideologies and allows them to envision 'new' histories which can make the ‘invisible 
visible’ and the 'silent speak'. Such texts, then, may enable junior readers to become what Judith 
Fetterley [1978] calls ‘resisting readers' of cultural texts. They make it possible for millennium 
readers to gain a 'critical distance on gender relations [which] can help clear a space in which re- 
evaluating ... may become more possible’ [Flax in Kemp and Squires:1997:171]. The 


development of such critical re-evaluation is, I believe, one means by which children can 
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problematise their culture's ideologies and thus open up new conceptual spaces for themselves. 
Judith Butler [1990:7] suggests that 'a new sort of feminist politics is now necessary to contest 
the very reifications of gender and identity’. This new politics, then, would not lead the way to 
the uniquely female territory of /'écriture féminine: Kristeva [in Oliver:1997:366] suggests that 
the 'dichotomy between men and women as an opposition of two rival entities' is a social 
construct, 'a problem of metaphysics' and that there is 'another space’. This signifying space 
‘beyond gender ... marks the disappearance of men and women as we know them' and is the site 
in which we may possibly 'get beyond the inverted sexism that keeps the same old categories and 
just swaps the position of those who occupy them! [Cameron:1992:175]. If future readers are 
able to reach such ungendered territory, if it is possible to move on from the male/female 
binaries to an androgynous/bisexual space that lies beyond these imprisoning categories, then it 
would cease to be significant that Katy et al are girls. 'Freedom Castle’ could be 'home' territory 
for children of either sex, and enclosed gendered spaces could be consigned to history, as 
relevant to neither. The question is, of course, whether such utopic space, such a new Paradise, 
is ever achievable. For the moment at least such metaphysical terrain exists only in that 
theoretical space in which utopias are usually located: this 'other space’ 'remains elsewhere’. 
One thing is certain: the dynamic 'richness' of 'meaning' inherent in all metaphor ensures 
that readers in the future will continue to construct their own differently dialogic interpretations 
of textual imagery. Such 'freeing up' of new metaphysical spaces is one of the continuing 
delights of the metaphoric text. New readers will 'see' 'Freedom Castle’ differently, as new 
discourses influence them to re-evaluate just what freedom is and what this implies for their own 
subjectivities. Yet it will remain a vision of an imaginary space 'elsewhere' beyond the present 


horizon: that is its lasting attraction. This, I believe, is the underlying reason for the popularity 
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of What Katy Did in Britain; the alterity of 'elsewhere' is represented for them in that land of 
'otherness' beyond the horizon, the New World. 'Freedom Castle', may then, represent America 
itself in terms of metaphysical space - and may, indeed do so, for both British and American 
readers. But only for British readers can it represent the beckoning allure of ‘elsewhere’. Finally, 
as Ang [2000:116] suggests, the most important freedom gained by imagination is that 'it takes 
one out of oneself: it is not so much space but self that has expanded': for me, an erstwhile junior 
reader of What Katy Did et al, and for many other readers, whether British or American, past or 
present, the most important significance of these texts' representations of 'free' space is precisely 
that: 'elsewhere' is internalised as an expansion of one's inner space, as one's sense of the 
diversities inherent within the dynamic 'self' - and exploration of such new metaphysical 


territories in the free 'flight' of metaphoric language is always fun. 


Endnotes 

‘Louisa M Alcott and Susan Coolidge never married. Alcott records in her journal that ‘liberty 
is a better husband than love’ [Simons:1996:124]. She became a nurse in the Civil War, feeling 
that she 'was a son of the house going off to war' [ibid:119], and supported her family by writing 
[Sage:1999:8]. In these ways she contested her culture's construct of femininity as defined 
through economic dependency on men. Coolidge was similarly resistant to such concepts, 
travelling widely in Europe and America; she too was a nurse in the Civil War [see 
Sage:1999:151]. Montgomery did marry, but felt that in so doing she had compromised herself, 
and her journal shows increasing unhappiness, which resulted in depression [see Bloom:1998:83- 
4]. Kate Douglas Wiggin married twice, but her life demonstrated active resistance to the 


cultural assumption that domestic space was 'natural' for married women. She and her sister set 
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up a school in the slums of San Francisco - the first 'free' school west of the Rockies—and she 
wrote her 'Rebecca' books to finance this venture. 

* Alcott originally refused to have Jo marry in Little Women, recording in her journal 'I won't 
marry Jo to Laurie to please anyone' [Simons:1996:124]. Eventually she acceded to the demands 
of [male] publishers, both in 'marrying off the March girls and in a number of other changes she 
made to the text: see Elaine Showalter's account of this in her introduction to Little Women 
[1989]. Alcott represents this in the text: Jo, like her author, has to change her writing to suit 
both her publisher and her patriarchal suitor Dr Bhaer. The pain of such restrictions on free 
expression is reflected in Alcott's language; she writes that Jo, when asked to change her work, 
felt 'as a tender parent might on being asked to cut off her baby's legs in order that it might fit 
into a new cradle’ [Alcott:1985:347]. Montgomery felt that both as an author and as a minister's 
wife she had to make a 'destructive surrender to convention’, regarding the Anne sequels as 
‘unwelcome drudgery' [Bloom:1998:84] and herself as a frustrated poet, just as Alcott tired of 
‘providing moral pap for the young' [Sage:1999:8] and continued to write sensational magazine 
stories, using various pseudonyms. 

*Tn Britain, this second volume is entitled More About Rebecca, whereas in America it was 
published as New Chronicles of Rebecca. 

“See Diaries and Journals of Literary Women from Fanny Burney to Virginia Woolf 
[Simons:1990] for extracts of Alcott's diary which relate to the writing of Little Women, and for 
the contradictions between her own life and the family ideologies which she so ambivalently 
espouses in her texts of family life. Montgomery's letters [see Tausky in Bloom:1998:84-5] 


reveal parallel frustrations and tensions. 
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> Angela Brazil [1868-1947] was a prolific writer of girl's school stories. Unlike What Katy Did 
and similar American texts, these stories did not emphasise the oppositions between the girl's 
‘free’ spaces and the woman's socially restricted place. In contrast, they represented, as Judy 
Simons discussed in her lecture 'Gym Slips and Girl Power' [de Monfort University, 17" October 
2000], the 'closed, arcane world' of school, pivoting on 'the emotional crises in the interplay of 
interpersonal relationships in an enclosed society’. 

° Michel Foucault [1981:57] explores this concept of social surveillance, the panopticon, arguing 
that the regulation of the boundaries between gendered identities is a 'scientia sexualis' in which 
sexuality "became a matter that required the social body as a whole to place themselves under 
surveillance’. Cultural subjects behave, he asserts, as if in prison watched by a central guard - 
whether they are or are not under such surveillance. Thus he suggests that the power of 'the 
centre' of culture is dependent not only on external social controls, but on its capability to 
inculcate internalised controls (such as 'conscience') in the wider population. 

7 A number of writers have discussed American textual representations of the land as feminine 
and the resulting exclusion of women from myths of the new Eden. See, for example Nina 
Baym's essay [in Baym:1992] ‘Melodramas of Beset Manhood: How Theories of American 
Fiction Exclude Women Authors’. 

* Alcott also appropriates Pilgrim's Progress in Little Women - but to very different effect. 
Rather than subverting the Christian narrative, she adapts it (consciously, as her preface in verse 
makes clear) to construct a pilgrimage to 'good' womanhood for growing girls; the textual 
language, however, shows her ambivalences towards this. 

” Discussions I have had with some University students (aged nineteen or thereabouts) support 


this viewpoint. While they report that they enjoyed - and can relate to - Katy's 'free' spaces, her 
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fall, paralysis, and subsequent emergence as a culturally constructed representation of 'good' 
femininity strike them as 'sad' and 'how things were then'. That is, they have written the history 
back into the text and do not see representations of the woman's restricted space as significant to 
their own lives now. 

'°Many other American texts represent growing up as loss. One which uses the same metaphor 
of the 'fall' is, of course, Catcher in the Rye [Salinger:1994]. The title is derived from the 
protagonist's impossible wish to catch other children, thus saving innocents from the inevitable 


fall into the corrupt adult world [ibid:456]. 
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CINDERELLA MUSINGS FROM 3 TO 33: HOW TO GROW UP 


ON THE FAIRY TALE 
Carole Schuyler 


When I was substitute-for-a-day in a freshman composition course, the students wrote 
about a favorite object. A frequent choice was the car they received for high school graduation, 
their grandparents' farm, or their baby "blankie." Psychoanalyst Christopher Bollas, in Being a 
Character, calls these kinds of objects "transformational." We invest them—or people, places, 
and events—with our subjectivity and then often seek—unconsciously—in our daily lives, 
reminders of them. 

It is not only material objects that have this power to transform us; so does a book, a 
musical composition, a painting. And we are transformed—acquire new "psychic textures"— 
and explore "potential being"—according to the "structural features" and "natural integrity" of 
the object (4). Bollas offers this example: 

[I] put a feeling of joy derived from early adolescent skills in baseball into 
a piece of music—such as Schubert's C Major Symphony—and if that same week 
I project an erotic response to my girlfriend into Salinger's The Catcher in the 
Rye, then encountering these objects in adult life may elicit the self-experiences 
stored in the objects [.. .]. (4) 

Of course, a symphony and a novel differ in their structure and, depending on which 
symphony and novel, in their integrity. So each has its own "processional potential," the way it 


will shade and shape our self's "psychic texture" (5). 
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Thesis 
In this paper, I discuss the Cinderella story as a transformational object: 
« What are the essential features in the tellings that comprise its structure? 
¢ How do variations which contribute to the object's integrity affect us when the 
object and our self interact? We'll consider the two major versions: 
Perrault and Grimm (see the table). 
¢« Howcan we enhance the processing for ourself or another? 
- Howconscious is or should be this knowledge? 
The major difference that Bruno Bettelheim, in The Uses of Enchantment, sees—and, I 
believe, exaggerates—is Cinderella's degree of autonomy (I'll use the name "Cinderella" for both 
versions). Perrault's Cinderella needs to be rescued by her godmother after she has dressed her 
stepfamily for the ball. In contrast, in the Grimm version, Cinderella receives help, but she is her 
own agent of transformation. Rather than prefer one version over the other, I suggest that 
different versions are appropriate at different stages of development as described by Freud and 


Erikson. 


For the Early Oedipal Child 

The Perrault version reassures the younger child, say through age six. Bettelheim 
believes Cinderella is the best fairy tale for explaining sibling rivalry and its concomitant 
anxiety. At first, the baby—Her Majesty the Baby—is the center of mother's attention; her life is 
one of primary narcissism, of all pleasure and no responsibility. Soon enough, however, she 
suffers from demands for cleanliness, neatness, sharing, etc.—and from parental criticism when 


she is not meeting goals for physical maturation and socialization. An older sibling seems to 
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perform these better, a younger sibling is still protected from them; both siblings seem preferred 
to her. She feels miserable and mistreated out of proportion to the objective situation and cannot 
imagine, on her own, rising from or being delivered from the muckheap on which she's mired 
herself. 

Beneath sibling rivalry is a deeper source of dirtiness, another reason for her degraded 
state: oedipal anxiety. She alone among her siblings has this sordid secret: she desires the death 
of one parent and the exclusive attention of the other. Eventually she represses this wish, but 
feels guilt and accepts her debasement as retaliation for the exile she wished on her mother. 

At the nadir of her existence, a fairy godmother steps out of the blue (there is much blue 
light in Disney's Cinderella) to rescue the child. In effect, the child is allowed to be reborn. 
Maria Tatar suggests that the pumpkin is a womb from which the wretch-become-princess 
emerges to meet her prince. If Cinderella is thus delivered, so can she, the reader, be; only such 
exaggerated hopes for the future and triumph over her rivals can compensate for her present, 
ravaged state. She can make nice, forgive, and even reward her erstwhile enemies, and everyone 


will live happily ever after. 


For the Older Oedipal Child 

The Grimm Brothers' version has more explanatory value for the child from about six to 
ten who has entered the period of latency before sexual awakening. In addition to sibling 
rivalry/incest issues, there are lessons about autonomy and virginity. 

Because Cinderella is more autonomous in Grimm than in Perrault, perhaps it's surprising 
at first that her parents have been or are present in the story. To become mistress of her own 


fate, a girl must diminish her parents' authority. Perrault simply describes Cinderella as being 
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too good, following in the footsteps of her "best in the world" mother who died before she could 
speak to her daughter. In Grimm, Cinderella's mother asks her to be "devout and good" and, in 
turn, promises to watch over her from heaven. She thus endows her daughter with a heritage of 
"basic trust," in Erikson's term, confidence in herself and in the world that sustains a child even 
in extreme distress. That Cinderella can fulfill often outrageous orders with sufficient good will 
testifies to her internalization of this trait. 

Before Cinderella's father goes to a fair, he asks his three daughters what gifts they'd like 
on his return: one step-daughter asks for clothes; another, for jewels. Cinderella requests the 
first twig that touches his hat. Given the hazel branch that not just touches but topples his hat to 
the ground—symbolically, his authority—Cinderella plants it on her mother's grave where over 
the years, with prayers and tears watering it thrice daily, it grows to a tree that grants her wishes. 
Alternatively, it's the white dove dwelling in the tree who grants them. Sure, wishes are granted 
magically as when Cinderella says: 

Shiver and shake dear little tree, 

Gold and silver rain down on me 
and a dress appears. But she had the insight and initiative to make the right request of her father 
and the persistence to provide the requisite care over a long span of childhood time. 

Cinderella carries over these qualities in developing autonomy to preserving and then 
surrendering her virginity. The Disney Cinderella for all its spun-sugar sweetness is shockingly 
explicit about breaking hymens. The prince's father, raging about his son's inability to choose a 
bride and produce an heir, hurls his crown through a glass wall. Later, when the prince's equerry 


is helping the stepsisters try on the shoe, there are several foreshadowings that it will shatter. As 
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the equerry is approaching Cinderella, the stepmother sticks out her cane, tripping him and 
smashing the shoe. Cinderella saves her future when she draws its mate from her pocket. 

Disney's Cinderella must be very eager for her wish to come true. Only one night of 
dancing with the prince produces the desired result for her—and for the prince's father. In 
contrast, the Grimms' Cinderella attends the ball three times, each time withdrawing from the 
prince. 

Her father, who has been absent since bringing the twig back to her, now re-appears. 
Somewhat incredulous that the maiden sought by the prince is his daughter, he hacks down her 
hiding places, first the pigeon-house and then the pear tree. Her father is thus like the prince's 
father—off with her head—but the prince practices proper courtship ritual by approaching the 
daughter through him. He also uses his own initiative by spreading pitch on a step so that when 
Cinderella flees the third night, it traps one of her golden slippers. 

The prince himself administers the slipper test when Cinderella appears in rags and asks 


to try on the slipper; she takes it from him and slides her foot into it. 


How "Cinderella" Helps Children 

The Cinderella fairy tale can help children with psychosexual development, with 
cognitive development in making comparisons of multicultural versions, with moral 
development in evaluating punishments for the stepsisters, and with psychosocial development in 


recognizing an authentic self. 
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Psychosexual Development 

I've already mentioned that the tale can ease children through sibling rivalry and oedipal 
crises. Bettelheim, in his explication, more often uses "he" when referring to the child rather 
than "she"—surprising to me because I'd always taken "Cinderella" as a girls' story. However, 
he's concerned to help the boy over the castration complex. In Grimm, the sisters cut off parts of 
their feet to fit the shoe; the prince rides away with the first sister, then the other because he does 
not see the blood in the shoe (whether the blood symbolizes their self-castration or 
menstruation): his own castration anxiety is too high. The stepsisters are victims of dependency 
on a parent; their mother gives them the knife and they trust her reassurance that as queen they 
won't have to walk on their own two feet, literally or metaphorically. Cinderella is the true bride 
because her foot slips easily into the shoe (was it first cleaned of all the gore?), promising a safe, 
accepting, beautiful entry of the penis into the vagina and, before that, in the wedding ceremony, 
the finger through the ring. 

In a 1987 version of the story, Prince Cinders by Babette Cole, a skinny boy is made to 
wash socks, etc. by his three brawny brothers. A bumbling fairy accidentally makes him into a 
big hairy monster who can't fit into the door of a disco. He goes to wait at a bus-stop, terrifying 
a princess who's there. Fortunately, at midnight; the spell wears off, and he flees, leaving behind 
his slim-jim trousers. Princess Lovelypenny promises to wed, etc. and only the little squirt 
brother fits the pants. Now, by her order, the brothers do the chores. Monica Edinger, of The 
Dalton School in New York City, says she and her class discuss how Harry Potter is a Cinderella 
figure. 

Girls today seem less anxious about sex than they are about getting fat. A "good" girl is 


now one who can just say no to junk food. Monica Lewinsky, taunted for her chubbiness, says 
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people envy her comfort level with her sexuality which helped her score with her Prince 
Charming, one of her pet names for Bill Clinton. Are teenagers really so blasé about sex or is 
dis-ease with it displaced onto food? Mary Pipher, in Reviving Ophelia, believes that the 
decision to have sex "should be a North Star decision, that is, one that's in keeping with a sense 
of oneself, one's values and long-term goals" (208). All too often girls don't know how to protect 


themselves from pressure to have sex or from sexual assault. 


Comparison of Multicultural Versions 

A second benefit is from reading multicultural versions of the fairy tale; children can 
consider sameness and difference of ethnicity and storytelling technique. Three examples 
follow. 

In Robert D. San Souci's Cendrillon, the narrative voice is the godmother's, herself an 
orphan who was given a magic wand of mahogany by her dying mother; it can be used only to 
help someone else. She does the washing for and nurses a weak young mother who, before 
dying, makes her the "nannin" or godmother of her infant daughter. The widower remarries, etc. 
and abused Cendrillon cries because she can't attend the ball. Godmother taps a big, round 
breadfruit, and it becomes a gilded coach. Cendrillon finds herself in a sky-blue velvet dress and 
pink slippers embroidered with roses. The godmother gives herself a fine red dress and eats 
chocolate sherbet at the ball. 

The Egyptian Cinderella is Rhodopis who is stolen by pirates from her home in Greece 
and sold as a slave in Egypt. She is reviled by the other washerwomen for her green eyes, rosy 
cheeks (hence her name), and light, wavy hair. But she's admired for her dancing by the master 


who rewards her with dainty slippers whose soles are leather and toes are gilded with rose-red 
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gold. When she dances, her feet sparkle like fireflies. The other slaves wear clumsy sandals of 
papyrus. She's left home to do the wash, however, while the others travel to pharaoh's court. A 
falcon, symbol of the god Horus, swoops down to snatch one of her slippers left on the bank, 
then soars off, and eventually drops it in the pharaoh's lap. Considering it a sign from Horus, 
Pharaoh cancels court and calls for his chariot to search for his queen. Finally, he finds 
Rhodopis whom, he declares to the taunting slave girls, is the most Egyptian of them all: her 
eyes are as green as the Nile, her hair as feathery as papyrus, her skin the pink of a lotus flower. 
The Turkey Girl, in a Zuni story, conscientiously herds turkeys for rich families and 
dreams of attending the Dance of the Sacred Bird. Because she has tended turkeys loyally, they 
encircle her and dance, wings brushing her until she is clean. Then Old One tells her to undress, 
and the turkeys tread and tap new life into her clothes. All they ask is that she return by 
sundown. If she forgets them, she deserves her hard life; further, she must leave the latch of 
their cage unlocked because if she's late, they'll escape. One dance leads to another; the sun 
drops lower and she intends to leave; lower still, and she asks what are gabbling birds compared 
with dancing braves? Deep into dusk, though, she runs home to them through the purple 
shadows. At nightfall, she sees that they've left, never to return, because she's broken her word. 
Children can consider multiple—often contradictory—meanings of symbols such as the 
ashes/cinders. Rather than degradation, they can point to exaltation if we see Cinderella, 
following Bettelheim, as a Vestal Virgin whose duty is to guard the hearth. Such girls were 
selected at age six for this prestigious job and served as priestesses until they reached 
marriageable age. Or, again as Bettelheim suggests, ashes connote deep mourning, as in "ashes 


to ashes." Living in rags may be a symptom of depression for the loss of the intimate, all- 
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providing personal mother, or for the old maternal deities who were devalued in favor of a father 


god. 


Evaluation of Punishments 

Different versions of the fairy tale propose different punishments. Perrault's Cinderella 
not only forgives her stepsisters but gives them wealthy lords for husbands and homes in the 
palace. Disney's Cinderella simply goes off with her prince. The Grimms' Cinderella doesn't 
take action herself, but her helpful birds peck out an eye of each uninvited stepsister upon 
entering the wedding chapel and the other eye upon leaving it. (There are no illustrations of this 
that I'm aware of.) Ever After's Danielle sentences her stepmother and wicked stepsister to the 
palace laundry and lets her kind stepsister marry and live at the court. Is Christian forgiveness an 


appropriate response or is /ex talionis more just and satisfying? 


Recognition of Authentic Selfhood 

There is the obvious moral lesson that for the authentic self, internal qualities are more 
important than external ones. In Perrault, Cinderella is presented to the prince in all her finery 
while in Grimm and similar variants, she insists that she be identified and accepted in her rags 
and ashes. 

The slipper, which does not change at midnight, is the link between the spiritual and the 
material. The human who must emerge from the golden paradise of primary narcissism seeks 
harmonious integration of spiritual longing with earthly existence to render life meaningful. 
Shoes are the point of contact between self and world. Metaphorically, we take steps in 


development. 
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For Older Girls and Women 
Colette Dowling, in The Cinderella Complex, poses this problem, admittedly not as 
topical now as when her book was published a generation earlier in 1981—yet Harlequin 
romances still sell well. She calls attention to 
[. . .] thousands upon thousands of us who grew up in a certain way and who have 
not been able to face up to the adult reality that we, alone, are responsible for 
ourselves. We may pay lip service to this idea, but inside, we do not accept it. 
Everything about the way we were raised told us we would be part of someone 
else—that we would be protected, supported, buoyed up by wedded happiness 
until the day we died. (1-2) 
She points up the contrast between how sons and daughters are raised: 
Males are educated for independence from the day they are born. Just as 
systematically, females are taught that they have an out—that some day, in some 
way, they are going to be saved. That is the fairy tale, the life-message we have 
introjected as with mother's milk. (3) 
Indeed, Angela Carter wrote "Ashputtle or The Mother's Ghost: Three Versions of the 
Story" focusing on two mothers' desperate attempts to gain a son-in-law—at whatever cost 
because, economically, what else is there for their daughters? In the first version, when 
Ashputtle's mother defeats the stepmother, she is the turtledove who sings out: "Look! [. . .] Her 
foot fits the shoe like a corpse fits the coffin!" (116) 
Given the chance, however, to lounge back while her partner provided, Dowling 
descended from blissful domesticity to depression. She felt she had to ask permission for things 


and to show deference. She began to crave sex because, in addition to doubts about her writing 
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capability, she was also beginning to question her sexual desirability. Finally, since her Lowell 
was the provider and she was the protectee, she must be less competent and, therefore, her 
partner should take care of her. When he didn't agree, she was angry at him. 

The Harlequin solution, then, in the several variants discussed by Jan Cohn in her 1988 
Romance and the Erotics of Property: Mass Market Fiction for Women is not viable on a long- 
term basis. Temporarily, however, it may be the ticket. In Mary Gordon's 1997 Spending, 
Monica's and B's sexual drives are well-matched; the Victorian term for ejaculation applies. In 
the economic sense of the term, however, they complement each other: she's an art history 
professor who needs release time from teaching for her painting; he works the commodities 
market—and collects her paintings. To show his admiration, he gives her money to take a leave 
of absence, buys her a new apartment, and lavishes her with personal and professional luxuries. 
She paints a sell-out exhibition of him posing as a dead—spent—Jesus after Renaissance 
masters. An elderly benefactress endows her with a hefty commission and a million dollars— 
just in time for Monica to rescue B after a devastating loss on coffee futures. Eventually, he 
recoups and they're both on their feet, still together, in Jung's terms, as self- or vertically- 
integrated individuals who can unite as a horizontally-integrated couple, i.e., each is on his/her 
own two feet and heels-over-head in love and lust with the other. 

All this interpretation of the fairy tale from three to thirty-three and up is fine for literary 
critics, but really unless we make an effort at soul-searching and library research, how does the 
story benefit us? A flip answer is that many people live their lives and don't make sense of them 
because they lack a psychologist to help them interpret their own life stories. So, of course, you 
should read criticism as you should get therapy. Clarissa Pinkola Estes emphasizes that 


knowledge of what fairy tales mean does not come easily: 
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Growing up naturally in a family of tales and oral communications, such as 
stories, songs, and poetry, allows one to see, feel, and benefit from the many 
nuances one finds in a single fairy tale over a long period of time. As one 
develops and matures. and continually finds more and more layers of meaning in 
the tales, one begins to attain a true mastery. Count decades of practice, to 
achieve such, not single years alone. (xvi) 

Another answer is Bettelheim's: children should not be too precocious. Parents would 
worry if their child consciously recognized the golden slipper as a vagina or decoded the sexual 
conent of the following nursery rhyme: 

Cock a doodle do! 
My dame has lost her shoe; 
My master's lost his fiddle stick; 
And they don't know what to do! 
The knowledge, however, is there at some level. Again, according to Estes: 
The hearing and remembering of tales has an effect more like that of throwing an 
internal electrical switch to "on." Once activated, the tales evoke from the psyche 
a deeper subtext, a sagacity that, via the collective unconscious arrived inborn{[. . 
| (&) 
Bollas calls such knowledge "the unthought known." Freud believes that fantasies such as the 
oedipal one need to be concealed by aesthetic form and intricate content to make them 
palatable—and more potent. Thus, there is the progressive obscuring of the complex from 
Oedipus Rex to Hamlet to The Brothers Karamazov. 


In conclusion, I'd like to quote G. K. Chesterton: 
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"My first and last philosophy, that which I believe in with unbroken certainty, I 
learnt in the nursery. [...] The things I believed most in then, the things I believe 


most now, are the things called fairy tales." (qtd. in Bettelheim 64) 
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REVISITING OVID’S PHILOMELA: SILENCE, REVENGE, 
AND METAMORPHOSIS IN ANDRE BRINK’S OTHER SIDE 


OF SILENCE 
Neil W. Bernstein 


In a well-known episode of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (6.412-674), the Thracian ruler 
Tereus rapes his sister-in-law Philomela and excises her tongue to prevent her from reporting his 
crime. Philomela weaves a tapestry depicting her suffering and sends it to her sister Procne, 
Tereus’ wife. Procne secretly rescues her sister and helps her take revenge by murdering her own 
son Itys and serving the child’s corpse as a meal to his unwitting father. As Tereus consumes 
Itys’ flesh, Philomela bursts in and confronts him with his son’s head. Tereus draws his sword 
and pursues the women, but all three are transformed into birds before he can strike. The 
Philomela figure currently enjoys a particularly vigorous afterlife in post-colonial novels as 
diverse as Coetzee’s Foe and Hulme’s the bone people. Graham Huggan argues that 
“Philomela’s story has become a paradigm for the reenactment of colonial encounter, for the 
articulation of a violent history of dispossession and deprivation which circumstances dictate 
must be told in another way,” while Elissa Marder compares Philomela’s narrative to feminism’s 
“struggle to find a discursive vocabulary for experiences both produced and silenced by 
patriarchy.” 

In this paper, I discuss the South African writer André Brink’s engagement with the myth 
of Philomela in his novel The Other Side of Silence (Secker & Warburg, 2002; hereafter cited as 
Silence). Within the novel’s intertextual economy, Ovid’s Philomela episode competes with the 
mythologies of the Bible and the indigenous peoples of Namibia, as well as with the secular 


mythology of Western history. Reading Brink through the lenses provided by his Ovidian 
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intertext emphasizes his narrative’s similar conjunctions of sexuality and violence, silencing and 
artistry, rape and resistance. Throughout the novel, Brink’s narrator reconstructs the memories 
and experiences of “Hanna X,” purporting to supplement the gaps in a fictive archival record that 
does not preserve her surname. In order to escape repeated physical and emotional abuse by her 
guardians and employers in Bremen, Hanna travels to the colony of German South-West Africa 
(present-day Namibia) in the early years of the twentieth century. There Hauptmann Bohlke, a 
German officer, rapes her and orders his soldiers to cut out her tongue when she resists. Hanna 
then comes to Frauenstein, a “secular nunnery” in the middle of the desert. Unable to speak, 
Hanna records her sufferings in a narrative that Frauenstein’s director refuses to read. She 
murders an officer who attempts to rape her young friend Katja and escapes with the girl into the 
desert. With Katja as her mouthpiece, Hanna gathers other victims of colonial abuse and begins 
a brief crusade against the German army. At the end of the novel, Hanna tracks down Bohlke in 
the colonial capital and holds him at gunpoint. She humiliates her rapist, but realizing that she 
does not want “her whole life... to remain trapped in hate” (Silence, 306), chooses not to kill 
him. 

Hanna’s movement from hatred to a realization of violence’s insufficiency allegorizes the 
complex situation of an art emerging from a lengthy period of repression. Through the threat of 
censorship, the South African apartheid regime removed vast areas of historical and cultural 
experience from the writer’s legal purview. Brink, whose own work was frequently censored, 
reports that politically engaged writing in the apartheid era often became reduced to “simple 
oppositions and binarities.”” Hanna’s initial forms of vengeance, like Philomela and Procne’s 
murder and cannibalism, model the “simple opposition” that risks aesthetic failure and the 


possibility of becoming identified with one’s oppressor. However, Hanna eventually realizes 
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that continuing to exact violence against substitutes has rendered her as inhuman as her attackers. 
Refusing to become “as despicable as” her rapist Bohlke, she chooses to evoke in him a full 
understanding of his crime rather than allowing him to escape into uncomprehending death. 
After taking Bohlke hostage, she removes her clothes and forces him to “see it all. The ravages 
he has wrought, the horror he has visited on her” (Silence, 305). The end of Brink’s narrative 
opens the possibility of a movement toward reconciliation that Ovid’s briefer episode forecloses. 
Hanna’s decision to confront Bohlke with accusation and witness instead of murderous violence 
counters the ancient myth’s reductive fantasy of female reprisal and the patriarchal literary 
tradition that remembers the women as more evil than their oppressor. 

However, by attending carefully to his process of assembling his narrative from the 
fragmentary archival evidence, the narrator also emphasizes that Hanna’s voice is a construction 
that reflects the assumptions of a male spectator rather than an authentic female voice reclaimed 
from historical silencing. The narrator indicates his inability to access Hanna’s authentic 
experience by comparing his reconstruction of her voice to his viewing of paintings in a German 
museum, in which he sees “‘a forever unexpressed secret world the onlooker could only guess at, 
never gain access to. Suggesting, it seemed to me, the male spectator, the heart of being woman” 
(Silence, 6-7). Hanna speaks, then, through the agency of a narrator who figures difference as 
mystification and uses mythic archetypes to represent individuals. These universalizing 
narratological moves ultimately participate in the reproduction of the same patriarchal ideology 
that the narrator elsewhere claims to deplore. As the narratives of both Brink and Ovid variously 
suggest, even the most apparently sympathetic lending of a voice to the silenced can imply the 


appropriation of their subjectivities and the effacement of their differences. 
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Brink embeds Hanna in multiple systems of patriarchal control and demonstrates the 
complicity of an entire cultural system in perpetrating abuse and silencing dissent. Hanna 
experiences the constant threat of sexual violence and many forms of indirect control (including 
religious, legal, and economic) as she passes through a series of hostile cultural environments. In 
the orphanage where she is raised, Hanna’s guardian Pastor Ulrich justifies his repeated 
molestation of her as divinely ordained: “What I have done to you, my daughter... has been done 
in purity of mind and generosity of spirit, in the name of God” (Silence, 70). Much as 
Philomela’s father Pandion in Ovid transfers guardianship of his daughter to Tereus,* Ulrich’s 
administrative and religious roles confer quasi-paternal authority on him. After leaving Ulrich’s 
orphanage, Hanna next enters several years in service as a maid and laborer, where numerous 
employers exploit her and often treat her as a sexual slave. While the excision of Philomela’s 
tongue, the absence of appropriate authorities, and her inability to leave her confinement prevent 
her from immediately reporting her rape, the immediate threat of punishment and the vague 
promise of economic freedom encourage Hanna to keep silent in the Bremen episode of the 
novel. Her internalization of patriarchal authority encourages her to censor herself. 

Government officials take control of Hanna as she migrates to the African colony. It is in 
their power to decide “the fate of the many hundreds of women and girls shipped from Hamburg 
to the remote African colony in the years between 1900 and 1914 or thereabouts to assuage the 
need of men desperate for matrimony, procreation or an uncomplicated fuck” (Silence, 5). In 
transferring women to men’s authority by administrative fiat and supporting their efforts at 
control by delegating the right of force to the husband, the colonial authorities represent women 
as passive objects of exchange rather than as subjects with agency. Official repression silences 


Hanna’s requests to be addressed by her own name and to establish a marriage on her own terms, 
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while physical assault literally mutes her. She has already been effectively silenced by culture 
before she loses her tongue. Hanna eventually concludes that her experiences have been 
different inflections of the same patriarchal ideology: “What happened to the woman... was just 
a variation and an extension of what had been done to the girl” (Silence, 52). Her migration from 
Bremen to the colony and her various escapes from the sadistic orphanage officials, exploitative 
employers, and her assigned husband do not result in an escape from an overarching system of 
patriarchal domination. Rather, her risk of encountering violence increases as different but no 
less pernicious authorities attempt to control her. Until she retreats into the desert and gathers 
armed followers, she continues to find her experiences structured by the same repressive system. 
Violence is a dehumanizing force in both Brink and Ovid. Ovid’s Tereus equates military 
and libidinal aggression, exulting “I have conquered!” as his ship returns to Thrace with 
Philomela.* Ovid’s figurations of Tereus’ rape as animal predation represent his transgression of 
the boundaries between human and bestial behavior and suggest that the violence of the assault is 
not fully representable in human terms. He has abandoned the behavior that marks him as 
human long before he is transformed into a bird of prey. Acquaintance with violence also causes 
Brink’s attackers to abandon their humanity. Bohlke describes his impending rape of Hanna as a 
form of conquest: “When I fuck a woman... she stays fucked” (Silence, 145). The soldiers who 
massacre indigenous people engage in a form of symbolic cannibalism: “and some they took and 
cut off everything, their ears and noses, their hands, their feet, their things, everything. And they 
put their things in their mouth and stood round them and laughed...” (Silence, 24). Brink 
presents a group of soldiers who have similarly lost the ability to regard others as fully human 


subjects. 
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The effects of the soldiers’ violence also cause Hanna to question her own humanity. She 
covers herself with a large-hooded bonnet to avoid people’s shocked gazing at her mutilated 
body, observing: “I am no longer a woman, a human being, I am a thing” (Silence, 52) and she 
cannot face “the ghoul she has become” (Silence, 94). Her response to her mutilation reflects 
Weil’s classic definition of force (“that x that turns anybody who is subjected to it into a thing”) 
as well as the dehumanizing power of Ovidian metamorphosis. 

Hanna’s equation of her assault on the train with her childhood experiences of violence, 
however, recalls that men have already attempted to place her identity as a human subject in 
question by regarding her body as a dangerous repository of inhuman forces. For example, 
Pastor Ulrich’s rationalization of his abuse depends on labeling Hanna’s body as a vessel of evil. 
His repeated molestation, he claims, is designed “to exorcise the devils which reside within” 
(Silence, 70) her genitals. Hanna enjoys the brief illusion of security only when she enters the 
desert, a space fully outside masculine control, and guarantees her own guardianship through the 
use of physical force. While she can protect her body’s boundaries as she leads her rebellion 
against the colonial army, she still has no ultimate authority over her body’s represention. She 
realizes that she has unwillingly recapitulated Ulrich’s hostile definition by becoming, by her 
own admission, “an avenging demon” (Silence, 259). She then faces the problem of how to exist 
as a subject neither of patriarchy nor of her own dehumanizing violence, but as one who meets 
her own definition of humanity. 

Philomela’s strategy in Ovid for subverting Tereus’ silencing and communicating the 
truth of her situation to Procne draws on the transformative powers of art. “The voice of the 
shuttle” (a metaphor from Sophocles’ lost tragedy Tereus, one of the possible sources of Ovid’s 


Philomela episode), figures the production of her tapestry as supplementing the act of speaking 
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that she is physically unable to perform. The excision of Hanna’s tongue similarly forces her to 
find alternate strategies of representation. She produces a written narrative while at Frauenstein 
in hopes that a public recognition of her sufferings “may change the future for others”. Like 
Philomela’s tapestry, Hanna’s narrative both parallels her own creator’s work and transcends it 
by offering an authentic account (her voice as she would choose to represent it). Meanwhile, the 
narrator can only offer an imagined voice reconstructed from fragmentary evidence. However, 
instead of succeeding in provoking public recognition, Hanna must burn her manuscript after 
Frauenstein’s director refuses to read it. 

Violence next becomes Hanna’s means of communication with the representatives of the 
colonial government. As Brink has argued, violence is “the language culture speaks when no 


other valid articulation is left open to it.”” 


The narrative represents Hanna’s replacement of her 
emotions with an all-encompassing hatred as the precondition of her violence. At Frauenstein, 
Hanna realizes that “she must cut herself off from feeling, even from the acknowledgement of 
feeling” (Silence, 97); after leaving, hate becomes “‘a liberation, an ecstasy she would never have 
dreamed possible” (172); eventually she realizes that “all I can still allow myself to feel is hate” 
(245). Through her abolition of empathy, Hanna learns to emulate the soldiers who treat the 
bodies of other human beings as objects of conquest or symbolic food. The replacement of all 
other emotions with hatred is also the first step toward dehumanization in Ovid.* Tereus’ 
departure from the conventions of civilized society into inhuman brutality offers the pattern for 
the women’s revenge, prompting Procne and Philomela to respond to rape and mutilation with 
murder and cannibalism. 


Hanna comes to recognize the enactment of violence as essential to her mode of being 


rather than an obligation that can be fulfilled and abandoned. In its excessive and unstoppable 
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nature, Hanna’s rage resembles the madness that impels Procne’s murder of her own child. Only 
after murdering over two dozen people can Hanna ask herself: “Is this what she has become—an 
avenging demon?” (Silence, 259). Brink figures Hanna’s temporary loss of humanity as resulting 
not only from her symbolic metamorphosis as the result of her mutilation but also from an inner 
transformation into an agent as well as a victim of violence. While Ovid’s reductive fantasy of 
female reprisal makes violence the women’s sole remaining means of articulation, Hanna 
eventually regrets what she perceives as a limitation to her humanity and searches for an escape 
from the emulation of her oppressors. By the time Hanna confronts Béhlke, she realizes that 
violence against substitutes neither constitutes her desired vengeance nor permits her to preserve 
her conception of her own humanity. Even before she gathers her army, she asks herself if she 
can endure the consequences of undertaking vengeance and still consider herself “human.” 
Violence poses a threat “to whatever that strange, secret thing may be she would like to think of 
as ‘human’... Is it possible to destroy another without destroying at least something in oneself?” 
(Silence, 196). Though she escapes the paradigm constructed by her oppressors by turning aside 
from murder, Hanna’s appeal to a mystified essence of humanity is still embedded in a 
traditionally patriarchal notion of humanism that effaces difference. 

The moment at which Philomela completes her revenge provokes her greatest desire for 
the power of speech: “at no other time did she prefer to be able to speak and testify to her joys in 


9 
deserved words.” 


Instead of committing the expected killing of Bohlke, Hanna bears witness 
against him by writing down the last words that he had spoken to her before raping her: “WHEN I 
FUCK A WOMAN SHE STAYS FUCKED” (Silence, 305). While it might seem that Hanna has become 


a figure like Ovid’s Echo, who can only signify her desire through the repetition of others’ 


speech, she is in fact subverting his words. She hasn’t simply “stayed fucked” and silenced but 
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has come back to speak for herself. At that moment, however, Hanna accepts a final silencing by 
sending her mouthpiece Katja away. In this respect, her migration to “the other side” of silence 
(Silence, 307) suggests a degree of participation with the forces that originally silenced her. 
Like Ovid’s Philomela episode, Brink’s narrative similarly conjoins a struggle against 
repressive silencing, the dehumanizing consequences of revenge, and the problems of 
aestheticizing violence. A reading of The Other Side of Silence that figures Hanna as a 
Philomela analogue necessarily highlights her final choice to turn aside from violence, a 
departure from the expectations created by the classical intertext. Yet the narrative’s association 
of its own events and figures with mythological archetypes also places limitations on its 
characters’ subjectivities. Brink’s narrator invites the reader to view his characters as types rather 
than human subjects capable of genuine suffering. Lengthy echoed passages describe the 
narrator’s spectatorship of art (Silence, 7) and Hanna’s encounter with her assigned husband 
(Silence, 138-9). These echoes erase the difference between the perspectives of the male 
narrator, a privileged spectator of art, and the female character, whose future depends on the 
outcome of encounters she cannot control. The narrator’s act of repetition calls further attention 
to the fact that Hanna’s voice has never been her own, but has been generated through an 
imaginative supplement of archival records. Hanna is not a subject capable of giving genuine 
voice to her sufferings but an allegorical figure like Philomela, a projection of patriarchal 
fantasy. Lastly, Brink’s conversion of his victims to archetypal figures and his soldiers to 
mythical hosts cannot shield the reader from his chosen content. The narrator’s constant 
representations of violence may ultimately satisfy the same excessive and dehumanizing desires 


that he castigates in his characters. 
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Endnotes 
'Huggan 12; Marder 162-3. 
* Brink 1998a: 16. 
Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.494-499: 

lux erat, et generi dextram complexus euntis 

Pandion comitem lacrimis commendat obortis: 

“hanc ego, care gener, quoniam pia causa coegit, 

et uoluere ambae (uoluisti tu quoque, Tereu) 

do tibi perque fidem cognataque pectora supplex, 

per superos oro, patrio ut tuearis amore....” 
It was morning, and seizing his departing son-in-law’s right hand, Pandion in tears commends 
Philomela to him: “I give her to you, dear son-in-law, because a pious plea compels me, and both 
the women wish it (as do you, Tereus). By your faith and by your kindred soul, by the gods, as a 
suppliant I beg you that you oversee her with a father’s love...” 
* Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.511-518: 

ut semel inposita est pictae Philomela carinae, 

admotumque fretum remis tellusque repulsa est, 

“vicimus!” exclamat, “mecum mea uota feruntur!”’ 

exsultatque et uix animo sua gaudia differt 

barbarus et nusquam lumen detorquet ab illa, 

non aliter quam cum pedibus praedator obuncis 

deposuit nido leporem Iouis ales in alto; 


nulla fuga est capto, spectat sua praemia raptor. 
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As soon as Philomela was placed in the painted ship and the oars churned the sea and the land 
was left behind, Tereus exclaims, “I have conquered! The fulfillment of my prayers is coming 
with me!” The barbarian exults and can hardly postpone his pleasures in his spirit and he never 
takes his eyes off her, just as when Jupiter’s bird of prey places a hare in his high nest with his 
hooked talons; there is no possibility of flight for the captive, and the captor stares at his prize. 
> Weil 153. 
°Cf. Aristotle, Poetics 1454b: deuterai de hai pepoiémenai hupo tou poiétou, dio atechnoi* kai 
en to Sophokleous Térei hé tés kerkidos phone (“the second type [of recognition] are those 
manufactured by the poet; this makes them inartistic... [An example is] the “voice of the shuttle” 
in the Tereus of Sophocles”). 
"Brink 1998b: 51, 
° Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.609-613: 
Ardet et iram 

non capit ipsa suam Procne fletumque sororis 

corripiens, “non est lacrimis hoc,” inquit, “agendum, 

sed ferro, sed si quid habes, quod uincere ferrum 

possit. in omne nefas ego me, germana, paraui.” 
Procne herself is on fire and cannot contain her own fury. Cutting off her sister’s weeping, she 
says, “This must not be done with tears but with the sword, or (if you have it) anything that can 
defeat the sword. I have prepared myself, sister, for any crime.” 
” Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.511-513: 

prosiluit Ityosque caput Philomela cruentum 


misit in ora patris nec tempore maluit ullo 
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posse loqui et meritis testari gaudia dictis. 
Philomela springs forward and thrusts Itys’ bloody head in his father’s face; at no other time did 


she prefer to be able to speak and testify to her joys in deserved words. 
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TONI MORRISON’S USE OF MYTHOLOGY IN SONG OF 


SOLOMON AND PARADISE 
Daryl Holmes 


Of all of Toni Morrison’s novels, Song of Solomon and Paradise are particularly rich in 
allusion. The names chosen for most of the female character in Song of Solomon—Ruth, First 
Corinthians, Magdaline, Hagar, Pilate, even Reba, which sounds like a shortening of Rebecca— 
clearly invite comparison with Biblical figures. The protagonist, however, is given no such 
allusively reverberative name. Stuck with a nickname that seems effeminate and does 
permanently identify him with his mother, Milkman’s interest is in creating a name for himself, 
creating an identity. It is this need to create a name for himself that links Milkman to the 
Classical world and more particularly to Odysseus’s journey home from Troy. While a number 
of scholarly articles address Morrison’s use of myth (Brenner 124), I would like to draw 
particular attention to the Classical epic to which Song of Solomon seems most closely related. 
Milkman Dead undergoes a quest for identity that parallels in its encounters with goddess, witch, 
and monsters, in its emphasis on the importance of hospitality, and in its test of prowess elements 
Homer’s Odyssey. In Paradise, however, it is Morrison’s act of naming that seems most readily 
relatable to the Bible because the title of the work calls Eden to mind and because the names she 
chooses for her characters create a complex web of interrelationships within her fictional world 
similar to the relationships established when Adam was naming God’s creations in Eden. The 
names she chooses not only underscore the plot and several of the novel’s themes, but also create 
multilevel bonds among the characters and unite diverse time periods, civilizations, and religious 
beliefs. Yet while the names she chooses for her chapter titles do suggest an abundance of 


potential allusions, perhaps the most outstanding allusion is to the daughters of Zeus and 
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Mnemosyne. The facts that the chapters number nine and that all nine chapters are given 
women’s names urge a correspondence with the nine Muses. 

Milkman Dead does not at first much resemble the hero of the Odyssey. “Milkman,” the 
nickname by which he is known, suggests a coddled upbringing, luxury, and sensuality, and hints 
of taboo incestuous sexuality. The meaning of Odysseus’s name, “the Son of Pain” (Homer 403) 
in contrast, suggests a tougher world of struggle and hardship. Yet for both characters, identity 
is crucial. In Milkman’s case, the struggle is to create an identity—one that is separate from his 
parents’ and from the identity his father has planned for him, and one that takes the weaknesses 
suggested by his nickname and turns them into strengths. Odysseus might be confident that his 
skills as strategist and fighter have guaranteed his renown in Ithaca and wherever else 
participants in the Trojan War have traveled or settled, but his immortality is tied in with the 
remembrance of his name and fame, his stature as hero, as Bernard Knox argues (38-39). So the 
more people who know of Odysseus, the more likely he is to be remembered. His encounter 
with Polyphemus is indicative of just how important identity is to Odysseus: in spite of the risk 
to his own life and to the lives of his companions, he cannot leave the Cyclops believing that his 
vanquisher was a “‘no-man” or a “nobody”: he needs to announce his name. 

Another point that seems at first to distinguish Milkman from Odysseus is that Milkman 
is reluctant to gain knowledge: his first reactions to hearing his father’s explanation of his 
treatment of Milkman’s mother are disgust and an attempt to reject the responsibility that the 
unwanted knowledge has now given him: 

Milkman lay quietly in the sunlight, his mind a blank, his lungs craving smoke. 
Gradually his fear of and eagerness for death returned. Above all he wanted to 


escape what he knew, escape the implications of what he had been told. And all 


Do. 


he knew in the world about the world was what other people had told him. He felt 
like a garbage pail for the actions and hatreds of other people. He himself did 
nothing. Except for the one time he had hit his father, he had never acted 
independently, and that act, his only one, had brought unwanted knowledge too, 
as well as some responsibility for that knowledge. When his father told him about 
Ruth, he joined him in despising her, but he felt put upon; felt as though some 
burden had been given to him, and that he didn’t deserve it. None of that was his 
fault, and he didn’t want to have to think or be or do something about any of it. 
(120). 

On the other hand, we see Odysseus time and again explore a land or listen to the Siren’s 
song simply to fulfill his curiosity and add to his knowledge of the world. Yet, when Odysseus 
was first called upon by Agamemnon to go to war, he was reluctant to keep the promise he had 
made to Helen. Young, newly married and with an infant son, Odyssey evidenced no desire for 
knowledge beyond immediate domestic pleasures and the beauties of a peace-time kingdom; he 
feigned madness to avoid taking responsibility for his words. 

On the point of maturity, however, Milkman is very different from Odyssey. 
Presumably, Odysseus was around thirty years old when he left Troy for all the adventures 
leading up to his homecoming and embracement of a new identity of peace-time king after a 
twenty-year identity of warrior/adventurer. At thirty-two, Milkman is just getting ready to leave 
home and the prefabricated identity that he is only now beginning to rebel against. In this, 
Milkman seems more an over-indulged Telemachus than a hardship-toughened Odysseus. 

Still, it is how Milkman encounters the world and what Milkman finds in that world that 


links him more to Odysseus than to Telemachus. Telemachus’s journey shares with Milkman’s 
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the search for information about his father, but Telemachus’s journey is protected by Athene and 
consists of visits to kings who treat him royally. He does not sail his own ship or skillfully 
outsmart the suitors who plan to kill him: Athene does this for him. For Milkman, though 
guided in one sense by Pilate, a woman whose lack of navel suggests to other characters birth by 
non-human means and therefore possession of strange, supernatural powers, the journey is no 
more protected than Odysseus’s. Pilate points him in the right direction, showing him hospitality 
by offering him food before conversation, offering him love of family and heritage, sharing her 
granddaughter with him, even keeping him out of jail with her Athene-esque transformation into 
a Mentor-figure, a shuffling, “Aunt Jemima,” as Guitar refers to her (224), who appears far 
shorter and more feeble before the eyes of the police than Pilate actually is. But her power does 
not extend beyond that, even as Athene’s power, albeit more extensive, cannot save Odysseus or 
his men from Poseidon or Zeus’s wrath. 

Like Odysseus’s quest, Milkman’s involves a journey that strips away the veneer of 
identity, clothing, the power of money, a means of transportation, and that forces Milkman to 
depend on his natural abilities for survival and acceptance in a world populated by monsters and 
witches as well as peoples of different cultures. However, Milkman’s encounters with the 
“monsters” of the world begin even before he leaves home. His first encounter with a Scylla and 
Charybdis situation comes after he hits his father in defense of his mother, he believes. His 
parents present him with conflicting stories of complicated emotions and motivations: to side 
with his mother would mean condoning behavior that, while arising from extreme loneliness and 
emotional neglect, at one point at least bordered on incest and that currently deliberately invites 
violence; to side with his father would mean condoning emotionally and physically abusive 


behavior. In addition, Hagar may be seen as a Calypso-figure. Initially she is nearly a goddess 
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to Milkman, introducing him to sexual pleasure, and for a long time she remains a source of 
pleasure to Milkman, but there reaches a point where he wants to be free of her and she is 
inhospitably unwilling to let him go, even as for a time, presumably, Odysseus enjoys Calypso’s 
company as much as he enjoyed Circe’s before he reached the point with Calypso that it was an 
effort to sleep with her and that his days were taken up with weeping out of longing for his wife 
and homeland. 

Once away from home, however, Milkman encounters a Circe similar to the witch of 
Odysseus’s journey. Milkman’s Circe is as capable of turning men to animals as Odysseus’s, if 
Milkman’s erection is any indication (239). She is further associated with animals in that she has 
surrounded herself with Wiemaraners to insure the destruction of the house she is in. The scent 
of the dogs and their destruction suddenly, magically changes to “sweet spicy perfume. Like 
ginger root—pleasant, clean, seductive” (239), a scent like that described earlier in the novel, 
“[a]n odor like crystallized ginger” (184) that was smelled on the night that Milkman and Guitar 
broke into Pilate’s house and stole her sack of bones, believing it to be a sack of gold, suggesting 
that Circe’s magic is potent and far-reaching enough to be felt as far away from Danville, 
Pennsylvania as Detroit. Also supportive of her mysterious, far-reaching power is the sound 
Milkman hears: when Milkman opens the door to the Butlers’ house, it swings in with a sigh, a 
sound reminiscent, again, of that night when he and Guitar stole the sack and twice heard the 
sound of sighing. Adding to the idea that she is a witch, Milkman notes that she has lived far 
longer than a mortal woman ought to have. Finally, even as the Circe of the Odyssey directs 
Odysseus to the mouth of the Underworld, so too does the Circe of Song of Solomon direct 
Milkman to the cave in which his grandfather was hastily buried, a cave that is at once the place 


from which the ghost of the first Macon Dead arose to appear to his children and the figurative 
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underworld of motivation that inform the lives of Macon and his sister Pilate. Not in itself 
oracular for Milkman, local stories concerning the cave and what took place there when Macon 
and Pilate were young provide missing information that helps Milkman fill in the gaps and 
correct the misconceptions in stories he has heard from both his father and his aunt, firmly 
footing him on the path of love of family and heritage that Pilate guided him toward and giving 
him the needed directions/information to enable him to return home with a sense of his own 
identity as well as that of his forefathers. 

One last point of comparison is that the hunting episode in Shalimar bears some 
resemblance to the Phaeacean games in the The Odyssey. Here the night hunt is as much a test of 
courtesy, honor, skill, courage, wit, adroitness, and handling of arms as the events in the games. 
Moreover, it is as much a test of manhood and breeding. Milkman’s admission of ineptitude, 
after all the insults he has heaped on his hospitable hosts, is as great a victory as Odysseus’s 
discus throw, winning him the forgiveness and comradeship of the men of Shalimar and opening 
him up to a healthy, empowering sense of humility. For the first time we witness in his care of 
Sweet a sensitivity to and an appreciation for needs and desires other than his own. Moreover, 
Milkman decisively reverses hunted/hunter roles with Guitar that night, thwarting Guitar’s 
ambush and going on to hunt Guitar at the end of the novel. 

A different use of Classical mythology that draws immediate attention to itself because 
of the concentration upon a single gender and because of the eclectic ideas conveyed therein is 
the chapter names. Morrison seems to have selected these names with a creator/poet's care for 
all the relationships established and suggested by a word. There are nine chapters, each named 
for a female, that contain the history of the people of the town of Ruby. Morrison has suggested 


a brief history of American civilization with those names: Pallas--Greek, though even as Athene 
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assumed the name Pallas, Pallas assumes the name Divine, which is the title of the chapter; 
Seneca--both Roman and Native American. She has further suggested a composite of religions 
in the names "Divine," "Grace," "Save-Marie," and "Seneca," as well as hinting at the peace 
promised in the afterlife in the name "Consolata." Those suggestions are important to themes of 
the novel, but since that subject is too large to approach in this short essay, let us concentrate 
instead on a possible significance of those names to the telling of the history of the fictional town 
named Ruby. We hear the history of Ruby being told not as an objective, chronological history, 
but as stories that include history, drama, fact, conjecture, epic journeys and struggles, love, 
comedy, tragedy--stories remembered from different points of view. The very elements of the 
story and the fact that those elements are gathered into nine chapters given women's names 
suggest an allusion to the Muses, daughters of Memory, who are being invoked for their vital 
inspiration. 

The suggestion is further strengthened by a rough correspondence between an individual 
woman and an individual Muse. Ruby, the name both of a woman and the town named for her, 
is aname that evokes memories of epic journeys and epic struggles. The sister of Steward and 
Deacon, Ruby is a war prize--a gift to an army buddy that marks the friendship formed during 
that world-altering battle. Her death while waiting in an all-white hospital for the veterinarian 
sent for to treat her marks a small victory (first to be admitted into such a hospital) in an ongoing 
epic battle against racism. As the name of the town, Ruby is a reminder of the epic journeys 
taken to escape prejudice evinced by both white and lighter-skinned black people, a reminder of 
the desire to build and keep a community in which the families can live in peace and dignity, and 
a reminder of the original journey to Haven led by men now remembered as being of heroic 


stature, guided by a supernatural figure. 
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If the name Ruby may be seen to correspond with the Muse of epic poetry, Calliope, 
Mavis may be seen to correspond with Thalia, Muse of comedy. For the waitress observing her 
without knowing the circumstances under which she dressed that morning of her flight from 
home, Mavis appears comic in her red pedal pushers, Daffy Duck sweatshirt, and canary-yellow 
galoshes (27, 29). But perhaps more significantly, Mavis is associated with the sound of children 
laughing and singing at the Convent within moments of her arrival there: “Left alone Mavis 
expected the big kitchen to lose its comfort. It didn't. In fact she had an outer-rim sensation that 
the kitchen was crowded with children—laughing? singing?--two of whom were Merle and 
Pearl. Squeezing her eyes shut to dissipate the impression only strengthened it (41). Sister 
Mary Magna hears the children as well, but to her they are wanting, hungry, bunching up outside 
her door but not entering the room, causing her worry. Later, when Sweetie asks about the child 
she hears crying, Mavis responds, "I've heard children laughing. Singing sometimes. But never 


mY 


crying" (130). And again, when Pallas arrives, Mavis notes with delight that the children love 
both new additions: "Hear that? They're happy," she said, covering her laughing lips. "I knew it. 
They love that baby. Absolutely love it." She turned to Pallas. "They like you too. They think 
you're divine" (182). 

The allusion to the Roman philosopher and writer of tragedies in her name in addition to 
the heart-wrenching story of her life before her arrival at the convent suggest Seneca's 
correspondence with Melpomene. Patricia's correspondence with Clio is likewise readily seen in 
her recordings of the genealogies and histories of the residents of Ruby. Save-Marie's name 
sounds very close to the hymn entitled "Ave Maria," urging her correspondence with 


Polyhymnia. And considering her complete name along with her reception of her daughter's 


boyfriend and her artistic love of the sensual aspects of light and color, Divine Truelove might be 
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seen to correspond with Erato. Grace is more loosely connected by her use of an astrology chart 
to the Muse of Astronomy, Urania. Consolata's intense feeling of "true" love for Mary Magna, 
for Deacon, and for God, her descriptions of those feelings, and her helping of the other women 
at the convent to come to terms with their negative emotions and to value the power and beauty 
of their emotional side seem to link her with the Muse of lyric poetry, Euterpe. And Lone's 
"stepping in" to save individual's lives and then her attempt to save the lives of the women at the 
convent might be translated into the step of a dance--a dance with the light of life, a dance with 
death--and so unite her with Terpsichore. 

But even as the Muses were not originally perceived as separate entities, the 
correspondences between women and Muses are not rigid. Grace and Seneca convey eroticism, 
wittingly or unwittingly. Mavis, Grace, and Seneca dance at K.D. and Amette's wedding. 
Consolata shares Lone's power of "stepping in." References to astronomy are encased in the 
definitions of Seneca and Pallas's names: both are names of walled plains in the first and second, 
respectively, quadrants of the moon (Webster's). References to the moon are further and more 
fully suggested by Grace's name in its allusion to pre-Classical Pelasgian goddess myths. And 
all of the women have tragedy in their private histories. 

The lack of rigid separation here leads back to the premise that Morrison’s choices of 
names are poetic ones, designed to create and echo multiple relationships. Here and in Song of 
Solomon Morrison utilizes a wealth of Classical, Biblical, historical, among other, allusions, not, 
as Morrison herself says (Brenner 124), to impose a standard by which to judge her characters 
but to illuminate the all-embracing nature of the people of whom she writes and to illuminate 
their transcendence above and beyond their depictions and the restriction imposed on them by 


the white view of Western Civilization and culture. 
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GREEK MYTH AND GLASNOST: PETRUSHEVSKAIA’S 


POSTMODERN “MEDEA” 
Susan Joseph 


LP Self-Portrait 


Introduction 
The purpose of this paper is to present “Medea,” a short story written in 1989 by 


Liudmila Petrushevskaia (1938- ), a Russian author of the “Glasnost”” 


generation who deserves 
to be better known in the West, as a vehicle transmitting essential features of Euripides’ play 
Medea.’ I will be enumerating linguistic, structural and civic features that make the English 
language version of Petrushevskaia’s short story a response to the continuing conversation about 
the troublesome figure of Medea. Petrushevskaia’s seven-page piece of urban folklore* sketches 
a silent if superior woman, an out-of work scientist living in Moscow in the 1980s, who has 
sustained her less educated taxi-driver husband and their daughter. When the wife is no longer 
useful economically or attractive physically her husband casts her aside in favor of their 
adolescent daughter. After losing her job at a scientific institute, the new Medea sinks into a 
lethal depression and kills their child and possibly, four years previously, a neighbor with whom 


the husband may have been “messing around.” She is confined in a prison psychiatric ward, 


awaiting execution. In Moscow just as in fifth-century Athens, an infanticide is remarkable, a 
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case for public debate. Petrushevskaia’s structure of a dozen interlocked stories offered to the 
reader by a nameless narrator and her driver incorporates what Jean Pierre Vernant has described 
as the civic component of Greek tragedy. Because of the built-in tension between the mythical 
past, here, the myth of Medea, and the present of the polis, that is, social conditions in Moscow 
in the late 1980s, each protagonist “ceases to be a model and becomes instead an object of 
debate.... The enigma of the human condition is brought into question, not that the enquiry 
pursued by tragedy, ever started anew and never completed, can find any resolution or definitive 
answer.” 

Glasnost, or the opening to the West, is the period when this new Medea story takes place 
(“6 July 1989”). Glasnost signifies the period when Petrushevskaia’s plays, short stories, and 
short novels with their frank emphasis on physiology and domestic concerns emerged from the 
artistic underground.° At the same time, the text of Anna Akhmatova’s poem Requiem,’ which 
provided the title of the series of stories in which “Medea” is included, became available in 
Russia. Like Akhmatova’s poem, Petrushevskaia’s democratic story mirrors a part of the 
crucifixion theme: the scene of the mater dolorosa is transformed into a communal song for two 
parents whose child has been killed by the mother. Petrushevskaia’s story however uses Medea, 
an icon of Western literature, that only through the act of contemplation is able to perform art’s 
task of transformation. As the author explains it, she presents shocking images that force the 
reader or audience “to reflect on his own life.... I’ve always wanted my work to shock, to strike, 
to wound the spiritual users of my work—to set in motion the process of forming the pearl inside 
them. A pearl’s life can only begin with a trauma, a blow.”® 

As a literary term, Glasnost describes Petrushevkaya’s heterogeneous postmodern style 


characterized by intertexts, misdirection, and ironic consciousness.” Using the narrative 
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technique of Dostoevsky, Petrushevsaya’s tale of tales'’ blends the experiences of her 
contemporaries in Moscow with Euripides and Hans Christian Andersen’s “Story of a Mother.” 
“Medea” is, as a result, the worst case of Petrushevskaia’s recurrent historically specific themes: 
breakdown of civility in everyday life, destruction of the family, and difficulties that beset 
women faced with the conflicting pressures of work, child-rearing, education, and nurturing." 
With the title “Medea,” Petrushevskaia emancipates a nameless infanticide from her Moscow jail 
and offers her, along scores of other unloved women struggling to support their families in 


Moscow in the 1980s, as an object for debate and sympathy. 


Structural and Linguistic Echoes of Euripides’ Medea 

That Petrushevskaia’s “Medea” is a sequel to the Corinthian episode made famous by 
Euripides is signaled not only by its title but also by numerous Euripidean echoes, both structural 
and linguistic. In this grotesque postmodern traveler’s tale whose end is its beginning, 
recollected from a disturbing taxi ride, echoes occur haphazardly, starting from the end of 
Euripides’ play. After she has killed her children, Medea says to Jason that she will not answer 
his charges because the facts of Jason’s evil repayment of her good deeds are already well known 
to Zeus. (Eur. Med. 1351 and ff.)'* Petrushevskaia’s Medea in fact says nothing at all, either 
directly or indirectly, for she does not need to: her character and her acts, since the time of 
Homer, have been well known not only to Zeus but generally for their blackness. And so “[t]he 
story ... begins with the word that itself is Medea’s epitome: ‘strashno’ [horrible]. ‘Strashno’ 
also alludes to ‘stranno’—foreign, strange; the sound of which is very similar.”'> Medea’s deeds 


constitute, in the narrator’s opening words, “a terrible story to tell.” 
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Like those of Oedipus, the narrator’s troubles begin at a crossroads: the Kalanchovka, 
the place where Moscow’s three major rail lines meet. At this bustling and confusing central 
station the narrator gets into a taxi being driven by a wandering Jason-like figure whom we 
remember as cursed by Medea to die the miserable death of a coward. (Eur. Med. 1386) From 
the moment when this sleepy and confused nameless narrator, a more compassionate but equally 
unreliable female version of the nameless narrator of Dostoevsky’s Notes from the Underground, 
moves inside the taxi of the unnamed Jason she begins a contest in story-telling with her driver. 
The contest between the narrator and the driver, an accumulation of a dozen stories of unnamed 
Muscovite parents suffering for their dead children, climaxes with the driver’s full revelation of 
his personal version of Medea story. This contest takes the place of the agons created by 
Euripides for Jason and Medea and also incorporates some descriptive and consolatory language 
of the Euripidean Chorus and the characters of the Nurse, Tutor, and Aegeus. 

As Petrushevskaia has explained, her stories are “the unrecognized murmur of city 
people that goes on all the time—folklore of the chance encounter. Such stories have to be told 
at top speed, and the plot is never the point—sometimes they begin at the end, and the story 
consists just in explaining how that end came about. Sometimes there can be no end in the 


traditional sense.”'4 


The ride in the taxi functions metonymically for the narrator (and the 
reader) as life’s journey to understanding, to a place of consolation, and finally, home.'” But the 
journey is fruitless. The narrator fails to console the driver with all her unexamined truisms’® 
such as, “The first year is always the worst.” (342) Home is only an illusion, a place outside the 


city that the narrator and the taxi-driver evoke but never reach. The end of the story is a tableau 


with the narrator fully aware but struck dumb, in an attitude of frozen contemplation of what she 
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has learned about the driver’s wife: “So she sits alone in her madness in prison, waiting for her 
execution.” (346) 

The narrator’s story gets going after some preliminary wrangling between the narrator 
and her driver. She gives a terrible physical description of the “weakling” taxi driver with 
“sunken cheeks” who she imagines only has “sex on Saturdays.” The disgusted narrator’s 
description of her driver corresponds to Aegeus’ comment, on hearing that her husband has 
abandoned Medea for another woman, that she should not listen to Jason because he is base 
(Eur. Med. 699). The taxi-driver starts his story of Medea with an odd but accurate 
condensation of the final four lines of Euripides’ Medea:'’ “Anything can happen, he said” 
(341) and then echoes “The things that happen!” (342) 

The structure of twelve interwoven tales as well as the narrator’s vain efforts to console 
her driver with stories echo the ironically misconceived words that Euripides put in the mouths 
of the Chorus, Tutor, and Nurse to Medea. After Medea has killed her children the Chorus tells 
the story of another infanticide, Ino, a suicide and the only other woman who killed her children. 
(Eur. Med. 1284 and ff) Medea’s Nurse is silly for wishing that griefs, deaths and terrible 
disaster might be cured with song. (Eur. Med. 195 ff) Equally misconceived is the narrator’s 
story of a Moscow woman whose baby died of exposure and whose older child ended up in 
foster care. After he has announced to her that her children have been reprieved from exile (Eur. 
Med. 1001) and after she has resolved to send them to her rival with deadly gifts, the Tutor 
attempts to console Medea by saying, “You are not the only one to be separated from your 
children.” (Eur. Med. 1017) Like the Tutor who does not know how far gone Medea is, the 


narrator tries to soothe her forlorn driver with, “Sure, everyone has a story to tell.” (341) 
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Unlike Jason, however, the taxi driver is “rotten with guilt” over the death of his 
fourteen-year-old daughter. The narrator responds, like Chorus, Tutor, Nurse, and Aegeus, with 
another inappropriate story, about a couple who blamed themselves for their son’s suicide by 
hanging. When she realizes that the driver is to blame, the narrator gives him a simplified and 
not totally accurate summary of the conclusion of Hans Christian Andersen’s “Story of a 
Mother.”'® In the narrator’s story the mother becomes reconciled to the death of her child (343), 
but in Andersen’s the mother chooses for her child death and eternal life in the garden of 
paradise rather than a life that may or may not be full of all sorrow, distress, and wretched 
misery. The driver does not believe in an afterlife; nor does he share the narrator’s belief in 
transmigration, embedded in the narrator’s tale about a cat (343-344). Over and over the driver 
chants that he is to blame, and when the narrator tries to convince him to take a vacation the truth 
of his terrible story begins to spill out (344). For apparently, he was on vacation in his country 
house when his daughter and wife had made a visit to him, five days before his daughter died. 
The peaceful story the driver tells about his wife and daughter sewing together in their dacha 
corresponds to the false scene of reconciliation between Jason and Medea (Eur. Med. 869 and 
ff.) when she asks her children to say hello to their father. 

The driver finally succeeds in telling the narrator that after going to the police with “an 
axe and a knife covered in blood” and saying that her daughter had been murdered his wife had 
been confined in the section “for crazies” of the Butyrki prison. The narrator is silent for the first 
time. As she starts asking about legal technicalities and the driver begins to explain what 
happened we are reminded yet again that Medea’s story is one that must be discussed in private 
and debated in public. The driver, like Medea’s Nurse, had noticed that his wife was going mad, 


and like Jason had offered insufficient help for his family about to be exiled. (Eur. Med. 459 
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and ff.) The wife stared at the television “repeating every item from the nine o’clock news;” she 
had gone after him “with her bare fists.” Like Jason he “did not love her at all any more” but 
preferred the company of a younger woman (Eur. Med. 694), his daughter. He had ignored the 
advice of a woman psychiatrist who had told him to call for an ambulance to take his 
“depressed” wife to the hospital. At the end of Petrushevskaia’s story the narrator has become 
absorbed, speechless, contemplating. “So she sits alone in her madness in prison, waiting her 


execution.” (346) 


Conclusion 
By the act of naming, Petrushevskaia frames a life experience of untold Moscovites. She 
creates an exemplary narrator who tries to alleviate the suffering of a nameless Muscovite driver. 
The narrator, a stand-in for the reader, suffers with the Jason-like driver as she attempts to 
unravel and ultimately enter his story. “Medea” means nothing by itself: its function is to point to 
a specific experience. Petrushevskaia has given an old name to a woman beset by the eternal 
bane of marital infidelity and the new problems of loss of her identity and loss of her ability to 
put food on the table because of her own joblessness and neglect by her husband. In the face of 
anonymous yet namable urban tragedy, the hapless female narrator of “Medea” like 
Petrushevskaia clings to a belief in storytelling, although she does not 
“think people change that much from generation to generation. That’s 
why literature will always be needed. People will go on seeking the truth in 
themselves. You can’t change human beings: Jesus Christ first undertook that 
2,000 years ago, and look where we are today! But you can help them just a little 


to understand who they are, and what their lives are all about.”"” 
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In “Medea,” Petrushevskaia has succeeded in creating a new artifact that is a significant 
addition to what may loosely be referred to the canon of Western European art. She has retained 
and rearticulated basic features inherited from Euripides: Medea’s exile has become expulsion 
from meaningful work; her husband’s rejection is all the more bitter when the rival is her 
daughter; one or perhaps two crimes are committed; and the woman’s escape is through 
madness. Petrushevskaia’s most significant change is that the husband, wife and narrator all 
accept responsibility for her crime. The burden of learning about and suffering through Medea’s 
mythos rests on the narrator (and the reader). “The life of the flesh per se birth, the trials of love, 
and so on—is bound to end in tragedy, but what matters is the way we reflect on that tragedy.””° 

But perhaps this Moscow Medea did not commit a crime, as the narrator of 
Petrushevskaia’s story weakly protests to her taxi driver. And surely she did not kill another 
woman in her apartment building, a nameless Creusa. Could these all be lies of the poet 
Euripides?”' Or is the only way to tell Medea’s story by creating fictions? The way that 
Petrushevskaia uses other stories of dead children to build up to a climax with the Medea story 
further illustrates that the Greek story needs to be told and retold with particular care. The 
twelve stories about the children who died from common causes—pneumonia, unexplained 
reasons, suicide, or murder—were relatively easy to tell. These stories of raw experience are 
recounted all over the world, but they are not the story of Euripides or Seneca. The Medea story 
can only be told in fits and starts but its climactic revelation, the Euripidean tableau of Medea 
with her dead children about to fly off the roof of the stage building in a fiery chariot, occurs in 
the blink of an eye. 

If we wish to participate in Glasnost, opening the dialogue of Western culture, will we 


not continue use the story of Medea to ask the narrator’s questions of ourselves and of others? 
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“What kind of guilt was this? Did he blame himself for not protecting her? “You don’t have 
anyone to love now?” “Do you love her?” “Did they arrest her right away?” “What about a 
lawyer?” “Was she ever aggressive?” “Did you ever feel sorry for her?” This questioning 
quality that engages the reader in dialogue is a fundamental part of a good work on the Medea 
theme. If we are not left with questions, then there is an end for the myth of Medea. But ifa 
work leaves you wondering about how people manage to live together at all in spite of latent 


brutality, then there is a chance that it may be of lasting value. 
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THE COMMON MAN’S ODYSSEY: OH, BROTHER, WHERE 
ART THOU, BRINGS FRESHNESS (AND A WIDER 
AUDIENCE) TO HOMER’S EPIC 


Rebecca Whitus Longster 


“Por Iam a man of many sorrows.” 


—The Odyssey, Homer 


Based upon the few reviews I’ve read of Oh, Brother, Where Art Thou it seems apparent 
that this is one of those films that people can’t ignore. The people who like it, like it a lot; the 
people who don’t, really don’t—but even they don’t seem quite able to dismiss it entirely. 
Personally, I loved it. 

Written and directed by Joel and Ethan Coen, Oh, Brother, Where Art Thou tells the tale 
of Ulysses Everett McGill, a depression era Odysseus trying to make his way home through the 
bible belt south that is Mississippi. His objective? To get home to his ex-wife, Penny, before 
she marries someone else. Sound familiar? As an English teacher and lover of literature, I 
certainly found it familiar—but even I had to watch it twice to make the connection. I was so 
swept away by the soundtrack, I guess I wasn’t paying much attention the first time through. 

The soundtrack (and the movie) is very nostalgic for me: we were raised as Baptists, in 
Illinois and Indiana (which is as close as you can get to being in the south without really living 
there), and my daddy played the guitar. In fact, one of my clearest early memories is of him 
playing and singing “The Big Rock Candy Mountain” (I used to think the cigarettes on the 
cigarette trees were candy cigarettes like the ones you could buy at the five and dime) and a sad 


one about a Railroad engineer who’s daughter was deathly ill. Dad wasn’t a railroad worker or a 
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hobo, but was in fact descended of them in his profession; he was a semi truck driver, and he and 
my mother, self-proclaimed gypsies. Many of the songs on the sound track, “Pll fly away” for 
instance, I learned in one of the several Baptist (and Baptist off-shoot) churches we attended 
wherever we lived, and having been a church member since well before the institution of the 
baptismal pool, I’ve actually been witness to baptism in the waters of the closest river. (Of 
course, those who were saved during the winter months were content to wait until the weather 
warmed up a bit to put the official seal of baptism on their salvation.) 

And it isn’t just the music; I have pictures, in photo albums and in my memory, of my 
great aunts and my grandmother in cloche hats and calf length cotton dresses, and of great uncles 
and my granddad in engineer’s overalls. When it comes to costuming, the Coen brothers’ 
choices for this film are as accurate in region as their choice in music and as evocative of the 
period as the sepia toned scenes. But what has all this to do with The Odyssey? Well, what the 
music, the costuming, and the setting have to do with The Odyssey is simple: they make Homer’s 
epic into a story that’s nostalgic for a significant portion of the over-thirty-five crowd. They also 
manage to come up with a mix of music, situations, and characters that turn The Odyssey into an 
engaging, appealing, and easily accessible tale for just about everyone else. 

That the film is but loosely based on The Odyssey is evident in the out-of- sequence 
events, the multiple characters compressed into a very few major players, and the thinly-veiled 
and tongue-firmly-in-cheek references to other epic films (particularly The Wizard of Oz). I’ve 
been told that the Coen brothers had the music for Oh, Brother first, and that it, among other 
things, inspired their remake of Homer’s epic. However, they claim never to have read The 
Odyssey itself. That would certainly explain the inconsistencies between the text and film. I 


think it’s entirely possible for them to have created the loose adaptations of some of the events 
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depicted (albeit out of sequence) in the film without actually having read the text; the mythos of 
the classical age permeates western culture, even in this age of electronic-technology-driven 
entertainment and education. Everyone knows what it means to embark upon an odyssey of 
some kind, for instance, or what it means to be tempted by the siren song of something or other. 

However, I tend to think George Clooney’s interpretation of Odysseus is just a bit too 
spot on without someone having referred to the text at some point. Perhaps one or both of them 
read it or heard the story in their youth and have since forgotten; or perhaps they just like the 
idea of adding to the mystery of their own "mythos" as geniuses of the medium. In any case, 
claiming that kind of casual knowledge base would still the hue and cry of the purists among us 
by allowing them to thereafter dismiss the film (and the Coen brothers) in terms of its artistic 
contribution to the literary film genre—and, simultaneously, make it unnecessary for the Coen 
brothers to have to defend their interpretation. 

An excellent case can be made for this film as a work of art, however, and perhaps even a 
true-to-the-spirit-of-the-original adaptation of the text. One can easily identify deliberate 
parallels between the film and the text, as well as and the points at which nearly every song in 
the soundtrack binds the film more securely to the text. Unfortunately, to identify every 
connection I see would be well out of the scope of this article, making it significantly longer than 
even I would be interested in reading. So for the present, I think I’ll content myself with making 
a few global observations. For example, we can all agree that Everett is intended to be Odysseus 
and Penny is Penelope, but whom do Pete and Delmar represent? Not to mention Tommy, 
Pappy O’ Daniel and his entourage, Homer Stokes and his constituency (we know Waldrip 
represents the suitors). And if the sheriff is the devil (as we gather from Tommy’s description), 


where’s Poseidon, and Athena, for that matter? The answers to those questions are relatively 
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easy once one adjusts one’s view a bit and looks at the epic from a slightly sideways and 
sometimes inside-out perspective—kind of like the Coen brothers seem to have done. 

From that unique perspective, let me posit a few theories, the main one being what I call 
my overall The-Odyssey-inside-out theory. But we’ll get back to that. Theory #1: The railroad is 
the sea for this particular Ulysses. #2: The Sheriff is Poseidon inverted, a god of flames rather 
than water. #3: Tommy is Telemachus. #4: Pete and Delmar are both Odysseus’s crew and later 
the swineherd and goatherd, and #5 Pappy O’Daniel is Zeus. At this point, someone out there is 
undoubtedly shaking his or her head and trying to remember the number for the local asylum. 
Well, before you call the men in the proverbial white coats, let me explain. 

At the particular place and time in which Oh, Brother is set, the railroad has largely 
replaced water travel in the transport of people and goods; the railroad can go places no river 
goes, and members of the transient population (hobos) use it as a means of free travel. Ages ago, 
ships crews traveled the seas in exchange for working aboard ship, but this is the depression 
era—jobs on the railroad aren’t as plentiful as berths on shipboard in earlier times. The very first 
form of transportation Everett (short for Ulysses Everett) chooses after he, Pete, and Delmar 
escape from the chain gang (which can be seen as a parallel to the war) is a boxcar. The fact that 
he makes it into the boxcar, stands and begins addressing the hobos who are there already, 
assuming that Delmar and Pete will follow, indicates that he is the leader and trusts the others— 
his crew—to follow. That Pete falls, dragging both Delmar and Everett back out of the boxcar, 
illustrates how it was often the downfall of one or more of Odysseus’s crew members that led to 
the loss of one or more of his ships. The very next form of transportation they pick up is a 
railroad handcar, propelled by a blind man, a prophet who tells them of their journey and it’s 


eventual outcome (as does Teiresias later in the text). Even in the theme song, “Man of Constant 
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Sorrows” (as performed by Jordan Rivers and the Soggy Bottom Boys—and if that doesn’t 
sound like Odysseus and his ships crew, I’m hallucinating), one of the main verses ends with 
“for I’m bound to ride that northern railroad/perhaps I’11 die upon that train.” Finally, when 
Everett arrives in Ithaca, he finds that Penny has told the girls and insists on perpetuating the 
story that he was hit by a train (“nothin’ left but a grease spot on the L&N”’), just as, in the text, 
Penelope continuously insists that Odysseus has died somewhere at sea. 

In the same way, I tend to think that the sun-glassed lawman is intended to be Poseidon 
even though he is the epitome of Tommy's description of the devil, and with that dog of his, 
could easily be seen as Hades. However, despite the physical similarities, Hades has nothing 
against Odysseus and Poseidon does—in this case, that he's an escaped convict who continually 
evades recapture (which is very frustrating for the sheriff). Furthermore, he does so by artifice 
and deception, which could be construed as inflicting a kind of blindness on his victims, the 
people of Mississippi whom the sheriff by virtue of his position is bound to serve and protect— 
paralleling the literal blinding of Polyphemus, the Cyclops and Poseidon’s son. 

The sheriff is Poseidon, but inverted, a supernatural being of flame rather than of water. 
The image of flames also fits in nicely with the common depiction of the Christian Satan and 
does not fit in with Hades, who rules the Underworld but not in a demonic sense. Hades is on an 
equal footing with the rest of the major gods, no better and no worse, and the Underworld is a 
place of darkness and shadows where the dead dwell, but not the fiery furnace promised to 
sinners in the protestant faith. In fact, with a few exceptions, no one is even tortured there—just 
sad. And again, Hades has no reason to pursue Odysseus. 

Furthermore, nearly every time we see the sheriff, flames are reflected in his dark glasses, 


which, themselves, seem to have a depth beyond their physical dimensions. He sets fire to the 
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barn at the Hogwallup farm, forcing the boys to “R-U-N-N-O-F- T” with the help of the 
Hogwallup boy (a possible incarnation of Athena in disguise), and then again to the barn the 
boys are supposed to be sleeping in later, the flames of both reflecting in his black, empty- 
looking sunglasses. When he walks up to the deputies who are whipping Pete, the flames of 
their torches reflect in his glasses, and even the dappled sunlight that reflects in his sunglasses in 
his final scene at the cabin looks like flames (It’s worth noting here that he confirms his 
supernatural origins at this point with the comment, “The law? The law is a human institution.” 
One by which he obviously doesn’t feel bound). The quenching of this Poseidon by the 
inflooding of the new lake is an ironic twist, but seems to support the flame god image in that he 
disappears in the waters, along with his henchmen, leaving only his glasses, now dull grey and 
harmless, and his dog floating behind. 

I think Tommy represents Telemachus. Leaving aside the clear blues references—selling 
his soul at the crossroads at midnight, etc—one can draw several rough parallels between the 
two characters. For instance, the conniving of the suitors to kill Telemachus in The Odyssey 
parallels the episode in Oh, Brother wherein Tommy is about to be hanged by the KKK. Here, 
also, is an excellent example of a direct reference to The Wizard of Oz. The chanting of the clan, 
which looks and sounds like that of the wicked witch’s castle guards, attracts the attention of 
Everett, Pete, and Delmar who are camping nearby. The three of them looking over the knoll, 
the firelight on their faces (“Noose.” Pete says, and “sweet Jesus, we gotta save ‘im,” echoing 
almost exactly the trembling words of Dorothy’s fearful yet determined champions.), replicates 
the Scarecrow, the Tinman, and the Cowardly Lion looking over the hill at the castle guards, 
their faces illuminated by the lights from the witch’s castle. Then there’s the shot of the KKK 


color guard’s feet disappearing into the bushes just as the feet of the witch’s guards do and the 
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scene in which the three of them hurry to catch up to Tommy and the other clan members, still 
adjusting their robes and not quite in step (For the life of me, I can't help but see the cowardly 
lion's tail protruding from beneath one of the color guard's robes every time I see that scene.) To 
carry the analogy a bit farther, these three illustrate the characteristics of Dorothy’s champions 
to a tee. Pete has the brash, bluff and bluster character of the cowardly lion. Delmar (who has 
never been with a woman) is sweet and simple, the obvious incarnation of the Tinman. And it’s 
clear from the outset that Everett, as either Odysseus or the Scarecrow, is definitely the brains of 
“this outfit.” This idea isn’t such a stretch when you think about it: Dorothy , like the heroes of 
The Odyssey and Oh, Brother, is trying to find her way home, she is helped and hindered in her 
journey by supernatural beings, and she too has her three faithful ones to help her. 

Another connection to The Odyssey, suggested by one of my students, is that the fiery 
cross at the Klan meeting might symbolize the fire hardened stake Ulysses uses to put out 
Polyphemus's eye. However, while I think the sharp-pointed flag pole might be symbolic of the 
stake with which the Cyclops is blinded, the fiery cross as it falls onto Big Dan is the vehicle of 
their victory and escape, much as the bucket of water that melted the witch was the vehicle of 
victory for Dorothy and her friends—another fire-for-water inversion. (It’s also worth noting 
that in each case it is the Odysseus character who introduces the element by which they and their 
companions are freed: Dorothy, by throwing the water, and Everett, by cutting the guy wire to 
the fiery cross.) 

The idea of Tommy as Telemachus tickles me, and even better, it follows pretty well 
from the text: Tommy's life is threatened by the KKK, the grand dragon of which is Homer 
Stokes—he who is connected to "the suitor" and is therefore guilty by association. Their attempt 


to hang Tommy parallels the way the suitors lay in wait for Telemachus, plotting to kill him 
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when he sailed into the harbor. Also, Tommy is one of the four there in Ithaca at the end when 
they and Ulysses Everett metaphorically "slay" the competition with their song and their 
popularity, getting rid of Stokes, who is "ridden out of town on a rail" and Waldrip (the suitor) at 
the same time. (Pete and Delmar have at that point metamorphosed into the swineherd and the 
goatherd who aid Odysseus and Telemachus in killing the suitors). 

Pappy O’ Daniel and his entourage, though they seem to be on the periphery of the main 
action, are omnipresent throughout the film. Pappy’s given name is Menelaus , but that may be 
more coincidental than a deliberate reference to the original Menelaus. Menelaus wouldn't be 
that uncommon a name in the depression era south. It might just as easily have been Nestor (I've 
heard both before), or one of the less common names in the bible, like Enos or Jethro, and 
knowing it was a name in the text, the Coens may have picked it just for that connection. 
However, Pappy is the Governor of Mississippi and as such, parallels the Menelaus in the text, 
who is the King of Lacedaemon. More than that, though, I think Pappy, his son, and his 
sycophantic sidekicks are humorous depictions of Zeus and some of the other gods. If you think 
about it, that’s not as crazy as it may sound. Look at the way Pappy's always going off about 
something (and the fact that his nickname is “Pappy,” for that matter). Nearly every time we see 
him, he’s "thundering" at the others, and the kid and the other two are always flattering or 
placating him and arguing among themselves. He also lives, apparently, in a huge plantation- 
style mansion, with white pillars lining the veranda where they sit about fanning themselves and 
taking their ease—as Pappy continues to berate them of course. (There’s a very funny exchange 
between his two campaign managers at this point about whether Pappy’s opponent is planning on 
paddling or kicking a little metaphoric “behind.”) Finally, Pappy broadcasts on the radio—The 


Pappy O’ Daniel Flour Hour—speaking to the people from the air and via electricity. “Mass 
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communicatin’!” as he says, his arms raised to the heavens—and from the very same radio 
station where Everett and the boys are helped along by Mr. Lund (another possible incarnation of 
Athena in disguise). Mr. Lund, the owner of this same station, records the song that will herald 
their eventual salvation and sends them off with sixty dollars more in their pockets. And it is 
Pappy who, upon hearing the song and seeing its unprecedented popularity with the voters, 
grants the “boys” an official pardon. 

In the same way, | think the "little Warvey gals" are Penelope's waiting women, and it’s 
appropriate that they are the first to inform Everett about ““Mama’s new beau” (“He’s a suitor,” 
one little girl repeats.). I also find it interesting that they, and Penny, insist on using the term 
“bona fide” to describe the suitor and the big ring he gave Mama. The use of this and other Latin 
terms like "amor fidelius” (in Wash Hogwallup’s pocket watch) and "pater familias" serve to tie 
the film version to the original text. But clearly the term “bona fide” has more import than that 
simple connection. 

Meaning “in good faith” or “without fraud,” the term “bona fide” has a multitude of 
possible application: the fundamentalist Christian faith so clearly permeating this society at this 
time, the good faith being tested between Ulysses and Penny, her faith in him (or lack thereof)— 
and I /ove Penny's insistence that he "got hit by a train" (is dead), even to his face, as a 
counterpoint to Penelope's insistence that Odysseus must be dead somewhere even after he 
reveals himself to her. Then there's Ulysses faith (or lack thereof) in Penny (and doesn't he call 
her and all women "faithless" in the movie theatre?—and by the way, I think the movie theater 
might be a representation of the underworld, the prisoners being marched in are the dead men 
[being virtually dead to the outside world—like Ulysses who got hit by that train], and the fact 


that he's discussing the faithlessness of women with Delmar in there is a kind of sideways 
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reference to Agamemnon and his story of Clytemnestra's betrayal). Even Penny's assertion that 
he isn't her husband and must be "just some drifter, I guess" as Waldrip is beating him up 
parallels Penelope's belief that Odysseus is just a ragged beggar, and the suitors insulting and 
throwing things at him, when he first shows up at the palace. 

But the final test of the “good faith” or trust between them comes at the town hall rally, 
when Everett, in the beard and mustache tries to talk to Penny to convince her to take him back, 
that he is “a changed man.” He pulls down his beard and says, “It’s me.” Instead of just saying 
“go away,” she at first replies, “No.” as if refusing to believe it is him—just as Penelope does 
when Odysseus first reveals himself to her. Everett does the quick pull with the beard again and 
winks at her when he resumes singing—after he’s “slain” the competition, both Stokes and 
Waldrip—and Penny is clearly fetched by it this time, coloring up and turning her head away 
with a barely suppressed smile. Penny is won over, again, only after Stokes and Waldrip are 
beaten—paralleling the way Penelope only believes Odysseus is who he says he is after she sees 
that the suitors are dead (both take a kind of perverse pride in their husbands’ defeat of their most 
ardent suitors.). 

The fact that Everett is so optimistic and upbeat in his resourcefulness is the final link 
(and again an inside-out link) between The Odyssey and Oh, Brother, Where Art Thou. In the 
original text, Odysseus is renowned for his resourcefulness but in temperament he is sad and 
self-pitying, bemoaning his trials and at one point, near the end, saying “For I am a man of many 
sorrows.” Our Ulysses Everett, on the other hand, has only one moment of dejection (also near 
the end and just before he wins back his wife), when Delmar, for the first time, takes Pete’s side. 
“So, now, you’re against me, too,” Everett says, sighing. “Is that the way it is, boys? First the 


state of Mississippi, then God Almighty, now you.” Yet even in his dejection, in admitting that 
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he has made some “strategical mistakes” (unlike Odysseus who never makes strategical 
mistakes), he illustrates his resourcefulness and reasserts his leadership by convincing them that 
if they'll “stick with [him] just a little longer” everything will work out. Immediately thereafter, 
he and the boys do indeed win the day by conquering the competition, gaining Pappy’s (Zeus’s) 
favor, and winning back his wife. 

As a last test to prove that he is “who [she] want[s] him to be,” Everett must go and get 
her ring from the old cabin so they can be married, which parallels Penelope’s test of Odysseus, 
in which he must identify their marriage bed. The fact that Everett comes back with the wrong 
ring gives the Coen brothers the opportunity to complete the parallels and confirm the inversion: 
While Odysseus must set out again and travel inland until he comes to a place where the people 
know nothing about the sea and mistake his oar for a winnowing fan, Ulysses Everett must 
somehow travel through all that water in the lake to find the real wedding ring. In neither The 
Odyssey nor Oh, Brother, Where Art Thou do we actually see Odysseus/Ulysses Everett set out 
upon these new quests, but we are assured that they will, for a hero’s adventures are never truly 
at an end. 

As Oh, Brother comes to an end, Everett and Penny walk together, across the railroad 
tracks and out of the final frame, trailing the “little McGill gals” who are serenely singing 
“Angel Band.” Penny has insisted that Everett go back and find her original ring or “there ain’t 
gonna be no weddin’.” With some satisfaction (and amusement) we hear Everett say, “finding 
one little ring in the middle of all that water is one hell of heroic task...” and it is, but we know 


he’ll try—and we’re pretty sure that our Ulysses, Everett, well, he’ll find a way. 
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THE NYMPHS AND RUSALKA: DVORAK'S RUSALKA IN THE 


LIGHT OF CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 
Albert Watanabe 


In examining the genesis of Antonin Dvorak's opera Rusalka (1901), with a libretto by 
Jaroslav Kvapil,' one does not find any references to Classical sources. Kvapil himself describes 
the opera as a "Lyrical fairy tale," stating that he drew his inspiration from the story of Undine by 
Motte-Fouqué, Hans Christian Andersen's Little Mermaid and Gerhart Hauptmann's The Sunken 
Bell. If however we do compare this opera to the Classical stories of the nymphs, we shall find 
continuities and interesting contrasts. Among the continuities we shall find that these water 
creatures hover between the world of mortals and immortals. However the Classical stories, in 
which the nymphs draw mortals into their world, stands opposed to the Rusalka, where Rusalka 
wishes to become human. Furthermore these encounters between men and the water creatures 
causes one to reflect on the human condition --another continuity. However the understanding of 
human nature in the Classical world contrasts very strongly with the understanding in the more 
modern world of Rusalka. In the Rusalka the inability for men and women to communicate is a 
major theme --Rusalka's silence is emblematic of this non-communication. 

We may begin with some background on the rusalki of Slavic folklore. The rusalki are 
woodland nymphs, closely associated with water and fertility. They are also believed to be what 
are called unclean spirits -children who have died early or been killed, or rejected lovers who 
have committed suicide. The latter lure men, especially their former lovers, to their doom.” 

Next let me give a summary of the opera.’ The overture begins with a motif, consisting 
of repeated notes. This motif is often designated the Nature motif and will be associated with 


Rusalka's sisters, the water sprite, her father and Jezibaba, the witch. The next motif belongs to 
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our heroine. Next in the overture we have the hunting motif. This will become associated with 
the prince and his guilt. Thus one sees that, although Dvorak's music does not sound Wagnerian, 
Dvorak employs the Wagnerian technique of leitmotif and variations.* At the beginning of the 
opera we meet other rusalki and the water sprite (vodnik) frolicking. Rusalka rises from the 
depths and tells the water sprite of her love for the prince and her desire to become human. What 
prevents her from becoming human is that she, like the Little Mermaid, lacks a human soul. She 
tells the Water sprite: 
Rusalka: I learned from you the tales I did not know 
That they have souls of which we are deprived 
And that to heaven rise these human souls 
When men do die and vanish from the earth! 
Water sprite: As long as these waves serve you for a cradle 
Wish not for a soul which is full of sin! 
Rusalka: And also full of love!? (p. 42) 

The water sprite, seeing that she is a lost cause, tells her to go to Jezibaba, a witch, to 
bring about the transformation into a human. 

It is at this point that Rusalka sings her famous song to the moon. In the aria Rusalka 
begs that the moon send the prince to her. But the moon disappears behind the clouds and this 
does not forebode well for the rest of the opera. Rusalka then turns to Jezibaba, the witch, for 
help. In return for giving Rusalka human form, Jezibaba tells her that she will be mute in the 
human world. As in the case of the Little Mermaid she must give up her voice, the lovely voice 
that has just sang to the moon. Furthermore if the prince does not love her, both Rusalka and the 


prince will be cursed. 
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After Rusalka's transformation into a human occurs, a hunters voice is heard offstage. He 
tells of killing a doe, singing the hunting theme from the overture. The prince though quickly 
tires of the hunt and sends the hunting party home. At this point Rusalka appears. As Act I 
ends, the prince sings to the mute Rusalka: 

I know you're but magic that will pass 
And dissolve in the rolling mists — 
But until our time expires 


O faery-tale do not vanish! 


You're the most precious of my does! 
Golden stars shine in the night. 
Faery tale mine, o come with me!" (p. 58) 

Two points may be made about this ending of Act I. First the prince draws a parallel 
between the doe and Rusalka. The assimilation of Rusalka to the doe brings out the opposition 
between the natural and human world.° Just as the hunter sings of killing the doe, so the prince 
will destroy Rusalka. The hunter's song will recur in the last act, a motif of the prince's guilt. 

The second point is that the prince refers to Rusalka as a fairy tale. We shall have more 
to say on fairy tales in what follows. 

In Act II the prince has taken Rusalka back to his palace. There Rusalka is out of place. 
Although she has human shape, she is incapable of understanding human ways. When the prince 
falls in love with a princess, Rusalka begins to see what she lacks as a human being. She says of 
the princess: "Her eyes are burning with passion,/ That human passion damnable. (sic) / I have 


been born of tepid water." (p. 72) You may also recall Rusalka's conversation with the water 
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sprite, where he warns her not to desire a human soul full of sin. She however points out that it 
is also full of love. Thus in the human world one can be taken to the heights of love, but also to 
the depths of destructive passion. 

At the beginning of the last act Jezibaba tells Rusalka that the only way out of her 
situation is to kill the prince. She offers a dagger to Rusalka saying: ""Mind you, man attains to 
manhood only / When he has dipped his hand in blood. / When moved by passion till blood 
spilling / He become drunk with his neighbor's blood." (p. 82) Here we see again that the passion 
is characteristic of man -- it causes him to love, to sin and to kill. 

Later in the act the remorseful prince comes to the cursed Rusalka, exiled from the other 
water creatures. He still refers to her as his fairy tale. Rusalka tells him that she is in a cursed 
state -- a state of limbo: "Living nor dead, woman nor faery, / accursed I wander through the 
night." (p. 94) The prince wishes to obtain a kiss from Rusalka, who warns him that he will die 
from the kiss. In the music leading up to the kiss, Dvorak introduces a discord presaging the 
fatality of the kiss. Rusalka thus acts out the part of the rusalki of folklore in drawing their 
former lovers to their death. The opera ends with Rusalka praying for the prince's soul: "Because 
you loved, because you were good,/ Because you were humanly fickle,/ Because of all which 
makes up my fate -- / God have mercy on you, human soul." (p. 98) Thus one sees that the 
beginning of the opera very much resembles the Little Mermaid story, but, after she has been 
rejected by the prince, she becomes more like the rusalki of Slavic folklore, an unclean spirit, 
luring her prince to his doom. The opera ends with the hunter's song; some have taken this to 
mean that the prince has been redeemed. Alas this cannot be said for Rusalka. 

In comparing this story with the Classical stories we first take up the point that the water 


creatures hover between the world of mortals and immortals. Dvorak and Kvapil follow the lead 
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found in Undine and the Little Mermaid that the water creature is long-lived. In the Little 
Mermaid it is said that mermaids live for 300 years and then turn into foam. In the Classical 
world however we find contrary tendencies. Clearly the nymph Calypso in the Odyssey is 
immortal and promises to confer immortality on Odysseus. Yet there is some evidence for 
nymphs being long-lived.’ For example at the end of the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 256ff., 
Aphrodite speaks of the tree nymphs who will care for Aeneas.* These nymphs live over several 
generations of men, but die along with the tree. Also in the Precepts of Chiron (Hesiod, F 304M 
and W) we are told about the nymphs who outlive ten phoenixes. Thus there are some Classical 
traditions which place the nymphs in an intermediate realm between gods and men. We shall 
have more to say about this intermediate status, this liminal existence. 

The reason that Rusalka is not immortal is that she does not possess a soul. Rusalka, as 
Undine and the Little Mermaid, wish to become human. Human love is necessary to acquire a 
soul.’ The Classical stories take us into the opposite direction.'” Calypso offers to make 
Odysseus immortal. The nymphs carry young men, such as Hylas, off into their realm. 
Theocritus /d. 13.72 makes it clear that Hylas is counted among the immortals.'' Or as Philippe 
Borgeaud writes: 

"To be carried off by the nymphs, even though in the Greek 
religious understanding it is very much like dying . . . is also something 
more: the nymphs carry their victims into a situation that looks like death 
only to those who remain behind; the missing person enters a new mode of 
existence.’ 

Thus we see that the nymphs take their victims into an intermediate, liminal realm, while 


Rusalka wishes to become human. 
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Our final theme is that these stories cause us to reflect on human nature. While there are 
many differences between the Classical conceptions of humans and the turn-of-the-century views 
found in the opera, I shall focus on a comparison of the Odyssey and Rusalka. I believe that this 
comparison will bring out some interesting contrasts. 

In the Odyssey, as noted earlier, Calypso offers immortality to Odysseus, if he will stay 
with her on her island. His refusal causes one to reflect on what draws him to the human realm. 
On a certain level we see that being human ties Odysseus to his family in Ithaca and binds him to 
the heroic search for glory. Furthermore relationships with goddesses promising immortality do 
not have a good track record, as seen in the case of Tithonos.'? Perhaps most importantly 
Odysseus is wary of an eternal stay on the "nowhere" island of Calypso, whose name means "the 
one who hides.” 

In Rusalka we receive a glimpse of humans from the side of the water creature. For 
Rusalka humans are capable of love, passion and sin. This passion seems to blind humans. The 
prince never seems to see Rusalka except through his "fairy tale lens." As long as the prince sees 
Rusalka in this way, there is no communication. Picking up the theme of this panel, the silence of 
woman, one sees that Rusalka's silence brings out this theme of non-communication. Even in the 
last act when she is able to speak to the prince, there is no communication; the fairy tale clouds 
his vision. Thus silence and speech amount to the same thing: the inability for two souls to meet. 

However I do not want to leave you in this dark, angst-ridden isolation of what my wife 
calls "these tortured souls." So in conclusion let us return to the sunnier Mediterranean landscape 
of Odysseus, Calypso and Penelope. Let us go back to a world in which myth does not get in the 
way of communication. It is a world in which the paradigm does not take us into the liminal 


world of Rusalka, where she is neither human nor fairy, but away from the "nowhere" island of 
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Calypso. Where the fairy tale in Rusalka prevents the prince and Rusalka from communicating, 
the myth of the Odyssey shows us the reunion of Odysseus and Penelope, a reunion in which 
Penelope, the wily match of Odysseus, tests Odysseus through one of their secrets, their marriage 
bed. In this scene the bed is referred to four times as a sign (sema). On a very basic level it 
serves as a sign identifying Odysseus. Furthermore the fact that the bed has not been moved is a 
sign of Penelope's fidelity. But above all the bed serves as a sign of deepest intimacy. It is a sign 
that only Odysseus and Penelope know, only Odysseus and Penelope can read. Unlike the prince 
in Rusalka, who comes with his prefabricated fairy tale vision, Odysseus builds his sign, 


something shared between Odysseus and Penelope.’ 
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UPSET ECHOES OF THE ODYSSEYIN JEAN M. AUEL’S THE 
VALLEY OF HORSES 
Grace Starry West 


I need to confess something. I had never read The Clan of the Cave Bear or any other 
novel by Jean M. Auel until late last year. Of course I had seen copies of The Clan lying about 
everywhere for the last twenty years, but there never seemed to be a right time—it is awfully 
long. But late last year when I began listening to books on tape or CD while driving, walking, 
that kind of thing, I made two rules: The first, never to listen to books I had already read 
(except, maybe, in junior high), and, second, to try to choose books that I probably would not 
otherwise get around to, ever. So, when a CD version of The Clan caught my eye at the local 
library, it was a natural. I don’t mean this as a put-down of Mrs. Auel and her books. My rules 
also applied exactly to Dickens’ Little Dorritt and for the same reasons: not yet read and 
probably wouldn’t be, usually at least partly because of the length. And some of these were very 
long since I had already had to make an additional rule after several bad listening choices: no 
abridgements; the cuts take out too much of the author’s way of telling the story, in which lies 
much of the attraction, for me. Listening to a long novel, even on headphones alone, has also 
captured for me the notion of a speaker speaking, a poet singing, instead of a writer writing 
simply to be read and not heard. So there’s already something epic-like in a long novel on tape. 

I enjoyed The Clan so much that it was only natural to go on to the sequel, The Valley of 
Horses. And in the course of listening to it, especially Chapter 20 and later, I suddenly realized 
that I was hearing an o/d story in Auel’s account of the relationship between her prehistoric 
heroine, Ayla, with Jondalar, the handsome stranger she has saved from death. It was strangely 


like Homer’s epic account of Odysseus’ encounters with Circe and Calypso. However, Auel 
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seems to invert the attitude of the myth she evokes, transforming Odysseus’ uneasy love‘em and 
leave’em affairs with scary goddesses into a finally harmless misunderstanding of motives that 
leads to true love between Jondalar and Ayla. 

Hence the “upset echoes” of my title. In the world of Auel’s novel there is less spiritual 
distance and opposition between man and woman—at least this man and woman—than in 
Homer’s epic. Jondalar is that elusive creature, the perfectly sensitive man—what some of us 
might think of as the ultimate female fantasy. Certainly Auel’s books are not called prehistoric 


romances for nothing. 


First, the Similarities 

When the Neanderthal Clan which raised Ayla from a small child exiles her, she sets off 
to find her own people, the humans, at this time Cro-Magnon man, which the Clan calls “the 
Others.” But the first requirement is survival, and she achieves this when she finds a cave in a 
remote but favorable spot where she is able to spend the winter, then hunt and gather food for 
further travel. The loneliness is terrible. She gathers companions for herself—a horse filly 
whose mother she killed for food, a baby cave lion trampled by stampeding cattle, birds of all 
sorts who eat out of her hand and whose songs she learns to imitate. Since her Neanderthal 
foster mother had raised her to follow in her footsteps as Clan medicine woman, Ayla knows all 
about medicinal herbs. I think you’re getting the picture: Circe, though apparently without 
menace. In a parallel story that finally intersects Ayla’s, Jondalar and his brother have been 
attacked by this same now grown-up cave lion Ayla fostered; the brother is killed and Jondalar is 
unconscious when Ayla finds him and moves him to her cave. When he wakes up in the cave to 


see her helping the young horse she has raised give birth to its foal, he is understandably amazed. 
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His people only hunt horses for food. And he can’t make any sense of Ayla by talking to her. 
Not only does she not know his language, she has forgotten how to speak because the Clan uses 
gestures and a few guttural sounds to communicate. The isolated cave with no other people 
about, the tame animals, her silence to him despite her uncanny ability to communicate with the 
horse and the birds, all this leads him to conclude that she is a devotee of the Great Mother who 
is undergoing some sort of special training. (Yes, there is a Great Mother Earth Goddess that all 
humans acknowledge and worship.) Or, more frightening, she is some aspect or image of the 
Mother; or, much more frightening, she is the goddess herself: 

What a strange woman, he thought, feeling uncomfortable. ... Did [she] have some kind 
of special powers? This whole thing was beginning to have the unreal quality of a dream, yet he 
didn’t think he was sleeping. Maybe it’s worse. Maybe she’s a donii [a spirit or ‘aspect’ of the 
Mother] who’s come for you, Jondalar, he thought with a shudder, not at all sure she was a 
benevolent spirit . . . if she was a spirit. (35) 

Later when Ayla calls the birds and sings with them, Jondalar’s wonder is 
mixed with something approaching fear: 

She could make bird sounds better than the [shaman] with a flute! Was 
she perhaps communing with Mother spirits in the form of birds? A bird swooped 
down and landed at her feet. He eyed it warily. (387) 

Even after he has been teaching her to speak for months, Ayla’s rapport with wild 
animals is unnerving when Jondalar realizes she can actually RIDE the horse, Whinney: 

Jondalar was standing waiting when she started out. For a moment, a chill 


had crawled down his back, and he wondered if the woman was supernatural, 
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perhaps even a donii. He vaguely remembered a dream of a mother spirit in the 
form of a young woman turning aside a lion. (400) 

And of course he didn’t dream it. She really did push the lion, her former nursling, away 
from Jondalar when he was attacked. Then, even after Jondalar teaches Ayla to speak and 
discovers her origins and experiences, the worst about her, we might say, the return of “Baby,” 
the cave lion she once tamed, throws him completely for a loop, as the lion takes her for a wild 
ride, then bids her farewell: 

... Jondalar took a deep breath and leaned against the wall, feeling weak. 
He was awestruck, and a little fearful. What is this woman? he thought. What 
kind of magic does she have? Birds, maybe. Even a horse. But a cave lion? The 
biggest cave lion he’d ever seen? 

Was she a... donii? Who but the Mother could make animals do 
her bidding? 

What about her healing powers? Or her phenomenal ability to speak so 
well already? .. Was she an aspect of the Mother? 

He heard her coming up the path and felt a shiver of fear. He half 
expected her to declare she was the Great Earth Mother incarnate, and he would 
have believed it. He saw a woman with disheveled hair and tears rolling down 
her face. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked, tenderness overcoming his imagined fears. 


“Why do I have to lose my babies?” she sobbed. (503-4) 
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Ayla is no Circe, ready to give Jondalar evil drugs or worse. She is just a lonely girl. But 
of course the mixed signals he’s getting from her plus the ones he mixes up himself cause 
considerable confusion. 

Ayla’s view of Jondalar is soon understood. She has so wanted to meet one of “the 
Others.” Her longing for a mate is physical as well as emotional (310) although she doesn’t 
recognize the physical sensations for what they are (e.g., 278 and 369). As she prepares to treat 
Jondalar’s wounds, she grasps the amulet her foster father, the Neanderthal shaman, had given 
her with the tokens of her powerful totem, the Cave Lion. It is a kind of prayer: “She had to 
save him. She wasn’t exactly sure why, but nothing had ever been more important. Whatever 
she had to do, this man must not die” (350). Later, when it is clear he will recover, her feelings 
for him, however adolescent and naive, are powerful but full of insecurity: “Is he my mate? Was 
he brought here for me? Did my totem bring him?” But then, “Why should he want me for a 
mate? He might have a mate. What if he wants to leave?” (369) The question of Jondalar 
leaving consumes her for the rest of the book, another 200 pages. 

I think you can see why Ayla reminds me of both Calypso and Circe in the Odyssey. The 
situation is similar and so are at least some of the feelings. Ayla, like Circe and Calypso on their 
isolated islands, lives quite out of the world but is mysteriously self-sufficient. As Calypso did, 
she lives in a cave and wants the wanderer she saved from death to stay with her and become her 
mate. As Circe was, she is surrounded by tame animals whose very tameness alarms her human 
visitor. Then, there is the knowledge of the drugs and medicines from herbs. Although Ayla 
wishes Jondalar nothing but good, her desire for him to stay with her forever and be her husband 
is reminiscent of both goddesses, but especially of Calypso. Odysseus makes it clear that each 


wanted him as her husband, but “they could never persuade the heart within my breast,” he says 
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to the Phaeacians (Od. 9.29-33 ) and later to Penelope (23.321 and 333-337). Ayla does her best 
to delay Jondalar’s departure, trying to think up ways to bind him to her, to make her remote 
valley his home. The very names of Circe, “Encircler,” and Calypso, “Coverer,” indicate how 
Odysseus feels about this sort of solicitude. Although Ayla never does anything overtly to 
prevent Jondalar from leaving, her sadness as he speaks of returning home could easily be 
Calypso’s on her last night with Odysseus: “She could not force him to stay. She could only 
help him leave” (473). 

Jondalar, until his own revelation of love, never realizes how strong this desire of Ayla’s 
is to keep him there, and it is quickly resolved by his decision to take her home with him, a 
decision she enthusiastically accepts. But his “little fears,” his uncertainty about who she is and 
what she is capable of, although inchoate in Auel’s presentation, still indicate that there is 
perhaps something to fear. If Ayla is a spirit, she may not be benevolent. If she’s the Great 
Goddess herself, there is definitely something to fear. Odysseus’ experience lets us know 
exactly what that something might be. Circe and Calypso are powerful divinities, “dread 
goddesses,” as Homer calls them, who can do Odysseus harm, Circe with her evil, shape- 
changing drugs, Calypso if only by simply refusing to help him leave the island. 

Finally, at the heart of Odysseus’ fear is the vulnerability his sexual relationship with 
each woman creates when they are engaged with him in this interesting pastime. He knows that 
they are both—even the apparently gentle Calypso—crafty and guileful (Calypso, 7.245; Circe, 
9.32; 10.276, 339; 23.321). Before accepting Circe’s invitation to bed, Odysseus, on the advice 
of the god Hermes who has helped him resist her enchantments, tells her he can’t “be gentle” to 
her for fear “that when you have me naked you will make me bad and unmanly” (10.340). Both 


Circe at this point, and Calypso, when again under Hermes’ compulsion she must let Odysseus 
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go, both goddesses must “swear a great oath that you will not plan another evil misery for me 


myself” (5.178-79 = 10.343-44), says Odysseus. 


Now for the Changes 

As you can see, important differences do emerge between the two accounts of a 
wanderer’s meeting with a strange woman. It is as if Auel has brought up the old story of 
Odysseus and the “dread goddesses” only to create a complete inversion of Homer’s world and 
point of view. Despite his erotic relationship with Circe, Odysseus can’t ever quite forget his 
fear and awe. Calypso holds him prisoner and forces him to continue a love affair gone 
decidedly stale, while Odysseus never stops pining for his wife Penelope. Both Circe and 
Calypso are frightening immortal beings with supernatural powers. This is a gulf that Calypso 
offers to bridge, but Odysseus turns immortality down; it is of little importance compared to his 
return home. He makes Calypso “swear the great oath that you will not plan any other evil 
misery for me” because her proposal that she help him build a raft to leave her island could be 
part of just such a plan, that is, to pretend to help, then cause the raft to sink, or some other 
catastrophe. This is not simply the opposition of man and woman, of course, because Circe and 
Calypso are goddesses. But gender is the main focus here. The gods of Homer often seem like 
what human beings would be if only they had greater powers. Circe and Calypso are like very 
powerful women, and Odysseus needs a male god’s help, that of the clever trickster Hermes, to 
overcome their wiles. But female they are. The tension between man and woman is a major 
theme of the Odyssey. It is not even clear that one’s wife can be trusted, as the dead king 
Agamemnon warns Odysseus when he visits the Underworld. Agamemnon should know: he was 


murdered by his wife and her lover. 
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In contrast, Auel’s hero Jondalar only thinks that Ayla may be divine, but we know 
better, and eventually he does too. There is no trickery at all between them. Rather, the gulf 
between them begins in his mistaking her natural talents and the accident of a very different 
upbringing for the superhuman powers of the Great Goddess all human communities worship. 
He represses his sexual attraction to her in the belief that, if not the goddess herself, she is a holy 
woman undergoing a time of fasting, retreat—and celibacy. But Ayla has been raised by the 
Clan, who are totem worshippers, and, significantly, all these totems are male. She doesn’t know 
anything about a Great Goddess and mistakes Jondalar’s reserve with her as disgust and 
repulsion from what she imagines as her ugliness. As time passes, mutual understanding and 
respect grow; the spiritual distance and confusion between them shrinks. The inevitable 
titillation of the prospect of romance—and sex—between a young man and woman living alone 
together in an isolated cave finally is satisfied, and the book ends with what I thought were some 
pretty torrid late-20'"-century [post-1980 heterosexual] sex scenes for a prehistoric romance. 
Auel’s point seems to be, however, that the delay of physical intimacy sponsors a deeper love 
based on friendship and camaraderie. In the course of showing each other different ways of 
flint-knapping—this is stone age tool-making to you uninitiates—Jondalar and Ayla invent a 
spear thrower, an ancestor of the bow and arrow (it’s called an atlatl). Their mutual joy in 
working and hunting together threatens for a while to turn the story into a different mythic path, 
that of, say, young heroines like the Amazon Hippolyta , or virgin huntress Atalanta, who, after 
being raised in the wild, encounter the wider human community, and young men like Theseus, 
Meleager and Hippomenes, with sometimes disastrous effects. Atalanta is particularly pertinent 
to Ayla. Atalante was raised by a bear and transformed into a lion. We note that Ayla was 


raised by the Cave Bear Clan and her personal totem is the Cave Lion. But... no. There is 
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ultimately more of the Phaeacian princess Nausikaa in Ayla than either of the Odyssean dread 
goddesses or any virgin huntress amazons we might name. Nausikaa, although young enough to 
be Odysseus’ daughter—and he’s already married anyway—liked his looks and helped him on 
his way home. Like Nausikaa, Ayla is young, innocent, naive, but oh so ready for love and 
marriage. Fortunately for her, her Odysseus, Jondalar, doesn’t have a faithful Penelope waiting 
for him, although he does long to return home to his cave community far away. He declares his 
love for Ayla after a mystic dream in which he sees a vision of the Great Mother with Ayla’s 
face. That is, Ayla replaces the Great Mother. Ayla’s enthusiastic response to his love and love- 
making set the stage for their return from the wild together. So The Valley of Horses is a journey 
in which the Odysseus character takes at least one of his adventures home with him. He and 
Ayla have the closeness of a shared way of life that, we might claim, even Odysseus and his 
Penelope lack. 

I wish I could talk about how Mrs. Auel reveals the difficulties with each culture—the 
excessively patriarchal Neanderthal Clan, as well as the Cro Magnon tribes’ fading matriarchy, 


but that’s a different story. 


COLLECTING COLLECTIONS, COLLECTORS, 


COLLECTIBLES 
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ACCIDENTAL COLLECTION / MAIL ART 


Anna Banana 


DEFINITION: A collection of material resulting from an activity whose 
raison d'etre has nothing to do with acquiring a collection, but none the 


less, results in one. 


The INTERNATIONAL MAIL ART NETWORK (IMAN) is network of artists who 
exchange things with one another via the postal systems of the world. The items exchanged are 
usually works on paper; postcards, artistamps, collages, photo copies, letters, visual poetry, 
photos, 'zines, artist books, catalogues from shows and projects to which the artist has sent some 
work, in response to an invitation, on a given theme. The network has a few "rules" regarding 
mail-art exhibitions; No jury, no fee, no returns, all works shown, catalogue to all participants. 
Catalogues can be as simple as a photo-copied list of participant names and addresses, with one 
or two works reproduced . . . up to full color catalogues with scholarly essays on the subject of 
the mail art phenomena. The degree of finesse of the catalogue depends on who is hosting the 
show, and what resources they can bring to bear. Many have been hosted by university art 
departments. Regardless of the issue of catalogues, the concept is a non-commercial, playful, 
inclusive art/creative expression, which is traded/gifted between sender and recipient, as opposed 
to the precious, exclusive market approach of the "Real, or High" Art World. 

In its early years, (60s and ‘70s) mail art took great pleasure in poking fun at the status 
quo, whether that was art, commerce, government, science; authorities of any stripe. It was also, 
as we see now, the precursor to the inter-net. Ie. it is a network of persons, previously unknown 


to one another, sending samples of their works, interests, concerns to others involved in this 
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initially mysterious exchange network. From one's exchanges over the years, long-lasting 
friendships have developed, and a sense of community has emerged. In the late ‘80s a series of 
Mail-Art Congresses were organized, and individuals involved in the network congregated in 
various locations to discuss mail-art/network issues. These meetings took place in numerous 
European and American cities, and considerable documentation was produced. 

Mail-art represents a taking of power into ones own hands, rather than looking to art 
authorities to validate one's work. The fact of the matter is, there are far more artists/creative 
people in the world than the art market can accommodate, especially with it's exclusive, star 
system of marketing work. Participation in network art exchanges has been a way for many 
creative people to enjoy exchanging their works, getting positive feedback and artworks from 
others, without having to do up a CV, approach the overcrowded art galleries, or go schmoozing 
curators, gallery directors, etc. In a recent book, Networked Art, by Craig Saper, the mail-art 
networking process is compared to the potlatch ceremonies of North West Coast Indians, in 
which the village chief invited his friends from other villages to a party/feast, then gave them all 
his material wealth. 

Regardless of the lack of intention to create a collection, those involved in the mailart for 
any period of years (some of us go back to the early ‘70s) have, in fact, acquired one. Most of us 
just liked the items we received too much to throw them out, or send them on, so unwittingly, we 
created a collection. Some of this material has found it's way into institutions. In 1995, Canada's 
National Postal Museum purchased a sampling (400 pieces) from my collection, and I believe 
they have similar samplings from other Canadian mail artists. Canada's National Gallery 
acquired the General Idea archives, the work of three Toronto Artists whose publication FILE 


was instrumental in spreading word of mail-art networking in the early 1970s. After several 
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issues, General Idea withdrew from mail-art networking, to develop a more exclusive [and 
paying] audience for their work. 

Many artists sent works to the Jean Brown Archive which was originally located in an 
old Quaker Seed House in Tyringham Massachusetts. The Browns initially collected works and 
papers of the Dada artists of 1915-25, then progressed on to collecting FLUXUS works in the 
“60s, and later, in the ‘80s, to mail-art. When the elderly Jean Brown became ill, she negotiated 
to have her collection accepted by the Getty. Ulisses Carrion's incredible library/collection, with 
which he started the "alternate book" store Other Books and So in Amsterdam, initially came out 
of Fluxus/mail-art activities, show catalogues and book projects. Before his death, it was 
unquestionably the largest, most comprehensive collection of experimental and artists books 
around, filling, as it did, a complete apartment - not the one he lived in, either. When he died, 
the library was offered to, but rejected by Amsterdam's Stedjlik Museum, and it was eventually 
acquired by a book dealer in Zurich who sells it off piecemeal. 

I am also aware that the University of Iowa has undertaken to collect and catalogue 
works from the Fluxus era, and several other more recent mail-art practitioners. Paul Karlstrom 
writes in the Smithsonian's "Regional Reports; West Coast," Archives of American Art Journal 
vol. 40, #1-2/2000, that mail artist John Held, Jr.'s papers of stamp and Mail Art have been 
acquired by that institution. The most recent institutionalization of mail-art came about after the 
death of British artist Robin Crozier in Dec. 2001. His archive, spanning almost 30 years of 
activity, was acquired by the Tate Modern. There are at least two dealers who seek out mail-art 
collections/accumulations, and go through them to purchase works by the "established stars;" ie. 


dead and/or Fluxus artists. 
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Perhaps many collections begin inadvertently, but I doubt many others are started 


through participating in an egalitarian, inclusive, creative process such as mail-art. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
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‘WHATEVER’ RESISTANCE: OR, TOWARD (RE)LINKING 


CULTURAL STUDIES AND COMPOSITION 
Sarah J. Arroyo 


To begin his last book, Rhetorics, Poetics, and Cultures, James Berlin tells us: “English 
Studies is in crisis. Virtually no feature of the discipline can be considered beyond dispute” (1). 
For Berlin, the “crisis” centers around what represents the distinct object of study, or content, in 
the field of Rhetoric and Composition. Many others in the field have worked extensively with 
this question as well. Maps drawn by, for example, Richard Fulkerson, Sharon Crowley, John 
Trimbur, and Stephen North have served as representative guides of what stands for, at different 
times, the object of study in Rhetoric and Composition. Following Berlin’s lead, the trend for 
the past two decades has been to develop pedagogies that not only affirm the social construction 
of knowledge, but also interrogate the ideological structures of power in which students are 
always and already embedded. Since Berlin and others of the “political turn” in rhetoric and 
composition conceptualized the practice, social epistemic rhetoric has become the driving force 
in theory and pedagogy. Social epistemic rhetoric moves composition out of the realm of both 
the current-traditional course as well as the “process” course based on writing as self-expression. 
Through it, students would gain not only literacy skills but, and more importantly, literate power. 
This empowerment could not be achieved if writing is viewed as self-expression. Accordingly, 
one of Berlin’s main claims is that, because language does not represent, but rather, constitutes 
reality, writing teachers are teaching a version of reality that “causes reverberations in all 
features of a student’s private and social behavior” (Rhetorics, Poetics, and Cultures 92; my 
emphasis.) The basic assumption is that since nearly all students are required to take first year 


composition, this course should equip them with more than just literacy skills; instead, students 
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should become aware that they are controlled by “dominant cultural forces” and structures of 
power in the democratic society in which they live. Presumably, this new awareness will make 
them active, critical citizens in a participatory democracy. In putting forth these claims, Berlin 
made the writing classroom the primary site in the ongoing struggle for change within English 
Departments, the university, and society at large. 

Along with Berlin, and as early as 1982, other scholars in the profession began 
appropriating Paulo Friere’s ideas for a revolutionary literacy program. It was and still is 
believed that teachers should help students understand the connections between their own lives 
and society, and empower them to use writing to control their environment (see especially Fiore 
and Elasser). Hence, students learn to critique the world around them by: first, naming the 
dominant social forces that control their lives; next, reflecting on how these forces control them; 
and ultimately gaining new social awareness by resisting and grasping control over these forces. 
Resistance, reflecting (on), and assuming the role of a rational subject who, through the process 
of critique, can “remake experience” will allow students to transfer their newfound subjectivity 
to other areas of their lives. Recently advocating this practice, Berlin’s former students still 
strongly believe that we “should use our cultural studies composition classes to empower 
students — [if we do] — we may well begin to give them the tools to write a better, a more 
equitable, compassionate society” (Sidler and Morris “Writing in a Post-Berlinian Landscape” 
290). 

Social-epistemic rhetoric connects cultural studies and composition; in fact, cultural 
studies (both British and American) has helped in the discipline’s legitimization process. 
Apparently, as John Trimbur points out in 1994 in “The Politics of Radical Pedagogy,” the 


politics called for in a radical pedagogy are self-evident; the consciousness raising efforts of 
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radical composition teachers are the driving force of composition pedagogy. In other words, 
raising students’ social awareness by advocating collective social change is something 
unquestionable that we do. Despite the overwhelming and extensive popularity of social 
epistemic practices, however, many advocates have recently expressed frustration over students’ 
resistance not to the dominant culture in which they live, but to critical pedagogy itself and to 
critical teachers themselves (see for example Virginia Anderson, Berlin, Dale Bauer, Crowley, 
John Clifford and Elizabeth Ervin, Elizabeth Flynn, John Trimbur). Students are not willing and 
not able to step out of their own situatedness: they neither see nor examine their ideological 
biases, which are often in conflict with presumed consciousness raising efforts by composition 
teachers. Thus, relieving students of their unfounded assumptions does not make them change 
these assumptions, it only produces resistance because they are not able to “see” that their false 
assumptions are indeed false. 

In the wake of this resistance, articles and books reflecting on the discipline and 
especially individual practices have flooded recent rhetoric and composition publications. In a 
review essay on such publications, Geoffrey Sirc provides a scathing critique, which questions 
the necessity of such abundant reflections. He notices that most of the people writing reflective 
stories still claim to “use their practice as a vehicle for social change” (521), and points out two 
things missing from the narratives: stories of former students from social-epistemic classes who 
have used what they learned in composition outside of the university setting, and stories from 
people like himself who feel the profession has not developed very well. I wonder along with 
Sire: are these “results” and student success stories necessary to concretely legitimize social- 
epistemic practices? Or, might social-epistemic practices themselves be the very thing that elicits 


negative resistance from students? I, too, have experienced resistance from students who would 
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rather not critique the dominant social forces in their lives. As Marshall Alcorn and Peter 
Sloterdijk (“Changing the Subject in Postmodernist Theory” and Critique of Cynical Reason) 
have told us, people stick to their positions for anything but rational reasons. By employing the 
method of critique through distanced reflection, critical pedagogues assume that reason alone 
will guide emancipation from dominant, oppressive forces in control. A major conflict occurs, 
however, when students see and understand their “mystified” attachment to ideology in perfectly 
rational terms; this produces “enlightened false consciousness.” Hence, they neither see nor 
engage with the point of cultural critique, which in turn (re)emphasizes and reinforces their 
cynical, “mystified,” and so-called indifferent subject status. 

Hence, just as process theory has recently been challenged by those who would move 
toward post-process (see Kent), so should we challenge the other “given” in our conversations: 
cultural studies and composition as it is currently practiced. Consequently, instead of coming up 
with solutions to curtail this resistance from within the conceptual model currently in practice, or 
reflecting on my own practices, I turn to a fundamentally different way of thinking about cultural 
studies and composition. This is crucial, since previous efforts have remained within the very 
model they have aimed to critique. What hasn’t been challenged is the literate apparatus itself; 
in other words, as the “space” of writing changes, moving writing within the electronic medium, 
so will the thinking and writing that gets generated in and through it. Hence, I will redescribe 
how cultural studies and composition can work post-critically; post-criticism is practiced by 
critiquing the object in its own medium, which eliminates the critical distance between subject 
and object. The post-critic performs his or her theory in an electronic environment, which allows 


theory and practice to fold together. Post-criticism does what it says. 
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What is the Object of Post Criticism? 

Also over the past two decades, alongside the growing popularity of social-epistemic 
practices, Gregory Ulmer has been developing a cultural studies pedagogy that responds to 
electronic literacy. In the eighties, he conceived of a project to televise Derridean theory, in the 
nineties he developed the concept of electracy and the methodology of chorography, and now he 
is working to bridge the work we do in the humanities with state and community related projects. 
However, rhetoric and composition have not appropriated his body of cultural studies work, 
since its method is not rational and relies on analogy and chance. One aspect of Ulmer’s work 
that is frequently overlooked or merely dismissed is his “showing” of the theory that he 
discusses. This usually occurs after Ulmer explains the theory in traditional academic prose: 
prose in which most of us are highly trained to read. However, many are neither trained nor 
willing to read the “showing” part of Ulmer’s work, which does not present itself as an academic 
argument. This “showing,” is “critiquing the object in its own medium,” which erases any 
critical distance that may have been assumed. Critiquing the object in its own medium, Ulmer 
tells us, takes the emphasis off the teacher; he insists that the medium itself teaches. Thus, 
Ulmer suggests in almost all of his work that each practitioner must experience his/her own 
“showing”; or, the theory Ulmer describes must be folded into practice by each person who reads 
his work. This practice allows people to write and reason with all the discourses in their lives 
simultaneously. While I do not have the equipment here to show how I have practiced post- 
criticism, I invite you to visit a website where I have posted a video along with another version 
of this paper http://www.uta.edu/english/V/digital/sarah.html. There you will see traditional 
criticism and post-criticism simultaneously: the paper I am reading now is written in traditional 


academic prose and the video that plays on the website performs for me the theory that I explain. 
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“Doing” or “performing” the theory of post-criticism has brought the practice to life for me, just 
as Ulmer has suggested. My video is on a loop, therefore, as it repeats, perhaps you will notice 
particular juxtapositions as they are explained in the essay that resides alongside them. Through 
post-criticism, I attempt to show why I believe the combination of cultural studies and 
composition must be rethought and reworked: not reflected on in order to change, but reflected in 
in order to always already change. 

Since I am not able to perform this theory in the manner of post-criticism, I will spend the 
rest of this presentation attempting to explain it. I will work mostly out of Ulmer, Giorgio 
Agamben, Roland Barthes, and Diane Davis. All of these theorists are searching for subject 
positions residing outside traditional notions of literacy and academic writing: something that 
will open up the present way of doing things into something wholly different. 

For Ulmer, just like others I have mentioned, the issue is representing the object of study. 
But a crucial difference is that the object is not separated from the “subject” critiquing it: the 
embedded material of both subject and object are stitched together, there is no differentiation. 
That is to say, the object of study can no longer be “looked at” from a critical distance, even if 
the objects of study are the cultural codes that dominate our lives. Ulmer’s benchmark essay, 
“The Object of Post-Criticism,” describes critiquing the object in its own medium: since a 
critical distance can no longer be assumed, “the principal device taken over by critics and 
theorists, then, is the compositional pair of collage/montage.” Collage/montage takes over cause 
and effect logic and better suits the cut and paste function of electronic literacy. Ulmer notes the 
principles of collage/montage that are important to writing and criticism: decoupage (or 
severing, cutting) and assemblage (montage). Cutting “breaks up” oppressive structures and 


releases forces and intensities previously stifled and plugged up. This procedure is carried out by 
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associational logic: writing without representation, without the distance to look at, reflect, and 
change as in critical pedagogy as we currently know it. Ulmer reminds us that montage is not to 
reflect but to change reality, which is different from Berlin’s way of using writing to change 
reality. 

Circling back to Berlin, we can see a crucial difference between critical pedagogy and 
that which Ulmer advocates: Berlin remains within what Ulmer calls the literate apparatus. 
Ulmer borrows the theory of the “apparatus” from media studies, which is: the matrix of a 
language machine, partly social and partly technological that operates in a given epoch. An 
apparatus is not only a technology (such as paper, etc.), but also an institution and its practices 
developed along with the technology. The literate apparatus figures everything in terms of 
analysis by breaking wholes into components, and these components operate as if they are 
autonomous. The apparatus of literacy from Plato through Descartes to the present relies on the 
method of analysis and synthesis: analysis and synthesis make something intelligible and treat 
the world in terms of elements. For Berlin, once we see and analyze the contradictions in our 
world, we will want to change that world and we would act in our own best interests; our 
analysis will make visible previously hidden conditions of oppression. A difficulty with this 
method arises, however, since many problems are holistic or emergent: existing in the tangle of 
reality but then becoming invisible when reduced to mere parts. Hence, like Derrida and 
Kristeva before him, Ulmer turns to Plato’s Timeaus and the excluded third kind of being, the 
chora, to invent a methodology applicable to the emerging electronic apparatus. Chora lies 
between being and becoming and therefore cannot be conceptualized in order to become an 
object. Using the chora, Ulmer attempts to capture intuition, chance, and pictographic 


representations. Unlike a literate, heuristic method, wherein there is a set of procedures to follow 
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to produce varying outcomes, Ulmer’s aleatory method attempts to grasp that which cannot be 
articulated in language; he is interested in what doesn’t yet exist. This is realized through the 
“methodology” (the impossible possibility of a postmodern method) of chorography: a way of 
gathering dispersed information into an unstable set held together by a pattern. Chorography 
does not offer a set of pre-established procedures; it creates a network in which to “catch” and 
“hear” an invention remembered by the body and takes writing outside of literate method. 
Knowledge generated in the chora cannot be apprehended by reason; it must be grasped, because 
it cannot be conceived and it cannot be perceived. EV Walter, another theorist who returns to 
the chora, emphasizes that knowledge generated there is neither in the rules of rational thought 
nor a product of sensory experience, but something else: a curious, spurious mode of grasping 
reality. Hence, writing becomes the very way to bring what the body knows intuitively into 
awareness. 

Like Berlin, Ulmer believes that both “what’s there” and “‘what’s not there” shapes a 
person, and it is the job of chorography to provide the space for continuous generation of 
discovering exactly what that might be. The difference lies precisely when “what’s there” 
becomes known. For Berlin and social-epistemic rhetoric, it’s when the subject critically “reads” 
his or her world and sees the contradictions present. For Ulmer, it is after something is fe/t by 
the body and caught in the chora through a network of associations. Ulmer affirms what the 
body might “know,” instead of casting memories and knowledge in the body as simply irrational 
feelings that any rational person would dismiss as irrelevant to academic writing. 

Although the chora is difficult to grasp and interpret, Ulmer’s description of it allows us 
to see how invention might occur in not the literate apparatus, but, as Ulmer has named it, the 


electrate apparatus. Electracy is the neologism Ulmer invents for writing in an electronic 
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environment; its crucial aspect is that information in electracy is organized fundamentally by the 
image, which exists outside the realm of rational analysis. Electracy is not “media literacy,” 
which is a movement that still formulates the present moment in terms of literacy and wants to 
make citizens more critical of what they consume in the media. In electracy, one does not 
critique media; one uses media to perform critique. 

I now turn to Agamben, for he provides a description of a figure that is best suited for 
electracy: the whatever singularity. This radical singularity remains in a state of constant 
becoming; Agamben tells us that the whatever singularity has no identity; whatever is not 
determinate with respect to a concept, but neither is it simply indeterminate; rather, it is 
determined only through its relation to an idea, that is, to the totality of its possibilities. Or, as 
Diane Davis puts it, “the potential to be exposed (finitude). Ulmer explains whatever like this: 
“What ‘meaning’ is to words, ‘whatever’ is to photographs ... Agamben does not ‘define’ 
Whatever . . . but he gives nineteen metaphors or analogies” (Beehive Interview). 

Whatever cannot be articulated, but it can be “shown” and felt through images. Agamben 
tells us that “to grasp whateverness one needs a photographic lens” (The Coming Community 
49). Hence, whatever does not explain or argue, but remains in the order of making, producing, 
and continuous generation . Roland Barthes deals with this as well when he captures 
Eisenstein’s stills in his essay “The Third Meaning”: Barthes writes, “the third meaning carries a 
certain emotion . . . [it] is not in the language system (even that of symbols). Take away the third 
meaning and communication and signification still remain” (58; 59). The third meaning can 
only be felt: it can only produce a mood. It can only be made. The mood, when felt, then links 
elsewhere. One feels the same mood in other situations, associates that feeling, and links 


accordingly. Hence, dominant ideologies will continually be resisted by affirming the intensities 
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that reappear through the chora and then reassembling these intensities into new combinations, 
which were previously left unarticulated by dominant discourses. Whatever resistance, however, 
is resistance without being reactionary. It is not reflection from a distance in order to act and 
subsequently change; the discourse of resistance (within which the whatever dwells) is not 
composed as a metalanguage but performed as a text itself. With metalanguage sterilized, 
“telling about” something is impossible, it must be felt and shown as the “impossible possibility” 
of writing without representation. 

“We are as though held, arrested before something, but this being arrested is also 

a being-outside, an ek-stasis in a more original dimension” (Agamben Man 

Without Content 99). 

Agamben’s discussion of The Face is intricately intertwined with the situations described 
here. Agamben believes that “nature acquires a face precisely in the moment if feels that it is 
being revealed by language” (91). A face is given not for the purposes of appearance, but 
whenever something has been ex-posed, or has reached the level of exposition that it sinks into 
that very appearance. In other words, dominant discourses create faces, and plug up all 
possibilities for invention in the chora. The practice of giving something a name, giving it a 
face, separates the image from the thing, and the face becomes the site of resistance. Agamben 
comments on the human tendency to practice this separation, rather than viewing the face as an 


opening. This opening, this ek-stasis is precisely where the whatever resides. 


Finally... Whatever Grounds? Or, Where do We Go From Here? 
Ulmer’s notion of chorography as a so-called method for invention in electracy is 


invaluable. We want to make students more politically conscious; we want them to uncover their 
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ideological biases; yet they persistently resist. However, in electracy, this resistance is what will 
make cultural studies and composition work. To repeat what I said once before, Ulmer explains 
how Agamben attempts to present Whatever not by placing it in a genus, but by showing it 
nineteen different ways. This forces viewers not to read and reflect critically, but to in turn 
create their own examples, thereby animating and bringing to life Whatever. Despite not being 
written in the realm of conceptual thinking and traditional academic prose, and despite having no 
apparent, direct links to pedagogy, Agamben’s “Whatever being” can be seen as a response to 
students’ resistance to critical pedagogy. The Whatever being is not part of a community but is a 
radical singularity in a perpetually - coming community. Agamben explains that Whatever is the 
event of an outside, an ek-stasis, a continuous threshold: pure exteriority. Agamben reminds us 
that his use of the word “outside” should express not another space that “resides beyond a 
determinate space,” but “at the door . . . the passage, the exteriority that gives it access — in a 
word, it is its face” (The Coming Community 69). Whatever continually shows resistance, and 
this resistance, in turn, is the very means of discovery. Electracy changes thinking — that part of 
praxis that precedes action — to pure praxis. This praxis mounts a process in order to intervene in 
the world, not to reflect, but to change reality. 

Ulmer presents another provocative insight into Whatever. He writes, “or, perhaps in a 
Whatever world, people will discover that results are not the solution but the problem” (Beehive 
Interview). In other words, searching for and demanding ends is the problem. We must remain 
“at the door” and allow our students to do so as well, for they are already doing it. The work of a 
post-critical pedagogy, then, will be not to “fix” resistance, but to open it up: to approach 
resistance by saying yes to it and allowing students to proceed by means of discovery and 


continuous generation. How they respond itself becomes indistinguishable from why. This is 
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“outside” the negative mode of critique; or, as I have attempted to explain, it lies on a perpetual 


threshold reflecting in. 
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DROPS OF CRUELTY: CONTROLLING THE MECHANISMS 
OF RHETORICAL HISTORY 


Robert Leston 


From early on in James Berlin’s writing career, social-epistemic rhetoric began to show 
its tendency to push through other rhetorical theories, primarily current-traditional and 
expressionistic rhetorics, although there were also others. At the time of publication of 
“Rhetoric and Ideology in the Writing Class,” Berlin defined social-epistemic rhetoric as 
superior to other theories because it recognized that knowledge is a product of interactions 
between the subject, discourse community, materiality, and language. “It is obvious I find this 
alternative the most worthy of emulation in the classroom, all the while admitting that it is the 
least formulaic and the most difficult to carry out” (492). Similar claims continued throughout 
Berlin’s future work. With clock-like frequency during the eighties and early nineties, Berlin 
churned out article after article, drumming the skins of rhetoric and ideology, and not until the 
article Marshall Alcorn published in ‘95 were readers given the opportunity to realize that the 
skins Berlin had been beaten on for so long were losing their ability to respond and resonate. 
But this opportunity may have been lost for James Berlin. For those not familiar with Alcorn’s 
article, “Changing the Subject of Postmodernist Theory,” the problem with Berlin’s social- 
epistemic theory is that Berlin fails to show how the student can be a free, autonomous, political 
agent at the moment of writing but is an ideological construction the rest of the time. In reply to 
this criticism, Berlin wrote to his editors “Since I feel a lot is at stake here, I can safely promise 
that I will be right on time with my essay. [ ... _ .] I also want to address some small 
disagreements, such as the distinction between the central place of ideology in abstract politics 


and the lack of ideology in the libidinal attachments of the subject” (in Alcorn 344). Considering 
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that Alcorn’s article had recognized the unprecedented—that social-epistemic rhetoric could not 
adequately explain how an object could be made into a subject—Berlin’s willingness to respond 
quickly, on one hand, was quite impressive. On the other hand, Berlin’s finding Alcorn’s 
critique as something which needed such a quick reply is telling. 

Is social-epistemic rhetoric just another totalizing discourse vulnerable to external 
critique, and, as Alcorn’s article demonstrates, efficient deconstruction? Among Berlin’s claims 
are that social-epistemic rhetoric is self-critical and thus able to revise itself, that it is cognizant 
of its own condition of being a product of historical and cultural forces, and, as such, subject to 
revision after external critiques like Alcorn’s. Rather than revising or reconsidering his stance in 
light of Alcorn’s critique, Berlin still found his theory to offer the best possible solution. The 
Alcorn event is just one example, for Berlin’s belief in the primacy of social-epistemic rhetoric 
was a staple of his career. Despite his considerable energy devoted to becoming familiar with 
postmodern theories and despite his own alignment with dialectics, Berlin was not able to allow 
social-epistemic rhetoric to synthesize with rhetorics antithetical to its own, for instance, 
expressionistic rhetoric found in the work of Peter Elbow, Donald Murray, and others. To some 
of our ears, such a combination may sound absurd, for one of Berlin’s strengths—and his 
greatest weakness—was never allowing expressionistic rhetoric any breathing room in his own 
work. 

Anyone desiring to undertake the task of showing that social-epistemic contained an eye 
which turned inwards and a body which absorbed and responded to this critical gaze would have 
to reinvent not all of Berlin’s work to make differences out of these similitudes. We frequently 
see Berlin claiming reflexivity, rhetoricity, and historicity, and echoing behind our ears is an 


ancient Plato worrying in the Gorgias about the proper uses of rhetoric. 
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The extent to which social-epistemic rhetoric has been embraced by the field—largely at 
the expense of expressionistic rhetoric—requires further examination for discourse studies. For 
how was it that social-epistemic rhetoric became so successful? How was James Berlin able to 
move his theories to the fore? But also, what did it purport to do that it could not accomplish? 
James Berlin’s work continues to be important for the field of rhetoric and composition. Rather 
than be accepted wholesale, however, it is time to read Berlin’s theories in conjunction with 
critiques such as Alcorn’s and to write our own. 

So far, my claim has been to show that because Berlin believed that social-epistemic 
rhetoric—largely his own creation—offered the best teaching practices for composition, Berlin 
had to force his theories upon the discipline. This force, what could be construed as an act of 
violent interpretation, becomes most evident in Berlin’s work on historiography. Why is 
historiography of paramount importance to gaining insight on the way social-epistemic rhetoric 
constructed the field? As stated previously, Berlin’s work was largely repetitive, even formulaic. 
Any theory runs the risk of devouring itself when it proposes to offer the best solutions to 
particular problems. Alcorn’s article already shows that Berlin’s theory of the subject is self- 
consuming. This paper will show that the desire for social-epistemic rhetoric to have primacy 
over other theories devours the positive aspects of what it has to offer. This event is located in 
Berlin’s historiography. 

In Berlin’s first monograph, we find the beginnings of the problem defining the social- 
epistemic position. In the introduction, Berlin leads with the concept of “noetic fields.” Berlin 
defines a noetic field as “a closed system defining what can, and cannot, be known; the nature of 
the knower; the nature of the relationship between the knower, the known, and the audience; and 


the nature of language’(2). In addition, the noetic field directs “the behavior of the teacher 
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«making certain kinds of activity inevitable and other kinds impossible” (2). Berlin tells us he 
had two purposes for including noetic fields in the monograph, the first was so that he could 
show that no rhetorics are innocent, that they all operate from certain epistemological 
assumptions, and the second was to show that he realized that his own position contained an 
unconscious political bias. 

Right out of the starting gates, Berlin tells us that he admits that objectivity is out of the 
question, and as such, not even desirable. But still, even a figure such as Robert Connors still 
felt compelled to respond to Berlin’s work in the following way: 

As popular history this book has much to recommend it: it is well- 
organized, interesting, readable. Readers need, however, to be forewarned: this is 
not an objective book. Writing Instruction in Nineteenth-Century American 
Colleges, has an axe to grind, and the good guys/bad guys motif that pervades 
much of its historical narration is the strongest evidence of Berlin’s powerful 
theoretical biases. (emphasis added 247). 

If we take Connors’s statement of objectivity at face value, then we must conclude that 
Connors does not recognize the constraints any historian or writer is under when writing. And if 
so, this paper comes to a dead stop. But if we take Connors’s statement of objectivity with his 
following sentence where he says Berlin’s book has “an axe to grind” between the “good” and 
“bad” guys, then perhaps we can recognize the negative outcome that results when a historian 
uses the writing of history to give primacy to political ideals and pedagogical platforms over the 
telling of the past. The issue Connors is pointing to is important indeed. Connors recognizes a 


strong bias in Berlin’s monograph, and Berlin has admitted his thought is limited by his noetic 
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field. To what extent, Connors’s statement begs, is the unconscious noetic field invaded by the 
writer’s conscious realization of his own political bias? 

Rather than attempting an answer to this question at this point, I will go back to Berlin 
historiographical scholarship to see how this problem develops. I mentioned earlier that Berlin’s 
work had a tendency to remain theoretically static. By Berlin’s definition the revisionary 
historian is “situated in politics and power, and our awareness of this inevitability must be self- 
consciously included in our investigation. We must own up to our political agendas” (118), and 
he tirelessly repeats this statement in other forms throughout the article until there is no 
mistaking Berlin’s grounds. I quote: 

My position here is that the historian must acknowledge the principles— 
primarily ideological in nature—that are to govern his interpretation. The 
historian studying the nineteenth century, for example, is working from her 
position in the twentieth century, and it is impossible to transcend her historically 
formed consciousness in order to enter innocently into that of another historical 
moment. Instead, she must strive to understand as much as possible her own 
situatedness, primarily by realizing her decisions in writing history will be based 
on her own loyalties in economic, social, political, and cultural considerations. 
(emphasis added 121). 

As hinted at earlier, I find an ethical dilemma not only in this final sentence but in the 
repetition of the same point throughout the article, for both examples show that Berlin believes 
that the purpose of admitting biases is so that the historian may advance her own “loyalties.” 
Berlin points out that the choices we make are determined oftentimes by what we do not know 


we know. But what Berlin does not mention—and here is where Berlin and I part company—is 
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that once we recognize that fact, our conception of our own historicity also changes. Once the 
recognition of our own situatedness is made, our situatedness becomes something else. We have 
become conscious of our own ideological constraints, and, as a result, our ideology has shifted in 
some way through that recognition. What we are left with, at this point, is more choices than we 
had before, and as a result, more potential to do both harm and good in the histories and rhetorics 
we write. 

Although any conversation about objectivity is naive and antiquated, it is helpful to look 
at the theoretical assumptions of traditional historians. Since they do not realize their own 
historical, cultural, and sociological constraints, they perform as though their histories are 
objective. As such, they are bound—ethically and politically—to reporting what they perceive is 
“truth.” From this perspective, the selections the historian makes—while exclusionary, 
institutionalizing, and canonical—are part of the hierarchical selection of the writing of history. 
Certain issues are excluded from a history because they are not applicable or necessary to the 
majority of the audience. The history is written with best intentions in mind as a model for 
reporting—as objectively and accurately as possible—what actually constitutes the past. On the 
other hand, historians who admit their own subjectivities “free” themselves from this bind to 
Truth. By recognizing their own political bias, they allow themselves the opportunity to advance 
that bias in the telling of history or the theorizing of its telling. The problem with Berlin’s 
recognizing of ideological biases as primary to his historiographical method is that recognizing 
political biases is not the primary goal of writing history. All histories are provisional, 
fragmentary, exclusionary, and discontinuous as much as they are permanent, whole, 
inclusionary, and continuous. If historiographers admit their own subjectivities, to what extent 


does this admission free writers from the ethical choice of giving primacy to the telling of their 
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own seeing of the past over their manipulation of the past? This is the risk of Berlin’s 
historiography. By consciously embracing political biases, new historians can give primacy to 
political and even careerist goals over objective histories. But because they have been 
admonished to admit their own political biases, they have the scapegoat of blaming that bias (to 
themselves or to others) on an ideological and victimized subjectivity. The point here, then, is 
that historians who choose to recognize their own subjectivities are ethically freed to use their 
recognition as a mask for a conscious formation of political goals. Misinterpretations of the need 
for self-referentiality occur easily, and it is quite understandable why certain historians such as 
Robert Connors become concerned when other historians such as James Berlin admit their own 
political biases. 

Only some will infer from this paper that I prefer the antiquated notion of objective 
histories; my position is that recognizing our own situatedness adds a dimension to our 
responsibilities as professionals and inherent dangers lie in the conscious recognition of our 
unconscious subjectivities. The danger is that once we address our own historicity we become 
consumed by the recognition of our own political biases. The extension of my argument is that 
all of us are prone to being devoured by the infolding of our own thought. 

This risk we run becomes actual for James Berlin in his article, “Revisionary History: 
The Dialectical Method.” In this article, Berlin again writes to show that social-epistemic 
rhetoric is the best of all theories, not just for the writing class but for the writing of history. To 
make his case, Berlin uses Foucault’s “Nietzsche, Genealogy, and History” to criticize 
monolithic histories of rhetoric. But eventually, Berlin has no further use for Foucault, and it is 


from this move that social-epistemic shows the tendency to consume itself: 
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There is more in Foucault that might be invoked in analyzing the 
inadequacies of our histories of rhetoric. But these additional admonitions and 
recommendations are, like much of the preceding, inextricably joined with the 
ideological stance of Foucault himself. . . (50). 

At this stage, Berlin claims Foucault’s ideas are not as valuable as Berlin’s because they 
are constrained by ideology. To move past Foucault, then, Berlin must claim that social- 
epistemic rhetoric stands outside of ideology. Given the nature of the phrase, “like much of the 
preceding” which part of Berlin’s claims was not inextricably joined to ideology? Given his 
quickness to ally himself with work which at times is not constrained by ideology and to discard 
the rest because it is constrained by ideology, it seems likely that this space outside ideology is 
the point at which social-epistemic rhetoric must be advanced. 

Perhaps it seems as though I am splitting hairs, but there is more to learn from this article 
about how social-epistemic rhetoric sees itself: 

I have been arguing for a dialectical conception of rhetorical history... . 
The project of these histories will be to see the individual from the perspective of 
the whole . . . in other words, to offer a totalizing perspective, an account that 
purports to cover everything, leaving nothing unexplained. (emphasis added 59). 

This quote is not so caught up in Enlightenment philosophy as it would first seem. The 
article does go on to explain that it recognizes that such complete views of history are not 
possible. Nevertheless, historians must write histories as though totalizing histories are possible. 
Doing so will result in a conflict of voices, each competing with the others to be heard. This is 
the dialectical plurality the article advocates. By gaining as many versions of the whole as 


possible, to know as “many conceptual systems in their concrete application as possible” 
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historians can strive “by way of the concept to transcend the concept” (emphasis added 59). 
Citing Theodore Adorno’s negative dialectic, Berlin does recognize that at the end of this 
dialectical chain lies no ultimate “truth” about history we can ever come to know. If that is the 
case, however, we must work to get as close to the version of the truth as possible. This implies, 
of course, that the concept of the system can lead the writing of history not to truth but towards 
it. Therefore, latent is the platonic notion that somewhere there is a place from where The 
History of Rhetoric can be known. 

Understanding the article’s faith in systems helps put its dismissal of unsystematic ideas 
into perspective. If Berlin’s article uses Foucault’s “Nietzsche, Genealogy, and History” as a 
way to critique the histories of rhetoric but advocates a systematic approach to the understanding 
and writing of history, it is important to know what territory outlined by Foucault is Berlin 
unwilling or unable to explore. In “Nietzsche, Genealogy, and History” Foucault opposes 
traditional forms of method because the successes of history, the histories linking the dialectical 
chain to the unknowable truth, always come at the price of domination. However, the difference 
between Foucault and Berlin is that Foucault was willing to admit when his theories were in need 
of revision. It would be difficult for me to say the same of James Berlin. From a Foucauldian 
perspective, dialectics is not the place from which resistance to systematic domination is 
possible, for as Foucault shows, dialectical systems—because they systematize and follow rules 
of “humanity” and logic—are themselves the causes of domination. If the writing of history is 
an act of violence on humanity, if the writing of history arises out of conflict, it is always an act 
of imposition upon other histories, but more importantly, upon other presences. The competing 
rhetorics Berlin advocates in “Revisionary History: The Dialectical Exchange” always have 


winners and losers, and those who win are those who have greatest access to the rules. While 
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this sort of rhetoric can be found in Berlin’s work over and again, because Berlin ascribes to 
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history as dialectical, he is caught, not in Foucault’s “web of determinism” but in the binary from 
which he works so hard to free himself. 

Through his open advancement of the social-epistemic agenda, Berlin has shown—if we 
look at his work on historiography as a history in itself—that history is made from the bending of 
discourses to personal purposes. As a result, Berlin’s historiography, and later, as Marshall 
Alcorn points out, his theory of the subject, is an act of violence directed against the field of 
rhetoric, other theorists, and his own ethos. But perhaps little remarkable should be made of this 
violence, for “if interpretation is the violent or surreptitious appropriation of a system of rules 
.in order to impose a direction, to bend a new will then the development of humanity is a series 
of interpretations” (Foucault 86). If so, then there is nothing remarkable in Berlin’s 
historiography. Berlin has taken hold of the field of rhetoric and bent it to suit his will. He takes 
us in a step of a direction, but I will not say the right one, for I do not believe that the directions 
we take fall on either side of a split that is either negative or positive. I would prefer to say that 


this is where we have come so far, and that it would be a grave indiscretion to imagine in our 


wildest dreams that our self-reflexivity makes understanding our own situatedness any easier. 
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KAIROS, CROCODILES, AND REALITY TV: THE 
RHETORICAL PERFORMANCE OF STEVE IRWIN, THE 
CROCODILE HUNTER 


Brian Nudelman 


I gotta get the camera; I gotta be right in there. I have to get right fare smack into the 
action. Because this day has come where the audience - you - need to come with me and be 
there with that animal...Come with me, share it with me, share my wildlife with me, because 

humans want to save the things that they love. 


Steve Irwin, “Steve’s Story” episode 


As our first steps into this new millenium are now just completing, there appear to be 
fewer things that seem certain. Y2K didn’t show up; the bull market has been stealthily selling 
stock, and a former Texas baseball team owner/Republican governor, can become President of 
the United States, while at the same time feeling the uncertain pressure during these days of 
“heightened awareness” to remind us that he is, indeed, a “sensitive kinda guy” (Bush). A more 
concrete form of certainty, however, amid these fluid times of uncertainty, is the medium of 
television, as it continues to grow not only in popularity but also in power. For like a food 
source, television “completes” us, filling that space reserved within each of us for reflection and 
emotion, what Aristotle deemed mimesis and catharsis. Further, this cultural text, especially its 
American segment, has witnessed astonishing shifts in recent years which are centered on a 
growing desire in the postmodern American psyche, an appetite for what Jean Baudrillard refers 
to as the hyperreal; an endeavor to represent the real with a heightened sense of realness. 

Within the last 10 years, Americans have witnessed a steadily growing proliferation of 


reality—based programming produced for our consumption. And maybe we can again turn to 
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Aristotle for insight into the popularity of this genre. Remembering his “mimetic” claims in the 
Poetics that, “agents accomplish the imitation by acting the story out” and reflexively, “the 
imitation is of an action and is accomplished by certain agents” (45; my emphasis), we can begin 
to see how the perimeters of “spectacle,” Aristotle’s terminology for “that thing” observed as 
performance—indeed as a powerful source of catharsis through mimesis—become deconstructed 
through the ideals of “reality TV.” For this style of programming, at least at first glance, appears 
to skip over the mediator, so to speak, the performer fulfilling the role of mouthpiece for the 
television writer-as-god. And possibly, it is our attempt for an enhanced perception of clarity 
and “real-ness,” that fighting desire for Plato’s Idea-as-Truth, to which we-as-audience feel 
drawn. Katie Johnson agrees, claiming that “reality-based television represents itself as 
reflecting the ‘objective truth’” (8), while Minh-Ha Trinh both extends and complicates this idea, 
claiming that these particular shows’ rely on “the power of film to capture reality ‘out there’ for 
us ‘in here’” (35). 

One such program that would initially appear to fall neatly under the guise of “reality 
TV” is the popular cable television show The Crocodile Hunter. Yet, at the same time, it is a 
difficult show to categorize. Part pseudo-documentary, part “reality TV,” and part something 
completely original, the show, after becoming a popular fixture on Australian television, arrived 
in the United States five years ago on Discovery Channel’s fairly-recent off-shoot, Animal 
Planet, a channel whose primary subject matter is indicated easily by its title. The show is seen 
in more than 60 million U.S. homes and in more than 122 countries. Each week, one million to 
one and a half million people—25% of whom are men ages 18 to 24—tune in to watch the 
show’s multiple time-slots (Lee C14). For those yet uninitiated with the program, whether 


through a lack of adequate channel-surfing or by way of aversion to the irreverent Saturday 
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Night Live and/or the equally satirical pop-culture text South Park—two programs which have 
recently featured parodies of the show—the program is hosted by Steve Irwin, celebrated animal 
conservationist and owner of the now-famous Australia Zoo, and his always cheery and ever- 
dutiful wife, Terry. In each episode of The Crocodile Hunter, the audience follows Irwin as he 
probes like a curious, adolescent troublemaker into caves, swamps, and other naturalistic 
settings, settings similar to the off-limits areas your parents told you to stay away from when 
growing up. And through the camera’s mirroring of Irwin’s various heroic postures, the 
audience, not unlike many such ventures into the realm of “reality TV,” becomes an allusion of 
the chorus in Greek tragedy, what Richard Kilborn likens to as their serving in the role of “active 
participant” within the dramatic performance (428), in essence, “ooing and ahhing” their 
sympathies to this manipulable image of myth-making in action, man attempting to regain 
control over nature. 

In this paper, I wish to examine Steve Irwin’s “performance” in the show within a context 
of rhetorical theory. Specifically, in applying the originally sophistic idea of kairos, a theory that 
James Kinneavy defines as, “the right or opportune time to do something, or right measure in 
doing something” (80), I will show how the popularity of the program is ever-connected with 
those classical ideals of ethos, pathos, and logos, so much so that Irwin’s ultimate aim in exciting 
his audience to conservation becomes ever more a reality. Further, through careful examination 
of this popular text, I hope to open a possible avenue of inquire into the genre of “reality TV,” 
one that acknowledges its ever-evolving manipulation of our innate desire for “spectacle.” With 
the boundaries of television programming opening into unique realms and calling upon the 


willing interaction of its audience to “play” within its liminal space, a theory of kairos emerging 
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out of postmodern theory, assists us in attempting to re-theorize the television phenomenon, as it 
exists amid these uncertain times. 

For again, each episode of The Crocodile Hunter primarily consists of Irwin guiding his 
audience, with the help of his trusty two-person camera crew, into the world of nature, though 
the image that is presented lies far from any idyllic scene of insight and transcendence 
encountered by way of Emerson or Thoreau. This is the untamed and terror-filled nature of 
gigantic lizards, venom-spitting snakes, and creepy-crawling arachnids. Within this arena of the 
wild Irwin goes to battle against the audience’s preconceived relationship with these often, in the 
words of Irwin, “misunderstood” members of the animal kingdom. To better appreciate Irwin’s 
invocation of kairos, I will briefly break down the overall rhythm of the text into workable 
spaces of discussion. 

The show shifts in and amongst three primary “positions” that the performers invoke 
through each episode: (1) Steve and Terri talking straight into the camera to the audience. These 
segments make up the majority of the show’s time (2) Steve talking through voice-over to both 
the audience and himself “in action;” a period during which he, for the most part, ignores the 
camera, instead focussing on the “job at hand,” which can be further interpreted as “doing 
something that is potentially very dangerous” (3) Terri talking through voice-over to both the 
audience and Steve, encouraging and cautioning what he is doing at that moment, and further 
reiterating how dangerous his actions are. These particular moments occur only once or twice in 
each episode, reserved for when her husband is doing something really, really dangerous. 

My present attention to these various posturings or rather, kairotic performative spaces 
that Steve and Terry Irwin invoke is not done arbitrarily, for it is that idea of the opportune 


moment, what Kinneavy deems “the appropriateness of the discourse to the particular 
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circumstances of the time, place, speaker and audience involved” (84) that appear to support the 
show’s transformative structure and ultimate success. This leads to the notion that kairos can be 
seen in our modern times as related to ideas of “situational context,” but explicated more 
specifically as a theory finding its strongest support from the Greek Sophists, indeed by way of 
the various writings of their prime mover and shaker, Gorgias, Plato’s doppelganger in the search 
for Truth and subsequent establishment of ethos. Indeed, Kairos became the primary means of 
insight for Gorgias, who some have said wrote a rhetoric whose title may have been Peri Karou 
or On the Right Moment in Time (Kerford 45). Gorgias’s fame was due not only to his 
revolutionary oratorical style but also to his notoriety as an expert improviser, and that kairos 
served for him as a way of seizing the opportunity of the moment in improvisational speaking. 
Thus, John Poulakos suggests a double-role of kairos for Gorgias and the Sophists: first, the need 
for oratory to “take into account and be guided by the temporality of the situation in which it 
occurs,” and second, as “the impetus for discourse, the tension in the situation that stimulates the 
rhetor to speak” (39-41). The moment, thus, is ever transformative and the good rhetor is able to 
manipulate that temporary space to fit his or her needs. 

In thinking back to the show, it is a safe bet to argue that Steve Irwin is excited to be not 
only out and amidst the wild landscape of the animal kingdom but to be speaking in front of the 
camera. Like some crazed cross between Tarzan and a fraternity pledge, he will at one moment 
fling himself on top of a thrashing crocodile, attempting to force the creature into a wooden box 
specially built for its safe transport, and at the next, slick with mud and blood (his), rhetorically 
asking the audience invoked through the camera “Isn’t she a beaut?” At the same time, these 
moments of heroics usually take place far removed from scenes of inhabitation. Similar to many 


examples of reality-based television, the viewer is purposely kept from seeing the camera crew. 
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Thus, the situation becomes everything for Irwin. His voicing, delivery and excited postures 
emerge directly out of the situation he is immersed in. In these moments caught up with the 
animals, Irwin is improvising, allowing the moment to control him, evolving into what Eric 
Charles White deems the “seducer,” one who is at one moment drawing the audience into his/her 
space, realizes that in order to achieve rhetorical success, he or she must, in turn, “be seduced by 
the occasion of speech” (38; my emphasis). The total environment of the rhetorical performance, 
the space created or imagined through the rhetor, thus encourages that same rhetor, through 
kairos, to play amidst the detritus of the situation, in actuality fashioning out of the context a 
more clearly defined realm of ideas that can then be passed onto the audience. 

In his book Kaironomia, White sets forth a definition of kairos that attempts to account 
for such a transformation, indeed which situates the term within both temporal and spatial 
dimensions. Kairos will thus become more than “the opportune or right time” in which to 
engage in the rhetorical performance; kairos takes on elements of space, acting as a “spatial 
opening” in which the performance can take place, where the transmission of ideas to the 
audience can occur successfully. One might now understand kairos to refer to “a passing instant 
when an opening appears which must be driven through with force if success is to be achieved” 
(13). Rhetorical success depends, in other words, on adapting to an always-mutating situation. 
The momentary nature of rhetoric, therefore, becomes a space for decision, a moment of crisis. 
Kairos understood in this manner involves continuous interpretation on the part of the speaker, 
“in which the speaker seeks to inflect the given ‘text’ to his or her own words” at the same time 
that “the speaker’s text is ‘interpreted’ in turn by the context surrounding it” (White 15). 

This theory, I believe, will not only help explore the success of The Crocodile Hunter, 


but of “reality TV” as a whole. For simply given, I would argue that the medium’s premise of a 
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stronger invocation of reality than usually afforded through traditional television programming, 
is really the construction of what Baudrillard refers to as simulacrum, a space producing its own 
set of truths, truths which are subsequently called upon to attract and enthrall an audience 
primarily through a theory of kairos. In the textual space of The Crocodile Hunter, the natural 
world, through both the camera’s imagery and Irwin’s invocation of kairos, becomes itself, an 
invocation of the hyperreal. Baudrillard’s insistence that simulacra are “no longer that of the 
real, nor of truth” (167) is made manifest and becomes ever-more apparent through “reality 
TV’s” perpetual endeavor to obscure such meta-narratives. By extension, I would argue that the 
world of The Crocodile Hunter, in its mimetic relation to the realm of the hyperreal, is ultimately 
not imagery of a “real world” out there; rather it is a wholly original space, capable of and 
allowing for true transcendence of both image and word. It is through a postmodern approach to 
kairos, an approach which both acknowledges the instability of subjectivity, while at the same 
time demands continual adaptation and improvisation with White’s “mutating present,” in which 
the genre of “reality TV” succeeds or fails in its attempt towards a feeling of heightened realness 
on the part of its audience. 

One episode of the show that I think helps experientially articulate this particular idea and 
one I would like to focus on is entitled “Africa’s Deadliest Snakes.” As evident by its title, the 
show consists of Irwin venturing into the rural outlands of Africa in search of a wide variety of 
asps that he can personally introduce to the audience. Similar to other episodes, this journey 
begins through voice-over, with Steve informally welcoming back the audience and casually 
explaining what has brought him to this particular part of the globe. Typical of other reality- 
based programming, the footage is shot through unsteady camcorder-like images, as opposed to 


the traditional, National Geographic-styled footage captured on film. From this point on, 
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communication in the episode, and thus connection, will always be maintained with the 
audience; there will never be more than a few seconds’ lag between Irwin’s running 
commentary. Thus, the link that is established between the audience and Irwin will never break; 
his voice will always be there, if not talking directly to the camera, than through voice-over, 
continuing to build upon the tension that is established right from the start. 

As | alluded to earlier in this paper, there is an improvisational feel to Irwin’s 
performance in the show. He will often, quite suddenly, break from giving background 
information to the audience to running full-throttle in a random direction, apparently sparked by 
something he just saw. While I am not sure if the footage is captured in real-time, or extensive 
editing is ultimately required, there is immediacy to these various performative acts, almost as if 
he has crossed paths with the selected creature by accident. This excitement usually comes to a 
screeching halt, however, once he comes face-to-face with his new “mate.” He immediately sizes 
up his slithery opponent, and then goes in for the attack, all a part of his attempt to, for the lack 
of a better word, “dance” with the creature. He doesn’t just handle animals; animals handle him. 
Indeed, there is something almost pseudo-sexual to his posturing with the snake, as it continues 
to curl, climb and cower over the landscape, ever-avoiding Irwin’s curiosity. More important to 
note, however, is that the reality of Africa becomes subsumed through the camera’s mirroring of 
Irwin’s performance. The sense of individualized isolation within the realm of nature I refer to 
in this particular segment obscures any sense of a “real” Africa. The continent ultimately 
becomes relegated to the realm of the hyperreal invoked through Irwin’s kairotic performance. 

As he continues to maintain that connection with the audience, there is the ever-present 
growing tension created within the performance. When Irwin’s concentration rests solely on the 


snake, the orchestral soundtrack’s volume is progressively raised, and with every split-second 
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attack of the snake, the instrumentation “hits” back, further accentuating the danger. The show 
also provides footage of the snake “attacking” the camera, in other words, lunging violently 
towards the audience, testing the limits and space of the performance. Through all this 
established tension, Irwin will continue to reiterate just how dangerous his present actions are. 
As a result, mortality rates become a primary subject of his discourse. Through both his physical 
and vocal posturing, the audience can legitamently feel how scared Irwin is at that very moment. 
Each and every lunge committed by the snake is a potential moment of tragedy. And the viewer 
is there right along side him. When Irwin is too occupied to talk to the audience, “Voice-over 
Steve” will pick up the connection, urging his doppelganger, “Watch out Stevo!” Each of these 
aspects of the performance, the music, film techniques, voice-over, all combine to capture the 
audience’s desire for immediacy, ultimately, as a satisfaction for our desire for catharsis. The 
performance, the realness of the discourse, is a celebration of the moment. Each part must come 
together, in a way, similar to Longinus’s education of the artist in his popular treatise “On the 
Sublime.” White in turn writes, “the aesthetic effect the mannerist orator seeks would be one of 
sublimity, a sudden shock of awe, wonder, terror, euphoria, transporting an audience beyond a 
traditional standpoint” (31). In that moment when Irwin has the snake by the tale, in that same 
moment that he has one eye on the coiling creature and the other on the camera, the audience is 
caught, unable to consider another voice, save for Terry’s, whose presence in the show grounds 
the performance within the extremes. Again, with his repeated references to the creature’s 
potential lethal dangers, the audience cannot help but be caught up within the dramatic space of 
the performance. 

Here, Aristotle’s understanding of kairos assists us, for it is that “crisis situation” he 


recognizes in which propriety is most desired. Aristotle utilizes the term to describe men at the 
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point of death who “show themselves undaunted at such ‘critical times’” (Rhetoric 57). Thus, 
grace under pressure is an attribute that moves the audience to pity, indeed is an invocation of 
pathos. Through our understanding of Irwin’s inherent establishment of ethos, how what he is 
doing involves exciting the viewer to knowledge about these often “misunderstood” animals, we 
see how Aristotle’s idea that the confidence invoked by the rhetor must be due to the 
performance itself, and is clearly an affirmation of the importance of the individual situation, that 
is, the kairos of the performance (Kinneavy, Eskin 140-41). He writes in his Rhetoric: 
Wherefore, when the right moment [Aairos] comes, one must say, ‘And give me 
your attention, for it concerns you as much as myself and, ‘I will tell you such a 
thing as you have never yet’ heard of, so strange and wonderful (263). 

Aristotle’s example of kairos, therefore, fits surprisingly well with Irwin’s performance. 
He is at once putting forth that exuberant, “Are you with me?” excitement, at the same time that 
he allows the performance to speak for itself. Thus the lines demarcating performance from 
performer are transversed; spectacle and rhetoric become one. 

For while The Crocodile Hunter can be placed within a discourse of “reality TV,” it 
attempts powerfully to cast off those appeals to voyeurism that so mark the majority of those 
shows. While some of the show’s fans do tune in just to see what beast bloodies Irwin next, 
most I believe are drawn to his unabashed passion for the animals, his brute enthusiasm when 
searching for them, and his tender devotion towards protecting them. For rhetoric is not an 
individual but a communal act of inquiry, a performance that Michael Carter claims “grows out 
of a conflict of knowledge in the community and aimed at restoring knowledge for the 
community” (107). Irwin’s ultimate drive towards raising the awareness for animal conservation 


in his audience through his terror-ridden acrobatic rhetorical performance invokes an idea of the 
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audience firmly entrenched within classical rhetorical theory. The single moment, and its 
subsequent spontaneous reaction to the possibility and potentiality arising out of and inherent to 
that moment, is captured through Steve Irwin’s capitalizing on our own desire as audience for 
transcendence, for that cathartic release, that invocation of the sublime whose power to “scatter 
everything before it like a thunderbolt” infiltrates our basic desires. Thus, a theory of 
postmodern kairos, as invoked through the central tenants of “reality TV,” encapsulates all the 
various segments of the successful rhetorical turn, indeed fuses together ethos, pathos and logos 
into a unified whole, recognizing that each must be called upon “in due measure” for the true 


invocation and connection of matter and spirit. 
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PARASITICAL TACTICS: VISUAL INTERVENTIONS AND 
THE COMPOSITION CLASSROOM 
David P. Sherman 


Not long ago I taught a multi-mode composition unit on migrations at San Diego State 
University. Short fiction, cultural theory, popular media, contemporary artworks, and public 
space were all objects for analysis and for appropriation. For her final portfolio assignment, one 
young Mexican-American woman produced a text and image assemblage in which she 
superimposed a photo of a familiar visual icon of the San Diego border region: a yellow, 
triangular highway caution sign depicting a family running, with images and text from a San 
Diego Union Tribune article on illegal Mexican workers crossing the border into the U.S. The 
title, “Calexico,” refers to a community east of San Diego and was taken from the above 
newspaper article. 

The student’s “paper” is unusual, consisting of written text juxtaposed with a visual 
creation. Through conducting her own interviews and elaborating on her chosen newspaper 
account and other sources, she composed four different “sides” of the story: a 34 year old illegal 
worker trying to cross the border; a border patrol agent, a woman living near the border in 
Mexico; an American woman living on the U.S. side in Calexico. Not only does her portfolio 
transform the original article discursively by deploying the postmodernist trope of investigating 
multiple subject positions, it transposes the article into new affective terrains by incorporating 
visual and kinesthetic modes alongside written text. It does this, first, by destroying the article— 
cutting it up—and then reconstituting it in anew by recombining text and image to create a 


hybrid mode of enunciation. The visual aspects are not illustrations. Instead, the visual 
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collaborates with the written word and is both part of the text as a whole and another potential 
avenue of meaning to follow. 

What to call these creations? Clearly they are not “artworks” in the Modernist sense of 
the acclaimed “original” object. I also want to get away from associated Romantic ideas of art as 
mainly (self) expression. In her recent CCC article on how visual rhetoric is currently being 
taken up by composition studies, Diana George distinguishes between two main approaches. 

The first draws on cultural studies paradigms and treats visual culture as a type of text for 
analysis. This is the method of a number of widely-used textbooks, including Bartholomae and 
Petrosky’s Ways of Reading, among others. George identifies a second, more radical use of 
visual rhetoric in certain composing practices that enable students to produce what she calls 
“visual arguments.” While I will be aligning myself with these latter types of discussions, I 
suggest that George’s term “visual argument” does not do full justice to the impact introducing 
visual modes can have on intrapsychic and intersubjective space. While effectively capturing the 
analytical aspects of these types of production, the term “visual argument” delimits visuality 
within a linguistic frame, eliding its affective, primary process dimensions. What is needed is a 
way of conceiving of a simultaneity of affective and intellectual processes. Peter McLaren’s 
concept of “haptic pedagogy” is helpful here, that is, a pedagogy that seeks to bridge materiality 
and mind. 

To begin with, I am thinking of the idea of creation and reception as dynamic processes 
unfolding through time. I am thinking too of the associated idea of “looking relations” between 
persons but now triangulated by a “made” (transitional) object. Building on art-education theorist 
StanHorner’s concept of “art-events,” I suggest “visual-event,” as a way of talking about an 


extension of the person, in other words, a creation, object or otherwise, that gains its meaning 
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temporally, within the context of a social relation(s). For Horner, “art-events become 
pedagogical art-events when they activate social engagement: “The moment a work leaves the 
studio, it instructs; the moment an artist or beholder speaks they instruct; each one can instruct 
the other. At a more complex level this can be formalized as classroom events where one-to-one 
dialogue can even become dialogue between one individual and one collective” (5). 

In the preface to The Order of Things, Foucault famously recounts his “shattering 
laughter” upon reading a passage of Borges’ quotation of “‘a certain Chinese Encyclopedia,” a 
system of classification divided into categories and juxtapositions utterly alien to a Western- 
based sense of order (xv). The trope is orientalist; still, taking Foucault at his word, one of the 
implications of the Chinese Encyclopedia is to throw into question how systems of classification 
produce disciplinary objects of knowledge; how they enable as well as delimit what is known; 
and, by implication, how changing the systems of classification can change what counts as 
knowledge itself. What might a composition syllabus look like that classifies by media and 
tactical intervention—categories normally associated with visual arts disciplines—as opposed to 
thematic? 

What I am proposing is a pedagogy that sees contemporary multi-media art as a key site 
for mobilizing intersections between cultural theory, affective modes of knowing, and public 
pedagogy. I envision a syllabus that puts postmodern media artists’ tools including text and 
image appropriations, readymade, etc. in students’ hands as a bridge to critical writing. Most 
important for my purposes, postmodern appropriation and mediascape-specific art represents a 
democratizing of art, recently extended further with computer-art applications. Conventional 
measures of artistic talent—abilities in drawing, painting and sculpture, for instance—need no 


longer apply. 
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In what follows, I will be concerned with what the visual-event does, its effects on 
classroom space. One way to get at this is to conceive of the visual-event not just as an 
assignment but as an active agent operating across 1) different sets of human relations and 2) 
institutional and disciplinary spaces. 

Visual-events change composition classroom space and challenge disciplinary 
sedimentations by writing in new subjectivities or roles for students and teachers to inhabit. We 
can map these roles as follows: 

« Maker-Beholder 

« Critic-Researcher 

« Teacher-Student 
The roles are shifting, porous and recombinant. While the ultimate authority and expert 
knowledge still rests with the teacher, deploying visual-events creates the conditions for making 
these roles alternately available for students and teachers to move in and out of and/or inhabit 
simultaneously. 

I arrive at the metaphorizations of the “roles” by crossing Ben Shahn’s characterization 
of the multifaceted aspect of the artistic process with Paulo Freire’s theorizations of dialogical 
pedagogy. Ifthe broad outlines of Freirean pedagogy and politics continue to be engaged in the 
composition discourse, less well known is Freire’s position on the role played by creative 
processes in realizing dialogical pedagogy, and his linkage with psychoanalytic discussions of 
creativity. For Freire, following Erich Fromm, banking education is “necrophilic; it is nourished 
by love of death, not life... It attempts to control thinking and action, leads women and men to 
adjust to the world, and inhibits their creative power.” Dialogical pedagogy, in contrast, is 


biophilic. It responds to “the vocation of persons as beings who are authentic only when 
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engaged in inquiry and creative transformation” (64). The “maker-beholder’” role, then, is the 
pivotal role initiating movement between and among the others. Given the typical roles available 
in traditional literary studies classrooms, the opportunity for students and teachers to inhabit this 
role becomes a new possibility. I am also thinking of “maker” in the sense enacted by the 
artwork of Joseph Beuys. Beuys believed that everybody is potentially an artist. For Beuys, the 
artwork lies not in the autonomous aesthetic object but in the collaboration between spectator 
and object, the latter purposefully arranged to invite the spectator to ‘listen to what their eyes tell 


them and remember’ (Berger, “Steps” 35). 


Maker-Beholder > Critic-Researcher 

“First the image, then the word,” John Berger famously puts it in “Ways of Seeing” (7). 
The image is associated with the pre-linguistic realm of the Lacanian Imaginary and is primary; 
however, rather than distinct registers, the Imaginary and Symbolic are always threatening to 
collapse into one another. Psychoanalytic film criticism has made productive use of this 
observation, developing parallels between the screen-mirror situation. Visual-events seek to 
productively mobilize this regression. 

In “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” William Blake has it: “The road of excess leads 
to the palace of Wisdom” (Baskin 116). As the artist Leonard Baskin writes, “Blakes’s poetry 
and artwork urges us to ... overflow our ever-tightening and encroaching boundaries, to see in 
specialization a spurious and meretricious enterprise” (118). Similarly, working through visual- 
events produces surplus meanings or “lines of flight,’(Deleuze and Guattari) as compared to 
working with text alone. Baskin describes the “interconnective evolvements” that occur when 
different media are combined with one another as “the exploitation of... aggrandizing modalities 


of difference that cross-fertilize, that allow an artist ever deeper probe...” (118). Students 
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similarly realize the power of setting up exchanges between visual-kinesthetic qualities unique to 
different media—color, shape, texture, feel, and density—and Symbolic aspects associated with 
cultural representations and critical reading. The process calls to mind statements by filmmaker 
Isaac Julian on the role of pleasurable affect and rewriting Imaginary representations. The 
difference, of course, is that the affect produced is no longer solely that of responding to images 
— what visual rhetoric theorist Kristie Fleckenstein has in mind when she refers to imagery as 
bringing an “emotional gift” (16) to the composition classroom—but now also affect produced 
through the action of the mind and hand of the student’s making process. 

Consider “Calexico,” then, as an example of what theorist Arthur Kroker terms a 
“parasitical” tactic for disturbing the smooth surface of mediascape reality. In the manner of 
what Edward Said has called “counternarrative,” it works a ubiquitous medium, not to reproduce 
its ideology, but instead, to “flip it into its opposite” (Kroker 61 ) thereby challenging familiar 
habits of perception. Taking a cue from the student author’s description of her process, the work 
sets out to ‘cover’ a dominant narrative, ironically, with its visual equivalent (the highway 


crossing sign), in order to uncover an otherwise silent/silenced story. 


Maker-Beholder> Teacher-Student 

By mapping new possibilities for articulation in the composition classroom, the teacher 
no longer holds all the disciplinary cards. Visual-events create a new type of classroom space, a 
supplementarity that exists alongside the institutional imperative of the written paper or the 
grade. There are resonances with what Susan Miller in her essay, “The Death of the Teacher,” 
calls a “relational” as opposed to a “personal,” or foiled Oedipal, or homoerotic space (52). For 


this to occur, the “teacher” as Oedipal mother, homoerotic partner, or “the-one-presumed to- 
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know” in the Lacanian sense, needs to momentarily recede into the background and give way to 
a new type of teacher-student relationship. 

I recall several conversations with the student who made “Calexico.” For the first 
conference, she brought one of the multiple narratives she was working on and told me she “had 
an idea for a visual-event” that she was working on. She didn’t reveal much about it and I didn’t 
press her on it. For the final conference, she returned, visibly pleased, with the completed visual- 
event and the other narratives. Like Deleuze and Guattari’s bee and the orchid, the visual-event’s 
visual, kinesthetic, and linguistic modes form a rhizome: they cross-pollinate one another. 
Meaning lies in the resonance between the different media, the space or conversation between 
the two: the “intermezzo.” Clearly for her there was no separation between the visual-event and 
the writing. No longer the visual work on the table and her narratives as discreet entities. 

Instead, a “hum... a becoming haptic-optical... neither horizon nor background nor perspective 


nor limit” (496). 


Lines of Flight: If “Calexico” Were in a Museum it Would be Called a “Work of Art” 
Looking at “Calexico” made me think back to when I first moved to San Diego earlier 
that year. I recalled driving along IS between San Diego and L.A. with my wife in the car and 
seeing one of those “people-crossing” highway signs for the first time. I remembered the barren 
hills and the landscape rolling down towards the ocean. There were no private buildings because 
we were beside Camp Pendleton, a sprawling military base. I had no idea what the sign stood for 
until we were stopped at a border checkpoint. The officers looked inside our car, saw our 
(white) faces and waived us through. As we passed the checkpoint, I saw that they had stopped a 


bus full of people on the other side of the road. Several months after the composition class I 
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have been discussing ended, I happened to attend the “Points of Entry” exhibition of 
documentary photographs on the topic of immigration at the Jewish Museum in New York. I 
was struck by several black and white photographs by Don Bartletti. One of these, “Pedestrian 
Barrier and Warning Sign” showed two highway workers errecting a barrier in front of that 
triangular caution sign, now infused with the rich new meanings I associated with the student’s 
creation . 

I do not want to claim that visual-event strategies eliminate the conventional types of 
transferential relationships between teachers and students Miller and others have referred to. I 
am, however, looking toward changing their character by opening up spaces for other, more 
productive cathexes to occur. With visual-events, we are able to cathect on a third term in the 
relation that is not just an object but a transitional object revisited in adult life. The extension or 
empathic creation can become, as art theorist Donald Kuspit writes, “‘a significant Other for us 
when we establish emotional rapport with it, in effect regarding it as expressively gazing at us— 
whether or not it creates the illusion of gazing eyes—and thus facilitating our existence” (311). 
The process brings to mind psychoanalyst D.W. Winnicott’s problematizing of the term 
“cathection.” Describing the transitional relation as a space in which “everything physical is 
imaginatively elaborated, is invested with a first-time-ever quality,” he posits: “Can I say that 
this is the meaning intended for the word ‘cathect’?” (101) A question, I suggest, equally 


appropriate for the process I am describing. 
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PERSONALITY, POP CULTURE, AND POSTMODERNITY 


PACKAGED INTO A 60-MINUTE PROGRAM 
Kenneth Turk 


Quick. Name the show that manages to include The Price is Right, Superman, Tenacious 
D, E-Bay, Rock ‘em Sock ‘em Robots, A Few Good Men, A.I, political terminology, mythology, 
Ghostbusters, Field of Dreams, rap and hip-hop references, Braveheart, the Simpsons, Swingers, 
and wrestling in one episode. Stumped? OK. How about the program that launched the career 
of a late night talk show host and spawned several cable imitators, a Saturday Night Live sketch, 
and even a sitcom based on it? Still don’t know? Here’s another hint. The “actors” in it have 
instilled several catchphrases into the public lexicon. Give up? The show is ESPN’s 
SportsCenter and its influence can obviously be seen in the sports world as well. In short, this 
program has changed the way sports are viewed, covered, talked about, and even played. One 
critic, Grant Farred, refers to its rise as a kind of cultural explosion in a nutshell (par. 10). What 
is SportsCenter and how is it achieving these far-reaching effects? Let’s look closer at this 
cultural phenomenon to find out. 

The first SportsCenter episode aired on September 7, 1979, but the program did not really 
begin to gain steam until 1987 when John Walsh was hired to take over the news operations at 
ESPN. Walsh was previously the editor of such varied publications as Rolling Stone, Inside 
Sports, The Washington Post, Newsday, and U.S. News and World Report and he decided to 
change the format of SportsCenter so that it resembled the layout of a newspaper. Instead of 
having the anchors go over one sport in its entirety before moving on to the next one, Walsh 
challenged the commentators to cover the most important games of every sport first (like 


headlines in a newspaper) then move on to the less significant games. Walsh also decided to add 
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graphics to the show, representing the pictures that accompany the stories in newspapers. 
Finally, he gave the anchors freedom to write their own material for the first time; something 
they truly appreciated (Pierce pars. 29-45). This freedom allowed the anchors to bring their 
individual personalities into the program, which would eventually lead to a new way to talk 
about sports. 

The format changes gave SportsCenter a new style, but its success or failure would 
depend on what the anchors did with their newfound freedom. The techniques that the anchors 
use to draw in viewers are actually nothing new, but the ways in which they weave accepted 
literary and comedic conventions together with pop culture references to talk about sports is truly 
unique. Grant Farred believes that “SportsCenter’s signal accomplishment is not simply its 
attention to hipness but the way in which it melds popular culture with a more esteemed literary 
tradition” (par. 35). I agree with Farred’s general point and will show in detail how the anchors 
utilize literary conventions in SportsCenter including dramatization, foreshadowing, audience 
inclusion, identification, and participation, and various style techniques. I will also show how 
the anchors use established comedic strategies such as puns, good-natured ribbing, bloopers, 
exaggerations, understatements, stating the obvious, accents and impersonations, along with their 
unique catchphrases. In an interesting postmodern twist, the anchors have placed these time- 
honored genres within a new context to create a seemingly original form of sports talk. This new 
sports talk is the primary reason for Sports Center’s huge success. 

First, let’s examine some of the literary techniques the anchors use on SportsCenter. All 
of the anchors attempt to dramatize the games they are talking about to keep the viewer hooked 
until the denouement of the final score is put on screen. One way to do this is by elevating the 


significance of a game (especially in the playoffs where if a team loses they are done for the 
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year) to the level of life and death. Dramatization is nothing new, but the way the anchors apply 
it to a set of highlights helps to create a story that brings them together. Linda Cohn in a recent 
episode discussed a hockey playoff series and referred to the Kings, “Barely with a playoff 
pulse,” but since they won the game and had another chance to knock the Avalanche out of the 
playoffs, she then said, the “Kings remain alive” (SC 4/26/02). Of course if the Kings lost the 
game and were knocked out of the playoffs they would not have literally died, but by raising the 
significance of the game to these stakes, the viewer is drawn in to see what the team’s fate will 
be. 

SportsCenter anchors also use literary foreshadowing techniques in the form of teaser 
questions to both give the audience an idea of what is coming up on the show and create further 
suspense. Novels and plays often do the same when their characters pose questions and the 
audience must try to guess how they will be answered as the plot progresses. The kind of 
questions SportsCenter anchors ask at the beginning of the show and before commercial breaks 
are about who will win certain games and which athletes will excel when the spotlight shines on 
them. The use of questions is a good way to keep any kind of audience interested in the outcome 
of a narrative. Sports inherently fall into the narrative category since they contain the same 
elements as literary narratives such as specific characters, some of which could be viewed as 
heroes or villains, a developing plot as the score changes, a climax at some point in the game, 
and of course a conclusion when time runs out. Since sports are already narratives, the anchors’ 
use of foreshadowing serves to strengthen this connection and adds another engaging aspect 
from the literary world to the world of sports commentary. 

Another technique SportsCenter anchors use that could have been borrowed from literary 


works is the strategy of audience inclusion, which they use effectively to personalize the viewing 
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experience. The above strategies taken from the literary world imply an audience indirectly, but 
there are times in literature and on SportsCenter when the audience is directly addressed. Some 
postmodern novels are very aware of their audience and address it specifically especially when 
they are told in the first person. Many plays also make explicit references to the audience 
through asides, choruses, and epilogues. The most obvious way SportsCenter anchors include 
their audience is that they look straight through the camera to the viewer sitting at home. The 
anchors also speak directly to the viewers at times. Garry Whannel classified these personal 


9 


addresses into the categories of invitational (“let’s” take a look at the highlights), questioning 
(ending a sentence with “shall we?” which actually assumes agreement), and imperative (Cohn 
uses “take a look at the replay” (SC 4/30/02) preceded by an implied you) (pg. 111). These 
techniques help the audience feel that they are important characters in the show’s plot. 

Audience identification is another strategy SportsCenter anchors borrow from the literary 
world. The better an author or actor of any type can relate to the audience, the better chance 
there will be for the experience to be positive and memorable. Authors of novels and plays 
usually write for a specific audience and therefore include characters and events that the readers 
or viewers can relate to. SportsCenter anchors also know their audience and try to portray 
themselves as fans of sports just like them. Sports fans are impressed with the skills of athletes 
and the anchors show their amazement as well when an incredible play is made. William Oscar 
Johnson and John Walters, Sports Illustrated writers, noted that the anchors give the impression 
that they are mirrors of the viewers (par. 16). Let’s look at an example. Linda Cohn showed her 
appreciation for the athletes’ skills when commenting on Red Sox pitcher Pedro Martinez. A 
picture of Martinez’s hand gripping a baseball in a specific way to throw a change-up is placed 


on screen before showing the effect of a strike out. Cohn says, “Here’s how Pedro holds the 
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change-up. Watch and admire” (SC 4/26/02). Cohn cited this expression of personality as one 
of the prime reasons for SportsCenter’s success in a recent interview. She said 
Another thing we pride ourselves on—which is why the network has 
boomed—is, we write our own stuff as SportsCenter anchors. Our personalities 
are allowed to come out that way. We’re not like reading somebody else’s stuff. 
There aren’t writers here. People love that our personalities come out and that 
we’re real people. We’re not like heads reading prompters (“Interview” par. 13). 
By placing themselves in awe of the players, the SportsCenter anchors show that they are fans 
too and the viewer pictures the anchor as more of a friend or equal rather than an impersonal 
news source. 

The ultimate way to include the audience is to actually allow them to participate in the 
plot somehow. In some plays, characters may interact with members of the audience either in 
their seats or bring a few on stage. More conventionally, characters at times call for an audience 
reaction at some point in the play, usually in the form of applause. There is also a segment on 
SportsCenter called the SportsCenter Showcase that allows the audience to influence the 
structure of the show. The Showcase is a segment of the program where there is extra analysis 
of akey game. The viewers of the show actually decide which game gets the extra analysis by 
voting online for one of about five or six games. The game that receives the most votes will get 
the extra analysis. All of the above audience inclusion techniques help to make the viewers feel 
significant and gives them the sense that the anchors understand who they are and what they 
want out of a show. 

There are also certain style techniques that SportsCenter adopts from the world of 


literature such as similes, metaphors, and alliteration. These elements can make the commentary 
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a little more aesthetically pleasing or just plain humorous. The anchors use similes and 
metaphors to give viewers a better sense of just how good, bad, or even ridiculous a certain team 
or player was in a specific situation. Scott Van Pelt used a simile to describe the powerful 
physique of TrailBlazer Dale Davis. He explains, ““He’s got a body like a superhero” (SC 
4/26/02). Linda Cohn in the same episode used a metaphor to explain the struggles pitcher Greg 
Maddux has had against the Arizona Diamondbacks. She referred to this club as “the team that’s 
kryptonite for Greg Maddux” (SC 4/26/02). Similes and metaphors are used for descriptive 
purposes, but also to relate to the viewers’ larger world and to move the plot of the show 
forward. Alliteration is most commonly used in poetry and at times SportsCenter anchors want 
to make the highlights look as if they were a sort of poetry in motion. John Anderson used this 
technique effectively describing the baseball highlights that would be forthcoming. He said, “be 
aware of Berkman, Bagwell, Biggio. The Astros were bangin’. The Braves are banged up with 
Chipper joining Sheff on the shelf” (SC 4/28/02). His commentary was a backdrop to the Astros 
hitting balls all over the field and Chipper Jones getting injured. His alliteration provided the 
poetic structure for the visual highlights and made them a little more aesthetically pleasing. 

SportsCenter anchors frequently borrow from comedic conventions as well as the literary 
ones already mentioned. At times they like to pun on player names or nicknames to both get 
their points across effectively while providing some humor as a bonus for the audience that is 
paying close attention to their commentary. For instance when Pirates pitcher Josh Fogg was 
throwing a good game against the Dodgers, Linda Cohn said “Josh Fogg put the Dodgers in one” 
(SC 4/26/02). In the same telecast, Scott Van Pelt when referring to the Boston Celtics’ Paul 
Pierce whose nickname is the Truth said, “can they handle the Truth? They can not” (SC 


4/26/02). 
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Some of the anchors use good-natured ribbing to poke fun at struggling teams or players. 
These types of jokes are used for humor, but they also help to emphasize the points the anchors 
make concerning the struggles of teams or players. The anchors may respond in disbelief when 
these clubs or athletes actually do something well or joke about their ineptitude. Scott Van Pelt 
made fun of the Blackhawks’ inability to score when they finally did manage to get a goal after 
being shutout for three straight games. He said in a shocked fashion, “it’s a... it’s a... it’s a... 
goal!” as if the Chicago players had completely forgotten what a goal was after going scoreless 
for so long (SC 4/26/02). 

Other ways that anchors like to inject humor into the program include bloopers, 
exaggerations or understatements, and stating the obvious. These techniques undoubtedly are all 
funny, but they also call special attention to comments that normally would be overlooked. Scott 
Van Pelt demonstrates the art of exaggeration when describing the size of Lakers center 
Shaquille O’Neal. Before a cut to an interview with Shaq, Van Pelt introduces the clip, “some 
thoughts now from the largest man on earth” (SC 4/26/02). O’Neal is a very large player, but not 
the biggest person on the planet. Rich Eisen, on the other hand, uses an understatement to 
emphasize his point. Eisen, after relating to the audience that Mets catcher Mike Piazza has hit 
two home runs in his return from an injury says, “I shall say he’s a factor” (SC 4/30/02). Eisen 
could have said something to the effect that Piazza was the main reason the Mets were winning, 
but the understatement is something an audience will remember more than a cliché. Stating the 
obvious is sometimes another form of the understatement. An anchor may sometimes say a 
given player is “not happy” when he is in fact irate or something similar to understate an 


excessive amount of positive emotion. 
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Another technique some anchors like to use to vary calls are accents or impersonations of 
well-known play-by-play announcers. These strategies are humorous, but they also help keep 
the calls fresh while conveying a sense of location at the same time. Rich Eisen used New York, 
Boston, and French accents when discussing sports figures in each of those regions. He also 
does a wonderful impersonation of the Atlanta Braves play-by-play announcer. John Anderson 
used a Canadian accent when describing a Montreal Expos home run. He said, “Vladimir 
Guerrero get oot” (SC 4/28/02). 

The unique comedic element that SportsCenter anchors add to the program is the use of 
catchphrases. These catchphrases prevent repetitious events and their subsequent calls from 
becoming old and stale. Most of the catchphrases viewers have become familiar with were not 
planned, but actually came to life through improvisation when a breaking highlight had to be 
commented on in a moment’s notice. Let’s look at a few catchphrases anchors use for home run 
calls. One of Dan Patrick’s is “It’s deep and I don’t think it’s playable.” Rich Eisen’s favorites 
are “He gaaaat it” and “He busts out the whuppin’ stick” (SC 4/30/02). The benefit of these 
catchphrases is that they allow the anchors to vary their calls of specific kinds of plays that 
happen every day. It would get rather boring to hear an anchor regurgitate the same phrase for 
every home run he/she calls. 

One interesting way the anchors keep the viewers’ attention is by slightly varying these 
catchphrases from time to time to fit the situation. On a long fly ball, Dan Patrick prepped the 
viewers for a home run, but instead he said, “It is deep, but it’s playable” since the ball was 
caught in the outfield (SC 4/28/02). Instead of “He busts out the whuppin’ stick,” Eisen 
sometimes sets up the viewer to think a home run will be hit, but then changes the expression to 


“He busts out the walkin’ stick” when a player draws a walk (SC 4/30/02). 
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All of the techniques listed above also incorporate pop culture references whenever 
possible. Grant Farred believes that the anchors use both pop culture references and 
catchphrases to purposely create a new form of sports talk different from any you will find on 
other networks (par. 12). In a very postmodern fashion (especially as in metafiction), he thinks 
that the catchphrases in particular are used to draw attention to the new sports talk and that the 
anchors are making themselves a part of public life by introducing a new vocabulary into the 
mainstream vernacular (Farred par. 42). I believe Farred is correct up to a point. SportsCenter 
has created a new way to talk about sports, but the conventions used to talk about them (the 
catchphrases aside) are old. We have seen that the anchors use tried and true techniques that 
have been successful in literary and comedic circles and applied them to their sports coverage. 
The SportsCenter anchors’ techniques work effectively precisely because they have already been 
established elsewhere and viewers are familiar with them. This crossover can easily be seen in 
the success of one of SportsCenter’s anchors, Craig Kilborn, who has transferred his form of 
sports talk into the entertainment business as he now hosts the late night comedic talk show The 
Late Late Show, which airs on CBS after David Letterman. 

What other effects has SportsCenter had in the contemporary world? It has spawned 
several cable imitators and a sitcom. Fox Sports and CNNSI have attempted to copy 
SportsCenter’s style and format with moderate success. SportsCenter became so popular that a 
sitcom called Sports Night was created in its image. SportsCenter has even had an effect on the 
way sports are played. One college basketball coach said, “I’ve got kids going up in the air to 
dunk, and they’re thinking about how the dunk’s going to look on SportsCenter that night” (qtd. 
in Pierce par. 22). SportsCenter may have even caused a rule change in the National Football 


League. The nasty habit of miming a throat slash after a sack was increasing in frequency in the 
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NFL and Chris Berman condemned it on SportsCenter. This taunting had been going on for 
some time, but it was not until two days after Berman denounced the gesture that the NFL 
decided to incur a fifteen yard penalty to any player who did it (Shea par. 2). The status of a 
show such as SportsCenter clearly has had a huge effect on how sports are covered, talked about, 
and played. 

SportsCenter’s attempts to distinguish itself from other media have been successful. The 
show’s influence can not be understated. The anchors have created an atmosphere where 
viewers feel as if they are hanging out with friends telling stories about sports. I think the humor 
and pop culture references give the show depth, as viewers are entertained on more than one 
level. The comedic and literary conventions help to keep the viewers hooked and make the 
program almost artistic as well. All of these techniques have made SportsCenter into what it is 


today: a true cultural phenomenon. 
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KERMIT THE FROG TOLD ME TO READ THIS BOOK: 
EXAMINING PRO-LITERACY POSTERS AND THE 


NATIONAL RHETORIC OF LITERACY 
Amy Vidali 


Though access and mastery of different sorts of “rhetorics” are often referred to in the 
academy when describing reading and writing, the more popular, and troublingly singular, term 
for these abilities is “literacy.” Similarly, though discussions of rhetoric and literacy are 
sometimes limited to academic studies and lengthy institutional treatises, important messages 
about literacy surround us in our everyday lives and cultures. 

When I began to think about literacy, I returned to my earliest visual memories in the 
library of my affluent grammar school—I pictured a large poster of Kermit the Frog, reclining 
with a book, with the word “READ” emblazoned vertically down the left side. Such posters still 
adorn our libraries, classrooms, busses and billboards, and by analyzing the patterns of visual 
images and text messages on these posters, a national rhetoric of literacy begins to coalesce. Of 
course, this is not the only rhetoric of literacy that surrounds us, but it is one that is national in 
the sense that it reaches a large section of the population (perhaps passively) and is propagated 
by national literacy organizations. In the 38 literacy posters I’ve analyzed (not all of which are 
presented here), I’ll investigate what these posters say “we” should read, where “we” read, and 
how “we” read. (Despite my placing “we” in scare quotes, the posters imply that there is a 
universal audience; thus, I will not use quotes when discussing this we in the rest of this paper). 

As noted in my abstract, my analysis will investigate how this propagandizing media 
offers a particular view of literacy, a “national rhetoric of literacy,” which functions 


ideologically so as to imagine literacy as always accessible and desirable. To the point, this talk 
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looks at how such posters help shape popular notions of what literacy is and what it can and 
should do. 

Notice that while literacy is sometimes displayed alongside popular personalities, icons 
and images, most of these posters distance themselves from standardly commercial personalities 
or product links, perhaps advocating a return to an (imagined) uncommodified past where 
reading was done for its own sake. Both of these strategies—situating literacy as desirable by 
locating it squarely within popular culture, or by locating literacy outside such a culture—are 
ultimately problematic as they define literacy singularly, rather than realizing, as does Ramona 
Fernandez in Imagining Literacy, that literacy is “a matter of describing what is needed at a 


particular time and place by a particular person who is part of a particular community” (17). 


Methodology and Data 


I gathered the corpus of 38 literacy posters and symbols from 14 different sources, and 
the majority of the posters were obtained from four websites: 9 posters from the American 
Library Association, 6 from the Center for the Book/Library of Congress, 6 from the Works 
Project Administration, and 5 from ReadIn! As most were gathered online, the next step in this 
project would be to investigate where these posters are actually posted. I’m happy to talk more 
about methodology, but I want to use most of my time to look at these interesting posters. For 
similar reasons, this talk is thin on theory—contact me if you are interested in supporting theory 


as the original paper contained firmer theoretical support. 


OK Ok 
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In these posters, literacy is simplistically defined as reading—of the 38 posters examined 
here, all but five exclusively show reading 


(http://www.readin.org/images/prposter_webnkids_1.htm; source site no longer available): 


Statistically, writing appears to be de-emphasized, and we can quickly take a look at how the 
posters portray writing as a magical experience for those involved. These posters proclaim: “The 
Glorious Wonderful Empty Page” (http://www.readin.org/images/wonderful_page_1.htm ) and 
“Unfold your wings and write with a brave heart” 


(http://www.readin.org/images/braveheart_page_1.htm): 
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The freedom to “create” while writing depicted in these posters denies the various forces that 
dictate what may be written, how, and when—there are few moments in which we, even as 


children, encounter an “empty page” that has no constraints. 
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So if literacy is predominantly reading, what do we read? These posters overwhelmingly 
portray books rather than other sorts of reading materials: Of the 38 posters, 26 feature primarily 
books (or only books). Literacy is equated with reading books for pleasure, not with interacting 
with various institutional documents such as birth certificates, loan notes, and tax forms. Below 
reading is depicted as a passport to adventure (http://memory.loc.gov), as opposed to dominant 
literacy practices; next books are shown to be friends; and the last one is my favorite— though it’s 
not the Kermit poster I saw in my childhood, it is clearly indicating that we build our way to a 


strong America via reading (http://www.alastore.ala.org/): 


I’m left asking: Why not recognize the myriad literacy experiences of the day to day, the sort of 
experiences that often make or break the lives of people, particularly those living on the 
margins? Perhaps because these posters are marketed to children? However, there is no reason to 
believe that children should not see depictions of adults reading newspapers or interacting in the 
public sphere (say at the post office or bank). The emphasis on sketches and “fun” characters 


here seems to border on absurd and does some troubling ideological work on children and adults 


alike. 
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In terms of where it is that we read according to these posters, the settings include home, 
school/library, and most commonly, abstract, fantastic locations. I'll discuss the posters in this 


order. 


Libraries 

There is little emphasis on schools and libraries, which is surprising as many of these posters will 
likely be housed in such locations. Just as literacy is imagined as simple enjoyment, escape, or 
“mind expansion,” so here is the library offered as a place to “entertain your brain,” not as a 
place that provides access to important community information and texts 


(http://www.alastore.ala.org/): 
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Entertain Your Brain 
at the Library 


Above, though the environment is school, literacy is still imagined as a “fun” activity—it is even 
depicted on the playground (http://www.alastore.ala.org/). Such a scene sidesteps the dominant 
role of school in administering literacy and determining which literacies are important or 


acceptable. Interestingly, none of the literacy posters in this corpus feature a classroom setting, 
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and this is surprising as national campaigns of literacy often focus on schools and teachers, if 


only to blame them for supposed literacy crises. 


The Home 


Though not as common as images of the fantastic, literacy is sometimes displayed in a 


home setting and/or as a family experience. While initially comforting, imagining the home as a 


“safe place” for literacy might be naive, and it seems that posters such as the one below, entitled 


“a family tradition,” can only work if the entire family is already literate 


(http://www.alastore.ala.org/): 


This family (right) could easily be of any race, and 
there is no reason to believe that the depiction is 
particularly salient to families whose (primary) 
language is Spanish. The family presented is 


idealized. 


A Vamily Tradition ~ Una Tradichto Panliar 
The fomly thet roads veprihes grows tegetber - La fomitis gee lev jwwna creve joste 
SOWARO Gonzares 


The American Libraries Association poster (above) is one of the few in Spanish, and it notes that 


“literacy begins in the home” though it clearly doesn’t end there—it must be later sanctioned or 


approved by the school (http://www.alastore.ala.org/). 
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Fantasy and Flight 

However, more often than not the literacy posters portray no real location—the setting of 
literacy is imagined or fantastic. Reading is often depicted as magical, and more specifically, it 
causes flight and floating, gesturing towards notions of literacy as empowering and uplifting, 
which we saw earlier in terms of writing (http://www.readin.org/images/chathat.jpg; 


http://www.readin.org/images/paintstory page_1.htm; http://www.loc.gov/loc/cfbook/): 


So, it seems that we read because we have time, we read books, and we read them while 
floating among the clouds. Furthermore, these posters suggest that when we do read, we 
predominantly read alone. Of the 28 posters that display people or animals with texts, 19 depict a 
solitary being interacting with a book. The poster below, which also embodies the fantasy 
themes just discussed, imagines reading as a solitary, personal experience—even the imaginings 
of the young reader are personal achievements, emphasizing a Western approach to learning as it 


proclaims “Power Up Your Imagination!” (http://www.alastore.ala.org/): 
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Such an individualized perspective negates more 

communal approaches to writing, reading, understanding, 
and communicating that are practiced in a variety of groups, 
as famously revealed by Shirley Brice Heath in her examination of < 


Trackton residents. She notes: “Solitary reading without oral Poiver tt 
Your [magingtion! 


explanation was viewed as unacceptable, strange, and 


indicative of a particular kind of failure, which kept individuals from being social” (450). 


Communal Reading 

Although most of the images reveal individuals interacting with texts, or more 
specifically, books, eight of the posters depict children and adults reading in groups. Most often, 
the posters show an adult or authority figure reading to children, as seen in this poster and sketch 


(site for sketch no longer available): 


This fantastic spider scene also displays communal reading and even intertextuality, although 


you must have 8 lets to achieve it (http://www.alastore.ala.org/). 


KK 
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The emphasis here is on encouraging children to read, not encouraging adults to increase 
their literacy skills, revealing that our national rhetoric of literacy is trying to “nip illiteracy in 
the bud,” an approach that isn’t going to do much for a variety of groups, such as recent 
immigrants. Often the approach is to encourage those who already know how to read to read 
more, as the poster below, which encourages us to “Practice Random Acts of Reading” 


(http://www.alastore.ala.org/): 


Such posters do not address a population who lacks access to literacy resources and/or the time 
to engage with such resources. Even posters that do encourage adult literacy often have 
problematic slogans; this one notes “13,000 adults are attending literacy tuition. Why not join 


them?” (http://www.nala.ie/pubs/pdf/poster_13000.pdf): 


Answers to this question might include: lack of community resources, lack of time, inability to 


read the poster, or perhaps lack of interest as increased literacy will not improve your life. The 
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idea that a person who does not possess literacy, to whatever degree, might be happy is clearly 
dispelled by the poster below, made independently and for sale by David Hodge 


(http://www.davidhodges.com/LitPosterSpec.htm): 


This poster clearly communicates that a lack of literacy can only result in frustration, and that 
such a person is responsible to remedy the problem, thereby excusing society from any 
responsibility. 

A strange pattern that cannot be overlooked is the number of animals reading on these 
posters: Of the 32 posters that contain humans or animals, 9 contain animals only, and 8 contain 
humans and animals. Thus, of the 33 posters, slightly more than half feature animals in some 
way. While this may again have to do with marketing to kids, I’d like to argue that utilizing 
animals also neatly avoids dealing with issues of multicultural representation, though it can 
clearly raise a host of other issues, as seen here. As was the case with the fantastic terrains these 


posters depict, the use of animals trivializes literacy (http://www.alastore.ala.org/; http://ed.gov): 
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We have a minute to take a step back—a quick look backward at literacy posters of yesteryear 
helps us understand how posters came to be the way they are, and what more positive options 
might exist. Interestingly, unlike the posters examined thus far, these older posters unabashedly 
advertise literacy’s goals and clearly delineate who advocates literacy and why (all historical 
posters are from http://memory.loc.gov). For instance, this poster provides a hierarchy of 
“authorities” who endorse literacy: “Doctor...Lawyer... Merchant...Chief... AGREE. ..these 
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books are too good to miss!” Similarly, rather than implying freedom the way a slogan such as 
“Power Up Your Imagination” might, an older poster blatantly connects books with freedom in 


the Western World, noting “Freedom of Expression, of Religion, from Want, from Fear, 


Everywhere in the World”: 


These posters, which primarily advertise libraries and adult education, were designed by the 
WPA to pull America out of an economic downturn, and the ideology is clear: increased reading 
and education = better jobs = better national economy. 
Though still ideologically problematic, we might appreciate 
the more direct approach taken in these posters; this one notes 


“Books Are Weapons: Read About the Negro in National Defense...”: 
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This is not to say that historical posters did still market to children, as seen here as “Wee Willie 
Winkie” runs through town checking to see that children are reading (and eventually returning) 


their library books: 


However, what seems to have happened in the last 50 years of poster making is the conflation of 
adult and child readers into one group addressed by one national rhetoric of literacy, which 
infantalizes adults and trivializes issues surrounding literacy. 
KK CK 
All of these posters are literacy propaganda, though some may be more or less appealing 
and progressive. And while I lauded the historical posters for their direct approach, sometimes 


this can be overdone (http://www.iisg.nl/exhibitions/chairman/sov09.html): 
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Though not encouraged by these posters, embracing metaphors such as “literacy as propaganda” 
(above) and “literacy as commodity” can give us a way to begin to work through the ideologies 
that surround literacy. To be sure, many literacy scholars are aware of the literacy ideologies 
I’ve discussed here: Juan Guerra compiles a list of literacy metaphors in his book Close to Home, 
and Elspeth Stuckey devotes an entire book to the ideological and material violence of literacy. 
But such discussions do not seem influenced, or to be in conversation with, the national rhetoric 
of literacy circulating in popular culture. My hope in bringing this project to this particular 
audience is to get feedback as to how to put those who craft national rhetorics of literacy in 
conversation with those who study its ideological consequences. Academics talking to other 
academics can only go so far, and these problematic images of literacy will continue to swirl 


around in our popular culture all the while. 


BOOKS 
GIVE US rr 


WINGS ae 


——~ 
=k 


THE CENTER FOR THE BOOK 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


For some of us, literacy is something fantastic, as depicted in these posters, but literacy is not 
something that is always attainable or even beneficial, and we must work to unravel the 
troublingly fantastic notion that literacy is accessible, always desirable, and that it gives us wings 
(http://www.loc.gov/loc/cfbook/). Thank you. 

[Note: As is likely obvious, this is a conference script. For a more detailed paper, please email 


me at avidali@u.washington.edu.] 
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SCIFI TV FANDOM: THE INFLUENCE OF THE INTERNET 


Donna E. Cromer 


Introduction 

One of the primary features of the Internet is its connectivity. It connects content and 
institutions, and most of all, it links people. It took a long time, relatively speaking (meaning in 
Internet Time), for many to realize that the true power of the Internet lies in how it can bring 
people together for almost any purpose under the sun. This buzz happens through something that 
has come to be termed computer-mediated communication (CMC). It is a brand new form of 
communication in that it combines features of both written and spoken language. Common 
forms of CMC include electronic discussion lists, such as listservs, bulletin board systems, chat 
rooms, Usenet and newsgroups, and e-mail. CMC is text-based and usually typed on a 
computer keyboard. People engaged in this activity develop a sense of space in this virtual 
world that is as real as in the real world. In these electronic discussion groups, it is language 
alone that creates this space. 

I don’t think anyone’s sure anymore how many groups are out there. I went to several 
sources I had used in the past for numbers of groups, but no one mentions numbers anymore. 
Perhaps it’s like MacDonalds, which I heard gave up counting burgers sold after some number of 
billions. Suffice it to say there are in the many hundreds of thousands, on any topic imaginable. 
And fans of everything under the sun have found a home on the Internet (Groups, 2002). 

Fandom is an interesting concept, and a large part of many people’s lives. I like this 


definition from the American Heritage Dictionary (1992): 


“fan? (f'n) n. Informal. An ardent devotee; an enthusiast. [Short for fanatic.]” 
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Many different fandoms exist and the one I examine here is science fiction television 
(SciFi TV) fandom. Two classic studies of SciFi TV fandom are Textual Poachers: Television 
Fans and Participatory Culture (Jenkins, 1992) and Enterprising Women: Television Fandom 
and the Creation of Popular Myth (Camille Bacon-Smith, 1992). Both of these examine this 
culture before the rise of the Internet. I eagerly awaited an update to Enterprising Women, 
looking for a thorough analysis of fandom moving online, yet Science Fiction Culture (Bacon- 
Smith, 2000) has only one chapter on the topic. Babylon 5 fandom was extremely active online, 
and had frequent participation by the creator of the show. This is very unusual and made for a 
fascinating interaction. A recent book, Interacting with Babylon 5: Fan Performances in a 
Media Universe (Lancaster, 2001), however, does not focus on simple online fandom, but on 
games and fanfiction and other performance aspects. So a close and complete study of SciFi TV 
fandom online is still to come. 

Fandom doesn’t get a lot of respect, especially the fandoms of science fiction television 
shows. It’s the last part of the definition that sparks this lack of respect, I think. 

There is a lasting image of strange people dressing up in costumes gathering together at 
conventions discussing obscure technical points about obscure shows. Think Galaxy Quest 
(1999), a funny and sympathetic movie with SciFi TV fandom at its heart. It’s interesting that 
most people don’t think twice about being sports fans or fans of movie stars. 

There are a lot of indications that the Internet has profoundly changed many aspects of 
television fandom. For one thing, it is a lot easier to find a fellow or sister enthusiast of an 
obscure and not very popular TV show online than over the back fence or the water cooler at 
work. Plus, it is easier to “come out” about such a TV show over a keyboard. If people are 


interested in something, they want to talk about it. But many folks who are fans of TV shows 
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feel alone, with no one to talk to about it. Only a few SciFi TV shows actually become even 
marginal mainstream hits that a large percentage of people will watch. So where do they go? 
Nowadays, they head for the Internet. It has become the ultimate front porch, back fence, and 
water cooler all combined into one. 

The roots of the Internet are in the old Department of Defense Arpanet. It is interesting 
that the first non-work related discussion list on Arpanet centered on science fiction. 1979 is 
usually the year given as the beginning of Usenet, which arose when three computer systems 
folks outside the Defense contracting loop, decided they too wanted a way to share files. From 
these small beginnings has arisen an amazing phenomenon of shared content and resources. 
They weren’t prepared for the amount of talk that people wanted to engage in (not the first nor 
the last time that happened!) and the first attempt to organize the numerous discussions resulted 
in the familiar Usenet hierarchy of rec, soc, talk, net, comp, sci, and misc in the mid 1980s. The 
alt section, now by far the largest part of Usenet, started because many felt constricted by the 
rules of the older, more formally constructed hierarchy. (Hauben and Hauben, 1997). Then 
Mosaic and the World Wide Web exploded into people’s consciousness in the mid 1990s and 
there’s no sign of anything stopping or even slowing. I bring up this history because the specific 
fandoms I have investigated center around three newsgroups, two in the alt hierarchy and one in 
the rec. 

Prominent features of Usenet newsgroups are their openness and widespread availability. 
People post knowing their words are out there for the whole world to see. I used to see this 
comment: “Dejanews never forgets!” although now Dejanews is no more. Another example of 
how fast things move in Internet time! Now it’s Google that has archived and made available the 


whole of Usenet going back to 1981. Newsgroups are used frequently in current research on 
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online communication and communities: the data are easy to obtain, there are lots of topics, and 
in the case of newsgroups in particular, there are few if any concerns over privacy issues, since 
the newsgroups are completely open and public. These features of openness and availability 
make for a perfect naturalistic medium for linguistic and cultural researchers. This research has 
Exempt Status from the University’s Human Subjects Review Board (UNM IRB#20356). 

The three newsgroups surveyed for this paper are rec.arts.sf.tv (RAST), alt.tv.highlander 
(ATH), and alt.tv.x-files (ATXF). RAST, being in the formal hierarchy, most likely began soon 
after the first division in the mid 1980s. The talk is on all SciFi TV. ATH formed shortly after 
the first episodes of Highlander: The Series aired in Fall of 1992. It ran 5 ‘2 seasons from 1992- 
1998. Highlander: The Raven ran for one season, 1999-2000. The first movie came out in 1986, 
while the latest and fourth was released in September 2000. Discussion in this group centers 
around the main TV series, but also includes Highlander: The Raven and the movies. ATXF 
formed in 1994, after the X-Files began in the fall of the previous year. The series is now in its 
9"" season and a movie was released in summer 1998. Discussion is pretty wide ranging and 
includes the movie. Traffic varies widely on all of these groups, ranging from 25 or so to 
hundred’s of posts per day. 

Highlander: The Series is a show that on the surface would seem to appeal mostly to men 
because of lots of swordfighting, violence, and action. But the show also has a lot of appeal for 
women, perhaps because the show is actually quite complicated with relationships and difficult 
philosophical questions of great importance. The X-Files has at its core two partners, a male and 
a female, both very strong characters, and the premise of interference into human affairs by 
extraterrestrials. It seems to appeal to men and women about equally. Science fiction TV shows 


probably appeal more generally to men. 
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I have been investigating these three newsgroups for awhile now, and have presented two 
papers based on the content of the language of the groups in the context of CMC. (Cromer, 
2001a; Cromer, 2001b) This paper on the other hand, is focusing on the community building 


aspects of the newsgroups, using the results of a survey of the three newsgroups. 


The Survey 

The survey asked questions about their posting habits and feelings about their 
participation in the newsgroups, how they get news about TV shows, fandom in general, and 
general demographic questions (Surveys, 2002). 

In early January I posted a notice about a survey to the three newsgroups. The post 
consisted of a paragraph about the survey and why I was doing it. I gave a URL for them to go 
to actually answer the survey, so that the newsgroup wouldn’t be clogged with perhaps unwanted 
traffic. A week later I sent another notice. I half expected to receive somewhat nasty posts about 
my doing this, but only one semi-negative post showed up on RAST. A few questions were 
raised in ATH and ATXF. Since these were asked publicly, I responded to the newsgroups. Ifa 


question came to me in private e-mail, I responded privately. 


Results and Discussion 

Here is a brief report of my findings. I received 52 answers total, 27 from ATH, 14 from 
ATXF, and 11 from RAST. Not huge numbers, but at least respectable in this context. 
However, the numbers are not high enough to make the results generalizable beyond these three 
newsgroups. All the tables display percentages (% may not add to 100% due to rounding). 


First, the basic demographics of the respondents: 


Sex of Respondents (%) 


Female Male 
ATH 70 30 
ATXF 79 21 
RAST 64 36 
ALL 71 29 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


these newsgroups, looking at actual posts, ATH had a majority of women, ATXF had about 
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The results of the gender question were very interesting. In my previous research with 


equal numbers, and RAST had a majority of men posting. One reason for this discrepancy could 


be due to the possibility that women tend to be more responsive to surveys. Another recent 
survey of respondents to an online TV fandom questionnaire split very similarly, with 65% 


female and 35% male. This is contrasted with a general survey of users of the Internet, that 


found only 39% female and 61% male (Costello, 1999). 


Age of Respondents (%) 


<20 yrs 21-30 yrs 31-40 yrs 41-50 yrs 51-60 yrs >61 yrs 
ATH 0 26 19 44 11 0 
ATXF 0 29 36 29 0 7 
RAST 0 9 27 55 9 0 
ALL 0 23 25 42 8 2 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


The age of survey respondents is older than might be expected. Overall, three-quarters 


are 31 years old and older. This likely reflects in part that newsgroups are the oldest part of the 


Internet. Younger people may tend to congregate in more immediate, synchronous forms of 


CMC, such as chat rooms, Internet Relay Chat, and AOL’s Instant Messaging. 


Education of Respondents (“%) 


HS Some Coll Bachelors Masters PhD 
ATH 4 41 41 15 0 
ATXF 0 29 36 21 14 
RAST 9 9 46 27 9 
ALL 4 31 40 19 6 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


The groups tend to be well educated, with all but a few having some college or more and a 
handful with PhD’s. 
Then I asked a number of general questions about people’s posting habits and the norms 


of the newsgroup in respect to off-topic posts: 


How long have you been posting to and reading the newsgroup? 


<1 yr 1-2 yrs 2-4 yrs 4-6 yrs 6-10 yrs >10 yrs 
ATH 15 7 30 41 7 0 
ATXF 0 0 50 29 21 0 
RAST 36 9 18 18 9 9 
ALL 15 6 33 33 12 2 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


Do you tend to initiate new topics, respond to others, or both? (%) 


New Respond Both N/A 
ATH 0 59 41 0 
ATXF 7 a7 29 7 
RAST 0 36 18 46 
ALL 2 54 33 12 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


The majority of people in both ATH and ATXF have been posting longer than 2 years, while 


those in RAST are much more fragmented. It is interesting that only in ATXF does anyone 
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admit to only starting threads.. And nearly half of RAST only reads and never posts at all. ATH 


appears to have a greater percentage of readers actually posting. That, combined with some 


readers of less than 2 years (as opposed to ATXF) indicates that ATH is a bit more welcoming to 


‘newbies’ (those who are new to the Internet or to Usenet newsgroups). 


How often are off-topic messages posted? (%) 


Always Often Sometimes 
ATH 30 56 15 
ATXF 28 64 7 
RAST 9 27 64 
ALL 25 52 23 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 
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Do you think off-topic posts are a problem in the newsgroup? (“%) 


Yes No No Answer 
ATH 7 93 0 
ATXF 26 64 0 
RAST 18 73 9 
ALL 17 81 2 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


Off-topic posts are discussed as an entity a great deal in newsgroups. The bigger and 
busier the group, the greater the problem can be, with the signal to noise ratio so skewed that no 
one can find threads of interest. But newsgroup norms can vary in this area. In ATH, off-topic 
threads are the norm, practically. Without new episodes to discuss, that isn’t too surprising. In 
fact, many groups in the alt.tv. area go dormant after a show ends. I think there are a couple of 
reasons why off-topic posts are rare in RAST. Number one is that it in the rec hierarchy, where 
the so-called rules of Usenet are more enforced, and the other thing is the sheer number of 
possible shows to talk about. Traffic in the group also is important. ATH is less busy than 
ATXF, so off-topic posts can be tolerated more. 

I asked some open-ended questions about what they liked best and least about the group 
and why they came back. Over and over, for both ATH and ATXF, the same words appeared— 
community, camaraderie, friendship, love of the show, and news and information about the 
show and its actors. Humor was also mentioned frequently for ATXF. In RAST, on the other 
hand, news and information was mentioned the most. As for what they liked least, trolls, flames, 
and petty bickering were most frequently mentioned. True trolls are very disruptive in an online 


community. A troll is someone who begins posting to a newsgroup or other sort of online 
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community with the express purpose of disturbing the community, usually by posting items such 
as how terrible the show is, and posting so often that their posts overwhelm the regular posters. 
I asked if they felt there was a sense of community in the newsgroup. Large majorities 


answered yes in both ATH and ATXF. Such was not the case in RAST. 


Do you think there is a sense of community in the newsgroup? (%) 


Yes No Uncertain No Answer 
ATH 81 4 7 7 
ATXF 86 14 0 0 
RAST 9 27 55 9 
ALL 67 12 15 6 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


Have you ever met any members of the newsgroup in person? (%) 


Yes No 
ATH 78 22 
ATXF 50 50 
RAST 27 73 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


If no, do you have any desire to meet anyone? (“%) 


Yes No No Answer 
ATH 15 7 78 
ATXF 21 7 71 
RAST 0 64 36 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 
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Do you think this changed the interaction on the group? (%) 


Yes No No Answer 
ATH 37 48 15 
ATXF 29 7 64 
RAST 9 18 73 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


Lots of folks in both ATH and ATXF have actually met in person, through a variety of 
means, including show conventions, private gatherings, and just hooking up because someone 
was going to be traveling to a particular city. Many thought this had consequences in the 
interaction of the group online, both positive and negative. Most comments were positive, 
including appreciating getting to know each other even better to feeling good about recognizing 
faces of the posters. The negative comments were more along the lines of making new folks feel 
excluded because of a preponderance of injokes and acronyms specific to the group. 

One major impact of the Internet, according to the survey, is in the area of news and 
information about the shows. Pre-Internet days, most people relied on the few printed sources 
they could find. Now, there are many many sources, and fans hunger for news all the time. 

Fanfiction is another topic all on its own, but I wanted to have another gauge of the 
impact of the Internet. And it is clear that fanfiction is much more widely read now, I’m sure 


because it is so easy to get to: 


Did you read fanfiction before the WWW? What about now? (%, without the no answers) 


Often- Often-now | Some- Some-now | Never- Never-now 
preW preWw preW 

ATH 4 30 30 37 63 33 

ATXF 14 50 21 21 64 29 

RAST 18 18 18 36 55 36 


ATH n=27; ATXF n=14; RAST n=11 


I asked a question about what sort of recipe folks might contribute to a community 
cookbook. Many thought this was a strange question, but I had just been to a lecture on the 
writing and publishing of cookbooks, and community cookbooks were discussed. I thought it 
might be an interesting measure of the cohesiveness of the group. In fact, I think this did end up 
reflecting the groups. For ATH, the most common recipes suggested were for desserts, sweets, 
and chocolates. Food threads have a distinguished history in that group. For ATXF, on the other 
hand, most of the recipes suggested were humorous: Tooms Liver and Onions, Donnie Pfaster’s 
Buffalo (Chicken) Fingers, and Roasted Peeps in Garlic Sauce (peeps being a major thread at 


times). For RAST, the majority said they wouldn’t contribute. 


Brief Conclusions 

The results of this survey of alt.tv.highlander (ATH), alt.tv.x-files (ATXF), and rec.arts.sf.tv 
(RAST) indicate that the Internet has definitely had an impact on at least these fandoms. People 
are able to get much more news and information about their shows, they read fanfiction much 
more, and they have met and interacted with others from all over the world and walks of life that 
they would not have encountered before. The feeling of community that has developed in ATH 


and ATXF is real and very important to the participants. 
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One final note. Plus ca change c’est la meme chose. In a brief essay on the history of 
science fiction fandom, the author, Gregory Benford (1996) discussed the rise of letters in 
science fiction magazines, thus the rise of fandom. He claims it anticipated much of the current 


Net culture, even in the use of emoticons. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND IDEOLOGY: THE "AURA" OF 
COMPUTER/INTERNET-BORNE REPRESENTATIONS 


Gengxin Su 


Walter Benjamin argues in his seminal essay "The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction" that mechanically reproduced art works, sold as consumer goods, have lost the 
"aura" and traditional "authority" that characterize the original art objects. This is because, 
according to Benjamin, the easy availability of and closer access to these works, made possible 
by technologies of mechanical reproduction, greatly reduce the distance between art and people, 
which is essential to the ritualistic function of art objects. As a result of the loss of "aura," works 
of art no longer absorb their beholders, but are absorbed by them (Benjamin 219-253). 

Benjamin's observation continues to be a valid one in our age. In fact, its validity is 
further strengthened by the capability of today's technology, much of which was not foreseeable 
during his time. Computers, for example, not only are capable of reproducing works of art at a 
much faster rate than any machine in the nineteenth century, but allow them to be scrutinized and 
manipulated in a way inconceivable in any time prior to ours. Besides, while during the 
mechanical age it was still possible, though to a much reduced degree, to speak of the original 
and the copy (hence the question of authenticity), today in the digital world to say so would be 
nonsensical as the distinction between the two is truly nonexistent. The duplicate of a picture 
made with a computer, for instance, is completely identical to the original file in every sense of 
the word. Meanwhile, digital duplication is not constrained by the availability/quality of 
material as mechanical reproduction sometimes is.' More importantly perhaps, computer 
networks can now transfer images and texts between previously unlikely places/persons in the 


split of a second. 
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Ironically, however, the advent of the digital age has also brought about changes that in 
some ways reverse the said transformation of works of art. For while the new information 
technology does facilitate mechanical reproduction in an unprecedented degree, it has also 
created around art objects and their representations, especially those which are accessed using 
the new technology, a new and quite different kind of "aura." Among the several components of 
this "aura" is the sense of being "cool" to use a now gradually globalized American slang word 
that surrounds computer/Internet-borne digital representations. Obviously, this "aura" has more 
to do with the channel and the genre of representations than with their content; yet it is one that 
is associated not so much with computer technology per se as with the state of being 
technologically the most advanced, which today happens to be symbolized by the daily 
advancing microcomputer technology. As a result, the mere fact that something is presented or 
transferred in digital format somehow always makes it more attractive than usual, or simply, 
"cool." My personal experience indicates that the use of computer technology in classroom 
teaching visibly heightens student interest. Of the three classes for which I served as a teaching 
assistant in the University of Arizona, for example, two were taught by professors using 
conventional slide projectors and the other by one using a notebook computer hooked up to a 
digital projector. Student attention in the last class was clearly the most intense even to a casual 
observer. Taking into consideration the disparity in the professors' personal attractiveness and 
teaching ability, the difference which the computer technology made still cannot be disregarded. 
In addition to the obvious advantage of a computer-assisted presentation in terms of picture 
quality and ease of use, the mere awareness of being taught with the latest technology seemed an 
important source of excitement for many students, especially around 1997, when the technology 


was still fresh. In fact, the "aura" of "coolness" seems relevant to, and present largely in the eyes 
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of, the younger generation, whose natural sense of curiosity makes them vulnerable to the 
attractions of technological advancement. This is best illustrated by the worldwide 
dissemination of the word "cool," itself a youthful epithet, via the youth-dominated Internet, 
putting nervous language police from France to China on high alert.” 

Like the "aura" that surrounds traditional art objects, the new "aura" of "coolness" 
enveloping the digital media also helps representation absorb the user/beholder, though in a 
slightly different way. Instead of being part of the ritualistic function of the art objects, this 
"aura," illusory in nature, acts as a source of pleasure that makes the act of reading/viewing an 
enjoyable experience. Such absorption/attraction, needless to say, has far-reaching ideological 
implications, in part because it is closely associated with an increasingly important channel of 
representation. To say the least, the irresistible attraction of digitally transmitted genres of 
representation immeasurably facilitates the reception of the message conveyed by the 
representation, regardless of and oftentimes despite, the actual content of the message itself. The 
aforementioned classes I observed in the University of Arizona, for example, taught the same 
general education course, Chinese Civilization (from ancient times till early nineteenth century), 
with basically the same texts. The difference could only come from the format. It is not unusual 
that a student may spend hours reading/viewing/playing on a computer (for all the eye stress) 
something which he/she would not care even to take a look at if it were printed on paper. The 
fact that many people are virtually glued to the computer/Internet is a quite telling sign of the 
pleasure of this form. Simply put, the digital form not only heightens attention to a piece of 
work but increases its chance of being accepted. 

Perhaps never since the rise of the novel has the form of a work become so critically 


important to its consumption. In fact, the Internet and digitally transmitted representations are 
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causing the same debate that once surrounded the novel in its early years. Quite remarkably, 
opponents of the digital genres, who range from totalitarian governments to conservative 
members of the US congress, share a similar concern with guardians of traditional morality of 
the eighteenth-century England, who were professedly alarmed by the insidious popularity of the 
novel, hence the new genre/channel's threat to social morality. It is evident from the following 
condemnations of the novel (as reading material for young women) that the chief cause of the 
moralists' concern was the seductive energy of literature, now fully released for the first time by 
the novel form: 
Instruction they [novels] convey none. They paint Scenes of Pleasure and Passion 
altogether improper for you to behold, even with the Mind's Eye. Their 
Descriptions are often loose and luscious in a High Degree; their representations 
of Love between the sexes are almost universally overstrained. (Fordyce 272-273, 
qtd in Clery 96). 

A young woman, who employs her time in reading novels, will never find 
amusement in any other books. Her mind will be soon debauched by licentious 
descriptions, and lascivious images, and she will consequently remain the same 
insignificant creature through life; her mind will become a magazine of trifles and 
follies, or rather impure and wanton ideas. (Robertson 44-45, qtd in Clery 96). 

These outcries are echoed, more than 200 years later, by opponents of the Internet. Arne 
Owens, director of communications for the Christian Coalition, for example, cited a similar 
reason for his disappointment at the US Supreme Court's striking down on the Communications 


Decency Act, a law which was designed to place restrictions on the use of the Net: "We believe 
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that it is going to expose America's children to the worst kind of pornographic material ... It's a 
sad day for our nation" (Bray par. 3). 

The moralists' concerns about the harmful social consequences of both the novel and the 
Internet are not based entirely on the contents of these forms, though. Much of the anxiety comes 
from the power of the form. The very forms of the novel and the digital media are by nature 
seductive. In the case of the novel, for example, the formal features of the literary genre not only 
allow contents that are not accommodated by other genres to be brought to the readers for the 
first time, but present them in a highly realistic manner. In particular, the conversational style of 
the novel, which gives the genre the capacity to represent ordinary people and their life, reduces 
the distance between the author and the reader, lending the work a sense of familiarity and even 
trustworthiness (especially as compared with poetry and romance). Such familiarity and trust, no 
doubt, are potentially subversive as they render the possibility of life imitating literature becomes 
more real than ever. Computer/Internet-borne representations present an even bigger threat: for 
one thing, they make texts and images more freely available and more easily transmitted; for 
another, the graphic interface of computers also allows whatever social impact of the contents to 
far exceed what the novel is capable of. Compared with the traditional novel form, 
computer/Internet-borne representations enjoy the additional seductive "aura" of being "cool." 

Quick to sense the appeal of this "coolness," especially to the younger generation, 
political and economic interests lost little time in filling the cyberspace with messages targeted at 
the young people. The intended audience of these messages is often signaled by the youthful 
language and style they use. In fact, even web sites whose contents are not by nature oriented 
towards any specific age groups frequently rush to adopt such "cool" styles, a clear indication of 


the general hegemonic status of a youthful character on the Internet. This is especially so with 
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advertisement bands which appear on the pages of major web sites. Most human figures that 
appear in those ads--to cite just one aspect are young, seemingly carefree and occasionally 
slightly rebellious images. The page shown in Figure 1, the web site of Broadpoint, a company 
that offers free long distance calls (for listening to their ads), includes most of the features I have 


mentioned. The icons on that page are, for example, of a very youthful, if not infantile, 
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Figure 1: Front Page of Broadpoint Web Site with Netzero Ad Band at theBottom of 


Screen 


character. The right-most of the three images located close to the bottom of the screen shows a 


hand holding a pen writing on a computer screen (instead of on a sheet of paper!). 
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Quite notably, it is a left hand, which carries a suggestion of slight unconventionality. Going 
further down the page, at the very bottom of the screen is the ad band from Netzero, a company 
that offers free Internet connection (in exchange for the ad band, which must be displayed 
somewhere on the screen).’ The young woman that appears in this ad (along with the language) 
also puts on a very youthful, and in the next gesture (in which she teasingly reaching towards 
you, with a handheld device in hand), naughty, appearance." 

Corporations' coming to the Internet is really not surprising, given the immense economic 
value of this channel of information and given capitalism's innate expansion-prone nature. What 
is noteworthy is the unusual weight they seem to assign to the young population as a part of their 
market and the length they go to in order to capture that portion of the market. In their effort to 
attract the attention and arouse the interest of the young people, companies do more than just 
coming to the world of digital representations; they spare no resources to appear Net-worthy, to 
be "cool." 

This illusory sense of "coolness," which makes computer/Internet-borne representations 
seem enticing and attractive, is potentially problematic as it camouflages in a progressive 
sugarcoat messages that may be politically or morally questionable. One good example of such 
sugarcoated political incorrectness is the digital caricature of an Asian figure, Mr. Wong, by the 
web site Icebox.com. The ostensibly "rebellious" style of the site somehow makes the portrayal 
of this ugly and ridiculous clownish figure more tolerable or even enjoyable (see Figures 2 and 
3). This impression is confirmed by the presence of the ad band in Figure 3, a sure sign that the 
web site is commercially viable, hence reasonably popular among Net users. In fact, "Mr. 
Wong" is only one of the dozen or so sections of Icebox, which also includes one ridiculing 


homosexuals ("Queer Duck"). While there is little doubt that racism and bigotry always enjoy 
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some appeal to certain sections of the population, it is equally unlikely that "Icebox's" popularity 
is grounded entirely or mainly in its contents. A large part of its attraction clearly comes from 
the "aura" of "coolness" created by its style and language. After all, the very name "Icebox," 


which does imply "coolness," seems designed precisely to contribute to that impression. 
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Figure 2 The "Mr. Wong" Section of the WWW.Icebox.com 


The "aura" of "coolness" surrounding digital representations is, moreover, frequently 
reinforced by the unusual accessibility of the digital media in general and the illusion of 
democracy often associated with the new technology. Unlike print publications and films, which 


one must pay to view/read, or television programs, over the schedule of which one has little or 
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no control at all, Internet-borne publications are only several "clicks" away to anyone with an 
Internet connection, which is again either free or at little cost to the user.” At the same time, 
while publishing books or making films are means of expression quite off limits to the majority 
of people, the Internet is an open forum where, theoretically speaking, anyone who so desires can 
post texts, images and sounds at many places, including one's own web site (There are numerous 
companies that offer free web spaces in addition to paid ones). Although for most people the 
openness of the forum is largely a theoretical possibility,° such possibility has created a 
misleading perception of the democratic nature of the Internet. This illusion in turn puts the Net 
in a highly positive light, helping to attract to it people who have turned away from traditional 
media for lack of personal choice or control over the content, which they dislike. The slightly 
non-conformist air of the Internet, for instance, to which the reputed omnipresence of 
mischievous hackers, who have made the digital world a heaven of their own, has made a 
significant contribution, has a particularly strong appeal to people disillusioned at reality or 
situated outside the mainstream categories--helpless young people, angry blacks, bohemian 
artists, etc. A symbolic space of this character, not surprisingly, caters especially well to the 


rebellious urge of teenagers. 
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Figure 3: Opening Page of a Movie Featuring Mr. Wong and his Boss 
(On the upper right hand corner of the page is an ad band.) 


The magic power of the cool "aura" of the digital media plainly illustrates how, as the 
commonplace saying often puts it, the "form" becomes part of the "message." Because the 
Internet and the genres of digital representations it carries employ the most advanced computer 
technology, somehow they always seem to be associated with the progressive, the politically 
correct--an impression that seems well collaborated by the widely shared (mis-)perception of 
their democratic and rebellious character. Just as the novel was considered in its nascent days 
the form of literature most closely associated with individualism and innovation (hence the word 


novel) (Watt 13), the very form of computer/Internet-borne digital media has become the symbol 
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of progress and freedom in our age (when it is still young and fresh). These perceptions of the 
novel and digital representations reaffirm what Georg Lukacs said about form and ideology in 
his discussion about the novel, as summarized here by Eagleton: that "the true bearers of 
ideology in art are the very forms rather than abstractable content, of the work itself" (24).’ To 
be fair, though, the digital form, compared with print literature and the electronic media, does 
represent a great leap forward insofar it creates the technical possibility, if not reality as yet, of a 
more democratic channel of representation, of greater individual choice and expression--only 
that this potential is far from being realized under today's economic and political relations. In 
fact, yet quite on the contrary, it is precisely the unreserved faith in this liberating potential of the 
Net that is preventing, even though only indirectly, the realization of this potential, for this blind 
faith tends to discourage critical, discriminating reading of the contents of the Internet, which is 
still dominated by big corporations and governments, as they have dominated elsewhere. 

The halo around the digital media constitutes an important component of the seductive 
force of ideology in our age. The US military provides a good example of how a key state 
apparatus can make use of the highly ideological appeal of computer/Internet-borne digital media 
to advance its interests. Facing a severe personnel shortage problem in the midst of a booming 
economy, military recruiters jumped onto the bandwagon of the Internet and the digital world to 
rouse the interest of an apathetic youth population virtually immune to traditional patriotic 
indoctrination. Today, in addition to expensive television commercials, the various branches of 
the armed forces are running numerous recruitment web sites, such as www.airforce.com, 
www.army.com, Www.marines.com, www.goarmy.com, www.navyjobs.com, which are also 
being advertised on the Internet and elsewhere. These URL's appear on almost every brochure, 


postcard and flyer from the armed forces that I have obtained either via mail or at the 2000 air 
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show held at the Davis-Monthan Air Force Base in Tucson, Arizona. Apart from providing an 
effective means to "get the word out" (An important part of these sites is to advertise the 
financial benefits of joining the services, such as recruitment bonuses and reimbursements for 
college tuition.), these sites also put the military in a quite different light, making it seem a 
"cool" place to go to. 

This aura of "coolness" is further strengthened by youth-oriented contents such as 
pictures of powerful weapons, masculine icons, and exciting games of destruction, which often 
create in the young readers a strong though illusory sense of power. Most of these sites are 
stylish graphic-intense pages, often carefully tailored to the tastes of prospective recruits of 
different groups based on age, class and educational level. The US Navy's recruitment site, for 
example, is divided into several sections, each intended for students of an educational level, as 
well as one for teachers and parents, with slightly different incentives for each.* Quite notably, 
even young teenagers have one section ("15 & Under") specially designed for them.” Instead of 
listing economic benefits as in other sections, it features free online games, which are 
simulations of combat operations, apparently to get adolescents acquainted with and excited at 
naval life, thereby mentally preparing them for potential recruits of the service.'° 

The Marine Corps, apparently fearing to appear backward, also takes full advantage of 
the latest computer technology in its recruitment campaign. Apart from running a similar site on 
the World Wide Web, it gives away free CD ROMs containing information about the Marine 
Corps and life in the service. One CD, entitled Camp Marine, leads the user through a virtual 
tour of the US Marines: its history, major weaponry, training center, the Marine University, 
mostly with digitally simulated pictures. It also contains a game about the "Proving Station," a 


place similar to Dante's Purgatorio in the Divine Comedy, where the user must prove his/her 
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"worthiness" before being allowed to enter other parts of the camp.'' One culturally interesting 
feature about the game, which merits another article, is that the game purposefully stimulates and 
plays on self-styled toughness of young adults by using language that humiliates substandard 
performance. 

Michel Foucault argues, through his voluminous genealogical studies of the sciences and 
social institutions, that power produces its effect through the knowledge generated in discourse. 
This knowledge apparently also includes technological literacy, which, as my above analysis 
indicates, not only makes discourse accessible but helps create around certain genres an enticing 
"aura" that assists their reception. Young people's relative technological advantage over older 
generations, for example, allows power to consolidate its grip on them through means made 
possible precisely by their technological expertise. Young people's access to and proficiency in 
certain new channels and genres, in other words, allow themselves to be "entrapped" by the very 
things they are presumably rebelling against. Such entrapment also accentuates the one aspect 
that does not receive much attention in Foucault's conception of power and discourse: the formal 
aspect of representation. While power becomes powerful mainly because the knowledge that 
discourse produces bears its imprint, the reception of this knowledge also depends in a high 
degree on the form. This essay has demonstrated how an appealing form contributes to the 
favorable reception of the knowledge. For this reason, the productive nature of power (Foucault, 
History of Sexuality I Chapter I, especially 30-31) is perhaps inseparable from the expansionist/ 
colonizing tendency of its form. In order to get its message across, power occupies the symbolic 
space of the intended audience, adopts its genre of representation and "deigns" to speak its 
language. The US military's current recruitment campaign, for example, betrays a tendency or 


proneness to literally colonize the breeding ground of the young generation by ideology and its 
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economic and political incarnations. This New York Times report indicates that such tendency 

is driven by a conscious endeavor: 
Last year Mr. Cohen decided that the military had to change its recruiting 
strategy, and he hired two private consultants to draw up a plan. The 
recommendations were fairly severe. The military, the consultants said, has to go 
where the young people are -- on the Internet, at shopping malls, answering e- 
mail messages and watching MTV. "We're going to do something other than 
putting an ad on television once a year on Super Bowl Sunday," Mr. Cohen said. 
(Becker A16) 

The apparent success of the military's strategy of symbolic colonization (see the 
following USA Today report) encourages its continuation even after recruitment. According to 
this news report, the armed forces provide their personnel with easy access to the Internet to keep 
them hooked and happy: 

Military Uses Net to Get connected with Gen Y Keeps Recruits Online to 
Keep Them Happy 

From giving young Army soldiers laptop computers to take college 
courses online to redesigning Navy ships to tap into the skills of Web-surfing 
sailors, the military is attempting to appeal to one demographic group as never 
before. Often defined as men and women 22 and younger, Generation Y also has 
also been described as the Net or Digital Generation or the Baby Echo 
Generation. Plagued by persistent problems in persuading young people to join 
and stay in the military, the services are meeting this group on its own turf by 


launching projects to find thousands of recruits each year via the Internet. A year 
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ago, Maj. Gen. Evan Gaddis, head of the Army Recruiting Command, faced a 
shortfall of 6,000 recruits. This year, he says, the Army will sign up more than 
enough soldiers to meet its target of 80,000, thanks in part to the Internet. "You 
have to operate where young people go. That's why all our recruiters use 
laptops," Gaddis says (Moniz 18A). 
The military's strategy suggests that while ideology may be social in nature, as Althusser argues, 
it always begins with representation, or the symbolic. It spawns itself in your channel of 
representation, speaking you language. It becomes part of you in order for you to become part of 
it. It is, in other words, a form of reversed assimilation. And in that sense, the "aura" of the 
digital representations is more similar to that of traditional art objects than it appears at first 
glance. These two kinds of "auras" perform largely the same social function: for like traditional 
art objects, the new media, with their "cool," progressive and oftentimes rebellious "aura," serve 


to bring user/reader into the fold of ideology, albeit indirectly. 


Endnotes 

' A photocopy of Mona Lisa, for instance, may lose something of the original during 
reproduction. Its picture quality is also limited by both the duplication technology and the 
quality of the paper/film. These problems do not exist for digitally composed graphics. 

* There is no equivalent for this word in the Chinese language. Ku, originally meaning cruel and 
merciless, is a recent neologism largely created and spread by young people with access to the 
Internet. 

> There is no connection between Netzero, the service provider, and Broadband, the source of 


the content. 
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* Not shown here, for it flips too fast to be captured. 

> Most schools in the US provide free Internet connection on campus. Commercial services are 
very affordable nowadays. Most providers, such Netzero, offer free service in exchange for the 
display ad bands, like the one shown in Figure one. 

° Major forum sites, such as those of CNN and New York Times, do not allow direct posts. 
While personal sites may sound like a good alternative, they are practically ineffective as few 
have the resources to widely advertise themselves as the big corporations do. For this reason ,the 
Internet is largely a mirror of the actual reality of the world, with major media giants still 
dominating this sphere of representation. 

’ For more see Luk<cs, The Historical Novel (London, 1962). 

* The groups are divided by educational level only, but other factors are apparently also taken 
into consideration. 

” The URL of that web site is: www.navyjobs.com. 

'° The menu of the opening page of that site uses Java technology to simulate the real touch and 
feel of a navy radar screen. The user can have the green screen display different group-specific 
sections by moving the mouse along its outer circle. For more on this, go to www.navyjobs.com. 
'! The sense of power and excitement of one playing a destructive game is certainly much 


greater than the vicarious pleasure of watching an action movie. 
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TERRORISM ON THE WEB: THE BATTLE FOR HEARTS 
AND MINDS 


Kevin LaGrandeur 


Web sites set up to support terrorist and hate organizations are increasingly common. 
According to the Southern Poverty Law Center, which tracks hate groups and their activities, the 
number of Internet Web sites put up by such groups has “been growing steadily since Don Black 
first put up Stormfront in March 1995” (Intelligence Report 2001). These sites are essentially 
inexpensive billboards or, more accurately, propaganda machines planted where children and 
impressionable adults may find them. Their poisonous message is frightening to educators like 
myself because they are so cheap, easy to implement, immediate, and accessible. Plenty of other 
people are alarmed as well: “Throughout the Western hemisphere, government officials, parents, 
educators, human rights groups and many others have loudly warned of the noxious effects of 
these sites” (/R 2001). But fighting the effects of these sites is difficult. We are caught, as a 
country, between the rock of constitutionally guaranteed free speech and the hard place of moral 
outrage. How, then, do we deal with such heinous websites, put in public space so cheaply? 
Short of censorship, one of the only ways to combat the potential effects of terrorist Web sites is 
to arm ourselves with the sword of rhetorical insight. If people can be taught to understand the 
way that images and text work in tandem on Web sites to persuade their users, then perhaps they 
can parry the persuasive effects of these sites. 

Every year, the SPLC’s “Intelligence Project” tallies the numbers of active hate groups, 
as well as the number of Web sites these groups have posted on the Internet. The statistics are 
unnerving. From 1998 to 2000, the number of hate sites on the Internet nearly doubled, jumping 


from 163 to 305. These sites, according to experts, act as veritable “brochures for hate groups.” 
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Indeed, though there is disagreement, “Some believe that Web sites do significantly aid 
recruiting” (ZR 2001). Especially, they may aid in attracting those who are disaffected and 
looking for a target for their anger, or those who harbor secret racist or partisan beliefs, but are 
nervous about exposing themselves by contacting radical groups. These disaffected but hesitant 
individuals are susceptible to the seductive support that the Web sites of hate and terrorist groups 
provide for their nascent, toxic beliefs. Moreover, and perhaps just as dangerously, according to 
the most recent reviews by experts, Web sites put up by such groups now often act as portals to 
private, online discussion groups where hardened propagandists can prey upon those who are 
confused about their beliefs (ZR 2001). These discussion forums, which are often password 
protected, provide an environment where longtime members can freely and privately regale 
potential recruits with justification for their anger. As David Goldman, head of the now defunct 
HateWatch.org points out, “Extremists need to be told that what they do is good and right and 
true.... These interactive [discussion] groups, even more than the Web, let them feel hope, like 
they’re participating in a community bigger than themselves” (/R 2001). 

Many ideas have been proposed as to how we, as a community, might counter the 
onslaught of hate on the Web; the most radical of these notions focuses on banning or censoring 
the Web presence of selected organizations. Germany’s government, for example, at one point 
proposed staging electronic assaults on racist Web sites using the same type of denial of service 
attacks that hackers used to shut down Yahoo and Ebay in 2000. In such an attack, a 
programmer floods the target Website with so many requests for information that the site’s main 
computer crashes. Obviously, this type of solution poses a problem in our country, where the 


freedom of speech is considered a God-given right. A more subtle and, in the long run, more 
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effective alternative to outright censorship would be to foster a greater public consciousness of 
the visual and textual rhetoric that underlies hate-based Web sites. 

Since both text and graphics and the interaction between the two are used as modes of 
rhetoric in the context of multimedia, classical rhetoric provides a good basis for a defensive 
analytical system that would allow the deconstruction of terrorist websites on a person-by-person 
basis. Ironically, Aristotle, in his 2500-year-old work, the Rhetoric, was the first to delineate 
succinctly the cure for this modern plague afflicting our World Wide Web by identifying the 
ways by which human susceptibility to persuasion operates. In his view, although hard evidence 
should be sufficient to convince reasonable individuals of a particular argument, so many people 
are incapable of understanding the implications of evidence by themselves, that they are prone to 
the effects of what Aristotle calls “artistic appeals” put forth by clever rhetoricians. These 
appeals are predicated on Jogos, pathos, and ethos—that is, the power of logic (which can be 
appealingly false), emotion, and the perceived credibility of the rhetor. The Web pages of well- 
known hate groups provide examples of how text combined with images—even including 
typographical forms—can lend undue credibility and dangerous emotional force to their 
Websites.(1) 

Terrorist groups use Web sites in a number of ways; however, because the Web is an 
increasingly graphical medium, appeals to the emotion and credibility inherent in pictures are 
their most common rhetorical tactics. As opposed to these emotional and credibility-based 
influences, appeals to logic are mainly textual, consisting of essays filled with specious 
reasoning that are attached to the sites. In either case, the initial hook to any of these Web sites 
is always the graphical image. One of the most evident ways in which graphics are used is to 


evoke emotions of encouragement to members’ sense of “holy mission.” Many sites accomplish 
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this by including images associated with crusades: flags and symbols specially identified with 
their cause; people in heroic postures—often militaristic ones; and other martial images, often 
including weapons. An example of this is the Web site put up by Hizbollah, a radical Muslim 


group based in the Middle East (see figure 1, below). 


BP hizbollah - Microsoft Internet Explorer 


(Figure 1) 


In the homepage of Hizbollah’s Web site, pictured above, one can see in the background 
vague images of tanks (in the upper left of the window) and of a man hoisting a flag (in the upper 
right). Centered in the foreground are images of the State of Israel and of a fist holding an 
assault rifle in the air. The rhetoric of all of these graphics is meant to evoke a holy crusade and 
its attendant emotions. It encourages the viewer to see himself (the images on this and other 
pages of the site are all of men) as a part of that campaign. Interestingly, the aims of this 


campaign are not literal, but implied; they are only defined by the militaristic graphics and by the 
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shape of a territory. This is another way of targeting and rallying a particular kind of viewer: 
those who are particularly aggrieved by the loss of Palestinian territory to Israel would feel an 
instant recognition and emotional reaction at the graphical representation of what was their 
former homeland. This, in turn, would increase their identification with the militaristic feelings 
associated with the images of guns and tanks, and with the sense of justification that those 
feelings are, as Goldman noted, “good and right and true.” This whole rhetorical appeal is even 
supported at the typographical level by tricks that are part of the Web’s unique rhetorical 
makeup: In the picture above, the bright yellow arm and hand holding the assault rifle are also 
part of the written text, which reinforces the violent emotional content of the both the text and 
the site. 

Similar rhetorical tactics are used by domestic hate groups, as well. For instance, 
Stormfront, the first of the white supremacist groups to establish an Internet presence, has 
“alternative” national flags on its Website—a Confederate flag and one that bears some 
resemblance to the Revolutionary War flag, with its thirteen stars in a circle, but with a different 
striped pattern. Stormfront labels this latter flag the “Confederate National Flag”—a clear 
attempt to draw an association between their cause and the American Revolution. The Aryan 
Nations’ Web site also has the group’s version of a flag: it is red, white and blue with an “x” 


pattern at its center reminiscent of the Confederate flag (see figure 2, below). 
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(Figure 2) 


There is also a form like a crucifix in the middle of the flag, which is composed of 
e combination of a sword standing tip down, topped by a gold crown, and crossed by a horizontal 
beam that is bent into a shape like a swastika. This strange crucifix, which occupies the middle 
of the Aryan Nations’ homepage, is obviously meant to echo a combination of the crusader 
cross, Nazi emblem, Confederate flag and the American flag—a symbolic jumble that conveys 
an implicit claim of might, right, bold revolution, and the image of racial exclusiveness. This 
last ingredient in the graphical mix is reinforced by the picture of a blond young, Aryan-looking 
man with a Hitleresque haircut that forms part of the background of the page, and also by an 
anti-Semitic quotation from Hitler’s Mein Kampf—one which invokes the name of God as part 
of a “holy mission” against Jews. 

Increasingly, the Web sites of many hate groups and terrorist groups seem to walk a 
rhetorical tightrope. They want to appear powerful to their members, but they also seem to find 
it necessary to cast themselves as victims, or at least as harmless, in an attempt to win sympathy 


from those who might visit their sites out of curiosity or as a potential adversary. Such 
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paradoxical rhetorical stances—which represent an attempt to bend the ethos of their sites to gain 
wider credibility—is evident on the Hizbollah site. In their homepage, one will notice that in the 
upper right corner is a hyperlink that is labeled “English Site.” On the upper left is a hyperlink 
labeled in Arabic, which takes one to a site for Arabic speakers. The difference between these 
two pages is remarkable: the site for English speakers is dominated by images of a young boy 
waving a Palestinian flag and of another facing down a tank with his arm cocked to throw a 
stone. In the background of the page are pictures of a mosque’s dome and of a dead young 
Palestinian lying in a coffin. On the Arabic language page, however, the images are neither as 
benign nor as innocent. Here, there are pictures of a bearded mullah waving an assault rifle, of 
armed, Arabic men standing on a tank (with the tank’s cannon pointed menacingly toward the 
viewer), and of a Muslim fighter carrying a wounded comrade from a battle scene. The scenes 
of victimhood on the English language pages are clearly an attempt to gain sympathy for 
Hizbollah in the English-speaking world; but the Web’s designers evidently felt that the Arabic 
language pages called for a more bellicose rhetorical design to appeal to Hizbollah’s constituents 
and potential recruits in the Muslim world. Apparently, the designers have gambled that English 
speakers would simply not be interested in clicking on the Arabic language hyperlinks. 

As the design of Hizbollah’s Web site implies, recruitment is an important function of 
such sites and, because of this, other hate sites also try to strike some balance between disarming 
and aggressive rhetorical content. Stormfront, for instance, in an attempt to appear “warm and 
fuzzy” to those who may have children and, perhaps, women who might think that the 
organization is only for single white males, has a children’s site attached to its homepage. This 
“kids page” has innocuous attractions like a “games” link and a link to a page with amusing 


optical illusions. There is nothing overtly political about these links. Their evident rhetorical 
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purpose is simply to make the page seem like harmless “fun.” But combined with these links are 
others that provide insidious indoctrination. Clicking on the “music” link, for example, lends 
access to skinhead tunes, and there are links to essays that teach children white supremacist 
views about history. Such essays on Stormfront’s “kids page” as “March of the Titans: A 
History of the White Race,” use anthropological discoveries, like that of a Caucasian race that 
lived in northern China 3000 years ago, to “prove” that whites are in some way superior to 
others. This attempt at argumentation fits Aristotle’s description of an appeal to Jogos, or to the 
rational aspect of a person’s consciousness. As Aristotle specifies, this kind of argumentation is 
“artistic” in that it does not rely solely upon evidence, but upon its manipulation by the rhetor to 
make it look convincing to his audience. 

The rhetorical pitch of the propaganda in such sites, however, is not always aimed at 
members or potential recruits. Graphics, text, and the unique combination of interactive graphics 
and text available on the Web are often used rhetorically not only to enhance terrorists’ sense of 
their own power, but also to scare their enemies. One example of this is the combination of text 
and graphics on the homepage of the White Aryan Resistance, a group founded by Tom Metzger, 
a television repairman from Southern California. The central graphic on his homepage is a 
sophisticated, realistic looking digital image of a snarling wolf. Blood is dripping profusely from 
the creature’s fangs, its face is creased menacingly, the irises of its eyes are red, and the pupils 
are white swastikas. When one rolls the point of his cursor over the picture of the wolf, a pop-up 
window appears that reads, “Lone Wolves [what W.A.R.’s members like to call themselves] Are 
Everywhere. We’re In Your Neighborhoods, Financial Institutions, Police Departments, 


Military, and Social Clubs.” 
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The picture of the wolf and the sudden appearance of the pop-up text box seem calculated 
to make Metzger’s foes feel surrounded, outnumbered and disconcerted, a tactic that, like the 
bristling of small, threatened animals, also appears meant to make Metzger and his members feel 
bigger and stronger than they are. In this case, as with that of Hizbollah, it seems likely that the 
combination of graphical and textual rhetoric inherent in the image is aimed at fulfilling both 
intentions. Metzger apparently thinks that many who visit his site will be members of anti-hate 
groups or ethnic minority groups who want to keep tabs on what his group is doing. The 
somewhat narcissistic hyperlink on his homepage to what the Jewish Anti-Defamation League 
has to say about him seems calculated to demonstrate—and celebrate—his belief that he is 
constantly under watch by those he hates. 

The use of threatening pop-up windows as a sort of ambush tactic meant to surprise and 
scare critics and, simultaneously, to boost the sense of righteousness and power of hate site’s 
owners seems to be popular. The Aryan Nations Web site depicted in Figure 2, above, has a 
very large pop-up window that appears spontaneously a few seconds after the main page finishes 
loading on the viewer’s screen. There is nothing at all subtle about the message or intent of this 
window. Emblazoned with a large swastika and the word “Warning,” the message of this 
window states plainly that if the viewer is not white, he or she should leave the site, as well as 
North America. There is a special threat for those who are Jewish that their “days are 
numbered.” The threat even extends to whites who may be reading this: the exhortation to join 
in this or other White Supremacist groups contains the admonition that if a white viewer is “not 
part of the solution,” then he is “part of the problem”—in other words, he will be grouped with 


the hate group’s enemies whose “days are numbered.” 
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The Bayou Knights, a chapter of the Ku Klux Klan, uses a simpler version of the 
Aryan Nations pop-up ploy. Their pop-up window also appears spontaneously about two 


seconds after their main page finishes loading (see Figure 3). 
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(Figure 3) 


As one can see, the graphic is straightforward: the warning message is compressed into a 
yellow, exclamatory icon, with the words “Whites Only!” typed on a white background. But, 
given the bone-chilling undertones most Americans—especially most Black Americans— 
associate with cross burnings like the one pictured on the main page, the simple warning is 
sufficient, since its verbal threat serves essentially as a caption for the main scene of 
conflagration. Interestingly, within the threatening pop-up of the Bayou Knights, the words 
“Microsoft Internet Explorer” stand out with unfortunate prominence against the minimalist 
appearance of the rest of the pop-up window. This gives the appearance of an attempt to gain 


rhetorical authority from the implicit imprimatur of the Microsoft Corporation: the fact that the 
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phrase “whites only!” appears within a window that bears the Microsoft Internet Explorer logo 
could be seen as an implicit globalization of its message under what some might see as a symbol 
of white corporate domination of the Third World. Moreover, in addition to the usual method of 
closing a pop-up window by clicking on the “X” in its upper right-hand corner, the window’s 
creator has provided a button that reads “OK” in the middle of its space. This, in effect, prompts 
the user for tacit agreement with its “whites only” precept. 

Perhaps Aristotle said it best when he noted, in his Rhetoric, that “the defects of the 
hearers” are what make images and “artistic appeals” entailing /ogos, pathos, and ethos so 
powerful and useful to rhetoricians. If humans were perfectly reasonable, then simple data 
would be all that would be necessary to persuade them of the truth, and we would not be 
susceptible to other types of persuasion. But, since we are susceptible to the influence of what 
Aristotle called “artistic appeals,” we need to heighten our awareness of the power of interlocked 
text and image that is characteristic of the digital realm. Following the reasoning of another 
ancient rhetorician, Gorgias, who in his Encomium of Helen discusses the combined power of 
words and images to “ravish” one’s reason, we may do well to cultivate a better sense of how the 
unique, often interactive images and text found on the World Wide Web can be used rhetorically, 


and also of how to defend themselves against their power. 


Endnote 
'I give more detail on these classical criteria for rhetorical analysis of Web images in an essay of 
mine that is forthcoming in fall, 2002, entitled “Digital Images and Classical Persuasion.” It will 


appear in a book called Eloquent Images (MIT Press). 
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THE GAME-WORK: TOWARD AN ART OF COMPUTER GAME 
ANALYSIS 
Judd Ethan Ruggill, David Menchaca, and Ken S. McAllister 


Despite the recent ferment in the field, much of the critical and popular work to date on 
video and computer games and gaming centers on violence or the history of the medium. There 
are few “artifactual” studies and those that do exist deal primarily with game development. 
Granted, in order to understand video and computer games we must address questions of 
production and consumption, but what about games themselves? What about games as culture? 
(or as Clifford Geertz might say, as “webs of significance’’). 

Though it would be easy enough to raid fields like media and cultural studies for answers, 
such answers would ultimately be inaccurate and unsatisfying. Just as film differs from 
television, and prose from poetry, video and computer games are unique and thus require unique 
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theoretical modalities. Games need to be treated as games, not as “electronic texts,” “interactive 
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films,” “entertainment software” or any other sub-medium or permutation of an extant artifactual 
form. 

One way to explore video and computer games as culture is to abstract them from their 
context as entertainment and re-imagine them as works, or more specifically, as game-works. 
Like Thierry Kuntzel’s classic attempt “to rewrite [filmic] spectacle in the form of a text—to 
scrape away layers of referential opacity masking the work of signification” (42), recasting video 
and computer games as works illuminates their signifying processes, acknowledging but also 
“refus[ing] the manipulation imposed by the spectacle in order to ask how that manipulation 


functions” (41). Re-imagining games as works announces that video and computer games are far 


more than just entertatinment—they are complex cultural phenomena. 
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The purpose of this article is to develop a critical apparatus for studying these 
phenomena. We will argue that understanding games as culture means apprehending them in 
ways which highlight rather than hide their complexity and uniqueness. We will utilize the 
concept of the game-work to delimit the electronic game experience as well as the various labors 
involved in game development, play and analysis. In short, we will define and employ the 


concept of game-work as a way to theorize video and computer games as culture. 


A Cast of Thousands 

Like film and television production, commercial video and computer game-development 
is labor-intensive. Production time averages18-24 months and literally involves “a cast of 
thousands.” In addition to the cadre of programmers who design and code a title’s engines and 
interfaces, game development involves testers, producers, distributors, reviewers, 
salesmen/proprietors, advertisers (with their own teams of graphics designers, copy personnel, 
proofreaders, producers and distributors) and manufacturers (to produce the technology on which 
games are developed and distributed). But where such production labor is regularly recognized 
in film and television (via credit sequences which bookend the narrative), the game workforce is 
often elided. Video and computer games tend to collapse questions of labor and thus authorship 
down to a particular designer, production company, platform or technical feature. None of the 
online titles available from PopCap Games©,' for instance, feature information about the games’ 
authors. Neither does the company’s homepage, with the exception of the “Company History” 
which defines PopCap’s labor pool as “nearly twenty employees and a host of contractors and 


development partners.” 
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This sort of compression not only effaces the contributions of the rank and file, but the 
contestation and compromise associated with collaborative work. Video and computer games 
thus invisiblize an integral part of their meaning-making process. Since the concept of the game- 
work is at heart as much a refusal as an acknowledgement of the “manipulation imposed 
by...spectacle,” the term demands an archaeology (or at least the recognition) of these 


invisiblized voices. Game-work analysis is in part a study of the subaltern voice. 


Hard at Play 

Like game-development, game playing is labor-intensive. Gaming requires strategy, 
skill, endurance, coordination, concentration, imagination—in essence, hard work. Other media 
too involve work, but game work is unique. For instance, reading and film-watching are active, 
requiring a certain level of participation from the reader/viewer. The “frameworks of 
knowledge” encoded in a book or film must be decoded by the audience.’ Gamers too decode 
signs and symbols, but also encode them. Game playing entails shaping the game-world and its 
meanings according to strategy, taste and style of play. Gaming is thus interactive; the player 
participates in the creation of the artifact as well as in the creation of the artifactual experience. 

Of course, games also require work to learn how to play. One is not simply born with the 
necessary skills—they must be learned and developed. And yet, unlike literacy, which is 
supremely portable, game skills do not necessarily transfer from game to game. Games differ in 
interface and play. Game skills, therefore, must often be relearned with each new title. 

For these reasons, the game-work serves to index to the physical and cognitive labor 
involved in gaming. The term signals the learning inherent in coming to understand and master 


the objectives, parameters, physicality and economy that govern game play. 
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Playing at Work 
In a recent issue of Wired, Julian Dibbel claims that the virtual workforce of massively 

multiplayer online role-playing games (MMPGs) such as Ultima Online and EverQuest 
“generates more than $300 million in real wealth each year” (108). Players are not only selling 
and bartering within the confines of these MMPGs, but are auctioning off chunks of virtual real 
estate and other game-related items on real-life websites like eBay. More interesting than this 
“traffic in virtual goods” or the money it produces is the fact that players are actually “playing” 
at work. That is, game environments like Ultima Online require gamers to work as part of the 
game play. In order to earn the money for a larger house in Britannia (Ultima Online), for 
instance, gamer Troy Stolle “spent six months doing nothing but smithing: He clicked on 
hillsides to mine ore, headed to a forge to click the ore into ingots, clicked again to turn the 
ingots in weapons and armor, and then headed back to the hills to start all over again” (110). 
This virtual work was, of course, in addition to Stolle’s real-life job as a carpenter. As Dibbel 
explains, 

Every day, month after month, [Stolle] was coming home from a full day of bone- 

jarringly repetitive work with hammer and nails to put in a full night of finger- 

numbingly repetitive work with “hammer” and “anvil”—and paying $9.95 per 

month for the privilege. Ask Stolle to make sense of this, and he has a ready 

answer: “Well, it’s not work if you enjoy it.” (ibid.) 
Stolle is right: he wasn’t working, at least not in the conventional sense. Under capitalism, work 
entails trading labor power for subsistence. Workers work because “social conditions leave 


[them] no other way to gain a livelihood” (Braverman 53). In Britannia and other online worlds, 
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however, work is play. The labor involved in “doing nothing but smithing” is the labor of game 
play. It is work for pleasure and escape rather than subsistence. 

“Playing” at work, then, represents yet another facet of the game-work—the potential to 
de-naturalize socio-cultural practice through play. The game-work provides a means for 


reevaluating and resisting the taken-for-granted assumptions underpinning the status quo. 


The Work of Art 


We must expect great innovations to transform the entire technique of the arts, thereby 
affecting artistic invention itself and perhaps even bring about an amazing change in our 


very notion of art’ 


The recent Game On exhibition at the National Museum of Scotland and the Barbican Art 
Galleries in London confirms that video and computer games are now being “officially” 
recognized for their art. This recognition illuminates another distinct facet of the game-work— 
namely, that games are “works of art.” They have, as Walter Benjamin says, an “aura” and an 
authenticity about them. Perhaps more than any other art form, games are “imbedded in the 
fabric of tradition” (233) and ritual. For one thing, theirs is a lengthy genesis; commercial game 
development generally takes 18-24months. This time-line seems even more protracted because 
computer processing power doubles every year. In effect, game developers design games to be 
played on technologies that do not yet exist (or at least have not yet been disseminated). This 
futurism is counterbalanced by the short shelf life of most video and computer games. The 
nature of the game market is such that new titles are released as regularly as new processors. 
This constant release, coupled with new consoles and games which are often not backwards 


compatible, creates a certain hyper-presence. In essence, the hardware and software past is 
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constantly being effaced as games are developed years in advance to be used up in the span of a 
few months. 

This hyper-presence explains why last year’s games seem relatively ancient compared to 
today’s offerings. It also explains why games must be recognized as works of art. According to 
Benjamin, “[e]ven the most perfect reproduction of a work of art is lacking in one element: [the 
original’s] presence in time and space, its unique existence at the place where it happens to be” 
(220). Though the nature of digital software problematizes questions of “originality” (see 
below), games cannot help but be of a particular time. They are thoroughly rooted to a unique 
instant by their aesthetics, the technology upon which they run and the nature of the game 
market. 

By the same token, video and computer games lack art’s necessary provenance. Games 
do not have the physical “presence of the original [that] is the prerequisite to the concept of 
authenticity” (ibid.), and thus to the concept of art. CD-ROMs, hard drives and other storage 
devices are undeniably “present,” but this presence is immaterial. Such devices are merely the 
vessels which hold games’ digital instructions. CD-ROMs can crack and hard drives do crash, 
but digital instructions cannot “suffer[sic] in physical condition over the years” (ibid.) like other 
works of art. Video games do not tarnish, weather, fade or decay. And because a tenth 
generation copy of game code is indistinguishable from its initial source, games are always 
“original” and “authentic.” Games are thus always works of art. 

Not only does the game-work signify this “art”-ifactuality, but in so doing opens game 
criticism up to art history and theory, and art history and theory to video and computer game 


criticism. 
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The World, the Game and the Critic 


In its suspicion of totalizing concepts, in its discontent with reified objects, in its impatience 
with guilds, special interests, imperialized fiefdoms, and orthodox habits of mind, criticism is 
most itself and, if the paradox can be tolerated, most unlike itself at the moment it starts 


turning into organized dogma’® 


The final labor indexed by the game-work is the work involved in criticism. Treating 
video and computer games as culture means recognizing that games are sites of conflict and 
contestation. According to Edward Said, 

culture is a system of exclusions legislated from above but enacted throughout is 
polity, by which such things as anarchy, disorder, irrationality, inferiority, bad 
taste, and immorality are identified, then deposited outside the culture and kept 
there by the power of the State and its institutions. (11) 
Games, as culture, embody this system of exclusions. They are shaped by the aesthetic, 
economic, political, religious and technological concerns of the hegemony. Since “criticism 
must think of itself as life-enhancing and constitutively opposed to every form of tyranny, 
domination, and abuse” (29), these hegemonic concerns are of primary importance to the game- 
work. They provide entry points for criticism and thus for resisting the tyranny of exclusion. 

Unfortunately, resisting tyranny is hard work. Not only is culture dynamic and therefore 
difficult to apprehend, but good criticism is self-reflexive, making it difficult to employ. The 
game-work recognizes this problematic and signifies the difficult and constant labor involved in 


video and computer game criticism. 


Til 


Endnotes 

' http://popcap.com/ 

* http://popcap.com/aboutus.php 

* See Stuart Hall’s “Encoding/decoding,” Culture, Media, Language: Working Papers in 
Cultural Studies, 1972-79 (London: Hutchinson & Co., 1980) 128-38. 

* Paul Valéry, “The Conquest of Ubiquity,” Aesthetics, trans. Ralph Manheim (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1964) 225. 

> For a really pretty book documenting the Game On exhibition, see Lucien King’s Game On: 
The History and Culture of Videogames (New York: Universe Publishing, 2002). 


® Said, 29. 
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SECURITY BUFF 
James R. Knecht 


Standing in the office of the head of set security, Les thanked God that he hadn’t worn a 
tie. He figured if he had, he probably would’ve been lying on the floor choking rather than just 
cowering with his back to the bank of television monitors that displayed the continuous feed 
from the different cameras around the set. He’d ended up there soon after he and Jared had 
arrived at the security office. He’d made a huge mistake, and he didn’t even know what it was. 

It had all started during the walk over to meet the Bull. That was what Johnny, the guy 
who had escorted Les and Jared through the studio lot, had called the man who was to be their 
new boss. They’d wound their way through a series of trailers and into a main building which 
was full of sets, costumes, and stacks of props, many of which Les could readily identify from 
the list of Slayer episodes he had chronicled in his head. He was so excited he actually had to 
restrain himself from touching everything as they went by. However, when they passed through 
the set of Buffy’s house, Les nearly lost it. Johnny had let him sit for a few moments on the 
living room couch—the couch on which Buffy had found her mom lying dead. The same couch 
that Buffy herself had sat on before and would sit on again. While Jared asked Johnny some 
questions about the guy who'd be their boss and if there would be any hot chicks around, Les 
kept saying over and over to himself, “I can’t believe it. I’m sitting where she’s sat. I just can’t 
believe it!” 

When they eventually crossed through the main building and headed towards the security 
trailer, Les knew he was star struck, even though he hadn’t even seen a single star yet. He didn’t 
care though. He knew he was going to get to work on the set of Buffy the Vampire Slayer, and 


that’s what mattered. He, the typical “nice guy” who everybody always liked but never 
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remembered the first time they met him, was going to get to see her almost every day and get 
paid for it. As the three of them entered the trailer, the first thing Les noticed was the long bank 
of security monitors that displayed black and white scenes from across the set. While Johnny 
introduced him and Jared to his new boss, Les stared at the monitors, hoping that he might find 
her perfect face on one of the screens. He couldn’t see her on any of them, but he kept watching, 
hoping that if he waited long enough, she’d appear. 

Les soon found out that watching the screens was a very bad idea, however. Jack 
Billson, their new boss, had started talking immediately after Johnny left. Sitting on top of a 
desk that was way too small for his six foot three, two hundred and fifty-pound frame, he clearly 
lived up to the name Les had heard Johnny call him earlier: the Bull. To Les, he appeared a bull 
in every sense of the word. His voice thundered out in a deep bass; the words immediately 
laying into him and Jared: “I don’t take crap from anyone, you understand me? I’m in charge 
around here, and, while you’re working for me, you’ll do what I tell you when I tell you and how 
I tell you. I don’t like having punks work for me, so you two better not be punks or I'll be on 
your ass so fast you’ll think a train hit you.” 

Then it happened. The Bull noticed Les’ repeated looks toward the television monitors. 
“Are you listening to me?” he bellowed at Les. 

Startled, Les said, “Y...Yes, Mr. Bull.” At the sound of Les’ words, the Bull went quiet. 
Les watched his face turn an odd purple and contort into something Les thought would have 
made a great face for one of the demons Buffy fought each week. He quickly looked over at 
Jared, who was staring at him with wide eyes and a half-opened mouth. Before he could say 
anything, though, the Bull moved from the desk and was in his face so fast that Les didn’t even 


realize he’d been shoved up against the set of monitors. 
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When the Bull began speaking, Les heard an even deeper voice than before, a voice more 
ominous than any he’d heard Buffy face during her many vampire battles. “Apparently you 
haven’t been listening. My name is Jack Billson. You can call me Mr. Billson, sir, or, someday 
after your balls have dropped, Jack. Understand?” 

“Yes, uh, M-M-Mr. Billson, sir,” Les replied, sweat dripping down his cheeks. “I-I-I’m 
very sorry. I'll t-t-totally pay attention from now on.” 

“You'd better,” the Bull said, and with a grunt he moved away from Les and back to his 
desk. Opening his top drawer, he removed a small bottle from which he took two pills. He 
tossed them into his mouth, chomped on them, and then continued. “Now that you understand 
me, we can move on to business. In case you punks haven’t figured it out, you’ll be working 
security. This ain’t some sit-on-your-ass job, though. You’ll be assigned to different areas 
around the lot, and it’ll be your job to handle things like crowd control, cast and crew protection, 
and challenging those assholes who don’t have a pass. Other than that, you’ll keep you mouth 
shut. You won’t talk to anyone with a pass unless they talk to you first. We’re not here to 
fraternize with the cast and crew, just protect them from outside threats. Got it?” 

“Yessir,” Les and Jared said at the same time. 

“Good.” The Bull reached down and opened a drawer in his desk. From inside, he 
pulled out two black T-shirts with “SECURITY” written in white across the back and front. 
From another drawer he removed a pair of plastic ID cards attached to some string. “Here, put 
these on,” he said to them. “You’ll wear these shirts every day, and you can use these temporary 
badges until we get you some permanent ones with your ugly faces on them.” 

Les and Jared quickly pulled the shirts over their heads on top of the collared shirts they 


were already wearing and hung the badges around their necks. As they did so, the Bull yelled 
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towards the open door, “Roger, get in here!” He then continued, “Now I’m going to have one of 
the guys show you around so you can learn the different posts you’ ll be assigned to.” He looked 
at Les, “Stay with him and pay attention to what he says. The sooner you pick things up the 
sooner you’ ll be given your own assignment and Roger won’t have to baby-sit you.” 

At that moment, a tall, burly African American man entered the office. To Les he looked 
like he could have been a linebacker for the NFL. The Bull said to him, “Roger, here’s two 
newbies I need you to show the ropes. Take them around and keep a close eye on that one.” He 
pointed at Les. 

“Sure thing, Jack,” Roger said, holding the door open for Les and Jared. “Come on, 
guys. Let’s go get you set up.” Once outside, he turned and headed for the main building. 

While they were walking, Les prayed that he hadn’t screwed up his chances for keeping 
the job by upsetting the Bull. He wanted to be liked. He needed to be liked. It was the only way 
he’d be able to work in the same place she did. 

Suddenly, Jared whispered to Les. “Dude, you must have some major balls. Either that 
or a death wish.” 

“T don’t know what happened,” Les whispered back. “One minute I was looking at the 
monitors to see if I could see her, and the next he was screaming at me.” 

“Well, yeah. You called him the Bull. To his face. Even I wouldn’t have the guts to do 
something like that. Didn’t you hear Johnny say that anyone who calls him that risks getting his 
ass kicked?” 

“Shit, no. When did he say that?” 


“While you were drooling on that freaking couch.” 
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At that moment they reached one of side entrances to the building and Roger spoke to 
them again. “So you called him the Bull, huh, kid? Explains why he was so pissed off. Wasn’t 
too smart.” 

Realizing he’d been overheard, Les started in on an apology. “I’m so sorry, Mr. Roger, 
sir. Really Iam. I guess I wasn’t paying attention.” He figured he didn’t need another guy 
pissed at him who could jeopardize his future working for Buffy. 

“Chill out, kid, its okay,” Roger laughed, taking them back through the sets Johnny had 
led them through earlier. “It’s not like Jack won’t get over it eventually. We’ll just have to keep 
you out of his way until somebody else pisses him off.” 

“Probably won’t take too long,” Jared spoke up. 

“No it probably won’t” Roger laughed again. “So what’re your names?” 

“I’m Jared, and he’s Les.” 

“Jared and Les, huh?” Roger finally stopped them in front of the set for Giles’ Magic 
Shop. It had been positioned on the main stage in front of two sets of empty bleachers. “Well, 
Jared and Les, guess we’ll start here,” Roger said. “This is where you’ll be spending many of 
your afternoons. On days when they have live shoots, we’re in charge of wrangling the 
audience: getting them in and out, making sure they stay quiet during taping, keeping them from 
bothering the stars, that sort of thing. They only tape a few scenes in front of a live audience, 
and during those times we post guard around them to make sure there’s no trouble.” 

Roger then walked over to a door that was back between the bleachers and opened it, 
motioning for them to follow him down the long hallway that was behind it. At the far end they 
entered a large waiting room, and on the left was a small booth lined with shelves. “This is 


where they’Il come in, but before they do, we screen them. No one is allowed to take anything 
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onto the set, especially cameras and cell phones. We make them check everything they bring. 
You'd be surprised by some of the things these freaks carry with them. Anyway, once we’ve 
checked them out, we lead them out to the bleachers and spend the rest of the shoot watching for 
trouble, making sure they stay good little boys and girls. I?ll warn you now, dealing with some 
of these people is one of the crappier jobs we do, but you’re going to have to take your turn 
doing it. Any questions?” 

Les and Jared shook their heads. “Seems easy enough,” Jared replied. “So when do we 
get to meet Buffy?” 

“You don’t,” Roger said. “Jack gets pissed if he sees us talking to any of the cast or 
crew. That is, unless they ask us something first, and even then its best if you speak as little as 
possible. Now let’s get a move on. Ill show you where our break room is and then we’ll find 
some of the other guys who’ll take you through the other areas we monitor.” 

“Does that include the ladies’ dressing room?” Jared asked. 

“Knock it off, man,” Les elbowed Jared. “We don’t want to get fired on our first day.” 

“Listen to your friend, kid. This ain’t no theatre,” Roger replied. “These people are 
famous enough to have their own trailers. Their own private trailers, mind you.” 

“T’Il have to see about that.” Jared said. 

“See all you want, kid, just don’t let Jack catch you, or you’ll get stuck doing the grounds 
walk with Earl, and believe me, no one wants that.” 

“Who’s Earl?” Les asked. 

“Oh, you’ ll see soon enough,” Roger replied. 

For the rest of that afternoon Les and Jared followed Roger around the set, meeting the 


other guys “on their team,” as Roger put it, but Les still hadn’t caught a glimpse of Buffy, or for 
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that matter, any of the Slayer cast. Every time he’d heard a new group of voices he quickly 
straightened up and brushed the imaginary lint from his new SECURITY t-shirt in order to look 
more like he belonged there, just in case she passed by. He didn’t want to seem like a newbie 
after all. Nevertheless, by the time he found himself walking back to Jared’s car for the ride 
home, he still hadn’t seen her. 

Nor did he see her or anybody else famous the next day. Or the day after that. Each 
morning, he had dragged Jared to work twenty to thirty minutes early, but on both days the Bull 
had immediately sent them off with one of the older guys to walk the sectors. Jared got to spend 
much of his time following Roger about, that is, until they’d get separated whenever he’d pass 
any even marginally attractive woman on the set. Then he’d use his sandy blonde hair and 
surfer-good looks to try and get himself a date. Les, meanwhile, got the pleasure of spending his 
time with Earl, who turned out to be a very angry, eighty-something, wrinkled bald man who 
spent his days driving a battered green golf cart around the outside of the buildings. After 
spending two days with the man, Les had a pretty good idea of why nobody wanted to be 
assigned with Earl. He forced Les to jog behind the golf cart since he reserved the second seat in 
it for his walkie-talkie and the gallon-sized water jug he carried around that Les was pretty sure 
contained more than just water. Whenever Les lagged too far behind, Earl would then screech 
“Hurry your ass up, newbie!” and, if Les wasn’t fast enough, would then pull a sharp U-turn and 
try to run him over with the cart. About the only bright spot of the experience was that Les 
discovered which trailer was Buffy’s (the large white one with tan stripes located in the third row 
of what he later learned was Sector Four), though the fact that the revelation was followed by the 
sharp pain of the golf cart’s bumper ramming into his shins was a rude reminder of what Earl 


thought he should be doing. 
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Les’ fourth day turned out to be much better, however. After having spent the morning 
successfully avoiding Earl’s bumper, Roger radioed Earl to have Les report to him at the main 
stage. When he arrived, he found Jared waiting for him alongside Roger. 

“Okay guys, now that you’re both here, here’s what’s going on. The Bull thinks that it’s 
time you tried your hands at dealing with the audience,” Roger said. 

“Awesome,” Jared said. 

Les caught his breath. This was what he had been waiting for. He would definitely get to 
see her today. 

Meanwhile, Roger continued, “In a few minutes Johnny and I’Il bring in a group for the 
shoot and you two are going to help us watch them. When they come in, try to look stern and 
intimidating, like you’re in charge and you know it. And keep your mind focused on the job. If 
Jack catches you watching the show or talking to someone instead of concentrating on your 
work, he’ll be on your ass in a second. Got it?” 

“Yeah,” Jared replied. 

“Yessir!” Les said, barely able to contain his excitement. 

“Good, then Les, I want you over there at the bottom corner of the left set of bleachers. 
Jared, you go stand at the top of the right set. I’m going to go see if Johnny’s ready to bring in 
today’s group.” 

As Roger headed for the doorway between the bleachers, Les and Jared moved to their 
assigned positions. Reaching his position first, Les turned to survey the set. There seemed to be 
a sizzle in the air as the crew and cameramen rushed back and forth preparing for the upcoming 
activities. Les quickly noticed that none of the cast members had arrived yet, so he turned back 


to look up at Jared, who had taken a seat in the top row of his section. Suddenly, the room 
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seemed to get louder, and as he looked down he saw the door between the bleachers had opened 
and Roger had entered, followed by a large group of people. Les puffed out his chest and put on 
what he thought was a stern half-frown as half the group headed in his direction. He began to 
motion to the odd assortment of excited fans to file into their seats, and as he did he began to see 
just how rabid Slayer fans could be. About half the group consisted of teenage girls and boys, 
each holding one or more pictures of their favorite cast members in the hopes of getting an 
autograph. The other seemed to be made up of what must have been the bored parents of the 
younger teens and a series of people that Les could only describe as freaks. This group 
contained fans dressed up as demons, vampires, or their favorite character (he noted several very 
overweight Buffy rip-offs) as well as people wearing homemade shirts or carrying banners 
covered in messages for the cast. 

Eventually, Les’ set of bleachers filled with the churning mass of bodies, and as they all 
sat down he turned to see what Jared was doing. Off to his right he could see Jared standing at 
the top of the other section staring intently at a bleached blonde seated three rows below him. 
Every few moments the woman turned to steal a glance at Jared, and when she did Jared smiled 
back at her. 

“You're friend had better stop thinking with his dick or I'll have to smack him around 
like I did you.” 

Les jumped at the sound of the voice behind him. When he turned around he saw the 
Bull standing on the floor in front of the bleachers. “Mr. Billson, sir,” Les said. “I-I didn’t see 
you come in.” 

“T told you before you needed to start paying more attention.” 


“T’m sorry, sir. I was watching my group.” 
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“Tt’s good to know that you can do that much, at least. Now I won’t have to fire your 
ass.” He paused as a voice crackled from the headset he was wearing. “Ten-four,” he said when 
the voice finished. ““You’d better get ready kid,” he said to Les. “The cast is about to come out 
and that’s when these bastards get wild.” 

“Yessir, Mr. Billson.” Les felt the hair rise on the back of his neck. She was coming. 
He half-turned so that he could see the set but so that he still had a clear view of the audience. 
He couldn’t miss her arrival, but he didn’t want to antagonize the Bull either. 

Suddenly, there they were. They filed through a doorway to the left side of the set like a 
class of school children being led by their teacher. First through the door was Anthony Steward 
Head. Giles. He was followed by Willow, Anya, and Xander, a.k.a. Alyson Hannigan, Emma 
Caulfield, and Nicholas Brendon. Les caught his breath as each one passed through the 
doorway, but when she finally came through, he thought his heart had stopped. Or at least 
skipped a couple of beats. There she was. His beautiful Buffy. Sarah Michelle Gellar. He 
never thought he’d be that close to her, but there she was. As he watched her walk onto the set 
the cheering of the audience moved into the background. He couldn’t take his eyes of the short 
cocktail dress she was wearing. It was a dark crimson and practically form-fitting. He grabbed 
hold of the railing to steady himself. 

It took a hand shaking him by his shoulder and a voice yelling into his ear to break Les 
from his stare. “What?” he finally said. 

“T said stop staring at the girl’s ass and pay attention to your work,” the Bull said to him. 
“Watch the asses you’re supposed to be watching and make sure they stay in their seats.” 

“But she’s so beautiful,” Les whispered as he watched a make-up artist put some final 


touches of rouge on her face. 
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“That’s not beauty, kid, it’s just a pound of Maybelline. Now get back to work. I‘ve got 
to go beat your idiot friend back into reality.” 

As the Bull moved away, Les finally swung his gaze back to the audience. As he waved 
to an ecstatic fan to pick up the fake vampire teeth that had fallen out of his mouth, he quietly 
sang the jingle to the commercial he’d last seen her in, “Maybe she’s born with it. Maybe its 
Maybelline.” No, in her case, she had definitely been born with it. 

Over the next few weeks Les began to settle into his new position, and as the days past he 
discovered that Roger had been right: the Bull’s wrath eventually moved from him onto others 
who pissed him off with something or other. This easing off gave Les ample opportunities to try 
to get closer to her. His heart still stopped whenever he saw her. Each week he memorized the 
shooting schedule so he’d know exactly where she’d be and could work out ways to be as close 
by as possible. It hadn’t been difficult. Most days he was given a sector to watch and walk 
around, and whenever he didn’t get the one she’d be in, he’d try to trade with one of the other 
guys for it. The Bull didn’t care if they traded, just so long as there was “a presence in every 
sector.” Some days it meant he had to volunteer to work with Earl, but as long as she was nearby 
that didn’t seem to matter much, even with the occasional bruises he received from Earl’s golf 
cart. 

Les didn’t completely escape from the Bull’s wrath, however. On two separate occasions 
he ended up in the man’s firing line, but at least he hadn’t been shoved against anything like on 
his first day. In his mind he figured that was clearly some sort of improvement. The first 
instance occurred during his second week, just after Roger had given him his own walkie-talkie 
and told him to fill in for Earl, who had been out sick for two days. After proudly clipping the 


walkie-talkie to his belt, Les then drove Earl’s golf cart (for the first time he actually was able to 
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feel its leather seat rather than its plastic bumper) and headed for Sector Four. When he reached 
the row where her trailer was, he slowed until he stopped just shy of the front door. Buffy’s 
trailer. It was so perfect. He had memorized every scratch in the paint and he loved the fact that 
he could see the windows were draped with forest green curtains. He wasn’t sure if she was 
inside since he couldn’t see in (according to the schedule he’d seen that morning she probably 
was), but it didn’t matter. He imagined what the inside of the trailer looked like and figured that 
it was probably done up in the same deep green colors as the curtains. It was probably her 
favorite color. That was something they shared—a passion for the color of life. The color of 
emeralds. 

Suddenly Les heard a sharp crackle from his side, followed by the deep angry voice he 
knew so well: “Damn it kid, get that cart in motion! I’m not paying you to ogle those star shacks 
all day!” 

Les fumbled for the unit and then pressed the “TALK” button. “Uh, yessir! Right away 
sir!” He quickly stepped on the gas and continued down the row. 

“That’s better, newbie. I better not see you dawdling on my monitors again or you’ll be 
carting your ass to the unemployment office.” 

The second time Les felt the Bull’s anger occurred a few days later, when he was sitting 
in the Bull’s office listening to the man explain the finer points of “monitor-watching” that he’d 
have to do occasionally when the Bull stepped out to make his rounds. All of a sudden, the Bull 
interrupted his own speech with a “Damn that bastard!” and reached over for the walkie-talkie 
that was sitting on his desk. Les watched the Bull’s face turn purple as he turned on the handset 


and started yelling, “Jared, get your ass out of that clothes closet and back to work!” 
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Les quickly glanced at the monitor labeled “Wardrobe” and saw Jared and one of the 
girls from the make-up department kissing next to a rack full of black leather pants. A style he’d 
seen Buffy were in several different episodes. 

“Damn it, he’s turned his radio off!” The Bull interrupted his thoughts. “Get your ass 
down there and tell your friend to get back to work before I fire both you idiots, then get back 
here so I can finish going over the monitoring schedule!” 

“Yessir!” Les leapt from his chair and raced out of the trailer. As he jogged over to the 
main building he imagined himself kicking Jared’s ass for screwing with his chances for keeping 
the job. He couldn’t get fired. He had to be near her. 

He eventually entered the main building and went over to the wardrobe area. In the third 
extended closet he found Jared and the make-up girl in the process of removing each other’s 
shirts. “Hey dumbass! Put your clothes on and get back to work!” 

“Les, man, can’t you see I’m in the middle of something? Just give us five minutes.” 

“T’m not the only one who can see you’re in the middle of something.” Les pointed to the 
camera up in corner of the room. “The Bull’s watching as well.” 

“Shit! Sorry honey, guess we’ll have to save this for later.” Jared kissed the make-up 
girl a final time, grabbed his shirt from the floor, and followed Les out the door. He then dashed 
to the left and yelled over his shoulder, “I’m supposed to be in Sector Two doing a garage 
walkthrough, so I’ll see ya later, man.” 

Les shook his head at the retreating figure and then turned to head back to the Bull’s 
office. As he swung around, however, he bumped into someone who had been coming from the 
opposite direction. 


“Ouch!” the redheaded figure said. 
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“J-I’m very sorry, uh...” Les’ voice trailed off. Standing before him was Alyson 
Hannigan. Willow. Buffy’s best friend. 

“That’s okay. I guess neither of us was really paying any attention to where we were 
going. So you’re one of our security guys, huh?” She pointed at Les’ shirt. “I feel safer 
already.” 

“Uh, yes Willow...I mean, Ms. Hannigan.” 

As she giggled at his words, suddenly, Les’ walkie-talkie crackled. “Stop bothering the 
actors and get your ass back up her, newbie.” The Bull’s voice spurred Les’ feet back into 
action. 

“T’ve got to get back to work,” he said as he moved past her and headed for the exit. As 
he walked away he could still hear her laughter behind him. He didn’t really care though, for he 
couldn’t stop thinking about how he had actually been able to touch her. Willow. Buffy’s best 
friend. It was almost as amazing as if it had been Buffy herself. He imagined what it would 
have been like had it been her, and that thought sustained him through the lecture that followed 
his arrival back at the Bull’s office. 

A week later Les stood in the shade of the trailer that was next to Buffy’s. He was eating 
the tuna sandwich he’d brought for lunch and was hoping that today she’d come out and walk by 
him before he had to be back on duty. Maybe she’d even say hello. He’d seen her do that to the 
crew members she recognized. For the past few days he’d been spending his lunches waiting in 
that shade, hoping it would happen. He didn’t know what he’d do if it did, but that was okay. 
As he took another bite, he thought back on the events of the week before. His run-in with 
Willow had given him the courage to wait outside Buffy’s trailer. If he could talk to Willow 


then he figured he could talk to Buffy. He figured all he needed was to be more outgoing. Like 
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Jared. Les couldn’t believe Jared hadn’t been fired for getting caught with the make-up girl, but 
he guessed the Bull thought he might not be able to get a replacement for him. At least not right 
away. Several times Les had tried to warn Jared to be more careful, but Jared was more 
interested in telling him things like how the girl had agreed to go out with him and how he knew 
he’d have her in bed before the date was half over. 

“Kid, you’re starting to act like a stalker.” The Bull’s voice nearly made Les drop his 
sandwich as he reached for his walkie-talkie. He had it to his ear before he realized that the 
voice had come from behind him and not from the device. Les quickly turned to face him. 

“Uh, a stalker, sir? But I’m just having lunch.” 

“Yeah, but instead of eating in the break room with everyone else you’re doing it out 
here, twenty feet away from Miss Bigshot’s trailer.” 

“T, uh, just thought I’d eat outside. It’s such a nice day.” 

“Can the crap, kid. It’s obvious you’re dying to meet the girl.” 

“Well...” 

“You do know she has a boyfriend or fiancée or something like that, right?” 

“Yeah, but I just want to meet her.” 

“Well skulking around out here hoping your ass off that she might notice you probably 
isn’t the best way to do it. A bastard like your friend Jared would’ve probably gone up and hit 
on her and then I’d be having my ass chewed by the director for having upset her.” 

“T didn’t want to upset you, sir.” 

“That’s smart, kid. Just don’t be so obvious. Standing out here like a sorry-ass puppy 
isn’t going to do anything except make her think you’re crazy. Try opening a door for her and 


maybe she’ll give you that hello you’d wet your pants for. Make it later though, because right 
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now we need to find out where your dumbass friend has wandered off to and then get over to the 
main stage. Another group’s coming in that we need to baby-sit.” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Billson.” Les turned to follow him but as he did the door to Buffy’s trailer 
began to open. As he watched her perfect figure emerge, Les felt his heart beat faster. He hoped 
she would turn and walk in his direction, but when she reached the bottom step she turned and 
headed away from him down the row of trailers. Nevertheless, he enjoyed watching her hips 
sway slightly as she walked down the street. A warning in the back of his mind told him he 
should catch up to the Bull before he got chewed out again, but he just couldn’t stop watching 
her. He kept waiting for the deep bellow, but it didn’t come. Eventually, Buffy turned a corner 
and Les finally looked to see where the Bull was. When he finally spotted him, he saw that the 
Bull was slumped against a trailer about fifty feet from where he was standing. 

“Oh, shit,” Les said, and started running towards him. When he reached him, Les found 
the Bull clutching his chest and breathing heavily. “Are you okay, sir?” he asked, reaching for 
the man’s shoulder. 

Between breaths, he answered, “Do I...look okay dumbass? I just got a call from 
Roger...saying he saw your friend... heading to Sector Five with some girl. I think the 
bastard...just gave me a heart attack.” 

“Oh shit,” Les said again. “Just hang on, sir. I’m going to get you some help.” He 
grabbed his walkie-talkie and radioed Roger. “Call for the studio ambulance and tell it to get to 
Sector Four now! Mr. Billson is having a heart attack!” He then turned back to the Bull. “Here, 
sir, let me help you lay down on ground. The ambulance is on its way.” 


“Keep you’re ass back,” the Bull panted, “your damn tuna breath’s killing me faster.” 
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Two days later Les and Jared stood outside of the Bull’s hospital room arguing. Through 
the window they could see the Bull lying on a bed with a large screen nearby, monitoring his 
heartbeat. 

“Come on, man, you’ll be fine,” Les said to Jared. “The nurse said it’s okay for him to 
have visitors and it’s not like he’s not going to yell at you. Not in his condition.” 

“Somehow I really don’t think he wants to see the guy he thinks caused his heart attack, 
even if it was a mild one,” Jared said. “You go in. Ill wait for you out here.” 

“Whatever,” Les said, pushing open the door, “but I’m sure he’d be glad to see you.” Les 
entered the room. Inside, it smelled of Lysol and fresh gauze. As he moved towards the bed he 
thought the Bull looked like he was asleep and so he decide to slip back out. He wanted to make 
sure the man really was okay, but that didn’t mean he wanted to disturb him from his sleep 
either. Who knows what would happen to him if he did that. So he turned to tiptoe back out of 
the room, but as he did, a voice rose from the bed. 

“Get over here, kid. I’m awake.” 

Les moved over to the chair that was next to the bed and sat down. “Hello, sir,” he said. 
“How are you feeling? The nurse said you were doing better.” 

The Bull opened his eyes and looked over at Les. “I feel like shit, kid. That bitch doesn’t 
know what the hell she’s talking about.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that, sir. I guess then maybe you’ll be here longer than a few days?” 

“Like hell I will. I may not be at the top of my game but as soon as I find out where that 
bitch hid my clothes I’m walking out of this hellhole and going back to work. I just can’t do it 


wearing a flimsy piece of crap that doesn’t close in the back.” 
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“That’s good to hear, sir. All the guys miss you and I’m sure they’! be happy to hear 
youll be back soon. Roger is taking care of things but everyone knows it’s not the same.” Les 
paused, trying to think of something else to say. He looked over to the window and saw Jared 
peeking through the glass, but he turned away when he caught Les looking at him. 

The Bull followed Les’ glance and said, “Who the fuck was that?” 

“Tt’s Jared, sir.” Les said. “He didn’t want to come in because he was afraid you’d get 
mad.” 

“Damn right I would. That bastard helped put me in this place. I should go out there 
right now and kick his ass.” 

“He feels bad, sir. He hasn’t done anything stupid at work since you’ve been in here. At 
least, not much.” 

“That’s surprising. I guess I’Il save his ass-kicking for later.” 

Les sat back in his chair. Again he couldn’t think of anything to say. He looked around 
the room, searching for something to comment on, but the only thing he noticed was a bedpan 
lying on the other bed and he wasn’t about to talk about bedpans with the Bull. After a minute 
or two he noticed that Jared had returned to the window and was indicating that they should 
leave. Les looked back at the Bull, who had closed his eyes, and decided to stand up. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “the nurse told me not to stay too long because you need rest, so I 
guess I'll be going. Is there anything I can do for you before I go?” 

“Nah, thanks kid,” the Bull said, keeping his eyes closed. Les walked to the door but as 
he reached for the handle the Bull called after him. “Wait a second.” 

Les turned back. “Yes Mr. Billson?” 


“Did you open that door for her yet?” 
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“Uh, not yet, sir, but I’m planning to.” 

The Bull grunted. Les wasn’t sure if it was in support or not, but figured it would be 
better not to try and find out. He then turned back to the door, but as he opened it the Bull spoke 
again, “One more thing, kid.” 

“Yes, Mr. Billson, sir?” 


“From now on, call me Jack.” 


CREATIVE WRITING: POETRY 
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SELECTED POEMS 
Michael Baldwin 


Grandma's Toe 


I used to play in the clear Wisconsin stream behind my grandmother's ramshackle house. 
I'd lie on the thick bed of pine needles in the shade of scrawny jack pines, 

watch deer come down to drink. From time to time, they raise their heads, alert, 

soft muzzles drizzling water. Maybe because the bright music of the stream 


sounds like children giggling into cupped hands. 


I'd split kindling and draw water from the old rusty pump I had to prime. 
In the woodstove she'd bake johnny cake which we soaked in butter to eat hot. 


She'd let me drink coffee. I couldn't do that at home. 


I slept in a room upstairs among pictures of my uncle in an army uniform. 
One of her legs shorter, a broken hip while ice-skating on a lake at fifteen. 


One big toe was black from bb's of birdshot, a shotgun loading accident at eighteen. 


She hobbled around the house barefoot, rocking in a rowboat rhythm, 


stopping at the cupboard for a sip of digitalis (mixed in alcohol.). 


She refused my mother's offer to move her to a smaller, more convenient place; 
a nice little house with central heat: she wouldn't have to thump around 


the drafty old house like a displaced, peg-legged pirate. Grandmother said no. 
But under pressure she agreed to a hospital checkup. Such silliness, she said, 
I only need my digitalis. I watched from the stream behind the house. 


My mother arrived all lipsticked, furred, and Cadillacked. 


That black toe has got to go, the doctors said. They put my grandmother in a bed 
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and cut off the toe she'd had for eighty-six years. Infection set in, and the foot was severed. 
Then, it seems, she got gangrene; they chopped her at the knee. Finally, they had to saw her at 


the hip with nowhere else to go. 


After the funeral I went to the clear stream behind the house my grandmother 

willed to me. The gargling water sliding over the rocks sounded strange. I moved some stones 
in the current, listening to the water's changing sound. Then bigger rocks, resisting with a 
slurping noise, I moved them all about. My mother found me 


in the dark; me soaked and muddy, rearranging stones to find the sound of laughter. 


Blind 


I snorkel in the surf off Biscayne Bay. 

The waves are heavy with six-inch churning 

Silver mullet above somber-eyed, schooled squid. 

I surface laughing, delighted the no-netting law has 


Resulted in such life where once the waves were dead. 


I swim to the beach on my back 

Laughing and take off my mask and fins. 

I see the legless blind man I’ve seen around 
Miami sitting by his wheelchair near the beach, 


Perched shirtless on a dune, his face turned to the sun. 


‘I’ve seen you in the Grove,’ 

I say, “you come out here often?’ 

He says, ‘How ‘bout you? Do you come 
Out here often?’ His voice sounds mocking 


So I dry myself in silence, then pick up my bike to leave. 


“What do you do way out here,’ 

He says, ‘I hear you ride a bike, I hear 

The chain.’ I say, ‘I’m trying to write a poem 
About the beach. I’m reading at Tobacco Road 


Tonight; I like to throw in something new each time.’ 


‘Forget the beach,’ he says, ‘Write 

Something powerful about a blind man 

With no legs who bums rides around Miami, 
Meditates in the sun like a Buddha or some god 


From antiquity, a kind of sightless wonder from the past.’ 


‘That might be nice sometime,’ I say, 
He answers loudly, challenging: ‘If not that, 
Then what?’ I say, ‘Don’t know. Something about 


Sea life returned, that maybe once again Manatees will 


Swim the Miami River, Panthers stalk the dunes of the beach.’ 


‘Way too sappy,’ he nearly spits, 
“You need a blind man in your poem. 
A wheelchair, too.’ I ask him would he like 


To attend the reading and he says, ‘So, you want 


A blind man with no legs to sit while you read sappy poems.’ 


Chippewa Berry Patch 


The boy and his grandmother pick blackberries every year; 


At the berry patch on the east bank of the St. Croix River. 
Each season his grandmother tells him of a great battle 


here between the Sioux and Chippewa. 
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The boy hears of the battle again as his grandmother meanders, 
Browsing for blackberries. She carefully handles the berry-loaded canes, 


Her rump swaying like a bear’s behind. 


The Sioux were guided to this crossing by a captured Chippewa guide. 
They loaded their canoes to cross the river while Chippewa waited 

In dense brush of the berry patch until the invaders reached the middle of 
The river. The Chippewa filled the sky with arrows. 


The boy, face stained purple from blackberries, plunges his slender arms 
Down into last season’s rotting leaves, down into the humus of years past 
For evidence of his grandmother’s stories. He breaks through the layer of 


Tiny roots. He shouts to his grandmother, pulls out a perfect flint arrowhead. 


Later the boy would wonder: Did the Sioux regret not hauling heavy buffalo 
Hides from Dakota as armor against arrows? Did they feel alien staring at the 
River bank, green swells of trees spitting deadly shafts up into the sunlight, 


A shimmer as they turn downward into the canoes? 


Don't worry about it, she says. That was long before the French trappers, 

The Finn log skidders and lumberjacks, the Scandanavians and the crosscut saw. 

The boy looks at the dark river, sees the Sioux slinging arrows from tottering Canoes, floating 
helpless in the current before they turn to the western bank. 


He knows arrows came back; there are mounds here for the Chippewa dead. 


Morning Secrets 
I 


Each Sunday I meet Elena at Café Europa in Coconut Grove. 


She always brings hint of skin through perfume, hair drifting across her face, 
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Eyes dark as Mayan history. Our secrets are buried, 
Mine a paltry declaration of a drink or two when I’ve had four. 


I don’t want to know or think of her secrets. 


We cook Cuban food—toast pork, black beans, plantains— 
then make love through the city’s siesta. We eat, return to bed; 


She laughs at my crazy rendering of Spanish. 


Monday dark-dawn I crawl from bed for my bike ride to the bay. 
I trip on her oversize purse, scoop spilled contents from 


The floor, try not to wake Elena. 


I grab a folded napkin and feel a stab in my palm. I unfold the napkin 
Under the strong kitchen light, see dried blood spots with my fresh blood 
At the needle tip of the syringe. I cut deep into the wound with 

My new boning knife, run hot water, squeeze my hand to make blood flow, 


And like a prayer say, out bad blood, and watch the warm red water drain. 


Elena’s up, pale and crying, wraps my hand with gauze. I ask, 


Are we all right? She says, I don’t know. 


i 


I pedal along Matilda street facing early pale 

sun on my ride through Coconut Grove to the bay. 
The throb of my gauze-wrapped hand answers 

my heartbeat. I think of death as I glide 

past walled condos Caribbean pink and mint. 

I look at ninety-thousand-dollar cars behind 
intricate iron gates, try to drop death thoughts, 
but can’t imagine being a prick who jams traffic 


in a Ferrari while talking on a cell phone so tiny 


I’d seem to be chewing the heel of my hand. 


Parrots screech at the morning from the trees 
lining Matilda street. I think I’m playing hide 
and seek with death—here it comes, ready or 
not—and anytime is much too soon. 


Above me parrots scream and mate. 


Past the tennis courts Renee, or Emelie, 
whatever name she uses now, stops me; her 
money went through the crack pipe; she offers 
oral sex for five and I say no, give her the lone 


dollar and change from my pocket. 


I sit on a concrete bench in the empty early 
morning. Heavy drops of rain splatter me 
and darken the pavement, change form into 
rivulets hurrying to meet the bay. And I’Il 
go home to Elena, drink rum, eat plantains; 
ride home through the simple suicide of rain 


to love and eat and drink. 


Credit 


The man from Mercantile Bank called me today. 
His firm, while sibilant, calm voice sang to me my monetary history. 
He knew I was a teacher's aide and student, agreed the pay was low, 


And he was sad I suddenly stopped paying. I was sad also. 


I recalled aloud to him, my joy at the two-cup tweed finished 


plastic thermos prize they had given me for signing up when I 
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was a student at another school. He was happy, too. We recalled together 
how I signed up for their travel club for which they raised my credit limit, 
and how my payments arrived on time, and how I used the card but little. 


He remembered with me. 


I thanked him for the energy the card sent tingling up my arm the day I 

got my number for money machines that dot the maps, And he 
remembered too; But couldn't know the joy I felt on bike rides at the beach, 
just me, my bike, my card and I with power to buy a thousand-dollar 

pair of boots, to drink all night, to fly in planes to Mexico and stay 


in grand hotels. But he listened and was with me. 


Then he recalled when I was robbed, the card was gone, but they sent me 
a new one just as good, and raised my limit once again, and then 
he noted my last few months of charges were at a grocery store, and I said, 


"yes, my pay is now nine hundred dollars for each month and I am broke. 


"We've talked for quite a while," he said. And I said "That's O.K., 
the phone's less busy when you're broke and while we talk I'm writing 
down a poem."Send something when you can," he said, 


"and read your poem to me when I call again." 


RA PE 


I heard today you and your husband 

were killed, Rebecca, in a car wreck in 
Las Vegas. I’m sad my first lover’s dead, 
But relieved you won’t have to know 


The doctors most of us will face. 


I didn’t think first of the pungent sex 
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You taught me when I was seven, 
You thirteen; I thought instead of 
Ideas, motifs, fluttering about our 


Secret; new ones whir each spring. 


Back then we were bad, our back yard 
Tent a place of evil. Later you were a 
Perverted baby-sitter and I a pitied victim. 
Moth’s of topics, new books, new 


Sociologists hover each season. 


Lately you’ve become a victim, too, of 
Sexual child abuse, merely passing your 
Abuse to me. They’ve finally realized we 
Do need teachers after all. (One said it 


Could have made me crave young girls.) 


They don’t see you were an older woman 
Then: with hair on it and everything, 

I told my unbelieving pals when I was 
Seven; and another fiend taught me to 


Smoke and say each forbidden word. 


The day I pulled your sleeve, pointed to 
The tent; you said, no, not now, I said, 
I'll tell, and you complied. Now, this is 
Sexual harassment, rape by extortion; 
Or maybe they’II see I arrived early 


To the dance for which we were born. 
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“THE CHEEK” AND OTHER POEMS 
Asmahan Sallah 


The Cheek 


There, on the banks of clouds 
Where dreams flow and so 
Dews of fragrance do 

Where universes meet 

And with tunes of birds 


Ether is intoxicated too 


Veils of sunset fly 
Praises for beauty 


And prayers for light. 


The spirit sways 
Having passed desserts and seas 
Pants, moans, laden with grieve 


Longing for beauty and wines of peace 


Hands blooded, the rose of knowledge glows 
And with the scent of eternity 

Cosmos blows 

Spirit is almost choked when 


In limbs, jingle of madness crawls. 


Longing 
Over limitless distance, my wings spread 
Riding the impossible 


Befriending the unrest 
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In blood 
In limbs 


In wings 


Dams break down and never exist 


Chains multiply 

Encircle the spirit 

Madness cries 

Between the two is a woman 
A tear that runs 


On a cheek of ice. 


You and I 


Three tales, you and I 
One for sadness 

One for dream 

And one for love 
Ending with confession 


Each dawn 


The tale of sadness 
Is a tear behind a veil 
Between two cities 
One of light 

And one of dark 


The tale of dream 
Is a colors song 


Of a dusk cloud 


Flowing drunk 
Between two hours 
One of sobriety 
And one of sleep 


The tale of love 

Is a butterflies forest 

And an angel wings 
Fluttering between two times 
Absent time 


And once upon a time 


I hum my confession 
With the first ray of dawn 
Then retreat quiet-night 
A forsaken tree 


On a travel road . 


On Universe 


Far away in my great castle of meditative sadness, 
There on the balcony overlooking the jungle of 
my deep sense of loneliness 

stands a lamp. 

A lamp of light and beauty 

Extending up to sky raising 

My agony from heart to mind. 

Sadness evaporates 

What remains 

Is grains of veiled joy 


The joy of knowledge and supreme love 
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The joy of 


"you and I" 


The Last Dream 


Here is the only dream 

Still flying like a melody 
Holding voice and echo 
Wrapped with waiting beam 
Guarded with dews and petals 
Full with light and gleam 


The rhythms ponder 
Drunk with questioning 
About to disappear 

In the maze of wonder 
They reach the soil 

Lie till they are trodden 
The loss is gone 


Questions are forgotten 


By the shrine 

I hold spirits of light 
Wounds are scraped 
When memory glows 
With a mortal dawn 

I come around by a beam 
Of giving up 


And that was a dream 


Between the phantoms of angels 
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And the shadows of years 
Between the fragrance of forests 
And hot fears 

Between distances of hope 


And mirrors of tears 


Here is the dream 
Approaching much 
Flowing with figures 
With my breaths 
Like streams 

In,out, 

against , 

wet 


But without a touch. 


In the land of Diamond 


Breathe ! 

The rhythm of mountains, skies, and sun 
Dance with 

The rhythm of trees, earth, and drum 
When muses sing to the beat of heart 
And eyes flow like sparks in dark 

Black, brown,red, and fur 

Arrows, tents, tusks, and mud 

The earth conceives booty and dimes 


Stabbed with a dagger to get the prize 


Swim ! 


In the rhythm of blood, guns, and gems 
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Listen ! 

To the rhythm of rape,chopped flesh, and ..rest! 
Feel! 

The rhythm of hunger, flies and dirt 

Taste! 

The wine of bed and wingless birds 

The dagger lies in the hands of who? 

The stabbers stand on the bank of limbs 

Like innocent geese 


Picking the diamonds and offering to heal. 


CREATIVE WRITING PEDAGOGY 
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BACH TO THE BASICS: THE USE OF BAROQUE MUSIC IN 


CREATIVE WRITING PEDAGOGY 
Edward B. Kurpis 


Introduction 


“Music is moral law. It gives a soul to the universe, wings to the mind, flight to the 
imagination, a charm to sadness, gaiety and life to everything. It is the essence of order, and leads to 


all that is good, just and beautiful...”” —P/ato 


Working writers and students involved in creative pursuits have long wrestled with twin 
demons of inspiration and execution: how to stimulate creative thought and make such ideas 
come to life. These hurdles have generally been among the most frequently cited and studied 
inhibitors to creative process. Psychologists and other social scientists working in the field of 
creativity argue that resistance on either of these leads to the inability or unwillingness to execute 
good work. These self-imposed blocks are generally understood to be the by-product of a 
writer’s unresolved fears, among them fear or uncertainty about creative ability, or a perceived 
lack of safety or order in the creative process. To overcome such fears students in the creative 
writing process require the establishment of a zone of comfort within which their nascent ideas 
can be initiated, nurtured and grown. 

This belief is why educators in the creative arts of all forms and genres understand the 
need to develop methodologies that facilitate the art-making process and resolve the fears 
surrounding expression and execution. Providing an environment of perceived safety and 
security, while stimulating the ability to imagine and create therefore may be a valuable 


pedagogical ideal. 
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The use of music in a creative learning setting has been cited as one way to create such an 
environment and dispel the blocks that hinder creativity. This paper will examine the use of one 
particular form of music, compositions of the Baroque era, which appear to be particularly well 
suited to deliver such creative benefits. Music of the Baroque period, which is generally agreed 
to have begun in 1600 and formally ended in 1750 with the death of Johann Sebastian Bach, its 
most prolific composer, is thought to have uniquely captured an aesthetic and style that is 
particularly conducive to creative development and thought. This paper will consider the 
compositional characteristics of Baroque era music and seek to understand how these elements 
can contribute specifically to the facilitation of creative writing, although its attributes may well 


extend beyond writing itself. 


Data and Literature Review: Music and the Mind 

Much has been written and observed about the use of music to enhance verbal expression 
and learning. The landmark work of Bulgarian psychologist Dr. Georgi Lozanov in the 1970s 
provided early documented evidence that music could enhance memory and induce a state of 
what he termed “alert relaxation” that stimulated and improved verbal skills.! Based on his years 
of study Lozanov concluded that Baroque music in particular had a significant impact on a 
person’s ability to “lift the spirit and free the mind” which he observed enhanced the ability of 
his subjects to process information and retain it. Additional notable work in the field was 
conducted by the French doctor Alfred Tomatis, whose theories about the impact of music in 
very high frequencies, such as that of the Baroque, led to discoveries about the regenerative 
effects of music on the mind. France’s major universities have examined and tested Dr. 


Tomatis’ methods extensively, and hundred of scientific papers in scores of journals substantiate 
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the findings of music’s positive impact on mental acuity.” Similar research began in the U.S. in 
the early 1990s at the University of California —Irvine’s Center for Neurobiology of Learning 
and Memory, where Dr. Frances Rauscher spearheaded studies of undergraduate psychology 
students exposed to classical music during specially administered IQ tests. Results of testing 
there showed that scores of the students “exposed to classical music during testing led to 
examination scores that were eight to nine points higher than the control population who did not 
receive exposure to such music.” 

The conclusions taken from these academic works and others in the field confirms what 
may already be intuitive: there likely exists a body-mind-(and some believe)-soul connection that 
music allows people to integrate more fully. A survey of the therapeutic uses of music tested and 
chronicled in the literature can be summarized in two general categories”: 

Music can cause or trigger measurable physiological effects on the body: 
on heartbeat, respiration, pulse rates and blood pressure. As this paper is not 
intended to be a biological examination of the physical impact of music on the 
body, it is worthy to note that many researchers provide compelling evidence that 
the emotional moods expressed in certain melodies and rhythms can produce 
direct and indirect improvements in physical health. Among the many studies 
confirming these effects, the Journal of the American Medical Association 
reported in 1996 on the results of music therapy study in Austin, Texas which 
found that “Music stimulation increases endorphin release and this decreases the 
need for medication. It also provides a distraction from pain and relieves 


995, 


anxiety.”” Expectant mothers in this study who entered childbirth even frequently 
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rejected the use of anesthesia when soothing classical music was introduced into 
the hospital environment. 

Music also seems to have significant psychological effects that can impact the ability to 
think, learn and create. Among the most significant impacts reported, music has been shown 
equally to boost productivity, generate a sense of safety and well-being for the listener, alter the 
listener’s perception of space and time, improve their unconscious receptivity to symbolism, and 
to alter and equalize brain waves.° This last point has direct bearing on the creative process. 
Medical research has already established that brain waves operate in four primary cycles: the 
ordinary conscious mind that is awake, alert and attentive functions within what is known as the 
“beta” brainwave cycle, measured at 14 to 20 hertz. Less conscious states of relaxation, calm, 
meditation or daydreaming are characterized by “alpha” waves, which cycle from 8 to 13 hertz. 
“Theta” waves (4 to 7 hertz) and “delta” waves (0.5 to 3 hertz) are generally found in the 
unconscious states of deep reverie or sleep. Studies have shown that most creative insight and 
inspiration occurs in the alpha state, where ones subconscious is more open and receptive to 
flashes of intuition. Music, especially slow, metered melodies that mimic the pace of alpha 
waves can, in fact, induce the mind into this altered state of consciousness, making it free to 
allow the imagination to soar and creative inspiration to flourish. Prior research has established 
that music stimulates the emotional center of our brains, which is strongly linked to our long- 


term memory.’ 


Structure and Characteristics of the Baroque 
Although many of the researchers studied have used Baroque music to pursue and 


establish their findings, none have detailed the specific structural characteristics of this era of 
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music and why it is a form that is particularly well suited to deliver the aforementioned effects. 
In large measure the historical context of the Baroque era provides us with the initial clues that 
offer structural answers to these questions. Prior to the documented beginning of the Baroque 
era (circa 1600), the music and art of prior periods were predominantly expressions of religious 
idolatry or spiritual devotion. Medieval periods regarded art and music strictly as a tool of praise 
of the Church and its structures (and therefore, by custom and belief, devoid of personal 
emotion). It was not until the Renaissance period (1400-1600) that philosophers and musicians 
sought to rededicate themselves to more secular, human form of expression. The subsequent 
period we refer to as the Baroque era began in earnest as an era of expression, discovery and 
experimentation, building and refining the scientific, musical, philosophical and political 
developments begun during the Renaissance. 

With the start of the early Baroque period, two predominant political and philosophical 
themes would emerge, themes that influenced the art and music of the period: Absolutism and 
the Age of Reason. These contradictory effects were manifested in Baroque era music in 
primarily two ways: 

Emotionalism through instrumentation and melodic composition: The Baroque era 
was indeed the age of “Absolute Monarchs,” omnipotent rulers who used music, as well as 
architecture and art of the period, to glorify themselves and their reigns. Consequently, Baroque 
era music evolved from its role as a tool of state propaganda, and was characterized by extreme 
melodic expressions: highly embellished, unbridled emotional messages designed to awe, 
stupefy and impress listeners as to the glory of the powerful elite. Baroque era music and art are 


often recognized by such extravagant emotionalism. 
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This emotionalism was manifested in Baroque era music primarily through its unique 
instrumentation and melodic structure not seen in music of previous eras. Pre-Baroque music 
was primarily vocal in nature and hence, by necessity, of limited melodic range. Music of the 
new Baroque period relied on both vocal interpretations and on a new emphasis on instrumental 
expressions. Instruments by design have a far greater range than the human voice, and were 
hence more capable of conveying, clarifying and commenting on the complex emotional 
messages composed into the music that emerged during the period. Indeed a whole new range of 
instruments were invented during the Baroque that evoked the maximum in expressiveness: the 
piano, for example, which unlike its predecessor the harpsichord was capable of both strong and 
soft expressions; the clarion, a kind of “piccolo trumpet” with its vibrant and piquant sound; and 
the entire violin family was developed, providing sufficient compositional flexibility necessary 
to sustain the new musical demands sought after by composers of the day. 

This emphasis on instrumentation led to the development of more highly evolved and 
complex melodies and musical textures not seen in earlier periods. Compared to the more 
restrictive melodies in medieval and Renaissance musical works, melody took on a huge new 
importance during the Baroque. Melodies in most Baroque works were at once exuberant, 
tuneful, ornate and emotionally complex. Baroque melodies had a wide range of octaves, were 
“note-filled”and hence memorable—soaring, gliding and leaping across the musical scale to 
maximize the intensity of expression. The primary textural structure included a reliance on 
fugue, a particular melodic form of the Baroque era built around the repetition of various 
melodies played sequentially in an overlapping manner, similar to a “round.” Baroque melodies, 


therefore, also tended to embed and overlay great drama within their confluent melodic structure, 
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allowing for a sense of departure and return, and the development and revisitation of ideas 
through the tune. This musical structure is unique to the Baroque period. 

Order and structure through rhythm and meter: While such expressiveness became 
the order of the day, the Baroque period was alternatively influenced by the Age of Reason, a 
period in which equal emphasis was placed on rational thought and order. By 1600 a true 
scientific community had begun to systematically observe and codify the universe, while 
political and philosophical theorists advocated reason and control for the best, most productive 
development of society. The essential Baroque musical philosophy therefore also reflected these 
structures that were characteristic of the period. Baroque music relied greatly on rhythms and 
meters to impose order and control over the unrestrained emotionalism expressed in Baroque 
melodies. Music of pre-Baroque eras featured music without discernable rhythms, or had 
rhythms that were loose, understated and relatively undefined. In Baroque, free flowing meters 
and structures were rejected in favor of pronounced beats, producing a steady rhythmic device to 
control musical progression and tempo. In general, Baroque rhythms were neither driving nor 
relaxing but steady, and the predictable beats contributed to a sense of productivity, safety, and 
security. 

A study of the effectiveness of the rhythmic complexity of Baroque era music leads to an 
interesting observation about the tempo and meter of most compositions of the period. A close 
examination of the pace of beats of the slower Baroque pieces meters them at approximately 
sixty beats per minute. Prior research by Lozanov identified that at that pace, Baroque music 
will shift the consciousness of listeners from the beta to the alpha wave range of the brain, 


thereby enhancing receptivity to creative thought. 
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Sixty beat per minute is the rate of the human heart at rest, and music played at that same 
tempo was found to enhance alertness and well-being, calming respiration and increasing mental 
organization. His researchers found that slower Baroque music imparts a sense of stability, 
order, predictability and safety, and creates a stimulating environment for study or work.* 

Texture—the integration of order and expression: The Baroque era, therefore, can be 
said to be uniquely characterized by the paradoxical duality of emotional extravagance and 
ordered control. Its ornate melodies reflected the multiplicity and intricacy of nature and the 
world, while the rational hand of humankind was simultaneously necessary to provide 
organization and structure to that complexity. Through the unique textures of Baroque era 
music, with many contrapuntal melodic layers expressing varied emotional messages under the 
strictest control, the subtext of the era is clear: through order and systematic progression, creative 
thought and expression can flourish. 

One may wonder why later musical genres are not similarly reflective of this integration 
of rhythm and melody. Subsequent periods in music, such as the Romantic or Classical eras 
emphatically rejected the Baroque intricacy and rational order in favor of greater simplicity. 
Straight-forward melodies, lacking in range, with emphasis on more vocally oriented structures 
were favored. Classical era music, in particular, which developed in the 1800s moved directly 
toward expressiveness, relinquishing the control and order of the Baroque. But it is this 
distinctive structural element of the Baroque that makes its music, in particular, uniquely suited 


for applications where such dichotomy is useful or instructive. 
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Implications and Uses in Creative Writing Pedagogy 

This examination of the artistic style and structure of the Baroque period therefore leads 
to the question of pedagogical application: what does this mean for creative writers or their 
educators today? The theory I am espousing follows from my own pedagogical experience and 
from work conducted in 2001 with Dr. Tobin Simon and Dr. Linda Trichter Metcalf, who have 
informally used Baroque music in conducting group writing sessions in their private 
Proprioceptive writing practices to great effect for many years.’ The rationale for the application 
of this form of music in a creative writing setting evolved naturally from the demonstrated 
integrated polarity of Baroque music and the comparable duality of the creative writing process. 
To wit: creative writers, and indeed creators of all genres, are challenged by the need to integrate 
the opposing goals of expressive freedom (of thought and idea generation) and order (starting 
and structuring the work, pacing the drive and direction of the process, silencing distractions). 
Encouraging writers to dream and imagine while getting to the task of writing it all down: it is in 
these opposing goals that the same integration of these two processes can be enhanced by what is 
similarly reflected in Baroque era music. Accepting modern theories about the effects of music 
on the body and mind, it stands to reason that the use of Baroque music provides the symbolic 
stimulus for both emotional expression required of creative work and the pacing, structure and 
order necessary to drive the work process itself. Specifically, the use of Baroque era music has 
been observed to have the following beneficial effects on the creative writing process: 

Baroque creates a pathway to the emotional imagery where creative work is 
facilitated: The use of Baroque music here accomplishes several goals. At its most elemental 
level, this music played during a creative writing session serves as a tool to drown out 


distractions of background noise that can derail creative imagining. Beyond its role as a noise 
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filter, which can be said of any form of soothing music to be sure, most Baroque era 
compositions are sufficiently melodically captivating to become a vehicle for transcending time 
and place. The long, slow, emotionally laden tones of Baroque music provide room for creative 
writers to navigate their imaginations, and reduce feelings of restriction and confinement. Just as 
filmmakers use soundtracks to improve a moviegoer’s suggestibility to a film’s emotional 
message, so too does Baroque music create and evoke emotional tensions and reveries that can 
lead to viscerally re-experiencing memories that can be expressed in more creative work. 
Baroque compositions studied have been cited to be expressive of extreme excitement, rage, 
sorrow, passion and exaltation. By virtue of its overtly expressive melodic structures, Baroque 
music can be said to trigger and stimulate the emotional center of the brain that has been shown 
to be strongly linked to long-term memory and recall. Creative thought is stimulated by allowing 
the imagination to float freely and unconstrained by conventional inhibitions. Unlike any other 
form of music, Baroque era compositions provide powerful vehicle for emotional expressions 
capable of generating great personal insight and creative inspiration. 

Baroque provides an overlay of order and structure to advance the writing process: 
Yet, unbridled expression, while being a necessary element in the creative process, represents 
only one-half of the equation necessary to see creative work come to fruition. Development of 
an organized, methodical system of understanding and pacing the work is equally necessary. 
Here again, Baroque offers a context of order and progression through its well-defined rhythms 
and tempos. The regular, systematic advancement of musical beats found in Baroque music give 
an unconscious grounding to the work, a predictable sense of coherence and comfort. Technical 
perfection as expressed through strong Baroque rhythms again offers creative writers symbolic 


structures within which their own work can be established and advanced. The link between 
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language and rhythm is otherwise well-documented. Poetry, for example, shares many rhythms 
and tonalities with music. One only needs consider that the meter of iambic pentameter, with its 
alternating stresses imitates the patterns of the human heart. Indeed, slower Baroque music has 
been noted to mimic the tempo of the heart, at or near the rate of sixty beats per minute. Works 
such as Bach’s Air in D Major (BWV 1068.2), or Pachelbel’s Canon in D have been frequently 
cited as works composed and performed in that rhythmic range and are among the most effective 


in this regard. 


Empirical Testing 

Although large scale empirical testing of these theories is required to more definitively 
establish the Baroque music connection to effective creative writing, preliminarily uncontrolled 
tests of the efficacy of Baroque music on the creative writing process have been conducted by 
this researcher since early 2001. This has been done as a matter of professional interest in the 
writing process rather than to disprove a hypothesis, but its results were used to establish the 
basis of the theory advanced in this paper. Creative writing exercises have been conducted using 
a total population of well over 100 undergraduate and graduate school students from the greater 
New York City area. Students have been alternatively assigned to one of three control groups: 
one group received creative writing assignments during which Baroque music was played; the 
second group received the same writing assignments with no music provided; the final group was 
given the same assignments but heard post-Baroque, classical era music instead. Students were 
always unrestricted as to what to write about during the exercise, or what form or format to 


follow. Groups were frequently assembled, allowed to creatively write for exactly twenty 
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minutes, and then were stopped and asked to complete a survey that attempted to measure the 
degree to which they felt creatively stimulated and inspired to write in the testing environment. 
Results have consistently showed that the groups that had Baroque music played during 
writing sessions reported that they experienced greater visual imagery, felt a greater capacity to 
dream during the writing session, and found it easier to express themselves in writing. The sheer 
quantity of written work was usually greater while under Baroque influence. What has appeared 
to be noteworthy is that among students who believe they are inherently not creative writers, the 
Baroque music option has consistently led to greater feelings of being in touch with their 
emotions. Students report feeling freer to express themselves and could use their imaginations 
better during the writing exercises. While it is obvious that more careful long-term study is 
required to empirically substantiate these admittedly casual claims, preliminary testing and the 


anecdotal results seem very convincing. 


Conclusions 

Whatever one’s believe in the power of music to influence creative thought, it is clear 
that the use of Baroque era music serves believers of the “multiple chance” theory of education. 
Traditional methods of pedagogy—lecture, textbooks, rote exercises—offer students a one- 
dimensional process for capturing and retaining information—the “single chance theory of 
education.” Here logical, traditional, motoric presentations offer a limited way of integrating the 
necessary student skills of listening and understanding. By contrast, using Baroque music in the 
classroom, particularly in the creative writing environment, asks students to utilize multiple 
intelligences while processing information: linguistic, musical, and intrapersonal 


(communication within private thoughts) in this case. If students indeed have a plethora of ways 
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they learn, this musical alternative offers a new dimension to the pedagogy of creativity. If one 
believes that educators are not only dispensers of knowledge and information but they are 
models for how to use the mind in different ways, this form of creative writing pedagogy can 


only be helpful in expanding students’ imaginations whatever the measurable results. 


Appendix 1: Classroom Uses and Recommended Music Selections 

Approaches: 

I have used Baroque music in creative writing classes with great success for several 
years. I have found it to be most effective when played as background music during 
unstructured writing exercises, either in the classroom or in ones private writing environment. 
Generally, the process that is followed is to signal the beginning of a creative writing exercise by 
some formal statement: the lighting of a candle, the dimming of lights, or the sounding of a 
meditative chime or bell. Allow the slow paced Baroque music selection to play for the amount 
of time being allotted for the creative writing work. Usually students seem to adapt well to a 
single side of a cassette tape; approximately 25 to 30 minutes appears to be optimal, and of 
course the time can be increased by playing additional musical selections. Some period of time 
should be observed at the start of the exercise to allow participants to adjust to receiving images 
through the music, and some brief period of silence is generally welcomed at the end of the 
music to allow for a gradual returning to the realities of the students’ immediate setting. 

Among many Baroque era selections, the following pieces of slow Baroque music 
generally are performed at the desired rate of sixty beats per minute, and have been proven to 
provide optimal benefits, though all forms of Baroque music seem to work well, depending on 


the needs of the student: 
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Johann Sebastian Bach: 
Largo from Harpsichord Concerto in C Major, BWV 975 
Largo from Harpsichord Concerto in F Minor, BWV 1056 


Air in D Major, BMV 1068.2 
Johann Pachelbel: 
Canon in D 
Georg Philipp Telemann 
Largo from Double Fantasia in G Major for Harpsichord 
Albinoni Tomaso: 
Adagio in G Minor 
Antonio Vivaldi 
Largo from “Winter” from The Four Seasons 
Largo from Concerto in D Major for Guitar and Strings 


Largo from Concerto in C Major for Mandolin, Strings and Harpsichord 


Endnotes 

' Lozanov’s work has been widely discussed and detailed in Lozanov, Georgi. “Problems of 
Suggestology.” Proceedings of the First International Conference on Suggestology. Sofia, 
Bulgaria, 1971; Geogi Lazanov, Suggestology and Outline of Suggestopedy, New York: E.P. 
Dutton, 1978; “The Lozanov Report to Unesco” excerpted in Appendix 2, Chris Brewer and 
Don G. Campbell, Rhythms of Learning, Tuscon: Zephyr Press, 1991, pp. 291-305; and Sheila 


Ostrander and Lynn Schroeder, Superlearning 2000, New York: Delacorte Press, 1994. 
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* More can be read about Tomatis’ work and these studies in: Tomatis, Alfred, The Conscious 
Ear—My Life of Transformation Through Listening, Barrytown, NY: Station Hill Press, 1988. 
> Rauscher, Frances H., Gordon L. Shaw and Katherine N. Ky, “Music and Spatial Task 
Performance,” Nature 365, In a follow-up study: Rauscher, Shaw and Ky, “Listening to Mozart 
Enhances Spatial-Temporal Reasoning: Towards a Neurophysiological Basis,” Neuroscience 
Letters 185 (1995). 

4 The most comprehensive review of such works are chronicled in Campbell, Don, The Mozart 
Effect: Tapping the Power of Music to Heal the Body, Strengthen the Mind and Unlock the 
Creative Spirit, New York: Quill Books, 1997. 

> As detailed in Droh and Spintge, Anxiety, Pain and Music in Anesthesia, Basel: Roche 
Editions, 1983. 

° A detailed examination of these factors can be found in Campbell, The Mozart Effect, pp. 64- 
85. 

7 Rose, Colin and Malcolm J. Nichol, Accelerated Leaning, New York: Bantam Doubleday, 
1997. 

*Lazanov, Suggestology and Outline of Suggestopedy, New York: E.P. Dutton, 1978 

” More information may be found in Metcalf, Linda Trichter, PhD and Tobin Simon, PhD, 
Writing the Mind Alive: The Proprioceptive Method for Finding Your Authentic Voice, New 


York: Ballantine Books, 2002. 
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EDUCATING THE POLICE: CHANGES IN TEACHING 


PERSPECTIVES TO ADDRESS CORRUPTION 
Walter M. McKay 


From the recent scandals that have occurred the present methods of education of police 
officers in ethics seems to be ineffectual. With this failure comes the corruption that law 
enforcement agents and their agencies must constantly be vigilant against. What is problematic 
with law enforcement philosophy is that it reflects a military role rather than what it should be, 
an agency of the community for the community. In the past two decades this has been realized 
by politicians, communities and the police agencies themselves and has led to the introduction of 
codes of ethics and ethics education for law enforcement officers. The implementation of codes 
of ethics was viewed as a panacea for law enforcement agencies across North American against 
police brutality and corruption. Although such codes espoused certain values such as courage 
and duty there were limited programs in place to ensure that the codes of ethics received more 
than token lip service. Ralph G. Brokett notes, “most ethical problems in training and 
development...grow out of a general lack of understanding about the nature of ethical questions 
or an overreliance on formal ethical codes” (4). 

My paper will introduce an alternate teaching method than the one traditionally used by 
police academies (a sterile lecturing environment of voluminous material and skills training). 
The method of law enforcement instruction must be updated so as to support the officer’s role as 
a community leader and problem-solver as opposed to a “warrior” against crime. Of the 
multifarious tasks facing the police officer, the actual “crime-fighting” component is a small 
percentage of the day’s work. The majority of the effort is in problem solving for those in need 


and who have nowhere else to turn as well as ensuring the smooth operation of the community. 
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Unfortunately the training of law enforcement officers is weighted on the side of “crime-fighter” 
rather than “problem-solver/leader.” Thus I propose using the developmental perspective as a 
means to introduce the teleology of professionalism into the law enforcement organizational 
environment. The developmental perspective is a term used by Daniel Pratt to describe “a view 
of learning derived from cognitive psychology wherein each learner is assumed to have 
developed a personal cognitive map to guide his or her interpretation of the world.... prior 
knowledge and ways of thinking form the basis of each learner’s approach to any new content 
and provide a window into their thinking” (45-46). 

In recent years ethics training has slowly been introduced into the recruit-learning 
regimen, usually in the form of a didactic list of “do’s and don’ts” that reflect a black and white 
world of simple procedure and duty. The teacher is usually a law enforcement veteran who has 
no formal teacher training and little experience in ethics aside from his or her many years on the 
job. The learners are seen as tabulae rasae upon which the teacher will imprint a correct moral 
stamp that will suffice for the career of the recruits. This approach needs to be changed and the 
developmental perspective will be elaborated upon to illustrate why it is the best alternative 
approach to encourage law enforcement professional to think more critically and ethically, 1.e. 
for them “to think critically, to solve problems, and to understand for themselves” between right 
and wrong (Pratt 108). As a teaching technique, the strength of the developmental perspective is 
that it is “learner-centered”; which means that it begins from a base of the /earner’s knowledge 
rather than from the teacher’s knowledge. 

The emphasis on the learner’s knowledge base is important due to the fact that by 
adulthood, individuals already have a developed moral system (Piaget; Kolhberg). The role of 


the teacher then, transforms into that of an inquiring guide to assist the learner to bridge from one 
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moral level to the next, a role that, “rooted in Aristotle, maintains that the most important 
enterprise of ethics is to develop moral individuals” (Lisman 33). Clearly this bridging cannot be 
forced nor the information simply provided (for example, requiring the learner to read Aristotle’s 
Nichomachean Ethics) in expectation of a moral transcending to occur. There must be dialogue, 
inquiry, criticism, and exploration on the part of the learner while being assisted by the teacher 
who would be a source of materials and critiques in the examination process. The developmental 
perspective is an approach that readily encourages the learner to examine other moral 
perspectives in relation to the moral “filter” through which s/he already view the world for 
“Ta|nthropology and social psychology have impressed on us the fact that moral attitudes are 


999 


acquired through a process of ‘enculturation’”( Lyons 11.). Phyllis M. Cunningham notes “we 


have difficulty seeing how we ourselves have constructed our world. Put in a succinct way by 


999 


Mao Tse Tung, ‘Fish don’t know they are in water’” (135). Thus, if the process of enculturation 
for police recruits is one of inflexible regimentation and of rules that are delivered via the 
transmission teaching perspective, then this inflexibility and strictness is what the police officers 
bring to the job. 

One of the essential aspects of the developmental perspective is critical thinking and “the 
development of critical thinking as the underlying rationale for ...teaching” (Brookfield 20). 
The adult learner has a varied background of experiences, “dilemmas, ambiguities, and 
contradictions involved in trying to live in the adult world” (Radest 35) and the teacher must 
recognize and build upon this wealth of experiences or else lose the interest of the adult learner 
or worse credibility in the eyes of the learner as new areas of the subject is broached that may 


conflict with the past history of the learner because “[b]efore [they] get to the classroom, family 


and community have shaped [their] values” (Radest 35). This “shaping of values” is important 
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with regards to the law enforcement officer for, aside from adding to the enculturation process 
mentioned above, there is the law enforcement environment itself, a community of like-minded 
individuals who are further bonded together by the hazardous nature of the job and the need to 
rely upon each other in life-threatening situations that comprise the nature of the job. The law 
enforcement community is tightly knit, the members often socializing with each other off the job 
and sharing experiences and stories, “shop-talk,” unlike any other profession in the community 
in which they serve. 

The introduction of new information may be rejected if it is not introduced to the learner 
as a discovery process that may challenge his or her knowledge but in such a way that s/he can 
see the reasons as to why it is challenged (that his or her understanding was incomplete, 
erroneous or unsubstantiated). The mere transmission of knowledge, of what is right and wrong 
is not enough since there is a difference between knowing the right thing to do and doing the 
right thing (Lisman 35). However beliefs, knowledge, likes, dislikes and opinions are obtained 
they must be respected in the adult learner but it is important for the critical thinking process to 
be developed “[h]elping learners acquire a critically alert cast of mind—one that is skeptical of 
claims to final truths or ultimate solutions to problems,... open to alternatives, and acknowledges 
the contextuality of knowledge—is the quintessential educational process” (Brookfield 21). 
Memorized precepts, i.e. rules or principles of universality, are something that can be just 
memorized and “students can be very good at answering test questions, and at being able to say 
the right words in response to questions, but when their knowledge is explored by in-depth 
questioning they often reveal conceptions that are at variance with their test answers or their first 
responses to questions” (West 53). For the adult learner, it is necessary to start from the 


perspective of the moral framework that s/he brings to the classroom and work from there. The 
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aim of the teacher is to have the learner explore the boundaries of his/her moral framework and 
thus discover further value systems as they widen their ethical circle of inclusion. The way to 
proceed is not through telling them what is right or wrong, good or bad, but instead have the 
students discover for themselves varied (and sometimes contradictory) conceptions of justice 
(Bateman 18). It is crucial for the teacher to “leave behind the academic language and the 
intellectual jargon...[and] find words, metaphors, and allusions that students recognize and 
comprehend”’(Brookfield 22). This empowers the student in the learning process, which is as it 
should be, and helps to avoid the “moral disengagement of students” when ethics is discussed 
(Lisman 78). Such an approach to teaching police recruits reflects the nature of their jobs, that 
is, working in polyglot communities where decisions are not always easy nor solutions readily 
apparent. 

In any law enforcement training program, where the object is to develop critical thinking 
and ethical awareness, it is essential to build upon the foundation of the learner that has already 
been established through their own experiences and knowledge which validates their knowledge 
and experiences. 

One of the most frequently espoused principles of skillful teaching is that of praxis, that 
is, of ensuring that opportunities for the interplay between action and reflection are available in a 
balanced way for students. Praxis means that curricula are not studied in some kind of artificial 
isolation, but that ideas, skills, and insights learned in the classroom are tested and experienced 
in real life. Essential to praxis is the opportunity to reflect on experience, so that formal study is 
informed by some appreciation of reality (Brookfield 50). 

Stephen Brookfield uses several different approaches in order to make his lecturing 


technique learner-centered approaches that could readily be introduced into the police-training 
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curriculum. One technique that he uses is to divide his class into small groups at the beginning 
of the session and have them discuss pertinent dilemmas and problems that they face in their 
lives or work. Discussion, for Stephen Brookfield and Stephen Preskill is an essential element of 
learning as well as “a valuable and inspiring means for revealing the diversity of opinion that lies 
just below the surface of almost any complex issue” (Brookfield and Preskill 3). After some 
discussion, each group presents the suggestion for Brookfield to address during his lecture. 
Brookfield then goes on to say, “as groups shout out their different choices, several clusters 
usually emerge, and I then try to make sure that I give plenty of time to discussing these during 
my presentation” (Brookfield 75). Brookfield prefers using this technique as opposed to guided 
discussions where “in problem-solving discussions the problems to be solved are usually selected 
in advance by leaders, as is the range of alternative solutions to be explored” (Brookfield 91). 
Brookfield lists a number of benefits that the practice of praxis entails both for the teacher and 


the adult learner. 


1, To engage students in exploring a diversity of perspectives. 
2 To assist students in discovering new perspectives. 
3. To emphasize the complexity and ambiguity of issues, 


topics, or themes. 
4. To help students recognize the assumptions underlying 
many of their habitual ideas and behaviors. 
5. To increase intellectual agility. 
6. To encourage active listening (Brookfield 93). 
Another strategy that Brookfield uses for involving the class in the learning process is 


presented by him in a negative light. He introduces the strategy in order to deal with the 
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aggressive, talkative of student. But, while Brookfield views this method as a mechanism for 
controlling a domineering student, I see it as an excellent opportunity for active participation of 
the whole class and a method that could easily be utilized with police recruits, that is, the 
delegation of tasks. The strategy entails assigning to group members a number of roles and 
functions, rotating basis. These roles can be those of recorder, summarizer, proposer, opposer, 
detective of unacknowledged biases, suggester of further questions, and so on (Brookfield 106). 

During the discussion period these roles are rotated in order that all students have a 
chance to participate in the discussion. These strategies emphasize how Brookfield’s teaching 
strategy is based upon a very simple philosophy "the fundamental reason for teaching is to help 
someone to learn something" (Brookfield 209). It is not the simple transmission of knowledge 
from teacher to learner, which, in its simplest form, can be represented by the teacher simply 
handing over the curriculum materials to the learner and walking away. Discussion, on the other 
hand, “incorporates reciprocity and movement, exchange and inquiry, cooperation and 
collaboration, formality and informality” (Brookfield and Preskill 6) all of which are skills that 
are essential for a police officer to carry out his or her duties. 

Walter Bateman employs a similar style of teaching as Stephen Brookfield. Bateman 
labels his style of teaching "inquiry teaching" where he also encourages the students, through 
classroom discussion, to direct the pace that the class takes and the direction that the learning 
will head. Given the chance, the students themselves will engage in learning. 

They speculate, they create new concepts, they apply old concepts, 
they test, they reject, they ask for more evidence. And the more of 
this process you can have the students verbalize, the more 


conscious students will become of the way they are learning to 
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infer, the test, to reject, except, and to help each other learn 
(Bateman 18). 

Bateman’s style of teaching can easily be introduced into the police recruits’ education 
environment through the use of case studies to explore critical thinking and ethics. C. David 
Lisman defines a case study as “a personalized and contexualized account of an ethical issue” 
[emphasis mine] (Lisman 5). Classic dilemmas and real-life situations can be introduced and 
presented to the students without the right answer (if there is a right answer) being made 
available. For law enforcement students there is a wealth of situations and police-involved 
events that are weekly reported in the media across the continent that can provide a rich source 
of material (Los Angeles alone seems to be enough especially in light of the Rodney King affair 
in 1991 and the present corruption scandal of an entire police division now being investigated in 
the “Rampart” imbroglio). 

Bateman notes that the role of teachers in the learning process is not to illustrate how 
much knowledge that they command, "not to preen [their] egos, even though preening is fun, but 
to prepare students to solve problems when [the teachers] are no longer around" (25). This 
requires minimal verbal input on the part of the teacher and the use of questions to increase 
student participation. For Bateman, "questions are the key to good teaching" (36) and suggests 
before beginning to lecture to start with a series of questions. The teacher must insure that they 
do not jump in with the answer too soon (if at all) but allow the students to explore the question, 
to think about it, to debate it, to inquire from their peers. Bateman suggests that the teacher 
should do nothing more than offer noncommittal grunts or smiles and otherwise to not indicate 
whether or not the teacher agrees or disagrees with the direction the questions are taking. When 


one student establishes a position, inquire of another whether or not they agree with that position. 
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Whatever response you get, keep on throwing it back until 
someone starts supporting a position with facts and arguments. 
Then the question is getting sharpened, and they begin to see that it 
is the question of importance. Urge them to develop several 
tentative answers. 

After that you can lecture. This time, more of them may 
take notes. If the discussion took up precious lecture time, take 
comfort. They were thinking. And that is really the ultimate goal 
of the teacher (36). 

The idea behind Bateman's proposal is that learning is not about memorization, learning a 
list of the 10 Commandments or just facts and figures. Learning concerns inquiry, reasoning out 
proper courses of action or positions in order to resolve the given problem (i.e. discovering what 
you believe). 

So now I finally had the formula for inquiry teaching: 
select a set of materials and give it to the students apiece at a time. 

They will elicit a great deal of sense out of it. Sometimes they saw 
relationships that astonished me. Brace yourself. 

Once the class is into the material, give them more 
information and invite them to hunt up other information (Bateman 
134). 

This style of discussion also assists in developing crucial interviewing skills and allows 


the students to gain confidence in their interview techniques. 
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It is through inquiry teaching that the adult learner can explore and compare various 
ethical positions and examine which are valid, invalid or a dilemma that must now be 
approached with caution. Under the development perspective this is a learning process that can 
proceed within the safe confines of the classroom where a possible mistake does not pose a 
serious ramification (unlike the “real” world). In the classroom environment the learners can 
develop the awareness that “whenever they speak of responsibility, the law, conscience, rights, 
ideals, and religious obligations, they are actually predicating their assertions on a set of 
Background Beliefs” which are already in place whether they are conscious of them or not (Nash 
37). This is not to suggest though that the individual moral value systems of law enforcement 
officers are necessarily completely disparate from each other. In fact, the opposite is the case. 
For just by the very nature of the hiring/screening process of the potential recruits, which screens 
for certain moral traits, that law enforcement officers may be expected to share a similar moral 
outlook. As Edmund D. Pellegrino notes that 

[t]he values intrinsic to professions are of a more limited nature. 
They require more general agreement among members of a 
profession, since they are derived from the nature of the profession 
itself. Also, they are primarily moral values, expressed in ethical 
codes, guidelines, or commitments that govern the use of a 
specialized body of knowledge and skills (17). 

Pellegrino’s experience in teaching ethics to members of various professions illustrated to 
him that his “experience thus far indicates that the most successful approach to professional 
students is through the case or problem method of teaching...Professional students are best 


motivated by things they can see connected with being a good professional” (Pellegrino, 30). 
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But Ralph G. Brokett notes that “most ethical problems in training and development...grow out 
of a general lack of understanding about the nature of ethical questions or an overreliance on 
formal ethical codes” (Brokett, 4). The implementation of codes of ethics was viewed as a 
panacea for law enforcement agencies across North American against police brutality and 
corruption. Although such codes espoused certain values such as courage and duty there were no 
programs in place (nor an effort to put them in place) to ensure that the codes of ethics received 
more than token lip service. The problem of police deviance was identified and the most 
expedient method of formal codes of conduct in conjunction with disciplinary measures was 
regarded as the most efficacious (as well as the most politically expedient) manner in which to 
resolve the issue. 

In recent years ethics training has slowly been introduced into the recruit-learning 
regimen, usually in the form of a didactic list of “do’s and don’ts” that reflect a black and white 
world of simple procedure and duty. Respect for the knowledge and experience of law 
enforcement learners is crucial in engaging them in exploring ethical issues. Their real world 
experience is such that they must be engaged in the learning process otherwise they will 
“morally disengage” from the classroom because the material will be seen as inapplicable to their 
experiences at work. The developmental prospective is a method that respects the various 
backgrounds of the learners and develops upon these backgrounds in a manner that allows them 
to discover for themselves more complex issues and dilemmas from viewpoints that vary from 
their own. Such knowledge and development will avail itself to the learners once they are in the 
“real” world facing real dilemmas and conundrums that will require their critical examination 
and reflection as they perform their duties. The teaching methods must reflect the goal of the 


curriculum. It is time to abandon the strict transmission of information to the passive students, a 
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method that reflects the authoritarian perspective of being in command and control, of always 
being “right.” Policing is about community and compromise and respecting the views, opinions 
and positions of others, of arriving at solutions that all are comfortable with (but still adhere to 
law) and the police officers’ classroom experience should reflect this reality of their role in the 


community for moral development to occur. 
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THOMAS KING’S “BORDERS”: THE DIFFICULTY OF 
U.S./CANADA CROSSINGS 


Alexandra Pett 


Border crossings are potentially places of anxiety; for example, when I was on a bus tour 
in Central Europe last year, I found waiting for everyone’s passport to be approved highly 
stressful. The wait on the border of Germany and Poland was especially anxious because we had 
seen a lot of World War II historical sites and anticipated other tours in Warsaw as well as a trip 
to Auschwitz, and thus carried the baggage of new proof of oppression in the national past of 
these countries. Later, I heard a lot from those who survived the Hungarian Revolution about the 
tension of communist rule for those subjected to it on infrequent trips in and out of Hungry. In 
particular, for our guide in Budapest, a beautiful woman with red hair, enormous eyes, and 
flamboyant clothes, fear and anxiety were part of her life up to the time that the communists left. 
Border crossings were nerve wracking; she was mostly interned in her own city where 
bureaucratic prohibitions kept many people from close communication. Once the Russian 
soldiers left, after selling their uniforms for cash to take home to their families, they were visible 
in their underwear on the departing trains. Her life improved so quickly that she and her 
daughter had only to make one phone call to have a private telephone installed the following day. 
In North America, we have often concealed from ourselves the fact that border crossings 
between the United States and Canada also have a history of oppression. 

In a book called A Border Within: National Identity, Cultural Plurality, and Wilderness, 
an Angus sums up the concern of many Canadians to maintain the U.S./Canada border: “All 
concern with English Canadian identity . . . is engaged in maintaining a border between us and 


the United States ... between self and other and between humanity and nature “ (47). For 
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Angus, there are a number of key contradictions in the concept of border: “. . . the border does 
not separate two distinct spaces, but describes a tension between wilderness and civilization that 
cannot be erased. ... The wildness is not silence, but an unbroken outpouring of sound. 
Absence, not of sensing, but of meaning—the Other side of the border a madness of unguided 
sound. Thus even stronger is the pull back toward convention. Civilization is a kind of madness, 
wilderness a kind of order. .. Homelessness, as radical incompletion, seems incapable of being 
overcome” (133). 

In terms of the psychic process that Angus articulates, Canadians seem to take on 
qualities of otherness in order to be divested of them, at the same time knowing that to perceive 
the frontier as the binary opposite of civilization in the same way that Americans do will be self 
defeating because our relationship to Europe has been different from that of the United States. 
To sum up, homes and borders become linked in popular imagination because many people 
today suffer from an incurable feeling of homelessness created by the breakdown of family 
structures and a sense of global culture that denies the basic security of national boundaries. 

In my own case, I visualize this process of bordering as a kind of dance in which two 
selves leap from one foot to the other, using a line to mark the steps. In such a world, as I see it, 
children of immigrant families in North America learn more dance steps and are at an advantage 
in having grown up in an environment where dislocations occurred. Moreover, many aboriginal 
peoples, who cannot identify with the colonizers, the Europeans, the Christians, the English style 
Canadians, or the French style Canadians, do not experience the same sense of border as Jan 
Angus. Are First Nations families in Canada thus in a better position to deal with border 
crossings? Would a Blackfoot family, for example, move seamlessly from one country to another 


whereas an English Canadian family would feel trapped in one country or the other? Certainly, 
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provincial boundaries match up strangely; Newfoundlanders and Nova Scotians inhabit a 
territory far from Calgary, Alberta, and people on the west coast identify more with Seattle than 
Montreal. In my own family, some of whom could be described as Canadian Americans, border 
crossings from Vermont to Quebec existed positively as the transition from the small town of 
Montpelier to the big city of Montreal where shopping expeditions would include French wine 
and crusty bread. 

Commenting on North American borders from a European perspective, Hartmut Lutz 
states that “... the United States-Canada border, albeit a more penetrable one, is as unnatural 
as the former Iron Curtain was in Europe for Finns and Russians in Karelia, for Sami people in 
the Soviet Union, Finland, Sweden, and Norway, or for Hungarians and Austrians or the 
Germans on either side” (95). Yet recent fears of terrorists using Canada as a point of departure 
for easy access to the United States has led to a tightening of restrictions at the borders between 
the two countries. 

Where do national borders begin or end? In writing by Louise Erdrich, Linda Hogan, 
Sherman Alexie, and Thomas King, the sense of Canadian or American identities fades against 
the background of destruction of the natural environment and the history of North America as a 
whole. These and other Native American and First Nations writers have responded to the 
demand that constructing Native literature is akin to spiritual healing of both whites and non- 
whites (Moses and Goldie xiv), even when they are also asked, paradoxically, to maintain the 
wound or split aspects of psychic identity (Moses and Goldie xvii) as well as national division. 
More importantly for writers, Native literature gives readers new ways of looking at the 
distinctions between the real and the imaginary, diffusing the tensions of identity checking by 


looking beyond to wider contexts. 
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When asked what he found so “compelling” about borders, Thomas King, in a 1999 
interview, replied, “The fact that there is one. The fact that right in the middle of this perfectly 
contiguous landscape someone has drawn a line and on one side it’s Canadian and therefore very 
different from the side that is American. Borders are these very artificial and subjective barriers 
that we throw up around our lives in all sorts of different ways. National borders are just 
indicative of the kinds of borders we build around ourselves” (Interview with Jennifer Andrews). 
He speaks further of the need to keep constructing new borders: “As soon as we get ride of the 
old ones we construct new ones” (Interview with Jennifer Andrews). 

In a short story published in 1993, King imagines the frustrations of a Blackfoot mother 
in crossing the border from Coutts, Alberta to Sweetgrass, Montana, en route to Salt Lake City to 
visit her daughter. Difficulties emerge as the mother refuses to adopt the national identity of 
either a Canadian or an American, insisting, instead, on her Blackfoot status as a person who 
belongs in both countries: 

The border guard was an old guy. As he walked to the car, he swayed 
from side to side, his feet set wide apart, the holster on his hip pitching up and 
down. He leaned into the window, looked into the back seat, and looked at my 
mother and me. 

“Morning, ma’am.” 

“Good morning.” 

“Where are you heading?” 

“Salt Lake City.” 

“Purpose of your visit?” 


“Visit my daughter.” 
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“Citizenship?” 
“Blackfoot,” my mother told him 
“Ma’am?” 
“Blackfoot,” my mother repeated. 
“Canadian” 

“Blackfoot.” (1165) 

This woman, nameless but individualized as a driver who has to put two new tires on her 
car to drive off the reservation and is much concerned about the loss of clean water to a foreign 
country, establishes her own personal boundaries in resisting the bullying of border officials. 
Possessing a certain innocence but also dogged integrity, she becomes marooned in her car when 
she is sent back from the U.S. border but not accepted back into Canada. In a mysterious way, 
however, she breaks through the bureaucratic red tape, challenging armed officials, both male 
and female, friendly and hostile, and makes her way into the United States. From her son’s 
perspective, her border story is all about personal, family, and tribal pride. 

The story of this epic journey is told by a naive narrator, a twelve year old boy who 
marvels at his mother’s determination even as he looks up at the tops of flagpoles and seems to 
anticipate grandeurs that never emerge in the context of shut down museums. After returning to 
Canada, he looks back at the border and ponders the sudden evaporation of national markings: 
“T watched the border through the rear window until all you could see were the tops of the 
flagpoles and the blue water tower, and then they rolled over a hill and disappeared” (1171). 
Although he has been described as “an Indian without a country” (1170), he knows that he and 
his mother live in “a nice house on the reserve” and ride horses to go fishing. He does not see 


the presence of television cameras to record his mother’s stand against racism as anything out of 
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the ordinary but he does tell listeners that he has to sleep in the front seat of the car under the 
steering wheel because he is smaller than his mother, who sleeps in the back seat. 

“Borders” begins with a statement about moving off the reserve and ‘crossing the line.” 
The plural title underscores the multiple ways in which borders signal contrasts. It is assumed 
that there are borders or boundaries, lines around the reservations in both the United States and 
Canada. Crossing over these lines is inherently dangerous. Moreover, moving past the territory 
of colonial identity, in geographical and psychic terms, is risky. 

In this story there are actually two separate but linked accounts of going to the border. 
The boy remembers the time when he drove with his mother to take his sister her point of 
departure when she moved to Salt Lake City. He watched his sister and mother from the steps of 
the closed museum. The mother speaks in one language whereas her daughter speaks in another. 
“You can still see the mountain from her,’ my mother told Laetitia in Blackfoot.’ “Lots of 
mountains in Salt Lake,’ Laetitia told her in English.” The boy may have played the role of 
mischief maker in overhearing conversations between his sister and mother and setting one 
woman against the other. In this way, he is a sort of child coyote, a blossoming trickster figure. 

Close psychic spaces lead to disorientation, even insanity. In the ambiguous space 
between Canada and the United States, the boy and his mother become aware of racial identities 
of the past. Since the mother seems to defy the border officials in part to teach her son a lesson 
about his Blackfoot identity, she takes the opportunity to tell him stories of Coyote. Together, 
they study the patterns of the stars. This becomes a lesson in what has been described as “coyote 
pedagogy’ (Fee and Flick). Where the actual line exists between the realist setting of the short 
story, which readers have termed “moving and disturbing” (Contemporary Literary Criticism, 


Vol. 89) and the magical transformation implied in the mother’s transition to her daughter’s 
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apartment in Salt Lake City, we are not told. Perhaps the subtext of the mother’s story, what she 
might tell Native readers, is simply unavailable to mainstream white readers. 

What is clear is that a mythological world matches the historical and geographical 
context. Thus, the trickster figure of Coyote orchestrates the arrival of television cameras and 
changes the ending of the narrative from humiliation to personal triumph. The mother is a 
careful story teller; after she is allowed to proceed to Salt Lake City, she repeats the story of her 
success in evading the official prescription that she must be either Canadian or American. She 
moves beyond national borders to devise a new space in which she is neither victim or victor, 
becoming the subject of a postmodern statement about the need for “both/and” rather than 
“either/or.” She acquires courage and significant identity as she is empowered to consider 
herself Blackfoot, a category of experience that transcends national distinctions. She grows as a 
character, changing from the rejected parent of a runaway kid to the visiting mother who is 
proudly escorted on a tourist journey of the cultural sites of Salt Lake City. 

King’s metafiction works to show readers that characterization in short fiction often 
represents writers’ need for symbolic figures. The mother is a symbol of the matriarchal quality 
of Blackfoot culture. When the boy recalls that he is not lost because he has a home on the 
reservation, the irony is clear, but so also is the comfort of that space. He knows that, as his 
mother tells her friend, his sister has not left home because she wants to avoid the humiliation of 
unwanted pregnancy; she has acted by choice, not necessity, and that is as much an occasion for 
family pride as is his mother’s act of resistance. The past may be a closed book, as the closed 
museum seems to suggest, but the task of living in the present is to invent new borders. 

It is a tribute to King’s skill as a story teller that readers interact with the bare bones of 


the tale to fill in the gaps, to make meaning in the spaces between events. In my own case, I 
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initially decided that the narrator was a young girl, the youngest daughter, and that the intent of 
the narrative was to contrast the outcome of one who left Canada with one who stayed. But I 
soon realized that the gender boundary was part of a series of analogies. To be an Indian in 
Canada is akin to being a Canadian in North America; the power rests with Americans. To be a 
Native woman is akin to being an endangered animal; the power rests with white, middle class 
human beings. The focus in this text on between the acts experience, what happens in the 
spaces, is an important comment about how people overcome victimization. What is felt most 
deeply is experience that dominant culture ignores or erases. You have to pick a side in order to 
survive in mainstream culture. But what if you don’t want to? What if, for example, for you 
there are no winners or losers, only survivors? In this story, Stella, the guard with the silver gun 
that has her name on it, tries to get the Blackfoot mother to tell her privately about citizenship, so 
that nothing will be noted in an official form. This is the crisis that leads to a lengthy stalemate 
in which mother and son become caught in the no man’s land between the two countries. Being 
caught becomes an analogy for the entrapment of feeling silenced between two points of view 
that are both unacceptable. 

From the boy’s perspective, Canadians are well dressed, concerned about appearances, 
especially of natural surroundings “Just hearing the names of those towns, you would expect that 
Sweetgrass, which is a nice name and sounds like it is related to other places such as Medicine 
Hat and Moose Jaw and Kicking Horse Pass, would be on the Canadian side, and that Coutts, 
which sounds abrupt and rude, would be on the American side.” He sees Americans like his 
father as moving easily from one country to another, but Canadians like his mother must be more 
cautious. He thinks back to his sister’s relationship with her boyfriend, Lester, who has maps 


and brochures of Salt Lake City. For Lester, the U.S. is a place of many blond haired women; 
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such overt privileging of white women causes the Blackfoot girl to break up with him. The boy 
recalls drinking Orange crush en route to the border; in this obvious pun on “crush” King rather 
humorously suggests the way he will be “crushed under the steering wheel of the car,” that is, 
oppressed in his need to steer or chart his own course. (In many ways, the boy is a younger 
version of the character, Lionel, from Green Grass, Running Water, who is deadended selling 
televisions but mysteriously transformed by the Sun Dance rituals.) 

Just as Canadians are stereotypically modest and concerned for appropriate behaviour, so 
also Native peoples are stereotypically concerned to live connected to the land. The discrepancy 
between Natives and mainstream culture runs parallel to that between Canadians and Americans. 
The absurdity of these distinctions is the basis for looking at Coyote fishing in the stars. It’s time 
to start a new planetary system. The apprentice story teller must learn about past theories of 
creation and then listen carefully to each aspect of all stories, past and present. 

The boy regards this experience as an adventure but his mother would likely view it as 
stressful. Her solution to her problem is to focus on the mythic, the archetypal, the universal. 
Thus, thinking about the trickster Coyote saves her. In a sense, she rewrites her life’s story to 
create pride that quality which her son recognizes and decides he needs for himself. As in the 
case of a fatal disease, the mother does not see herself as personally responsible for bringing on 
this catastrophe; instead, she looks to a wider spiritual context to provide answers and 
appreciates that she is not alone. What King does not construct is the image of an alcoholic 
woman reaching for the bottles of the duty free shop. 

King’s mother and son go through a transforming experience together; their bonding 
provides a human context. But on the borders, their presence is less important than the business 


of the duty free shop; if they do not spend money, they have no identity. Even though fishing 
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and riding horses on the reservation establish their entitlement to the bounties of nature, at the 
borders their needs are not met. Interrogated for not providing the right answers to the questions 
posed at the intersection of one ideological space and another, they are admired for their courage 
and ignored for their innocence. When asked if she has plants or fruit, the mother replies, “’ Not 
any more’” (1170). There is no response from the officials about her statement concerning the 
depletion of national resources. She is further silenced in a terrifying exchange about 
“Standoff,” a place that she can no longer clearly identify. Silenced further by the verdict of her 
homelessness, she becomes a symbol of pain. When she tries to tell her son about the myths of 
each star and cluster of stars, he does not listen; instead he speaks of his need for a hamburger, 
that menu symbolic of global capitalism. He wants to be part of the consumer world, but his 
mother knows that he needs the signposts of the past. All the brochures, the propaganda from 
that world, that enticed his sister, Laetitia, suggest that what he will find in the United States will 
be bigger and better than in Canada. For his mother, going to the border, as in the journey 
Laetitia made when she felt her mother was too controlling in her life, suggests partaking of 
forbidden experience. Ironically, the mother seems to benefit, if only temporarily, by 
confronting the unknown. The known world, as found between the covers of Saturday Night and 
Alberta Report, two Canadian magazines which the boy reads while waiting for his mother, do 
not provide the answers to anyone’s questions. The boy is comfortable flipping through these 
pages but they do not help him. 

In this allegory of postmodern life, knowledge is recursive. A journey of self discovery 
has a point of departure and separation; it involves new experiences, and then areturn. Ina 
sense, King underscores the coming of age of First Nations culture, with the assumption that 


stereotypes about the way Native peoples live on this continent need to be revised. Who needs to 
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do the revising? Those in the academy, the seekers and learners, need to adopt a new position of 
humility, appreciating that their search for knowledge is as artificial in some ways as the 
construction of boundaries around nationally defined territories. 

Could there also be a message here for Canadian/American relations at the border this 
winter? As soon as the boy leaves the two borders villages behind, they disappear. As long as 
we think in terms of specific differences between countries, we are divided and cannot solve any 
problems. If we think of being united to deal with a common enemy, we are similarly defeated. 
The mentality of taking one side or the other leaves many people confused and defeated. But if 
we empty the duty free shops and open the museums, each border crossing is a lesson in 
extending personal boundaries and identifying new selves. King makes this clear using the 
analogy of food. When the boy tells the store owner that he and his mother are running out of 
ham sandwiches, he expects to be offered provisions, maybe even hamburgers. No offer of food 
is made, however. In a better world, identifying oneself as a hungry person in need of food 
would be reason enough to pass from one country or region to another. The boy develops a 
degree of insight as his mother repeats her mantra; he knows what the guards do not, that she 
will not change her story to suit their needs. Two border guards, “swaying back and forth like 
two cowboys headed for a bar or a gunfight” quickly lose patience with a Blackfoot woman who 
identifies with a new position, the “Blackfoot side.” Perhaps King wants to show that new 
political alignments will make the positions of the past seem naive. 

As W. H. New states in Borderlands: How We Talk About Canada, the border has 
become unstable, but interpreting the world through narrative opens up new possibilities: “That 
the border is giddy becomes cause for celebration, not regret” (29). The mother of “Borders” 


locates a whole cheering section of media folk: “My mother rolled the car forward, and the 
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television people had to scramble out of the way. They ran alongside the car as we pulled away 
from the border, and when they couldn’t run any farther, they stood in the middle of the highway 
and waved and waved and waved” (1170). The manager of the duty free shop, Mel, tells her that 
she is an inspiration for others; still, he does not give her anything but peanut brittle and kicks 
her out of the shop when she lingers without purchasing. Mysteriously empowered by the telling 
of stories, she travels across the border and then back, with the hope that her daughter will return 


to Canada with her at some later date. 
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DEMOCRACY AT A DISTANCE?: THE POLITICAL 
REALITIES OF DISTANCE LEARNING 


Scott Dexter and George Theoharis 


Introduction 

The promise of distance learning has inspired a broad re-evaluation of pedagogical 
possibilities, as educators search for new ways to create access and educational excellence for an 
ever-wider population of students. Already myriads of distance learning initiatives are gaining 
prominence in the missions and methods of long-standing educational institutions, with 
institutions as diverse as Penn State, the University of Minnesota, UCLA, Lansing Community 
College, and Gulf Coast University becoming major players in the distance learning 
marketplace.' But while the potential of distance learning is undeniable, the ways in which it is 
realized are strongly influenced by the political and educational forces that surround it. In the 
current political climate, which finds public educators on the defensive, educational technology 
is hyped for its pedagogical promise but deployed for its potential to appease the corporate 
interests clamoring for measurable results, more "efficient" methods, and an increasingly 
technologized and vocationalized workforce. As it is currently being implemented, distance 
learning often relies on skill-and-drill methods, maintains the uneven playing field (preserving 
rather than shattering the relationship between pedagogy and class), erodes classroom dialogue, 
de-intellectualizes pedagogy and ultimately devalues educational labor. Indeed, although 
distance learning is often described as an equalizing agent, it is instead becoming a vehicle for 
further removing education from the public sphere. 

As the widespread deployment of distance learning is still in its infancy, this is a moment 


in which we as educators may intervene to ensure that distance learning is deployed in 
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educationally sound and democratic ways. But an effective intervention requires careful study: 
in this paper, we will analyze the distance learning initiatives at two public institutions— 
Wisconsin Public Schools and the City University of New York—which are under strong 
political pressure to relinquish aspects of their missions to the private sector (e.g. through the 
implementation of vouchers and the excising of remedial curricula, respectively). We will 
discuss the development and various implementations of these initiatives, demonstrate 
connections with these privatizing influences, critically examine the effects of surrounding 
political and educational forces, and, finally, suggest means by which distance learning may be 


reshaped and re-imagined as part of a pedagogy of inclusion and equal access. 


Distance Learning in Context 

Despite the wave of excitement that has surrounded distance learning in the academy 
over the past several years, it has been a staple of the corporate training system—what Dan 
Schiller calls the "shadow system"—for over 30 years. In 1967, Southern Methodist University 
began offering instructional TV service to industry in the Dallas-Fort Worth region, including 
firms such as Texas Instruments and General Dynamics. Stanford, the University of Southern 
California, the University of Maryland, and a variety of other institutions followed suit, servicing 
industry in their areas. By the late ‘80s, university-corporate coalitions were routinely 
broadcasting master's degree programs to students in corporations, research centers, and 
government agencies. These programs were funded by the corporations themselves; in 1998, 
however, one such program, National Technological University, created a for-profit unit in the 


hopes of reaching a wider market.” 
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This level of investment in both in-house and, increasing, public initiatives represents the 
beginnings of the commercialization of what had previously been a local, tax-funded public 
service—from the corporate perspective, the creation of a huge new market. Moreover, this new 
positioning afforded corporations new kinds of access to public funds—by the mid-’90s, 
corporations were receiving $30 billion of the $340 billion US annual expenditure on education. 
Of course, these developments bring with them not only increased corporate participation in 
education but also an increasing corporatization of the values that have historically defined our 
public education system. As the market gains a secure foothold in education, and competition 
and the profit motive begin to affect both public opinion and policy decisions, nuanced 
subjective evaluations of educational effectiveness are replaced by "scientific" objectively 
measurable "performance outcomes", faculty control of curriculum and pedagogy is replaced by 
centralized control (which nonetheless rejects its own accountability), and accountability to the 
community is replaced by faceless standards of cost effectiveness. 

According to a report issued by the National Center for Education Statistics which 
analyzes patterns of distance education deployment in higher education, the primary forces 
which have driven higher education towards adoption of distance education are "convergence of 
communication and computing technologies, the changing demographics of students pursuing 
postsecondary education, and the need to reduce the cost of education." The report cites a 
similar 1995 study that also finds that institutions are highly motivated by both attracting new 
students and reducing per-student costs. Yet, the report notes, there is very little data to support 
the notion that distance education is cheaper, and, indeed, there is some anecdotal evidence to 
suggest that this is not the case. As Gladieux and Swail note,’ new technology is generally both 


expensive and short-lived. The potential economic benefits of technology-based instruction, 
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then, will accrue only to those institutions that either have a substantial pre-existing 
infrastructure or are willing to deploy this technology to replace classroom instruction rather than 
enhance it. 

Of course, cost is not the only factor analyzed in determining the value of an educational 
initiative; equivalent or even increased costs might be acceptable if the pedagogy of distance 
learning lives up to expectations. But research on the effectiveness of distance learning is scant, 
at best. And although this research suggests in broad terms that distance learning and traditional 
forms are roughly equal in effectiveness, the body of work has been roundly criticized for 
postulating unjustified causal relationships and for inadequately addressing the complexity of 
interactions between students and technology.” 

But the absence of data has not dampened efforts to encourage universities to embrace 
distance learning while simultaneously adopting an administrative framework grounded in 
scientific management and productivity enhancement. In an influential Educom report, Massy & 
Zemsky° warn that if traditional institutions of higher education "do not exploit the new 
technologies, other nontraditional providers of education will be quick to do so." Indeed, the 
proclaimed necessity of technology-based education is entwined with both the growing call for 
outcomes-based accountability and the continuing tracking of higher education students along 
class lines. 

"In higher education, public criticism and calls by state agencies for 
increased institutional accountability have a strong cost component, an implied 
question about value-for-money. A small core of traditional learners, those who 
can afford it and those whose abilities are rewarded with scholarships, will 


continue to seek out the traditional handicraft-oriented education that has been the 
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hallmark of our system. The public has begun to question, however, whether this 
model is extendible to the whole of higher education. Already the criticism of 
higher education's rising costs suggests that society finds this educational model 
too expensive for massified higher education. Competition for the learner who 
does not desire such expensive, labor-intensive education already has increased." 
By positing higher education as an unheeding, unresponsive monopoly, with students and 
"the public" as consumers in its thrall, Massy & Zemsky are able to identify distance learning 
with the virtues of the free market—choice, flexibility, and the exercise of personal 
responsibility. With students recast as savvy consumers in a dynamic new market full of 
distance learning opportunities, universities and faculty will have to "unbundle their offerings 
and prices:" students will insist on the right to purchase as much or as little advising, instruction, 
mentoring, and certification as they want. And with the labor recouped by this "just in time" 
delivery of educational services, universities will be able to achieve significant new efficiencies 


by downsizing the excess faculty. 


The City University of New York 

For generations, the City University of New York has been a crucial educational 
opportunity for working class, poor, and immigrant citizens of New York City. It's founding 
mission as the College of the "whole people" culminated in the 1970 policy of open admissions, 
whereby anyone with a high school diploma or GED could attend CUNY, engage in any 
necessary remedial studies, and eventually earn a college degree.’ While the best means to 
provide all citizens access to excellent education has always been subject to passionate debate, 


and shrinking public funds have caused some to frame the discussion in terms of access versus 
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excellence, recent political maneuverings at the city and state level threaten to bring an abrupt 
end to the entire debate. 

In May, 1998, Mayor Giuliani established a Task Force on the City University of New 
York, directing it to examine open admissions and remedial education at CUNY, possibilities for 
arranging for third parties to provide remediation to (prospective) CUNY students, and 
implementation of other "appropriate" reform measures. Chairing the Task Force was Benno 
Schmidt, who is also Chairman of the Edison Project, and has since become Vice-Chancellor of 
CUNY. The recommendations of the Task Force, delivered in June, 1999, were not especially 


surprising.* The Task Force called for 


‘objective’ admissions standards for all colleges, including a national standardized text 

such as the SAT; 

" performance standards for graduation from all degree programs; 

* implementing a pilot program for outsourcing "remediation services" in order to 
stimulate competitions and generate performance data; 

" funding remediation with "education and training vouchers" valid at a wide range of 
"providers;" 

" performance assessment and merit-based resource allocation for all institutions and 


programs; and 


reconstitution as a "university system" with "mission differentiation" among constituent 
campuses. 
In the wake of the Task Force Report, the University administration rapidly imposed 
sweeping reforms. Most notably, remedial services have been eliminated from all 4-year 


colleges, pushed, for the moment, to the 2-year colleges, while organizations such as Sylvan 
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Learning Centers and Stanley Kaplan have applied for state accreditation, proposing remedial 
courses for a pre-college clientele. According to administration reports, this policy will cause the 
student body of the 4-year colleges to be reduced by 45%, including over 70% of the students of 
color. 

At the same time, in apparent contrast to the principles of "mission differentiation" which 
the Task Force argues is crucial to CUNY's successful reconstitution, the Board of Trustees has 
significantly relaxed the conditions determining whether students may transfer from a 
community college to a senior college. For example, any student with a 2-year degree from a 
community college will be deemed to have completed Brooklyn College's Core Curriculum, 
which is nominally required of all graduates. Similarly, courses with similar titles will transfer 
whole cloth regardless of the actual course curricula. Thus, rather than addressing structural 
impediments to providing excellent education to all students, the CUNY administration is instead 
remaking the university into an enormous training engine that is intended to become a highly 
efficient producer of workers groomed to feed the metro area's increasing appetite for 


information workers. 


Distance Learning at CUNY 

In June, 1995, the CUNY Board of Trustees charged the University Library and 
Educational Technology Task Force to "make recommendations to the Chancellor on a 
University-wide plan for expanding the role and accelerating the use of educational technology 
in support of teaching, learning and research" at CUNY. The Task Force's 1997 findings” 
echoed those of the NCES study, claiming that distance learning programs "have enormous 


potential for enhancing CUNY colleges' ability to fulfill their missions as well as for developing 
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revenue from new populations." The report acknowledges that while there is no evidence that 
distance learning is as effective as traditional teaching models, the University "cannot afford to 
wait" to begin investing in the necessary infrastructure—an investment which, to justify, will of 
course require the dedication of further resources, regardless of whatever new evidence becomes 
available in the interim. While the report is ambivalent about the actual feasibility of developing 
significant revenue from distance learning courses, it does note that doing so will require 
decreasing the amount of faculty/student contact (that is, increasing the number of students per 
faculty and/or decreasing the number of faculty). 

Although the report makes clear the importance of distance learning for CUNY and its 
constituent colleges, at the moment, there is no CUNY-wide distance learning initiative—nor, 
according to the report, does any CUNY college have any sort of distance learning master plan. 
This is attributable in part to ongoing faculty protest of distance learning, through faculty union 
publications, disciplinary email lists, the University Faculty Senate, and the collective bargaining 
process, which has imposed a moratorium on CUNY 's distance-learning efforts until a joint 
faculty-administration committee makes recommendations on best practices. Despite this, 
CUNY colleges have seen a number of grant-funded (and hence unaffected by the moratorium) 
distance learning projects of increasing scope. 

At the time of the report, most CUNY colleges had a scattering of distance learning or 
otherwise technology-enhanced course offerings. A few campuses offered one or two "offsite" 
courses using computer and fax communication; many other campuses offered a small variety of 
courses which were enhanced by "Open Learning technologies" such as email, listserv, and Web- 


based information. 
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At Brooklyn College, distance learning efforts are being carried out through a number of 
grant-funded projects, two of which we will focus on here. The first, funded by the National 
Science Foundation, centers around software called WebToTeach. Developed in Brooklyn 
College's Computer and Information Science department, this software provides a fully Web- 
based interface to a sophisticated system for automated checking of programming exercises. The 
system's design is motivated by the observation that the pedagogy of computer science is related 
in many ways to that of both foreign languages and mathematics. Failing in this analogy, 
though, is the technique of providing a large number of problems that focus on one small facet of 
the discipline: this is an important (but certainly not exclusive) part of teaching both languages 
and mathematics, but is rarely seen in computer science. The reason for this is not difficult to 
discern: even in simple programming exercises, the multiplicity of both correct and incorrect 
answers presents a huge logistical obstacle to even the most cursory grading of large numbers of 
exercises. While nuanced feedback can only be provided by manual grading, WebToTeach 
makes it possible for instructors to assign large numbers of small programming exercises; the 
students in turn can receive instantaneous feedback indicating whether or not their solution is 
correct and, if not, some guidance on how the problem might be corrected. 

The goals of this project are primarily evangelical: to develop libraries of exercises, to 
recruit instructors to use WebToTeach at a variety of institutions nationwide, to collect statistical 
data on the effectiveness of WebToTeach-enhanced courses, and ultimately to commercialize the 
software. 

On a larger scale, FIPSE is funding a three-year college-wide experiment in "partially 
virtual" pedagogy. Taking advantage of Brooklyn's Core Curriculum, a collection of 14 courses 


that are required of every graduate, the project attempts to measure the pedagogical effectiveness 
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of replacing one "traditional" class meeting with some form of Web-based "Virtual" experience. 
Over a three-year period, instructors are first developing a virtual module appropriate for their 
area of the Core, then, where scheduling permits, deploying this module as an "enrichment" to 
the traditional course (without canceling classes), and finally teaching the course in partially 
virtual mode for three semesters. To determine how the partially virtual approach compares with 
the traditional syllabus, each partially virtual section is paired with a traditionally taught section 
(with, nominally, the same curriculum). Students in both sections are pre- and post-surveyed 
regarding their attitudes towards computers and computer-assisted learning, and their final 
grades will be recorded. 

Instructors are free to develop their virtual module in any fashion they wish, although the 
goal is to design them to exploit those properties of the Web which seem to hold promise for 
innovative pedagogy. Particular importance is placed on devising non-linear organizations of 
material, largely by breaking material up into "bite-sized pieces" which might then be linked in 
novel arrangements. In addition, many courses are designed to exploit "asynchronous 
communication"—1.e. the possibility for class discussions to be carried out with students and 
instructor separated by space and time. 

A number of these courses (in e.g. Classics and History) achieve partially virtual status 
by simply replacing a class meeting with mandatory participation in a Web-mediated discussion 
group. This is a type of distance learning that has been widely cited as a true innovation, as it 
allows a rare form of equity in participation—shy students are as likely to participate as 
gregarious ones; students may spend as little or as much time thinking as they wish before they 
comment; students and faculty alike have ample time to digest others' contributions before 


offering a response. The particular approach used in these classes, moreover, appears to offer a 
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different sort of value: because students are strongly encouraged to offer evidence from the text 
being discussed to support the points they make in their online contributions, they conclude the 
class with a much more sophisticated understanding of the text. 

Other courses use Web-based discussion in combination with other techniques. In 
Literature, students must complete an on-line lesson (e.g. exploring a hypertext example of poem 
analysis, then performing their own analysis of a similar poem), then post responses to the lesson 
to an on-line discussion. In Sociology, students must collect data from on-line resources (e.g. 
media analysis using on-line national newspapers) then post their results, which become part of a 
class-wide database from which students write final reports (which are also shared with the 
class). One version of the Geology course is organized similarly, with students developing 
research methods via on-line discussion, then posting their results to the discussion group. 

Another Geology section is organized in part around a Web-based exploration of 
navigation using maps and compasses, where students complete Web-based quizzes at various 
points throughout the sequence of lessons. Similarly, the Philosophy course features a virtual 
module in which a wide variety of arguments and counterarguments for and against the existence 
of God are hyperlinked in an arrangement that demonstrates the philosophical relationships 
among them. 

The Mathematics and Computer Science course employs a number of "virtual modules" 
addressing topics such as the history of computer and the Internet, the fundamentals of creating a 
web page, representing numbers using different base systems, and an introduction to 
programming Java applets. It is this last topic which requires the most sophisticated 
infrastructure for "virtual deployment," and it is here that this effort interlocks with the 


WebToTeach project. Learning to program is a significant challenge, even for students (such as 
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computer science majors) who are highly motivated to do so. In this course, our goal is to 
expose non-majors to some of the challenges and processes unique to computer science, 
especially the particular flavor of algorithmic problem-solving and the obsessive attention to 
detail which are required. Teaching programming virtually to non-majors is a bold move, as it 
removes some of the face-to-face support that many students rely on as they begin. The 
hypothesis of this project, though, is that WebToTeach's architecture will aid in exposing the 
initially daunting structure of an applet as an agglomeration of relatively simple ideas, each of 
which can be exercised and explored on their own before being placed into the conceptual 
structure of the applet. Furthermore, WebToTeach may make it easier for the instructor to 
monitor student progress on these exercises and intervene more quickly and accurately when 


problems do arise. 


Analysis 

With good intentions, the FIPSE project is trying to help fill the gap identified in the 
CUNY Educational Technology Task Force report—that is, that there is little firm evidence of 
the effectiveness of distance learning. (Indeed, it is worth noting that both Principle 
Investigators of this project were involved in producing that report.) But what will the results of 
this experiment mean? If the partially virtual Classics proves more "effective" (i.e. that average 
grades are higher) than the traditional class, will that be because on-line discussion works better? 
or because it involved significantly more writing and close reading? or because it is a novel 
approach? If the Geology virtual map module proves to be as effective as the traditional map 


module, which experience will stay with the students more profoundly? Or as Cliff Stoll says, 
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"Which teaches more: watching a video about the heat of crystallization or dissolving potasstum 
nitrate in water and touching the side of the beaker?"'° 

Part of the attraction of these efforts—for both faculty and students—is the growing 
importance of technology across the many facets of "modern society". Making a successful 
career increasingly requires comfort with and mastery of technology, we're told. Certainly, any 
degree-granting institution would be remiss if it did not ensure that its students indeed have 
ample opportunity to acquire this mastery of technology. Does this mandate giving technology 
an increasingly important role in the teaching process itself? What does it mean to conflate the 
notions of teaching computer skills and using computers to teach? 

The web provides access to infinite information. Again, it is certain that our graduates 
must be equipped to access and interpret information from this radically new source. But what 
does it mean to use the Web in our teaching? When are we teaching our students how to use an 
information resource, and when are we using the Web to distance ourselves from our students? 
As we determine the role distance learning should take, we must be sure that the seductive 
aspects of the new technology are not made to stand in for its true functions. 

As Phipps and Merisotis conclude in their survey of research distance learning, "there is 
some danger that the innovations made possible through distance education are advancing more 


rapidly than our understanding of its practical uses.""" 


Indeed, rethinking our relationship with 
information demands a concomitant re-evaluation of our pedagogy. And this may be the true 
contribution of distance learning. Although there is little evidence about distance learning's 
effectiveness, it is clear that most initiatives are spawning new discussion about pedagogical 


techniques and frontlining issues such as active learning, collaboration, and the diversity of 


learning styles. 
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Wisconsin Public Schools 

Distance learning in K-12 school systems has a relatively short history. In its earliest 
form, K-12 students engaged in projects wherein video or written information was mailed either 
between groups of students or between students and university/research "scientists". As 
technology provided greater access, groups of students were bussed to local universities, where 
the auditorium was linked to other student groups and then to either political leaders or scientists. 
These projects involved limited two-way communication, but most of the students’ experiences 
were little more than a glorified news report. The recent distance learning initiative in 
Wisconsin's public schools comes out of a state and national landscape where "technology in the 
schools" has received both tremendous lip service and hundreds of millions of dollars over the 
past ten years. Political leaders on both sides of the aisle have championed funding to provide 
computer and other technologies to K-12 public schools. 

Understanding the effects of this push for technology requires a more complex analysis 
of the State's allocation of resources. In Wisconsin, the state has an equalization funding formula 
that attempts to balance out school districts' abilities to provide an equitable education by the 
state providing weighted funds, where more money is given to districts with less property value. 
However, public school funding as well as particular school district budgets are still largely 
determined by local property tax. School districts in wealthier communities, for the most part, 
spend thousands more dollars per student per year than schools in urban and poorer districts. 
During the 1997-1998 school year, Wisconsin's wealthiest school districts spent $12,000-13,000 
per student, while urban districts spent 8 to 9 thousand dollars, and the poorest districts spent 


only $6,000-6,500 per student.'* With this huge discrepancy of funds, it is obvious that certain 
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schools have far greater resources to spend on all things—including technology—than many 
others do. 

Indeed, the wealthiest districts have had computers and computer labs with relatively 
state of the art machines running in their schools for at least fifteen years, while into the mid- 
1990s some urban schools' computer labs were run on donated and outdated computers, most 
commonly the Apple IIe. The federal government has allocated hundreds of millions of dollars 
to help poorer schools afford technology. Initially, these funds were distributed through Title I, 
which provides federal funding for schools that have high percentages of students who live 
below the poverty line. Title I money paid for a enormous range of services in schools that serve 
students living in poverty, and it provided additional money for technology. There have been 
additional funds available from the federal government in the past few years to connect “every” 
school to the Internet. President Clinton has spoken numerous times about the importance of this 
access for all students: in his most recent State of the Union address he declared that 95% of all 
schools had at least one computer connected to the Internet. 

Despite these (limited) efforts to provide public schools equal access to computer 
technology, there remains a great disparity. In 1998, when 89% of schools were connected to the 
Internet, about 40 percent of classrooms in schools with the highest concentration of poor 
students had Internet access, compared to more than 60 percent of classrooms in schools with the 
lowest concentration of poor students.'* This disparity is evident not only in the number of 
computers and the number of computers connected to the Internet, but in public school districts' 
ability to update and replace its technology. Wealthy districts are far more able to pay for new 


equipment than their poorer counterparts.'* With computer half-lives being short, those "state of 
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the art" computers that federal money bought for low-income schools in 1995 are now on the 
verge of being as outdated as the Apple Iles they replaced. 

The recent move for greater public school access to the Internet and the Wisconsin 
initiative for public school distance learning must be seen in this context. Unless we understand 
the great differences in funding and access to modern technology, distance learning will only be 
a tool of further class stratification, rather than the great equalizer it is hoped to be. 

Increased corporate participation and values are not only seen in institution of higher 
education. These privatization influences are taking a larger and larger place in K-12 education 
across the country and in WI.'° Corporate influences have entered all avenues of the education 
system. School districts rely increasingly on private industry for vending services, food services, 
custodial services, and remedial services, as well as for oversight of significant administrative 
operations, such as Title I programs, entire schools, and even large school systems. Values of 
efficiency and production are increasingly woven into the fabric of K-12 public education. 

Privatization and the corporate values that come with it are not an accident. These 
widespread initiatives and program are being developed often times in the face of educators. In 
Wisconsin, Governor Tommy Thompson leads this effort towards privatization by attacking the 
abilities of public schools and public school teachers, in particular, to properly educate its 
students. He has been an out-spoken critic of teachers and their performance in teaching the 
basics skills of reading and math. This move to privatization is often wrapped in a language that 
says that teachers and educators are not capable of handling the problems and challenges 
presented in public schools today. This is a dangerous and fallacious attack on two accounts. 
First, teaching is presently and historically a female dominated profession.'® A continual attack 


on teacher abilities quickly becomes a gendered devaluing of women. Second, it implies there is 
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an educational crisis with both reading and math. This is simply untrue, as reading and math 
scores have not declined over the past 30 years;'’ the only ongoing disparity is not in basic skills 
but in the gap between the rich and poor. By manufacturing a false crisis, which is then blamed 
on individual (female) teachers, the state and corporate interests are able to portray public school 
teachers as incompetent, opening a space for the de-skilling of teaching and the privatization of 
the public school system. As this space is maintained and enlarged the public school system is 
then weakened, verifying the original claim and transforming an unfounded criticism into a self- 


fulfilling prophecy. 


Distance Learning Initiatives in Wisconsin 

As is evident from this brief history, distance learning in public schools in Wisconsin has 
come about as part of the larger push for technology in the schools. Understanding specific 
school practices will provide a greater understanding of the realities and uses of computer 
technology as well as those resulting from the distance learning initiatives. 

Pedagogical forays that involve students in creative and sophisticated use of computers, 
the Internet, and interactive audio/visual technology are becoming more readily used. 
Elementary and secondary students complete a wide variety of projects where they integrate 
multiple types of knowledge and skills as they work across numerous disciplines (from graphic 
and creative arts, music, economics, geography, etc.). But in addition to these educationally 
sound uses, far too often advanced technology is used to promote skill-and-drill practices and 
“teacher-proof” curricula. It is often used as “baby-sitting” equipment that keeps children busy 
and quiet. Further, in elementary schools, it is becoming more common to see whole reading 


and language arts programs built around computer use. The students who are struggling to read 
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and write are given entertaining but drill and practice programs and exercises. This remedial 
programming turns computers into fancy worksheets.'* These struggling students are expected 
to become literate through this drilling of basic skills. There is minimal evidence, at best, that 
drill and practice reading and language arts instruction produces functionally literate children.’” 
°° 21 And, this does not account for the necessary political and critical literacy skills needed to 
fully participate in today’s society.” 

Other classroom and school-wide technological reading programs use pre-packaged 
software where children reading books or virtual books and then are engaged in post reading 
activities and tests all on the computer. The computer keeps track of progress and assesses when 
the child is ready to move to the next level. Numerous companies produce similar programs, but 
this type of software creates a classroom where reading is the responsibility of a machine and the 
teacher is a manager of computer time and a receiver of computer reports. These programs are 
built upon the philosophy that knowledge is an accompilation of little facts and skills and that it 
can be transmitted and deposited into children. All too often, the use of technology in public 
schools, becomes a way to provide basic remediated skill curriculum that takes interaction away 
from students and teachers. These uses support the notion that teacher knowledge of curriculum 
and instruction is something that machines can and should replicate. 

Distance learning initiatives in Wisconsin have taken shape under the TEACH Initiative. 
TEACH was an item added the state budget and championed by the governor Tommy Thompson 
in 1997 for the 1998-1999 budgets. The TEACH Initiative, while solely for educational 
purposes, was placed outside of the state’s regular education budget. This kept the TEACH 
funds outside of district discretion and separate from the regular democratic funding and 


allocating procedures that school districts in Wisconsin historically use. 
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Under TEACH,” funds were made available for school districts to receive a DS3 or T1 
line at greatly reduced prices. The focus has been to create full-motion interactive learning 
studios. To date 52% of districts have one of these studios. In addition to greatly reduced 
pricing on these studios, the state is offering loans for district and inter-district wiring. These 
interactive studios in combination with the new wiring created the need for the development of 
small networks around that state. These networks allow school districts to work together and 
connect their studios. Districts are also connecting to local technical colleges and other post- 
secondary institutions. 

Across the state of WI, 30 distance education networks have been developed. Roughly 
75% of these involve K-12 public schools, while the rest involve other educational institution 
and community organizations.”* Future projects will involve expanding out-of-network 
possibilities and resources.” 

In the typical model of K-12 distance learning, a single high school within a network 
offers classes in which all students in the network can enroll. The networked schools collaborate 
upon which courses they can and will offer together. Many of these districts could not afford to 
offer these courses alone, but with combined resources there are possibilities of offering a wider 
array of courses. These classes are scheduled and meet like regular high school classes, though 
students are connected to each other and the teacher by interactive video and audio. The vast 
majority of high school distance education courses (upwards of 80%) offered throughout the 
state are calculus, other Advanced Placement courses, or foreign languages. Both presently and 
historically, students from middle and upper-middle income families predominantly populate 
these courses. Thus, when we consider sources of funds for these programs in juxtaposition with 


the students who most commonly use them, it becomes clear that distance learning in Wisconsin 
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public schools is a state supported program catering to already advantaged children and 
families.” *” 

While this is by far the most common method and content of distance learning in the 
public schools of Wisconsin, there are a variety of other uses and curricula. There are the rare 
examples of non-traditional courses being offered through this inter-district partnership, like 
Women’s History or Native American Studies. There are also Youth Options program run in a 
variety of districts that are linked to the local technical college. Elementary schools are using 
these facilities on occasion for special projects. School districts are also starting to use these 
interactive learning studios for staff development. The networks allow many districts to connect 
with colleges and institutions of higher education to facilitate on-going teacher learning. And 
districts have also begun to open their interactive networks for community education purposes, 
where evening and weekend programming takes place. 

The all too often (unsound) use of technology for drill and skill methods taking the 
teaching away from the actual teacher, the use of interactive audio/video studios to support the 
educational desires of the economically advantaged families, and a smattering of diverse 
educational programming make up much of the landscape around distance learning in Wisconsin 
public schools. A more conservative educational agenda helped drive and shape these realities. 
This direction left unchecked will maintain not narrow class discrepancies. Increased access to 


knowledge, skills, and opportunity will not be realized in a democratic and equitable manner. 


Analysis 
A close look at the realities of distance learning in the public schools in Wisconsin 


provides insight into larger conservative educational trends. In understanding the TEACH 
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Initiative as it unfolds in Wisconsin the championed ideals of access and increased opportunity 
are being left unfulfilled. There are three main points to this analysis. 

The first major issues that must be raised as distance learning in considered in context, is 
the relationship this initiative has with the push towards privatization of schools. Ata glance, the 
wider offering of courses that the distance learning studios allow appears to increase the access 
students have to knowledge. In reality, the vast majority of the courses are catered towards 
students that are already successful and who are from wealthy families. Providing greater access 
to these students only creates larger divisions between advantaged students and their peers. 

The funding of the TEACH Initiative must be looked at in relation to those students and 
families that are being best served by this program. Since the funding for distance learning is 
coming from outside the regular education budget for public schools, the normal democratic 
methods of budgeting and allocating is circumvented. Blocks of money are provided to districts 
to serve the needs and interests of advantaged families. There are direct parallels between this 
funding and whose interests it serves with providing tax credits to families that send their 
children to private schools. These parallels are step towards a voucher system of education, 
where privatization and the values of the market dictate children’s education. The values and 
system of privatization based on vouchers has proven not to serve all children equally, and 
indeed hurt the children that need the most help.”* 

The second issue that needs addressing in light of the distance learning in Wisconsin 
public schools is one of unsound pedagogy and the de-skilling of teachers. Students are expected 
to develop strong academic skills and be full members of society even though they are having 
less interaction with teachers and their peers. The methods used with the increased use of 


technology in classrooms and in the distance learning classes rely upon a particular 
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understanding of knowledge and learning. This understanding promotes the “banking” 
philosophy of teachingwhere learning is only a transmission of “facts and skills.” The teachers 
job is to give the student these “facts and skills,” that the students then need to adsorb and 
store.” 

This notion ignores the complexities of the learning process for the students and 
disregards the realities of the students’ lives. A “banking” pedagogy assumes that the teacher is 
little more than a machine that spews out information for students to take. This understanding 
helps build the attack that teachers are more or less unnecessary and are really nothing more than 
glorified baby-sitters. Teachers are then seen as replaceable, and their skills in pedagogy and 
expertise in instructional strategies disregarded. 

The third issue that must be raised in regards to distance learning in Wisconsin, is one of 
a (declining) commitment to community. If we believe that we are participating ina "new 
capital" economy that is driven not by materials and products but by information and innovation, 
then we see that those who are successful and prosperous in this system have the ability to 
network and travel (both literally and electronically) all over the globe. Distance learning falls 
right into this new capital understand in of the world. We see that the new capital affluent do not 
necessary affiliate with the communities that they live in, but with people like themselves around 
the country and globe. Without this affiliation with their local communities their support for the 
public school system fades and their willingness to pay for and engage in building a strong 
public school system disappears. 

As school districts are providing distance learning courses for the affluent and elite 
children, they in turn spend less time with heterogeneous peers and more time in distant 


connections with other affluent/elite students like themselves. This reinforces these students’ 
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allegiance with others like themselves.*” It promotes a self-centered and "my needs first" 
mentality of communities and schools. This growing selfishness is a true barrier to improving 


the education for the most needy children.” 


Toward a Pedagogy of Inclusion 

In an era when education is experiencing ever greater corporate pressure to demonstrate 
its fiduciary responsibility by meeting scientifically measurable standards, there is little reason to 
expect that distance learning will be generally used to resist this pressure. Indeed, supporting 
Massy and Zemsky's predictions, NCES found that 83% of the institutions offering distance 
education in 1997-98 were public institutions—and 57% of these institutions enrolled over 3,000 
students. Clearly distance learning is not finding a vigorous market in those students who are 
able to afford small class sizes and frequent interaction with faculty. 

But the line between public and private is blurring as public institutions, vulnerable to 
political control of their pedagogical practices, are forced to give increasing weight to cost- and 
profit-centered factors. Without public consent, and indeed often in sharp opposition to the 
demands of the public and educators, distance learning programs are fertilized with funds 
allocated outside the usual realms of public oversight. As community is increasingly defined in 
virtual terms rather than in local ones, the application of technology is controlled by those who 
have access to it, with grim implications for those with less opportunity. 

Without doubt, this new pedagogy must be held to strict standards of performance and 
cost—but these standards must be determined by those whom the pedagogy is meant to serve. 


Does it provide excellent education for a diversity of students? Does it increase or limit the 
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community's access to information, knowledge, and learning? To what extent does it value 
interaction and collaboration between and among faculty and students? 

The hope and promise of distance learning is its potential use as a tool of equal access 
and democracy. With it, we can imagine a wealth of creative and critical pedagogies that use 
technology to the fullest but simultaneously ground learning on interpersonal interaction and 
community. And experience suggests that this form of teaching is not just possible but indeed 
critical. Sir John Daniel, vice chancellor of the Open University, has observed, 

Much of the commercial hype and hope about distance learning is based on a very 
unidirectional conception of instruction, where teaching is merely presentation and learning is 
merely absorption. [Our] experience with two million students over 25 years suggests that such 
an impoverished notion of distance education will fail....°° 

Preventing this failure demands an analysis of distance learning not as a cost-cutting tool 
or as a vocational training system but as a full pedagogical system accountable to our students, 


their desire for intellectual exchange, and their communities. 
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FOSTERING "UNIFICATION": THE ROLE OF INDIAN 
MOVIES IN PROMOTING SOCIAL INTEGRATION IN 
MALAYSIA 


Kanta Devi 


This paper is based on the assumption that Indian movies are gaining increasing 
popularity in Malaysia, and that these movies, crossing the cultural boundary, have become an 
instrument for promoting social integration. The building of social unity through the country’s 
broadcasting system has been a dominant premise in the different paradigms of media 
development in Malaysia. After Malaysia became an independent country in 1957, the 
broadcasting system of the country was gradually developed, following the tradition of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), as a public service sector to gear national development 
and national unity (McDaniel 1994). For Malaysia, being a multi-ethnic community, the theme 
of “national unity” and “communal harmony” has always been a serious consideration in the 
media policy of the government. This social unification theme became even more crucial 
following an event of racial violence in 1969. This communal turmoil heavily affected the media 
policy of Malaysia and led the government to formulate a broadcasting guideline that fosters the 
philosophy of national unification (McDaniel 1994). Such efforts to promote “unification” are 
still evident in program content, advertisements, and “choice of dramatic themes, racial balance 
of characters in programs, and selection of clothing....” (McDaniel 1994, 85). Although Bahasa 
Malaysia' was made mandatory for all Malaysian citizens, programs in other languages, i.e. 
Chinese, Tamil, and English were also introduced. Malaysia’s national broadcasting system, 
Radio Television Malaysia (RTM), started airing separate programs to cater to the unique needs 


of different communities. Airing Indian movies is one of them. 
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The target audience of Indian movies is the Indian diaspora living in Malaysia (McDaniel 
2002). As noted earlier, Malaysia is a multi-ethnic country with 58 percent Malays, 24 percent 
Chinese, 10 percent Indians and 8 percent other racial groups. The country’s strategic 
geographical location, in the intersection of East and West, mercantilism, religious movement, 
and colonial history have offered Malaysia such interesting mixture of ethnic population 
(McDaniel 1994, CIA Homepage 2000). The Indian immigrant community, comprising ten 
percent of the Malaysian population, has never been a visible entity in the fields of commerce or 
politics in the country (Hunter 1966; McDaniel 1994 & 2002). The migration of Indian 
community in Malaysia started during the British colonial rule in the early twentieth century to 
fulfil the growing demands of large-scale rubber plantation and harvest. The British and Dutch 
rubber planters imported more than a hundred thousand workers from South India for this labor- 
intensive job. Although some of them returned home after accumulating their earnings, most of 
them became the permanent settlers in Malaysia, and by 1920s, they constituted almost 15 
percent of total population of British Malay (McDaniel 1994; McDaniel 2002). 

Despite a profound influence of Indian culture on Malay Archipelago since third century, 
Indian migrant community in Malaysia “has always struggled to make its voice heard. ... The 
community’s economic clout is minimal. Indian ownership of share capital is a sad 1.5%” (Far 
Eastern Economic Review report 2000; McDaniel 1994). According to Segal, “(people who 
migrate carry with them culturally ingrained values and roles, making acculturation a difficult 
and often painful process” (1991, 233). The Indians, being more “particularist” about the 
traditional norms and values, and “less flexible in culture” gradually turned less visible in 


politics (Hunter 1966) and economy. 
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Indian movies on Malaysian TV have given this diaspora some sort of cultural visibility 
on the national arena of the country. The role of Indian movies becomes obvious when 
important personalities like the Foreign Minister Datuk Seri Syed Hamid Albar publicly 
recognized the popularity of Indian movies in Malaysia (The New Straits Times’ 2001a). Deputy 
Information Minister Datuk Khalid Yunus urges Malaysian local drama and filmmakers to “learn 
how to cater to the taste of viewers” (The New Straits Times 2001b). He states, “They should 
pick-up tips on the story-line, theme and filming techniques from the Indian film industry” (The 
New Straits Times 2001c). The New Straits Times (2001c) also reports that a twenty-member 
delegation, comprised of Malaysian drama and film producers and led by the Information 
Minister Tan Seri Khalil Yaakob, left for India to visit Indian film industry and to learn from its 
success. The question comes to mind: how do the Indian movies, especially the popular Hindi 
films, assume such an important position in the media habits of the Malaysians and bring people 


from different race and religion together? 


Purpose of the Study 

So far, quite a few studies have been conducted to investigate the factors that contributed 
to the popularity of Indian movies among different South Asian diaspora living in the Western 
countries. Studies have also been conducted to determine the gender perspectives of Hindi 
movies. But this paper seeks to trace how this popular entertainment media enhances the theme 
of national “unification” in Malaysia. The objective is to understand the complexities of 
spectatorship of Indian especially Hindi cinema, and the meaning that the viewers construct out 


of these movies. Since the Malaysians, especially the majority Malays, are the viewers of Indian 
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Hindi movies, and my interviewees are also the ardent viewers of popular Hindi movies, this 


paper limits its discussion within the genre of commercial Hindi movies. 


Background of Indian Film Industry 

Indian film industry has been the world's most prolific producing around 800 movies per 
year. Although 63 percent of the movies are produced in four major South Indian languages i.e., 
Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam and Kannada, the Hindi language movies, comprising 20 percent of 
the total productions, have captured the all-India and international markets because of their 
commercial formula (Lent 1990). 

The annual turnover of Indian film industry is Rs. 60 billion (approximately US$1.33 
billion), and employs more than 6 million people (IndiaOneStop 2002). This is also considered 
India’s most rapidly growing export industry earning 4.5 billion rupees (104 million dollars) only 


in 1999 UInternational Herald Tribune 2000). 


Literature Review 

As noted earlier, the recent academic interest in popular Indian movies has led to a good 
number of studies. Inspired by the tremendous popularity of Hindi movies, Ciecko (2001) 
investigates the “processes that mobilize the circulation of popular Hindi films across national, 
cultural and linguistic barriers” (121). She finds that the success of some of these movies is 
connected to a “dialogic model of film culture linking Bollywood’ to the South Asian diaspora, 
and the narrative and star images intertextually to filmic antecedents” (123). Referring to the 
findings of a study on the success of a super hit movie, conducted by Ashish Rajadhyaksha and 


Paul Willemen (1999), Ciecko observes that “this film can be read either as youthful aspirations 
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‘to a kind of watered down version of modern subjectivity, represented in consumerist terms, 
before ‘returning to the fold,’ or ‘a chronicling [of] the hero’s passage from British-Asian 
diaspora into traditional Indian patriarch’” (124). 

Concurring with Ahmed’s view, Ciecko also suggests that the “subculture” of piracy 
videos has helped to create an “alternative market” of Hindi movies for the Asian immigrant 
audience. These days, plenty of Hindi movies are made in India whose main characters are the 
expatriate Indians. These movies portray the lives, hopes and aspirations of the Indian émigré 
and thereby make tremendous appeal to them. Supporting this view, Vasudevan (2000) states 
that the films that portray the expatriate Indians “seeking to recover their roots,” steer the 
diaspora “not only by a need to manage cultural change, especially as it is experienced by the 
young, but also as a means of cultivating a proud heritage, cultural capital to go with successful 
adaptation to new situations and opportunities” (124). 

But Tyrrell argues that not only the Indian diasporic population is the consumer of these 
movies, rather, “Bollywood offers an alternative popular cinema for nations with a religious or 
political aversion to Hollywood (as in the Middle East) as well as crossing over from an Indian 
audience to a mainstream one (as in East Africa) on its merits as entertainment” (1998, 20). 
Tyrrell further observes that the popularity of Hindi movies among even the British community 
has led the cable operators provide at least two Asian channels that offer Hindi films. According 
to Patricia Oberoi (1998) “these films can also be viewed as representing the way the domestic 
representatives of a cosmopolitan middle class seek to negotiate and legitimize their relationship 
to a globalizing modernity by projecting their dilemmas onto the expatriate” (cited in Vasudevan 
2000, 124-125). This leads Hindi, and to some extent also Tamil movies" to draw handsome 


revenues from foreign markets (Vasudevan 2000). 
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Quoting from Sunita Chakravarty, Anjali Ram (1999) states, “cinema has eclipsed earlier 
forms of cultural production in India and has emerged as the dominant, pervasive form of 
popular culture” (118). According to Sudhir Kakar, “the appeal of Hindi cinema lies in its ability 
to transcend the local and express a mythic collective consciousness” (cited in Anjali Ram, 1999, 
118). Ram suggests, “The universal, Indian discourse of Hindi cinema, which to a great extent 
constitutes a pan-Indian culture, is effected by its incorporation of elements from regional, folk 
and classical performative traditions along with Western motifs” (118). Vasudevan (2000) 
observes that in order to secure a global market, Hindi cinema often moves away from its 
portrayal of traditional Indian familial culture and reconciles with modernity. 

Apart from the popularity among the Indian diaspora, the lure of Hindi cinema also 
touched the lives of people in the Middle East. Analyzing the popularity of romantic Hindi and 
Egyptian movies among rural Saudi girls, Oofy and McDaniel (1992) suggest that these viewers 
can identify the roles that they play in the family as “caregivers” with the female characters 
depicted in the romance cinemas. They also suggest “Girls may use romance video to 
vicariously act out relationships they are not permitted in real life, in fantasies well portrayed by 
Egyptian and Indian movies” (222). 

The main thrust of the studies conducted so far was to investigate the different socio- 
political and cultural ramifications of Indian, especially, Hindi movies that contribute to their 
popularity across the border even in the Western countries. The current study focuses especially 
on the consumption of Indian Hindi movies in Malaysia from the perspective of government’s 
policy of social integration practiced by the broadcasting system of the country. In order to 
explore the field, I framed the following research questions. 


RQ 1: How do the non-Indian communities interpret Indian Hindi movies? 
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RQ 2: What role do the Indian Hindi movies play in Malaysian society? 

Most of the previous studies have put emphasis on the visual text of the movies and have 
analyzed them from different socio-cultural points of view. This study is grounded on the 
literature that investigates the media culture and media history in Malaysia, and an in-depth 
interview that formulates the “thick description” (Geertz 1992) of the paper. The study fits into 


the genre of media/cultural studies and aims to extend the literature in the field. 


Methodology 

The current study juxtaposes textual analysis and findings of an in-depth interview of five 
Malaysian people living in the United States. The textual analysis is mainly based on the 
existing literature and documents from the field of electronic media development in Malaysia, 
immigrant communities of the country, and Indian movies. 

To support the textual details, an in-depth interview method has been used for gathering 
data. The interviews were conducted using the snowball method. First, some of the Malaysian 
students at Ohio University (OU), Athens, were contacted with the help of persons well 
acquainted with the Malaysian community. These people helped in approaching others. Since 
the nature of my study is a positivistic generalization, more emphasis was given to the 
“information-rich” cases rather than on the number of participants. All of my interviewees were 
Malays because no informant from the other communities from Malaysia was available in 


Athens. 
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Respondents 

Four out of my five informants are students at OU. Three of them are graduate students 
and also did their undergraduate work at OU. One of them is an undergraduate student. Their 
stays in Athens vary from 1-5 years. My last interviewee is a 17-year old boy. He has only been 
in Athens for one month to visit his mother who is a Ph.D. student at OU. 

As mentioned earlier, all of my interviewees are Malay Muslims, although one of them is 
from the hybrid progeny of an English-Chinese mother and Malay-Portuguese father, inheriting a 
very interesting legacy of mixed blood. The interviewees are from middle to upper middle class 


families. In terms of gender, three out of five respondents are females. 


Interview 

In order to develop an informal conversational environment, a formal questionnaire was 
avoided although the discussion was recorded on a tiny audiotape. Dialogue was triggered by 
general questions like: “What was your favorite pastime in Malaysia?” “What specific media 
habits did you have at home?” “Did you watch TV? “What kind of programs did you watch the 
most?” Each response was followed up with further probing. As the interview sessions 
proceeded the respondents voluntarily chose to raise two specific issues in their discussion about 
Malaysian TV. First, the dull, monotonous, stereotyped characteristics of the programs offered 
especially by the national broadcasting system and secondly, their fascination with Hindi movies. 
Some of the interviewees seemed especially careful when making comments on the quality of 
Malaysian national TV programs. Through informal dialogues it became apparent that since it 
was an “interview,” one of them was trying to defend their national broadcasting policy of 


promoting “unification” by airing “some idealistic programs.” Another informant, after turning 
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off the tape recorder, explained that although he did not like the local programs, he did not want 
to say “anything bad” about it because it might create problems for him. 
Besides the verbal interpretation of the interview, the interviewees’ body language, facial 


expression, and excitement reflected through their eyes were also taken into consideration. 


Analysis 

When I asked my respondents to tell me something about their favorite programs on 
Malaysian TV, four out of my five interviewees ranked Indian Hindi movies as one of their most 
liked programs. They also informed me that Hindi movies are so popular in Malaysia that every 
week both the state-owned and private channels air Hindi movies. So, each week, they can 
watch three movies. These movies also appear in local theatres. A “hit movie” is sometimes, 
shown in the theatres for three-months at a stretch. No movie from any other country has any 
such record. Moreover, those who can afford to buy or borrow videocassettes of the latest- 
released movies watch them at home. 

Although the target audience of the Hindi movies aired by the Malaysian TV channels is 
mainly the Indian community, Malays, the country’s majority population, also make a huge 
spectatorship of these movies especially when “the plots are love stories and invariably include 
numerous song-and dance routines” (The Times of India 2000). A report published in the news 
dailies by Dr. Ahmad Ibrahim says, “Hindi films from India have always been a major hit among 
Malaysians. In fact, some of the famous names in the Indian movie industry are even better 
known and more adored than most of the Hollywood stars” (Ibrahim 1995). A TV audience 


monitoring data by ACNielsen on the top twenty programs aired in 1998 and 2000 shows that a 
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considerable number of Malays watch Hindi movies. Some of the salient features of the report 


are presented below. 


Audience: All people aged 6+ years 
Program Channel Day Date ‘(000 +=TVR% Share 


Hindi movie TV3 Saturday 8/22/98 350 18 82 


Audience: Indians/others aged 6+ years 
Program Channel Day Date ‘(000 =TVR% Share 


Tamil movie TV2 Saturday 8/8/98 709 51 96 


Audience: Malays aged 6+ years 
Program Channel Day Date ‘(000 ~=TVR% Share 


Hindi movie TV3 Saturday 8/1/98 1919. 23 88 


In 2000, Hindi movies shown on different channels during the weekends drew the 


following numbers from a Malay audience. 


Audience: Malays aged 6+ year 


Channel Day Date ‘(000 
TV2 Friday 8/4/2000 1875* 
TV3 Saturday 8/5/2000 1768 
TV2 Friday 8/18/2000 1751 
TV3 Saturday 8/19/2000 1505 


TV3 Saturday 8/26/2000 2006 
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(ACNeilson, 1998-2000). 

*The Hindi movie was aired from 13:59-16:41 hours; i.e. not in prime time. At the same time, 
another movie broadcast by TV3 for the Chinese audience drew 810,000 viewers. The same day, 1056 
viewers watched a popular musical program on TV2 from 19:01-19:49 hours. 

From the AC Neilsen report it appears that Hindi movies are immensely popular among 
the Malays also. On the other hand, Tamil movies are more popular among the Indian 
communities in Malaysia than the Hindi movies. The obvious reason is that the Indian diaspora 
in Malaysia is comprised of a majority Tamil people who prefer movies in their own language, 
and that depict their own culture. But, then the question arises: what is the logic behind 
attracting such a huge number of Malay audiences by the Hindi movies? This paper seeks to find 
the answer to this question from the work of different scholars and by analyzing the findings of 
the interview. 

Tyrrell (1998) states, “... Cinema Scope spectaculars are loaded with songs... dances, 
exotic locations, breathtaking costume changes, stirring dialogue ... mind-numbing violence, 
melodrama, sentiment, romance, and - - of course—stars” (20). In fact, the popular Hindi 
movies are the prototype of a variety of entertainment, which my respondents call, “everything in 
one! Love, anger, hatred, revenge, fights, chase, family bondage, melodious songs, dances, 
emotion, romanticism, humor, charming stars, glamorous dresses, spectacular surroundings, and 
what not!” 

According to my interviewees, “it is so fulfilling that you do not need to watch anything 
else.” Binford (1993) explains the situation: 

The overreaching musical-comedy-romance-melodrama form ... of the 
contemporary masala (spice-mix) or formula film has developed a distinctive 


aesthetic of its own. ... the mandatory song-and-dance sequences, like operatic 
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arias, tend to serve as both narrative and emotional points of culmination or 
punctuation. Baroque and sometimes highly dramatic camera movement is 
complimented by flamboyant use of color and sound effects and flashy editing, 
which can be very rapid despite the films’ customary three-hour length (80-81). 
These fantastical “larger-than-life narratives” (Vasudevan, 2000) keep the audience spellbound 
sidelining their critical outlook. The high-pitched melodrama of these movies that attracts the 
audience has been interestingly observed by the European and American trade papers “as a 
potential way of sinking the metaphoric global Titanic of Hollywood domination” (Ciecko 2001, 
125). 
Basically, melodramatic film has always created a tremendous appeal for the audience. 
This is universally true about both the Hollywood blockbusters and Bollywood masala movies 
that “contain melodrama on a grand scale” (Ciecko 2001). The viewers do not find it difficult to 
follow the storyline. My subjects also refer to the easy-going theme of the Hindi Movies. One of 
the respondents says, “You do not necessarily keep sitting in front of the TV.” She adds, “if Iam 
busy, I do my other work and watch the movie at the same time. It does not matter when I start 
watching the movie because I can pick up the story from anywhere. But I cannot do it in the case 
of a Western movie. The Malay sub-title makes things even easier for me.” It is to be noted that 
whatever foreign program does Malaysian TV broadcast it always carries Malay subtitles 
(McDaniel 1994 & 2002). But another interviewee does not even care for the language, “I sing 
the songs without understanding the meaning.” He has brought with him some of his favorite 
audio and videocassettes of Hindi movies. Here, in the U.S., he listens to Hindi songs every day 


from the Internet: www.bollywood.com. 
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One of the findings of the A. C. Nielsen (1990) report is that Hindi movies draw a larger 
female audience than male and more rural viewers than urban. An audience study on a Hindi 


movie aired by TV2 on a Friday afternoon presents the following audience segmentation: 


Malays 15; Chinese 1; 
Males 9; Females 17; 
Urban 11; Rural 16. 


This finding complies with the findings of Oofy and McDaniel (1992) who observed that 
in rural Saudi Arabia girls constitute more spectatorship of Hindi and Egyptian romantic movies 
than the boys. This has also been supported by my respondents who happened to be a majority 
of females. They mostly prefer happy-ending romantic movies with their melodramatic 
dialogues and pleasant songs. One of my male informants is also fond of romantic Hindi movies. 
Sad-ending films make them cry. The reason could be that the comedies, not the tragedies go 


very well with the romanticized, sentimental characteristics of the Malay people. 


Subjugated Psyche Finds Vicarious Satisfaction 

According to Binford, “The popularity of specific subjects at particular periods is often a 
feedback reflection of sociopsychological conditions caught in an idealizing mirror. The 
repressed anger of contemporary Indian urban youth finds a comforting echo in stories of 
revenge....” (82). The same notion is applicable to the Malaysian viewers born and raised under 
the repression of colonialism and autocratic rule. 

The century-long subjugated mentality finds its way into the realm of popular Hindi 
movies that depict and encourage wishful thinking. Through a series of fantasies, these films 


emphasize a fulfillment of wishes. The angry underdog hero protests against all the existing 
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evils, and, if necessary, does dare to break the law and even accepts the life of a social outcast. 
Through an immense amount of hardships, he finally sets things right with his superhuman 
qualities and comes back to the conventional life. He is a dreadful enemy of the oppressors and 
the savior of the repressed. This celluloid fairy-tale provides enormous contentment to the 
people long denied freedom of expression. At a subliminal level, they seek self-projection in the 
protesting image of the hero who finds a “fantasy solution to the real problem” using enormous 
miracles and magic. The evil is punished and the good is rewarded. Such daydreams entertain 
the audience both at individual and collective levels, as these viewers culturally tend to depend 
on miracles and supernatural power to resolve their problems. 

Kakar (1989) views Hindi film as a medium that demonstrates “a confident and 
surefooted grasp of the topography of desire and its vicissitude” (90). He identifies a close 
relationship between desire and fantasy and refers to Aristotle’s notion that there can be no 
desire without fantasy, “fantasy is the mise en scene of desire, its dramatization in a visual form” 
(90). The fantasy of breaking the existing autocratic system that the Hindi film creates satisfies 
the unfulfilled, unachieved, but long-coveted desire of the members of an undemocratic society. 
Kakar observes, “this is a bridge between a desire and reality.... a ‘vehicle of hope, healer of 
trauma, protector from reality, concealer of truth, fixer of identity, restorer of tranquility, enemy 
of fear and sadness, cleanser of the soul’.” I could easily notice the excitement of some of my 
respondents about the possible visit of Amitabh Bachchan’ to Malaysia next month. Kakar 
deems Hindi cinema as a “prism that reflects dominant psychological concerns, certainly at the 
conscious level but especially the hidden, unconscious concerns of the millions of men and 
women who constitute a faithful and devoted clientle of the Hindi films” (1983, 89). Satish 


Bahadur (1983) terms this role of Hindi cinema as “the well known cathartic function of popular 
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cinema,” and he states that this is the reason these movies have achieved the supreme position 


regarding other visual media (110). 


Cinephilia 

In addition, the “sensual license,” the “narcissistic pleasure,” (Bahadur 1983) the sexy 
and impeccable beauty of women, the masculine but romantic singing and dancing heroes also 
offer vicarious gratifications to the members of a society which is not as closed as Saudi Arabia, 
but still nourishes Muslim puritanical values. One of my female respondents says, “Males like 
Karishma Kapoor but we, the girls, like Shahrukh Khan, and Amir Khan®.” Although my male 
interviewee slightly differs on this point, he is also “crazy” about Shahrukh and Amir, but his 
favorite heroines are Madhury Dixit’ and Kazol. “Although Kazol is not that pretty, her acting is 
very good,” he comments. As Rajadhyaksha reflects, “if Indian cinema has a distinctive 
characteristics, it is the nature of its cinephilia. The audiences’ libidinal relationship with the 
moving image in the first place—the seizing, isolating and fetishising of particular moments that 
we see in the way films are being described all around us” (38). 

Finally, what I have observed is that my respondents watch Hindi movies because this is 
the cheapest but most “gratifying” source of entertainment to them. “You don’t need to spend 
money to get such an immense pleasure. If you have a TV at home, you can enjoy three movies 


a week,” says one of my interviewees from a middle class Malaysian family. 


Theme of Unification 
According to McDaniel (2002), “nations that emerged from colonialism were products of 


their geographic circumstances and the victims of history. Therefore, these countries’ 
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populations generally lacked a unified consciousness” (23). The government of Malaysia took 
various policy measures, especially, in the backdrop of severe communal violence in 1969, to 
develop a unified understanding among the ethnic communities. New broadcasting policies were 
undertaken to use electronic media to promote social integration (McDaniel 2002). 
Consequently, both government and private-owned media started airing programs balancing the 
interests of the three major ethnic communities: Malays, Chinese and Indians (Lim & Hussein 
1999; McDaniel 2002). But instead of developing a unified national feeling among the ethnic 
groups, these programs reinforced their separate identities as Malays started watching Malay 
language programs, and Chinese, and Indians programs in their respective languages (Lim & 
Hussein 1999), 

However, Hindi cinema with its high-pitched entertainment has been able to minimize 
such audience segmentation to a large extent. As noted earlier, Malays comprised the majority 
of viewers of Hindi movies. Out of numerous stories published in The New Straits Times, one of 
the headlines (2000a) reads, “The Appeal of Hindi Film Stars Led by the King Khans’ (Sahrukh 
and Salman Khan) Extend Beyond the Bounds of Ethnicity, Religion and Geography.” This 
statement has been substantiated by my respondents’ views. They say, “The stars come and 
provide us live entertainment. They themselves sing and dance, and make us dance as well. 
Irrespective of race and religion, we all enjoy it!” The government has also promoted this 
because the value of family and close kinship tie that these movies uphold is close to the 
government’s “Asian value” policy. In the 1990s, the “Asian Value” slogan and the differences 
between the East and the West were the recurrent themes in the speeches of the Malaysian Prime 
Minister Dr. Mahathir Mohamad. The “Asian value” ideals were also used to justify government 


control over media (McDaniel 2002). 
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Understanding the psyche of the Malaysian audience, as well as the media policy of the 
government, the South Indian film icon Sri K. Balachandar expressed his interest to co-produce 
bi-lingual (English and Malay) films with Malaysian producers “with strong themes revolving 


around racial harmony and common values that transcend cultures” (Shivadas, 2001). 


Discussion 

Although the audience views Indian Hindi movies as a pure form of entertainment, both 
the Malaysian government and the Hindi movie producers consider it as a potential source of 
foreign currency. To the Malaysian government, Hindi cinema, besides promoting the social 
integration theme, is also a profitable industry, especially in the backdrop of the current 
economic recession in the country. In 1994, The New Straits Times published a report on the 
possibility of a Hindi movie shooting in Malaysia and indicated that if the country’s locations 
could attract the Hindi film companies, it would contribute to the country’s foreign exchange. 
Later, the Minister of Culture, Art, and Tourism, Abdul Kadir, visited Bollywood with an 
eleven-member team to personally request Indian filmmakers to shoot their movies in Malaysia 
(The New Straits Times 2000b). He promised to provide the Indian moviemakers with all sorts 
of facilities, including constructing new tourist spots. The Minister expected that the presence of 
Bollywood producers and stars in Malaysia would attract more tourists because of the popularity 
of Hindi movies throughout the world (The New Straits Times 2000b). Additionally, the movie 
stars also helped in fundraising by participating in various charity shows (The Times of India 
2000c). 

On the other hand, Indian cinema moguls have their own interests in filming their movies 


in Malaysia. Initially, some of the producers started shooting in Malaysia to add a different 
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flavor in their movies so that the viewers are not tired of watching the same locations (The New 
Straits Times 1994). Gradually, Malaysia turned into an increasingly profitable market for 
exporting their products. As identified by Shivadas (2001), the potential market is enhanced 
with frequent star visits, and producers like K. Balachandar’s strong interest for “co-productions 
with Malaysians as our partners.” Shahrukh Khan, Bollywood’s most bankable male star of the 
moment and a film producer, visited Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad and 
expressed his intentions of shooting more films in Malaysia (The New Straits Times 2000c). 

Ciecko (2001) also observes a pure economic interest behind the Hindi movie enterprise 
in Malaysia. She states, “the images and idiom of multinational and multimedia consumerism 
and tried-and-tested corporate advertising strategies such as product placement and celebrity 
endorsements are used to sell the idea of the Bollywood film star, and in turn, Bollywood as a 
masculinized global player” (127). Vasudevan suggest, “The cinema deploys different strategies 
to address the globalizing nation” (2000, 125). According to him, “in recent times markets for 
Indian cinema abroad have often produced more reliable returns than the domestic circuits” 
(124). In sum, Hindi cinema is a “win-win” trade partnership between the Malaysian 


government and movie producers (Ibrahim 1995). 


Conclusion 

This article, in its attempt to analyze the “meaning making” of popular Hindi movies by 
the Malaysian TV audience, endorses the enormous strength of the entertainment media in the 
age of globalization. The audience, being tired from the “lack of diversity of programs” by their 
national TV, resorts to this “all fulfilling entertainment.” By its multi- faceted elements of 


entertainment, Hindi movie, although intended to Indian communities, has also been able to 
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gratify the needs of the Malay community and thereby contribute to transcending government 


objectives to promote national integration through media. 


Recommendations 

Participant observation is regarded as an effective method for a cultural or media study. 
But due to time constraint, this methodology could not be applied to the present research. A 
triple methodology of textual details, in-depth interview, and participant observation may give 
the future researchers a better understanding of the phenomenon. Moreover, as it has been 
already discussed, the subject of the present study include only Malay community, incorporating 


informants from other communities such as Chinese and Indians can provide a holistic scenario. 


Endnotes 

' Official language of Malaysia, spoken by the Malays, who constitute 58 percent of the 
population of the country. 

* The leading English-language newspaper in Malaysia read by 393,000 (Adtimes, 2002) 

* The nickname for Bombay (currently Mumbai)’s film industry, India’s film capital. 

* Produced in South India (Chennai or Hydrabad). 

> A Bollywood megastar and fabulously popular for his ‘angry young man’ images in the films 
of ‘70s & ‘80s. He was identified as the millennium’s biggest star by an on-line millennium poll 
conducted by the BBC, and the first Asian actor whose wax statue has been placed in Madame 
Tussud’s Museum in London. 

° Younger generation of top-billed male stars. 


’ A Bollywood heartthrob female superstar. 
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GIANT (GEORGE STEVENS, 1956) AND THE BLACK RIVER 


OF OIL 
John M. Goutlie 


The tragic events of September 11, 2001, are a watershed in American history—and 
probably world history. Everything looks different in their aftermath. Originally, I had planned 
a critique of Bush’s energy policy, the context being the collapse of the electrical supply in 
California. Pressures to drill in the Arctic National Wildlife Preserve remain. I hope they don’t 
do it. But raising such issues seems somehow out of place right now. 

My underlying plan remains to look at oil as acommodity. This is part of a larger project 
in which I am looking at other commodities such as tobacco and chocolate. (Last year, for 
instance, I studied the image of the Marlboro Man and the tobacco industry.) The film Giant 
serves as a cinematic hook to enter the larger world of oil portrayed brilliantly in Daniel Yergin’s 
The Prize: The Epic Quest for Oil, Money & Power (New York: Touchstone / Simon & Schuster, 
1992). Asa prelude, a few quick brush strokes in the portrait of World War I. Prior to the war, 
Churchill had pressed the British Navy to convert its ships from coal to oil. At the beginning of 
the war, military strategy was based on “one horse for every three soldiers” (168). The war saw 
the rapid development of the airplane and the tank as major elements of battle. In September of 
1916, as the German armies advanced to within forty miles of Paris, General Gallieni saved the 
city by commandeering the whole fleet of Paris taxicabs to transport French troops to the front. 
The United States provided 80 percent of Allied oil. At a dinner celebrating the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918, Lord Curzon remarked, “The Allied cause had floated to victory upon a 
wave of oil.” Senator Berenger of France continued, “Oil—‘the blood of the earth’—was ‘the 


blood of victory. ... ‘As oil had been the blood of war, so it would be the blood of peace’” 
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(183). Oil had become the world’s greatest prize. Or in Churchill’s more memorable phrase, in 
the quest for oil “mastery itself was the prize of the venture” (156). 

If you will permit a bit of oil shale commentary on Giant, the 1956 film seems dated now 
almost fifty years later. It tells a tale of Texas, especially the transformation from ranching 
culture to oil culture. It traces two generations of the Benedicts, the leading family of the 
ranching society. Rock Hudson plays Bick Benedict, head of the clan. Elizabeth Taylor is his 
lovely wife Leslie from the more sophisticated society of Maryland. While the raw-bone Texas 
society clashes with Leslie’s more genteel ways, a more severe conflict emerges between Bick 
and a sullen ranch hand, one Jett Rink, played memorably by James Dean. Out of a sympathetic 
heart, Bick’s sister left Jett a piece of Benedict property in her will. Jett eventually discovers oil 
in the sandy wasteland. Thus begins the transformation from cattle culture to oil culture, a 
transformation driven by the overwhelming power of the wealth the oil creates. 

Emerging ever more forcefully as a theme in the saga is the subjugation of the Mexican 
populace by the dominant Anglo society with its many-faceted prejudices. Although Bick’s son 
marries a Mexican woman and devotes his medical practice to caring for the Mexican people, the 
film’s ultimate statement about prejudice occurs at its conclusion. In a roadside diner, Bick 
challenges the owner to a fist fight because the diner’s owner attempts to kick an elderly 
Mexican couple out of his restaurant. At this point, Bick has a Mexican daughter in law and a 
half-Mexican grandson, all eating dinner with him. Bick is fighting his own inherited prejudices 
and the social mores of Texas society in his battle with the owner. The fight represents a 
metamorphosis within Bick himself. Of the three fist fights in the film, this is the only extended 
fight. When Bick loses, Leslie assures him she has never been more proud of him than in his 


fight to champion the Mexicans. 
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Watching the film, I wondered what the title “Giant” might mean. Clearly, it includes the 
central figure, Bick Benedict, portrayed by a towering Rock Hudson. “Giant” also seems to 
include the whole Texas story, portraying the famed expansiveness of all things Texan—the 
landscape, the cattle, the people, the oil. Finally, it might suggest a moral power—the inner 
transcendence of the prejudices and limitations of one’s own life and culture—a transcendence 
Bick seems to embody at the end of the film. But might I also suggest that, in the world in which 
we live, oil is a “giant,” a giant river of earth’s blood from which we of the 21st century still 
draw our sustenance be it in peace or at war. 

To illustrate the point, I would like to tell three Texas stories, all drawn from Daniel 
Yergin’s epic tale of oil The Prize. These are the story of the Black Giant and the Texas 


Railroad Commission, the story of T. Boone Pickens, and the story of George Bush (the father). 


First Story 
In October 1930, Dad Joiner—Dad “because he was the ‘daddy’ of what happened” 

(244)—struck oil while drilling on Daisy Bradford’s farm in Rusk County, East Texas. Dad was 
a 70 year old wildcatter when he drilled where “Doc Lloyd,” a self-proclaimed geologist who 
practiced snake oil and “trendology” told him to drill. The oil field—called “the Black Giant”— 
was immense: 

Nothing to compare with it had ever before been discovered in America. 

And the boom that followed made all the others—in Pennsylvania, at 

Spindletop, elsewhere in Texas, at Cushing, at Greater Seminole and 

Oklahoma City, at Signal Hill in California—look like dress rehearsals. . . . 


In the wake of such a sudden, vast new supply, the inevitable 
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happened: prices fell. ... In 1930 they averaged about a dollar a barrel. 
By the end of May 1931, the price was as low as fifteen cents a barrel, and 
some oil was being sold at six cents. ... East Texas was producing five 
hundred thousand barrels per day. (247) 
When H. L. Hunt pressed Dad Joiner into signing over the rights in return for settling the many 
claims against him, Hunt became “the largest independent in East Texas” (248). 

So mammoth was the flow of East Texas crude that prices plummeted throughout the 
country. Into the breech rode the Texas Railroad Commission with a mandate to prevent 
“physical waste” of oil, but no right to impose market proration—in other words, cutbacks in 
production necessary to bring it into line with demand. The Commission’s efforts to do just that 
were repeatedly struck down by Federal Courts. When prices reached thirteen cents a barrel 
(against 80 cents a barrel production costs), Texas Governor Ross Sterling acted. He declared 
East Texas to be in a “state of insurrection,” and he sent in a force of “several thousand National 
Guardsmen and the Texas Rangers.” They arrived on horseback as heavy rains had made the 
roads impassable, set up a base on “Proration Hill,” and shut the oil fields down (250). 

Even the chickens, which had happily feasted on the millions of insects drawn 

each day by continuous gas flares, were forced to “return to the prosaic ante- 

petroleum practice of scratching for worms.” . . . [And] the commanding general 

of the National Guard banned the wearing of “beach pajamas,” a garb favored 

by the busy prostitutes, and their business went into a sharp slump as well. (251) 

By April of 1932, prices had returned to the magic dollar a barrel rate. By 
November (1932), Texas Governor Ross Sterling forced a bill through the legislature that made 


the prorationing of oil legal. But “hot o1il”—illegally produced oil—flooded the market driving 
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the price back down to ten cents a barrel. Some hot oil runners had trouble marketing it at two 
cents a barrel (251). By 1933, Harold Ickes—appointed Secretary of the Interior by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—acted under an executive order to dam the flood of bootleg oil. Working with the 
Texas Rangers, Federal Investigators put enough muscle into the enforcement of the prorationing 
to stem the flow of the hot oil. 

These events changed the structure of the oil industry. “With prorationing, the rule of 
capture was overturned.” The laws of Medieval England governing the taking of deer and game 
birds no longer served “when the very structure of the oil industry” was “washed away by . . . the 
flood of unrestrained production” (256). The regulatory system behind proration “rewrote the 
book on production. ... It established a new direction for the American oil industry. Many 
years later, others operating on an even larger scale would seize on it as a compelling model” 
(259). Those others we came to know as OPEC. 

And those many years later at the Arab Oil Conference held in Cairo in April of 1959, 
Venezuela’s Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons, Perez Alfonso, sought to meet the Saudi Oil 
Minister among others. Perez Alfonso had spent several years in exile in Washington, D. C., 
where he studied the oil industry at the Library of Congress. He focused particularly on the 
Texas Railroad Commission and its regulation of oil production (511). “The most influential oil 
journalist of her time” was Wanda Jablonski. “Blonde and stylish,” “wise-cracking and tough, a 
solo woman .. . [in] a super-masculine world of engineers and nationalists... She knew 
virtually everybody of significance in the oil industry” (517). She “invited Perez Alphonso up to 
her room at the Cairo Hilton for a Coke” where she introduced him to Abdullah Tariki, “the Red 
Sheikh (518). Tariki was head of the Saudi Directorate of Oil and Mining. Earlier, he had 


studied chemistry and geology at the University of Texas; then he had worked for Texaco as a 
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geologist. His wife was an American (513). Now, at a yacht club in the suburbs of Cairo, Tariki 
and Perez Alfonso met the other oil ministers in “a James Bond atmosphere” (518). They came 
to a Gentlemen’s Agreement to take the control of production—and hence pricing—away from 
the oil companies. The Gentlemen’s Agreement “was a milestone in the changing dynamics of 
the petroleum industry” (518). It created the alliance that became the Organization of Petroleum 


Exporting Countries, commonly known as OPEC. 


Second Story 

The 1979 triumph of Ayatollah Khomeini in Iran led to a panic buying that itself 
produced an oil shortage—the Second Oil Shock. But OPEC and nationalism had transformed 
the oil industry. “Governments of the exporting countries had assumed ownership over the oil 
resources ... and... over the international marketing of their oil” (722). By 1982 most of the 
oil companies functioned in the spot market as buyers and traders. For more than half of the oil 
was now sold in this fashion, as opposed to the long term contracts of past times. Officially, oil 
began to be traded as a commodity on March 30, 1983, when the New York Mercantile 
Exchange (Nymex) offered futures contracts in crude oil for the first time, and that trading began 
to set the price of oil (725). With this new pricing mechanism, “it was cheaper to ‘explore for oil 
on the floor or the New York Stock Exchange’—that is, buy undervalued companies—than to 
explore under the topsoil of West Texas” (727). This situation led to “a new kind of oil war” in 
which the hostile corporate takeovers of the 1980s restructured the oil industry (727). 

The 1980s saw “the greatest boom of them all” as oil reached thirty-four dollars a barrel: 

Sums of money were involved that dwarfed anything that had ever before 


been earned or spent in business. ... It was the golden age of the independent 
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oil men. They slapped backs, they wheeled and dealed, hired more drilling 
rigs and explored to greater depths, and they spent and spent. To celebrate 

it all... the television show Dallas went on the air, introducing the rapacious 
J. R. Ewing—in place of the lovable Clampetts of The Beverly Hillbillies . . . 
fashioning for many [viewers] . . . the image of the independent American 

oil man for years to come. (715) 

T Boone Pickens of Amarillo, located in the Panhandle of Northwestern Texas, “remade 
the corporate landscape of oil” more than anyone else (727). Reporters took him to be “the real 
life J. R. Ewing” (727). Pickens grew up in the oil patch. He was born near Seminole, locale of 
one of Oklahoma’s greatest oil fields in the 1920s. Later, his father moved to Amarillo where he 
worked for Phillips. When grown, Boone did likewise, but his brash independent nature led him 
to seek his fortune as an independent oil man. In the fifties, 

he traveled the Southwest, getting accustomed to the hot winds and the 
constant dirt that worked its way into his nose and mouth, and living the 
gritty, itinerant side of the American Dream. . . . shaving in the restrooms of 
roadside gas stations. . . . using public phone booths as .. . offices... 
dreaming all the while of making it big, really big. (728) 

By 1964, Boone Pickens had drawn various deals together to form Mesa Petroleum. 
“After Mesa went public, he became fascinated by the gap between stock value and the value of 
the underlying oil and gas assets” (728). In this vein, he took over Hugoton in southwestern 
Kansas, “then the nation’s largest gas field,” making Mesa a significant independent oil 


company. In the seventies, as a sideline, Mesa became “the second largest cattle feeder in the 
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nation” (728). Having made cattle futures into a specialty, Pickens was a veteran of futures 
before anyone else in the oil industry. 

In 1982, Pickens went after Cities Service—‘three times the size of Mesa” and “the 
thirty-eighth largest industrial corporation in the Fortune 500" (729). When Mesa acquired 
significant stock in Cities Service, Cities made an offer for Mesa. Mesa counter-tendered. Gulf 
then doubled Cities’ stock with an offer, but backed out. Finally, Armand Hammer’s Occidental 
bought all of Cities’ stock. Mesa’s profit was $30 million (719). 

This was a sign of the times. Shell acquired Belridge in 1979 for $3.6 billion, the largest 
corporate acquisition to that date. Dupont acquired Conoco in 1981 for $7.8 billion. Pursued by 
Mobil, Marathon sold itself to U. S. Steel for $5.9 billion. Phillips bested Mesa with a 
successful bid of $1.1 billion for General American, a large crude producer. 

In this heady milieu, Pickens used Mesa to form a “Gulf Investors Group,” and through 
numbered bank accounts dispersed throughout the country bought Gulf stock. The CEO of Gulf, 
Jimmy Lee, narrowly won a proxy fight against Pickens. Quickly, Lee sought bids from the 
major oil companies, while Pickens went to the junk bond king Michael Milken to raise enough 
money to buy Gulf outright. ARCO’s CEO Robert Anderson bid $62 a share, but Pickens 
topped him with a $65 offer. Gulf wound up with three bidders apart from Pickens. ARCO bid 
$72 a share, and a junk bond leveraged buyout by management offered $87.50 a share. Finally, 
George Keller of Chevron bid $80 a share—$13.2 billion, all cash—‘“the largest cash offer in 
history” (739). Gulf sold to Chevron. It was the first corporate death of a major oil company: 
“Spindletop, Guffey and Galey, the Mellons, Kuwait .. . it was all over. It was history” (739). 

Pickens felt vindicated. Gulf stock went from $41 a share to $80 a share. Gulf 


stockholders made a profit of $6.5 billion. Mesa’s share was $500 million, after taxes the $300 
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million it desperately needed to cover its expenses for exploring and drilling for oil (740). 
Pickens made further bids for Phillips of Oklahoma and Unocal of Los Angeles. He acquired 
neither, but he made handsome profits for Mesa from their stocks along the way. So, as much as 
anyone, Pickens forced a restructuring of the oil business into “a smaller and more consolidated 
petroleum industry” (741). ARCO bought back its stock. Royal Dutch / Shell paid $5.7 billion 
to buy the remainder of Shell Oil USA. BP paid $7.6 billion to buy Sohio. Exxon spent $16 
billion buying back stock between 1983 and 1990. Exxon also cut its employees by 40 percent 
(740-2). 

So employees of all stripes—geologists, company officers, the rank and file—lost their 
jobs. The stockholders were the big winners. “All the activity—the major mergers and 
acquisitions, the recapitalizations, and the stock buy-backs—propelled well over $100 billion 
into the pockets of institutional and individual investors, pension funds, arbitrageurs, and the 
rest” (742). Personifying the forces that so restructured the landscape of the oil business was T. 
Boone Pickens. In 1985, Mesa’s grateful board awarded Pickens an $18.6 million bonus. “That 


year Pickens was the highest paid corporate executive in America” (742). 


Third Story 

This is a very short story featuring George Bush, the father. After a boyhood in 
Connecticut and graduation from Yale, he sought his fortune as an independent oil man in 
Midland, Texas. With partners, he formed an oil company named Zapata. Having succeeded in 
making his fortune, he entered politics and eventually became president of the United States. 
When President, he drew together a great coalition and fought the Gulf War. In brief, the issue 


was an invasion of Kuwait. In prospect, the issue was whether Saddam Hussein could capture 
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enough of the middle east oil supply “to gain a decisive say over the world economy” (774). 
Further, “it would not take Saddam Hussein, equipped with nuclear and chemical weapons 
know-how, long to turn Iraq into a regional power and perhaps . . . into a global superpower. . . . 
In short, oil was fundamental to the crisis, not ‘cheap oil,’ but oil as a critical element in the 
global balance of power, as it had been ever since the First World War. Such is one of the great 
lessons of the twentieth century” (774). It was a lesson George Bush understood well, acted 
upon, and prevented Saddam Hussein from realizing his ambitions, at least for the time. 
Let me close with a view Daniel Yergin presents of the future as seen from the early 
1990s: 
And what of the years ahead? A variety of global scenarios and risks 

can be identified for the future of oil and world society. But certainly one 

of the lessons of the history of oil is to expect the unexpected—the “surprise” 

—that becomes perfectly obvious only after the fact. Violence, wars, techno- 

logical hazards, political explosions, economic imperatives, ethnic or 

religious or ideological or social conflicts—all can come as surprises, 

affecting the access to oil. But a surprise may also take other forms. (779) 
Surprise as a major characteristic of history. Those who experienced the events of September 


11, 2001, can only wonder if surprise is not itself one of the major driving forces of history. 
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LOVE AND RENEWAL IN REDFORD'S THE HORSE 


WHISPERER 
John M. Goutrlie 


I find the film The Horse Whisperer, directed by Robert Redford, especially interesting 
because it illustrates how aspects of "the old Western" might be adapted to modern day situations 
and characters. The old Western is a genre that no longer seems to inspire filmmakers, with the 
exception of fine but isolated films like Dances with Wolves and Unforgiven. Perhaps some of 
the dilemma is that the strong conventions of the traditional Western do not easily lend 
themselves to innovation in general, and specifically do not easily lend themselves to the 
inclusion of modern materials. But The Horse Whisperer suggests how such a synthesis might 
be achieved, for it blends many of the traditional values of the Western with situations that we 
can clearly recognize as contemporary. The film's central problems of love and family tensions 
are set in the open landscape of the West. Such a setting indicates how the synthesis of old and 
new is accomplished. 

The central theme of love and family is developed in a way that is at once unique and 
archetypal. The immediate problem is an injured horse, but beyond the horse is an injured 
family. The techniques of modern medicine have taken care of the physical healing as best they 
can. But horse, young girl, her mother, and the whole family remain wounded. In her quest for 
healing, the mother Annie drives with her daughter Grace and the horse from her home in the 
East to the open landscapes of the West. They are in search of a famed healer of horses—"the 
horse whisperer," a man who can mystically communicate with and cure horses. As the mother 
journeys to Montana, several traditional themes of the Western come into play: the clash 


between East and West, the bond between man and horse, and the curative power of the Western 
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landscape. A special appeal of the film, for me, is that it opens up these traditional themes of 
the Western to the inclusion of recognizably modern characters and experiences. At the same 
time, the film affirms the relevance and power of the traditional values the Western has 
embodied at its best. These values are embodied in the ranch experience, and they include: the 
simplicity of life lived in a beautiful natural landscape, the supportive bonds of family, and the 
deep connection between humankind and the animal kingdom. 

Arriving at the ranch, the mother seems to represent the shattered connections many of us 
suffer in modern urban life—the broken bonds with nature represented by the traumatized horse, 
the deeply wounded ties to our children represented by the amputee daughter, and the failing 
bonds of family represented by the troubles of her marriage. The promise of the film is that the 
age-old values of affirmed self-worth, sustained family bonds, and life nurtured in a benevolent 
natural world are real and true, even in modern times. And the enduring power of such values 
forms a reservoir of healing grace capable of restoring our modern lives, capable of transforming 
the wounds we receive in our living into a greater strength and wisdom within our being. 

The hero of the film is the horse whisperer—Tom Booker. As embodied in Robert 
Redford, the hero is the archetypal lean, muscular, utterly self-confident man capable of 
mastering any experience that comes his way, one we've seen in countless Westerns. But this 
hero is also different from the classic hero with six-shooters. For him, the issue is how to win 
one's way not with guns and violence but with gentleness and soft whispers. Even more, this 
hero has a vulnerable side represented by the deep emotions and sense of loss he experienced 
when his wife left him. Redford nonetheless translates the classic poise of the Western hero into 
this more modern man. For fundamental to his character is the integrity of living the life he has 


chosen for himself as a horse whisperer, consequences be what they may. And chief among his 
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talents is a deep intuitive knowledge of how to cure horses, and ultimately people. Among his 
skills are close observation, endless patience, a soft manner, and extraordinary commitment to 
the process of healing. In healing the horse, he heals the girl and her mother, restoring the family 
to wholeness. 

The process is so healing it even seems to heal something in the horse whisperer himself. 
For the mother and the horse whisperer fall in love with one another. Although this relationship 
does not proceed very far in the film, love is renewed in both of them. The mother can return 
lovingly to her husband; the horse whisperer can, it seems, transcend the grief and loss his wife's 
departure leaves him with. Each comes into a new emotional life thanks to the other. And so, to 
work a change on T. S. Eliot, in this Western, the world is renewed not with a bang but with a 
whisper. Symbolic of this capacity for renewal is the Western landscape—the magnificent vistas 
that truly promise we need not be trapped in a Wasteland by ancient wounds. In this manner, 
The Horse Whisperer suggests how the format of the Western might accept and respond to 
modern experience. 

Generally speaking, the film is a very faithful adaptation of Nicholas Evans' novel as it 
pares away historical background and internal moments of character development that simply 
cannot be preserved in cinematic translation. The great exception to this statement is the manner 
in which the film alters the ending of the novel. In the film, Annie drives away from Tom 
presumably returning to her husband and family however much her heart may long to remain 
with Tom. But in the novel, Annie insists that she will leave her husband to stay with Tom. 
Grace learns of her mother's affair with Tom and desperately rides away on her horse. Tom finds 


Grace trapped at the back of a canyon by a wild stallion who has challenged her horse Pilgrim in 
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the act of defending his brood of mares. Making it clear that Tom could have walked away 
safely, the novel presents his death through Grace's eyes: 
Yet on this day, he neither dodged nor ducked nor even flinched and, 
once more, stepped in closer. 
...[S]he thought she now saw Tom open his arms a little and 
... show the horse the palms of his hands. It was as though he were offering 
something . . . the gift of kinship and peace. But... Grace had a sudden 
vivid impression that it was otherwise and that Tom, quite without fear or 
despair, was somehow this time offering himself. 
Then, with a terrible sound, sufficient alone to ratify the passing of 
his life, the hooves came down upon his head and struck him like a 
crumbled icon to the ground. (440-1) 

Why, one might ask, are Tom's fate and the ending so different in the film? I would 
argue that the film is attempting to capture a comparable effect, especially in terms of renewed 
love and hope for the future. For both film and novel suggest that Annie's love for her husband 
Robert is restored, however paradoxically, through the magic of her loving Tom. Although the 
film is a much simplified working out of this "restoration of order" to the damaged kingdom, 
Grace is the key figure in both film and novel. A major bond that needs to be restored is that 
between mother and daughter. Tom had insisted to Annie, "Don't let her [Grace] turn you away" 
(308). Through Tom's healing power, Annie and Grace arrive at a point where they can embrace 
one another. It is probably the most heart-wrenching scene of the film. 

Grace clung to her and Annie felt the child's sobs convulse them 


as if they were but one body. 
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"Who's going to want me?" 

"What, honey?" 

"Whoever's going to want me? Nobody will." 

"Oh Gracie, that's not true... ." 

"Why should they?" 

"Because you're you. You're incredible. You're beautiful 
and you're strong. And you're the bravest person I ever met in my 
whole life." (295) 

In the film, the emotional power of the scene speaks for itself. But in the novel, the scene 
is linked to Pilgrim's Progress, an allegorical work by the seventeenth-century writer John 
Bunyan. In particular, Annie reads Pilgrim's Progress in the immediate aftermath of her reunion 
with Grace, stopping to reread a description of the land of Beulah three times. Beulah is an 
earthly paradise and "in this land the Shining Ones commonly walked, because it was upon the 
borders of Heaven" (308). The novel makes it clear that she "read no farther" (308). Yet, the 
very next sentence—one she does not read is: "In this land also the contract between the bride 
and the bridegroom was renewed" (quoted in Witherspoon 531). 

Nicholas Evans’ use of Pilgrim’s Progress in his novel requires some exploration in this 
regard. Having signalled this section of Pilgrim’s Progress to the reader energetic enough to 
look up the original, Evans clearly emphasizes the renewal of the bride and bridegroom’s 
relationship—the implied probability at the end of both the film and the novel. But how subtly 
he has done so, at least with regard to the allusion to Pilgrim’s Progress. More openly, Evans 
uses a number of names with allegorical possibilities: the horse “Pilgrim,” the young daughter 


“Grace,” and Annie’s last name “Graves,” the stable owner “Mrs. Dyer” (dire), Annie’s boss 
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Crawford “Gates,” Judith’s horse “Gulliver,” and Tom’s horse “Rimrock.” How far do you push 
the name business? Does “Maclean” yield “lane”? Does “Tom Booker’ yield “book” or even 
“mot” (“Tom” backwards = “mot” French for “word”’)? 

In the novel, a subtle symbolic framework seems to be at work, somewhat in the manner 
of indicating a line from Pilgrim's Progress but doing so only by its "inconspicuous absence." 

Or stated otherwise, the novel implies that a symbolic framework is present but does so only 
through hints. To interpret the boldest of these hints, the novel suggests that our modern 
pilgrimage is severely wounded and that our spiritual grace is crippled. Annie, whose story it 
seems primarily, is a figure associated with death (her name "Graves") and barrenness (numerous 
miscarriages and wish to be sterilized (57)). Her marriage perhaps puts her on a path, or at least 
a"lane" as in"Maclean." Annie's encounter with Tom has the power of an encounter with one of 
"the Shining Ones." He is a character who has "a gift," and his work with horses is "more than 
magic" (306). According to Annie's research, horse whisperers "could see into the creature's soul 
and soothe the wounds they found there" (106). 

But the citing of Pilgrim's Progress and the allegorical touches seem more to remind us 
of what is absent than what is present. That is, the Christian faith that underlies Pilgrim's 
Progress is not among the spiritual options for the main characters; the celestial city is not the 
goal of their pilgrimage. Nonetheless, the allegorical elements indicate their need for spiritual 
remedy has not gone away even if the religious faith that traditionally supplied that remedy has 
departed. The horse whisperer Tom Booker is as much of divinity as visits them. These touches 
of divinity are hinted at in the novel, particularly in his death. Tom dies when a "white stallion" 
strikes him down. But in his death he was "offering himself" and he fell like a "crumpled icon" 


(441). It is as though Tom seeks to be reabsorbed by the horse god.' Indeed, rebirth follows his 
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death. Amidst cherry blossoms, Annie is pictured with Tom's child, and in a renewed family to 
whom "her pregnancy had, by slow degree, brought healing and a kind of clarifying calm" (446). 
Grace is "overjoyed" and Annie is hopeful of her husband Robert's spending the whole weekend 
with her—an implied renewal of the marriage contract. 

Let me offer an interpretation that works for me but might not be a pot of tea everybody 
wants a cup of. Let me speak of the encounter between Annie and Tom as an encounter between 


"? In the Symposium, Plato describes the search for our divine partner as follows: 


"soul mates. 
Ancient is the desire of one another which is planted in us, reuniting 


our original nature, making one of two, and healing the state of man. 


When one of them meets with his other half... the pair are 
lost in an amazement of love and friendship and intimacy. ... For 
the intense yearning . . . does not appear to be the desire of lover's 
intercourse, but of something else which the soul of either . . . desires 
but cannot tell. (quoted from Prophet, Kabbalah, 111) 
To further illustrate the point, let me describe a portion of a recent interview Larry King did with 
Queen Noor, widow of King Hussein of Jordan. Larry asked Queen Noor how she handled the 
changes in King Hussein's physical appearance as the ravages of cancer affected it. Queen Noor 
responded in essence: King Hussein was a man of great inner nobility. In looking at him, I 
never saw anything less than the light of his soul—a light his physical suffering never 
diminished. 
Queen Noor's relationship with King Hussein was that of soul to kindred soul—that of 


soul mates. So, too, was the relationship of Annie and Tom that of soul mates. In the novel, the 
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allegorical language suggests that the novel is about spiritual matters—but spiritual matters 
absent the traditional religious interpretation. When Tom and Annie meet, a healing of the heart 
occurs for both, and their healing is a larger healing of the "state of man" surrounding them. The 
film does not attempt the allegorical elements of the novel. The film offers the horseback riding, 
the dancing, and the landscape vistas as the visual expression of souls meeting. And to a greater 
extent in the novel than in the film, the sexual union between Annie and Tom.’ That this union 
of hearts is powerful enough and generous enough to restore Annie and Robert's marriage, 
thereby saving their daughter Grace, is one of the miracles the novel and film both try to 


depict—"some gift of nature that . . . left all their lives the better" (428). 


Endnotes 

' The image of a white stallion evokes several possibilities. One thinks of "the man on the white 
horse," one thinks of the Lone Ranger, and one thinks of whatever divinity might be suggested 
by a wild, white stallion. That the stallion is defending its brood of mares when it strikes Tom 
down is also significant. 

* In her discussion, Elizabeth Clare Prophet introduces the concepts of both "twin flames" and 
"soul mates." My understanding is that at this time we are primarily meeting "soul mates," and 
that encounters with "twin flames" would be altogether overwhelming. 

* From the perspective of conventional morality, a situation where adultery is portrayed as the 
redeeming force in a marriage is hard to explain. Yet, from the perspective of a heart expanded 
by an overwhelming force of love, one might understand how ordinary boundaries of behavior 
might be transcended. Tom and Annie are in a position comparable to that of Francesca and 


Robert in Bridges of Madison County. As Francesca understands, if she leaves with Robert, her 
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guilt will destroy their relationship, so they can preserve their soul mate encounter only by 
separating. Tom seems to understand this, too. And unwilling to cause Grace further harm, he 
sacrifices his life to the "white stallion." Tom thus removes himself as a source that will disrupt 
Annie's marriage. At the same time, he preserves the soul mate relationship in the memory of his 


beloved's heart—a symbolic cord and the words "In case you forget" (451). 
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VENUS AND THE MARLBORO MAN 
John M. Goutlie 


I want to talk to you about beauty and Western iconography. But in the odd way of such 
things, I have to talk about cigarettes and tobacco to get to these more exalted topics. Perhaps 
you can take it in the spirit of Plato’s dialogues. Plato only gets to talk about the Ideal Forms 
because Socrates has bumped into someone, with fairly certain notions about his affairs, crossing 
the plaza in downtown Athens or perhaps that someone has dropped into a friend’s house where 
Socrates is having a beer. A seemingly meandering discussion ensues as Socrates asks question 
after question. But eventually, light is shed upon the issue, even as certitude slips beyond grasp. 

For the moment, our format lends itself more to monologue than dialogue. But in the 
spirit of the Native Americans, who were the earlier guardians of this land (and its images), let 
me invite you to share the Peace Pipe. Let the smoke purify our beings as it wreathes us in 
communal fellowship. And in its sacred way, let it take our highest thoughts and prayers to the 
Great Spirit as its incense journeys skyward upon the currents of the air. 

My gift to you is like the offering one might make to his Shaman or honored personage 
as a token of respect. But its loose shreds fit better into a pouch of no particular shape. I did try 
to roll these shreds into the tight cylinders within immaculate white paper skins many favor 
nowadays. I planned to place them in neat rows inside a handy red and white flip-top box I 
found. But I couldn’t get all the shreds to conform. So I hope the fixings loosely placed in the 
pouch are acceptable. Tamp them in your own pipe, roll them in your own papers, chew a wad 
of them, give them to your medicine man, sprinkle them in your compost pile, or fling them upon 


the winds of mother nature—whatever best suits your wishes. 
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The original energy—the incentive—for this smoke came from the recent film The 
Insider (Michael Mann , 1999). The film portrays the efforts of a tobacco industry scientist to 
expose his industry’s manipulation of the chemical contents of cigarettes in the light of their full 
knowledge that their actions were harmful to the health of millions. Dramatizing a substantially 
true story, the film focuses upon the efforts of Jeffrey Wigand (Russell Crowe) to collaborate 
with TV producer Lowell Bergman (A1 Pacino) in bringing the story to Sixty Minutes. In fact, 
CBS’s quashing of the Wigand interview raised a host of questions about the media’s journalistic 
integrity, especially insofar as the corporate ownership of CBS also owned Lorillard, a major 
tobacco company. And perhaps as the film portrays it, CBS stood to lose value in the stock 
market if sued by big tobacco just as it was to be sold. 

But my personal dilemma at this point was that The Insider was not a Western. So how 
to connect The Insider with the West? Probably inspired by the film, I had purchased a copy of 
Richard Kluger’s tome Ashes to Ashes: America’s Hundred Year Cigarette War, the Public 
Health, and the Unabashed Triumph of Philip Morris (New York: Random House, 1997). In 
portraying the growth of Marlboro cigarettes into Philip Morris’s premier brand, Kluger depicts 
the invention of an idealized Yoknaptopha County of the West—Marlboro Country. Voila, 
cigarettes and the West. 

Before going to Marlboro Country, permit me to toss in a few stray shreds of tobacco. I 
am a non-smoker, but for much of my life saw myself as part of a small minority. Most of the 
people I knew smoked, or took it up as soon as they were decently able to. Both parents smoked. 
Most of my other relatives with the exception of tee-totaling aunts smoked. The kids I hung 
around with began smoking in the second grade. (We used to hide under a weeping willow tree 


deep in the playing fields surrounding our school to puff on cigarettes stolen from packs our 
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parents left lying around the house.) We all lived in Enfield, a small mill town on the CT side of 
the Massachusetts-Connecticut border. Enfield is situated on the Connecticut River, whose 
valley used to be a prime tobacco growing region until houses sprouted up in the fields. But 
growing up, much of the land around me was in tobacco, shaded by white cheesecloth during the 
hot summer months. Barns with side slats that opened to let the hanging tobacco leaves dry 
dotted the fields. Once, being anxious to earn money, I remember spending a day sometime 
before I was ten picking the leaves. Someone chopped the leaves off the tall stalks, then I 
handed the leaves to another someone who hung them on hooks rigged to a low trailer as a 
tractor drew it across the field. This was tobacco used primarily for wrapping cigars as I learned 
later. Much later, I had wives who smoked or had quit smoking. My grandfather-in-law— 
deceased before he was such—was an immigrant Norwegian farmer. Among his exploits as he 
attempted to educate his fellow farmers in scientific practices was the attempt to introduce shade 
leaf tobacco growing into Wisconsin and Minnesota where he lived. 

Somewhat like Nick Carraway, I have come to see my tale of the East is also a tale of the 
West. We must acknowledge, for example, that tobacco came to us from Native American 
hands. As Kluger observes, “Before the white man’s arrival in the new world, tobacco was 
grown, used, and revered there from Brazil to the St. Lawrence River. Typically, its leaves were 
crumpled and chewed or smoked in pipes [or wrapped in leaves as cigars]... . No object was 
more sacred among the Indians of North America than the calumet, the shared pipe of peace and 
greeting” (8-9). In his book Native Roots: How the Indians Enriched America (NY: Faucett 
Columbine / Ballantine - Random House, 1991), Jack Weatherford notes that: 

By 1616, within a decade of their arrival in America, the Virginians 


exported over a ton of tobacco to Britain. Within seventy-five years, by 1689, 
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this increased to more than seven thousand tons. By the time of the American 
Revolution, tobacco accounted for approximately a sixth of the combined exports 
of all thirteen colonies (119-120). 

Weatherford then rattled the cage of my historical ignorance by stating: 

With the development of the slavery-based plantation system to cultivate 
tobacco, a new social form was created and imposed on North America. Modeled 
after the Caribbean sugarcane plantations, which themselves derived from the 
ancient Roman J/atifundia, the newly created tobacco plantations of North 
America relied heavily on forced labor. This slavery system spread precisely to 
those places where tobacco grew best. The northern edge of the tobacco country 
ran roughly along the northern boundary of Modern Maryland, and that became 
the Mason-Dixon line, the traditional division between the slave states and the 
free states (120). 

In a later chapter entitled “The Trade in Indian Slaves,” Weatherford shocked me again 
by depicting the enslavement of the Indian population such that, for instance, “as late as 1709, 
Indians made up one-quarter of all slaves in South Carolina” (143). Nor did Weatherford spare 
my New England sensitivities: 
Despite the great services rendered them by Sqanto [an escaped Indian slave] and 
a few of the other surviving Indians from the coast, the Pilgrims not only 
continued but expanded the Indian slave trade. ... In the winter of 1636 they 
attacked the Pequots of what is now Connecticut, and by the spring of 1637 they 


had thoroughly defeated them. The colonists of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
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divided the Indian prisoners. The Massachusetts victors sold their slaves for cash, 
while the Connecticut colonists kept theirs for domestic service (139). 

Dispossession, genocide, slavery—and a host of garden variety abuse of the Native 
American population. You can see how at one time I considered that the diseases resulting from 
the use of tobacco might be karmic payback for the white man. But I had to abandon this 
appealing explanation when the worldwide use of tobacco and the suffering of all the races 
became apparent to me. I would say “Oy-vay” if my stoic upbringing allowed me to. But we 
live in a world where the cause of things is not easy to fathom—and you see, as well, how the 
interconnections fit better in a loose pouch than in the neat rows of a flip-top box. 

Let me just skip three centuries or so to the mid-1950s and the reinvention of Marlboro 
cigarettes. This is where cowboys and western landscape enter the scene. Earlier in 1902, Philip 
Morris, an English firm, had incorporated in New York to sell its line of cigarettes in the US. 
That line included “a ladies’ favorite named for the London street where the home company’s 
factory was located—Marlborough” (Kluger 51). The mid-fifties remake of Marlboro was 
occasioned by Phillip Morris’s decision to create a leading brand filter cigarette. Extensive 
consumer research by the Roper polling firm showed that 60% of smokers had abandoned filters 
because the “smoke lacked taste” or “it was effeminate to use such a safety-first product” 
(Kluger 175). In what amounted to “a sex change operation on the Marlboro” (176), Philip 
Morris reconstituted the blend and sought a totally different advertising scheme. To compensate 
for the filter, a stronger more flavorful blend was mixed “with the result that the tar and nicotine 
yield . . .of the Marlboro was only slightly less than for the unfiltered Philip Morris brand” 


(Kluger 179). 
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The Burnett Agency—the embodiment of the Chicago School of advertising—had 
already brought you Allstate’s “good hands,” United Airlines’ “friendly skies,” Pillsbury’s 
“doughboy,” and Kellogg’s “Tony the Tiger.” Now they were commissioned by Philip Morris to 
create “an ad campaign redolent of virility yet not offensive to women” (Kluger 181). According 
to Leo Burnett, “we asked ourselves what was the most generally accepted symbol of 
masculinity in America.” The runner-up was that “crusty .. . urbanite” the taxi driver. But the 
champion was “that mythic figure so deeply etched in the American grain,” the cowboy (Kluger 
181-2). 

Permit me to quote Kluger’s description of Marlboro’s advertising, one I cannot hope to 
paraphrase: 

[Marlboro’s] sales pitch [was] steeped in testosterone. ... Philip Morris peopled 
its Marlboro ads with the most virile-looking guys it could find, whether 
cowboys, longshoremen, or grizzled tennis players, all possessing a hand tattooed 
with a winged shield, the insignia of the sort of man who led a more adventurous 
life by, among other things, smoking Marlboro. ... With practically orgasmic 
zeal [ads stated] that “the man-size taste of honest tobacco comes full through” . . 
. pictured a rugged hunk [and] . . . displayed an adoring younger female in the 
background under the headline “where there’s a man, there’s a Marlboro” (Kluger 
185). 

Within three years (by 1957), Marlboro was the eighth best selling cigarette. By the 
1960s, Marlboro Country was born in ad copy: “Wherever you travel this summer . . . from the 
Klondike to Key West .. . in any state . . . in every state you’re in Marlboro Country” (Kluger 


292). The cowboy proved the most popular incarnation of the Marlboro man. In the early 
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1960s, the Burnett Agency put the score of the Western film The Magnificent Seven (1960) to 
“television footage of galloping cowboys against a rugged Western landscape’ (Kluger 292) and 
Marlboro Country became etched in the collective consciousness of the nation. 

Even though TV advertising of cigarettes has been banned since 1971, the Marlboro 
Country ads survive over thirty-five years later—forty-five years if you go to their beginnings 
with the cowboy Marlboro man—as probably “the longest running and most successful 
advertising” campaign “ever devised” (Kluger 294). 

Richard Kluger has such insightful comments along these lines that I can’t do better than 
to repeat them to you. First the mythic, cultural appeal: 

“Marlboro Country” seemed to beckon Americans to an earlier, simpler, morally 
unambiguous time, to the frontier irretrievably lost to the encroachment of 
thronged modernity. ... “Marlboro Country” transported them past smug 
suburbia . . . to an immense, indeed limitless, landscape, awesome in its rugged 
yet serene beauty, where the menaces of nature were ultimately manageable, the 
mountain streams pure, the chuck wagon fare hearty and unfattening, and the 
skies were not sooty all day (295). 

Likewise, the cowboy hero: 

This ultimate Marlboro man was a throwback hero, strong, stoic, self-reliant, free 
(though not without responsibilities), potent—the kind of man women are drawn 
to.... He was capable of both repose, kneeling pensively beside a campfire . . . 
and of action gracefully executed, whether shown heading up a canyon after a 
thirty-mile ride shaking cattle out of mesquite, scattering a threatening stampede, 


or just lugging his saddle past the corral gate. He was classless .. . though his .. . 
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confident gait .. . tagged him a leader. ... He was also an apolitical man of peace 
...aknight errant patrolling his craggy Eden and embodying what Frederick 
Jackson Turner had termed . . . “that dominant individualism . . . that buoyancy 
and exuberance which comes with freedom” (295). 

Key to the success of Marlboro man and landscape was “the passionate attention to detail 
with which the imagery was rendered “ (294-5). Hear Kluger again on the beautiful 
photographic imagery: 

There were . . . only natural materials—soil, wood, leather—. . . no mere props 
but working tools, the cowboy’s spurs worn and dented, his fleece-lined Marley 
coat a necessity against the stinging wind and cold, his camp’s pots and pans 
blackened from use. And all of this was caught by perfectionist photographers, 
unafraid of horses and thunderstorms, who like painters brought out mood and 
tonality by how they framed and arranged their compositions, whether in the 
angle of a horse’s silhouetted head, the conformation of mount and rider, the play 
of a rope, a texture of a slab of wood, even the sense of a driving wind from the 
fullness of cloud banks working overhead. It was poetic and thrillingly escapist 


(296). 


Let’s shift gears for the moment. Perhaps—in the spirit of The Insider—you saw several 
ads on NBC as the Olympic Games were broadcast (Sept. 2000). One ad—a Green Peace style 


protest—featured a corporate headquarters around which people were piling white body bags, 
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1200 bags to represent the number of daily deaths attributable to tobacco usage in the USA. The 
other ad—a Marlboro Country parody—showed people loading white body bags unto horses 
before they gallop across a bleak brown Western landscape. One character says words to the 
effect, “I'd like to see them put this in their ads.” A young woman sitting on a corral fence holds 
up a sign that says, “What if cigarette ads told the truth?” She flips the sign over and in large 
letters it reads, “TRUTH.” 

These ads are startling because they are so absolutely rare—and because they include 
white body bags. There is one other TV ad sponsored by Philip Morris which merely outlines 
terms of the tobacco settlement, items such as the agreement not to use cartoon characters and 
the elimination of cigarette advertising on billboards. A reassuringly confident woman’s voice 
says, “Things are changing and we at Philip Morris wanted you to know.” As if it were Philip 
Morris’s own idea or initiative. 

After reading Ashes to Ashes, I have a good deal more understanding of the type of 
pressure the CBS lawyers and corporate executives were presumably under when they ordered 
Sixty Minutes not to show the Wigand interview. I do not, unfortunately, find my regard for their 
integrity or courage raised one whit. The Marlboro man would have done much better. 

The limited anti-tobacco ads and The Insider illustrate how much silence can be created 
in the realm of public discourse by the power, influence, and money of big tobacco. A case in 
point: briefly, in 1975 a British film maker Peter Taylor made a film entitled Death in the West: 
The Marlboro Story to be shown on This Week, the British approximation of Sixty Minutes. 
Taylor intercut “‘six ailing real-life cowboys” with Marlboro Country commercials. One 
cowboy, a branding inspector from Wyoming rasped, “I thought that to be a man you had to have 


a cigarette in your mouth. It took me years to discover all I got out of it was lung cancer” 
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(Kluger 471). Another, a rancher in Cimmaron, NM, with emphysema was “filmed with an 
oxygen cylinder strapped to his saddle while he was rounding up cattle” (471). Philip Morris 
succeeded in getting British courts to ban the film. Later, Stanton Glanz (an engineer with a 
doctorate in applied mechanics on the medical faculty of San Francisco) obtained a copy of 
Death in the West and, supported by the University of California, tried to gain a showing. NBC 
affiliate KRON-TV of San Francisco mustered the courage to air the film following an article by 
syndicated columnist Jack Anderson about its suppression. Boston’s public TV station WGBH 
followed suit. (Apparently, the tape is now available for purchase.) During this process, CBS 
twice declined to show the film on Sixty Minutes (Kluger 470-2, 477-8). 

What are some of the measures of big tobacco’s wealth and power? In 1985, Hamish 
Maxwell, Philip Morris’s chief executive, sought “to channel Philip Morris’s huge cash flow, 
among the highest of any U. S. company” to decrease dependency upon tobacco alone. Jacking 
the price of cigarettes up “allowed profit margins to approach 40 percent and free cash flow to 
accumulate at the rate of $5 million a day” (Kluger 581). After acquiring Kraft Foods in the late 
eighties, the “newly expanded company became the seventh biggest in the nation in terms of 
revenues and the largest single advertiser” (Kluger 613). By 1990, “global sales surged past $50 
billion. ... Tobacco, though, was still king . . . as Marlboro sales accounted for 26 percent of the 
U. S. cigarette business; the brand was rated the largest-grossing branded consumer product on 
earth. ... And the company’s overall return on equity hit the spectacular annual rate of 33 
percent” (Kluger 616). 

The problem with this picture is that, as was recognized in 1960, thirty years earlier, 
“cigarettes cause more deaths than any other recognized lethal agent, including all the known 


bacteria, known viruses, bullets, wild animals, chemical poisons, or even the American 
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automobile” (Kluger 204). A recent estimate reckoned that if the current rate of smoking 
continues for the next century, one billion people will die from tobacco. 

After such insult... what forgiveness? 

One might view beauty as a goddess. One might view love as a goddess. She has been 
called “Venus.” Poets have paid her grand tributes. Kahil Gibran has written: “Beauty is 
eternity gazing at itself in a mirror” (Lewis C. Henry, ed., Best Quotations for All Occasions, 
NY: Fawcett, 1945, p. 19). Let me make the point in a way anyone who has loved will 
understand: 

I will tell you this: When I came upon her countenance, I was smitten, but I did 
not know why. Her hair was glistening in the golden sun, soft like a newborn 
babe. Her countenance was sweet like a melon, and her cheeks were like the 
blush of a rose. Her breath was honeysuckle, and indeed her touch was like the 
touch of God. She giggled and laughed like a child at play. She romped in the 
vineyards. That is where I met her. ... She nurtured the vines and the clusters 
with loving caresses like they were her own children, and I fell in love with a 
beauteous vision of God. I took her hand and I wept. I was on my knees in the 
dirt, the earth of the land, and I wept because I was in such adoration of the 
beauty that be she. 

Do you know what she said unto me, grand teacher that she was? “But 
you know, I am your mirror.” .... Womankind is wondrous, and they teach the 
male essence how to love, how to allow and how to give God I Am of themselves. 

... I found a precious jewel that was ever-giving, ever-allowing, ever- 


loving. I merged with her soul essence and I became God. It was shortly after the 
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countenance with her that I wept in the meadow and beheld God in the sunrise. 
(St. Germain, Twin Souls & Soulmates, Cairns, Australia: Triad, 1998, p. 37) 
This is a description of soulmates meeting. It is at a time when the man comes to a realization of 
the fullness of life entailed in their encounter, one with another. Might I say he has encountered 
beauty in female form? Might I say he then knows the power of Venus—goddess of love and 
beauty? 

A recent film, American Beauty, sought to capture and express the beauty inherent in all 
earthly experience—even that which might be labeled “dysfunctional,” not what we might 
classify as beautiful in a traditional sense. But beyond ordinary judgment is a larger beauty—the 
grand mirror of the eternal. Like Ricky Fitz, the camera man - filmmaker, we too might see 
beauty in a plastic bag swirling in the wind among the leaves. Or in that crack between the 
worlds where the dying Lester Burnham passes over into a spiritual existence of greater 
understanding. Lester’s fuller understanding is ultimately an acceptance of beauty’s mirror as 
indeed beautiful, and the capacity to perceive beauty in all things. 

Lester’s vision becomes the loving gaze that transmutes what it gazes upon in acceptance 
and allowance: 

That is a paradox, but that is life. You will find many paradoxes within 
your life, for it is created of the energy of paradox, the nature of polarity. Now, 
the embracing of it is allowing it to be alright and not disharmonious, so you 
would not perceive disharmony in the first place. But if you do, honour your 
judgment. Embrace your own judgment. Embrace the circumstance and allow 
the circumstance to be transmuted. It is not an avoidance, it is an awareness of 


transmutation. You may change it, simply by allowing it to be, in love. 
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Very likened unto the rock and the brook. The giggling waters [do] not 
say “Move rock, move out of my way.” ... They encounter the rock, in delight, 
and say “Ah, I love you.” And when you are in this particular position, say: “T 
allow you to be, and I create my energy elsewhere, and I love you and I caress 
you with my nurturing waters.” ... Your options all contain a certain amount of 
opportunity to perceive judgment, but the same opportunity is there to perceive 
non-judgment. (St. Germain, Earth’s Birth Changes, Cairns, Australia: Triad, 
1994, p. 241) 

Now that is the test of your perception of divinity. ... It is not to view a 
flower as beauteous. .. . 

[But] as you would gaze unto the ravaged Earth, gaze not into her 
ravishment, gaze into her replenishment. You may replenish her resources with 
the creation born of your thought. 

Paradoxically, the moment you view—whatever it is that you would have 
previously judged—as wondrous and beauteous, you change it. You transmute it. 
(St. Germain, Earth, 235-6, passages in a rearranged order) 

And so, Marlboro Man, meet Venus. Many, many judgments may be made about our 
man and the product he promotes. But we set these aside to acknowledge that which is 
“wondrous and beauteous.” Many—indeed most—will want to condemn the smoking, the 
addiction, the many-headed death dealing beast, and the corporate merchants who grow rich 
from it all. But for those who can claim the freedom, I ask that we set these judgments aside for 
the moment. (You can always come back to them later if you want.) 


As we took a drag on our cigarettes: 
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Were we not seeking to draw the honeysuckle breath of our beloved into our innermost 
being, merge in joy, and then release the beloved from ecstacy into the air of her own freedom 
once more? 

Was the addiction not an expression of that eternal bonding with the beloved that drives 
us to re-experience her presence again and again, even for ever more? 

And did our many forms of dying not express the infinite variety and creativity our living 
calls forth? 

And did the wealth—even in the hands of large corporations—not remind us of the 
unlimited bounty of the universe? 

What was our smoking but a search for the beloved? That which would complete us, 
fulfill us, make us whole once more in love, in joy, in rapturous transport beyond the limits of 
our mundane self? 

And did we not create a world of beautiful images to live out our love in? As Christopher 
Marlowe-boro put it: 

Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills or fields, 
Or woods and steepy mountains yield. 
(Henry, Best Quotations, p. 140) 

Come, dear Venus, come live with me amidst the beautiful imagery of Marlboro Country 
and be my love. 

And you who read—dear kindred spirits—how much different is it to read? Do you not 


seek with each novel to live in a land of beautiful imagery? To meet a beloved or two? To be 
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transported ecstatically beyond the ordinary bonds of self and circumstance? Is it not also the 
power of Venus—goddess of love and beauty—seeking ever to unite us with our beloved—be it 
in the flesh or, perhaps, in the terrain of the imagination—our inner, spiritual Marlboro 
Countries? 

Thank you for smoking the pipe of peace and fellowship with me. And as you go forth, 
like the smoke rising in its freedom, may you, as the Navajo prayer expresses it, always walk in 


the ways of beauty. 
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THE INCREASE OF TRANSGENDER CHARACTERS IN 
MOVIES AND TELEVISION 
Gypsey Teague 


The Movies 

Probably for as long as there has been entertainment the potential for confusion, humor, 
pathos, or ardor has been enhanced by the misdirection of one gender taking on the attributes of 
another. With the invention of moving pictures and later television the ability to portray these 
characters was enhanced and the images presented were more clear and distinct than in the 
previously printed word. 

At the turn of the century, however, the transgender was not yet an accepted segment of 
society, and I accept the premise by some that it still may not be, but, I also present the fact that 
there are more organizations supporting the rights and acceptance of the transgender now than 
then. If, for no other reason, we use the percentages of visibility to gauge how evident or 
represented these individuals are, then we must accept that there is more of a chance to see a 
transgendered individual today than in 1914. 

This paper, then, will document the increase of the transgendered character in film from 
inception to the present day. For common terminology let me paraphrase Miss Noxzema 
Jackson in the movie To Wong Foo, Thanks for Everything, Julie Newmar '. ‘If you wear the 
clothing of the opposite sex you are a transvestite. If you believe you are a member of the 
opposite sex and have your plumbing arranged accordingly then you are a transsexual. If, 
however, you have more fashion sense than should be allowed by law, then you are a drag 


queen.’ For this paper I shall use the term crossdresser instead of transvestite and differentiate 
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transsexual by either pre-operative or post-operative; which will refer to their genitalia. Asa 
penumbra all these terms shall be considered transgender. 

With the advent of the film industry the general populace could be entertained in large 
numbers, away from home. The films attempted to give escapism to this population with 
comedy, drama, some horror, and romance. In early films the use of the crossdresser was one of 
humor or comedy, often times in conjunction with a situation that forced one individual to get 
past or escape from another or a group. 

Charlie Chaplin, in his early silent films, used such a technique. In 1914 Chaplin played 
a prizefighter in The Knockout *. His girl friend wanted to see him fight, and since women were 
forbidden from entering boxing arenas dressed her feminine form as a man. A year later it was 
Chaplin that donned a dress to escape the angry father of his beloved in 4 Woman °. 

Through the black and white and into the early color years of film the themes remained 
pretty much the same. The Marx Brothers dressed in drag in A Night at the Opera * in 1935. 
Ingrid Bergman wore armor as Joan of Arc ° in 1948 cross dressing as a man. Cary Grant went 
into a skirt and jacket uniform for J Was a Male War Bride ° in 1949 and for pathos one of the 
prisoners of Stalag 17’ stuck a mop head on his own to become a dance partner to another 
prisoner in 1952. Meanwhile at MGM Elizabeth Taylor was having her hair cut short by Mickey 
Rooney in Technicolor for National Velvet *, because girls could not ride in horse races. 

During this time, however, one of the finest examples of crossdressing comedy arrived to 
the theatres in 1959. Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon in Billy Wilder’s Some Like it Hot” raised 
the bar to new levels in crossdressing genres. Although the attempt was to escape gangsters in 
Chicago by joining an all girl band, the subjects covered were wider than skirts and flirts. How 


women walked, talked, dressed, dated, all were explored with considerable compassion. Even 
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though the boys as girls in the film were not an acceptable sub culture in society as comedians 
they were accepted as a subject for the film. This was a beginning and as such slowly led to the 
recognition of a lifestyle outside of the mainstream of society. 

This goodness and light changed drastically in 1960 when Anthony Perkins, in a gray wig 
and housedress, large knife in hand, slashed his way into the culture in Psycho '°. Now 
crossdressers could also be viewed as deranged killers or psychotics who suffered from an 
aberration or mental illness, which for effect often led to death or destruction. A new age of film 
had arrived and with it a belief carried forward that there was something deviant or dangerous 
about transgenders. 

This list of housefrau slashers lengthened into the seventies and beyond with two notable 
villains emerging. In Dressed to Kill '' Michael Caine, as a deranged psychiatrist, hacks his way 
through the movie in a blond wig and a skirt. In the movie version of Silence of the Lambs '* one 
of the protagonists skins his female victims so that he may sew a suit of skin and become a 
woman thus proving that any plot gimmick may be pushed too far if given enough time and 
typing paper. 

These aberrations not withstanding the transgenders have been portrayed generally in 
three veins. The first, as we discussed was comedy. The second was tragedy, either for the 
transgender or for those around him or her. Finally there are now being filmed movies that treat 
the transgender as just another character. 

The role of the transgender in comedy has not changed dramatically since that first clip in 
1914. It is interesting to note, however, that many of these comedies put the largest or ugliest 
men in the role of the crossdresser, with the audience knowing that it is a man and thus a great 


stretch of the imagination that these men may be accepted as women, hence making the ploy 
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even more ridiculous and funny. Good examples of this gimmick are: Big Momma’s House '° 
with Martin Lawrence, Deuce Bigalow * with Rob Schnieder, The Glass Bottom Boat '> with 
Paul Lynde, Hairspray '° and Polyester '’ featuring the crossdressing actor Harris Milstead in his 
role as Divine, Mrs. Doubtfire '* with Robin Williams, Risky Business '° with a young Tom 
Cruise being set up with a rather large crossdressing hooker, Tootsie *° with Dustin Hoffman, 
and Young Doctors in Love *' with Hector Elizondo. 

The second way crossdressing is played for laughs in comedies is in the role of the 
unsuspecting victim. The central character of the scene takes for granted that the crossdresser he 
or she is talking to is a genetic woman, until, for effect, the truth is discovered. Three good 
examples of this are Bachelor Party *’ where one of Tom Hank’s friends thinks he has found the 
perfect woman until he realizes that it is a man, and an auto mechanic at that. Another example 
is Paul Hogan as Crocodile Dundee ** in a bar, flirting with a crossdresser, and only believing 
that the girl is not a girl when he grabs the crossdresser’s private parts. Finally Gene Hackman 
as a confused politician, being confronted with Nathan Lane in The Bird Cage ™*. 

Crossdressing is also a ploy for catching people. Police and Private Detectives often use 
this guise in real life and this has spilled over into the movies. John Candy playing his role as a 
private detective in Who’s Harry Crumb? *> in which he must infiltrate a women’s group, and he 
is obviously not of the female gender. Film police also utilize the dress and wig. Sylvester 
Stallone in Nighthawks sie traps a mugger in the beginning of the film and attempting to escape 
from capture Kurt Russell and again Sylvester Stallone, as wrongly accused policemen, don wigs 
in Tango and Cash". Where audiences may not accept the crossdresser passing for the real 


thing in Harry Crum, they readily accept, if sometimes laugh at, the necessity in police or 
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detective work. Here is one of the many examples of society accepting one reason to crossdress 
over another and until recently this conditioning was the norm. 

Fast forward to a market that is aurally stimulated as well as optically and you can see 
that the drag queen has become a big hit at the theatre in a musical vein. This musical form of 
the crossdressing theme may be seen in the cult classic The Rocky Horror Picture Show ** where 
Tim Curry plays Dr. Frankenfurter the transsexual transvestite from Transylvania and makes the 
music of the Time Warp cult history. Hedwig and the Angry Inch *’, To Wong Foo, Thanks for 
Everything, Julie Newmar *°, The Adventures of Priscilla, Queen of the Desert *', and the 
aforementioned The Bird Cage ™, are all over the top musical movies where the sound track was 
as important as the issues involved. These extravaganzas, similar to earlier Busby Berkeley 
musicals, have taken the comedic, clown like attitude of the drag queen and propelled her to the 
front of the stage. 

This is a segue into the roll of educator that in the last few years the transgender has 
accepted. The transgender is no longer always a funny, pathetic character to be laughed at at his 
or her expense. They are real people with real lives who are trying to fit into a society that has 
no hole for their peg. Fortunately there are filmmakers out there who are willing to take the 
stand and attempt to educate the moviegoer while at the same time teaching acceptance or 
understanding. 

For all the hype at the time am early film that attempted to teach acceptance and 
understanding was the Ed Wood film Glen or Glenda *’, filmed when it was still illegal for a 
man to dress as a woman and walk out in public. This movie by a crossdresser about a 
crossdresser suffered at the time because the subject of crossdressing was frowned upon in polite 


society and was not a topic of proper conversation. It wasn’t until later with Little Big Man 
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that the director, producer and writers of films were able to inject educational areas into films 
about the transgender. In the film the role of Berdache is explored, that status of male Indian 
who has chosen not to be a warrior, and in so doing has adopted the dress and duties of the 
women in the tribe. Another example is the Canadian Film Industry’s Better Than Chocolate * 
where a pre-operative transgender is disinherited by her family because of her desire to become a 
woman. Finally a tragic film that mirrored the actual events as played out in our all too real 
world is the film Boys Don’t Cry *° with Hillary Swank playing the doomed to die lead character 
Brandon Teena. These examples of conscience expanding films are fortunately becoming more 
prevalent, and in so doing, have made the transgender not someone to look out at with disdain, 
but as just another human being with all the rights, privileges and problems that come with that 
position in society. 

In conclusion to this first part there are some examples that don’t fit into any of the 
previous categories. First is The Lady Chablis, a pre-operative transsexual performer from 
Savannah, who played a prominent part in the story chronicled in the book Midnight in the 
Garden of Good and Evil *’, and who played herself in the film by the same name. Next is Tula, 
whose real name is Caroline Crossey. Caroline is a postoperative transsexual who became a 
bond girl in the movie For Your Eyes Only *®. She was not thrust into the limelight because she 
was a transsexual, but because as a woman she landed a part coveted by many other women, that 
of being one of the beautiful girls of the James Bond films. The fact that she had once been a 
man only added to the interest. Fortunately that interest was short lived and she has been 
allowed to continue as an actress and woman without intrusion. 

Finally there is RuPaul, the self declared fiercest drag queen of them all. RuPaul has in 


the past twenty years defined the drag queen persona in all medias: recording artist, stage 
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personality, drag entertainer, and in the Brady Bunch Movie * the female guidance counselor at 
the local high school. No mention was made that RuPaul was not a real woman, or a stage 
performer. She was the guidance councilor, a role that could have gone to any other woman in 
Hollywood. 

In conclusion transgendered men and women are now more accepted in their roles of 
hero, heroine, villain, comedian, friend and neighbor. The shock value of these individuals has 
worn off and their fifteen minutes of fame has been passed to someone else. With that passing 
the transgender may join those other minorities that found acceptance in society and by doing so 


found their place in the movies secured. 
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MYTH MAKING OR MYTH BREAKING IN EASTWOOD’S 


UNFORGIVEN 
Pat Tyrer 


As Jane Thompkins writes in the introduction to West of Everything, “I [too] make no 
secret of the fact: I love Westerns” (3), and in particular, western films. I love the expectation of 
the broad expanse of the western landscape, the reluctant hero riding into town on his white 
horse, his cause just, his guns drawn, the delicate dichotomy of women as Madonna or whore, 
the town sheriff—good guy, buffoon, or respectable outlaw, and the saloons mirrored by the 
churches at either end of town. “Thriving on physical sensation, wedded to violence, dominated 
by the need for domination, and imprisoned by its own heroic code, the Western appeals finally 
beyond all these to whatever it is the high up hills betoken” (5). Americans love the western 
because we seem to have an inherent appreciation for violence. In no other country (barring 
third-world regimes) do individual citizens own and use more pistols, rifles, shotguns, automatic 
weapons, and other instruments of immediate destruction than do Americans. No major country 
incarcerates more of its citizens, executes more of its people, and yet decries the violence of 
other ironically less-violent societies than does the United States. We value independence and 
define that independence through the use of justified violence, and we always manage to justify 
it. Like any law-abiding, red-blooded American, I want the good guy to win and the bad guy to 
get his. That the western is the genre for the display of American violence and sense of 
righteous justice is an old tune sung repeatedly through new words. D.H. Lawrence wrote in 
1923 that “the essential American soul is hard, isolate, stoic, and a killer” (62). Fifty years later, 
Richard Slotkin wrote similarly about the first colonists, equating the “frontier psychology” to 


the political and civil unrest of the seventies: 
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The first colonist saw in America an opportunity to regenerate their fortunes, their spirits, 
and the power of their church and nation; but the means to that regeneration ultimately became 
the means of violence, and the myth of regeneration through violence became the structuring 
metaphor of the American experience. (5) 

Thus, Unforgiven, even while repudiating violence, re-enacts the heroic, righteous 
violence of the western and therefore does little to change the image of the cowboy hero or the 
western myth. 

In “Cowboy,” John Sisk writes that “to be interesting to the movies, the cowboy has to 
exist at the pitch of myth, which means that to define himself he has to get quickly into the right 
kind of trouble” (401). What David Peoples’ screenplay and Eastwood’s film does is to re- 
examine the cowboy myth of the American western while attempting to draw our attention to 
(and our disdain for) the inherent violence that was the reality of the American west. Unforgiven 
is set in Wyoming in the 1880s and is the story of two retired gunslingers, turned farmers, 
William Munny and Ned Logan (Clint Eastwood and Morgan Freeman) who take up their guns 
for both money (Munny’s farm is a failure) and justice (the cutting of a whore in Big Whiskey). 
The men join up with a young gunslinger who calls himself the Schofield Kid (Jaimz Woolvett) 
in search of the cowboys and the bounty being offered by the whores. The film highlights the 
ineffective imposition of order by the sheriff of Big Whiskey (Gene Hackman) as other outlaws 
arrive in town in search of easy money. Ultimately the story demonstrates the brutal reality of 
violence and injustice as Ned is tortured and killed for being an “assassin,” and Munny seeks 
revenge on the town. The story is one of righteous indignation, self-preservation, and revenge. 
It contains all the elements of the mythical western: wide open landscapes, the vision of the hero 


outlined against the western sky, a tall tale of injustice, a reluctant hero, his faithful companion, a 
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boastful greenhorn, plenty of gunplay, and a classic ending with the hero riding off into the 
sunset never to be heard from again—his final end, one of supposition and conjecture. 

Few would doubt the sustainability of the western as a genre. W. H. Hutchinson 
predicts that “the popular appeal of the ‘western’ seems destined to endure until the last 
fragmentary memory of our last, wholly-owned frontier, ‘the Cattle Kingdom’ defined by Walter 
Prescott Webb, has been obliterated from our national consciousness” (39). Thus, Unforgiven, 
belongs justifiably to a long line of predictable westerns. The film opens with a broad view of 
the western landscape, while the crawl sets the story: 

She was a comely young woman and not without prospects. Therefore it 
was heartbreaking to her mother that she would enter into marriage with William 
Munny, a known thief and murderer, a man of notoriously viscous and 
intemperate disposition. When she died, it was not at his hands as her mother 
might have expected but of smallpox. That was 1878. 

After an opening scene of sex, violence, and impunity, in which the whore, Delilah, is cut 
up by a local cowboy, the scene shifts to Will Munny’s pig farm. It is quickly apparent that our 
hero is not a man who is successful at farming; he is successful with a gun, but not a hoe. 

Munny is soon contrasted against his old partner, Ned Logan, whose farm is lush and productive. 
Later in the film when Ned is unable to shoot the young cowboy who is their prey, this 
distinction between reformed killers becomes even more apparent. The cause of Will Munny’s 
return to his violent ways is money, as his name suggests; however, his cause seems just. The 
Schofield Kid explains that there’s a thousand dollar reward being offered by the whores of Big 
Whiskey for the just killing of two cowboys accused of: “cuttin’ up a lady. They cut her face, 


cut her eyes out, cut her ears off, hell [relates the Kid], they even cut her teats.” Unable to 
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convince Ned to join him by offering that they’d “done stuff for money before,” Munny, in the 
tradition of the western, provides an honorable justification for the killing as he relates the Kid’s 
story, further enhanced, about cutting up a woman, “yeah, they cut up her face, cut her eyes out, 
cut her fingers off, cut her tits, everything but her cunny I suppose” (Peoples). 

At this point in the film, our hero has his white horse, his righteous quest, his faithful 
partner, and his young greenhorn. Writing about the western hero, Steckmesser notes that heroes 
were typically represented as being “more genteel than they actually were...the hero’s speech, 
character, philosophy, appearance and actions are altered to conform to a preconceived ideal 
(241). Thus, Munny, at the beginning of the film, does not swear, admonishing his son to “watch 
his cussin’,” and he doesn’t drink, telling the Kid that his wife had cured him of “drink and 
wickedness.” (Peoples) With an acceptable motivation, “cuttin’ of a woman,” Munny leaves the 
farm. W.H. Hutchinson, in “Virgins, Villains and Varmits,” confirms the ability of the hero to 
“fast like a ‘fakir,’ water-out like a camel, win the good girl, spurn the bad girl, destroy the 
villain, absorb punishment like a Marine Corps legend, and do it all while overburdened with 
forty pounds of assorted hardware, mostly lethal” (35-6). However, Munny cannot accept any 
view of himself except the one in which he’s been invested for the past ten years. Five times, 
over the course of their trip to Big Whiskey, Munny insists that he is not a killer, that he “ain’t 
like that anymore” (Peoples). However, upon finding the first cowboy, Munny doesn’t hesitate 
to shoot him, taking the rifle from Ned who is unable to kill the cowboy. Munny aims slowly 
and fires, but misses Davey. Again, Munny cocks the rifle, takes careful aim, and squeezes off 
his last shot, hitting his target. Ned quickly realizes he hasn’t the stomach for killing any more, 
and plans to return home. Munny efficiently and coldly explains their predicament: “We’ve got 


to kill the other one first. Look, Ned, with any luck we’ ll find the other one by nightfall or in the 
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morning. Then we can shoot him and head on back with the money” (Peoples). Failing to 
convince him, Ned heads out on his own, and Munny continues his quest with the Kid. 

Munny is undeniably cast as the hero up to this point in the film. He is garbed in the 
clothing of the cowboy hero. Additionally, our hero rides a white horse and sees his mission as 
noble (both to avenge a wronged woman and to save his family). Once both villains are dead, 
the first by Munny and the second ingloriously shot to death in the outhouse by the Kid, the men 
are free to take their bounty and return home—end of story. Yet, the tale is not finished. In Big 
Whiskey, Ned has been tortured, killed, and put on display. 

At this point our hero has a truly just undertaking—the avenging of the death of his 
friend, an innocent man. The final scenes of the film are of intense gunplay, violence, and death 
at the hands of an unrepentant killer. Yet, Unforgiven offers too many discrepancies to the 
traditional heroic tale of the west. Leighton Grist argues that “from the first, Unforgiven 
represents violence as brutal, dreadful, squalid: anything but noble or ennobling” (297), yet I 
would argue that this is not atypical of the western genre. What is atypical, however, is the 
revelation of the disturbing emotions and remorse attending the violence. Grist rightly 
comments, “while most Westerns deal with the ideological motivations and consequences of 
violence, far fewer examine the destructive reality, the actual effects of violent acts” (297). 
From the first killing, a revelation of the emotion of both the victim and the perpetrator is 
highlighted. After Munny takes the rifle from Ned and shoots Davey, wounding him in the 
belly, the camera focuses on a close-up of Davey. “He knows that the end is coming one way or 
another and we see the fear in him.” Gut shot, Davey cries out for water from his companions 


who are pinned down behind the rocks and unable to reach him. Listening to his cries, Munny 
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hollers out, “give him a drink of water, god damnit!” even going so far as to offer amnesty to 
Davey’s companions in order to give the dying cowboy a final drink of water. (Peoples) 

Again, the second killing is atypical as well. Catching the second killer in the outhouse, 
Munny says, “alright, Kid, go get him, he’s all yours.” The Kid opens the door to the outhouse, 
takes a long look at Mike who is sitting there, raises his pistol and as Mike begs, “No! No!” the 
Kid shoots him three times in rapid succession. The getaway is dramatic and filled with gunplay. 
Once away, the bounty hunters wait to collect their payment; obviously shaken, the Kid admits 
that this is his first kill: 

Kid: You know how I said I shot five men? It weren't true. That Mexican that 
come at me with a knife, I just busted his leg with a shovel. I didn't kill him 
neither. 

Munny: Well, you sure killed the hell out of that fella today. 

Kid: Hell ya! (Drinks, on the verge of tears) I killed the hell out of him, didn't I. 
Three shots and he was taking a shit! 

Munny: (Looking at him) Take a drink, Kid. (Peoples) 

The Kid’s naiveté and false bravado die away as he hands over his Schofield Smith and 
Wesson to Munny, “You go on, keep it. I’m never going to use it again. I don’t kill nobody no 
more. J ain’t like you, Will.” The Kid’s statement highlights the difference between Munny and 
himself as well as the difference between Munny and Ned, a former outlaw himself. “William 
Munny [is] a known thief and murderer, a man of notoriously viscous and intemperate 
disposition” —we are told at both the beginning and again at the end of the film. 

From this point in the film through to the end is a fusion of killing and unrepentant 


violence. Blake notes that this final scene unmasks “the romance of death that Western films 
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have nurtured...for the slow, bloody process that it really is” (145). Walking past Ned’s body 
into the saloon, Munny asks, “Who’s the fella that owns this shithole?” When Skinny, who is 
unarmed, answers, “Uh, I own this establishment,” Munny shoots, killing him instantly. In quick 
succession, Munny turns to Little Bill, and after a tense moment with a jammed rifle, shoots 
Little Bill in the gut knocking him to the floor with the Schofield from his belt. Munny then 
quickly cuts down the deputies. 

Andy is thrown backwards while Fatty runs for the door. Charlie thinks likewise and 
heads out the rear of the saloon. Fatty isn’t so lucky. He runs towards the front door which 
means he must cross the path of Munny where he is shot in the chest. After he falls to the floor 
there is a lull in the shooting. (Peoples) 

The final killing seems an after thought. Seeing Little Bill raise his arm, Munny turns to 
the bar, finishes his drink, hears Bill’s pistol cock and quickly turns back, stepping on Little 
Bill’s arm, forcing his gun to the ground. Munny calmly levels his rifle to Little Bill’s head. At 
this point, all remorse is gone, as Little Bill begs that he doesn’t deserve to die like this, and 
Munny calmly replies, “Deserves got nothing to do with it.” Perhaps no other statement by 
Munny is as significant as this one. If deserving had anything to do with it, Claudia Feathers 
Munny would not have died of small pox, leaving her husband and two young children to fend 
for themselves, and Ned wouldn’t have died for a crime he didn’t commit. Scott Emmert notes 
that “these lines, coming so close to the end of the movie, emphasize the anti-violence theme of 
the film. Killing should not be glorified or excused by turning it into something which is 
justified, something which lends moral superiority to those who kill for ends they deem 


righteous” (45). 
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Throughout the film, Eastwood’s character is introspective. He continually assures 
himself that he has changed. He also reviews his previous killings, searching for a separation of 
his former self: 

Munny: Ned, you remember that drover I shot through the mouth and his teeth 
came out the back of his head? 

Ned: Yeah, 

Munny: I think about him now and again. He didn't do anything to deserve 
getting shot, at least nothing I could remember when I sobered up. 

Munny continues his attempt to create a difference: 

Munny: Yeah, no one liked me. Mountain boys all thought I was going 

to shoot 'em out of pure meanness. 

Ned: Well, you ain't like that no more 

Munny: Eagle, he hated my guts. Bonaparte didn't think too much of me either. 
Ned: Quincy neither, I reckon. 

Munny: No. Quincy used to just watch all the time. Scared. 

Ned: Well, like I said, you ain't like that no more. 

Munny: That's right. I'm just a fella now. J ain't no different than anyone 

else no more. (Peoples) 

Again, suffering from a fever, Munny recalls a previous killing: 

Munny: You remember Eagle Hendershot? 
Ned: Yeah. 
Munny: I saw him. 


Ned: Will, he's dead. 
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Munny: No, I saw him, Ned. His head was all broke open. You could see inside 

of it. 

Ned: Jesus, Will, you got a fever. Take a drink will you. (pours a drink and 
hands 

it to Munny) 

Throughout Munny’s introspection, he never quite seems to arrive at a conclusion that 
clearly separates the husband-father-farmer-self from the killer-self. Hearing of Ned’s death, he 
divests himself of any pretense of civility, takes a swig of whiskey, and heads into Big Whiskey 
to seek revenge. There is no doubt that the man who arrives at Greely's saloon is a cold-blooded 
killer. The saloon scene is fast, dark, and bloody, and Munny has no trouble dissociating himself 
from any human emotion to finish off the remainder of Ned’s murderers. Once fully avenged, 
Munny readies himself to leave the saloon, yelling out: 

All right, I'm coming out. Any man I see out there I'm gonna kill him. 
Any son of a bitch takes a shot at me, I'm not only going to kill him, I'm going to 
kill his wife and all his friends and burn his damn house down. (He stands and 
walks cautiously out of the bar) Nobody better shoot. (Peoples) 

This last fragment of bravado would almost be humorous if it did not follow closely upon 
the brutality which has just ensued. Again, the scene is dark and raining as Munny mounts his 
horse and rides out of town. For a moment, Munny’s glare is focused against the background of 
the American flag hanging in the rain. The flag’s desecration is symbolic of the desecration of 
the Western hero by unrepentant violence and the desecration of America by the same, 
unchanged violence. As Munny rides out in the final town scene, the camera pauses briefly on 


the face of “the abused prostitute, Delilah, gazing at the superhero, her scarred face radiant with 
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satisfaction and admiration” (Lawrence, J. 161)—very much reminiscent of the final scene of 
Shane when Alan Ladd as Shane rides off, leaving Joey (Brandon De Wilde) calling after him, 
“Shane! Come back!” Both characters (Delilah and Joey) are blonde, blue-eyed, young, and 
innocent. Delilah’s face fairly glows with admiration at the now, genuinely heroic Munny who 
has redeemed the woman, killed the bad guys, and avenged the death of his friend. We want 
Munny to come back as much as Joey wants Shane to return. 

The final film shot of Unforgiven sees the silhouette of Munny walking toward the grave 
of his dead wife and again, over the scene crawls: “Some years later, Mrs. Ansonia Feathers 
made the arduous journey to Hodgeman County to visit the last resting place of her only 
daughter.” The film ends and begins in the same way because William Munny is the same 
psychopathic killer at the beginning as he is at the end. 

Unforgiven was nominated for nine Oscars (winning four: Best Picture, Best Director 
(Clint Eastwood), Best Supporting Actor (Gene Hackman), and Best Editing (Joel Cox), and 
grossed over $80 million in the U.S. alone. Many critics have referred to the film as an anti- 
western or a revisionist western, yet the film is so interwoven with the elements of the mythic 
western that the criticism of violence inherent in the film is often overlooked by the viewing 
public. Lawrence argues that Unforgiven is a “classic American story of regeneration through 
violence” (161). When I was checking out the DVD version of Unforgiven recently, the clerk 
told me that Unforgiven was a “great film—a real heroic story.” When I reminded him that the 
story has a great deal of unredeemed violence, he remarked that “Sometimes the only way to get 
justice is through violence” (Anonymous). I am reminded of Shane’s comment to Marion when 


she questions his use of a gun: “A gun is a tool, Marion, no better or no worse than any other 
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tool, an axe, a shovel or anything. A gun is as good or as bad as the man using it. Remember 
that.” 

At the Academy Awards ceremony, Clint Eastwood told a reporter, “This story preaches 
that it isn’t glamorous to take up the gun. It is not glamorous to kill people, [sic] it’s not 
beautiful, and I think that’s very, very current on people’s minds today” (qtd. in Lawrence 162). 
In Cultures of the American New West, Neil Campbell notes that Eastwood’s film “was hailed as 
a revisionist western questioning gender roles, race, violence, and the ‘legend-making’ elements 
associated with the West” (91), and in the end, the film succeeds as a revisionist western, 
ultimately inviting us to reflect on the violence inherent in American society then and now. In 
due course, however, a film is remembered not by what the critics write, but by the oft-times 
imprecise memory of the American public, and so I return to that video-store clerk and his 
assessment of Unforgiven as a “real heroic story.” Will Shane return? Without doubt, and he’ll 
be wearing a Stetson, riding a white horse, carrying a six-gun, and defending the honor of a 


wronged woman, and we’ll all be there cheering as the bad guy “gets his.” 
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ALMOST AMERICANS: RACE, SEXUALITY, CONSUMERISM 
AND THE VIETNAMESE IN GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM 


Brian Woodman 


When Barry Levinson’s Good Morning, Vietnam was released in 1987, many hailed this 
story of iconoclastic disc jockey Adrian Cronauer as a rare, hilarious black comedy that 
confronted America’s involvement in Southeast Asia. Throughout the film, Cronauer, played by 
Robin Williams, uses his Saigon-based radio show to lambaste his superiors and satirize the U.S. 
military bureaucracy. The film’s satire has led many critics and audiences to believe that the 
film is a criticism of U.S. participation in Vietnam. Upon closer examination, however, Good 
Morning, Vietnam is much more ambivalent regarding U.S. policy toward Vietnam and its 
citizenry. In fact, a detailed exploration of the film’s Vietnamese citizens reveals a movie that in 
many ways supports the dissemination of American ideals of capitalism and consumerism to the 
Vietnamese, even as these Vietnamese are treated as essentially inferior to Americans. 

This presentation examines Hollywood’s portrayals of the Vietnamese people as 
consumers anxious for U.S. culture in Good Morning, Vietnam (1987). Throughout the film, 
many Vietnamese citizens are portrayed as people who strive to be like Americans and who want 
to acquire American products and culture. However, although this film depicts its Vietnamese as 
fascinated with both American capitalism and culture, they are still treated as different from, and 
less than, Americans. According to Post Colonial theorist Homi Bhaba, colonized groups are 
often portrayed as almost the same as Western Whites, but not quite. (86-87). This idea posits 
that as much as members of a colonized group may come to resemble the Westerner, this othered 
group will forever be portrayed as a flawed imitation that falls short of the Western ideal. 


Although the Vietnamese characters are depicted as similar to the Americans in their attraction to 
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consumerism and American popular culture, these Vietnamese are always somehow 
stereotypically different from what the film considers the White, American, heterosexual male 
ideal, as represented by the protagonist, Adrian Cronauer. It is this difference, whether based in 
race, culture, or sexual preference, which makes the Vietnamese Other in Good Morning, 
Vietnam subordinate and in need of guidance from Cronauer, and therefore, the United States. 
Thus, through depictions of the Vietnamese citizenry, Good Morning, Vietnam ultimately 
fortifies the ideological stance that U.S. involvement in Vietnam and the spread of its 
consumerist ideals were benevolent and positive acts that benefited a seemingly inferior people. 
The view of the Vietnamese as wanting to be just like Americans runs throughout Good 
Morning, Vietnam. This viewpoint emerges early in the film when Cronauer begins teaching 
English to a group of Vietnamese locals. As film scholar Patricia Aufderheide sarcastically 
notes, “The minor Vietnamese characters who fill Cronauer’s goofy English classes show us that 
the Vietnamese can be just like us, except poorer and with funny accents” (53). It is with this 
attitude that Cronauer begins his foray into teaching English, which he refers to as “a fantastic 
language.” He mocks his Vietnamese audience by comparing his job teaching English as 
paramount to being the Miracle Worker (complete with sign language imitation). Next, he 
instructs the class in the mastery of American slang such as, “Slip me some skin” and, “Hey 
baby, what’s happenin’? Let’s groove.” Although it is obvious that there is no way that in 
reality these Vietnamese students could be learning a bit of English from Cronauer’s sloppy 
teaching style, amazingly, the class picks up on not only the language, but also the irreverent pop 
culture humor of Cronauer. They all laugh heartily at Cronauer’s standup comedy and its 
references to rude waitresses and Gaberdine pants “that you paid more than a color T.V. for,” 


and they chuckle at just how funny they sound trying to master the intricacies of American slang. 
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They are even entertained by Cronauer’s Three Stooges references and his mocking imitations of 
the Vietnamese language. By the end of the film, Cronauer is teaching these same Vietnamese 
how to play that all-American sport, baseball. In Full Metal Jacket there is a biting satiric line 
that “‘...inside every gook there is an American trying to get out.” In Good Morning, Vietnam 
this sentiment seems to be taken quite seriously as a way of rationalizing the good intentions of 
the U.S. military through the teaching of English as well as American popular culture. 

Good Morning, Vietnam further conveys the sense that the Vietnamese strive to be 
American through the film’s portrayal of the Vietnamese as deeply fascinated by American 
wealth and culture. While on an outing with a Vietnamese family, Cronauer suddenly becomes 
aware of the poverty in Vietnam. His immediate response is to pass out money to the grateful 
villagers as if to suggest that one way to alleviate poverty in urban Vietnam is through the 
sharing of American wealth. In a remark typical of his insensitivity to the roots of Saigon’s 
problems, while giving out his money, Cronauer quips, “What’s one-thirteenth of a dollar 
between friends?” This joke seems particularly ironic given the detrimental impact the sudden 
influx of American money and goods had on Vietnam. As documented by Frances FitzGerald in 
Fire in the Lake, the sudden arrival of Western wealth caused an urban explosion in Vietnam that 
led to problems with prostitution and pickpocketing, as well as insufficient housing, sanitation, 
transportation, and schooling. Nonetheless, Cronauer feels proud of his generosity. Shortly 
thereafter, he takes a group of Vietnamese to watch a Hollywood film, Beach Blanket Bingo, 
which they heartily enjoy. By questioning such scenes I do not wish to suggest that during the 
war some Vietnamese did not appreciate being given money or possibly even enjoy Western 
products. Rather, these scenes are significant because of their portrayal of American wealth and 


goods as universally positive and enjoyable, an ideological move that clearly reinforces the belief 
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that American culture is inherently desirable. The real Adrian Cronauer, on whom Good 
Morning, Vietnam is based, makes clear the differences between his real life interactions with 
Vietnamese culture and those that are portrayed in the film. “I wanted to get to know the 
Vietnamese people in general,” he explained, “...and I ate on the economy—but I did not take a 
Vietnamese girl and 11 members of her family to see Beach Blanket Bingo or anything else. 
That’s Robin’s Cronauer” (Culhane 34). Thus, through the film’s portrayal of the Vietnamese, 
Good Morning, Vietnam manages to reinforce the importance of American culture and the value 
it holds for those who are exposed to it. 

Although these Vietnamese characters are thoroughly impressed by and interested in all 
things Western, Good Morning, Vietnam does not portray them as literally just like Americans. 
According to Homi Bhabha, an ambivalence exists in the colonized’s mimicry of the colonizer. 
In other words, the colonized mimics the colonizer and appears to be just like him, but this image 
of the colonized is still inherently not the colonizer (““Mimicry” 86; italics in original). In short, 
the colonized is “almost the same, but not white” (89). Good Morning, Vietnam’s depiction of 
the Vietnamese in Saigon illustrates this idea of ambivalent mimicry. For although these 
Vietnamese are very attracted to American ideals, culture, and products, there is always 
something about them that others them as inherently not American. Such a depiction of the 
Vietnamese as like Americans justifies the spread of U.S. money and consumer culture in the 
film, but the Vietnamese’s inherent otherness justifies why these Vietnamese are still essentially 
inferior and in need of American assistance. 

This othering takes place in Good Morning, Vietnam in various ways. For example, 
throughout the film, Vietnamese culture is portrayed as inscrutable and mysterious. According 


to Jun Xing, this idea of Asian inscrutability has many possible characteristics, including exotic 
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eating habits and grotesque language accents (66). Good Morning, Vietnam exploits these 
elements of inscrutability in order to make these Vietnamese consumers seem similar but still 
different from Americans. For example, Darrell Y. Hamamoto cites the use of food as a marker 
of racial difference in the Vietnam television show, China Beach. According to Hamamoto, in a 
particular episode, a Vietnamese woman makes explicit the exoticness and inherent differences 
between Vietnamese and American culture when she butchers a dog for food (136). This sort of 
“gross out” cultural difference is also exploited in Good Morning, Vietnam, when Cronauer’s 
Vietnamese friend, Tuan, takes him to get something to eat. As Cronauer examines his less than 
appetizing dish, he jokes, “Is there any food on this street that doesn’t give you diarrhea?” When 
he is prompted to eat his soup, Cronauer once again underscores the apparent wretchedness of 
the Vietnamese food by stating, “Eat? I can’t. It’s still paddling.” 

The inscrutability of the Vietnamese is also emphasized by their thick accents when 
trying to speak English. In fact, much of the humor of this war comedy is based on the people of 
Saigon’s butchering of the English language. Cronauer laughs at Trinh after she attempts to sing 
the words to “Puff, the Magic Dragon” but mistakenly sings that the dragon “lives by the tree.” 
The very failure at using the right words in such a pop culture reference in itself works to make 
Trinh seem similar to Americans but still quite different. At one point, Cronauer makes the 
film’s mockery of Vietnamese voices even more explicit when he dons a bamboo hat, squints his 
eyes, and repeats “lock and loll” (rock and roll) in a high-pitched voice into the microphone 
while doing his radio show. This structuring of these Vietnamese as inscrutable rock and roll 
consumers underscores their inherent otherness from the White, American Cronauer, and thus 
helps to keep them similar to Americans in their appreciation of consumer culture, but not quite 


like them. 
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The Vietnamese can be portrayed as similar, but still inherently different, from White 
Americans such as Cronauer in other ways. According to scholar Andrew Martin, Vietnam War 
films often depict the Vietnamese as friendly, childlike, and trusting (99-100). Related to this 
idea of the childlike and trusting Asian is the domestic servant character. Jun Xing describes this 
domestic servant character as exhibiting traits such as loyalty, submissiveness, and an overall 
lack of sexuality (61). Citing Frank Chin, Xing further explains how this type of character is 
similar to the loyal, patient, and submissive stereotype of Black servants. Such a conception of 
loyal Asians essentially can be seen as the ideal minority to white males (61-62). The 
Vietnamese that populate Saigon in Good Morning, Vietnam also appear inherently different 
from Americans through their portrayal in this submissive fashion. For example, while teaching 
English to his Vietnamese students, Cronauer asks one man to respond to a hypothetical situation 
in which a waitress spills soup in his lap. The man’s response is simply, “I do nothing.” 
Cronauer pursues the man further, changing the story so that the soup is dropped in his lap on 
purpose. The man still simply responds, “I remain reticent.” Finally, Cronauer exaggerates the 
story to a new height, suggesting that the once clumsy waitress is now threatening him with 
utensils. When asked how he would respond, he says simply, “I’m waiting to die,” a response 
that receives a rousing laugh from the class. 

This idea of Vietnamese submissiveness is thus stretched to the point where a 
Vietnamese man, when told that his life is being threatened, simply accepts his fate. This 
Vietnamese character, who is American enough to want to learn English and play baseball, is 
still made out to be something other than American. He aspires to be just like the American 
Cronauer, but he is unable to overcome his Vietnamese reticence to fulfill this desire. Such a 


restrained, gentle man would certainly need the protection of an American. 
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The ambivalence inherent in representations of the Asian Other as both similar to 
Americans and yet still not quite American is best exemplified in the character Jimmy, the owner 
of the bar where Cronauer and his cronies relax. Jimmy represents the new urban Vietnamese 
capitalists within the country’s fledgling economy. He wears Western suits, pals around with the 
American soldiers, and is obsessed with American popular culture. When his bar is destroyed in 
a Viet Cong terrorist attack, the camera follows Jimmy as he weeps over his destroyed capitalist 
livelihood. Jimmy grabs Cronauer, in tears, lamenting, “Oh, my bar. Why did they do that?” 
We see Jimmy as a Vietnamese capitalist and entrepreneur who evokes the sympathy of both 
Cronauer and the viewer when his bar is obliterated. 

Jimmy, however, is problematic in his representation. He is still othered in order to make 
him inherently different from Cronauer and his American compatriots. This othering is achieved 
through feminization. According to Jun Xing, Asian males have often been feminized in 
Hollywood movies. In more recent years, the once “sissy male” image of the Asian has given 
way to the depictions of Asian men as homosexual (62). In Good Morning, Vietnam, Jimmy is 
an extremely effeminate homosexual. Although he wears Western business suits, these suits are 
always very feminine. For example, one suit is powder blue and is complete with a corsage. 
Jimmy also walks effeminately, with his palms slightly turned up. He even talks to Cronauer 
about trying to buy nude pictures of Hollywood actor Walter Brennan (a blatant feminizing of 
this capitalist’s popular culture sensibilities). Thus, there is obvious ambivalence within the 
character of Jimmy. He is similar to Americans in his capitalist, consumerist ventures and his 
interest in popular culture, and yet, due to the character’s homosexual construction, he is still 
inherently different from the portrayals of Americans such as the thoroughly heterosexual 


Cronauer. It is as if we are asked to mourn the passing of Jimmy’s Westernized bar while 
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simultaneously recognizing that it was not an American livelihood that was lost. Thus, the 
American ideals of consumerism are reinforced by Good Morning, Vietnam, even as it is 
demonstrated through the film’s heterosexism that the Vietnamese capitalists are inherently 
different and inferior to Americans. 

Although the majority of representations of the Vietnamese in Good Morning, Vietnam 
reinforce the consumerist economic and military intervention of the United States, the film does 
allow some critique of the U.S. presence in Vietnam. The lone critical voice within the film 
belongs to Cronauer’s Vietnamese friend, Tuan. Tuan’s protests, however, are undercut so that 
these fleeting moments of dissent do not grow into a clear and consistent critique of the United 
States. 

For example, in one scene, Tuan takes Cronauer out of the city in order to see the effects 
of warfare on the countryside. Tuan notes that one man in the village lost his son to an American 
mine. He also says that this same man lost his father and brother during fighting with the 
French. Tuan thus has recognized the history of colonialism in Vietnam while also directly 
implicating the United States in some of the horrors of the war. This fleeting critical moment, 
however, is soon overshadowed by Cronauer’s comedy routines that cheer up the locals and 
portray Americans as a healing force for good in Vietnam. Similarly, at the end of the film, 
when Tuan is revealed as a Viet Cong operative, he proclaims that Americans have killed many 
of his family and that it is the United States, not the Viet Cong, who are the enemy. This chilling 
speech is the movie’s most straightforward indictment of U.S. policy in Vietnam. This powerful 
moment, however, is once again diminished by Cronauer’s cry, “We’re here to help this country” 
followed by a quick quip. Referring to the fact that he has been friends with a Viet Cong 


operative, Cronauer shouts, “This will not look good on a resume!” Such claims of good 
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intentions on the part of Cronauer combined with this joke only weakens what otherwise is a rare 
acknowledgement of America’s complicity in the problems of Vietnam. 

In conclusion, Barry Levinson’s Good Morning, Vietnam constructs a Vietnam that 
reinforces the United States’ capitalist and consumerist ideals through the portrayal of 
Vietnamese citizens as striving to be like Americans. Although the Vietnamese characters are 
depicted as having a taste for U.S. products and the American way of life, these Vietnamese are 
always somehow stereotypically different from Cronauer’s White, American, heterosexual male 
ideal. It is this difference, whether based in race, culture, or sexual preference, that makes the 
Vietnamese Other in Good Morning, Vietnam subordinate and in need of guidance from 
Cronauer, and therefore, the United States. Thus, through its depictions of the Vietnamese, 
Good Morning, Vietnam ultimately fortifies the belief that U.S. involvement in Vietnam and the 
spread of its consumerist ideals were benevolent and positive acts intended to assist these 


Vietnamese who are depicted as similar to, but who are not quite, Americans. 
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FROM BOOK TO FILM: THE ENGLISH PATIENT 
Linda Alkana 


For the last fifteen years there has been a profusion of articles dealing with the uses of 
film to teach history (corresponding, no doubt, to the accessibility of videotapes). Since the 
releases of Schindler’s List, Saving Private Ryan, The Thin Red Line, and Pearl Harbor there has 
been considerable scholarship on films and the Second World War, presumably both reflecting 
and encouraging an interest in that period.’ Furthermore, World War II is taking on an almost 
mythic quality—dividing the 20" century as it does. After all, many Americans consider the 
Second World War to be, in Studs Terkle’s phrase, “The Good War,” with its worthy goals, its 
willing warriors and its righteous triumph. Although historians may discuss the complexity of 
the issues, these recent war films and the recently dedicated D-Day Museum in New Orleans, as 
well as the Steven Spielberg/Tom Hanks campaign for a World War II Memorial are also 
sources of information about the War, and, possibly, demonstrate public sentiment to honor the 
veterans, and, incidentally, the victors. The flap over the Smithsonian Museum's intended Enola 
Gay exhibit fifty years after the War—which demonstrates the conflict in historical interpretation 
between some veterans groups and historians—is another example of how firmly entrenched is 
this view to honor rather than analyze the War. The point here, of course, is not to quibble with 
these attempts to honor the past; but, we as teachers and scholars have to be sure that in honoring 
the past we are not redefining that past in ways that will prevent us from learning about it and 
from it. We need to help students interpret World War II with historical vigor, by asking 
questions that go beyond pride and patriotism. We can still, however, use memorials and movies 
to do so. For example, a comparison between Casablanca and The English Patient can give 


students considerable insight into World War II; moreover, a comparison of these movies with 
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Michael Ondaatje’s novel, The English Patient, can reveal aspects of the War often overlooked 
in more traditional interpretations. Two of these aspects are: 1) the issue of allegiance—why 
people put aside personal goals for public ends, and 2) the legacy of the War—what happens 
after the peace treaty is signed. In the case of World War II, this legacy includes colonial 
revolutions, the Cold War, and the nuclear age. 

Comparing the book with the films shows the limits to how Hollywood portrays the 
complexities of war. Although conflict is a substance of good drama, and films rely on conflict, 
controversy is another matter. Because of its need to appeal to a mass audience base, Hollywood 
prefers to avoid controversy. In the film, Zhe English Patient, it does this by emphasizing one 
love story over another (between Katherine and the English Patient rather than the interracial 
relationship between Kip and Hana), and by ending the film with the victory of the Allies in 
Europe, rather than, as the book does, with the destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki by the 
Atomic bomb. Furthermore, there is even a greater difference between the messages the movies 
give regarding the value of self-sacrifice to a cause and Michael Ondaatje’s novel, which not 
only raises issues about the cause, but points fingers and lays blame in a way not seen yet in 
mainstream World War II films. 

Casablanca, made during the War, was both a popular film and highly supportive of the 
Allied effort. The English Patient, made fifty years later, is critical of war. Casablanca 
promotes American intervention and values: the film appears early in the War; Rick, the 
American isolationist at the beginning of the film, goes over to the Allies at the end; the plight of 
European refugees is introduced to the American audience, as is the nobility of the Resistance, 
etc. In fact, even without a comparison to The English Patient, a well-annotated viewing of 


Casablanca can be quite instructive as to the values behind the American war effort. One could 
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do the same with The English Patient. Even more revealing and provocative, however, is 
Ondaatje’s book, The English Patient, whose message further complicates the issue of 
allegiance, or the personal and the political, and, in doing so, adds a crucial dimension to our 


understanding of World War II—understanding its legacy. 


The Films 

First, Casablanca. Rick Blaine, an ex-patriot American with a vague past, owns a casino, 
Rick’s Café Americain, in Casablanca, Morocco, a destination point for European refugees 
fleeing from the Nazis and hoping to obtain passage to Lisbon and on to the free world. Into 
Rick’s bar walks Ilsa (who we learn through flashback was Rick’s love in Paris before the 
Germans marched in) and Victor Lazlo, a legendary Czechoslovakian Resistance leader who has 
escaped several times from Nazi concentration camps, and now hopes to obtain letters of transit 
out of Casablanca to continue his political work. Ilsa is his wife, and was so in Paris when she 
knew Rick, although at the time she believed her husband to be dead. Rick’s casino in 
Casablanca is inhabited by a multinational group of people, much like the Allies—a Russian 
bartender, a young Bulgarian couple and a headwaiter from Leipzig—as well as the enemy, 
Major Strasser, the German officer dedicated to stopping Lazlo. Rick and Ilsa soon rekindle 
their love, and Ilsa plans to stay with Rick, once her husband can make it out of Casablanca. 
(IIlsa’s willingness to give up the cause and her husband is not noted in the reviews). She tells 
Rick to think for both of them, which he does, and in doing so, gives up their love for the greater 
cause in his famous speech about the needs of three people not adding up to a hill of beans in 
such a world. The other character of importance in this movie is Louis Renault, the corrupt 


police captain, who, at the film's end, tosses away his Vichy water and walks into the sunset with 
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Rick—suggesting with their “beginning of a beautiful friendship,” an alliance between the US 
and France. (Is it an idle question to ask if Casablanca would be considered one of the best 
films of all time, if the outcome of the war had been different?). 

In The English Patient four people settle temporarily in a bombed out Italian villa during 
the waning days of World War II. Hana is a Canadian military nurse who chooses to stay behind 
at the villa when her unit moves on in order to nurse the badly burned English patient, who can’t 
be moved. Hana is the primary character in the book; her role subordinated to the English 
patient’s adulterous lover in the movie. Her patient—Count Almasy, the one they call the 
English patient—remains anonymous to the rest of the characters for much of the movie. His 
plane had crashed in the desert and he was rescued by the Bedouin who turned him over to the 
Allies. The Allies did not know who he was, but he spoke English. Caravaggio, the third 
inhabitant, is an Italian speaking Canadian thief whom the Allies recruited. He was captured and 
had his thumbs cut off by the Germans. Now a morphine addict, he believes the English patient 
to be the traitor who turned maps of the desert over to the Germans, and, in doing so, was 
responsible for his double amputation. Caravaggio wants revenge. Kip, a military officer, is the 
fourth person to inhabit the villa. He is stationed in the area in order to disarm land mines and 
unexploded bombs. The most crucial change between the book and film is the character of Kip. 
His role is central to the book and only secondary to the movie—not just as an Indian Sikh—but 
also as a sapper, a bomb disposal expert and an observer of imperialism, colonialism, racism and 
war. Kip and Hana become lovers. Kip is from India, and although that is not an important 
point in the movie, it is significant for the book. 

As the movie unfolds, the four inhabitants of the villa become friends; even Caravaggio 


warms up to the English patient. Through flashback we learn that Almasy had been part of an 
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international geographic team who was mapping the North African desert before the war. The 
primary love story of the movie is his affair with Katherine Clifton, the wife of a fellow explorer. 
When her husband tries to kill himself and the lovers by crashing his plane in the desert, Almasy 
is forced to leave Katherine in a cave and walk three days through the desert for help. He is 
mistaken for a German spy by the British, and is, consequently, unable to rescue her. Since the 
English had made him their enemy, he later becomes one, giving the Germans his maps of the 
desert in exchange for a plane to return to his dead lover—his allegiance to her, obviously more 
important to him than any national cause. It is on his return flight that his plane is shot down, 
turning the Hungarian Count, who hates nations, maps and possession, into the English patient. 
Almasy sacrifices the political for the personal and suffers for it. However, there is little noble 
about the political. When Caravaggio confronts the English patient about his treachery, he notes 
that if the Allies had not found out about it “thousands of people would have died.” The English 
patient responds: “Thousands of people did die. They were just different people.” The clear-cut 
distinction between good guys and bad guys, as seen in Casablanca, is missing from The English 
Patient. Even the person who cuts off Caravaggio thumbs is not a Nazi villain, but a Muslim 
nurse under the orders of a German officer going mad at the end of the war, while a subordinate 


tries to stop him with warnings about the Geneva Convention. 


Issues of Allegiance 

The endings of these films reveal two very different ways of looking at personal and 
social responsibility. Rick sacrifices his and Ilsa’s happiness to take sides in a war among 
nations; Katherine and Almasy try to live in a world without concern for nations, and they perish 


because of it. Unlike in Rick's case, however, they are not given a choice. Allegiance is not the 
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issue; nationality is, and the English patient, actually a Hungarian Count, cannot escape his 
nationality when the countries of the world go to war. Self-sacrifice to a greater good assumes 
two things: choice and a greater good. Certainly, when compared to the Nazis, the Allied cause 
is the greater good, and there is no argument that many chose to fight fascism. Nevertheless, the 
question of allegiance to one’s country should not be a minor point when teaching about war, 
and particularly when teaching about World War II. Why people fight, what they know about 
the cause, who controls what they know and how they learn it, the role of propaganda and 
coercion, and the role of memory and myth-making should all be considered when we teach 
about war. Although the purpose here is not to relativize the goals of the belligerents— 
particularly those of World War II—there were certainly differences between the Allies and the 
Axis powers—historians and those of us who study the transmission of history through popular 
culture understand that the study of war raises questions far beyond who is fightling whom and 
why. This is particularly important when we consider that, given changes in the situation of the 
world, it could be our students who are asked to be the next warriors. 

Thus, we see that The English Patient is a much more complicated movie, which 
increases its value for teaching about World War II. First of all, there is more of the world in the 
World War. Casablanca features an American hero and is full of stick-figured Allies and 
enemies, while The English Patient is peopled with a variety of multinational belligerents, 
unwilling belligerents and non-belligerents, before and during the war. For American students, 
in particular, who are often taught only America’s perspective, this adds another dimension to 
their understanding of WWII. As in Casablanca, The English Patient shows the refugees of war, 
but it also shows armies in retreat and in liberation, the unexploded bombs and land mines, 


chaos, casualties and the longer-term consequences of war. Nevertheless, the film concludes 
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with a “Hollywood” ending as the American tanks move in, the war in Europe ends, some die 


and the survivors go home. 


The Book 

It is primarily with the endings that the movies differ from Ondaatje’s book, and it is by 
comparing the movies to the book that we can really get an understanding of another dimension 
of World War II beyond myth and memory. By creating a love story between Hana and Kip, 
coming together in “his tent, in 1945,where their continents met,” (226) Ondaatje shows a war of 
imperial powers with colonial pawns. By having Kip (the connections to Kipling, by the way, 
are not accidental) disarm bombs for the British while his brother in India remains in jail for 
refusing to fight for his oppressor, Ondaatje raises issue of allegiance, willing warriors and what 
they do. 

But Ondaatje’s most powerful statement about World War II comes with Kip’s 
devastation when he hears about Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It is here where the book goes far 
beyond the movie, into the realm of controversy, not historical myth. Lord Suffolk, who trained 
Kip in the art of bomb disposal, had told Kip: “You must consider the character of your 
enemy...People think a bomb is a mechanical object, a mechanical enemy. But you have to 
consider that somebody made it” (192) Kip, the man, who defuses bombs, understands the A- 
bomb, who dropped it, and against whom. He lashes out at the English patient: “My brother told 
me. Never turn your back on Europe. The deal makers. The contract makers. The map 
drawers. Never trust Europeans he said. Never shake hands with them. But we, oh, we were 
easily impressed—by speeches and medals and your ceremonies. What have I been doing these 


last few years? Cutting away, defusing, limbs of evil. For what? For this to happen?" (185). 
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Kip throws away his uniform and everything he got from the English. He leaves the villa 
and Hana, realizing that he had been fighting on the wrong side, and that the sides were not 
divided by nations, but by race: “American. French. I don’t care. When you start bombing the 
brown races of the world, you’re an Englishman. You had King Leopold of Belgium and now 
you have fucking Harry Truman of the USA. You’ve learned it from the English." (286) 
Caravaggio agrees with Kip: “They would never have dropped a bomb on a white nation” (286). 

In one page, Ondaatje reminds his readers that many of the warriors were not fighting 
against a particular enemy or for the Empire or Uncle Sam, but were fighting for freedoms they 
thought would be theirs after the War. With the dropping of the bomb, Kip realizes his 
allegiance to Britain was misguided. The victors would divide up the world, and the victors were 
white. Today’s memorials may honor the victory, but the ensuing wars in Korea and Vietnam, 
and revolutions in Algeria, India and much of Africa, as well as the Civil Rights movement in 
the United States have their roots in Kip’s observations, and are more comprehensible when 


placed in the context of World War II’s promises and experiences. 


The English Patient - War's Legacy 

Whether Kip is right or wrong about why the bomb was dropped on Japan is less an issue 
than the fact that Ondaatje gives him a voice. No one can defuse an A-bomb. World War II 
ushered in the post-colonial age and the nuclear age. When we teach World War II, we need to 
make its legacy part of our lessons. Hollywood likes neat endings. But history is on-going. 
Ondaatje shows us continuity, not conclusions. He forces the reader to ask who creates these 
wars and why. How do colonialism and racism fit in? We have in this book not just a war 


among nations, as in Casablanca,or the movie version of The English Patient, but a war against 
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people, and with a different weapon—the atomic bomb and the possibility of an end to history. 
Where do loyalties lie in such a world? To whom does one own allegiance? Rick sends Ilsa 
away, saying someday she will understand; Kip flees from Hana, beyond caring if she does. 
Hana, however, does understand the implications of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. She writes about 
the bombings to her stepmother, the only one she knew who had opposed the war from its 
beginning: “...it feels like the end of the world. From now on I believe the personal will forever 
be at war with the public. If we can rationalize this we can rationalize anything” (292). The 
movies ignore this question. Readers of the book cannot. Readers of the book have to confront 
the issues Ondaatje raises. So should teachers of history. In our attempts to honor the warriors, 


we needn’t simplify the war. 


Endnote 
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Film,” Film and History, vol. 27.1-4 (1997), Jeanine Basinger, “Translating War: The Combat 
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RETURN TO THE OVERLOOK: TWO ADAPTATIONS OF 
STEPHEN KING’S THE SHINING 
Alissa Stickler 


In 1980, the Stanley Kubrick film adaptation of Stephen King’s 1977 novel, The 
Shining,' debuted in theatres across the world. The film starred the unmistakable Jack Nicholson 
as Jack Torrance, Shelley Duvall as his wife Wendy, and Danny Lloyd as the couples’ 
clairvoyant seven year old son, Danny, and chronicled the familial struggles of the three as they 
were trapped in a hotel for the winter, high in the Rocky Mountains. The images Kubrick 
brought to the screen and Nicholson’s hamming, over-the-top performance left an indelible mark 
on the face of popular culture, the film soon became a staple cult classic for horror fans 
worldwide. 

Then, in late spring of 1997, a Mick Garris adaptation of King’s novel ran on ABC as a 
three night mini-series.” In this new adaptation, Steven Weber, veteran of the television sitcom 
Wings, headlined as Jack Torrance, Rebecca De Mornay played the role of Wendy, and 
Courtland Mead starred as young Danny. Stephen King himself, who had never been pleased 
with Kubrick’s earlier adaptation, spear-headed the mini-series, penning the teleplay, 
participating in production stages, and even appearing in the film in a brief cameo, a traditional 
practice of King’s that his fans have become accustomed to. The mini-series was acidly attacked 
by some Kubrick fans, but for the most part played its way through primetime largely ignored 
and uncommented upon, despite its many strong points and mass appeal; even now, more than 
five years after the original airing of the mini-series, as the film made its way onto special edition 


DVD, there was hardly a whisper to herald its name. 
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In examining and comparing these two films, I will explore two separate points: first, key 
factors in the reception history of each; and second, each film’s effectiveness as an adaptation. 
Of necessity, the metatext of King’s novel as it pertains to each adaptation will also be explored, 


for a clearer understanding of the context of both versions reception histories. 


Reception History 
So why has Gatris’s 1997 mini-series ultimately been passed over with so little critical and 
popular regard? 

As noted earlier, Kubrick’s adaptation changed the face of popular culture and, despite 
the mixed reviews it received upon release, The Shining quickly attained a cult classic status that 
is still staunchly defended. The 1980 adaptation also, in the opinion of many viewers and critics, 
seemed to represent a collaboration of two of the greatest cinematic minds of the time in Stanley 
Kubrick and Jack Nicholson. Kubrick had received international acclaim with movies such as 
Spartacus (1960), Lolita (1962), Dr. Strangelove (1964), 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968), and A 
Clockwork Orange (1971) among numerous others. Kubrick had also become notorious for 
having an unprecedented amount of control over the final products that were his films. As Gene 
Phillips comments: 

few American directors were able to work within the studio system of 

the American film industry with the independence that Stanley Kubrick 
achieved. By steadily building a reputation as a filmmaker of international 
importance, he gained full artistic control over his films, guiding the 
production of each of them from the earliest stages of planning and scripting 


through post-production,” 
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resulting in the unique and distinct appearance of all Kubrick films. Kubrick’s notoriety, as well 
as his recognized and revered status as a film auteur has, and will continue to have, a sizeable 
impact on the way in which his films are received and assessed by modern audiences. 

Likewise, by the time of The Shining, Jack Nicholson had achieved popular recognition 
with his earlier films, particularly the wildly successful One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest 
(1975), for which he won several awards including an Oscar for Best Actor in a Leading Role at 
the 1976 Academy Awards and a Golden Globe, as well as Best Actor awards from the National 
Board of Review, the National Society of Film Critics, and the New York Film Critics Circle, 
with the film itself winning a 1977 People’s Choice Award, and 1976 Best Picture at both the 
Golden Globes and the Oscars.* 

In contrast, Mick Garris has a much less illustrious filmography to his name, directing 
largely for television. Garris’s television credits include Steve Martini’s The Judge (2001), 
Virtual Obsession (1998), Quicksilver Highway (1997), Psycho IV: The Beginning (1990), and 
episodes of television series such as “Amazing Stories,” “Tales from the Crypt,” “A Nightmare 
on Elm Street: The Series,” and “The Others.” Garris has also directed Stephen King’s The 
Stand (1994) and, of course, The Shining (1997) both of which aired in television mini-series 
format. He has also directed King’s Desperation, which is currently in production and slated to 
air later late in 2003, also as a mini-series. Garris’s filmography of other works includes King’s 
Sleepwalkers (1992) and Critters 2: The Main Course (1988).° 

Likewise, Steven Weber has done the majority of his work for television, including the 
movies The Kennedys of Massachusetts (1990, mini-series) and Thanks of a Grateful Nation 
(1998), and series such as “Cursed” (2000-1), “Once and Again” (2001), and, the role for which 


he is most remembered, as Brian Hackett on “Wings” (1990). Weber’s filmography of works for 
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release is theatres is widely varied, including Single White Female (1992), Leaving Las Vegas 
(1995), the Leslie Nielsen film Dracula: Dead and Loving It (1995), and Timecode (2000).° So, 
simply stated, despite the considerable talents of Mick Garris and Steven Weber, where the 
earlier adaptation of The Shining had the benefit of the household name recognition of Jack 
Nicholson and Stanley Kubrick, the more recent mini-series had the popular reaction of ‘that guy 
from “Wings”?’ and ‘who?’, and while isolated examples of Garris and Weber’s work can be 
easily drawn up for comment, no one work of either does anything near justice to Garris’s 
directing ability or Weber’s acting power. 

Another element of reception history that must be taken into account when examining the 
success and popular acclaim of these two films is the medium in which they were presented. 
Kubrick’s 1980 adaptation was a major Hollywood production, spanning several months and 
millions of dollars, while most television mini-series operate with smaller budgets and a more 
constricted shooting schedule, and garner little of the attention the process of the making of a 
Hollywood film commonly draws. For example, the Stanley Kubrick Collection DVD of The 
Shining includes a bonus “Behind-the-Scenes Documentary The Making of The Shining,” 
complete “with commentary by director Vivian Kubrick,” one of the few documentaries that 
actually shows the late Stanley Kubrick at work with Nicholson, Duvall, and Lloyd, reviewing 
script copy, and bringing his own dynamic personality to the actual directing process; in contrast, 
there is no such resource available for application to the Garris adaptation. Another of the perks 
of the Kubrick Collection DVD is the inclusion of the original theatrical trailer for the film’s 
release in 1980, an element which is again unavailable for the later film, due to its television 


format. 
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The popular reaction to the television mini-series medium also tends to place these 
works, for the most part, below the consideration of critical discourse. A television mini-series 
rarely receives the publicity or mass audience of a theatrical release, and unfortunately the 
assumption seems to be that a film may be released as a mini-series rather than as a theatrical 
Hollywood release due to a potential lack of audience or the suggestion that releasing such films 
to theatre audiences would not prove profitable, whereas using them as prime-time canon fodder 
allows them to be seen by those—the lowest of the low culture audience, it is often implied— 
who would care to watch them, and also permitting these films, in most cases, to pass well below 
critical radar. In fact, there have been few television mini-series which have received popular 
and critical attention, though of those that come immediately to mind, there are some remarkable 
examples of success within the medium, such as Alex Haley’s Roots (1977), which has remained 
very present in popular consciousness. 

One aspect of these films that this cursory and dismissive reaction to the television mini- 
series format fails to take into account is the length of time of many of these films. Garris’s The 
Shining aired for three nights on ABC, a total of six hours, including commercials; even without 
commercials, the DVD runs a marathon 273 minutes, or roughly, four and a half hours. Theatre 
audiences are understandably taxed by films that run for great lengths of time, and while some 
recent films have run in the two and a half to three hour time range, such as the Lord of the Rings 
adaptations or Martin Scorsese’s Gangs of New York,* to ask an audience to sit through a four 
and half hour theatre showing would be impossible. So it is here that the television mini-series 
finds its’ niche—usually long films that can be watched in convenient installments of two or 
three evenings, from the comfort of one’s own home. The fact that they have by-passed the big 


screen in order to come straight to the viewer in the most efficient and accessible manner should 
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not alone be used as a criterion for evaluating their worth, or as is the knee-jerk reaction of many 


critics and viewers to the medium, their lack thereof. 


Adaptation Effectiveness 

In assessing the level of effectiveness of these two films as adaptations of King’s novel, I will 
approach three main elements that impact and shape each film as a whole and final product: 
characterization, narrative structure, and visual imagery. 

While King set up the Overlook Hotel in his novel to serve as the main character and 
psychic focal point of The Shining’s supernatural fright-fest, these films approach the role of the 
Overlook from two very different directions. In the Kubrick adaptation, Jack Torrance becomes 
the main character, transforming the narrative of the film into one of family dynamics, drama, 
and tension. As Walter Metz writes of the film, it is “an intense study of the disintegration of 
this nuclear family, coincident with the plummet of Jack into the throes of madness,” creating a 
film which “needs no other gimmickery than the sheer isolation of the family unit within the 
confines of the remote location.” In this way, the Overlook Hotel becomes nothing more than so 
much stage dressing, a fairly unremarkable backdrop for Jack’s downward spiral into insanity. 
Kubrick’s film offers itself to a variety of readings in respect to the Overlook, including the 
suggestion that the ‘moving pictures’ within the hotel have been switched on by Danny’s ability, 
his ‘shining,’ or that they may be symptoms of Jack’s unraveling mind, making it, as Robert 


19 Tt is ultimately 


Hatch comments, “seldom clear where neurosis ends and haunting takes over. 
Jack’s personal weakness that turns him, axe in hand, against his family, with the influence of 


the Overlook Hotel and Jack’s own paranoid delusions serving interchangeably as nearly one and 


the same. 
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Garris, on the other hand, adopted and expanded upon King’s concept of the Overlook as 
an independently living character with a powerful personal will and largely independent of either 
Jack or Danny. As in King’s original novel, the hotel acts as an undeniable, malicious fourth 
person, trapped gleefully with the Torrances by the unforgiving snow of the mountains. In 
Garris’s adaptation, the supernatural plays a much more prominent role than it did in Kubrick’s 
film. In this Overlook, doors open and close by themselves, sometimes locking in order to seal 
their victims in with choking horrors—such as Danny’s journey to Room 217—or to render the 
Torrances impotent from saving one another. For example, Wendy finds herself trapped in 
Stuart Ullman’s office while, on the front lawn, the animated hedge animals stalk her son. The 
Overlook of Garris’s film, like that of King’s novel, is also not shy about leaving physical 
manifestations of itself lying about for the Torrances to stumble over, where the lack of these 
concrete signs in Kubrick’s adaptation helped to lend ambiguity to the role and reality of the 
Overlook’s power. In Garris’s adaptation these physical presences are unavoidable and 
volatile—the scrapbook that fuel’s Jack’s obsession, brightly colored streamers and party masks, 
bottles of alcohol, a Denver croquet mallet that always mysteriously appears near at hand 
whenever Jack’s temper flares up—poisoned gifts from the hotel, intended to turn the close-knit 
Torrance family against one another. 

Kubrick’s and Garris’s films also take distinct and different approaches to narrative 
structure. Kubrick’s film remains largely episodic, restricting itself wholly to the Torrance’s 
winter at the Overlook, other than a handful of brief early scenes, including Jack’s interview, 
Danny’s conversation with Tony and the resulting doctor’s visit in Boulder, and the family’s 
drive through the mountains toward the hotel, all of which maintain the Overlook as their 


narrative focal point. There is no mention of the family’s former life, together or as individuals, 
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other than Wendy’s flip account of Danny’s dislocated shoulder when speaking to the doctor, 
and no details are offered concerning the forces which have brought the Torrances to Boulder, or 
steered Jack in the direction of the winter care-taking position. Jack’s story, as he recounts it to 
Ullman, is that he is a writer, taught school in order to make ends meet, and plans to “outline a 
new writing project”'! during his winter months at the Overlook; positioned as it is within 
Kubrick’s episodic plot structure, we have only Jack’s word to go on and, given what later comes 
of his daily ‘writing’ and his mental instability, Jack’s word is highly suspect. Likewise, the 
history of the Overlook is summarily glossed over, with the exception of the Grady tale which 
Ullman imparts to Jack during the interview, and overall, the hotel is presented as fairly standard, 
really not much different from any other big hotel. As Alexander Walker writes, there are “no 
allusions to his [Jack’s] background, or his failure as a teacher, nor any mention of the 


“accursed” hotel’s long, ill-omened history.”!” 


Just as no past before the Overlook is offered, 
there is no suggestion of the future that follows either. As Jack lumbers madly through the hedge 
maze, Wendy gathers Danny into the cab of the Snowcat and disappears into darkness and down 
the mountain to whatever future may await the uneducated widow of a lunatic and her gifted son. 
Garris, in his adaptation, instead chooses to include the struggles of the Torrance family’s 
past effectively through a series of brief flashbacks spaced illuminatingly throughout the first 
half of the mini-series, including the breaking of Danny’s arm by a drunken Jack, and Jack’s 
beating of a student named George Hatfield, which cost Jack his job and his professional 
credibility, thereby prompting the Torrance’s cross-country trek from Vermont to Colorado. 
There are also numerous in-dialogue references to the past and to life outside the Overlook, such 


as powerful memories of Jack’s abusive father, Wendy’s domineering mother, Danny’s psychic 


talent, and Jack’s dependence on his well-to-do former drinking buddy, Al Shockley, primary 
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stockholder in the Overlook Hotel, who secured the job for Jack, and whom Jack regards with an 
uneasy mixture of gratefulness and resentment. With this contextual backdrop provided, Jack, 
Wendy, and Danny begin to take on realistically complex dimensions that were largely lacking 
in the earlier Kubrick adaptation. As Norman Kagan comments of Kubrick’s characters, “Jack 
Torrance was already wildly smirking and fearfully out of control before the film started, while 
his wife stayed a simp victim and their child cool and distant—a family unlikable and perverse 


from the word go.”"” 


In comparison, the Torrances of King’s novel and of Garris’s film are an 
intimate and loving family unit, who have come through the tests and trails of their familial past, 
stronger and closer than ever before. As King writes in The Shining of Wendy’s thoughts, “she 
felt that the three of them had been permanently welded together—that if their three/oneness was 
to be destroyed, it would not be destroyed by any of them but from outside.”'* Jack, Wendy, and 
Danny are one another’s lives, and in the Torrance family, life is good. Not only is there life 
before the Overlook, but there is life after as well. Wendy and Danny survive, and as the mini- 
series ends, the viewer is offered a moving scene of Danny’s graduation, as a proud and tearful 
Wendy looks on, and Jack and his love for his family are never forgotten. 

Finally, there are several differences in the manner in which these two directors work 
with visual imagery. Kubrick is known for vivid, sensational, and shocking images in his films, 
and The Shining is no exception: waves of blood pouring from the elevator, the eerily smiling 
Grady girls who invite Danny to come and play with them forever, Jack’s one-line masterpiece 
of “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” a knife-wielding Danny croaking cyclically in 
his ‘Tony’ voice, and Jack’s frozen countenance booming suddenly upon the viewing audience 
are among some of the most memorable. Unfortunately, like the history-less Torrances, many of 


these startling images are near or entirely without context. The blood crashes from the elevator, 
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terrifying Danny, Wendy, and perhaps even the viewer, but with only one series of murders and 
two suicides attributed to the Overlook’s credit, the viewer is given no suggestion of what such 
an unfathomably large amount of blood is meant to represent. No explanation is forwarded as to 
why Danny would stand over his mother’s sleeping figure with raised knife, or for Jack’s choice 
of repeated phrases, or the impulse that would drive him to repeat it incessantly. In all honesty, 
Jack has been neither working nor playing, but simply engaged in going violently insane as 
Wendy monitors the hotel’s equipment and the isolation of and influence of the Overlook itself 
terrorizes his family. While the recurring image of the Grady girls is founded in Ullman’s 
anecdote of the former caretaker, they, like the other sensationalistic images, do nothing to 
advance the plot in any way. It is as if these images have been provided simply to shock the 
viewer, to bring forth a cry or gasp, only to fade back with many of the other distinct but 
unconnected and incomprehensible elements of the film. 

Garris also makes use of sensational images such as the hunting hedge animals, the 
wasps, Danny’s trances, and several brooding, dramatic low-angle shots of the Overlook itself. 
But Garris does not sacrifice story to sensationalism, and the effects of this later adaptation serve 
both to frighten the viewer and to further the narrative as a whole, a technique which continues to 
deepen the context of the story, the Overlook, the Torrance family, and the film as a cohesive 
whole. Each Garris shot, regardless of its sensationalism, plays an active role, tying the narrative 
together, without sacrificing its horrific or suspenseful elements, as New York Times television 
reviewer John J. O’Conner writes, “slowly and skillfully bring[ing] The Shining to a pitch of 
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screeching horror.” ~ Most importantly, where Kubrick exercised near-total disregard for the 


metatext of King’s novel, Garris has kept the intent and spirit of King’s work intact in the 
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transferal from page to screen, making Garris’s film one of the most effective King adaptations 
that have been made to date. 

Garris’s adaptation of The Shining has gone under-appreciated since its television debut, 
and in most cases, unrecognized for all the wrong reasons. Although Kubrick’s film is a very 
effective family melodrama and critique of popular culture at large, bearing his own distinct and 
remarkable directorial signature, and will always hold a privileged position within film history, 
popular culture, and the horror genre, it is Garris’s unrecognized mini-series which allies itself 
most fully with King’s original novel, its characters, themes, intent, and feeling, and brings 


King’s work to, in this case, the small screen, with the most adaptation success. 
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EARLY MOVIE-GOING IN A TRI-RACIAL COMMUNITY: 


LUMBERTON, NORTH CAROLINA (1896-1940) 
Christopher J. McKenna 


Introduction 


Id like to make a few introductory remarks before beginning. I believe that the study of 
movie-going in Robeson County matters because, among other things, it acts as a lens through 
which we can study the cultural experiences of the Lumbee Indians, who remain today the fifth 
largest Indian people in America, the single-largest non-reservation Indian group in the United 
States, and the largest Indian group in the Southeast (Lumbee Problem 2-4). An “interstital” 
people who have historically claimed social allegiance neither with blacks nor whites, Lumbees 
justify the claim of historiographer Karen Blu that “if Southern racial ideology appears rigid and 
unyielding, its working are far more flexible and complicated than has generally been 
acknowledged” (Lumbee Problem xii). Given the way that such complexity played itself out 
across Robeson County’s movie theaters, I hope that historians interested in movie-going as a 
social experience will recognize these “exceptions to the rigid biracial system in the South” 
(Johnson 516) and adopt a more multi-racial & multi-cultural perspective in their work, both 
there and in other sites across the country. Also, during this presentation I will often employ 
racial labels as they appear in the historical evidence I’m discussing. [Author’s Note: During the 


presentation of this paper, I included slides depicting a number of the buildings, etc., referenced.] 


In a paper presented last January at the joint Duke/UNC conference “Local Color: A 


Conference on Moviegoing in the American South,” Robert Allen called upon film historians to 
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challenge certain biases that have crept into historical motion picture exhibition studies. Because 
these biases oversimplify more complicated and contingent experiences than have been 
documented previously, Allen calls for “a more thoroughgoing historiographic and conceptual 
decentering” of reception studies, one that would pay closer attention to the importance of “race, 
class, gender, community, religion, urbanity” and ethnicity on the social experience of movie- 
going. And in so doing, he asks whether or not race was the single-most important factor 
determining exhibition practices—and attendant movie-going experiences—in the American 
South. 

My hope here is both to confirm that hypothesis relative to one particular southern locale, 
but also to add a caveat. I believe we can examine America’s racial history via an analysis of 
movie-going just as we study the relationships between race, popular entertainment, and public 
space. However, we must remember that “race” cannot be defined as a simple matter of black 
and white. In other words, I suggest that film historians “decenter” Manichean racial 
perspectives and adopt, instead, a multi-racial perspective while examining the potentially 
distinctive exhibition experiences of multiple racial groups in a given location—groups who 
quite possibly faced distinctive segregationist treatment, and who may have responded to it 


differently. 


Robeson County Demographics 

Before recounting the development of tri-racial theaters in Robeson County, I should say 
a few words about its demographic makeup. Located along the Carolina border in the state’s 
coastal plain, Robeson County’s population today divides fairly evenly across three racial groups 


(Caucasian, African American, and Native American), even though during the period covered by 
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this study, the white percentage of the county’s population held steady at 45% while the 
percentage represented by blacks fell (from 43 to 33%) as the Indian percentage correspondingly 
rose to 22%. Though the combined non-white population in Robeson outnumbered the white 
population, whites held virtually all economic, political, and social power in this rural farming 
region—often acting as leaseholders for non-white tenant farmers. Also, until the 1930s very 
few non-whites lived in Robeson’s main towns—including Lumberton, the county seat, and even 
in Pembroke, the center of the area’s Indian population. 

Even so, steadily growing numbers of non-whites seeking motion-picture entertainment 
—whose patronage, particularly during tough economic times, must have tempted local 
exhibitors—meant that sooner or later, theater managers had to decide how best to serve 
Robeson's non-whites. Given the general context of an increasingly segregated post- 
Reconstruction South, it comes as no surprise that, from the earliest days of motion pictures, 
Robeson’s exhibitors incorporated racial ideology into their attendance policies, as well as into 
the design of their theaters. As exhibitors struggled with the complexities of implementing a 
kind of American tripartheid, solutions alternatively included outright disenfranchisement for 
non-whites; race-specific movie houses and/or midnight “race” shows; multi-racial sites 
requiring all non-white patrons to share a single “non-white” space; and finally, in the mid-to- 
late thirties, a typically Robesonian solution: the institutionalization of the “three-entrance” 


theater. 


Early Movie-Going in Robeson County 
As far as I can determine, the first itinerant motion picture exhibition in Robeson County 


history occurred on May 27, 1897, at a benefit for a local militia group in the Maxton armory. 
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Four days later it moved to what would become the center of cultural life in Robeson: 
Lumberton’s Opera House. This two-story, gabled, metal-clad structure located at the 
northernmost end of Lumberton’s four-block business district housed a stage and an auditorium 
on its second floor. While we know very little about its interior appearance or even the date of 
its initial construction, we do know that race relations influenced its physical composition. In 
1908, six months following the formation of the Lumberton Lyceum Bureau to take over the 
management of the Opera House (primarily for commercial movie exhibition), the following 
item in the Robesonian confirmed Robeson’s preoccupation with racial separation, a 
preoccupation that led to changes in physical exhibition spaces that typically involved specific 
facilities of separatism—nultiple galleries, staircases, partitions, entryways, and ticket booths— 
that reappear consistently throughout the first two generations of Robeson movie-going, and 
which were designed to “provide for complete separation of the races:” 

Owing to several factors [including the double (as opposed to the “triple”) nature of these 
changes, plus the reticence of Indians to mix with other races socially and the scarcity of Indians 
living near Lumberton at this time], I suspect that the segregation of white and black patronage 
was the focus of the Opera House’s early remodeling efforts. Yet we might wonder what 
complications these changes introduced rather than solved; clearly, one set of “non-white” 
facilities was insufficient by half to “provide for complete separation of the races” in Robeson 
County. Perhaps to avoid the additional financial and social costs involved, we know that many 
motion picture exhibitors disenfranchised blacks and Indians both by restricting theaters to white 
patrons. Growing up a Lumbee in mid-century, Ruth Dial Woods recalls how theaters carried 
the “Whites Only” signs common to many Robeson County establishments. And during an 


iteration of Lumberton’s third movie house, one manager, a Mr. F. X. LeBeau—in his very first 
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public declaration, the medium by which local exhibitors normally extolled the comparative 
virtues of their sites—announced that in his house (and, by implication, in contrast to previous 
iterations of his site or of other existing town sites), “none except white people will be admitted 
into the theatre.” 

Yet we know that non-whites did go to the movies in Robeson, and not always in 
segregated settings like the Opera House. During the first decade of Lumbertonian movie-going, 
at least two “colored” (meaning, in Robeson, “black’’) theatres operated: The A-Mus-U theater, a 
white-owned site opened in an old automobile garage in September, 1914, and an unnamed 
theater operated in 1919 by a black man in the “colored” area locally referred to as “The 
Bottom.” And perhaps to the chagrin of local whites who fondly recalled youthful evenings 
attending its various “high-class” shows, the Opera House itself was converted into a colored 
movie house for a few months in the fall of 1919 prior to its conversion into a hotel. 

But these short-lived theaters can’t claim primary responsibility for satisfying Robeson’s 
non-white movie-going appetites. From late-1919 until well into the mid-1920, most non-white 
moviegoers were probably limited to a single exhibition option: Community Service Pictures. A 
joint venture between various local, state, and federal health organizations, CSP’s targeted 
geographically rural audiences, rotating across numerous schools, churches and fairs in the area, 
and advocated improved health and hygiene via films targeting ills common to agricultural 
communities (including dysentery, pellagra, venereal disease, the boll weevil, and so on). In so 
doing, they offered many Robesonians their first (and first regular) exposure to motion pictures, 
as they generally mixed one or two educational reels in with four or five reels of family-oriented 


entertainment. 
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Yet if they served a multi-racial community, CSP’s were not, in fact, multi-racial events; 
the sponsors of the plan realized that in Robeson County, they must divide their exhibition 
capacity three ways in order to serve the county’s racial groups. Indeed, the very first 
announcement of CSP sites included two non-white locations: “Union Chapel (Indian) and 
Shannon (Negro),” and throughout their run, these exhibitions were publicized primarily by 
small, weekly ads whose parenthesized racial markers signified the county’s non-white motion 


picture exhibition schedule. 


Beyond the Single Race Show: Managing the Multi-Racial Masses 

If news accounts of CSP’s conclusively prove that all three races attended movies in 
Robeson, they hint, too, at particular troubles facing movie exhibitors there. Segregated 
exhibition spaces forced both theater employees and patrons racially to identify members of a 
society whose bloodlines were quite tangled, and whose physical racial markers were not always 
clear, as members of single racial groups. Theater attendance under these circumstances forced 
patrons to publicly “perform” their racial identity, and exhibition staff were called on to prevent 
“deviant” racial self-identifications. In the social, political, economic, and spatial topography of 
Robeson County, the Indian represented the variable element in every racial equation: Where 
would he be “placed?” What kind of facilities would be available to him? And what would the 
local response to that placement be? 

In many cases, the initial response was to force all non-white groups to share a single 
space, a situation that occasionally offended Indians to the point of public protest, even to threats 
of boycotts or violence. Two weeks after the initial announcement of CSP exhibition sites, a 


Letter to the Editor of the Robesonian entitled “Union Chapel is Indian” appeared. It suggested 
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that improper racial coding of CSP shows might result in unwonted consequences, as its author, 
thinking that Union Chapel had been mistaken for a Negro site, warned that “...if the show will 
be expecting to show for coloreds they better not come. I hope the mistake will be corrected 
before it comes.” 

Similar tensions affected commercial venues, too. Even as several theaters admitted non- 
whites (if only to their balconies), critical race-management issues subsequently arose [including 
whether or not whites could (or would) occupy balcony spaces used by non-whites], but 
particularly whether Indians could (or would) accept second-class treatment during the decade 
when, as sociologist Guy Johnson claimed in 1939, Robeson’s Indians pursued an ongoing and 
increasingly active resistance to attempts to push them out of their position as “the middle caste 
in this triracial society” (518). Believing that the “keystone in this [caste system] is, of course, 
the white man’s determination not to accept the Indian as his equal and, as far as possible, to put 
him into the same category as the Negro” (518), Johnson regarded movie houses as a 
fundamental, if unusually visible, symbol of underlying social dynamics—and Johnson knew 
firsthand that, as the late thirties approached, “if he [an Indian] attends a theatre, he has to choose 
between one which provides a three-way segregation and one which seats him with Negroes” 
(518). 

Given this choice, evidence suggests that many Indians chose not to go at all; however, 
we also know that some Indians tried to pass themselves off as whites to attend theaters (and 
did). Indeed, Karen Blu claims that the manager of at least 1 Lumberton theater hired an Indian 
boy to point out Indian seating violations to management. But as more Indians showed an 


interest in attending theaters, racial tensions brought about an active battle for balcony space. 
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The oldest nickelodeon-style theater in Robeson was Lumberton’s Pastime Theater. 
Once the county’s primary movie exhibition site, a 1926 renovation added a 140-seat baleony— 
but this came just 2 years prior to the opening of the opulent, two-and-a-half story Carolina 
Theatre. Doomed thereafter to serve as a second-run house, yet prior to one of its periodic ‘re- 
openings,’ the Pastime advertised a “balcony of 100 seats exclusively for Indians.” Yet only a 
few weeks later, a new ad promoted an “entire balcony for colored” people. Exactly what led to 
this policy shift is unclear, but two weeks after the modified-balcony ads appeared, the following 
Letter to the Editor appeared in the Robesonian (italics added for emphasis): 

I was in Lumberton with some other Indians recently and we went to the 
show at the Pastime theatre, which was opened some time ago as a theatre for the 
white and Indian people and no one else, but now negroes [sic] are allowed in the 
indian [sic] department. We are not going in there anymore. The theatre was 
working up a good trade with Indian people, but we do not want to be mixed up 
with the negroes. We couldn’t even get in that afternoon, for the house was 
running over with negroes. 

We have to work on the farm all through the week and could come to the 
show only on Saturday, when many of the negroes are in town all week and could 
go any time they get ready. We don’t have to club up with Negroes and we don’t 
have to go to the show at all. We won’t go in there any more as /ong as the 
negroes are allowed to go. I hope you can print this. 

Yours truly, Hansel Holmes. 
Holmes claims, among other things, that the Pastime was reopened specifically to serve 


Indians, and we have reason to believe that about this time, Indians might indeed have been 
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looking for a space of their own. Confirmation comes, oddly enough, via Walter S. Wishart, 
original manager of the The Pastime, who, having left Lumberton in 1917, announced in late 
1931 that he was returning to reopen his old site. When this didn’t pan out, he landed work at 
the only remaining theater in town: the Carolina. The exact nature of his job went unconfirmed 
until 1937; ultimately, Wishart became the cashier and manager for the Carolina’s “colored” 
(and, later, its “colored and Indian’) balcony—which non-whites accessed via a separate door 
and staircase on the theater’s North side, and whose wooden partitions physically separated non- 
white groups from each another and from white patrons. 

But the Carolina’s side door failed to provide for the “complete segregation of the races” 
sought by Robeson exhibitors since the days of the Old Opera House, particularly since it had 
only two entrances and only | ticket office. And so, having experimented with many different 
segregationist alternatives—from the exclusion of non-whites (at the Star and other venues); to 
“colored” theaters like the A-Mus-U (usually owned and operated by whites); to race-specific 
shows like the CSP’s; to the relegation of all non-whites to separate and unequal seating 
facilities—Robeson’s exhibitors took the next logical step: To provide for complete racial 


separation all the way from the sidewalk to the seats. 


Robeson’s “Triple Feature” Movie Houses 

If Lumberton’s Riverside Theater became in 1939 the exemplar of Robeson’s tri-racial 
separatism, it was not the first to experiment with multiple crow’s nests and balconies. By the 
late thirties, tri-racial movie sites had existed in Robeson for some time, possibly as early as 
1931 when Walter Wishart joined the Carolina. However, by 1937, renovations at the Red 


Springs Theatre had a decidedly Robesonian flavor, with its multiple balconies and its entrances 
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for different racial groups. Perhaps because of their placement alongside Negroes, Indians were 
initially unenthusiastic about these arrangements. According to Ernest Hancock’s 1935 
sociological study of the county, while “the theatre at Red Springs has separate seating 
arrangements for the whites, Indians, and Negroes,” the site’s manager “reported that some of 
the Indians objected to this arrangement at first” but “more are beginning to attend” (101). 

Still, I cannot but suspect that this last trend was noticed in the town of Rowland, whose 
newest theater advertised its “3 entrances, to serve 3 races.” Its main entrance and auditorium 
seated twice as many white patrons as black and Indian patrons shuttled up to the balcony via 
separate entrances and staircases. Still, if theaters in Rowland and Red Springs kept racial 
groups strictly segregated once they had purchased their tickets, their ticket booths nevertheless 
exposed patrons to potential racial confluence. One final development remained: To provide 
each race with its own ticket booth. Not surprisingly, that is exactly what happened in the 
county’s next major theater project. 

Opened in April 1939, Lumberton’s Riverside Theatre was, as longtime Lumbertonian 
John Campbell remembers, “designed for this town.” Opening Day news accounts noted not only 
that ‘[t]he downstairs of the theatre building will seat approximately 500 patrons, with a gallery 
on the west side [...] to seat approximately 250 colored patrons and a gallery on the east side to 
seat approximately 250 Indians,” but also confirmed the theater’s most distinctive feature—its 3 
ticket booths. To ensure that patrons understood the theater’s tri-racial operations, the 
Riverside’s advertisements posted its segregated seating and ticket-pricing structures for about 
two months. But by the fall—perhaps because of a boost in out-of-town attendance 


accompanying the harvest, or possibly because non-whites started sitting in the auditorium 
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during midnight shows—the management again reminded patrons, this time in capital letters, of 
the house’s traffic control policies. 

We might ask, disingenuously, why the Riverside’s management bothered to reaffirm a 
seating policy that was no doubt common knowledge? Because by the mid-1930s, tripartheidism 
was becoming the rule rather than the exception (indeed, Robeson’s courthouse would eventually 
contain three sets of lavatories and drinking fountains). Still, movie-houses—these oversized 
public spaces (along with churches, the largest and most impressive buildings in the region)}— 
remain permanent, indelible, and undeniable reminders of racial segregation, and they confirm 
for me the need for exhibition histories to incorporate a sense of multicultural and regional 
difference into otherwise Manichean scenarios of racial hegemony and resistance. It is one thing 
for Mary Carbine, in her study “The Finest Outside the Loop: Motion Picture Exhibition in 
Chicago’s Black Metropolis, 1905-1928,” to trace (with a kind of hopeful, liberal optimism) the 
ways in which black Chicagoans co-opted movie exhibition space to challenge a white- 
dominated medium and to resist cultural elision. But Chicago and Lumberton were, and still are, 
two vastly different places. I doubt so optimistic a tale of resistance will ever be told of 
Robesonian movie-going, particularly since by 1940, everything in Robeson, every social event 
and/or public location you can imagine—from churches and schools to cafes and barbershops; 
county homes and prison camps to local shops and county fairs; medical and dental clinics for 
children to cemeteries and golf courses; police and health service personnel to libraries and 
sports clubs; from public restrooms and telephone directories to 4H and home demonstrations 
clubs; from PTA’s and Memorial Day committees to beauty pageants and want ads—all were 
segregated, indeed tri-segregated, right down to the ground. Unlike Carbine’s Chicago sites, 


movie houses in Robeson did not offer performative racial alternatives; they were, instead, the 
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physical embodiment of a racial dogma developed over centuries. Given the lengths to which 
movie houses were modified in order to perpetuate this dogma—and given the economic and 
social costs involved for all, not the least of which was the humiliation of second-class treatment 
endured by non-whites, what I find remarkable about movie-going in the Jim Crow South is not 
that non-whites sometimes resisted attending segregated theaters; rather, the wonder is that they 


attended them at all. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR IN 
BELGIAN FICTION FILM: AN ANALYSIS OF MAUDITE SOIT 
LA GUERRE (1913) 


Leen Engelen 


Film & History 

In recent years, film scholars and historians broke new ground in the discussion about the 
relation between film and history’. Before their viewpoints opposed not only image and word, 
but also mythology and history. Meanwhile it is clear that histories, both audio-visual and 
written, are rhetorically constructed narratives and therefore never are objective. Historiography 
and historiophoty challenge each other and may well be considered complementary. 

From this ongoing debate between historians and film scholars emerged, in the beginning 
of the 1990s, a full-fledged Film Historicism. This post-modern approach — which holds many 
parallels with New Historicism — creates new possibilities for research on cinematic 
representations of concrete historical events. Since the International Association for Media and 
History-conference (IAMHIST) on ‘Film and the First World War’ that was held in Amsterdam 
in 1993, the interest in the topic has steadily grown. This resulted in the publishing of several 
new books on film and the First World War. 

The theoretical framework that is being developed is still evolving and more work needs 
to be done to get a clear view on the implications of cinematic representation of historical events 
as traumatic as the First World War. The research project of the University of Leuven wants to 
contribute to a further investigation in the matter, both theoretically and empirically. An analysis 
of the current state of affairs has shown hardly any documented research has been done on the 


representation of this war in the series of Belgian fiction films of the period. 
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The Project: ‘Film and the First World War In Belgium’ 

There are many historical and sociological reasons why the Belgian case may prove 
interesting for further study. 

First of all, there’s Belgitum’s unique position in the First World War. Belgium, which 
since it’s founding in 1831 has always been a neutral country, was in August 1914 invaded by 
the German army. Immediately the conflict escalated in a struggle that split the world. So-called 
‘Brave Little Belgium’ became a martyr in the eye of the beholding partisans. The war was for 
soldiers and civilians alike a near and therefore oppressive experience. Not only did the western 
front run through Belgian territory, the largest part of Belgium was also subject to a very tense 
occupation regime. 

Belgian society was politically as well as ethnolinguistically divided in two parts: a 
Dutch speaking part in the north and a French speaking part in the south. Belgian cinema was 
largely determined by this linguistic division and beset by problems of cultural identity. Because 
linguistic demands became politically predominant in the aftermath of the war, the emergence of 
a coherent national cinema representing the First World War was problematic 

Another issue concerns the lack of industrial infrastructure and the limited state and 
private investment in the sector in the 1920s. In combination with the previous argument this 
lead to an extreme vulnerability to cultural and economical competition from foreign film 


industries. 


Corpus 
The demarcation of a corpus raises a lot of questions. We decided to use an inclusive and 


pragmatic definition of the war film genre to include or exclude a film from the corpus: ‘a war 
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film deals with the roles of civilians, espionage agents, and soldiers in any of the aspects of war 
(i.e. preparation, cause, prevention, daily life and consequences or aftermath). Therefore, a war 
film does not have to be situated in combat zones.” 

During the war the German occupier had demanded all manpower and equipment, hence 
no films were produced in occupied Belgium. It can be noted that between 1919 and 1937, after 
the Belgian film industry had risen out of its ashes, about twenty films out of a total number of 
120 features were produced with the war as a theme. Nine out of twenty were produced between 
1919 and 1924. In the United States on the contrary, according to Isenberg few noteworthy 
pictures with a world war background were produced in this immediate post-war period’, one 
exception being The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (1921). 

Due to the tenth anniversary of the armistice in 1928 and the celebration of the Belgian 
centenary in 1930 there was a revival of war films. 

From 1933 onwards, the annual number of war films dropped. Most films with a world 
war background were light patriotic military farces and detective stories for a broad public and 
often loosely based on true stories. The last unalloyed World War I film was produced in 1937. 


War films produced after this year were influenced by the upcoming Second World War. 


Maudite Soit La Guerre 

One film holds a special position in the corpus: Alfred Machin’s Maudite Soit La Guerre 
(War is Hell). Alfred Machin, a French citizen was sent to Belgium by the French world leading 
film company Pathé in 1912 to set up the first Belgian film production company Belge Cinéma 
Film. Maudite Soit La Guerre was his fifteenth feature. According to the usual Pathé philosophy 


he gave the film a certain local touch by working with stars from the Belgian theatre and using 
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Belgian settings. Produced in 1913, Maudite Soit La Guerre tells the Griffithian story of two 
friends from neighbouring countries who were separated by war and then, as rival airmen, 
ignorantly killed each other. The film had its first screening in Brussels in May 1914, barely a 
few months before the outbreak of the Great War and was internationally distributed by Pathe. 
A film about a so-called fictive war gets a special predictive meaning when released not only on 
the threshold of a world war, but also on the edge of modernity. The representation of war in 
this particular film oscillates between a representation of traditional warfare and anticipation of 
an unknown modern world conflict. 

In Machin’s film occurred a traditional depiction of the war as consisting mainly of huge 
cavalry and ground army charges. Because of the extensive use of theatrical long shots real 
audience identification became impossible (scene with the binoculars). The viewers were too 
much an audience watching a spectacle unfold and not enough participants to realise the 
consequences of what was happening on the screen. Moreover, by not showing death and 
destruction, the war actions were detached from their consequences. This brought about a gap 
between the knowledge and the feelings of the audience. 

Before the First World War, Belgium was politically and culturally mostly under the 
influence of France. The two nations had in common not only a geographical border, but also a 
standard language and a shared set of cultural values. Hence it appears that the current ideas 
about war Belgians had before 1914 were mostly generated by images from the Franco-Prussian 
war in 1870. 

After the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 a series of army reformations took place and by 
1914 the European armies were using the newest artillery technology. The slightly anachronistic 


officer corps didn’t realise right away that the use of new weapons required the application of 
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new non-offensive strategies. The use of traditional methods according to which troops 
advanced towards each other in an open field and in which soldiers battled each other in short 
but heavy man-to-man fights was no longer a way to win a war. It was not foreseen that ‘to see 
but not to be seen’ would be the most important creed of soldiers fighting in a deadlock situation 
on the killing fields of the First World War. 

The orthodox image of offensive warfare continued to be used in literature, painting, 
photography and cinematography until the First World War. From this point of view, the way in 
which Alfred Machin represents the war in the previous extract, is not surprising. A distinction 
must made however between images produced in the aftermath of the conflict of 1870, and those 
made during the revival of those sentiments on the threshold of the First World War. The former 
were biased by the humiliating defeat of the French army in 1870 that was still fresh in the 
memories of artists and audiences alike and by the deep rooted, centuries-old hatred of the 
French towards the Prussians and vice versa, the latter were biased by the excitement and fear of 
a new war that was hanging over Europe like a sword of Damocles and that would offer the 
French an opportunity for vengeance. 

Immediately after the defeat of 1870 French military painters painted tragic war scenes 
that moved the audience by sublimating the defeat in showing a combination of exalted heroism 
and disaster. Other painters on the contrary questioned the depiction of both disaster and 
exaggerated heroism. Liable to strong realist tendencies, they didn’t want to violate the historical 
truth and were aware of the sensitivities of the public opinion. The same sensitivity towards the 
depiction of violent war scenes is found in most of the war photographs of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the Commune of Paris. A lot of photographers visited the theatre of war, photographing 


mainly desolated ruins and hardly any casualties. The pictures were being sold as souvenir 
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books or postcards and published as etchings in illustrated magazines. Most of the violent 
pictures in circulation were carefully stage-managed. In the previous extract of Maudite Soit La 
Guerre the same hesitation towards the depiction of too much violence was recognised. 

By the end of the century the French-German conflict faded into the background. In 
1910, the fortieth anniversary of the French-Prussian War was celebrated with commemoration 
en glorification ceremonies. The 1913 military painting exhibition in Paris exhibited a revival of 
paintings about the French defeat in 1870. The paintings didn’t focus on the original humiliation 
of the defeat, but reflected a strong disappointment about the fact that a chance never occurred 
fin forty years to take revenge. The exalted heroism in the immediate aftermath of the war had 
now fainted, in favour of paintings with a true patriotic appeal. 

In the aftermath of the Morocco crisis of 1911, Europe experienced a general awakening 
of patriotic feelings. These tendencies were also present in Maudite Soit La Guerre Machin 
proved sensitive to a certain patriotic heroism, as well. A contemporaneous critique in the 
American magazine, The Moving Picture World, stated, “in this feature enough is shown of the 
horrors of strife and carnage to justify it’s lurid title, but the glamour and glory of the tented field 
is by no means neglected.” 

The same feeling was present in French patriotic-preparedness films that were released at 
the beginning of the 1910s. France was still the world’s leading film producer and exported its 
films all over the world. References to the imminent war were implicit, but the use of allegories 
and patriotic iconography still proved present enough to influence the audience. Showing 
manoeuvring armies was the dominant mode of representing military activity because it 


demonstrated strength and had the possibility to enhance the patriotic feelings of the audience. 
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Feature film producers had taken up this image mostly from what they had seen in 
newsreels for which wars had always been a rewarding subject. The first war to figure in a 
newsreel was the Spanish-American War in 1898. Sensational descriptions and illustrations of 
the war in illustrated magazines created high expectations by the audience and often, although 
the reports were made on the basis of photographs and eye-witness testimonies, the real situation 
at the front could not live up to these accounts. For this reason, and because of technical 
limitations, many of the war scenes were re-enacted in a studio. The images that were shot at the 
front were mostly panoramic views of troops charging on the battlefield, filmed from a safe 
distance, exactly like we see in Maudite Soit La Guerre. 

A traditional image of warfare and a reborn patriotism can also be found in popular 
literature describing imaginary wars. Between 1910 and 1914, in Europe and the United States, 
more than 60 stories about imaginary wars were published. The wars would take place in the 
near future and the adversaries would be existing countries. Most of the authors had political 
intentions and tried to sensitise the audience to the fact that their national army would not be 
prepared in the case of a war breaking out and at the same time attempted to instigate the people 
and the leaders to do something about this situation. Although the wars were set in the future, 
the authors took it for granted that the next war would be fought more or less after the style of 
the last, and that war would continue in a relatively restrained and humane manner’. This lack of 
imagination can be explained by a gap between the traditional knowledge of the people about 
warfare and the fast developments in military technology. 

In the air raid sequence, we find a totally different representation of the war. Before the 
outbreak of the war, the Air force base where the two main characters were being trained was 


represented as an exciting playground where all the aeroplanes could be admired, touched and 
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tested as if it were toys. When the war broke out, the toys changed into merciless murderous 
machines. 

In this scene, one might sense experience a strong fascination for these new technological 
possibilities. Machin was a pioneer, already making his first aerial shots for Pathé in 1910. In 
this sequence extensive use is made of hot air balloons and aeroplanes. Balloons were used for 
military observation since the second half of the 18th century. This type of round balloon, 
however, fell out of use at the end of the 19th century in favour of the newer cigar-shaped 
balloons. A special balloon company was installed in the Belgian army in 1910. Due to the 
large number of ground personnel needed, the army employed a fleet of only four balloons. In 
Machin’s film we see a great number of inflated balloons at the army base. The enemy pilot 
doubtless understood the strategic importance of the balloons levelling them to the ground in a 
huge air bombing. When the balloons go up in flames it is like a spectacular apocalyptic show 
due to the extensive use of tinting and toning effects. 

Though the military use of hot air balloons was already customary in 1914, military 
aviation, on the contrary, was scarcely out of the egg. The aviation branch of the Belgian army 
only dates from 1911. In 1914, the army made use of 24 aeroplanes and 37 pilots. Over the 
course of the First World War, the military possibilities of aviation would develop at a high 
speed, yet at this time the use of aeroplanes remained officially limited to observation 
assignments. In the Belgian army some experiments had been done with a machine gun mounted 
on an aeroplane, but the army had at the time no intention of using this technique in a conflict 
situation. Therefore, what was happening in Maudite Soit La Guerre was a surprising 
anticipation of the unknown developments in aviation during the First World War. In the film 


the pilot executes an air bombardment by throwing hand grenades out of the plane. The first real 
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air bombardments date from the summer of 1914: the film was shot a year earlier. An American 
critic of 1914 significantly stated it as follows: “the film is full of the strange incidents of war 
and of episodes such as will be possible only in the war of the future.” 

Although most shots are long shots and kept in a rather theatrical style, the audience 
could still easily identify with what was happening on the screen. The connection between the 
bombing actions of the pilot and the consequential material destruction was well pronounced. On 
the other hand, no casualties were shown and the whole of it was pictured with such a splendour 
and fascination that the audience was still distracted from the harsh reality of the scene 
developing in front of their eyes. Whether this film bears witness to a certain idea of pacifism is 
still a site of contestation, it can be said, however, that whatever pacifistic tendencies the film 
may have, they are certainly countered by the film’s explicit fascination for war and it’s neglect 
to show the consequences thereof. 

In the course of the film there can be seen a progressive individualisation of the war. The 
balloon scene stands midway between an impersonal representation of war, as we have seen in 
the first extract, and the next sequence in which the war was individualised when both main 
characters were in an air duel. It was only by their untimely death that the audience was 
confronted with the real consequences of war and that the meaninglessness of war was pointed 
out. Their death however was not totally disembarrassed of glory and patriotic heroism. Later 
on, the parents are informed about the fact that their son died as a hero on the field of honour. 


Once again, the pacifist message of the film was countered. 
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Conclusion 

In the very modest production of Belgian pre-war films, Maudite Soit La Guerre occupies a 
major place. As a cultural artefact, the film reflects the atmosphere of the era of the First World 
War during which society as a whole seemed to hesitate between tradition and modernity. This 


clash occurs several times in the film. 
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FOLK AND PROTEST MUSIC 
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CHANGING CONTEXTS OF “PROTEST FOLK” AS SEEN 
THROUGH TWO SONGS BY BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE AND 
GORDON LIGHTFOOT 


Barnard Turner 


“It came in handy, later, that tradition” (McGrath 81) 


“My life’s to be known as your ‘heritage’” (Buffy Sainte-Marie) 


Folk song as a means of testimony and record originates perhaps in the news accounts 
associated with the Scottish Border and broadside ballads, and the earlier traditions of the “singer 
of tales.” In the broadside already a stance is taken to the material, and this is developed 
through specifics of labor organizing and political engagement during the second third of the 
20" century, tightening the associations between folk and protest music so that class and other 
ideological perspectives are foregrounded. Given the widening contexts in which the term 
“ideological” was read in the mid-Sixties (readings of Gramsci, Althusser, Marcuse, etc.), it is 
not surprising that the associations between this music and the “folk” in the traditional working- 
class or agrarian poor sense were even more fractured by the metaphorical and actual 
connections of “folk music” to a specific kind of /ocation: the metropolitan coffee bar scene, that 
which formed a bridge between the mod espresso bar of the fifties and the hippie hang out 
slightly later, and of which Toronto’s Yorkville and New York’s Greenwich Village are typical; 
as received in these locales, folk became a form of “art musick.” While this traditional input of 
folk music was not entirely sidelined by the focus on the military-industrial complex, during the 
decade after the Gulf of Tonkin incident in August 1964 more pressing concerns shifted attention 


elsewhere; in the Eighties, with Live and Farm Aids, protest and charity came into an uneasy if 
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widely publicized relation, and no matter how worthy the causes, the various ways in which 
business was highlighted conjured overtones of emasculating the music as protest. What is 
retained from traditional protest folk is however the attention to a utopian impulse, a reflection 
on the disparity between the real and the possible; in Brecht’s words, between “noch nicht and 
schon nicht mehr,” between “[the] not yet and [the] already no more” (440). 

With this as a general background, this paper reviews the contexts and importance of a 
semantic change in the above context about 1964 in the word “protest” from its Latinate roots of 
“giving solemn testimony or witness [prottestari]” in the face of contrary or negative opinion, to 
the more usual, current meaning of “being against something.” More precisely, I’d like to go 
back to the “old left” issues, the connection of folk and work and community, in discussing two 
Canadian songs from 1966, both of which address issues of country, community (the collective 
we) and history, national and musical: Buffy Sainte-Marie’s “My country 'tis of thy people 
you're dying,” a contribution to “learning the true history of the American Indian” with its 
parody of Samuel Francis Smith’s hymn; and Gordon Lightfoot’s “Canadian Railroad Trilogy,” 
about the navvies who built the Canadian Pacific Railway (CPR) in the 1880s, commissioned for 
a CBC New Year’s Day 1967 special (100 Years Young) to commemorate Canada’s Centennial, 
and the format of which is, as the songwriter himself says, “borrowed from a Bob Gibson 
format,” with “the slow part in the middle and the fast parts at each end, just as he did in his 
‘Civil War Trilogy’” (quoted in Jennings). 

In placing these two songs together, therefore, we consider how the track—the politicized 
will which would take itself as the voice of reason, fate and inevitability or the manifest destiny 
of the CPR track—is offset by the attention to those beside it, literally marginalized by it, either 


those who built the track along which—and into history—they will never travel or those whose 
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lives—if not displaced exactly, as in the Trail of Tears—were dissected, bifurcated, halved by it 
and by what could be called the singlemindedness or pedagogical necessity of the historical 
imagination, written by and for the legatees of the winners. We can also, and here the songs 
become stimulating for a musicological analysis, track their wavering from their traditions, and 
thus examine in part how “protest” music in the widest sense necessarily and historically has 
availed itself of parody. Pete Seeger for example adapts Charles Tindley’s “I Shall Overcome,” 
and Woody Guthrie takes a Baptist hymn recorded by the Carter Family and applies it to real 
existing conditions—‘I ain’t got no home”—not just in a world separated from God but because 
of procrastination and indifference in attending to the effects of the Dust Bowl migrations. Do 
not wait for better times, as Wolf Biermann was to proclaim in his own exile from real existing 
socialism, and yet still faithful to Brechtian principle; rage against the indifference, even if this 
rage be recorded “only” in song. In Guthrie’s Ballads are the interstices of more recent folk, 
bluegrass and country, before they were made to go their separate ways—another form of 
exile—in that migration from the local and live to the multinational recorded, distanced, 
ineffectual. To quote Phil Ochs’ Woody Guthrie tribute, “Born for Glory”: 

Now they sing out his praises on every distant shore, 

But so few remember what he was fightin' for. 

Oh why sing the songs and forget about the aim, 

He wrote them for a reason, why not sing them for the same? 
The answer is blowing in the winds of change, Walter Benjamin’s angelus novus caught in the 
storm of events ushering in the new. 

That which is against industry becomes an industry, that which is against institution 


becomes an institution, that which facilitates communication circumscribes it, confines it along 
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lines of its own making. That is, our definition of what constitutes “protest music” is today 
informed by the paths it has taken, the prioritizing of certain topics which rise into fashion and 
fade away, while their abiding and actual social importance and immediacy are as important as 
ever. Today, inner city hip-hop becomes that branch of the local, regional and the working class 
which stands for protest, even as it is imbricated within that which it protests against; in contrast, 
there is something quaint, utopian-idealist about the legacy of the Island/Elektra folkies, whether 
this be the Incredible String Band, Phil Ochs, Fred Neil, etc. In the climate of the current Iraqi 
war, there is a haunting presence to such a track as Fotheringay’s “Banks of the Nile” (recorded 
1970), and it is such traditional variants that keep the old songs actual, while generally protest 
has moved on to other media. Protest music over the last generation has been habitually 
structured in relation to an issue, rather than—as in the past, and with the blues as an example— 
as a response to a condition (as, variously, in the two songs I will consider), a compleynte in the 
Chaucerian senses of both grief and grievance. The lyrical “I” must be subsumed into the 
political objective; thus a song about racial discrimination is easily categorized as one of protest, 
while that which foregrounds the individual’s fate of being born into a discriminated group is 
not, although it could lead to that palpable design of protest music, to raise consciousness of a 
perspective. 

While becoming increasingly central (in both political and general senses) to the nation’s 
musical life (and President Bush’s admiration for Toby Keith is well-known), country music for 
example has lost that power of wider engagement which in its earlier dust-track days was its due. 
Oliver Trager claims the “oddity” of Williams’ “You Win Again”—a compelling song of sexual 
politics on the intimate level (and , in essence, there is no other)—on the Grateful Dead’s Europe 


’72 album (and lists only one other version, of the same year) and goes on to say that it is “odd, 
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too, that the Dead didn’t include more Hank in their repertoire, as he was the alpha and omega of 
country music” (413). Indeed, but the political nature of the genre had shifted elsewhere, and 
with a few notable exceptions, progressive rock and country music could not perform on the 
same bill, even though tracks on the 2001 Timeless tribute (for example Keith Richards’ version 
of the above song) show how it can be done. 

Similarly, the satire of manners, or that which picks out some moral foible, is rarely 
considered protest music, although it may have similar effects in effecting lifestyle change. Such 
could be said about the bulk of Bob Dylan’s music, Hank Williams’ Luke the Drifter 
recititatives, or much of what informed country music pre-““Murder on Music Row” Larry Cordle 
and Larry Shell’s song made famous by George Strait/Alan Jackson, and even this song itself, 
with its critique of “the almighty dollar and the lust for world-wide fame” which have “slowly 
killed tradition.” One feature that protest music shares with satire in their political aspects is its 
relative ephemerality, for not only does it suffer from the vicissitudes of musical fortune, fashion 
and style (as would all non-organic popular music), but with rare exceptions (the “Fish Cheer” 
for example) the lyrics cannot be adopted to new, if unfortunately similar contexts. Williams’ 
lines about treachery in perhaps one of the best traditional folk songs written in the twentieth 
century, “Alone and Forsaken,” or in “You Caused It All by Telling Lies,” miss on being 
considered “protest” in a sense which postdates his own lifetime only in the addressee. The 
narrower definition would limit the ways in which the treachery of an individual can enter into a 
protest song, while that of an institution is easily incorporated, and yet the former would not have 
any effect unless it too could be placed in a wider context, and the latter, if it is to work as a work 
of art and not a mere political tool, must connect with the personal level. Without such 


interfusion, that which Todd Gitlin identifies as a “core belief shared by Americanism and by the 
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historic ideals of the Left,” the “belief in progress through the unfolding of a humanity present— 
at least potentially—in every human being,” cannot be resuscitated (Twilight 85), and the centre 
right continue to dominate the rhetoric of universalism which historically has belonged first to 
religion and then [as well] to the Left (84). In contrast, that music which narrativizes an ongoing 
or even almost forgotten condition—as in the songs by Sainte-Marie and Lightfoot—like class 
antagonism, racism and the environment must layer these themes if the musical requirements are 
to be maintained, if rhythm, line and chorus are to reflect on each other. There is a utopian 
impulse in the music which, if effective, ushers in the future which then turns the song into a 
museum piece; such has happened to the two songs I shall examine below. 

On such example is provided by “We Shall Overcome.” After dismissing much of ’fifites 
folk music as distant from the folk which it sentimentalized, Gitlin focuses in his Sixties book 
(75) on the generation (in both senses) of this famous song, familiar from thousands of protest 
rallies. Such openness to context makes it both the most successful of its genre and the least, the 
latter since its very imprecision (“overcome wha?t’”?) and indifference to these contexts (even 
with Seeger’s added lyrics) make it compliant with many agendas from whatever political 
persuasion, once its original gospel associations have been displaced. Indeed, since Charles 
Tindley's song in its own context implies a resignation to the matters of the world, its political 
use can be considered quite ironic. Here then is a song which is all chorus, and which fails as a 
song, as it might as well be a chant, like “The People United . . .” or the titular refrain of Sainte- 
Marie’s song. This choral, collective persona, the “we” which displaces the “I’”—as in the 
Tindley adaptation—is present in the Lightfoot song, in which the 19"-century CPR workers are 
both commemorated and revivified. Here the task of the song is to make of the century-old 


material that which has popular appeal for the present, even if its labor theme gives it a haunting 
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familiarity. Lightfoot must speak for those navvies long dead, while Sainte-Marie can allude to a 
community that is beginning to speak, and sing, out: 

From the Grand Canyon's caverns to craven sad hills 

The wounded, the losers, the robbed sing their tale. 

Sainte-Marie says that she wants to depict present realities alongside marginalized 
history: “The American people . . . know neither the state of poverty that the Indians are in now 
nor how it got to be that way. I try to tell the side of the story that's left out of the history books, 
that can only be found in the documents, the archives and in the memories of the Indians 
themselves” (qtd in Hentoff). Lightfoot’s handling of the forgotten people who worked on the 
railroad is poignant, although much more muted in its compleynte and with silences of its own, 
particularly about the ethnic composition of the workers and the presence of First Nations 
peoples along the way, for whom—like the Cree in Saskatchewan (Sainte-Marie’s own heritage) 
and the Blackfoot further west—the railway, in Pierre Berton’s words, “like a glittering spear, 
was thrust through the ancient hunting grounds” (232). While prominence should be given to the 
displacement of native peoples in the railway construction, the large contribution by Asian 
workers, and the high death toll among them, should also be noted: the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s own statistics say that a stretch of some six hundred kilometers (just under four 
hundred miles) from the Strait of Georgia on the West Coast up into the Rockies (Eagle Pass) 
“took 15,000 men seven years to build. Nine thousand were of Chinese origin. ... Some 700 to 
800 men lost their lives building this government-contracted section of the transcontinental 
railway. Most were Chinese. By any reckoning this amounts to five per cent of the total labor 
force or nine per cent of the Asian railway builders - a catastrophic number of humans.” Such 


figures give a somber reality beyond such famous claims as that by William Gilpin, in his 
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Central Gold Region (1860) and its evocation of manifest destiny, that the “light” brought to the 
“vast field” through settlement, the railroad, etc. was to join together two peoples with natural 
affinities for business: “the Asiatics and the Americans.” 

With the songs placed against such a background, it might seem to oversimplify things to 
consider, as does Toronto Globe and Mail critic Robert Everett-Green, that Lightfoot’s 
principally records “a romantic national vision even in the moment it was being lost.” While the 
railroad itself may now be a means of tourism more than other forms of more vital, necessary 
transportation of people, Lightfoot concentrates rather on the workers that the finished product, 
although this latter is of course record and testimony of their achievement and the reason for 
their labor to be commemorated. Even if momentarily, the song—in Maclean’s writer Nicholas 
Jennings’ words—“brought the country together with a proud sense of its past,” Tom Hopkins 
is more inciteful/insightful in his view that it “grasped the smell of the land, captured its textures, 
so that for many [Lightfoot] has become a sort of aural [historian] Pierre Berton, a codifier, a 
scribe, and a link between the tribes.” Telling in its reference to one of Canada’s national icons, 
and unmindful perhaps that the song has no mention of the actual tribes/First Nations people 
(there being only a reference to a time “long before the white man”), such observations inform— 
as the song itself does—in keeping silent about several dominant issues. 

It is not however only their stance to the ambivalences and selectivity of the historical 
record that makes these songs comparable and worthy of our own recollection today. Their now 
classic status, their allusions to musical traditions (the broadside ballad and Gibson in Lightfoot; 
the patriotic hymn in Sainte-Marie), and their placement within and across Old and New Left 
positions all show how they are representative of what we today consider their historical moment 


of the genre. Lightfoot’s broadside ballad echoes represent the Old, and Sainte-Marie’s 
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conflictive hymn the New. Thus they are relatively distinctly placed along the unstable axis 
between counterculture and radical political engagement (with leanings toward the latter) which 
informs oppositional politics of their time and place, even thought they may at first seem rather 
tangential to this. Both songs also meditate on the word “country,” as for example Sainte- 
Marie’s title incorporates most of that of Smith’s 1832 hymn, now inscribed as one of the most 
patriotic of American songs. They then focus on two questionable founding moments of the 
respective countries, and thus in some ways of the continent itself: Sainte-Marie questions the 
view of American history as beginning with Columbus; and Lightfoot meditates on the work 
leading up to the “Last Spike” of the CPR in Craigellachie, British Columbia, in 1885 (see Ross 
photograph). Both are situated in the axis between “country” and “folk,” even if Sainte-Marie’s 
is more now recognizable as a “protest” song by its rhythms and the refrain which parodies 
Smith.; “freedom rings” in her song, but not that of the “pilgrim's pride” of which he writes. 
Both songs are relatively long (seven minutes or so), and skillfully engage point of view 
to moderate degrees of complicity and estrangement, and combine narrative and epic with a 
memorable refrain. Woody Guthrie famously voiced a principle of what later became known as 
protest music in introducing his Dust Bowl Ballads (1940), when he noted that “this bunch of 
songs ain’t about me, and I ain’t a going to write about me, ’cause every time I start to do that, I 
find that I run out of material.” Yet both Lightfoot and Sainte-Marie lean towards a slightly 
different principle, which the former describes when he says “I simply write about where I am 
and where I’m from” (quoted in Jennings). In so doing, with an eye for how this position is 
historically located, Lightfoot’s consideration of the railroad advances a theme which, as Kevin 
Flynn has argued, has been under-represented in Canadian poetry: the “gap” between “poets 


whose vision of the train is almost exclusively private and interiorized and a public who views 
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the railway as an important symbol of nation and community” (73). Listening to both songs a 
third of a century after their composition allows us to reflect on this provenance, and its relations 
to our own, to assess both their classic, historical status and their contribution to informing 
opinion in the intervening years and for the future. 

Lightfoot’s song is elegiac in the contemplation of the navvies, with these passages in 
slow tempo, reflective, complete with plaintive coyote-night harmonica. Allegro, presto parts 
are used for the moving train, which moderates and finally stops at the present, a subtle clue that 
ours is a paltry time. Such a subdued criticism is also implied in the construction of business 
interests in/as the vision of the future: 

they looked in the future and what did they see. 
They saw an iron road running from the sea to the sea, 
Bringing the goods to a young growing land. 
All up from the seaports and into their hands. 
“We’re moving too slow”: yet how fast can a dead man or a defeated, extinct community 
progress? 

What immediately sets apart both songs is the ambivalence of their witness in relation to 
their tradition, and in this they are indicative of a mood swing in folk protest of the time. 
Witness here is imaginary, reconstructed, and in the loosest sense “politicized,” in that the both 
recount that which they have not directly experienced, or of which the effect or legacy alone is 
encountered. In comparison, Woody Guthrie’s 1940 Dust Bowl Ballads is considered a seminal 
album for the 1960s not only for its inspiration to Bob Dylan but also in its definition of country 
as folk in many interrelated senses (and also, incidentally, for the inclusion of the phrase “rockin’ 


an’ [a-]rollin’” in popular song [“Talking Dust Bowl Blues”]). Yet in Guthrie’s songs, one feels 
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the reality sung about within the direct view from the windows (if there are any) of the displaced 
person’s shack. Thus there is real country—the accent is on the “land”—and real folk in the 
picture. In comparison, Lightfoot’s song relates to these specifics much as Gainsborough’s 
painting of Mr and Mrs Andrews does to the fieldworkers whose unfinished labor is evident in 
the half-mown field in the painting, but who have to be reconstructed from this, as they are not 
painted in. Thus Lightfoot takes both a finished (the Canadian Pacific Railway) and an 
unfinished (the attendant nation-building) activity, and reconstructs the people responsible for it: 

We are the navvies who work upon the railway. 

Swingin' our hammers in the bright blazing sun. 

Laying down track and building the bridges. 

Bending our old backs 'til the railroad is done. 
Yet this “we’”—as the elegiac mood suggests—is but an hallucination, the navvies mere ghosts, 
the railroad “done” but they undone, the extent of their labor minimized (and now largely 
superseded) by the very ease of transportation they in some cases gave their lives to provide. 
Eagle Pass in British Columbia is now a premier retirement community and within reach of the 
“houseboat capital of Canada.” 

Sainte-Marie’s act of historical restoration in this case is even more acute, for she takes 
on the legacy of the railroad for the Indians, the ease with which the entry of a totally alien 
agricultural system was facilitated by it, the ways in which nomadic subsistence based on the 
buffalo—targely eradicated by the 1880s—could not have survived their range being, as Pierre 
Berton puts it, “bisected by steel and criss-crossed by barbed wire” (232). None of these issues 
is mentioned in Lightfoot’s song, and the various acts of displacement, the political decisions as 


to route and the neglect of what today we would call ecological concerns, are blurred over in the 
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focus on the workmen. Thus if Lightfoot both begins and ends his song with references to 
silence—‘the green dark forest was too silent to be real’”—this is both short-sighted because of 
its inattention to the First Nations and ironic in that his own song is silent itself about so much. 
Sainte-Marie, conversely, neglects the very issues of transportation which made the “genocide” 
possible, the mass migration by barge, wagon trail or, later, by locomotive. The country which is 
formed and stitched together for the largely European, still only partially ‘post-colonial’ mindset 
is erased for the First Nations. Lightfoot’s only use of the word “country” relates to a time 
before settlers, and his ambivalence to progress, strip-mining and other exploitative concerns is 
muted: the mines and such were built “for the good of us all,” a phrase which merges ‘trickle- 
down’ economics with a foregrounding of the builders rather than the owners and profiteers from 
the mines. Patrick Anderson, in his much-anthologised “Cold Colloquy” from his Poem on 
Canada (1946) writes that: 

The matter is the sections and the railways... 

and the shouting lost by the way and the train’s whistle 

like wild-life in the night. 

The matter is the promise that was never taken... 

above your heads the cool and giant air 

and the future aching round you like an aura— 

land of the last town and the distant point, 

land of the lumber track losing itself 

petering out in the birches. 


(Atwood 171) 
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These are lines which, in their implicit view that revolutionary, creative activity is based on the 
vision that a person’s reach should exceed his grasp (“the promise that was never taken” 
uncannily presages a line from Martin Luther King’s most famous speech), offer both a similarly 
muted response to capitalist exploitation (the “lumber rack” is lost), and a corrective to 
Lightfoot’s in their implication that if the train’s whistle is “/ike wild-life,” it certainly is not 
this, and has in fact displaced that wild-life. 

Far then from advancing but one side of a complex historical process in which we are 
intricately woven, these songs question both that which is commemorated and the act of 
commemoration itself. While the historical necessity for change is pressing, the route to this 
awareness lies in the production of compelling images, and in this regard Sainte-Marie’s song 
can be positioned alongside two pertinent photographs kept famous by their reading by later 
generations. One is that of the Blackfoot Chief Crowfoot (Sapomaxicow) in c. 1887 wearing his 
lifetime Canadian Pacific Railway pass, awarded for his help in preventing conflict when the 
railway was being constructed through his reserve. The second, made famous more recently by 
the Michael Martin Murphey song, is that of Geronimo in his Cadillac at the 1904 St Louis 
World’s Fair. Such photographs, with their—to contemporary eyes at least—ironic 
juxtapositions, conjure the assimilation into a cash-nexus economy, and fit with the pastiche of 
opinion, sketches, discontinuity, in the presentation of the theme of genocide and the critique of 
mercantile capitalism in Sainte-Marie’s song: 

The past it just crumbled, the future just threatens; 
Our life blood shut up in your chemical tanks. 
And now here you come, bill of sale in your hands 


And surprise in your eyes that we're lacking in thanks. 
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There is however one aspect which, from perhaps a latter-day perspective, we might 
think she is surprisingly silent about: ownership or stewardship of the land. Thus in a sense, 
while being more of a “protest” song, it is less than Lightfoot’s of a revolutionary one, in terms 
granted by, for example, Adrienne Rich: “The revolutionary poet loves people, rivers, other 
creatures, stones, trees inseparably from art. . . and for them conjures a language that is public, 
intimate, inviting, terrifying, and beloved” (902). Al Purdy, in the “Introduction” to the 1969 
volume The New Romans, writes of the connections between land and consciousness: “The 
environment, the land, the people, and the flux of history have made us what we are... Their 
total is all that any nation may possess” (148). In that the construction of a national identity, 
based on environment and traditions, is an essential post-colonizing act, and therefore in some 
contexts a revolutionary one, Lightfoot ironically might help in this endeavor, in an unformed 
and loose way, by bringing into sight the unseen, as does Charles Mair in a founding moment of 
“CanLit,” the verse-drama Tecumseh (1886): 

There was a time on this fair continent 
When all things throve in spacious peacefulness. 


The prosperous forests unmolested stood... 


There lived a soul more wild than barbarous, 

A tameless soul—the sunburnt savage free— 
Free, and untainted by the greed of gain: 

Great Nature’s man content with Nature’s food.” 


(Atwood 14) 
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For all its romantic hyperbole, the view of the vast forests in Lightfoot echoes with Mair’s 
sentiments. 

At a time when the automobile has pride of place in North American transportation, and 
when Amtrak is considered more a public liability than an essential means of transportation, the 
people who work[ed] on the railroad and those whose displacement and effacement were 
produced with the aid of its very construction are often considered a footnote to the general tide 
of history and the relentless pursuit of cheap gas. To give these people back their reality is a 
prime concern, explicit in the first verses of both songs, and is primarily that which brings to 
mind the very success of their sacrifice and the absoluteness and irrevocability of the annihilation 
of their own traditions and lifestyles. While both Sainte-Marie and Lightfoot place their 
material within the tradition of “prot+test” music both in their calling attention to the 
marginalized, displaced, forgotten in their insistence that a better regulated society should take 
this on board, and in their—albeit imaginative—acts of “witness,” they are also in some ways 
typical to the “folk revival” of their period in their partiality, albeit also to main themes of 
working class life on the one hand and racism on the other. While they show an encompassing 
diachronic sense of the fractures of human progress and the rebalancing that needs to be done, 
they limit their perspective somewhat on the synchronic axis and in their outreach to the 
contemporary. In these absences and silences, however, is figured that change in the breadth and 


market for folk music during their time. 
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FOOD AND CULTURE 
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A LOAF OF BREAD, A JUG OF WINE, AND THOU BESIDE ME 


IN THE KITCHEN 
Cher Holt-Fortin 


“edibles like bits of our bodies can be firm, hot, juicy, soft, moist” 
(MacClancy 69) 

When I got married for the first time 35 years ago, my very blue-collar aunts gave me 
two cookbooks: The Joy of Cooking (published in 1931) and Betty Crocker’s Dinner in a Dish. 
Of course I knew how to make basic things, hot dogs and beans, meatloaf, macaroni and cheese, 
staples of my working-class family. Though those two cookbooks represented practicality for a 
new bride, they were a step up from the Farm Bureau cookbook my farm-bred mother and aunts 
used. My aunts didn’t buy them because they had slick, erotic photos. Nor did they give them to 
me in acknowledgment of entry into an elite class of food consumers. They wanted me to have 
something useful; beauty and attractiveness were secondary. Those cookbooks offered 
instruction and promised good food, but little beyond. 

Practical, useful, The Joy is still my choice for the cookbook to take on a desert island. 
Where else would I find a recipe for cocina broth? Dinner in a Dish was, believe it or not, 
slightly more glamorous, with color pictures of such delights as Chicken Madras, a curried 
chicken and vegetable dish. But the directions emphasized ease and economy, all in one dish. 
The color photo of the food, bore little resemblance to the real Indian curries I have eaten and 
prepared in my later life. The inexplicit fantasy, however, of a life vastly different from my 
own hinted at the extravagant illusions which would soon come to be the standard in cookbooks. 

We know, of course, once we rise above the subsistence level that food is always more 


than just nourishment, which is why we don’t eat those protein pills and astronaut tablets my 
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grade school Weekly Reader promised. In America, especially in the middle-aspiring-to-upper 
classes, we have moved beyond need consumption of food to a hyperaesthetic consumption— 
“that is, to an aesthetics unbound by natural constraints” ( Shapp and Seitz, Eating Culture 2). 
We have available to us not only an unlimited supply of fruits and veggies from around the 
world in all seasons, but an unlimited supply of cookbooks designed to guide us in our 
consumption of other cultures and classes. Walk into any bookstore or surf the Internet, and 
there, displayed like tomatoes or ripe fruit, are the published cuisines of Asia, South America, 
Europe, and fusions of those plus newly specialized subcategories of our fascination with eating: 
in addition to dessert, fish, barbeque, soup, and bread, we find regional, gendered, dietary, and 
erotic cookbooks such as 50 Ways to Feed Your Lover, Intercourses, Love To Eat, Eat To Love, 
Food as Foreplay. 

As surely as winter tomatoes tantalize us into buying them when we know they are out of 
season, these books set up a dream of class-dictated sophistication. Just as tomatoes suggest and 
create desire in January for something not readily attainable for most of us in the northern 
hemisphere, so the cookbooks offer a world that is not only beyond our grasp, it is a world 
primarily created by the publishing and restaurant industries. Indeed, Umberto Eco claims it is a 
world created, a “hyperreal “ world “where the images of products and practices have gained 
ascendancy over [and] even supplanted the actual (qtd by Finkelstein in Eating Culture 207). In 
Eating Culture, Joanne Finkelstein maintains that humans become confused between the 
fashionable and the genuinely enjoyed (207). When we are bombarded by images of elegance 
and sophistication, we lose our ability to distinguish what we genuinely like and value. (think 
meatloaf here) And the American Dream of success, which implies a change of social class, 


invites a social anxiety that is peculiarly vulnerable to the manipulations of “experts.” In a 
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culture overflowing with riches, albeit not available to all its members, desire for these riches as 
symbols of economic and social success becomes a ruling ethos. 

According to Theodor Adorno, “The culture industry is corrupt; not because it is a sinful 
Babylon but because it is a cathedral dedicated to elevated pleasure.” Elevated pleasure is 
presented in Marxist terms as bourgeois desire, the desire to consume in the attempt to emulate a 
perceived upper class, to vicariously consume a life style otherwise unattainable. Jeremy Mac 
Clancy in Consuming Culture, maintains that “food books aimed at the upper-middle class 


market seem more concerned with presentation than with cuisine” (118). 


Floating Island 
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The foodie revolution begins, according to Iggers, in 1962 with the advent of Julia 
Child’s television show The French Chef (29). What better medium for easy dissemination of 
bourgeois culture than TV, and we boomers were right there soaking up Julia’s dictates about 
food. MacClancy claims: “In the ways in which the Boomers’ parents strove to acquire 
knowledge of painting or classical music, the Boomers have made cooking the art, the social 
currency” ( 210). 

Additionally, the consumption of a food culture by the middle-aged middle classes, 
seems to be displacing sex and the consumption of sexuality (The Joy of Sex was not idly 
named). As we avidly discussed our sexual exploits and liberation during the ‘60s, so we now 
avidly discuss the meals we’ve cooked and the restaurants we’ve eaten at. Among educated 
Boomers, cookery books have attained the status of art object or sex manual or both. Of course 
there have been cookery books since ancient times, but they were specialized for an elite 
audience of master cooks. The advent of cookery books for the common man or woman in the 
19" century, however, marks the beginning of the commodification of such objects. Once the 
production of recipes moved from the hands of individual women sharing recipes, perhaps as a 
gift for a new bride, to the publishing houses, the very nature of the books begins to change from 
use object to sign object. Reay Tannahill points out in Food in History, “As the middle class 
required their tables to reflect their status, traditional recipes were not adequate. Cookery books 
were the answer” (322). The very titles of early books like Eliza Acton’s Modern Cookery for 
Private Families published in 1845 and Isabella Beaton’s famous Book of Household 
Management in 1861 suggest the consumer’s concern with class issues: being modern and 
managing a household well. In 1896 Fannie Farmer published The Boston Cooking-School Cook 


Book. The idea that recipes from a cooking school were somehow superior to those from one’s 
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mother and aunts may say all there is to say about the class aspirations of the consumers of such 
texts. Still an attempt was made to provide for the working classes, for whom the production of 
nutritious meals remained a life necessity, rather than an expression of class. Juliet Carson, in 
New York in the 1870s, published Fifteen Cent Dinners for Workingmen’s Families (Tannahill 
325). This last, I suspect was the 19"" Century equivalent of my working-class Dinner in a Dish, 
from which I fed my husband and myself and a variety of friends on about ten dollars a week in 
the mid-60s. 

At this point, you may be wondering what any of this rehearsal of publishing history has 
to do with the eroticism of the cookbook. Cookbooks, while they may be full of good recipes, 
useful in themselves, fulfill another function for the upper middle-class consumers who purchase 
them, one more attractive for publishers because it takes us beyond necessity, into the realm of 
surplus and hence profits. Glossy, lushly illustrated, these cookbooks sell, not instructions for 
basic food preparation, but themselves as objects to be consumed as status symbols. Unlike the 
cookbooks of my early married life which hieratically guided the new cook, most recent 
cookbooks aimed at the affluent, upwardly mobile middle class, invite the reader to consume, not 
primarily the food, but the book itself. They demand to touched and fondled, to be gazed at and 
swallowed. They are laid out on coffee tables or displayed in kitchens. 

The language of the commentaries and the lush photo layouts combine to create an erotic 
object, a thing to titillate and seduce. Indeed, the recipes may never be used. 

I want to explore the ways in which eroticism is used to commodify these texts, to move 
them away from their basic or use-function of providing practical knowledge. No longer 
primarily instructional, they have become embodiments of an ideology of consumption vastly 


removed from the essential business of cooking and eating food, the maintenance of life. 
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Barthes suggests in an essay called “Ornamental Cookery” which focuses on the French 
magazine Elle, a magazine read, according to Barthes, by working-class women, that images of 
the food presented in Elle emphasize its appearance and garnishments, not its nutritional value. 
Cooking “according to Elle is meant for the eye alone, since sight is a genteel sense.” The 
garnishes and dressings, the tabling and plating are a “diversionary sleight of hand” which 
distracts the reader from the reality of her inability to afford the foods themselves (Mythologies, 
78). Nor, we might add, can the working classes afford the time, the leisure, the equipment, the 
space, to produce these meals that signify a middle-class lifestyle, which must remain a working 
class fantasy. 

Translate that idea to cookbooks themselves, and we have fantasy and desire used to set 
up expectations which cannot be met, but which nonetheless entice us to purchase expensive, 
gorgeously illustrated cookbooks, sign objects which promise to bestow class status on the 
purchaser, but which have little or no use-value in themselves. The recipes may be good, but 
the consumer of such cookbooks does not actually need to use them. We need only put them on 
the bookshelf in the kitchen or, in some cases, on the coffee table where they display our 
commitment to a ‘foodie’ identity and bourgeois status. We could describe such cookbooks, the 
French Laundry, for instance, as decorative in a bourgeois way, meaning that the ornamental 
value or quality of the thing overwhelms or exceeds the use to which the item may be put. On 
the other hand, proletarian, to return to the Joy, is usually construed as functional, the simple 
things of the working man. Indeed, we can look at the Joy as a type of codification of folk art or 
the work of the people. It is basically a manual for the production of good food, though it is both 
shaped by the culture that produced it, and it shaped a generation or two of consumers. For 


while the Joy doesn’t exocticise or eroticise the other, manifested in ingredients such a “strong 
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green extra virgin olive oil” (Moosewood Desserts 138) or saffron or Persian rose water, organic 
meat or free-range chicken, it does provide recipes that might seem exotic or beyond the means 
and skills of the average working class cook. 

Another favorite of mine, Moosewood, with its line drawings, coarse paper, its lists of 
ingredients, and menu suggestions, attempts to look like a proletarian cookbook. When in fact 
its vegetarianism, its emphasis on natural foods, its fusion of international recipes remain 
bourgeois to the core. Old hippies, who have sidled into the middle class but who want to 
pretend to themselves that they remain connected to their counter culture roots, purchase the 
Moosewoods to give themselves the illusion that they have not left the revolution behind. For 
many ‘foodies’ authenticity is measured by foreignness, the otherness from the consumer’s usual 
experience. No longer is the Joy’s Italian tomato sauce sufficient for the true foodie interested in 
consuming middle-class culture. Now she must move onto marina sauces from any one of a 
number of excellent Italian cookbooks. And peasant sausage and bread reappear as specialty 
items, ironically priced beyond the means of most of the class from which they originate. 

Since we often equate exotic and erotic, such foods and the books that tell us how to 
consume them are packaged within material representations of those very qualities. Publishers 
use eroticism in two ways: verbally and visually. Verbally, for example, we find this description 
of bananas in an otherwise non-sexy book on fruit: “Each enormous shoot unfurls sheaths of 
gigantic, oblong leaves. A mature shoot disgorges one flower stalk which hangs down under its 
mighty bunch of many combs or hands of bananas. The hands point upwards, sheltered by 
succulent, purple bracts the size of plates, along the length of the stalk, and a mass of male 


flowers adorns the end.... The fruits are green, ripening yellow, sweet, notoriously shaped and 
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unforgettably scented” (Flowerdew 146). And figs, those luscious little seductions, are described 
as having “large fruits,” being “reliably prolific” and having “sweet, red flesh” (54). 

Visually cookbooks package food as magazines and other media package women. A 
kind of food pornography exists in many of these cookbooks, intentionally or otherwise. These 
photos have little to do with reality. They are air-brushed, touched up, and manicured just as 
photos in ‘girlie’ magazines are. And they cheat the viewer just as surely as those soft-core porn 
photos cheat the man looking at them. No matter what I do, the food will never look like it does 
in the picture because the picture has been doctored, the food sprayed with oil, glazed, carefully 
lighted for effect. Feminist commentator Rosalind Coward calls this photographic style 
“foodpornography” (MacClancy 141-42). The photos are cropped and airbrushed. Note the 
slick surfaces and filtered light, the hypertexture of the food itself. 

Whose food ever looked like that? Not only do the photos partake of the softcore porn 
style of photography, but the content is often arranged more than a little suggestively as this 


photo of that seductive food, chocolate, illustrates. 


Chocolate 
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So despite the eroticism of this last and the slick beauty of the books from which they 
come, we are left with the uneasy feeling that that very loveliness is a shill for something else. 
The books intrigue and entice us but they also frustrate us. Books like The French Laundry and 
China: The Beautiful Cookbook to a lesser degree attempt to convince us that owning them will 
somehow assuage the anxieties we have about changing social classes. For me, such books lined 
up on my bookshelf tell the world that, despite my blue-collar, lace-curtain Irish childhood, I 
have arrived in the educated upper middle class. And the world may believe that. I have 
education and a house full of books though I have never mastered decorating beyond the eclectic 
hand-me-down look. But I don’t believe it. Those gorgeous cookbooks remind me that though I 
may be able to make quail wrapped in pig caul, I don’t have the sophistication to appreciate the 
dish. My farm-raised parents didn’t count pig caul or headcheese as sophisticated food. Farmers 
made head cheese and pigs feet because they had to, because of economic necessity. But it was 
never served to company. And so I struggle with the outward signs of sophistication and 
foodiness that symbolize a certain class and cultural awareness that seems snobby and tyrannical. 
Do I need to be told what to eat? Am I relegated to the working class again if I enjoy meatloaf? 
Am I less sophisticated if I think that use-objects are good in and of themselves? 

I love to look at those glamorous books, they are like fairy tales for grown ups, with 
similar erotic undertones. If I wish hard enough, the castle and the prince will be mine, translates 
to if I wish hard enough, I will fulfill a dream of sophistication, of elite belonging to a select 
group with arcane knowledge and refined tastes. I love the fantasy and it makes me angry. It 
feeds into all the class consciousness and class insecurity that come with changing social classes 
in one life time. By accepting the illusion of belonging to an elite class in a supposedly classless 


society, I deny who I am and others like me. I no longer want to be democratic and egalitarian; I 
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accept the revolution of the elite that Christopher Lasch wrote about (Iggers 48). And this, it 
seems, runs contrary to everything my education has tried to lead me to. I haven’t an answer to 
this paradox. I have been educated beyond my class in taste, manner, and career, but that does 
not give me the right to feel superior, which returns me whence I came. I would still take the Joy 


with me to that desert island. 
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FOOD AND FOOD IMAGERY IN CHANG-RAE LEE’S NATIVE 
SPEAKER: REVELATIONS OF PERSONAL AND CULTURAL 


IDENTITIES 
Mary Jane Hurst 


In Chang-Rae Lee’s 1995 novel Native Speaker, food and food imagery reveal the 
personal and cultural identities of the characters and promote the underlying themes of the 
narrative. Although language is actually the most prominent thematic marker in the novel, seen 
even in the title Native Speaker, food also represents an important symbol throughout the story. 
There are four main categories or types of food imagery in Native Speaker. (See Appendix A for 
specific quotations that illustrate these four key points about food imagery in the novel.) First of 
all, food connotes economic vulnerability. For example, the main character’s father, an 
immigrant from Korea, has been able to build a comfortable middle-class life for his family 
through his well-established grocery business, but more recent Korean merchants are more 
vulnerable and open to exploitation as they try to satisfy native customers. Second, food entails 
cultural identity, as the types of food, most especially the Korean dishes, hold special 
significance. When Henry’s father brings over the nameless Korean woman to cook and clean 
and warm his bed, her first act is to unpack the Korean food she has stashed among her luggage. 
When Henry tries to reconcile with his wife, he cooks her a Korean soup made from a family 
recipe. Third, the ingestion of food in the novel underscores the theme of orality that is 
prominent in the novel in linguistic and sexual behaviors as well as in culinary behaviors. 
Finally, the motif of introjection provides an oppositional chord for the dominant theme of 
projection that is present throughout the novel, most especially in the doubling motif and in 


Henry Park’s identification with councilman John Kwang. The importance of Asian American, 
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specifically Korean, cultural elements in the novel must not be underestimated, but the food and 
food imagery in Native Speaker help illuminate the novel’s general emphasis on universal human 
issues of identify formation in a strange and complicated world. 

The symbolism of food in human life spans a wide range, invoking, for example, the 
hospitality theme and the sacrifice theme, raising notions of religion, of cultural ritual, of family 
connections, and of personal identity. Sau-ling Cynthia Wong’s chapter on “Big Eaters, Treat 
Lovers, Food Prostitutes, ‘Food Pornographers,’ and Doughnut Makers” (18-76) in Reading 
Asian American Literature identifies food and eating as central elements with special meanings 
in Asian American fiction. She concludes that one important meaning of food is to “symbolize 
Necessity—all the hardships, deprivations, restrictions, disenfranchisements, and dislocations 
that Asian Americans have collectively suffered as immigrants and minorities” (20). Although 
food has relevance for anyone’s identity and sense of self, ingestion in Asian American 
literature, according to Wong, “mediates between self and not-self, native essence and foreign 
matter, the inside and the outside” (26). 

While images of food appear throughout Native Speaker, food also plays a prominent role 
in Lee’s “Coming Home Again,” an account of his family published in The New Yorker. In this 
essay, he warmly reminisces about special meals his family would share upon his return from 
school, and he tenderly recalls making special foods to tempt his dying mother’s tastebuds. The 
connection between food, family, and language is clear as Lee says, “it was always the cooking 
that started our conversations” (168). But another side to the food, family, and ethnic 
connections appears as Lee describes his behavior during one Parents Day at Exeter when his 


mother brought a cooler filled with Korean foods: 
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I opened a container of radish kimchi and suddenly the room bloomed with its 
odor, and I reveled in the very peculiar sensation (which perhaps only true kimchi 
lovers know) of simultaneously drooling and gagging as I breathed it all in. For 
the next few minutes, they watched me eat. I’m not certain that I was even 
hungry. But after weeks of pork parmigiana and chicken patties and wax beans, I 
suddenly realized that I had lost all the savor in my life. And it seemed I couldn’t 
get enough of it back. I ate and I ate, so much and so fast that I actually went to 
the bathroom and vomited. (168) 

The disparate implications here—of food as a crucial element in one’s family life, ethnic 
community, and individual identity and, on the other hand, of gagging, of having to swallow too 
much, of being overcome by internalizing distinctive elements—teveal the various and important 
meanings Lee finds in food. As Wong says in Reading Asian American Literature, “A large 
number of images of overstuffing, gagging, bursting, and vomiting testifies to the Asian 
American writers’ concern with the limits of endurance” (77). Food, Yong Chen argues, “is a 
carrier of social memory” and is “‘as important as sexuality in understanding human history” 
(Selingo A7). 

Numerous Asian American critics have identified parallels between the Asian American 
experience and the African American experience and among the literary expressions of all 
minority or oppressed groups with regard to a sense of doubleness. Amy Ling, for instance, has 
said, “I find W. E. B. DuBois’s notion of “double consciousness,” from The Souls of Black Folk, 
useful in my study of Chinese American women. In fact, DuBois’s elaboration of this double 
consciousness is applicable to all women: ‘this sense of always looking at one’s self through the 


eyes of others’” (“I’m Here” 741). Likewise, in her study of Hisaye Yamamoto, Maxine Hong 
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Kingston, and Joy Kogawa, King-Kok Cheung has observed this phenomenon of doubleness and 
has coined a wonderful phrase to describe it: “the template both of the dual personality and the 
unitary self” (Articulate Silences 19). The second chapter of Sau-ling Cynthia Wong’s Reading 
Asian American Literature, which is entitled “Encounters with the Racial Shadow,” analyzes in 
detail the motif of doubleness, or, as it has been variously termed, “the alter ego, the shadow, the 
Doppelganger, the second self, the anti-self, the opposing self, and the secret self’ (77). Wong 
connects the idea of projection (as in the use of the double) with various oppositions, including 
the directional reverse of projection, which is introjection (including images of eating and 
gagging). Her sophisticated theory supports a strong central thesis: “By projecting undesirable 
‘Asianness’ outward onto a double—what I term a racial shadow—one renders alien what is, in 
fact, literally inalienable, thereby disowning and distancing it” (78). To paraphrase the 
psychological process she describes, an individual who is defined by others as an alien may place 
his or her alien qualities, which are actually an inalienable part of the individual’s being, onto 
someone else in order to disassociate from those qualities. Obviously, such alienation from self 
cannot solve the group alienation that created the need to project a double in the first place. 

So, the doubling in Native Speaker underscores the novel’s cultural themes. The 
immigrant experience often includes significant humiliation, and public lives in the United States 
by definition require a high degree of exposure. The possibility of routine public humiliation, 
which is difficult enough for most any American, is especially painful to some traditional Asian 
thinking, which is sensitive to the idea of “face.” In their key analysis of politeness phenomena, 
Brown and Levinson state that “while the content of face will differ in different cultures . . . the 
mutual knowledge of members’ public self-image or face, and the social necessity to orient 


oneself to it in interaction, are universal” (66-67). The concept of face is so widespread that 
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anyone can appreciate its general significance even without researching the scholarly literature 
on the subject. In extreme situations that force conflict between competing cultural demands, 
creating a double or an alias or an alter-ego provides one mechanism for preserving face. So, to 
protect himself, or to save his face, from his wife’s disappointment and his son’s death, Henry 
can create another face. To distance himself from the human consequences of his spying, or, 
again, to save his personal face, he can create other faces. Likewise, in his role as politician 
Henry Kwang endures constant scrutiny and potential insults to his face, so a protective face 
different from his real self serves as a barrier. Part of the attraction between Henry Park and 
John Kwang derives from their common cultural understanding of face and face-saving needs. 

It is not enough, then, to say just that Kwang and Park represent doubles of each other. It 
is also inadequate to say only that both characters have consciously created shadow selves or 
alias selves to serve their personal needs or their professional needs as spies and politicians. 
Additionally, it is not sufficient to say that that they see in each other the projected qualities, both 
positive and negative, those hoped for and those feared, of their Korean backgrounds. It is not 
even enough to recognize the pervasive theme of the double in other characters of the novel, 
seen, for example, in the relationship between Henry and his Asian American friend Albert from 
college (hearing Albert’s family talk over the dinner table, Henry says “a familiarity arose that 
should have been impossible but wasn’t and made me feel a little sick inside” [89]), or in the 
relationship between Henry’s son and Henry’s father (who, he observes, bear “certain 
concordances”’ [95]). Any single interpretation of the double motif falls short. A// these 
meanings of the double and all these aspects of face come into play and interact with each other 


exponentially in Native Speaker. 
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Further, the double in this novel serves as an offensive as well as defensive tool, for 
Henry Park and John Kwang employ their capacity for doubleness in order to exploit other 
people as well as to protect themselves. Henry manages his various personae to facilitate his 
spying and to manipulate his personal life. For his own advantage, he causes the people he is 
assigned to investigate and his family members to interact with shadows of himself rather than 
his true self. Likewise for his own advantage, Kwang presents his staff members and his 
constituents with alternative versions of himself rather than his real self. In turn, though, both 
tricksters are finally ensnared. Their professional lives are destroyed as they are shown to be 
traitors to themselves and to their Korean heritage. In the end, Kwang’s duplicitous doubleness 
is exposed by Henry, but Henry is also duped by another double, and the unraveling of the affair 
ends his career in espionage as certainly as it ends Kwang’s political career. 

Though Henry does not know it, another spy has already been planted in the Kwang 
organization: Eduardo Fermin has become a volunteer so trusted that he alone tracks the names 
of Kwang’s donors and the money coming into and out of the operation. Similarly to food, 
financial issues play a key role in the novel, as important for their cultural symbolism as for their 
literal meaning. Huge sums are donated to Kwang, mostly in small amounts by vast numbers of 
legitimate shopkeepers and poorer workers, many of them illegal aliens, in Kwang’s district. In 
turn, Kwang distributes money to those starting their own businesses or those with special needs. 
The system operates with honorable intent, modeled after the Korean ggeh. Henry’s own father 
“got his first infusion of capital from a ggeh, a Korean ‘money club’ in which members 
contributed to a pool that was given out on a rotating basis” (46). These arrangements not only 
provide an internally-controlled economic base for the Koreans in New York, but they also offer 


the chance for a solid social community. Henry fondly remembers the parties and picnics and 
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dinners and various other outings with the friends his father made in the ggeh—at least until 
everyone “got busier and wealthier and lived farther and farther apart” and eventually became 
disgusted with “all the disgraceful troubles that were cropping up, people not paying on time or 
leaving too soon after getting the money” (47). No indications suggest that Kwang misuses the 
money or diverts it for his own expenses, but the system is open to corruption and, relying on 
unreported donations, untaxed activities, and illegal immigrants, it violates American laws. 
Moreover, as Min Hyoung Song explains in “A Diasporic Future? Native Speaker and Historical 
Trauma,” Kwang’s real sin has nothing to do with legalities or technicalities but, rather, on a 
grand scale, is the stuff of ancient tragedy: “hubris—not pride, as this term is often mistranslated, 
but an offense of self-confidence, a belief in one’s ability to do more than what the facts will 
bear” (94). 

Writing his initial reports to his boss about Kwang, Henry feels he may be making “an 
unbearable encroachment. An exposure of a different order, as if I were offering a private fact 
about my father or mother to a complete stranger . . . because John Kwang constantly spoke of us 
as his own, of himself as part of us” (137). Kwang nurtures a sense of loyalty and community, 
but Henry betrays the councilman with his written intelligence reports. When a bomb explodes 
in one of Kwang’s buildings, killing the other spy Eduardo, Henry assumes responsibility for the 
financial records and begins to fear that Eduardo was killed over financial matters, but, later, in a 
drunken depression, Kwang explains to Henry what really happened: “I would have given him 
anything in my power. But he was betraying us, Henry. Betraying everything we were doing. 
To De Roos [the incumbent mayor, Kwang’s nemesis], I must think! Reports! You see, there is 
horror in your face” (289). Admitting that he employed a gang to kill Eduardo, Kwang betraya 


his own ambition and his own needs. All the betrayals accumulate with compound interest as 
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Eduardo has betrayed Kwang, Kwang has betrayed Eduardo, Henry has betrayed Kwang, and all 
three men have betrayed their families, their ethnic roots, and themselves. Betrayal, the ultimate 
danger to any threatened group, appears everywhere, creating more discord and damage to the 
minority community than any exterior assault could ever hope to cause. Kwang, in self-disgrace 
after his admission to Henry, drinks too much, leaves a club with a sixteen year old “hospitality 
girl” from Seoul who is an illegal alien, and ends up in a serious car accident. Henry turns over 
the donor lists to his spy boss, not realizing that the Immigration and Naturalization Service will 
immediately use the information to identify and apprehend illegal aliens and to prove Kwang’s 
involvement in the underground money club. At least on the surface, the investigation, as later 
events show, has not been about Kwang at all; the INS has been looking for illegal aliens. But, 
in the end, Kwang is ruined and Henry is sickened. 

Henry later learns from a real estate agent that Kwang leaves the United States and 
returns to Korea. For his part, Henry leaves his job and returns to his wife. Both men seek a 
familiar community with familiar language. Henry imagines that Kwang longs for “the exquisite 
gift of silence” (276) after such a stormy episode, but Henry craves community and 
communication with his wife. Lelia, meanwhile, has maintained her faith in language, having 
decided to “stick with teaching speech” and to continue “hoping against hope for other people’s 
kids” (115). Happily, Lelia seems ready to understand and accept her husband just as he is ready 
to understand and accept himself. The themes of language in the novel are linked to food 
references through their common orality, and, likewise, images of sexuality are linked to the 
language and food motifs via the concept of orality. 

Increased physical contact between Lelia and Henry marks their return to fulfillment and 


wholeness. Descriptions of their lovemaking late in the novel stress the oral nature of their 
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relationship: “We were forever biting, we bit hard, we spit and shined each other, we licked each 
other, we slobbered, we gorged, we made elaborate meals of ourselves . . . and she said it was the 
best way, to use your mouth, that this was it, this was thing that made us human. Not the thumb 
but the mouth” (213). In sex as well as in language, their mouths constitute the key point of 
connection between Henry and Lelia. Writing about Chinese American literature, Sau-ling 
Cynthia Wong has shown that sexuality has a particular significance as “heterosexual fulfillment 
free of demeaning compromises signals an idealized state of fullness of being—ethnic dignity 
without practical failure, power without callousness, self-actualization without social 
irresponsibility—which seems to be the endpoint of the immigrant’s recentering efforts” 
(“Ethnicizing Gender” 113). In Native Speaker, the portrayal of fulfilling sexual relations 
between Henry and Lelia denotes those same meanings Wong finds for heterosexuality in 
Chinese immigrant literature: “ethnic dignity,” empowerment, and “self-actualization.” Wong 
also shows that “gender and ethnicity are fused to a much greater extent than previously 
suspected” (126), so her conclusion is not surprising that in immigrant literature, “sexuality is 
represented as far more than a physical fact; rather, it constitutes one of the primary terms 
through which one’s ethnic identity is understood, experienced, and structured” (113-14). 
Certainly this is true in the conclusion of Native Speaker since Henry reestablishes his personal 
identity, his community identity, and his linguistic freedom at the same time that he reestablishes 
free and open expressions of sexuality with his wife. 

While complete personal harmony does not reign at the end of the novel, the final scene 
conveys a measure of hope for the future and a sense of implicit faith in the dynamic power of 
language and in the potential for the American community. What stands for the microcosm of 


home and family community also holds for the macro-level community of the entire United 
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States: total clarity may not be possible, ambiguity may be inevitable, and integration within the 
larger community seems to require the loss if not the repudiation of some distinctive elements 
that characterize individual people and individual groups, yet language, as well as food, has the 
power to help people find community with each other. In this novel, the theme of community 
involves not only one’s family, professional associates, or ethnic group, but it also includes the 
entire national community and the role all of the various smaller communities play in the 
composition of that national identity. In the final and most lyrical chapter of the novel, the 
various levels of community derived from different races, genders, ethnicities, and languages are 
left free not only to blend and to coexist, but also to separate and to struggle. Plurality is 
possible, diversity is definite, and tensions remain. 

As he considers his father’s grocery stores or the shops of low-end Korean storekeepers, 
Henry recognizes the vulnerability and exploitation inherent in immigrant merchants trying to 
satisfy native customers. But Henry also knows that he himself manipulates the gulf between 
various communities and betrays community solidarity in his own personal and professional life, 
sometimes with his general talent for “making you feel good about yourself when you are with 
me” (6), sometimes, as when talking to his father-in-law, with his ability to leverage other 
people’s stereotypes and misconceptions, and other times, as with Councilman Kwang, with his 
insider knowledge of Asian cultures and motivations. Nor is Henry the only person guilty of 
such behavior. Trying to get ahead, whether economically or socially or interpersonally, 
individuals in all of the ethnic subdivisions of Asian Americans, African Americans, and 
European Americans find themselves opting for morally ambiguous choices in Native Speaker, 
often with consequences that are self-destructive as well as harmful to others. In the end, the 


main character of Native Speaker has no need or desire to hide, neglect, or abuse his Korean 
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identity, but he does orient himself to American culture while expressing ambivalence about 
American culture as well as about Korean culture. As Chu argues in Assimilating Asians, “Asian 
American subjectivities .. . are characterized by the emergence of a critical ethnic intelligence 
that deploys and interrogates traditional narratives of Americanization” and so “one proves one’s 
Americanness by showing one’s ability to question the idea of America” (6-7). 

Of course, cultural repositioning does not create only rejection and pain; sometimes 
changes in community orientation result in arguably positive outcomes, as in Lelia’s desire to 
embrace the immigrant children in her speech classes after the death of her own child. Henry’s 
problems are in many ways easier than the problems his father faced, even though his father had 
a clearer economic mission and a more well-defined support group. The role of choice and the 
role of interpretation in Native Speaker underscore the necessity of looking at a range of cultural 
issues with a broad understanding. For the characters in the novel, carving out an American 
identity as a man or a woman of Asian descent means reinventing and reinterpreting American 
traditions and myths as well as reinventing and reinterpreting Asian traditions and myths. Food 


imagery provides one concrete means for displaying and exploring this truth. 


Appendix A 

I. Food as an Economic Barometer 
a. “The truth is, though, that my father got his first infusion of capital from a ggeh, a 
Korean ‘money club’ in which members contributed to a pool that was given out on a 
rotating basis. Each week you gave the specified amount; and then one week in the 
cycle, all the money was yours. 


His first ggeh was formed from a couple dozen storekeepers..... 
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In the summers we'd all get together, these men and their families.... After some 
iced barley tea and a quick snack my father and his friends would set up a volleyball 
net.... The mothers would set up the food and grill the ribs and the meat, and we’d eat 
and run and play until dark.” (46-47) 

b. “I remember when my father would come home from his vegetable stores late at night, 
and my mother would say the same three things to him as she fixed his meal of steamed 
barley rice and beef flank soup: Spouse, she would say, you must be hungry. You come 
home so late. I hope we made enough money today.” (51) 
c. “John Kwang tells me this. He tells me this at night when I work in the basement of 
his house. He tells me this when we walk the lovely empty 4 A.M. streets of Flushing, 
and in the all-night Korean restaurants full of taxi drivers and dry cleaners, where we 
share plates of grilled short ribs and heated crocks of spicy intestine stew and lager 
imported from Seoul. He tells me these tips of survival as if preparing me for his rank, 
his position, his singular place in the city....” (273) 

II. Food as Cultural Identity 

a. “The Korean restaurant had two floors. The main floor was for casual diners, 
businessmen and couples and families. The upstairs was reserved for quieter meals and 
private parties. The tables were all large enough for a small metal hollow to be fitted in 
their centers. When you order kalbi or bulgogi, a man brings a tin of red-hot coals to set 
inside the pit of the table. The waitress brings a platter of the marinated meat and starts 
cooking it. She leaves and then comes back with a huge tray of side plates, prepared 
vegetables and shellfish and seaweed and flour and four or five kinds of kimchee. A 


basket of fresh lettuce, hot bean paste. Covered metal bowls of rice. She brings Korean 
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beer. A bubbling stone crock of fish stew. She brings more plates, none larger than a 
hand, and soon the table is completely covered. There must be almost twenty plates. The 
Korean table is a lesson in plates. You finish the grilling yourself, the way you like it, 
and the wrap the sweetened meat with rice and paste in leaf lettuce and eat quickly with 
your hands.” (176) 

b. “I walked outside. A dim figure of a woman stood unmoving in the darkness next to 
my father’s Chevrolet. It was late winter, still cold and miserable, and she was bundled 
up in a long woolen coat that nearly reached the ground. Beside her were two small bags 
and a cardboard box messily bound with twine. When I got closer to her she lifted both 
bags and so I picked up the box; it was very heavy, full of glass jars and tins of pickled 
vegetables and meats. I realized she had transported homemade food thousands of miles, 
all the way from Korea, and the stench of overripe kimchee shot up through the cardboard 
flaps and I nearly dropped the whole thing.” (57) 

c. “I was just coming back from the store with more soda and candy for the birthday 
party. A boy came running out toward the car, leaping and waving his hands....” (97) 
[While Henry Park is buying these American items for his son’s birthday party, the child 
is accidentally killed by the other children at the party. | 

d. “I make whatever is easy for dinner, tonight a Korean dish of soup and steamed rice. I 
scoop the rice into deep bowls and ladle in broth and bring them over to where she is 
working. We eat by the open windows. She likes the spicy soup, but she can’t 
understand why I only seem to make it on the hottest, muggiest nights. It’s a practice of 
my mother’s, I tell her, how if you sweat and suffer a boiling soup in the heat you’ll feel 


that much cooler when you’re done.” (322-23) 


Ill. 
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Food and the Theme of Orality 


“We were always oral. We were forever biting, we bit hard, we spit and shined 
each other, we licked each other, we slobbered, we gorged, we made elaborate meals of 
ourselves, we made holiday feasts Scotch and Korean, the cold strange meal of tongue, of 


ankle, of toe, we made a mess.” (213) 


IV. Introjection and Projection 


“T remembered a day when I visited a Korean friend’s house in New Jersey. It was 
during a winter break from college. We entered Albert’s house from the garage and the 
sweet scents of broiled beef ribs and spicy codfish soup and sesame-fried zucchini made 
me thin of my own house before my mother died. Then Albert’s mother cried happily to 
him in Korean, “Now you’ve come home!” and although her accent was different, too 
breathy, nearly Japanese, the inflection of the words was just that of my mother’s, so 
much that I nearly dropped my duffel. ... And while sitting at dinner listening to her and 
Albert’s father asking their son questions about school, his health, worrying as they were 
in the very words, in the very tone and gesture of my growing up, a familiarity arose that 
should have been impossible but wasn’t and made me feel a little sick inside. It wasn’t 
that Albert and I were similar; we weren’t, our parents weren’t. It was something else. 
That night, lying in the short bunk bed above snoring Albert, I wondered if anything 
would have turned out differently had a careless nurse switched the two of us in a 
hospital nursery, whether his family would have been significantly changed, whether 
mine would have been, whether any of us Koreans, raised as we were, would sense the 


barest tinge of a loss or estrangement. If I-as-Albert in the bottom bunk were listening to 
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Albert-snoring-as-Henry, would I know the huge wrong that had been passed upon our 


lives?” (89) 
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OF POLITICS AND FOOD: WHAT WERE THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE ALLIED NAVAL BLOCKADE OF 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1914-1919? 

Leo J. Mahoney 


One of Charlotte Biltekoff’s quotations of Ellen Richards, a few minutes ago, is a 
fortuitous introduction to my own paper tonight. Charlotte quotes Richards as saying, “Improper 
food is closely connected to mental and moral defects.” Whether Richards’ statement is true or 
not—or, more likely, how much truth is in it—the remark points directly to the principal 
question addressed in my study: Did Adolf Hitler and the Nazi party’s rise to power in 
Germany, in 1933, have anything at all to do with the diet of the German people during the first 
world war? 

During the past thirty years historians in this country and elsewhere have wrestled with 
the issue of the causes of the Nazis’ rise to power in those long bygone days of the last century. 
They have produced some realistic, plausible scenarios that have revised previously somewhat 
melodramatic, psychoanalytic perceptions of wartime and post-second world war generations. 
The examples that follow here are not intended to be exhaustive, but they represent a fair sample 
of recent historians’ conclusions about the causes of the Nazis’ rise to power in 1933. 

Robert Wohl’s The Generation of 1914 (1979) is a brilliant study, a model 
of intellectual history. Wohl argues that the great failing of the post-First World 
War German republic (1918-1933) was “its inability to mobilize the enthusiasm 
and loyalty of youth.” He does not mention food or diet or malnutrition during 
the war as reasons for the apathy of postwar German youth. In the crucial 


elections of 1930, for example, Wohl says the young were “drawn toward the 
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extremist parties” which, however, also attracted intellectuals like professor 
Eduard Wechssler who, in 1927, rather bizarrely hoped his students “would save 
Germany from the corrupting influence of Negroes, Bolsheviks, and American 
technology.” (Wohl, 61) 

A second historian, the justly famous Ian Kershaw, in Hitler (1991), goes much further 
than Wohl and proposes six conditions favoring the political success of the Nazis and Hitler by 
1932-1933. According to Kershaw, Hitler was not only (1) charismatic, but also (2) a first-class 
political organizer who knew how to (3) market himself as an idea man with (4) a plan to return 
Germany to power and prosperity once the nation’s enemies were crushed, and (5) was crafty 
enough to exploit the crises of government and economy in 1932-1933 to (6) convince the 
commercial, financial, bureaucratic and military elites that his party could “deliver the mass 
support [now] required to impose a tenable authoritarian [not democratic] solution” to 
Germany’s problems (Kershaw, 38-56). Again, we may notice that Kershaw makes no mention 
of food shortages during the war or dietary deficiency afterward. 

Our third historiographical exhibit, Eberhard Jaeckel’s Hitler in History (1984), stresses 
just one of the conditions mentioned by Ian Kershaw. Jaeckel says that Hitler and his Nazis 
came to power in 1933 because the German elites (mentioned in Kershaw’s book) were what one 
would now call gridlocked over an agreeable resolution of the country’s crises, and so they 
thought that Hitler’s government would buy them the time they needed to work out a preferably 
anti-democratic regime (Jaeckel, 22). 

Jane Caplan’s “The Rise of National Socialism, 1919-1933” (Martel, 1992) blames two 
conditions: (1) The breakdown of the old German Empire in the war, she says, left the country 


without any sort of social contract between old elites of the imperial era and new industrial 
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classes of bourgeoisie and proletariat. So, the postwar republic had no “rational-liberal order” to 
support it (Martel, 118-119). Caplan goes on to say that (2) the older elites handed Hitler the 
chancellorship in 1933 specifically to keep it away from Kurt von Schleicher who was trying to 
patch up just such a progressive coalition in defense of the republic (Martel, 132-122). Once 
again, Caplan makes no mention of dietary conditions in her largely political analysis of Weimar 
Germany’s fate. 
A fifth sample, James Retallack’s “Wilhelmine Germany,” also from Gordon 
Martel’s 1992 anthology, treats readers to a comparison of two other major 
theories about the Nazis’ rise to power. First, the old school of Gerhard Ritter, 
Hans Rothfels and Hans Herzfeld, in several books, found the roots of Nazism in 
Germany’s military defeat of 1918, the disastrous inflation of the early 1920s and 
the Great Depression of the ‘30s. A more recent historiographical school of Fritz 
Fischer and Hans-Ulrich Wehler focuses on the effort of old imperial elites to 
wreck the Weimar Republic on account of their hatred of democracy. (Martel, 
1992, 34-39). 

Still, there is no mention in Retallack’s history of any kind of relation of Germany’s 
wartime nutritional regimes and the country’s political conditions after 1919. That issue is, 
however, the exact focus of a book by C. Paul Vincent, The Politics of Hunger: The Allied 
Blockade of Germany, 1914-1919, published in 1985. 

Vincent’s book amounts to a nutritional history of Germany in World War I. Besides that 
story, though, the work includes impressive accounts of the horrors of trench warfare, British 
naval blockade policies, and diplomatic negotiations on the lifting of the naval blockade of 


Germany after November, 1918. 
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But for Paul Vincent, the important point is that the Allied naval blockade of Germany 
was too successful. Thanks to a poor harvest in 1916 and the blockade, the winter of 1916-1917 
reduced many Germans—especially the poor—to a repetitive diet of turnips, dark bread and 
fatless sausages. Because the prewar German Empire normally imported one-third of its 
foodstuffs and all of its chemical fertilizers, the Berlin government imposed food rationing as 
early as January, 1915, Vincent tells us. But the Allied naval blockade was too much for 
Germany’s administrative ingenuity. According to Gerald D. Feldman’s Army, Industry and 
Labor in Germany, 1914-1918, the country’s wartime food supply was itself a casualty of 
“bureaucratic bungling, selfish interest and shady practice” (Feldman, 1992, 97). 

There has been some debate about the effectiveness of the Allied blockade of Germany, 
especially before Romanian wheat imports were cut off in 1916. For example, Gerd Hardach, in 
The First World War (1977), has written that food shortages were not so much a result of the 
naval blockade as of “excessive demands made on the economy” (Hardach, 28-34), whatever 
that excuse may mean. Then, too, Hans-Joachim Braun’s The German Economy in the 
Twentieth Century (1990) points to a serious decline in agricultural production (from 21.8 
million tons in 1914 to 14.9 million tons in 1917) as well as to a 40% decrease in farm imports 
due to the blockade (Braun, 25, 28-30). Eve Rosenhaft’s study, “Restoring Moral Order on the 
Home Front: Compulsory Savings Plans for Young Workers in Germany, 1916-1919” (Coetzee 
and Shevin-Coetzee, 1995, 88), mentions public protest demonstrations against food shortages 
in Berlin as early as 1916. 

Still, the long-range consequences in German society and politics of the Allied naval 
blockade are much harder to gauge and these effects are what Vincent’s book addressed in 1985. 


In The Politics of Hunger Vincent offers a litany of statistics that purport to show how the Allied 
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blockade may have seriously damaged the nutritional health of Germany’s postwar population. 
For example, he cites reports of British medical teams in Germany in early 1919 and data from 
the German national health office and the Berlin juvenile welfare office that show correlations of 
blockade-induced dietary deficiencies and big increases in diseases associated with 
malnutrition—tickets, tuberculosis, anemia—along with rises in the incidences of infant 
mortality and women’s mortality, and heightened mortality cases from Spanish influenza in 
1919, presumably due to poor diet during the war. 

Vincent also borrows from Peter Loewenberg’s study, “The Psychohistorical Origins of 
the Nazi Youth Cohort” (1971), to make his points about correlations of subnormal 
psychological development in children to persistent malnourishment. What’sVincent’s 
conclusion? The effect of such early life nutritional deficiency is “An impaired ability to think 
rationally in adulthood” (Vincent, 114). In short, Vincent argues that nutritional deficiencies 
caused by the victorious Allies’ naval blockade of Germany in World War I explain the rise of 
irrational politics in postwar Germany which led to Hitler’s and the Nazis’ eventual political 
success in 1933. In other words, by that time German voters were intellectually impaired and 
could not make sensible political choices. 

Well, what can be said, in brief compass, about Vincent’s dietary theory of the rise of 
Nazism in Germany? First, so far, it is not being taken seriously by other contemporary scholars 
of the period. Not one of the people cited in this paper has mentioned diet, nutrition or food 
shortages as a cause of the political success of Adolf Hitler and his Nazi party after the first 
World War. However, in 1927, a speech by Deputy Joos of the German Center Party did 
mention that “the standing in queues by those who could not obtain food otherwise caused the 


mental breakdown of the people.” (Meyer, 1973, 67) In other words, people were mentally 
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exhausted and exasperated from the experience and, we can infer, they were eventually 
demoralized by it. But Vincent makes nothing of this. 

Second, Vincent’s thesis is unfortunate in other ways as well. The Allied naval blockade 
did end in March, 1919, just as Vincent says it did. It is also important to point out that the 
number of adults voting for the National Socialists during the twenties and on through the 
several elections of 1932 was surely greater than the number of voters with specifically 
childhood memories of World War I. By 1935, when German children born in 1914 reached 
legal age, elections hardly counted for much in their country’s political life. 

But the vital statistic in any systematic evaluation of Vincent’s argument is this: the 
number of Germans voting for Nazis party candidates in 1932 who were below the conscription 
age of seventeen in 1914. Here, Vincent does not hazard a guess. Nor does he provide a 
chronological age breakdown of voter statistics for the important German elections of 1930 and 
1932, though several other scholars have examined this very issue. Ifa direct causal link exists 
between childhood malnutrition in Germany brought on by the Allied naval blockade of 1914- 
1919 and the course of Germany’s political developments down to 1932-1933, we may expect it 
to be borne out in electoral choices among specific age groups in the voting population. Vincent 
offers us no evidence of this type. In fact, the National Socialists never garnered a clear majority 
of German voters in any national election in which they competed; nor did any other postwar 
German political party down to 1933. 

The basic historical issue raised by Vincent is his claim of a direct link between 
childhood malnutrition in wartime and adult postwar political behavior in the period 1914-1933. 
It may surprise no one to learn that what is lately called protein-calorie malnutrition has, as 


Vincent says, “predisposed infants and young children to subnormal psychological 
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development” (Vincent, 161), and that children of the poor have been at greater risk in this 
regard than children of parents who have the means to provide their young with healthful diets. 
The nice question is whether the medical findings may be successfully related to political 
behavior in succeeding generations. One wonders whether Vincent, in adopting an affirmative 
posture on this question, may not be holding a cat rather testier than “Tony the Tiger” by the tail. 

For example, using a similar nutritional test, and assuming evidence were available, what 
might a clever British social historian make of the childhood diets of the signers of the American 
Declaration of Independence? Better yet, can it sensibly be posited that the juvenile 
beneficiaries of the availability of cheap vitamin supplements during the past thirty years have 
made more intelligent political choices than their presumably less nutritionally robust parents 
had done? If this formulation of the question hits rather too close to home for American 
sensibility, it might be asked instead about the leaders of China’s so-called cultural revolution of 
the 1960s or even about the members of the Tsarist cabinets who directed the Russian war 
against Japan in 1904-1905. Neither policy appears in retrospect to have been a sensible one. Is 
the explanation for these apparent failures to be sought in studies of Chinese and Russian 
cuisine? Are we really only what we eat? 

The point is that great care must be exercised in the employment of psychological and 
medical studies in historical analyses. This is particularly true when such findings are used to 
support conclusions about events occurring many years after, or many years before, the 
researches were carried out. Even more important to us, though, the business of establishing 
causal relations between anyone’s childhood health conditions and his or her political choices is 
risky even when the putative evidence for such links seems to be contemporaneous with the acts 


themselves. As Holger H. Holwig asked, in 1992, if German workers suffered as much from 
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wartime deprivations as has sometimes been alleged, why were there so few working class 
protests in Germany during the first world war? (Martel, 64). 

Perhaps another example of the same point, closer to home, will work as well. In 1967, 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association, a trio of psychosurgeons from 
Massachusetts General Hospital concluded from some studies of their own patients’ behaviors 
that riotous cadres of African Americans who disrupted life in some American cities during the 
mid-1960s were “suffering from temporary seizures of the brain,” and the psychosurgeons from 
Boston recommended “intensive research and clinical studies of the individuals committing the 
violence” in the cities (Bird,” 1968, 19, and Sweet, et. al.,, 1967, 895). A few months later the 
Nobel laureate, Dr. Linus Pauling, hinted to the New York Times that the same urbanite looters 
and rioters were victims of a kind of “cerebral scurvy” or “cerebral amnesia” on account of some 
presumed deficiencies of Vitamins C and B-12, thiamin and folic acid (Wilford, 1968, 20). 

It is not that the related psycho-nutritional theses of the surgeons, the Nobel chemist and 
C. Paul Vincent lack cogency. Much less that they are uninteresting arguments in the terms in 
which they are couched. On the contrary, for various reasons they deserve serious attention. But 
to take an event contemporaneous with Vincent’s book as a guide, it is rather that the Detroit 
Tigers baseball club’s general manager, Jim Campbell, may have come closer to historical truth 
when he described rowdy, destructive, seemingly irrational fans as “a bunch of hoodlums” after a 
night of riotous behavior in the wake of his team’s 1984 World Series victory (Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, 1984, 8). 

On the night of October 15, 1984, one Raymond Dobrzynski of Ypsilanti was found shot 
to death in his parked automobile in the downtown area of Detroit where the revelry went on. 


“Whether he was down there for the celebration, we don’t know,” said a policeman at the scene. 
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It may have been that someone took advantage of the general hoopla to settle an old score. Then, 
too, although more than three times the number of people were treated for injuries that rowdy, 
festive night than on ordinary evenings, “the atmosphere in the trauma unit of the Detroit 
Receiving Hospital was almost festive” after the big game. “It was kind of like a party 
atmosphere,” reported hospital spokeswoman, Susan Mozena. Apparently, no one thought to 
measure the patients’ brain wave patterns and caloric intakes along with their fractures and blood 
pressures (Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 1984, 8). In aword—that being the word of Dr. Willard 
Gaylin of the renowned Hastings Center in New York—“What is aggressive behavior? Who the 


hell knows?” (Hearings, 1973, 379). 
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ARE WE REALLY WHAT WE EAT? KOREAN AMERICAN 
WOMEN, EMOTIONAL ALLEGIANCE, AND HOME 


COOKING IN THE UNITED STATES 
Leo J. Mahoney 


Apparently, we are not only what we eat, despite Donna Gabaccia’s fine study called We 
Are What We Eat. In her book, Gabaccia says that ethnic foods so highly prized by Italian or 
Polish or Greek immigrant families of yesteryear have been incorporated into what she calls the 
mainstream diets of most Americans. Well, how did this change come about? Ethnic 
intermarriage, she tells us. A good enough explanation as far as it goes, but perhaps it doesn’t go 
far enough. Food and its cultural significance in American immigrant life is one of those issues 
that seems—at least on the surface—to be a matter of historical timing. 

By contrast with Gabaccia’s self-satisfied cultural perspective, a recently published study 
of Korean American domestic life by Northwestern University historian Ji-Yeon Yuh argues that 
the family food fights that occurred inside early 20th century Yankee-immigrant mixed 
marriages have not ended yet, despite Gabaccia’s gastronomical optimism. Perhaps surprisingly, 
this is true elsewhere besides North America as well. In a recent conversation, a colleague of 
this reporter at Kafkas University in Kars, Turkey, revealed that domestic squabbles over 
different regional styles of food preparation often occur in contemporary Turkish families, too. 
(Lebriz Sonmez, January 25, 2003) The American cuisine conflicts may sound quieter 
nowadays, perhaps due to a not-uniformly observed decorous Asian courtesy in personal 
communications; but Ji-Yeon Yuh says that the gustatory facts of power relations inside Korean 
American mixed families are just as troubled as they ever were in old-time Yankee-Euro- 


immigrant history (Ji-Yeon Yuh: 127). 
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A telescopic approach may make the point clear. Frustrated by the felt conflict of her 
being a Seventh Day Adventist and a Korean American, an anonymous Loma Linda University 
graduate, who came to America at age 7 in 1977, recently reported—almost off-handedly—that 
she likes “Korean and... most of the American food I eat” (Anonymous). It may be worth 
remarking that this 30-something’s account mentions food first, because she reveals what we 
might think of as deeper issues at work in her life. She describes her round in a traditional 
Korean-style family in the United States as characterized by obedience to elders, submission to 
husband, and acute anxiety over not being able to speak her mind in her own living room if adult 
males are conversing there. 

Here’s a second telescope fixed from a somewhat sharper coign of vantage—the 
comment of Evi Jung Kim, a manicurist in a shop on 14th Street in New York City. “In Korea 
the husband says, ‘I make the money, I’m the man’ .... The woman has to serve him, look pretty, 
smile all the time. Whether you have a higher education or not, you have to stay home, just like 
a doggy. The woman hands the man a towel after his bath. Here the women work, so it’s more 
equal. Korean women discover feminism once they get here. We compare ourselves to the 
American culture and family life. The husbands and wives shop together and do dishes together. 
We look at American women and wonder, How can they be so bold? How can I be more 
assertive?” (Hoyt: 189). 

In fact, a major theme of Korean American writers since the 1970s has been sorting out 
and defining “historical foundations” of Korean American experience amid much cultural 
confusion (Elaine H. Kim: 821). Yet another, rather more literary, example of the same sort of 
cultural dystopia so far depicted has been imagined recently by a brilliant young novelist, Suki 


Kim, as follows: 
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Often Dad burst into a rage. ... Sometimes he would grumble about the kimchi 
being too sour, the rice not cooked enough, the anchovies too salty. He would 
take a bite and make a face, and then storm out of the kitchen, slamming the door 
behind him. Sometimes he would swear at both Suzi and Grace for sitting there 
like idiots while he slaved all day to put food on the table. Mom would never say 
anything back. She would sit there and finish her rice to the bottom of the bowl, 
and then get up and clear the dishes. (Suki Kim: 121) 
The emotional distress here described is an important subtheme in Suki Kim’s fictional accounts 
of a Korean immigrant father and mother who harbor a profoundly compromising secret in 
America involving complicity with INS surveillance agents. This scheme was not accidentally 
included in Kim’s story. “The Chinese police,” it was reported on December 7, 2002, 
“encourage suspicion among refugees and their helpers by offering some captured North 
Koreans the chance to stay in China if they reveal the whereabouts of compatriots in hiding” 
(“Report From the Icy Frontier”: 60). 
For our purposes, it’s significant that the cultural disorientation of the elder daughter in 
Suki Kim’s intentionally quizzical novel is expressed, first, through references to food. The 
older sister, Grace, is depicted as a rebel against her parents’ convoluted moral behavior while 
she’s still in high school. Grace insisted on eating only low-fat foods, without any sugars, that 
could be “steamed, poached, or broiled, seasoned only with salt.” Furious at Grace’s rejection of 
their family’s traditional Korean meals, the girls’ father once tried to force-feed her a plate of 
dumplings. Here’s Suki Kim’s narrator again: “By rejecting the food they all shared, Grace was 
declaring herself separate, apart.... As they watched, Grace vomited every mushy bit of meat and 


dough on to the floor” (Suki Kim: 168-169). 
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Suki Kim draws the younger daughter, Suzi, as a somewhat rounder character, with a 
wider range of cultural sensibility and a potential for psychological and emotional development. 
In fact, her family’s itinerant life in America has left Suzi culturally unmoored. “She recalled 
nothing of [Korea],” says Kim’s narrator. “She would bite into the pungent spice of kimchi 
without tasting its sad, sour history.” (Suki Kim:165) At the same time, Suzi’s emotional 
imagination pulls her towards her parents’ early life, though the result is equally unsatisfying. 
“With her parents’ death. .. she would wander into this [Korean] corner of the city [New York], 
wanting so much, wanting anything on the menu,” Suki Kim’s narrator reports. “Yet by the time 
the food arrived, she no longer had any appetite. In fact, she could not bear the sudden rush of 
Korean flavors. It was impossible. It fell upon her like a sad awakening” (Suki Kim: 197). Suki 
Kim’s fictional food is charged with cultural power, a kind of nostalgic imperialism of Korean 
cuisine. Her exquisitely literary uses of food are light years in impact from the gaudy pictorials 
designed to stimulate a reader’s taste buds that usually appear in newspaper, magazine and 
television ads (Brooks:25-26). 

The fictional Suzi’s taste buds-induced plangent epiphanies in Suki Kim’s evocatively 
titled novel, The Interpreter, and the quiet angst bottled up inside the affections of the 
anonymous Korean American Adventist, are historically problematical on broadly cultural and 
material levels as well. It’s clear that both writers realize this fact. Consider, though, that actual 
North Korean refugees in China have been observed lately “catching rats using shoes as traps, 
then roasting and eating them secretly” (Jendrzejczyk: 1-2). Even Uncle Sam, irate though he 
may be at Pyongyang’s nuclear obduracy, has decided to go on trying to feed the regime’s 
starving denizens (Gedda: 14A). The pungent aromas of kimchi that a bilingual teacher of 


Korean American children tells us smelled offensive to her colleagues, in Chicago, are perhaps 
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less irritating to the senses by comparison with the odor of roasted rat (Yuh: 149). Perhaps not. 
It could be that the quality of some aesthetic experience depends on where one is standing and 
what one is watching—or smelling. In other circumstances, one could fly off to Buenos Aires’ 
“El Beso,” for instance, whose delectable fare has been called “café-style food” served up in a 
“small, smoky club with an intimate dance floor” (Brooks: 26). Any valid credit card is no doubt 
accepted there. 

Speaking of kimchi, though, here’s an authentic preparation guide for the interested artist: 
“She set cabbage to cook overnight in salt water, then rinsed it three times the following day,” 
Elizabeth Kim testifies about her mother, Omma, in Ten Thousand Sorrows, yet another recent 
chronicle from a Korean American immigrant. “In massive ceramic pots, she layered the 
cabbage with slivered scallions, radish, garlic and ginger. Over that she poured salt, water, and a 
palmful of powerful red peppers. To release the air, she poked around in the mixture with 
chopsticks, then covered the containers and weighted them down with rocks. We buried them,” 
Elizabeth concludes, “in the backyard until the vegetables fermented and were ready to eat. The 
result was glorious.” (Elizabeth Kim: 24) 

The lines just quoted were published in 2000 by a Korean War orphan who came to the 
United States in the mid-1950s. Left at first at a severe Protestant Christian orphanage in 
postwar Seoul, Elizabeth Kim began the American phase of her life when a childless 
fundamentalist pastor and his wife took her to Arizona. An outcast daughter of an American 
soldier and a native Korean victim of a so-called honor killing, little Elizabeth’s story in America 
is not initially uplifting. After her arrival in Arizona, she survived several years of a kind of 
patriarchically neurotic home environment only to find herself in a physically abusive and 


intellectually suffocating marriage. Fortunately, the broader currents of individualism and 
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opportunism of life in the western United States eventually operated to prompt Elizabeth to 
liberate and, then, to re-invent herself as a journalist and a mother of a legitimate Korean 
American child, whom she raised as she thought her own biological mother would have raised 
her. 
The part that food plays in Elizabeth Kim’s drama is both important and significant. 
Here’s Elizabeth on mealtime as a little girl with her mother, Omma, in Korea, half a century 
ago: 
Omma ladled out the rice, then placed the bowl in both hands and bowed to me. I 
bowed back and accepted the bowl, and we sat facing each other taking slow bites 
of rice and then savoring fragments of spicy kimchi. Augmented with sips of hot 
barley tea, meals with my mother were emotional banquets. (Elizabeth Kim: 19) 
Later in the memoir, Elizabeth recalls these childhood meals with Omma as “gracious 
rituals.” By contrast, she describes meals taken at the orphanage in Seoul as akin to eating in 
American fast food outlets since “everyone tried to eat as quickly as possible.” (Elizabeth 
Kim:36-37) Funny she should have said that because it appears that the commercial mainstays 


99 


of what is tellingly called the American fast food industry—like “McDonald’s” and “Burger 
King”—have recently reported falling sales, compared to newly rising market shares for gourmet 
sandwich, salad and soup chains, as well as for Mexican restaurants and old-style diners (“Not 
So Fast”: 11). Indeed, Suzi, in The Interpreter, says of “McDonald’s,” at the very start of the 
novel, “Beyond that door is the wrong track where morning begins with a dollar and a jaded 
appetite.” (Suki Kim:4) That may be the case, but you’d have a hard time persuading some 


“McDonald’s” afficianados, like Don Gorske of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, recently reported to 


have consumed his 19,000th “Big Mac” with apparently no adverse effects (“Wis. Man Eats His 
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19,000th Big Mac’). Nevertheless, it’s also worth noting that the fastest-growing fast food 
outlets in the United States are Michael Chan’s “Café de Coral” Chinese food restaurants (“Junk 
Food?”: 71). It is to be fondly hoped that Mr. Chan’s short order chefs use a lot less MSG than 
one often finds smothering authentic Chinese foods in China. 

A thoughtful view of eating that approaches Elizabeth Kim’s mealtimes as gracious 
rituals has been broadcast lately by a professor at the University of London, Felipe Fernandez- 
Armesto. His version of “you are what you eat” is “meals make us human” and, he adds, home 
“is a place that smells of cooking.” So, Mr. Fernandez-Armesto goes on, “if we want 
relationships that work, we shall get back to eating together.” (Fernandez-Armesto:10) This last 
reflection may still be a bit of wishful thinking in as much as Suzanne Barrows of the National 
Spa and Pool Institute claims that “the spa [hot tub] has replaced the dinner table” as a center of 
“family togetherness.” (Stuever:E5) Although the so-called slow food movement, begun in 
1987 in Rome, seems to be catching on quickly in the United States, what Fernandez-Armesto 
describes as a current re-romanticizing of what is now called slow food is not all there is to it 
(Patel and Piore: 85). 

For example, Hugh Montifiore of a British charity organization called Natural Justice has 
reported results of a nutrition study carried on in the summer of 2002 at a youthful offenders 
penal institution in Buckinghamshire. There, the boffins found a clear “correlation, if not a 
direct connection, between rises in fast food consumption and youth crime.” On the other hand, 
the study’s director, Bernard Gesch, says that good nutrients “were crucial ingredients in the 
biochemical processes that produced brain transmitters, like seratonin and dopamine, which 
affect mood” (Meikle: 5). Maybe we are what we don’t eat, too. It’s a good idea to handle 


supposedly scientific conclusions about relations of biochemistry to human actions with a 
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healthy skepticism; but Mr. Gesch’s careful recent statement is preferable to those made by 
certain American scientists who once said that urban race riots were caused by “temporary 
seizures of the brain” or by “chemical imbalances” in the minds of protesters (Sweet, Irvin and 
Mark: 895; Wilford: 20). That those chemical imbalances may not be so inconsequential is soon 
likely to be proven by some British brewers who are reported to be readying “libido-boosting 
drinks” chock full of blends of Chinese aphrodisiacs, vodka and “passion fruit” with the aim of 
fostering “a generation of randy super beings” brimming with excess supplies of testosterone in 
the United Kingdom (Stephen Khan). Win some, lose some. 

Let’s turn Mr. Gesch’s evidence around by asking Elizabeth Kim about the basis of her 
loving relationship with her growing Korean American daughter. “Leigh and I built a life that 
was an American incarnation of my Korean life with Omma,” she wrote three years ago. 
(Elizabeth Kim: 167) This American re-incarnation she describes as including treasure hunts for 
loose change in their flat to buy enough rice to feed them for a time when Elizabeth ran out of 
cash near month’s end. Their life together also involved “creative cooking” that had them 
making “concoctions” both “surprisingly good” and “disgusting,” and that turned meal 
preparations into a game of sorts. And it meant their becoming vegetarians after Leigh watched 
a documentary film at her school about “the horrible conditions inside the slaughterhouses” 
(Elizabeth Kim: 169-172). Just as Fermandez-Armesto says, good food can help to make a home 
happy. Or is it that the thoughtful cultivation of good meals is an essential aspect of the 
attitudes that make for happy homes? Of course, it can also make for horrific homes if foods 
brought into the United States are deliberately contaminated by terrorists (Gay: D2; “WHO Acts 
on Food Terror”: 2). Too bad Elizabeth and Leigh arrived on the American scene too early to 


sample the alleged delights of some of the “nuevo global” cuisines nowadays purveyed by fast 
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food dispensers. According to one account, about 5%-10% of worldwide restaurant sales are 
“nuevo global,” in composition; that is, their menu ingredients are about 90% locally produced 
(Springen: 84-85). 

Elizabeth Kim’s often painful memoir is also an ironical tale because, for a big part of her 
life in the United States, her story reverses the usual expectation of America as a land of 
glowingly successful second chances for immigrants. Elizabeth created a second chance for 
herself here, but only just. Some Korean Americans never quite get there, and others are not sure 
they want to take the risks. Acording to Carolyn Hwang, for example, her parents “didn’t want 
their daughter to be Korean, but they didn’t want her fully American either. Children of 
immigrants,” she says, “are living paradoxes” (Hwang: 16). 

Hwang’s living paradoxes show up as some of the subjects of Ji- Yeon Yuh’s provocative 
study, Beyond the Shadow of Camptown: Korean Military Brides in America (2002), based on 
her interviews with fifteen Korean American spouses of American servicemen. Yuh tells us that, 
when the earliest Korean War brides came to the United States in the 1950s, there were no 
Korean foods for them to enjoy almost anywhere. Some of them became physically ill because 
they found a regular diet of American foods unappetizingly heavy, greasy and bland. In fact, she 
has Korean sociologist Min Pyong Gap state that the problem was not a mere nostalgia for 
Korean home-cooked foods, but a strong culinary identification with the Korean homeland itself 
(Yuh: 128-129). Perhaps, too, as the New York City manicurist Evi Jung Kim has suggested, 
typical cultural disorientation among Korean American women might have come about from an 
overexposure to personal freedoms and an individualistic ethos in American culture (Hoyt: 189). 
By comparison with this debatable notion, it’s also interesting that an artistic piece at a June, 


1997, Korean American Museum exhibit in Los Angeles was a 10’ x 15’ mural installation of 
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1000 spoons and pushpins “intended to symbolize the supposed sea of healthy sperm that a 
steady diet of fermented cabbage can give men” (Rodriguez: 15). A culinary battle of the sexes, 
or a sexual battle over who controls the future character of the kitchen in Korean America, 
appears in the offing. 

As anew Korean American military bride in the United States, a Mrs. Mullen, for one, 
told Professor Yuh that she used to dream about Korean food and could bring herself to eat only 
spaghetti and pickles for a long time. Another Korean American military spouse, a Mrs. Crispin, 
reported a similar experience to Yuh, adding that she lost 40 pounds in four years on account of 
it (Yuh: 129-130). For Mrs. Crispin the upshot was a kind of cultural isolation inside her 
husband’s family; but the point is that this self-imposed isolationism indicates a certain 
psychological limit to what a previous generastion would have called Americanization. As Yuh 
and Min Pyong Gap tell it, the Korean American military brides in her study didn’t miss eating 
Korean food in America, but in fact they missed Korea. The key here is what Yuh calls cultural 
and emotional displacement which, however, lay men and women may be forgiven for calling 
homesickness (Yuh: 137). How long this painful condition affects the psyches and emotions of 
immigrants is anybody’s guess, but Suki Kim’s The Interpreter suggests that it can also show up 
in second generation Korean Americans. 

There’s more. Even though some Korean American families often eat some kinds of 
Korean foods, Yuh says the practise is not evidence of the much-vaunted multiethnicity and 
biculturality of current American sociological lore. Rather, Yuh’s interviews with Korean 
American military brides show that, in almost every case, Korean foods lend “a bit of spice” to 
an otherwise thoroughly American diet. This culinary compromise seems to be widespread 


among Korean American mixed families. Where it breaks down, the consequences can be 
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unpleasant. A clear worst case scenario seems to have occurred in the experience of a Mrs. 
Peterson. She and her American husband simply could not tolerate each other’s foods at all, 
usually ate their meals separately, and eventually got a divorce (Yuh: 148). Food conquers all? 
So, when we encounter a phrase like the “charming superficialities of food and dress, or 
ceremonies and customs,” as in Elaine H. Kim’s historical description of a 1928 publication by a 
Korean American, perhaps we should question the reviewer’s use of the words “charming 
superficialities” and send her Mrs. Peterson’s e-mail address (Elaine H. Kim: 812). 

But our tale doesn’t quite end with Elaine Kim’s literary gaffe, either. There is, as well, a 
strong ironical quality to the real-life experiences of actual Korean Americans as told to 
Professor Yuh. A Mrs. Weinberg, for instance, married a Jewish American soldier and now 
claims expert ability in the preparation of chicken soups and blintzes. Then, too, a Mrs. Bugelli 
says she’s nowadays a whiz at Italian pastas, cakes and cookies. Finally, there is Mrs. Goldin, 
now divorced from her African American soldier-husband, who once worked as a cook. Mrs. 
Goldin knows American cooking inside-out, but she admits she cannot prepare a Korean-style 
meal to save her—ah. soul (Yuh: 139-142). 

Can long-time immersion in American culture resolve these and other cultural and 
culinary contradictions of Korean American life? Given enough time, why not? After all, this 
third generation Irish-English-German American reporter on some culinary issues of Korean 
American culture happens to love Italian and Turkish foods, and nobody in the United States has 


yet questioned his patriotism. So, as they say in Turkey: Afiyet olsun! 
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HOW THE IRISH SAVED CAJUN COOKING: THE 
MCILHENNY FAMILY AND TABASCO BRAND PEPPER 


SAUCE 
David W. Moore 


Christopher Columbus sailed the ocean blue, we are told, for, among other things, the 
spices of the Orient. While he didn't find the Orient, he also didn't fail utterly in his mission. 
Among the spices he sought was black pepper; true to his knack for unintended consequences, he 
found red instead. The Native Americans called the red pepper he found "agi." It is known 
today as the capsicum pepper, and it is now as it was then, spicy and pepper hot. 

Writing of this food additive about a half-century after Columbus's arrival, Padre Bernabé 
Cobo observed that "its use is no less well received than that of the pepper of Oriental India ... 
still some Spaniards who are not accustomed to it, are not able to eat it without pouring forth 
tears, such is the strength of the aji."' Another eighty years after that Philip Miller, a Briton with 
an interest in gardening, wrote about West Indians eating the pepper not when it was green and 
mild, but when "it is fully ripe; at which time it is so very acrid as to cause an extraordinary great 
Pain in the mouth and Throat of such Persons as are not accustom'd to eat of it."* Another 150 
years after that, Louisiana chef Paul Prudhomme commented on his use of the sauce made from 
the same capsicum peppers: "It pushes the natural flavor of the food," he said. "There's an 
afterglow in your mouth."” 

From tears to pain to an afterglow; but then, again, Chef Prudhomme was not eating raw 
peppers, he was applying drops of "that famous sauce that Mr. McIlhenny makes"—Tabasco 
Brand Pepper Sauce. The capsicum pepper had come a long way from the accidental discoveries 


of Columbus and his successors, and the New World had continued to enrich the Old. 
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The history of bottled hot sauces in the United States is, as you might imagine, vague and 
largely unwritten. The Hot Sauce Bible provides some points of reference which, if not 
unimpeachable, are helpful nonetheless in orienting the study. 

The first bottled cayenne sauces, the authors claim, appeared in New England— 
Massachusetts, to be exact—around 1807. They were homemade, and similar to English sauces. 
Then, between 1840 and 1860, there was a flurry of activity. J. McCollick & Co. of New York 
City produced Bird Pepper Sauce in large cathedral bottles nearly eleven inches tall. It was 
made, the authors surmised, with wild chiles called chiltepins or bird peppers. In 1849 England's 
Lea & Perrins Worcestershire Sauce was imported to the United States through New York City. 
That same year, down south, a Louisiana banker and legislator, Col. Maunsell White, was 
reputed to have grown tabasco chiles on his Deer Range Plantation. In a letter to the New 
Orleans Daily Delta, a visitor to the plantation commented: "the Colonel attributes the admirable 
health of his hands to the free use of this pepper." By 1859, according to one source, Col. White 
had made a hot sauce from his peppers, bottled it, and was advertising it for sale. It was White, 
this source claims, who gave Edmund Mcllhenny, another banker and planter in south Louisiana, 
seeds from tabasco peppers and a recipe for a hot sauce.“ 

For the record, another source—more commonly quoted—has a man, a Mr. Gleason, 
visiting McIlhenny from Mexico after the Mexican-American War and giving him some seeds of 
the capsicum pepper which Mcllhenny then planted successfully in his garden.” There is no 
official family version of how Edmund Mcllhenny got his first plants, but family members make 
no mention of Col. White being involved, nor do they suggest that anyone but McIlhenny 
himself developed his hot sauce. Whatever, it does seem that the final formula for this rather 


simple sauce came from the kitchen—and oaken casks—of Edmund MclIlhenny. 
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Edmund Mcllhenny was a 5th generation American of Scottish-Irish descent. He'd 
moved from Maryland to Louisiana to become a banker. In 1859 he married Mary Eliza Avery, 
the daughter of Sarah Marsh and Judge Daniel Avery whose families owned a considerable 
portion of what is now called Avery Island. The Averys, by 1862, had moved their main 
domicile from Baton Rouge to the island where they ran a sugar plantation. Their daughter and 
son-in-law would join them there that year. Edmund Mcllhenny, who had planted the seeds of 
the capsicum peppers on the plantation a few years earlier, could now watch them successfully 
grow. Also living on the island was the Averys' son, Mary's brother, John Marsh Avery, who, 
after the discovery of a rock salt deposit on the island in 1862, began a salt-quarrying operation.° 

Avery Island, where the Averys and MclIlhennys lived, is a 2300-acre tract of land in the 
wetlands of south Louisiana. The soil of the island is actually little more than the cap on a 
mountain of solid salt that runs deeper than Mount Everest is high.’ While salt had been taken 
for hundreds of years from the area, the full extent of the deposit did not begin to be understood 
until 1862—and then it was almost immediately put at the disposal of the Confederacy to supply 
the blockaded Southern states. This activity brought the island to the attention of Union forces 
under General Nathaniel Banks. Yes, it was salt, not pepper, that brought the Yankees to Avery 
Island. Anyway, in 1863 Union troops invaded and occupied the island, destroying all the crops 
and flooding the salt works. The Averys and the MclIlhennys fled to Texas. 

With the war over, the families returned to Avery Island, now in ruins, and began to 
rebuild and replant. Edmund Mcllhenny soon noticed that his brightly colored peppers had 
somehow survived the devastation and his two-year absence. It was then, in the post-war 
period—to flavor, it was said, the monotonous diet of the Reconstruction South—that Edward 


MclIlhenny developed his tangy sauce. Ripe capsicum peppers were ground up and aged in 
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oaken barrels—now for three years—then filtered and mixed with salt and vinegar. Time, 
quality of ingredients, and the proper proportions produced the popular pepper sauce. In 1868 
he'd completed his first batch, poured it into some 350 used cologne bottles, and gave or sent the 
bottles to friends and likely wholesalers. General Hazard, Federal Administrator for south 
Louisiana, was among the recipients and he brought some bottles back home to New York to 
friends and family, including E.C. Hazard of New York, owner of one of the largest wholesale 
grocery houses in America. Orders poured in from New York and elsewhere for thousands of 
bottles, even at the then rather pricey cost of $1 a bottle.® 

In 1870 Edmund Mecllhenny obtained a patent on Tabasco Brand hot pepper sauce.’ He 
chose the name, he said, because he liked the sound of that south Mexican Indian toponym. [The 
Mcllhennys would still be fighting, well into the 20th century, to protect that patent and that 
name.] Two years after being awarded the patent, McIlhenny opened an office in London—It 
would serve the European market. It had taken awhile, but Columbus's dream of bringing spices 
to Western Europe was being realized. The small bottles, filled with a spicy red liquid, corked 
and sealed with green wax, were showing up in more and more European cities. In 1882 the 
cork and wax would be replaced by a metal cap and green foil, but the red liquid remained the 
same. 

One way to ensure consistency of the product would be to keep the business in the 
family, and the family in the business—hands on in the business. And so, when Edmund 
Mcllhenny died in 1890, his son, John Avery MclIlhenny, took over at the behest of his mother. 
Leaving other family members to run the plantation and produce the pepper sauce, John 
Mcllhenny took to the road, as he put it, to "Increase my business to a more lucrative point." In 


the best tradition of this pre-Madison Avenue era, he pulled out all the stops. He prepared 
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billposters, put large wooden signs in fields just outside the cities he visited, and even had an 
opera troupe playing a light opera called, "Burlesque Opera of Tabasco." But he wanted to do 
more. So he put exhibits in food expositions and sent drummers canvassing cities house-to- 
house. In addition, he wrote, "I gave away many thousands of circulars and folders, and 
miniature sample bottles of Tabasco pepper sauce." !” 

The topper to his advertising campaign came quite by accident. The President of the 
Hasty Pudding Club at Harvard asked him if he could use the name Tobasco in that year's 
review. John Mcllhenny, a Harvard alumnus, replied that he could, indeed, use Tabasco, and, 
realizing that more was at stake here than correct spelling, later bought the rights to the review 
and staged it in New York."! 

'Lest there be any doubt about the purpose of the performance, John MclIlhenny placed 
enormous facsimile bottles on both sides of the stage and passed out samples of his product to 
the ladies at matinees. The story itself was of an eastern prince who was always cold. His aide, 
it turned out, had a "secret potion" [Tabasco Sauce] that warmed him up. As the play unfolded, 
the prince drank more and more of this secret potion, got warmer and warmer as a result, shed 
more and more of his clothes to compensate, until, by the end of the review, he was down to his 
tights. While I'm not sure the audience would view this as a selling point, still, it was understood 
as a send-up, and it did call attention to his product.'” 

John MclIlhenny's next escapade would be of an entirely different sort. In May of 1898, 
following the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, he joined Teddy Roosevelt and his 
"Rough Riders," fought in Cuba; even stormed "San Juan Hill." He remained friends with 
Roosevelt after the war; he would even work in Roosevelt's administration. But first he traveled; 


as far away as to Peking, where he reported being given Tabasco Sauce to put on his eggs." 
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Returning to the States he was a frequent visitor at the White House. On one occasion he 
was able to reciprocate the Roosevelts' hospitality. Teddy's daughter, Alice, and the daughter of 
Elihu Root, the Secretary of State, visited the MclIlhenny's on Avery Island. John MclIlhenny 
hosted a white tie dinner party for them which was, to say the least, most unusual. It was held in 
a salt dome. The furniture, the table and chairs, was all carved from the salt. The sculptor, 
brought in from New Orleans, had also carved, for decoration, a statue of Lot's wife. The dome 
was lit with candelabras, and a choir sang softly in the background. '* 

Because of his friendship with Roosevelt, in 1906 John MclIlhenny would be called upon 
again to join with the President in service to the country—this time as the Civil Service 
Commissioner. John accepted, turned the McIlhenny Company over to his brothers Ned and 
Rufus, and left for Washington. That same year the MclIlhennys registered "Tabasco" as a 
trademark in the U.S. Patent Office. Avery Island, the McIlhennys, and Tabasco Sauce were 
about to enter a new era.'° 

While Rufus Avery MclIlhenny, an authority on food, supervised the pepper sauce 
production, his brother Edward (Ned) Avery MclIlhenny became president of the newly formed 
Mcllhenny Company. He would involve the family and their island in a whole new area of 
development. 

Ned Mcllhenny was a naturalist. He had accompanied Admiral Peary on an Arctic 
expedition, and later he formed an Alaskan expedition to follow migratory birds. Returning to 
Avery Island in 1892 he found that the once-common egrets were now all but gone—hunted to 
near extinction for plumes to make hats. He searched for survivors, found eight chicks, and 
protected them in a large cage, only releasing them when it was time for them to migrate. Six 


returned to form the nucleus of a new colony of egrets—later to be called Bird City—that now 
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numbers in the tens of thousands and occupies some 35 acres of Avery Island. Ned, in addition, 
would persuade Mrs. Russell Sage and the Rockefeller Foundation to give Louisiana 164,644 
acres of marshland as a bird sanctuary.'° 

But Ned was interested in flora as well as fauna. He was the architect of Avery Island's 
Jungle Gardens—some 200 acres filled with both native plants, and imports from China, Japan, 
Africa along the Nile, and Europe. He expanded his efforts at conservation beyond his family's 
holdings, pushing the Louisiana Legislature to pass a Conservation bill later referred to by Huey 
Long as "the squirrel counters and 'possum watchers' bill." 

And throughout his forty-year presidency he presided over the McIlhenny's stock in 
trade, Tabasco Hot Pepper Sauce. In 1913 he commissioned Sarah Tyson Rorer, a leading food 
expert, to write the first recipe booklet for Tabasco. In 1931 he registered trademarks in the U.S. 
Patent Office for the name Tabasco, the design of the bottle carton, and the white diamond- 
shaped label. The contents of the bottles he kept exactly the same. 

In 1940 when Rufus died and Ned stepped down as president of the company, Tabasco 
and the McIlhennys were about to experience another change in direction of the family 
enterprises. Walter Stauffer McIlhenny, John's son and Ned and Rufus's nephew, would become 
the new president. Two years later oi/ would be discovered in that resourceful little island. 
Avery Island would become a study in contrasts: salt mining and pepper growing and processing; 
oil drilling and sugar fields and refineries; all this in the midst of a wildlife refuge and exotic 
gardens. Somehow, it worked. 

Walter "Tabasco Mac" Mcllhenny took control of a successful, but still growing 
company in 1940. Called to duty in World War II, he was granted leave from the board to serve. 


He loved the military and the Marine Corps—he was proud that his great-great-grandfather on 
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his mother's side was General [and President] Zachary Taylor. Walter would later become a 
Brigadier General in the Marine Corps Reserve. Like his father, and his father's friend, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Walter hunted wild game in Africa (using, by the way, Ernest Hemingway's favorite 
White Hunter). With the war over and Walter MclIlhenny back at the head of the company, he 
would endeavor to build on the successes of the past. 

There was, by this time, considerable caché in the name Tabasco. It was practically the 
generic word for hot sauce—hence the continuous struggle to protect the use of the name in the 
marketplace. Perhaps the advertising blitz in the late 19th century had worked. The name and 
the distinctive bottle were recognizable around the world. The Southern Pacific Railroad, 
inspired, it said, by a conversation overheard on the Dining Car of the Sunset Express, enroute 
from New Orleans to San Francisco, in which travelers were commenting on having seen—and 
used—Tabasco Sauce in Australia, England, Hong Kong, and elsewhere, decided to issue a 
pamphlet on this "hot stuff." Referring to it as "the triple extract of Hades, double-distilled and 
boiled down," it nonetheless praised the sauce, "the condimental delights of which," it said, 
"were denied Lucullus and are privileged to you." [They were clearly writing for their 
classically educated patrons.] This informational pamphlet concluded with the observation: "In 
tropical, semi- and sub-tropical countries, the juice of hot peppers, from savage to present times, 
was and is considered a panacea for fevers and climatic ills, for, by its fiery attributes, it 
promotes digestion by stimulating the peptic glands and increases the flow of the gastric 
juices.""'* 

The universal familiarity with the sauce and its container would become a featured part of 
the McIlhenny Company's advertising in the 20th century. A remark, no matter how it was 


intended, could become a testimony. Such was the fate of a complaint by George Warrington 
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Stevens, a writer who accompanied Lord Kitchener on his relief expedition to Khartoum in 
Sudan, that," .. . a correspondent cannot live on soda water and Tabasco pepper sauce alone.""” 
A 1922 photograph of the excavation of King Tut's tomb in Egypt revealed, in addition to the 
historic find, a bottle of Tabasco on the scientists' mess table. Needless to say, the McIlhenny's 
let neither Stevens' complaint nor that photographic detail go unremarked upon. 

If a blow-up of a photograph could provide advertising copy, how much more could be 
done with a blow-up in the seat of government? I am speaking, of course, of the "Tabasco 
Tempest" in the British Parliament in 1932. For years Tabasco had been available in the House 
of Commons dining rooms. During the "Buy British" campaign of that year, Parliament vetoed 
the purchase of Louisiana-made Tabasco Pepper Sauce. The howls of rage from the M.P.s, and 
the scorn from the opposition press left the Government unmoved. As emotions on both sides 
cooled, the hot sauce quietly reappeared on Parliament's tables. Indeed, London, after World 
War II, would become the production and distribution center for Tabasco for much of the "Old 
World"—Europe, Africa, the Near and Far East. In fact, the Queen Mother of Britain was an 
admitted user.”” 

If the original motivation for the creation of Tabasco Sauce was the bland diet that 
prevailed in the Reconstruction South, then the tasteless food issued by the military—C- 
Rations—was another such provocation for which this time the solution already existed. And 
Walter Mcllhenny, the President of the McIlhenny Company and a Brigadier General who had 
eaten C-Rations, knew how to provide it. He produced the Charley Ration Cookbook and sent 
thousands of copies, wrapped around 2-o0z. bottles of Tabasco, to soldiers in Vietnam. He 
received many letters from grateful GI's in response. When the armed forces adopted the MRE 


(meals ready to eat), McIlhenny adapted his recipes, changed the book title, and shipped 
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thousands more "food-care" packages to GI's. More letters of gratitude followed. During the 
Gulf War, miniature bottles of Tabasco were included with every third MRE. This brought 
letters of appreciation sprinkled with some of protest—why one in three? The military now 
packs Tabasco with every MRE. General Norman Schwartzkopf and then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Colin Powell, both wrote letters to McIlhenny praising the product and the boost 
to both food and morale it provided. Even their Commander in Chief, President George H. W. 
Bush, admitted to dousing his pork rinds, tuna sandwiches, and eggs with Tabasco.”! 

Tabasco has appeared at some of the highest points on earth, serving as a reward for the 
Sherpas, who use an entire bottle at one sitting, after they, again, conquer Mt. Everest. It has 
even left this world and gone into orbit—NASA sent up bottles of Tabasco when astronauts 
aboard Skylab complained that their food was bland and uninteresting.” 

Although the sauce has been out there on the "final frontier," its success is due largely to 
its connection with 19th century "old fashioned goodness." And this was precisely the image 
that "Tabasco Mac" tried to create. More than just the peppers themselves, he cultivated a 
mystique about them: the curious island where they are grown—described by one of its guides as 
the "sweetest [sugar cane], oiliest, saltiest, spiciest" place on earth; the pepper pickers with their 
petit baton rouge painted the precise red of a perfectly ripe pepper; the family recipe that is 
unchanged after 135 years; and the three year aging of the mash in white oak barrels.” 

But if success was based on constancy, it brought with it change. So great was the 
demand for Tabasco Sauce, especially in recent years, that by the 1960s the island production of 
peppers was no longer enough. Now only five to ten percent of the peppers used by the 
MclIlhenny Company are grown on Avery Island. Seeds from those closely watched plants— 


descendants of the originals planted before the Civil War by Edmund—are, however, used to 
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grow peppers on far-flung plantations in Honduras, Colombia, Venezuela, and the Dominican 
Republic. Nor, any longer, is the #1 use of Tabasco on eggs or oysters or other bills of fare; it is 
on orders from the bar, in Bloody Marys. So the McIlhenny Company, which, until 1974-75 was 
basically a one product company, expanded production to include the Tabasco Brand Bloody 
Mary Mix. Now, like Nike and Disney and practically every other name or label identified 
company, it also offers a diversified product line. 

Truly international almost from its beginnings, Tabasco Brand Pepper Sauce is sold today 

in over a hundred different countries; its boxes are printed in twenty different languages. Japan 
is the biggest overseas purchaser of Tabasco Sauce, but the people of Guam are the largest per 
capita users. In addition to sprinkling it on their local dishes, they put it on practically 
everything else they consume, including cornflakes, popcorn, and beer. 

Having in many ways set the standard, it must now contend with the sincerest form of 
flattery. There are today over 150 different pepper sauces on the market. None but Tabasco is 
aged for three years, and most are made from cayenne peppers, which are much milder than the 
Capsicum peppers Tabasco uses. Undoubtedly it was its high heat rating on the Scoville scale 
that got Tabasco identified with Cajun cooking. Many non-Cajuns believe Cajun food is defined 
by its pepper-hotness. Using Tabasco in one's cooking, then might produce the following 
formula: 1 drop = tasty; 3 drops = hot; 5 drops = Cajun. This is not Cajun cooking. Remember, 
Paul Prudhomme spoke of an "afterglow" not an "afterburn." Cajun cooking is spicy, but not 
necessarily hot. Tabasco may be used in moderation as a spice on Cajun cooking, not as a heat 
source. 

Interestingly though, it is on the basis of this misunderstanding that many new entrants in 


the hot pepper sauce market want to take on Tabasco. If Tabasco is hot, they'll be hotter. The 
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challenge, as they seem to see it, is based on heat rather than taste. Taste takes time; heat takes 
concentration. Nowhere have I seen a greater variety of these new sauces than in the French 
Market in New Orleans. The names of these hot sauces tell the story. They are not of producers, 
places, or peppers; they are challenges, they throw down the gauntlet, they are boasts about the 
heat level of the liquid within. In the "hell hath no fury" category, for example, there is the 
"Scorned Woman Hot Pepper Sauce." Less timeless (or more timely) there is the “Burn in Hell 
Osama Pure Evil Hot Sauce.” It may be hot, but I doubt that it will appear in MREs, Skylab, the 
House of Commons, or Tut's tomb. 
As one New Orleans native put it, pointing to some of the recent hot sauce products, 
"Tabasco I put on my food; this stuff I put in my gas tank."”° And the McIlhennys, who on their 


peculiar island provide both spice and fuel, do so separately—by the drop or the barrel. 
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FLESHLY LUSTS WHICH WAR AGAINST THE SOUL”: 
MARGARET ATWOOD’S THE EDIBLE WOMAN AND THE 


CARTESIAN DICHOTOMY 
Linda H. Straubel 


CONSIDER: 


A man hath no better thing under the sun, [and a woman, too, one might assume] than to eat, and to drink, 
and to be merry. 
Ecclesiastes, 8:15 
AND YET, 
Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof. 
Romans, 13:14 
AND THEN, AGAIN 
Abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul. 
1 Peter, 2:11 
AND FINALLY ... 


I thought, in the history of civilization, they mention everything; even the water glass shattered 
on the floor - something is said about that - but there is not one word on the misery to be found at 
a dining-room table. 


Jamaica Kincaid, Lucy (75) 


This is about the story of Marian McAlpin, a young woman in Margaret Atwood’s novel 
The Edible Woman, whose body defies the dualistic “wisdom” of her age to assert its own 
superior knowledge and throw her life into some very disturbing, but in the long run, very 
constructive chaos. As such, it is a female bildungsroman, or story of a young person’s 
establishing her identity in relation to her society. Naturally, this is all told as the saga of 


Marian’s relationship with food, which is, along with the negotiation of her “societal contract,” 
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as Rachel Duplessis would have it, complicated by time and gender. She is coming of age in the 
‘60s, during “interesting times,” as the Chinese curse would have it. Suddenly she is unable to 
eat. Obviously, she realizes what a serious problem this will become, since she has always had a 
healthy appetite and has no immediate plans of becoming pure spirit. As she has done in her 
poetry and other works of fiction, Atwood, through Marian’s dilemma, is performing a close 
deconstruction of the mind-body dualism that our culture tends to take as gospel, especially as 
applied to women. Naturally, hunger and other lusts of the flesh must be involved. 

In tracing the paralyzing effects of the mind-body dualism on early feminism, Elizabeth 
Spelman reminds us that Plato, the great-great-great, ad infinitum, grandfather of Western 
philosophy, sought repeatedly to "reiterate the message that soul is more important than body." 
‘Look,’ he tells us, 'at the lives of women. . . . “ Consider those "sick, in love, or in labor" (qtd. 
in Spelman 29). Such women, “sick, in love, or in labor” all appear on The Edible Woman stage 
to play their parts in Marian’s struggles with dualism and with food. 

Marian McAlpin is a woman with a healthy, normal appetite for food and for sex, that is, 
until her relationship with her materialistic boyfriend Peter heats up. She then becomes a 
woman, “sick,” perhaps, with “love,” and the fear this generates in her young body, and 
“wrangling” with her biologically and/or culturally expected fate. In an early adumbration of 
later food metaphors and food trouble, Marian tells us: 

The alarm clock startled me out of a dream in which I had looked down 
and seen my feet beginning to dissolve, like melting jelly [...]. I had started 
towards the mirror to see what was happening to my face, but at that point I woke 


up. (42) 
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As she does in other work such as her poetry, her short story collections and her later 
novel, Surfacing, in The Edible Woman, Atwood deconstructs the Cartesian dichotomy, this 
time, through the trope of food and the body’s need for it. Obviously, as it must be stated at this 
time, René Descartes is not entirely to blame for all such cultural dualism. By so specifically 
privileging thought as the one unquestionable premise in human existence, however, (cogito ergo 
sum, I think therefore I am; not consumo, ergo sum, I eat, therefore I am, to coin a phrase which 
makes more sense to me), Descartes simply codified and crystallized a developing system of 
beliefs that can be traced as far back as the Judeo-Christian Bible, and even further back into 
Plato's division of the real and the ideal, and probably beyond. 

In any event, and whatever its true source, a multitude of polarities arises from this basic 
dichotomy and Atwood's landscape of the mind, her “cartesian hell” (sic) (Onley 75), if you will, 
can be neatly superimposed thereon. Consider Atwood's direct expression of the mind/body split 
from a later novel, Surfacing: "The trouble is all in the knob at the top of our bodies. I'm not 
against the body or the head either: only the neck, which creates the illusion that they are 
separate. The language is wrong, it should have different words for them” (Atwood 87). 

Some time after Marian’s disquieting dream of dissolving into gelatinous foodstuff, Len, 
an old friend, and Ainsley, her roommate, join her and Peter for drinks, a traditional occasion for 
both commensality and conflict. Peter relates a hunting scene to Len; Marian listens in growing, 
muted horror. In contrast to his former assurances that he disliked killing things except for 
“small vermin,” Peter seems to be reveling in this bloody little tale: 

“So I let her off and Wham. One shot, right through the heart. The 
rest of them got away. I picked it up and Trigger said, ‘You know how to gut 


them, you just slit her down the belly and give her a good hard shake and all the 
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guts’ll fall out.’ So I whipped out my knife, good knife, German steel, and slit the 
belly and took her by the hind legs and gave her one hell of a crack like a whip 
you see, and the next thing you know there was blood and guts all over the place. 
All over me, what a mess, rabbit guts dangling from the trees, god the trees were 
red for yards. ...” 

Len “bared his teeth” in a hearty, male-bonding laugh at this, and Marian, looking down 
into their reflections in the dark depths of their shared table, hears Peter’s voice as if from a 
distance, the quality of it changed, having become “a voice [she] didn’t recognize” (70). There 
is much shared hilarity between Peter and Len as Marian’s “mind” withdraws, the scene around 
the table becoming a blur, her vision focused instead inwardly on the grotesque and incongruous 
scene of the trees splashed with blood and the laughing men. 

Significantly, the rabbit in this vision is invisible to her. The reason for this 
mental scotoma, or blind spot, becomes all too obvious in short order. She realizes, accidentally, 
that she is crying. “Something inside me,” she alerts us, “started to dash about in dithering 
mazes of panic, as though I had swallowed a tadpole” (71). Yet, despite her panicked body’s 
clear and insightful reading of the obvious gender/predator-prey symbolism of this scene, 
Marian’s mind falls into denial and collusion with the “enemy.” In a nice bit of dramatic irony, 
she warns herself against “letting her perceptions be distorted by the effects of alcohol” (71). “In 
vino veritas,” I imagine her body counseling her; be a good girl and calm down, the mind 
unwisely counters. Terrified of making a scene in front of Peter and the others, she retreats to 
the ladies room where she cries for several minutes. Again, significantly, she knows what she, at 
the same time, utterly refuses to know: that she has identified herself with the rabbit Peter hunts, 


kills and mangles with such delight. Again, without realizing why, Marian, having seemingly 
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regained her self-control and rejoined the convivial little party of commensality, walks calmly 
with Peter and the whole entourage to the door of the restaurant, then, suddenly, lets go of 
Peter’s arm and begins to run, surprising everyone, including herself (73-74). 

Naturally, Peter catches her, but more on that later. The morning after her desperate 
flight, Marian tells us that she awakens feeling like “someone had scooped out the inside of [her] 
skull like the inside of a cantaloupe” (86), a clear variation on the “gutted rabbit” theme. Her 
troubles, moreover, are only just starting; shortly hereafter, she will find herself unable to eat; her 
body first rejects red meat, then chicken, then everything. She not only loses her appetite for 
food, but develops an aversion for it, or an asitia, a medical term for finding food loathsome. 
Marian is actively nauseated by the whole enterprise of food and eating, the whole enterprise of 
being a physical creature with physical needs for food, for instance, and the whole realization 
that we are, in fact, food. This “dysepiphany,” if you will, engenders a form of existential 
nausea, or asitia, regarding our lack of control over the physical facts of life. Marian’s growing 
food aversion also reminds me of Anna Freud’s writing on “neurotic self-starvation” as an 
extreme rejection of the “oral sadism” associated with eating aggression and unsuccessfully 
repressed cannibalistic fantasies (113-114). 

But all medicalized associations and justifications aside, Atwood weaves a pattern that 
inverts the Platonic/Cartesian ideal of the more “real” and superior intellect over the “unreal,” 
inferior body. Here and throughout The Edible Woman, the body knows what the mind denies. 
The body struggles to be heard. In addition to its aversion to oral sadism, the body is also 
expressing in its struggle for control a sort of inverted anorexia. 

In one sense, time has not been kind to Atwood’s novel The Edible Woman. After 


all the public discourse about young women and their struggles with anorexia, students have 
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acquired a tendency to sum up Marian’s Cartesian struggle as not a cultural or 
philosophical/existential malaise, but as mere symptomology, something they can deflate into 
one convenient diagnosis of anorexia. Anorexics, however, do suffer a similar, but inverted, 
struggle, feeling successful only when their minds are defeating their bodies. While this is 
obviously not what Atwood had in mind, it is instructive to examine a cultural explication of 
Anorexia Nervosa, since, in many ways, Atwood anticipated this plague of self-starvation, but 
created, in Marian, not a mind struggling to subdue the body’s grosser appetites, but a body 
struggling to assert its own superior wisdom over a mind in a culturally-induced trance of denial. 

In her Food and Culture essay, Susan Bordo locates the cultural crystallization of 
the body pathology, anorexia, along three axes of conflict: “the dualist axis, the control axis, and 
the gender/power axis (229). While all three are relevant, albeit in an inverted way, to Marian’s 
condition, the gender/power axis is of less interest to me here than the dualist and control axes. 
Bordo adds a third element to the dualism that Plato celebrated and Descartes “metaphysically 
solidified and scientized” (230), which is St. Augustine’s description of the body as “the enemy” 
and creator of the “slimy desires of the flesh” (231). Naturally, such forces must be controlled 
by the mind, yet the more control one imposes upon such forces, the more these forces rebel, 
causing an abreaction of the mind for more and more self-discipline. This certainly helps to 
clarify the anorexic’s clinical obsession with both dieting and exercising, this excruciating 
insistence of the mind on controlling, denying, even punishing the body for its insistent appetites, 
which brings us to the control axis. Quoting the words of young anorexic patients, Bordo makes 
the control issue clear: “Psychic fuel, I need nothing and no one else, and I will prove it... . 


Dropping to the floor, I roll. My tailbone crunches on the hard floor. ... I feel no pain. I will be 
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master of my own body, if nothing else, I vow,” and, even more explicitly, “You make of your 
own body your very own kingdom where you are the tyrant, the absolute dictator” (234). 
Atwood’s Marian enjoys a similar thrill of control in her flight from Peter: “Each 
lamp post as I passed it became a distance-marker on my course: it seemed an achievement, an 
accomplishment of some kind, to put them one by one behind me” (Atwood 75). Later, 
however, her flight is described as that of a small hunted animal: “I leapt the small hedge by the 
side of the driveway and skittered diagonally across the lawn into the shadows. ... I pushed my 
way through a mass of prickly shrubberies. ... Something ripped. The blood was throbbing in 
my ears.” Finally, naturally, she is chased down: “I felt myself caught,” she tells us, “set down 
and shaken” (76). (The dramatic irony here, of course, reflects Marian’s unconsciousness of her 
body’s physical wisdom; we hear the similarity to Peter’s tale of seizing and shaking the rabbit, 
while Marian does not.) Chastened, she suppresses her own desire to go home after all this 
unexpected “hysteria,” as Peter describes it. Back in the car with Len and her roommate 
Ainsley, Marian does nothing as untoward as expressing her own desires; she wishes to avoid 
further embarrassing Peter in front of others, so Marian sits “up straight and [folds] her hands in 
[her] lap for the ride to Len’s apartment (77). Once there, Marian’s body again follows its own 
inexplicable physical impulse to flee when she ducks under the apartment’s fold-away bed. 
“TW Jithout thinking much about anything,” Marian tells us, “I turned my head away from the 
room and looked down. I began to find something very attractive about the dark cool space 
between the bed and the wall. It would be quiet down there, I thought; and less humid.” Under 
the low bed, among Len’s thickly strewn dust clusters, described as resembling “chunks of 


mouldy bread,” she finds the filtered light, the muffling of the voices and “staccato laughter,” 
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soothing. “I myself was underground,” she tells us, “I had dug myself a private burrow. I felt 
smug” (78-79). 

Later, on their way home, Marian makes a third and last attempt at flight as 
lightening flashes in the distance. This chase scene, however, is less frantic, as if Marian’s body 
is already losing its resolve. Catching her as the storm breaks, Peter escorts her to the car to take 
her home. In the car, they fight. “The trouble with you is,” Peter accuses “savagely,” “you’re 
just rejecting your femininity” (83). As the storm breaks, he narrows his eyes at her “as of taking 
aim,” and stomps on the accelerator, taking them on a wild ride in the midst of a murderous 
thunderstorm. After the violence of wrecking someone’s lawn with his spinning tires, he is 
calmer. He stares at her, his gaze “faintly ominous,” calms her shuddering, embraces her and .. . 
proposes. In lieu of an acceptance, Marian tells us, “I could see myself, small and oval, mirrored 
in his eyes” (85). The predator-prey progression here is unmistakable. She runs; he pursues; 
she is a trapped creature. He ascends to the top of the food chain; she tumbles, trembling, to the 
bottom. In a fascinating bit of pseudo-Freudian insight, Marian decides that this is what she 
must have, albeit subconsciously, meant all along, to lure Peter into the chase by running away. 
Her mind is in firm denial of what her body knows. Hearing Peter’s lurid tale of killing and 
hilarity, her body rightly flees; she tells herself this must have been some girlish stratagem. Thus 
are Marian and Peter conjoined in a match engendered by Marian’s very real fear of, and flight 
from, the flesh-eating Peter. 

It is after this scene of conflict and apparent resolution that Marian finds herself 
less and less able to eat. At first, it’s only red meat her body refuses. At dinner, she admires the 
skillful efficiency with which Peter cuts and devours his steak. There is “no tearing,” she notes, 


“no ragged edges. And yet,” she notes, in an uncanny example of denial, “it was a violent 
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action, cutting; and violence in connection with Peter seemed incongruous to her” (162). She 
distracts herself momentarily, until looking down “at her own half-eaten steak,” she suddenly 
sees it as “a hunk of muscle. Blood red. Part of a real cow that once moved and ate and was 
killed, knocked on the head as it stood in a queue like someone waiting for a streetcar. Of course, 
everyone knew that. But most of the time you never thought about it” (164). Thus the food 
aversion expresses her body’s rejection of both her “food-chain” roles, that of Peter’s “rabbit- 
prey” and that of consumer-predator-killer, with its unconscious oral sadism implications. 

In a matter of days, Marian is eating a jar of peanut butter and trying to find 
something in one of her cookbooks that her body will still accept. First, her body had rejected 
anything too obviously cut from a once living animal: cow, then pig and sheep. “Whatever it 
was,” she tells us, “that had been making these decisions, not her mind certainly, rejected 
anything that had an indication of bone or tendon or fibre” (165). She’s afraid to even try 
chicken, with its “unpleasantly complete skeletal structure.” She also fears that the skin would 
seem too much like “an arm with goose bumps” (166). Eventually, her body refuses even grains 
of rice, since they have come to resemble individual life forms like tiny cocoons. 

She tells herself that this mystifying malaise has nothing to do with her 
engagement to Peter. Besides, she tells herself, their marriage needn’t turn out like her friend 
Clara’s who lives amid the squalor of dirty diapers, pregnant again and once more “being 
dragged slowly down into the gigantic pumpkin-like growth that was enveloping her body” 
(121). 

How is Marian’s inverted Cartesian-quasi-anorexic conflicted bildungsroman 
finally resolved through food? First, the conflict heats up with a chance encounter with Duncan, 


cerebral, monk-like, cadaverously thin—a truly meatless meal of a man; he munches pumpkin 
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seeds in the dark and appears and disappears like a revenant. He is an obvious foil to the fleshly 
Peter, yet, “He has nothing to do with Peter,” Marian tells herself. 

Naturally, Duncan must play some part in the novel’s resolution although any 
subversive hopes one might harbor of his being the “right man” for Marian are quickly dashed by 
the man’s utter uselessness. Besides, this is not a Jane Austen three-suitors romantic comedy or 
any other such fairy-tale, although there are fairy tale motifs, such as Atwood’s obvious allusion 
to the gingerbread man—more on that later. Marian’s bildungsroman, her successful 
negotiation, then, with life, is played out in terms of resolving this conflict, this schism between 
mind and body, and telling her mind what her body already knows. What better way to express 
this conflict and this wisdom of the body than through an inability to eat? The body refuses food 
that it has identified as fellow-meat-prey in Peter’s and society’s hunt. What better way to signal 
the conflict’s resolution, moreover, than through food and the eating of food? 

“What she wanted,” Marian decides, “was something that avoided words, she 
didn’t want to get tangled up in a discussion.” She needed, she decides, “Some way she could 
know what was real: a test, simple and direct as litmus paper . . . she knew what she needed to 
get” (295). 

A sponge cake, she decides, would be more fitting than an angel food cake. She 
sets herself to the task at hand, baking and decorating, complete with chocolate curls for the hair, 
a cake in the shape of a woman, the eponymous edible woman cake, if you will. When Peter 
arrives, she offers him the cake, in a private ritual for two. She offers it with “reverence,” 
kneeling and setting the cake on the coffee table before him. “’ You’ve been trying to destroy 
me, haven’t you,’ she said. ‘You’ve been trying to assimilate me. But I made you a substitute, 


something you’ll like much better’” (299). Not unexpectedly, he flees. As a symbol, the cake 
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looking up at her with its silvery eyes seems a “failure,” as Marian metafictionally tell us. Yet, 
while it may be “enigmatic,” even to its own creator, it is also suddenly and blessedly looking 
quite “succulent.” The cake, after all, is only a cake, and Marian is suddenly once more 
ravenously hungry. She eats some and later she offers the cake to Duncan, who does not flee, 
but rather accepts and eats it, too, finding it “delicious.” 

Naturally, there is some mystery in this self-consciously symbolic gesture, as well 
in the justice or injustice of Marian’s characterization of Peter. T. D. MacLulich, who uses Lévi- 
Strauss structuralism to analyze the cake figure as a sort of inverted gingerbread man, finds 
Marian’s perceptions of Peter quite unfair. Be that as it may, she also finds, and I agree, that 
baking the cake embodies Marian’s separation (196), in my terms, Cartesian separation, in an 
effort to protect her vulnerable self from domination. In eating some of it, “she reverses this 
mental separation” (196). Contrary to her roommate Ainsley’s horrified reaction, she is not 
symbolically, through eating, rejecting her femininity, but accepting it through consumption . . . 
a sort of symbolic self-cannibalism, if you will. “...you’re back to so-called reality,” Duncan 
alerts her, as they share the remains of the woman cake, “you’re a consumer” (309). Life goes 


on; consumo ergo sum. 
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GENDER COMMUNICATION BEHAVIORS AND 
TELEVISION TALK SHOW HOSTS 
Craig A. Stark 


In the world of daytime television, talk shows have become a cultural phenomenon in the 
United States. Every day millions of television viewers tune in to learn about unfamiliar topics 
and quite frankly, to investigate other people’s lives. According to Jane Shattuc, these types of 
talk programs are often referred to as “issue-oriented” shows. They focus on a single issue with 
participation from invited guests; they tend to have a central host with the “moral authority” and 
education to lead the audience; they rely on audience participation to succeed and they focus on 
females as their primary target audience (Shattuc, 3). Many of these programs also provide 
psychological counseling and/or advice during the course of the program. Besides the issue of 
whether or not the advice is valid, an interesting question that can be posed is: How does a 
television talk show host’s general communication behavioral patterns affect the advice that is 
given to a guest or the audience? To branch off further, do television talk show hosts seem to 
treat guests and audience members in a certain way, based on the gender of the host and the 
guest? In other words, how do hosts treat female guests compared to how they to treat male 
guests, and does the gender of the host play a part? Over the next several paragraphs, I will set 
the parameters for observing gender specific behavior in general, cite examples of these 
behaviors from several currently popular television talk shows and offer conclusions from 
several observations. 

One method of observing communication behaviors between the genders is to observe 
what is commonly called the Ordinate-Subordinate (O-S) relationship. The O-S relationship 


between males and females is probably the easiest to comprehend and the simplest to discuss as 
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well, primarily because it is very obvious to notice. In order to gather a better understanding of 
the O-S aspect, it may be necessary to turn back the clock, and look at how men and women 
have related to each other in the past. Going back as far as Ancient Greece, many societies and 
cultures have regarded females as second-class citizens, at best. There have been a few 
exceptions of women in past societies who were able to place themselves in positions of great 
power and prestige, but these are the extreme exceptions. For the most part women have been 
placed into subordinate positions, in predominately male-oriented, patriarchal societies. The 
United States of America is no exception. Although many advancements have been made during 
the past several decades to improve the status of women in our society, American culture is 
unfortunately still a predominately patriarchal one. 

The O-S relationship can reach across most relationships between men and women, from 
the business world, to domestic life, to intimate and friendly relationships. Many times, women 
are “framed” into the role of subordinate in a male-female relationship. Sometimes this will 
occur on purpose—some men recognize the situation and will take advantage of it. There are 
many instances however, where even the most simple of acts can unintentionally be taken as 
oppressive ones. One brief and common example is the act of a man opening a door for a 
woman. According to Tannen, “The status difference (of such an act) is implied by a 
metamessage of control: The woman gets to proceed, not because it is her right, but because he 
has granted her permission, so she is being framed as a subordinate... This is the dimension to 
which some women respond when they protest gallant gestures as chauvinist” (Tannen 34). 
However, for many men the act of opening a door for a woman is just a matter of being polite 


(Tannen). 
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Chivalrous acts, and others like them, tend to send off two forms of messages. One is the 
message itself, or the obvious meaning of the act. Another is the metamessage, or the 
“information about the relations among the people involved, and their attitudes toward what they 
are saying or doing and the people they are saying or doing it to” (Tannen 32). These messages 
and metamessages can often find themselves at cross-purposes. Some people may observe the 
man’s actions in the previous example as just being polite. The message is reinforced by the 
metamessage. For both parties involved, the usual response would more than likely be that the 
woman walks through the door and thanks the man. However, it is also very possible to view the 
man’s action as restrictive, dominating and even condescending to the woman. Some people 
argue that a chivalrous action, in a sense, reinforces a man’s culturally indoctrinated ordinate 
position over a woman. This is where the message and metamessage conflict and can cause 
some confusion and tension between men and women. 

The O-S aspect of men’s and women’s relationships certainly affects the communication 
practices used by them. Gender aside, if a person perceives another person as a subordinate in 
any given relationship (supervisor/employee, teacher/student, police officer/criminal, etc.), the 
communication patterns and traits exhibited by that person will be altered according to the 
setting of the situation, the psychological makeup of the participants, the topic being discussed, 
or a combination of these aspects. 

Aside from the O-S relationship, the thought processes men and women use in a given 
situation can also affect communication practices between the genders. To understand this 
concept, it is necessary to examine Carol Gilligan’s research concerning psychological 
development and how men and women make decisions. Gilligan’s research primarily discovered 


two sets of patterns and traits related to gender and decision making. For starters, it was 
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determined that women tend to think and make decisions in what is known as a “web” of 
relationships (Gilligan 32). In this web, the woman making a decision tries to include everyone 
involved in the action. Her decision is influenced by how she believes others may react to it. 

The most important thing for a woman in this frame of mind, is to include and accommodate 
everyone as much as possible, and to come up with a decision that is appealing to those involved. 
Because of this, women are seen in a compassionate, caring light. By trying to accommodate as 
many people as possible in a decision, women are perceived as selfless and considerate. 
Unfortunately for many women who employ the web process of thought, their personal concerns 
and goals may be put aside for the time being, in order to help others. Women may inadvertently 
place themselves at the “end of the line” and therefore expose a softer side that others could take 
advantage of, if they wanted. 

On the flip side of the coin however, psychological studies have shown that men do not 
employ the web process in their decision making. Men tend to use a more linear, logical pattern 
of problem solving (It should be noted that the term “logical” in this sense does not necessarily 
mean that the linear process is better or more sensible than the web process. It is used in this 
instance to describe a more predictable sequence of decision making). Basically, men tend to 
take a more patterned, sequenced approach to solving a problem. They will recognize a problem, 
analyze it and make a quick decision in order to reach the desired goal. Men tend not to concern 
themselves so much with other people and other factors of the situation. The linear process 
allows a person to look out more for their own sake than for others. Because of this men are not 
seen in the compassionate, caring light that women are. They are seen as aggressive, competitive 


and rising to meet any challenge and at times, inconsiderate as well. 
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After learning some basics about the O-S relationship and the linear and web thinking 
patterns, several questions arise when these concepts are applied to television talk shows: 
e Does the O-S relationship reveal itself on television talk shows? 
e Do male hosts assume an ordinate position with female guests or audience members? 
e If it can be established that male hosts do take an ordinate position, how does that affect 
the type and quality of advice or solutions presented to the female guests or audience 
members? 
e On the flip side, do female hosts assume an ordinate or subordinate position with male 
guests or audience members? 
e Does a talk show host’s general thinking pattern (linear or web) dictate how advice or 
solutions are given to guests or audience members? 
e Do male hosts “get to the point” more often and more quickly than female hosts? 
e Do female hosts exhibit the web trait more by trying to include as many people and 
aspects as possible, when dispensing advice? 
e How do the answers to these questions affect the overall value of the advice given on 
these shows? 
To help answer these questions, I have examined a day’s worth of programs by noting their 
topic(s) and guest(s). The shows observed were: 
e The Ananda Lewis Show 
e The Maury Povich Show 
e The Montel Williams Show 


e The Other Half 
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In the next several paragraphs, I will cite some observations made about each show and 
attempt to answer the questions that were posed earlier. The questions were modified somewhat 
so that they may be more easily answered for each individual program. The programs were 
observed on Monday, January 14, 2002. A quick chart that highlights the show title, guest(s), 


and expert guest(s) can be found in Appendix A. 


The Ananda Lewis Show 
“What’s Your Boiling Point?”Airdate: January 14”, 2002 

The main topic of this program was to observe how people reacted to rude behavior in 
public. The show consisted of a series of staged performances by actors who performed ritually 
rude tasks in front of others (constantly answering a cell phone and pager while on a date, kissing 
heavily in a crowded restaurant, etc.). The entire event, along with any reactions from members 
of the general public, were caught on videotape and played on the program. The actors and 
members of the general public were allowed to renew their acquaintances on stage after the taped 
segments were broadcast. A brief question and answer period for each guest then took place. At 
the end of the program, Dr. Robert Epstein spoke to the audience about techniques that could be 
used to defeat stress, which can be found in his new book, The Big Book of Stress Relief Games. 
e Did the O-S relationship reveal itself on this television talk show? 

It’s sort of difficult to tell if the O-S relationship is revealed in this program. Throughout the 
show, Ananda is well in control of the pace and delivery of the program, but for the most part 
she is reading lead-ins for taped video segments. After the segments are over however, she had 
the chance to interact with the members of the general public who had their experiences soured 


by her hired actors (the woman on her “cell phone date”; the couple who left the restaurant 
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because they were offended by the heavy kissing, etc.) and make up with them. She was very 
gracious and friendly to these people and provided them with gifts for being part of the joke. 
The guests were equally nice and gladly accepted the gifts. It is in this regard that the O-S 
relationship took place on the program, but it is such a light example, that it is almost not worth 
mentioning. Further observation on the program is necessary to successfully answer this 
question. 
e Did the female host assume an ordinate or subordinate position with male guests or audience 
members? 

When dealing with her guests on stage, Ananda took an ordinate position. She asked the 
questions, made several statements and observations of her own and thanked the guests for being 
such good sports. These traits are clearly indicative of having an ordinate position. 

When dealing with Dr. Epstein at the end of the program however, Ananda took more of a 
subordinate position. Much of this can be chalked up to the notion that normally the host allows 
the guest to say his or her piece and make their demonstration without interruption or 
interference. I think that’s what happened here. Ananda participated with the audience in the 
doctor’s exercises to allow him to make his points and to encourage the audience to participate. 
e Did the talk show host’s general thinking pattern (linear or web) dictate how advice or 

solutions were given to guests or audience members? 

Yes. This was evident throughout the entire show in one regard, when Ananda handed out 
gifts to practically everyone in the studio. Guests were given free dinners at New York 
restaurants and free massages, among other things. Every member of the studio audience was 
given a free stress ball and a free copy of Psychology Today magazine. One of the 


characteristics of the web based thinking pattern is to include as many people as possible in the 
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decision-making or communication process. One of the more obvious ways to include as many 

people as possible is to make sure they are all “equal”—and a good way for Ananda to insure 

this is to give everyone the same gift if possible. Again, when it came to advice, the entire studio 

audience was encouraged to participate with Dr. Epstein and Ananda. Large group participation 

is also a characteristic of the web-thinking pattern. 

e Did the female host exhibit the web trait by trying to include as many people and aspects as 
possible, when dispensing advice? 

Yes. This is especially evident in the segment with Dr. Epstein noted above. Ananda had the 
entire studio audience participate in the exercises given by Dr. Epstein. She also asked for 
audience reaction to the video clips before and after they were shown. Audience interaction 
seems to be a vital component of this program. 

e How do the answers to these questions affect the overall value of the advice given on these 
shows? 

Overall, the advice given on this program seems topical at best. The situations presented 
were fun to watch, but no real useful advice on how to avoid or deal with stressful situations was 


provided. Dr. Epstein’s tips were rather shallow and quite frankly not very helpful. 


The Maury Povich Show 
“Hidden Videos: Sexy Decoys, Cheating Husbands.” Airdate: January 1 4", 2002 
This program had several hidden camera setups where husbands, fiancées and boyfriends 
were placed in a room with a sexy female model decoy, to see if they made any advancement 
towards sexual favors. These men were also given lie detector tests to see if they had cheated on 


their female partners in the past. In every instance, the female was allowed to present her 
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individual situation on stage while the male was placed backstage or was allowed to present his 
opinion on videotape. In every instance the male was caught lying by the test given before the 
program and in every instance the male was caught on videotape making advancements towards 
the sexy decoy. 

e Did the O-S relationship reveal itself on this television talk show? 

Yes. In every segment presented, the guest was a female who appeared to be in trouble with 
her relationship, because she could not rely on her male partner’s fidelity. The men were 
presented as being rather callous, immature and selfish. The women were presented as being 
dependent, highly emotional and unsure of themselves. On the surface this may seem to put the 
male guests in the ordinate position. However, it is also possible that the female guests are in the 
ordinate position themselves. Accusations made by the female guests have more emotional 
impact, which can put them in the ordinate position with viewers. 

e Did the male host assume an ordinate position with female guests or audience members? 

Yes. The viewer was led to believe that female guests on the program would be lost without 
Maury’s help. Maury was not afraid to let his female guests know what he thought. In one 
instance, Maury seemed incredulous that his guest Chasity said she felt bad for her fiancée John. 
In another segment, Maury scolded Mahalia for leaving her seat when her boyfriend was 
introduced. He demanded that she not leave her seat the way a father would speak to a young 
daughter. The thing to keep in mind however is that Mahalia would not have left her seat if she 
had not been so angry over the hidden camera videotape that Maury had just shown her. The 


tape caught her boyfriend making advances to the sexy decoy. 
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e If it can be established that male hosts do take an ordinate position, how does that affect 
the type and quality of advice or solutions presented to the female guests or audience 
members? 

To begin, the program used extreme close-ups of the female guests throughout the entire 
show. In television production, extreme close-ups are often used to heighten emotion and drama. 
This technique leads the viewer to feel more sorry for the female guests than may be necessary. 
Several of the female guests on the program are in dire straits, to be certain. However, a case can 
be made that the constant use of extreme close-ups does heighten the emotional impact made 
upon the viewer, almost to the point of overkill. 

In addition, no real advice or help is ever given. Once the female guest was allowed to make 
her point, her male partner was allowed to present his side of the story. Maury then provided 
information about the lie detector results and/or presented more hidden camera footage. After 
this was done, a conclusion to the situation was almost demanded by the host. No offers of 
counseling after the program were tendered. 

Another emotional trick used by the program was to post pictures or video of any babies that 
the couple may have had together. When Chasity told John “it was over”, a videotape of the 
couple’s baby was plastered on the big screen monitor in the background of the stage and then 
presented on screen for the viewer at home to see fully. 

An interesting thing happened with the fifth female guest who was seven months pregnant by 
her boyfriend. While she was on the stage, Maury volunteered to withhold all the information 
from her, presumably for her own physical safety, as well as the baby’s. When the guest 


demanded to know the information, Maury gave it to her anyway. 
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e Did the talk show host’s general thinking pattern (linear or web) dictate how advice or 

solutions were given to guests or audience members? 

Maury’s general thinking pattern seemed to be extremely linear. With every segment, he set 
up the situation to be discussed, interviewed the guests, asked direct questions and almost 
demanded resolutions to the situations. These are traits that are generally associated with the 
linear thinking pattern. 

Another interesting thing that happened that could indicate the linear thinking process in the 
host occurred when the second male guest on the show admitted to infidelity and began to cry. 
Maury mentioned to the husband that “not many men cry.” 

e Did the male host get "to the point” more often and more quickly than female hosts? 

In the case of The Maury Povich Show, the purpose of each segment was presented very 
quickly, guests were introduced very quickly and any evidence was presented quickly. Maury 
“got to the point” more often and more quickly. However, it is almost too quick in my opinion. 
There seems to be little, if any time necessary to achieve a meaningful resolution. 

e How do the answers to these questions affect the overall value of the advice given on 

these shows? 

Again, absolutely no advice or help was given to couples, except for brief advice about not 
getting up during the show. Couples were left on their own after the program, although a brief 
update on each couple was provided. Otherwise, the viewing audience was led to believe that no 


outside help or counseling was given to the couples. 
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The Montel Williams Show 
“Moms Who Spy on their Teen Daughters” Airdate: January 1 4", 2002 

The topic of the program dealt with mothers who constantly spy on their teenage daughters. 
The mothers spy on their daughters in several ways, including looking through diaries, emptying 
dresser drawers, asking questions about the people their daughters associate with, etc. After 
discovering the reasons why the mothers do these things, Montel spent time asking the daughters 
how they felt about what happened to them. After the obvious responses came from the 
daughters, the rest of the program was spent trying to demonstrate to the mothers how harmful 
their behavior could be and also trying to patch things up between the mothers and daughters if 
necessary. 

e Did the O-S relationship reveal itself on this television talk show? 

The O-S relationship made itself apparent several times during the course of the program. 
Montel was in complete control of the content and pace of the program. Guests were definitely 
in the subordinate position on this program. Often, Montel would interrupt a guest so he could 
make his own point. 

e Did the male host assume an ordinate position with female guests or audience members? 

Again, Montel was definitely in control of the guests on this program, the majority of whom 
were female. Throughout the program he challenged the decisions the mothers made regarding 
how they were raising their daughters. Montel asked the mothers why they wouldn’t give their 
daughters a break (“If they haven’t learned it by now, when do you think they will?"). A male 
private investigator, who was interviewed at the end of the program, stated his approval of the 
mothers’ decisions. Montel was visibly upset on camera and argued with the private investigator 


until the next commercial break. 
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Another way that Montel took charge with this show was when he had J’ Naya and her 
mother speak to each other in an individual segment. Montel had J’Naya and her mother face 
each other and state their feelings about their situation. The overall feel of the segment 
resembled a game show with the constant use of extreme close-ups used to help increase the 
drama and suspense. Montel hovered over J’Naya and her mother while they talked, which left 
the viewer with the sense that if they didn’t finish speaking in a given period of time, that 
something would happen to them. This was the first segment to deal with the topic in which the 
mother and daughter(s) confronted each other. Each segment after that was continuously shorter 
in length. 

One thing that should be noted is that there were no teenage boys on the program with their 
mothers. A reason could be the target audience of the program—historically talk shows have 
gone after the female demographic and most of the time female guests and audience members 
will participate in the program. The logic is that female guests and audience members with 
problems that happen only to females, will help pull in more female viewers from home. The 
Maury Povich Show could be abiding by similar programming guidelines. 

e If it can be established that the male host did take an ordinate position, how did that affect 
the type and quality of advice or solutions presented to the female guests or audience 
members? 

One of the problems that I saw in Montel taking the ordinate position was that he constantly 
interrupted his guests. While one guest would be trying to make a point, Montel would cut that 
person off and try to establish his own position. This can only hurt the advice being given to the 
guests. Many of the points the host made were valid, in my opinion. Constant interruption 


however has a tendency to create a negative feeling in the person who is being cut off all the 
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time. It could be possible that any of the female guests who were constantly interrupted would 
not take the host’s advice seriously. 

e Did the talk show host’s general thinking pattern (linear or web) dictate how advice or 

solutions were given to guests or audience members? 

Because Montel assumes such an ordinate role, his advice is very direct and very linear- 
oriented. In several instances it seems that all one has to do is listen to Montel, and all of their 
problems will be solved. To his benefit, at least Montel allowed the mothers and daughters the 
opportunity to discuss their differences on the show and let the other know how they felt. The 
problem is that Montel had to put in his opinion about each situation at the end of every segment. 
There was almost a sense of the mothers and daughters in this program not being able to live 
their lives until Montel put his mark on the discussion. For instance, Montel gives a guarantee 
that Emerald will become rebellious when she’s 18, if something doesn’t change in her 
relationship with her mother. This is a bold step for a talk show host to take when it comes to 
people he barely knows. 

e Did the male host “get to the point” more often and more quickly than female hosts? 

As the program went on, the segments that dealt with individual mothers and daughters 
became shorter and shorter. This could be indicative of “getting to the point” but it can also be 
indicative of poor program planning. Above that however, the mothers and daughters who were 
highlighted during the later parts of the program did not get the exposure that the others did, and 
may therefore suffer as a result. 

e How do the answers to these questions affect the overall value of the advice given on 


these shows? 
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Quite frankly, the viewer is left in a confused state as to what to think. With the daughters all 
saying one thing, the mothers all saying something else and the expert guests espousing their 
opinions along with the host, it is tough to get a bead on the advice given in this program. 

Montel himself admits that the “jury is still out” regarding the issue at the end of the program. 
So any conclusive, definitive advice is never given. This is a change from the atmosphere 


generated by The Maury Povich Show, in which decisions had to be made on the spot. 


The other half 
“Numerology, ‘Sex & the City’ Party and Newest Hair Removal Techniques” 
Airdate: January 14"", 2002 

The Other Half touts itself as something fresh and new. Basically, three male hosts (Dick 
Clark, Danny Bonaduce and Mario Lopez) spend an hour speaking to a studio audience made up 
mostly of females about mostly female issues. These issues most often include dating, sexual 
relationships, gossip features and health and beauty tips. The program I examined included 
topics on numerology, hair removal techniques and gossip about the television series “Sex & the 
City.” 

e Did the O-S relationship reveal itself on this television talk show? 

The male hosts never took a complete ordinate position with the female guests or audience 
but they never took a complete subordinate position either. It was clear who the hosts were and 
what their job was. A more detailed analysis of each male host however, could lead into some 
more interesting findings. Danny, for instance, speaks much more loudly and much more often 


than Dick or Mario. However, whenever Dick begins to speak, the other hosts become quiet 
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very quickly. When Mario speaks, he is interrupted constantly by both. Again, a more detailed 
look could reveal interesting O-S relationships among the hosts. 

e Did the male hosts assume an ordinate position with female guests or audience members? 

Yes. The male hosts covered female issues and quite often sounded like they knew what was 
best. They were determined in their answers and opinions to some issues, although they did not 
necessarily press them upon the audience. The problem however, was that the topics were all 
over the place in their presentation. The first 20 minutes of the program had all three hosts 
talking about topics ranging from Dick Clark’s fly being open, new chairs on the set, a vote on 
Danny’s goatee being shaved off, new year’s resolutions and a lot of talk about “Sex & the 
City.” On that note, a discussion about “attached” women patronizing gay bars came up. The 
hosts posed the question, “If a married woman goes to a gay bar, is it considered cheating on her 
husband?” The conversation took an unfortunate turn from there when it began to turn into a 
series of gay jokes. 

e Ifit can be established that the male hosts did take an ordinate position, how did that 
affect the type and quality of advice or solutions presented to the female guests or 
audience members? 

Quite frankly with the majority of the issues being so topical, it was difficult to get a true 
read on the value of any advice given on the program. Numerology is a tough topic to argue for 
or against, so the quality of advice given there cannot truly be measured. The same applied for 
the segments on hair removal and “Sex & the City.” 

Perhaps the most serious issue discussed on the program came up during the opening 20 
minutes, when Danny admitted that he “fell off the wagon” during the holidays and had 


consumed an alcoholic beverage. Danny broke down on camera after stating he felt he let his 
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wife down, and Dick and Mario did their best to console him. Dick then made the topic more 
relevant to the viewing audience by asking Danny what he thought a man in his position should 
do. Would he want his wife or girlfriend to do the same thing that Danny’s wife did to help him? 
After saying “yes”, the rest of the conversation went back to “Sex & the City.” 

An interesting note to me is that the hosts almost seemed amazed that they could talk about 
these issues. They constantly had amazed looks on their faces and even sounded incredulous 
when they discussed either some topical or commonly known issues. 

e Did the talk show hosts’ general thinking pattern (linear or web) dictate how advice or 

solutions are given to guests or audience members? 

As mentioned above, while all three hosts exhibit the linear thinking pattern, Danny seemed 
to exhibit it more so than the others. As a result, Danny seemed to be a lot more headstrong with 
his advice and suggestions while Dick and Mario seemed to be a bit more hesitant. I did notice 
that Dick and Mario asked more questions than Danny did. 

e Did the male hosts “get to the point” more often and more quickly than female hosts? 

Not on this show. Again, the topics were all over the place, especially in the first 20 minutes. 
This segment appeared to be unscripted with the hosts often interrupting each other. There was a 
lot of idle chatter in every segment that only slowed down the presentations. 

e How do the answers to these questions affect the overall value of the advice given on this 

show? 

The advice given on this program was very topical and not in-depth, probably because the 
topics themselves were very topical and not in-depth. Therefore it is difficult to get a true read 
on the advice given on the show and how it may affect the viewing audience. Perhaps the 


strongest point of the show was when Danny admitted his drinking problem to the audience, but 
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the moment was lost when the discussion of the issue turned into a male-perspective issue on a 
program designed to appeal to women. This could cause some problems for the program in the 
future. How can three men take a serious issue such as alcoholism, and make it relevant to 
women? In this case they dealt with it by asking the rhetorical question, “How would you want 
your female significant other to help?” It makes me wonder if they can (or will) cover issues 


such as post-partum depression or breast cancer. 


Conclusions 
While the amount of data collected for this paper is woefully small, it should be obvious to 
the reader that several traits do appear almost immediately: 
1. Male hosts take a definite ordinate position with their guests and audiences 
2. Male hosts dispense advice and information rapidly 
3. Male hosts tend to “get to the point” faster than female hosts 
4. Male hosts practically demand a resolution to the conflict or situation presented 
5. Female hosts tend to include as much audience participation as possible and do their 
best to acclimate their guests and audience 
Obviously, more research needs to be done to further determine any true patterns that exist 
and find other patterns that were not displayed in these programs. One method of conducting 
further research may be to examine an entire week’s worth of these programs, using the criteria 
mentioned above. Another method may be to examine only one of the programs on a monthly or 
yearly basis, using these criteria. Whichever method may be chosen, it is important to conduct 
this research because it impacts so many people. Millions of people watch these programs 


everyday, and it is virtually guaranteed that some of them will take the advice given in these 
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programs to heart. Therefore, while these programs should take their topics seriously, they 
should also take the appropriate steps to insure that the advice being dispensed is given out just 


as seriously. 
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Appendix A 
MONDAY, JANUARY 14°", 2002 
PROGRA TOPIC EXPERT GUEST(S): NAMES & 
M GUEST TITLES/CAPTIONS 

THE “What’s Dr. Robert Phil and Kelly (actors); Vanessa 

ANANDA | Your Epstein, Editor-in- | and David: David got angry 
LEWIS Boiling Chief, Psychology | when he and his wife saw 
SHOW Point?” Today magazine _ | another couple kissing at a 

restaurant; 11 other guests and 
actors 

THE “Hidden None Chasity, 17: Wants to know if 

MAURY | Videos, John has had sex with anyone 

POVICH | Sexy else since they’ve been 
SHOW Decoys, together; 9 other guests 

Cheating 
Husbands.” 

THE “Moms Who | Carol Weston, J’Naya, 16: Wants her mom to 
MONTEL | Spy on their | Advice Columnist | stop spying on her; Emerald, 
WILLIAM | Teen and author of the | 13: Doesn’t know why her mom 

S SHOW | Daughters.” | book Girl Talk; spies on her; 4 other guests 
George Uthe, 
Private 
Investigator; 
Joshua Finer, 
President of 
Softwareforparent 
s.com. 
THE “Numerolog | Glynis McCants, | Captions match with guest’s 
OTHER | y, ‘Sex & Numerologist; camera shots. 
HALF the City’ Michelle Ornstein, 
Party, New | Founder of the 
Hair Enessa Wellness 
Removal Spa 


Techniques. 
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THE HARLEQUINS IN THE WEASLEY TWINS: JESTERS IN 
THE COURT OF PRINCE HARRY (AND J. K. ROWLING) 


Rebecca Whitus Longster 


The king he sits upon his throne/the world’s weight on his chest/ 
When your mind begins to race you’ve got no time to rest/ 
Where is my clown?/ I need him now, to take my troubles away/ 
The harlequin rushes in as his work begins for the day. 


—Fool’s Gold,” Blackmore’s Night 


I’d marry Fred and George Weasley if I could, if I were younger and unattached, if they 
were older and, well, real. The fact that polyandry is unconventional (not to mention illegal) 
probably wouldn’t bother them at all. 

Of all the characters in J.K. Rowling’s books, most people are drawn (as they’re intended 
to be) to Harry Potter—the young male Cinderella, consigned to the cupboard under the stairs 
instead of the kitchen hearth, with spiders to contend with rather than cinders. Harry is a 
wonderfully sympathetic protagonist, and his Aunt Petunia, Uncle Vernon, and Cousin Dudley 
make marvelous incarnations of the wicked stepmother and the ugly step—well, it would have to 
be “—brothers” in this case, wouldn’t it. Even more fun, to we who are addicted to the fairytale, 
is the fact that the story doesn’t end with “Cinderella” being whisked away to live happily ever 
after in the magical castle where he rightfully belongs; it only just begins there. (Those who 
aren’t as enamored of fairytales, unfortunately, often don’t make it that far, having gotten bogged 
down in the essential but sometimes tedious background Rowling must lay before we get to the 
“good part.” My advice is: read the second one first; the stories get better as you go along, and 


you’ll find them well worth the time invested.). 
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Harry is certainly an appealing character, and his life at Hogwarts with Ron and 
Hermione, Hagrid, Professor Dumbledore, Professor McGonegal and all the denizens of 
Gryffindor House, Ravenclaw, Hufflepuff and even Slytherin is, for the most part, an enviable 
one. However, taking his rightful place in the wizarding world, where he is revered almost as 
royalty, also has its risks—dangers that are unique to Harry because of who he is—the boy who 
lived—and in so doing nearly destroyed the evil Lord Voldemort. 

Lord Voldemort, or what’s left of him ten years after the curse with which he tried to kill 
the infant Harry rebounded upon him, breaking his power and nearly killing him, knows that at 
age eleven Harry will got to Hogwarts and thus re-enter the wizarding world, Voldemort’s own 
realm. So, by parasitically attaching himself, his essence, to a young wizard, Voldemort 
manages to go to Hogwarts as well and begins his campaign to kill Harry, regain his physical 
body, and return to power as the most evil dark wizard ever known. In Book I, Harry Potter and 
the Sorcerer’s Stone, Voldemort’s power is weak, watered down. In Book II, Harry Potter and 
The Chamber of Secrets, through the vehicle of his own schoolboy diary and the recreation of his 
youthful self, he is stronger but still not strong enough to kill Harry. Book IU, Harry Potter and 
The Prisoner of Azkaban, unravels more of the mystery surrounding Lord Voldemort’s followers 
and the murder of James and Lily Potter, but reveals little more about Voldemort himself. But in 
Book IV, Harry Potter and The Goblet of Fire, with the aid of his servant, Wormtail, the wizard 
who had betrayed the Potters and Sirius Black all those years ago, Voldemort begins his 
onslaught in earnest. Though he is once more thwarted in his efforts to kill Harry, he does 
manage to return to physical form, killing and discarding Cedric Diggory like a crumpled up wad 
of used paper in the process, and begins to gather the death eaters about him once again. Book 


V, The Order of the Phoenix, promises to be at least the beginning of a monumental struggle for 
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supremacy in the wizarding world—the evil wizards will join forces with the dark lord while the 
forces of good will undoubtedly coalesce around Albus Dumbledore, headmaster of Hogwarts 
and the only person Voldemort has ever feared, and of course, around Harry. 

As the stories become more serious with each book, maturing as it were as Harry, Ron, 
and Hermione mature, the resident practical jokers—Fred and George Weasley—begin to 
function more and more as harlequins, jesters in the court of the young prince, Harry Potter, 
whose very name is a blending of the royal with the common place, and in the service of his 
creator, J. K. Rowling. 

One of the reasons Rowling’s books are so popular is the richness of detail with which 
they’re endowed. (She’s particularly good with names—Sirius Black, for instance.) Another is 
the fact that all of those details can trace their ancestry to literary conventions that reach all the 
way back into antiquity: the convention of “the fair unknown,” raised in obscurity and adversity 
only to find that he or she was born to the purple, from Luke Skywalker back to King Arthur; the 
convention of the unseen world existing side by side with the one we accept as normal and 
peopled with beings exotic in appearance but unsettlingly familiar in action and motivation, from 
Tolkien’s Frodo Baggins to Shakespeare’s Puck; and of course the eternally popular convention 
of the elemental struggle between good and evil, told and retold to every generation from 
Stephen King’s The Stand clear back to The Bible itself. Rowling’s success and that of her 
novels rests largely upon her ability to translate these ancient conventions into contemporary 
characters, settings, and events. Many writers have also employed the convention, in one guise 
or another, of the harlequin or jester, and here again, Rowling is no exception. 

The court jester or fool as he was sometimes called, has played an essential part in 


literature at least as far back as King Lear. Traditionally, the jester’s main functions are to aid 
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the royal or noble lords and ladies, to provide amusement or diversion from the worries of the 
day, often to act as a conduit by which intelligence is gathered or purposefully dispersed, and 
occasionally to provide misdirection, diverting attention from the activities of the noble for one 
reason or another. It is within this tradition that we locate Fred and George Weasley in the 
ongoing Harry Potter tale. As the subject matter of the stories becomes more serious, the need 
for the talents of the harlequin grows, and the characters of Fred and George become more 
prominent, from the two of them getting bare mention now and then in Book I to the twins 
enacting a parallel story line or subplot throughout Book IV. 

It’s obvious from the outset that Fred and George are adept at providing laughter, which 
often offsets the tension and stress the other characters are under. What may be less than 
obvious is that these twin jesters function not merely as comic relief, but also—like the 
traditional court jester—as aids to the prince and as masters of misdirection. Just as the fool in 
King Lear acted on the surface as the king’s court jester but bore more importantly an underlying 
significance as the voice of Lear’s conscience, so too do Fred and George provide needed comic 
relief on the surface, while often simultaneously engaging in some mysterious activity behind the 
scenes (like inventing joke sweets). These jesters serve, at one and the same time, to distract the 
other characters within the tale from their worries and to deflect the readers’ attention from 
events and issues the writer doesn’t want us investigating just yet. My feeling is that Rowling 
writes these characters so well because she herself is an adept at subtle, and often humorous, 
misdirection. 

We first meet Fred and George in Book J at the train station and you can tell already they 
these two are jokesters when Fred accuses his mother of mistaking him for Fred when he’s really 


George—and then admits he really is Fred just before running through the barrier and onto 
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platform nine and three quarters. They are the first to recognize Harry as they help him get his 
trunk on board the Hogwarts Express, but aside from telling their mother, brothers Ron and 
Percy, and younger sister, Ginny, they are very matter-of-fact about it, simply introducing 
themselves and Ron when they get back on the train and then moving on. As the train pulls out 
of the station, they see Ginny crying and running alongside, so one of them sticks his head out 
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the window and calls to her, saying “don’t cry, Ginny!” and promising to send her a Hogwarts 
toilet seat. Thereafter, we see very little of Fred and George until they turn up again in chapter 
nine and we learn that they are on the Gryffindor house quidditch team. In the next chapter, 
Oliver Wood, the team captain, characterizes them as a “pair of human bludgers themselves,” 
indicating their good-natured but full-tilt, head-long approach to everything. They are virtually 
irrepressible, and just before their first match with Harry as seeker, Fred and George illustrate 
their unwillingness to take much of anything seriously by interrupting Wood’s pep talk. 

“Okay, men,” [Wood] said,. 

“And women,” said chaser Angelina Johnson. 

“And women,” Wood agreed. “This is it.” 

“The big one,” said Fred Weasley. 

“The one we’ve all been waiting for,” said George. 

“We know Oliver’s speech by heart,” Fred told Harry. ““We were on the team last 

year” (p. 185). 

Then, during the Christmas holidays it happens that all the Weasleys at Hogwarts— 

Percy, Fred, George, and Ron—stay at school over the break and the twins amuse themselves by 
plaguing Percy, jamming his “Weasley” sweater over his head and “frog marching” him off to 


the dining hall on Christmas morning, then aggravating him into “chasing them all over 
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Gryffendor tower because they’d stolen his prefect badge.” Percy, with his prim and proper 
(one wouldn’t want to say “priggish”) ways, is a perfect foil for Fred and George, presenting 
them throughout the tale with countless opportunities to act the clowns and make him the one 
who looks foolish. Nevertheless, in the Book I, the twins stay very much in the background, 
though one is never allowed to forget about them completely, as illustrated by one telling 
incident at the end of the book. 

After Harry, with the help of Ron and Hermione, has won through to save the sorcerer’s 
stone, he awakens some days later in the hospital wing still weak but on the mend from Lord 
Voldemort’s final attack. Professor Dumbledore is at his bedside. After reassuring Harry as to 
the safety of his friends and the stone, and in order to end Harry’s numerous questions, 
Dumbledore remarks upon the pile of candy and gifts sent by Harry’s friends and well-wishers. 
“T believe your friends Misters Fred and George Weasley were responsible for trying to send you 
a toilet seat,” he tells Harry, with a smile in his voice. “No doubt they thought it would amuse 
you. Madam Pomphery, however, felt it might not be very hygenic, and confiscated it.” 

In the third chapter of Book II, Fred and George show up again, in their father’s 
enchanted Ford Anglia, with Ron in the back seat, to rescue Harry from the Dursleys who have 
locked and barred him into his room. Harry’s locked in his room because Dobby, a well- 
meaning house elf, ruins Uncle Vernon’s carefully planned dinner party with a potential client 
and his wife by levitating and then deliberately dropping a desert pudding on the spotless kitchen 
floor. Immediately after the incident, Harry receives a warning from the Ministry of Magic, 
outlining the penalties to underage wizards for using magic outside of school, and Uncle Vernon, 
now knowing that Harry can’t do magic without getting expelled (which means he won’t), 


determines to lock him away and keep him from returning to Hogwarts at all. Through the bars 
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the Dursleys have installed on his bedroom window, as Mr. Weasley’s turquoise Ford Anglia 
hovers over the backyard of # 4 Privit Drive, Harry fills Ron in on what’s happened and why 


999 


they can’t magic him out of the room either. ‘““We don’t need to,” Ron says, “jerking his head 
toward the front seat and grinning. “You forget who I’ve got with me’” whereupon Ron and the 
twins proceed to pull the bars off the window (p. 25). While Harry quickly and quietly gathers 
what’s in his room, George picks the lock on his bedroom door with a hairpin. Fred remarks, 
‘A lot of wizards think it’s a waste of time, knowing this sort of muggle trick . . . but we feel 
they’re skills worth learning, even if they are a bit slow” (p. 26). Then the twins go down the 
stairs and do the same to the cupboard door to get Harry’s trunk. Fred and George are clearly 
having a good time, willing, even eager, to take whatever chances and break whatever rules they 
need to in order to help a friend, particularly Harry—even when, as it almost invariably turns 
out, they get caught—and have to face their mother. (Molly Weasley is sweet natured and 
nurturing and smaller than all of her sons, but when angered or worried, her wrath does justice to 
the legacy of her red hair.). 

Thereafter, one begins to notice that the twins always seem to turn up when things get too 
serious. They try to protect Harry from the rogue bludger that tries to kill him in the quidditch 
match and even get mad at Wood for his pre-game, “get-the-snitch-or-die- trying” remark, when 
Harry insists that they protect the rest of the team and let him deal with the rogue bludger 
himself. Then as the attacks on muggle-borns and others increase, and more and more of the 
students begin to suspect that Harry is the heir of Slytherin and the one who has opened the 
chamber and set the monster loose, Fred and George come to his rescue again. By gaily making 
obeisance to him as the heir of Slytherin, constantly asking him whom he is planning to attack 


next, and heralding his approach with a cry of “make way for the heir of Slytherin! Seriously 
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dangerous wizard coming!” they illustrate how ludicrous they find the idea. Naturally, Percy 
doesn’t find this behavior amusing, nor does young Ginny, now in her first year at Hogwarts. 
But Harry doesn’t mind, in fact it makes him feel better knowing that someone at least finds the 
idea ridiculous. 

Except for some routine Percy-baiting in Diagon Alley before they all leave for school, 
the twins don’t show up much until well into Book HI. At the end of chapter nine, when Harry, 
in response to the psychic onslaught occasioned by the dementors’ presence, passes out and falls 
from his broomstick in the middle of a quidditch match, Fred and George as well as the rest of 
the team, Ron, and Hermione, are at his bedside when he wakes up in the hospital wing. And 
although they joke about Wood trying to drown himself in the showers, they are also the first to 
console him and adamantly insist that he not “beat himself up” about missing the snitch and 
thereby losing the match. (It’s worth noting here that the twins are also the ones to tell Harry 
about Cedric Diggory, the Hufflepuff seeker, catching the snitch before he realized what had 
happened to Harry and then trying, in the spirit of fair play, to call off the win in favor of a 
rematch. His request isn’t allowed, but through this brief vignette, the writer gives us an 
important glimpse into Cedric’s character, makes us admire, respect, and identify with him, 
which is later important to the denouement of Book IV). But it is just a few short pages later that 
the twins perform one of their essential functions as jesters—by presenting Harry with some vital 
intelligence/information they’ ve acquired: the Marauder’s map. 

Created by “Messrs. Moony, Wormtail, Padfoot, and Prongs,” self-proclaimed 
“purveyors of aids to magical mischief makers,” the Marauder’s map is a scrap of parchment 
with unique properties; it shows, by their full names, the people who are in the castle or on the 


grounds and where they are (and even what they’re saying in miniscule speech balloons), and it 
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outlines all of the rooms and corridors therein—including the secret tunnels from the castle. It is, 
as Fred says, the “secret to [their] success,” and they give it to Harry ostensibly so that he can 
sneak into the village of Hogsmeade. The map also, and more importantly, turns out to be the 
axis upon which turn several events crucial to the climax of Book III and to some of the events in 
Book IV. After giving Harry the map, the twins virtually disappear for the rest of the book, 
again awaiting serious need. 

Both the seriousness and the need appear in abundance, beginning with the opening 
sequence of Book IV, The Goblet of Fire. Nearly twice as long as any of the preceding books in 
the series, The Goblet of Fire also contains the most mature content we’ve seen thus far. This is 
the point at which, if any doubted it before, the story reveals itself as something beyond the 
meant-for-children-and-therefore-easy-to-dismiss, modern fairytale. 

Unlike the previous three installments in the series, Book IV begins not in the Dursley’s 
house at #4 Privet drive but in the small village of Little Hangleton, on the outskirts of which 
sets a house that the villagers still call “the Riddle house.” “Once a fine looking manor, and 
easily the largest and grandest building for miles around, the Riddle house was now damp, 
derelict, and unoccupied,” (p. 1) and all that the villagers remember about it is that it’s 
occupants, the elderly Mr. and Mrs. Riddle and their grown son, Tom, had died there under 
mysterious circumstances fifty years earlier. The murderer, if indeed they had been murdered, 
had never been apprehended. It is to this place, the family manse, that the essence of Lord 
Voldemort returns, attended by only one very servile, very frightened servant—Wormtail. In 
this one short chapter, we are given a glimpse into the dark madness of Lord Voldemort’s mind 
and are witness to his casual murder of the old muggle caretaker who, upon seeing a flickering 


light in the house, had come to investigate. And at the end of this first chapter, as the old muggle 
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falls to the floor dead, fourteen-year-old Harry Potter awakens, his lightening bolt scar burning, 
in the house on Privet drive, some 200 miles away. That Book IV begins in this sobering way 
indicates from the outset that this will not be just another light-hearted installment in the story of 
Harry Potter. Fortunately, like Lord Voldemort, Fred and George arrive upon the scene very 
early. 

Having come with Ron and Mr. Weasley via “floo powder” to pick Harry up from the 
Dursleys’ so he can go with them to the Quidditch World Cup, Fred and George immediately 
resume their duties as court jesters. After they’ve brought Harry’s trunk from his bedroom to the 
living room fireplace, Fred “accidentally” drops some sweets from his pocket, stoops 
apologetically to scoop them all back up, and steps into the emerald colored flames to go back to 
the Burrow, the Weasley’s home. George follows immediately with the trunk, and then Ron. 
Before Harry can step into the fireplace, however, he is stopped short by a muffled gagging 
sound and turns to see his cousin, Dudley, gagging on his own tongue—which is now at least a 
foot long. Pandemonium ensues as Mr. Weasley earnestly tries to help and explain at the same 
time and the Dursleys all react in a typically hysterical manner. At Mr. Weasley’s urging, Harry 
steps into the flames and goes on to the Burrow, taking with him the sight of Mr. Weasley 
blasting the mantle ornaments Uncle Vernon is throwing at him out of the air and Aunt Petunia 
trying to rip Dudley’s increasingly long tongue from his mouth while Dudley, still gagging and 
now weighed down by his engorged tongue, tries to fend her off. When he arrives in the 
Butrow’s fireplace, Fred helps him out and immediately asks, “Did he eat it?” and when Harry 
answers in the affirmative, everyone in the kitchen—Fred, George, Ron, Bill and Charlie—bursts 
into laughter. By the time a very exasperated Mr. Weasley apparates in the small kitchen and 


Mrs. Weasley joins them, we discover that the “ton-tongue toffee” is just one of the novelty 
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items Fred and George have invented for Weasley’s Wizard Wheezes, the fledgling joke shop 
the twins want to open in earnest after they finish their last year at Hogwarts. Everyone finds 
Fred and George’s fake wands and joke sweets very innovative and amusing—everyone except 
Mrs. Weasley, that is, as she once again makes quite clear to the twins. 

When, the next morning, Mr. Weasley and all the younger wizards are preparing to leave 
for the Quidditch World Cup match, Mrs. Weasley spots something in George’s pocket and is 
instantly furious. With repeated summoning charms, she strips both Fred and George of every 
ton-tongue toffee they have left, even those in the lining of George’s coat and the cuffs of Fred’s 
jeans, all the while berating them for not destroying the toffees as they’d been told and for 
wasting their time with this nonsense instead of trying to graduate well and go to work for the 
Ministry of Magic like Percy. The twins, irresolute in their determination to open the joke shop 
after graduation, had intended to sell the toffees at the match in order to add to their start-up 
money. Disappointed at being thwarted, they leave without even saying good-bye to their 
mother. They recover their normal good humor quickly, however, when they get to the 
campgrounds where the match will be played and bet all the money they have left—as well as a 
joke wand that turns into a rubber chicken—on the match. They place a unique bet: that Ireland 
will win the world cup match, but Viktor Krum (the Bulgarian seeker) will get the snitch— 
which is exactly what happens. With identical grins, they climb over the backs of the chairs in 
the top box as soon as the match is over and go, their hands out, to collect their winnings. 

That very night, after nearly everyone except the Irish has quieted down from the 
boisterous celebration of Ireland’s victory, dark wizards, hooded and masked, march through the 
campgrounds, magically holding aloft, contorting, and spinning in the air the muggle 


campground manager and his family. Chaos ensues, and Mr. Weasly sends the younger children 
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to hide in the woods while he, Bill, Charlie, and Percy hurry out to aid other Ministry 
representatives in trying to stop the dark wizards, who’s ranks are swelling as they advance, from 
mistreating and perhaps even killing the muggles. What ultimately breaks up the burgeoning 
throng of dark wizards, though, is not the Ministry of Magic representatives but the appearance 
in the night sky of the Dark Mark—the sign of Lord Voldemort. This incident seems to set the 
tone for the rest of the story in Book IV. 

As Mr. Weasly and other Ministry officials work overtime to repair the damage and “sort 
out’ the confusion occasioned by the dark wizards’ march, the children return to school, and at 
the welcoming feast, learn of the Tri-Wizard Tournament that will be taking place at Hogwarts 
this year. Because of the truly dangerous nature of the Tournament, Dumbledore and the 
headmaster and mistress of the other two competing schools—Durmstrang and Beauxbatons 
agree upon an age restriction. No one under 17 or below 6" year will be allowed to enter— 
making Fred, George, Harry, and Ron ineligible (of course the twins try anyway and end up with 
some comical grey beards for their trouble.). 

Events take an alarming turn when Harry’s name emerges from the goblet of fire anyway, 
making him the fourth and youngest champion in an extremely dangerous tournament that is 
only supposed to have three, and those older and more experienced than he. Harry is compelled 
to participate because being selected by the goblet of fire constitutes a binding magical contract 
that must be fulfilled, and most of the students, aside from the Gryffindors, are less than pleased 
to see Harry participating in the Tournament. Most of them prefer to support Cedric Diggory, 
the original champion chosen to represent Hogwarts, and once more, Harry finds himself 


shunned by many of his schoolmates. As if that weren’t bad enough, Ron, who has finally had 
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enough of living in his brothers’ and now Harry’s shadow, refuses to believe Harry when he says 
he didn’t enter. 

Finally escaping from the Gryffindor common room where, led by Fred and George (one 
of them last seen juggling butter beer bottles), a wild celebratory party is taking place, Harry 
enters his dorm room to find a resentful and disbelieving Ron waiting. Harry is stung by Ron’s 
attitude, having been sure that Ron and Hermione at least would believe him. The boys have 
words, and thereafter, until after the first task, they aren’t on speaking terms with each other, 
each refusing—in the way of teenage boys—to be the first to make a move toward reconciliation. 
So, in addition to having to endure the resentment of most of his classmates, the harassment of 
unwanted publicity, and his more than justifiable fear of the upcoming first task, Harry is bereft 
of the aid and support of one of his best friends. 

Throughout the rest of the book, when things get most intense in the action of the main 
plot, our attention is invariably diverted by a whispered conversation between the twins 
containing words of interest—like “accuse” and “blackmail,” by a half-overheard conversation 
between them and Mr. Bagman; or by Fred and George sending an owl to someone; they won’t 
say who. The twins are up to something and we all know it, but what could it be? In this way, 
Rowling makes her best use of her harlequins, by using them to distract Harry, Ron, Hermione— 
and us. Just at the point when any of us might begin to speculate—regarding the tournament, 
Mad-eye Moody, and any number of other oddities—we’re suddenly reminded that the twins are 
up to something. Whatever it is, they’re keeping it a secret, and our curiosity about their mystery 
supercedes, at least for the moment, our investigation of these other matters—amatters the writer 
wants unfolded in her own time and in her own way. Rowling succeeds admirably in using the 


twins’ activities as sub-plot to deflect our attention from the main action at key points, so that all 
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things are revealed as she intends them to be, just as they have been in each preceding 
installment in the tale. When all is at last revealed, we recognize, in retrospect, that these events 
have led to the only logical conclusion. Now, it all makes sense. However, by the end of this 
installment, something that is very unexpected has also happened—one very small, very subtle, 
yet very significant thing. 

Because of all he endures during the Tri-Wizard Tournament and its aftermath— 
particularly Voldemort’s return to a physical body, the murder of Cedric Diggory, and the unique 
outcome of his duel with Voldemort—Harry has not only matured, he has aged. He has, in fact, 
come of age—and in so doing, he has come into his legacy as James and Lily Potter’s son. The 
heir apparent has become the heir in fact. Somehow there has taken place a subtle shift, which 
can first be seen, appropriately enough, in his relationship with Fred and George, and is 
illustrated when the Hogwarts Express, taking them all back home for the summer, arrives at 
King’s Cross. 

When Harry presses upon the twins the thousand galleons of Tournament prize money, 
telling them to open their joke shop, telling them that he could use as laugh, that everyone would 
soon need laughter more than ever, their protests are genuine but somehow feeble in the face of 
Harry’s determination, as if they sense that no protest they make will work. Suddenly it doesn’t 
matter that they are two years older than Harry—he is grown, he is royal, and somehow they, and 
we, recognize that. And by funding their joke shop, Harry is validating their position as his 
harlequins—purveyors of entertainment, diversions, and invaluable aid to the nobles of the court 
that is even now assembling. They have taken their rightful place, as jesters extraordinaire, in 
the court of young Harry Potter, who has also taken his rightful place—as now prince, and future 


king. 
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HARRY POTTER: STORY DYNAMICS AND THE 
INTERCONNECTION OF MARGIN AND CENTRE 
Nupur Sen 


For those who had read J.K. Rowling’s classic Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone, the 
film adaptation proved to be disappointing. Much of the charm of the book derives from Harry’s 
life in Hogwarts, the school of wizardry, in which Rowling’s stories are set. In a life centred 
around lessons with Professors Snape, Flitwick, and McGonagall, and Quidditch, the wizard 
sport in which Harry excels, the adventures that Harry and his friends, Ron and Hermione, find 
themselves confronted by—and which the film prioritizes - are clearly on the periphery of school 
life. Fights with trolls or encounters with three-headed dogs such as Fluffy are interruptions of 
the normal school routine. The sense of a life on the margins—a kind of imagistic or 
experiential marginalia inscribed on the borders of an otherwise normal school life—is 
reinforced by episodes in which Harry and his friends explicitly flout school rules, deviating 
from the normal and prescribed course. 

A significant example of this is the episode of the troll, which is let loose during 
Halloween. The moment stuttering Professor Quirrell, teacher of Defense against the Dark Arts, 
bursts into the Great Hall where the feasting has begun to announce the troll and headmaster 
Dumbledore asks students to disperse quietly to their dormitories, Percy, Ron’s elder brother and 
Gryffindor house prefect, takes charge: “Follow me! Stick together, first years! No need to fear 
the troll if you follow my orders! Stay close behind me, now. Make way, first years coming 
through! Excuse me, I’m a prefect!” (Rowling 173). The film, focusing on the Gryffindors, 
shows a long line of students, of which Harry and Ron form a part, following Percy. We then 


see Harry stopping suddenly, remembering that Hermione, who was absent from the feast, is 
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unaware that a troll has been let loose. The film clearly shows the two children following a 
deviant course, as the line of Gryffindors following Percy and Ron and Harry go in two different 
directions. Rowling herself describes it thus: 
Ducking down, they joined the Hufflepuffs going the other way, slipped down a 
deserted side corridor, and hurried off toward the girls’ bathroom (Rowling 173). 

Thereafter, both Rowling and the film follow Harry and Ron to the girls’ bathroom as 
attention shifts away from the Gryffindors and the other students to Harry, Ron, and the troll. 
Thus, it is here in the margins that the real story, the one we are interested in, is contained. What 
is Fluffy guarding? or who released the troll?—questions incidental to school life become 
central issues for us, forming a continuous narrative which the film gives primacy to in its effort 
to encapsulate the essence of a three hundred and nine page novel in the requisite two or three 
hours permitted a film. Even in the book, our attention like Harry’s is diverted, as the 
filmmakers realize, to the margins. It is the story in the margins that makes us appreciate and get 
interested in the central issue in Harry’s life: school. That Hogwarts forms but a backdrop to 
Harry’s adventures is a fact recognized not merely by the filmmakers, but is one acknowledged 
by Rowling’s title as well: Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone. Our focus is on Harry and the 
sorcerer’s stone or the chamber of secrets or the goblet of fire. 

There are two issues I want to discuss here. The first is that all stories originate of 
necessity in the periphery or the margins of what would be regarded as a normal or usual course 
of existence. The gaze is drawn toward the unusual, the solitary individual, or the outsider. This 
true not merely of fairy stories such as “Cinderella” or “Snow White” in which reader attention 
and sympathy are drawn toward the marginalized character, but in novels such as Jane Eyre or 


Camus’s The Outsider or Joyce’s Portrait. The second issue, not wholly unrelated to the first, is 
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that the dynamics of a story necessitate an ongoing tension and interconnection between the 
margin and the centre, where interest in each is determined by the existence of the other and the 
extension of one into the other. 

There are, in a manner of speaking, two stories in every Harry Potter series. One 
narrates Harry’s encounter with trolls and other monsters which bring him to a confrontation 
with Voldemort, the dark wizard whom he first inexplicably defeated as a babe, thus becoming a 
legend; the other narrates Harry’s life as a boy famous for that feat, as a student in Hogwarts 
with all its trials: Snape’s meanness and his ongoing rivalry with Draco Malfoy. Harry’s 
adventures, at least in Rowling’s book, are on the fringes of his school life. The existence of the 
sorcerer’s stone, as we repeatedly hear, is supposed to be unknown to the students. Hagrid, who 
collects the stone from Gringott’s Bank, insists that this is private business, forbidding Harry to 
ask any questions. Eavesdropping on a conversation between Quirrell and Snape, Harry 
overhears much the same thing. Explaining why he decided to meet Quirrell in the forest, Snape 
says, “Oh, I thought we'd keep this private. Students aren’t supposed to know about the 
Sorcerer’s Stone, after all” (Rowling 226). Even Professor McGonagall, after hearing that the 
stone is in danger of being stolen, tells Harry, Ron, and Hermione that the stone and its welfare 
are none of their business. 

The story that this adventure frames is that of Hogwarts school and the other wizards. 
But this too, as Rowling makes clear, is on the periphery of another life: life as we know it in the 
non-magic world of Muggles, humans lacking the magical powers of the wizards. Whereas the 
film, choosing to focus on Harry and the central story—what we think of as central, at any rate— 
begins from the perspective of the wizards, Rowling commences her story from the perspective 


of the Muggles. A comparison of the two opening scenes will make this clearer. 
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The film opens dramatically with the entrance of Dumbledore who, watched by a tawny 
cat, proceeds to put out the lights on the street. Dumbledore then greets the cat, who turns out to 
be Professor McGonagall. She springs forward, transforming herself into a woman. It is while 
they are conversing that Hagrid enters on his scooter carrying the child. As Dumbledore places 
the child on the doorstep of the house nearby, we see the lightning shaped scar on the child’s 
forehead, the letter addressed to the Dursleys, and realize as Dumbledore wishes him luck, that 
this is Harry Potter (The scar would of course have spoken to those familiar with the book before 
the film was released.) Dumbledore’s cloak, the way Hagrid enters, the hints that we have from 
McGonagall that Harry is an unusual child all signal the presence of the wizard world. Ina 
flagrant reversal of the norms, we proceed from accepting this as normal to the world of the 
Dursleys. 

But the scene the film opens with occurs in the latter half of Chapter One of Rowling’s 
book. She commences her work by introducing the Dursleys: 

Mr. and Mrs. Dursley, of number four, Privet Drive, were proud to say that they 
were perfectly normal, thank you very much. They were the last people you’d 
expect to be involved in anything strange or mysterious, because they just didn’t 
hold with such nonsense (Rowling 1). 

This is the first hint of a story that will revise conceptions of normalcy not merely to 
include games played on broomsticks, mail by owl, and wands, cloaks, and spell books as the 
regular equipment of school-going children, but to replace what we have thus far held to be 
normal: the world of the Dursleys. 

The Potters are obliquely introduced. They are the skeleton, as it were, in the Dursley 


cupboard: “Mrs. Potter was Mrs. Dursley’s sister, but they hadn’t met for several years; in fact, 
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Mrs. Dursley pretended she didn’t have a sister, because her sister and her good-for-nothing 
husband were as unDursleyish as it was possible to be” (Rowling 2). In Rowling’s book, Harry 
is, right from the start, on the margins of Dursley life. The Dursley living room holds “no sign at 
all that another boy live(s) in the house, too” (18). Harry is confined to his room when guests 
appear and sent away to Mrs. Figg, when the Dursley’s take their son Dudley out. Made to wear 
Dudley’s hand-me-downs, to cook breakfast, and denied birthday parties and presents, Harry 
exists not only on the periphery of Dursley consciousness, but leads a marginalized existence as 
well (Although one might argue that the Dursleys so fear that Harry will disrupt their cherished 
normalcy, that he occupies a central position in their consciousness.) With his ability to grow his 
hair back in a day, free boa constrictors from captivity, and to fly up to school rooftops to escape 
Dudley and his band, Harry poses as much of a threat to Muggle life as the trolls and monsters he 
confronts do to wizard life. Harry’s abilities threaten to destroy the safe zone between the 
possible and the impossible as the trolls and monsters threaten to destroy the boundary between 
creative and destructive forces. 

But whereas Harry like Fluffy and the trolls must be forcibly confined and restricted to 
the margins, the wizard world and its inhabitants keep themselves exclusive, remaining by 
choice on the periphery of Muggle life. In the latter half of Chapter One, when the focus shifts 
from the Dursleys to Dumbledore and McGonagall, the latter cannot help commenting acidly on 
the foolishness of wizards who have allowed themselves to be seen by Muggles as they celebrate 
Voldemort’s downfall: “You’d think they’d be a bit more careful, but no—even the Muggles 
have noticed something’s going on. It was on their news ...” (10). 

Thus the wizard world which we and the filmmakers prioritize as central is on the 


periphery of Muggle life. Although the wizards choose to remain out of sight, as Rowling’s 
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second book makes clear, an element of compulsion tinges their choice. A character in The 
Chamber of Secrets explains that the wizards keep to themselves in order to escape the 
persecution and witch-hunts of uncomprehending Muggles. Yet, the fact that they do have a 
choice facilitates their shift in the story from the periphery to the centre. We might almost say 
that the wizard world has two margins: the frontier between the wizards and the monsters and 
dark wizards and that between the wizards and the Muggles. Confined to the first chapter or two 
of the story and to a paragraph or two of the last chapter, spatially the Dursleys, representative of 
the Muggles, do literally occupy the margins of the story, receding into the background as Harry 
and his adventures take over. 

Yet in another sense, in terns of its location in the city of London, the wizard world exists 
in the interstices of the ordinary world. Human eyes slide from a bookshop to a record shop, 
passing over the Leaky Cauldron, the famous pub frequented by wizards, in their middle. Stones 
in the wall behind the Leaky Cauldron re-arrange themselves to reveal Diagon Alley, where 
wizards buy their equipment. Hogwarts Express leaves King’s Cross station from platform nine 
and three-quarters, which lies beyond the pillar between platforms nine and ten. The fascination 
of this world resides in the fact that somewhere on the borders of our world lies the fantastic 
world of wizards. When Harry wonders whether wands and cauldrons are to be had in London, 
Hagrid replies: “If yeh know where to go” (67). 

Wizards do know where to go, and it is by defining themselves as an exclusive group, 
entry to which is select and difficult, that the wizards re-define the borders of wizard and Muggle 
life to form (to provide a visual image) a small centre surrounded by a large, thick border rather 
than a narrow border around a large centre. If size alone were the major defining point, the 


Muggles would by their sheer number be at the centre. 
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Rowling’s revisions of the categories of normal and weird also facilitate this shifting of 
borders. Confronted by the concept of the Muggle phenomenon of static photographic images, 
Ron exclaims: “What, they don’t move at all? Weird!” (103). People sidling in and out of 
photographic frames or waving out of them define for Ron the usual and the normal. For people 
like Harry and Dean, who are familiar with Muggle Sports, Quidditch resembles basketball or 
football. But the majority of Hogwarts students are unfamiliar with these games. Thus, for the 
reader, everything in the familiar world becomes characterized as an alien phenomenon, a 
strange part of the weird world of Muggles. 

In this shifting of categories and borders, Harry’s status shifts, changing from that of 
insignificant boy to a legend, the hero of a story in a world in which people with such awfully 
common names as Harry Potter can take centre stage while the more uncommonly named Draco 
Malfoys and Hermione Grangers recede to more marginal roles. The success and appeal of 
Rowling’s fantasy lies in this triumph of the common and the insignificant in a world which, 
though priding itself on its normalcy, favours the unusual and the unique. 

But our interest in the margin and the marginalized is not always a need for the margin to 
triumph and occupy central position. While our gaze is drawn to the cupboard under the stairs 
and the skinny Harry Potter constantly pushed out of the way is one of sympathy, the equally 
fascinated gaze we turn toward the troll is overlaid with fear. 

Once Hogwarts and the wizard world have been successfully established as occupying 
central position in our consciousness and in the story, the forest which lies on the edge of the 
school and contains werewolves and third floor corridors forbidden to students become regions 
of terror and danger which must be consistently and forcibly restricted to the borders of wizard 


life and of wizard consciousness. The evil Voldemort, too, occupies the margins, having neither 
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the strength nor the goodness to be given central position. These evils constantly threaten to 
enter and invade the visible world of the wizards, disrupting normal life. 

Even the film, which rightly sees these adventures as forming the core of the story and 
leading the children to the sorcerer’s stone and to those threatening its safety, cannot avoid 
seeing them also as an interruption of school activity, though the activities they interrupt are so 
sketchily provided, our attention is naturally on Harry’s encounters with danger. In the film, for 
example, the children’s encounter with the troll and Harry’s speculations regarding the dreaded 
Professor Snape take on a significance which is enhanced by the episode of the Quidditch match 
which closely follows the one with the troll. In the match between the Gryffindors and the 
Slytherins, Harry, the Gryffindor seeker, finds himself losing control of his broom. The camera 
following Hermione’s gaze through the binoculars focuses on Snape intently gazing up, his lips 
muttering something. It is difficult not to come away from the film feeling that Harry’s life is 
crowded with incident. 

Rowling’s book, however, intersperses these incidents with lessons, feasts, encounters 
with the obnoxious Draco Malfoy of Slytherin house, and detentions. Quirrell’s announcement 
of the troll is seen as an unwelcome interruption of the Halloween feast. We are told that “Harry 
was just helping himself to a baked potato when Professor Quirrell came sprinting into the hall” 
(172) with the unwelcome news. 

Whereas in the film, Harry locks eyes with Snape, who furtively whisks his cloak 
forward to cover the tear in his robe, when he and his fellow professors, McGonagall and 
Quirrell, enter the girls’ bathroom to discover that the children have clobbered the troll, Rowling 


does not make much of Snape’s presence. Harry, Ron, and Hermione are too busy trying to cook 
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up an excuse for not being in their dormitory to worry about Snape or to connect him with the 
troll. 

Rowling does, however, bring Snape into almost every episode in which danger lurks or 
something unusual occurs. The film only intensifies the connection between Snape and these 
unusual occurrences. This begins in the film with the moment Harry joins the Gryffindors when 
the sorting hat places him in that house. Cheered and applauded by everyone in the room, Harry 
is surprised to see Snape’s intent and patently hostile gaze upon him. He then raises his hand to 
his scar which has started burning—a sign of approaching danger. Subsequent scenes in which 
Snape tests Harry’s knowledge of potions and finding him deficient, sneers at him, intensify the 
sense that Snape is associated with evil, perhaps even with Voldemort. This reminds us that our 
central interest in Harry’s adventures stems from their connection with the centre which Harry 
exists to defend: Hogwarts School. 

Thus, margin and centre are closely connected, for someone in the centre is clearly 
responsible for the terrors on the margin and for releasing them into the centre. Thus, the margin 
is in a sense created by an element in the centre. If the margin threatens the centre, always 
attempting to enter it, the centre also penetrates beyond itself to create the margin or to extend 
itself beyond the centre. Someone in Hogwarts, after all, must have been responsible for letting 
the troll in and eventually for attempting to steal the sorcerer’s stone. 

The dynamics of not only this story, but of any story, are such, that the sense of mystery 
and terror attendant upon the margin’s threat to penetrate the centre works only because someone 
at the centre goes out to the margins in order to threaten the existence of the centre. The 
individual threat to the centre or the majority necessarily resolves itself into a tussle for power 


and centrality between margin and centre. Paradoxically enough, our interest in the troll, in 
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Fluffy, and the sorcerer’s stone is due to our interest in the wizard world which they threaten and 
due to Harry Potter who encounters them in a bid to defend the centre. 

For the story to work, it is of utmost importance that someone we have seen or known 
must be responsible for attempting to steal the sorcerer’s stone. The question: who is 
Voldemort? becomes interesting only when we suspect that Voldemort is in league with 
someone at Hogwarts. Thus, “Who is Voldemort?” might be re-phrased to form the question: 
“Who in Hogwarts would want the sorcerer’s stone?” Our interest in this margin populated by 
monsters is stimulated in much the same way as our interest in the other margin inhabited by 
wizards is stimulated: by our sense that the centre underlies the margin and is responsible for its 
creation (The wizard world is at once a margin and a centre with respect to the world of 
Muggles, as I have tried to explain.). 

Harry Potter’s role in this story is to strictly enforce the border between margin and 
centre. And, it is thus that the wizard world functions as the centre: by keeping its borders 
between its own world and that of the monsters as well as that between itself and the Muggle 
world intact. The centre by definition struggles to retain its primacy and centrality, functioning 
to maintain and reinforce the frontiers that define its status. Unlike the monsters and trolls, who 
threaten to enter the centre, wizards do not threaten to penetrate the Muggle world. It is by 
keeping their regions pure and exclusive that they shift the arrangement to establish themselves 
as belonging to the centre in the visual image I created earlier in my paper: that of a small centre 
surrounded by a thick border. 

The dynamics of the story in Rowling’s book and of the gaze in the film, which focuses 


from the beginning on Harry, enable us to define and re-define the centre and the margin and to 
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see each as being interconnected, arising one from the other, exisiting because of each other 


instead of being two mutually exclusive regions that just happen to be there. 
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AN INTRUDER IN THE MATRIARCHY: MELANIE DANIELS 
AND HITCHCOCKIAN SOCIETAL DISRUPTION IN THE 
BIRDS 


Scott Balcerzak 


Societal disruption, often in the form of a once stable community experiencing some kind 
of traumatic discord, often appears in the dark and crime-infested narratives of the cinematic 
thriller. While the theme certainly reoccurs often in the genre, Alfred Hitchcock’s films exhibit 
a significant difference from other plots featuring such disturbances. Many of the director’s 
cinematic societies become disordered by a singular threatening individual, usually a male and 
ultimately homicidal. While this standard plot construction does not surface in all his films, 
there is a reappearance of it throughout much of his career. Often, the figure of a menacing killer 
constitutes the cause of such a societal or domestic disruption. Shadow of a Doubt (1943) 
provides a fitting example of this standard Hitchcockian plot device, with Uncle Charlie’s dark 
influence penetrating and interfering with the picturesque town of Santa Rosa and the domestic 
complacency of his sister’s family. Strangers on a Train (1951) presents the disruptive character 
of Bruno Anthony, who enters and upheavals the life and future family of Guy Haines. The 
standard plot that features an individually-created disruption also emerges outside the context of 
the traditional thriller. In Lifeboat (1943), the Nazi infiltrates and thoroughly disrupts the 
allegorical collection of wartime castaways. Even in the comedic The Trouble With Harry 
(1956), the intrusion of a singular character, albeit a dead one, causes problems within a small 
community. 

Establishing such a trend results in two problems when considering the ultimate 


Hitchcockian tale of societal chaos, The Birds (1963). Firstly, the society of Bodega Bay (and 
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ultimately the world) constitutes the most disrupted of all Hitchcock’s cinematic civilizations. 
Unlike his other communities, there appears to be no hope for the reestablishment of order by the 
film’s apocalyptic ending. Secondly, the basic structure of the film also appears to differ greatly 
from other Hitchcockian disruption plots. The director seems to offer a society disordered not by 
a singular outside source but by flocks of motiveless winged predators. The fact that the chaos in 
Bodega Bay is brought about not by a murderous uncle or a creepy passing acquaintance might 
make it appear that the town should not be categorized with the other Hitchcockian disrupted 
societies. But the constructive elements of the storyline and the director’s visual realization of 
them result in a film that is the embodiment of the disruption plot itself, though it does so by 
deviating away from some of the standard elements of the narrative trend. The motion picture’s 
female intruder, Melanie Daniels, and its fantasy matriarchal setting allow the film to indulge in 
extreme versions of the typical themes found in Hitchcock’s less surreal disruption plots. The 
first half of the film establishes Melanie as a disruptive intruder in a female-based society. As 
the film progresses, the attacks become the symbolic effects of her intrusions. 

By its own ambiguous nature, Zhe Birds opens itself widely to critical interpretation, 
which is why it became one of Hitchcock’s most critically dissected films. Critics have 
questioned and redefined the motivation behind the bird attacks almost to the point where asking 
the question today seems like a mindless exercise. Robin Wood explores the question by 
offering the following three categories of answers: the birds are taking revenge for man’s cruelty, 
they were sent by God to punish humanity, and they express the psychological tension between 
the characters. Wood ultimately dismisses all three of these possibilities and concludes that the 
birds are simply “a concrete embodiment of the arbitrary and unpredictable” (154). The 


contention that the birds are motiveless often emerges in readings of the film. Thomas Leitch 
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states that the attacks of the birds are completely unmotivated and, therefore, “really are a gag 
and nothing else” (229). In arecent essay, Christopher D. Morris perpetuates this view by 
aligning the creatures to the popular idea of the MacGuffin, the famous neologism that serves to 
move the action along while simply being a matter of indifference to the audience (250). In 
many ways, such readings characterize the inescapable ambiguous perception toward the birds 
within the film itself. Hitchcock provides no probable answers for the birds’ motives and the act 
of questioning the cause of the attacks becomes secondary to the attacks themselves. 

To contend that the birds should have motives, completely dismisses the film from 
having the established disruption plot structure. Concluding that the attacks were the result of 
thousands of tiny minds, the mind of God Almighty, or numerous psychological states 
automatically dismisses the film from having the singular disruptive individual found in many 
other Hitchcockian societies. The plot of an outsider intruding upon a complacent community 
appears in an extreme and absurd fashion in The Birds. If one realizes that the film follows this 
plot structure, the motivation of the birds truly becomes secondary. The birds are not the cause 
of disruption but the results of disruption. They become not the producers of chaos as much as 
the physical embodiment of the results of chaos, similar to the chaotic results created by Uncle 
Charlie and Bruno Anthony. Because they are tied to the concept of society rather than nature, 
God, or psychology, the birds have no connection to Robin Wood’s three categories of possible 
motives. To question the motivation of what is basically the symbolic residue of societal 
disruption becomes truly futile. From the onset of the film, Melanie Daniels represents the 
singular cause of societal and domestic disruption. While her motivations might not be as 
sinister as other Hitchcockian disruption-creators, the character ultimately performs the same 


function. Her purpose in the narrative is to cause an intrusion. Since the film exists in a surreal 
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and symbolic world of extremes, the birds turn into physical representations of the effect of this 
intrusion. As a result, the film truly becomes an extreme representation of the standard 
Hitchcockian disruption plot. 

When examining the bird attacks in this manner, one might question why the character 
often falls victim to the symbolic results of her own societal intrusions. But these results exist 
outside of her control. When examining other Hitchcockian societies, the disruption-created 
results often personally affect the chaos-creator. Uncle Charlie experiences several problems 
after intruding upon Santa Rosa, including creating an advisory within his own niece. Bruno 
Anthony also falls victim to the unforseen problems caused by his disruption, including Guy’s 
refusal to fulfil his part of the supposed agreement. In other words, the personified causes of the 
disruptions often find the results of their chaos affecting them. This concept establishes itself 
early within The Birds when the first aggressive bird attacks Melanie Daniels in the motor boat. 
This attack follows the character’s first intrusion into the home of the film’s most dominating 
matriarch, Lydia Brenner. 

As the film begins, Hitchcock firmly establishes Melanie Daniels’ disruptive nature in the 
San Francisco pet shop. She quickly causes a ruckus within the store by letting one of the birds 
free, an action that blatantly illustrates how she provides the cause of disruption while the birds 
will simply exist as the result. As the film progresses, this pattern will emerge in less clear yet 
more drastic examples. When examining Hitchcock’s use of the opening setting of San 
Francisco, there contains a distinct difference in comparison to Bodega Bay. This comparison 
clearly illustrates the difference between the world of Melanie Daniels and the separate world 
she chooses to disrupt. The pet shop contains multiple levels and the camera follows the 


characters around the expansive setting. The scene also initially establishes a masculine world 
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where the male will ultimately hamper the female’s attempts at cleverness. It is a world that 
appears often in romantic comedies of the period, which the opening scene obviously takes its 
inspiration from in terms of dialogue.’ Mitch easily contains Melanie’s feeble disruptive 
tendencies by simply throwing his hat to capture the bird and then verbally punishing her. 

After Melanie’s drive to Bodega Bay, the first stop made in the community is another 
shop that offers a stark contrast to the pet shop found in the opening scene. Here, the cramp and 
cluttered setting leaves the camera stable in mostly close tight shots upon individual characters. 
Melanie has certainly left the expansive masculine-based world established in the first scene and 
now enters a smaller and atypical new world. A male now waits upon her and proves to be a 
much more useful servant to Melanie than the female proprietor of the pet shop. Most 
importantly, the scene demolishes the established masculinity of Mitch. As Melanie and the 
shopkeeper move outdoors, the audience learns that Mitch is much less masculine than originally 
presented in San Francisco. In Bodega Bay, he takes on a childlike role that Melanie finds 
amusing. When the shopkeeper tells her about “Lydia and the two kids . . . Mitch and the little 
girl,” Melanie responds with an amused chuckle. The setting moves away from the initially 
established masculine world and into a matriarchal society. Mitch might be a powerful male in 
San Francisco, but Bodega Bay strips him of much of his masculinity. This matriarchal society 
clearly presents itself when the film later shows that Mother Lydia runs not only the Brenner 
household but the business end of the farm as well. 

In Shadow of a Doubt, Hitchcock also presents a stark contrast between the disruptive 
individual’s original society and the society ultimately being disrupted. This film opens with the 
establishing shots of an unsavory urban landscape, which will later be contrasted with shots of a 


more inviting Santa Rosa. Also like the societal variations set up in The Birds, the disruption 
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plot of Shadow of a Doubt never returns to the contrasted society established in the film’s 
opening. Both Uncle Charlie and Melanie Daniels spend the remainder of the film in their 
chosen fragile societies, where their intrusions can make a stronger impact than within the 
crowded cities of their origin. Both characters ultimately garner much attention from the locals 
simply by appearing in their stylish clothes in the small town setting. Melanie causes disruption 
by wearing her mink coat and Uncle Charlie causes it in his fancy black and white ensemble. 
But unlike Shadow of a Doubt, the very basics of its plot makes The Birds a film of blatant 
surrealism. Therefore, Bodega Bay becomes a fantastical and matriarchal society. In The Birds, 
the disruption provides much more extreme effects than Uncle Charlie could ever muster up. 
The Birds offers a feminine slant on the standard collection of characters found in the 
usual disruption plot. Masculine-dictated relationships do not appear in the Brenner family. 
The most complex relationships in the film are not between males and females but between 
females and other females. After the scene in the general store, Melanie visits Annie Hayworth, 
a character whose physical appearance offers a complete contrast to the sleek and blond 
Melanie.” Unlike the earlier setting, Melanie truly invades the space in this scene. After the two 
characters initially meet, Hitchcock frames them in a two-shot upon Annie’s porch. This time 
the high-classed invader stands both above Annie and closer to the house. As the scene 
progresses back to Melanie’s car, the difference between the cause of the disruption and the one 
whose life is being disrupted becomes clear. Annie lacks the mysterious qualities Melanie tries 
so hard to convey. She tells Melanie, “Actually Iam an open book, I’m afraid, or rather a closed 
one.” Hitchcock firmly plants Annie, who is introduced physically working in her garden, as a 
functioning member of the soon to be disrupted society. The final shot in this scene consists of 


Annie standing next to her own mailbox with her place of employment, the schoolhouse, 
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looming in the distance. Even though she was also once an outsider, Annie now plays an 
important role in the community and in the female-based relationships Melanie will ultimately 
disrupt. Also, in this scene of minor intrusion, Hitchcock inserts a quick reference to the caged 
love birds. Since the disruption was comparatively minor, the director only shows a small peak 
of the film’s symbolic feathered results of disruption. Outsider Melanie later truly invades 
Annie’s home as an overnight guest. This scene ends with a bird crashing into Annie’s front 
door, paralleling Melanie’s increasingly bothersome intrusions. This particular intrusion proves 
doubly bothersome because Melanie had been invited to Cathy’s birthday party shortly before. 
Even with scenes where the dialogue exists primarily between Melanie and a male 
character, any psychological stress from her intrusiveness seems to be conveyed by the female 
characters. This response is fitting because Mitch periodically leaves Bodega Bay and returns to 
San Francisco, a world where he reestablishes his masculine identity during the weekdays. The 
female characters naturally become more perturbed by the outside influence because it attacks 
their established matriarchal system. The first significant attack scene fittingly illustrates this 
scenario. Mitch and Melanie walk away from the children’s party and partake in a conversation 
that shows a rather unsuccessful attempt at creating more emotional intimacy.’ The success or 
lack of success toward intimacy proves to be secondary to the perceptions of the other important 
female characters. Annie, who attends to the children, and Lydia, who brings the cake, both 
provide useful services to the gathering. In their reaction shots to Mitch and Melanie, they 
appear noticeably perturbed that Melanie intrudes upon the primarily female-controlled 
gathering. Except for the children, Mitch appears to be the only full-grown male present, a 
position that emphasizes his childlike role in the female-based society. For the first time in the 


presence of more than one fully-grown female, the interference from the idle outsider creates a 
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major disturbance. Immediately following the emotionally similar reaction shots between Annie 
and Lydia, the first major bird attack occurs.’ The acknowledged disturbance of the matriarchal 
society results in the birds fully displaying their function as the symbolic effects of Melanie’s 
disruption. This pattern fittingly follows the established progressiveness of each attack 
following Melanie’s continually heightening societal interferences. For example, once Melanie 
takes an even firmer position within the matriarchal Brenner household by accepting the 
invitation to spend the evening, another attack immediately occurs with sparrows literally 
invading the household through the chimney. 

Lydia Brenner follows in a tradition of Hitchcockian controlling mothers and shows 
much resentment towards outside female influences upon her son.” This view, conveyed by 
Annie earlier in the film, plays into Lydia’s role as a major matriarchal figure. To Lydia, the 
threat of Melanie Daniels bases itself in the possibility that this outsider might intrude upon her 
position as matriarch. Throughout the film, Lydia futilely attempts to restore order to her 
disordered surroundings. Following the sparrow attack through the chimney, she wanders 
aimlessly around the space trying to clean up the mess. During the scene, Melanie peers at Lydia 
as if engrossed by the ineffectual attempts at reestablishing order. As the scene progresses, 
Melanie offers to take Cathy up to bed, an action that typifies the intruder’s own attempts at 
matriarchal dominance. Here, the camera moves away from Melanie and shows Lydia’s 
concerned reaction. Melanie’s intrusions upon this female-based society once again create 
hostility. 

Following one of the harshest of the film’s bird attacks, Melanie Daniels finally becomes 
confronted by the females of the town. After rushing back into the Tides Restaurant to protect 


herself from the major strike against the town, Melanie is confronted by some of the characters 
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introduced just prior to the attacks. As pointed out often by critics, all the characters in the pre- 
attack restaurant scene appear as obvious representations of the different aspects of society.° Yet 
it is also important to note that the post-attack restaurant scene significantly removes all of the 
male characters from this representational collection. Only Mitch, who seems a puzzled outsider 
to the action of the scene, and a male child are present. 

When Melanie discovers the huddling mass of women, they appear similar to a feminine 
tribunal nervously waiting to pass judgement upon the intruder. When the hysterical mother 
begins her accusation against Melanie, it is a point-of-view shot that makes the words sound 
directly addressed to the audience. The mother wails, “Where did you come from? I think you 
are the cause of all this.” To the audience, who the words seem pointed directly toward, 
Melanie truly did bring the birds to Bodega Bay. The focus of the plot follows the character and 
her disruptions result in bird attacks. As seen in the earlier restaurant scene, the unbalanced 
person, be it from alcohol or hysteria, offers truth in his or her assessment. The drunk in the 
preceding restaurant scene contends that the birds will result in “the end of the world,” which 
ultimately appears to be the case by the film’s conclusion. The hysterical mother makes the 
assessment that Melanie and the birds are linked. Of course, this assessment also proves to be 
correct, even if this link is narratively-based. The audience focuses upon Melanie Daniels and 
the birds ultimately appear to follow her as a result.’ 

Robin Wood dismisses any possibility that Melanie and the bird attacks could be linked. 
His analysis of the post-attack restaurant scene focuses mainly on the camera’s placing Melanie 
and the audience together in its point-of-view shot during the accusation. He writes that “the 
accusation remains quite irrational and we are (Melanie is) right to reject it emphatically: 


Hitchcock is making us reject another over-simplified attitude: the birds have not been sent as a 
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punishment for evil - they just are” (167). When placing The Birds in the company of the other 
disruption film plots, Wood’s reading still proves to be partly correct. The birds are certainly 
not a punishment or carry any type of moral significance. But this moral ambiguity does not 
dismiss Melanie from being linked to the attacks. The birds truly “just are,” but they still exist 
as the lasting effects of Melanie’s disruptions. This idea ultimately differentiates Bodega Bay 
from other Hitchcockian societies. Once Melanie’s intrusive presence establishes itself, her 
direct proximity seems no longer necessary for attacks to happen. Dan Fawcett’s death occurs 
while Melanie sleeps in the Brenner household, proving her presence now causes effects that are 
far-reaching. These differences from the standard disruption plot structure exist because of the 
film’s extreme and surrealistic take on societal disruption. As the plot progresses, the symbolic 
effects of the disruption literarily overtake the town. The characters’ fleeing from the Bodega 
Bay School and the attack in front of the Tides Restaurant both carry the film further into its 
surrealistic nature and away from the original basic cause and effect scenarios. But Hitchcock 
does not allow the audience to completely forget the established disruption plot found in the first 
half of the film. The discovery of Annie Hayworth’s body reminds the audience of Melanie’s 
original intruder role. The bloody corpse rests on the steps of the same porch where Hitchcock 
first established Melanie’s intrusion upon Annie’s life. This time, the outsider distances herself 
from the home and turns her back to the porch, making her appear shameful of her past 
intrusiveness. 

By the film’s conclusion, the director firmly reestablishes the original thematic structure 
by introducing an important element found in other Hitchcockian disruption plots. Past chaos- 
creators, such as Uncle Charlie, Willie the Nazi, and Bruno Anthony, met their demises from the 


results of their disruptions. Unlike these male characters, Melanie’s “death,” actually is a 
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symbolic death, which is fitting for a film whose entire nature veers towards surrealism. Melanie 
appears nearly catatonic by the film’s conclusion, which strips her of any debonair nature. The 
playfully sexual and coy Melanie Daniels shown strutting across the crowded San Francisco 
street in the film’s opening disappears by the conclusion. * 

Uncle Charlie’s literal demise comes from an unrealistic projection shot of a train rushing 
into the screen in Shadow of a Doubt. The Nazi dies in a whirlwind of beating fists in Lifeboat. 
An out-of-control Carousel results in the dizzying scene leading up to Bruno Anthony’s death in 
Strangers ona Train. Fittingly enough, Melanie’s symbolic death also comes from a visually 
disorienting source. After being boarded-up in the Brenner household, the character investigates 
sounds in an upstairs bedroom and finds herself engulfed in a flock of birds. It is fitting that the 
scene takes place in a bedroom, a room of domestic intimacy that the character once again 
invades. The sequence proves to be the most visually disorienting of the attack scenes. 
Hitchcock uses a succession of quick shots of parts of Melanie and counters them with shots of 
the fluttering birds flying into the camera. The closeness of the shots on Melanie emphasizes the 
personal irony of the attack. The character becomes engulfed by the symbolic results of her own 
intrusiveness. Both the cause and effects of disruption meet in a whirlwind of feathers. 

By this point in the narrative, both the fantastical matriarchal society of Bodega Bay and 
the extensiveness of the societal disruption has led the film into a surrealistic realm. The 
resulting apocalyptic ending only appears logical by this point in the movie. The conclusion’s 
basic nature still grounds itself in the societal disruption plots of other Hitchcock films. Shadow 
of a Doubt never contends that Uncle Charlie’s influence in the lives of his sister’s family, 
especially his niece, will fade away anytime soon. In Strangers on a Train, the comical reaction 


of Guy and his fiancé to yet another strange railway passenger proves that Bruno Anthony has 
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left a lasting impression upon their lives. In The Birds, the feathered residue remains as the 
overpowering results of Melanie’s disruption. They exist as a fulfillment of the crucial truth in 
any of Hitchcock’s disrupted societies. The effects of disruption remain long after the outsider 
ceases to fulfill his or her original intrusive function. In essence, the film simply follows its 


logical course. As true in any situation, the effects have ultimately outlasted the cause. 


Endnotes 

' Screenwriter Evan Hunter contends that the basic plot structure of The Birds is a “screwball 
comedy that gradually turns to stark terror” (28). 

* According to Hunter, Hitchcock made a conscious effort to set up a physical contrast between 
the Melanie and Annie characters. While shooting the film, Suzanne Pleshette, who played 
Annie, reportedly said, “The blond he gives a mink coat. Me, he gives wedgies and a house 
dress” (29). 

* Bill Nichols contends that this scene plays on verbal misunderstandings between the two 
characters and depicts their fragile relationship. He relates it to a scene between Ingrid Bergman 
and Cary Grant in Notorious, (1946) which also features another “unstable interlude” upon a hill 
(138). 

* Margaret M. Horwitz further explores the reaction shots of female characters and their 
connections to the bird attacks throughout the film. She characterizes the attacks as “extensions 
of Lydia’s hysterical fear of losing her son” (279). 

> Bernard F. Dick’s essay “Hitchcock’s Terrible Mothers” explores the controlling mother figure 


trend throughout numerous Hitchcock films. 
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° lan Cameron and Richard Jeffery state that each of the characters represent different institutions 
in America: the drunk is religion, the salesman is the military, the scared mother is public 
opinion, and Mrs. Bundy is science (269). 

’ According to screenwriter Evan Hunter, one of the original concepts for the film that was 
dismissed by Hitchcock contained more of an examination into the town’s suspicion toward the 
lead character. According to Evans, this storyline featured “‘a new schoolteacher who provokes 


the scorn of locals when the unexpected bird attacks start shortly after her arrival in town” (27). 
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CONTROLLING HITCHCOCK: AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS 


AND HOLLYWOOD CENSORSHIP 
Anna Misiak 


Alfred Hitchcock came to Hollywood as an already famous director. One of the reasons 
he moved overseas was his search for professionalism. He wanted to work with competent and 
proficient filmmakers. Unfortunately, great part of that professionalism was control. Today we 
wonder what could have been offensive in such an innocent way of presenting suspense on the 
screen (Gardner 84), but he experienced as much censorship in his work as any other director in 
Hollywood. I intend to present some of his censorship cases. This analysis will hopefully open 
further discussion aiming in answering the following question: Would Hitchcock’s pictures be 
different from what they are if he were not supervised in his work? 

By the time the master of suspense arrived, Hollywood knew two main sources of 
control: the producer, who wanted to make his supervised picture as profitable as possible, and 
the Production Code Administration (abbreviated PCA), which functioned as an internal film 
industry censoring institution. Both had to do with restricting creative freedom of moviemakers, 
however they were never referred to as censorship, which was what indeed they performed. 
Hollywood named them self-regulation. 

The Production Code enclosed a long list of items that were not to be shown in American 
movies. It was amended few times but its main body remained unmodified from 1930s, when it 
was first announced, until its repeal in 1966. Most of its sections dealt with five major areas of 
prohibition: sex, violence (including crime), language, religion and national feelings. Hitchcock 


had trouble observing all of these, but the last one. 
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As producers were willingly supporting and observing the Production Code, also 
Hitchcock, cooperating with them, was put under obligation of fulfilling its requirements. Thus, 
he was forced to accept suggestions of PCA director Joseph Breen, and then his successor 
Geoffrey Shurlock. 

In his papers published all through 1930s, Hitchcock often expressed his view that by 
contrast to American the British film was a “product of individuality” (qtd in Sloan 6). 
Maintaining individual touch remained his main priority all through his life, even though on 
American soil he found it rather difficult. In his struggle for creative freedom in the US he 
established his ways of overcoming the limits set by studios, but never fully escaped PCA 
interventions, no matter how hard he tried. PCA greatly modified his movies in observance of 
various Production Code inscriptions. Acceptance of censorship was part of the price Hitchcock 
paid for professionalism.He always longed for more creative freedom, especially with those 
productions he worked on as his original projects. As far as some assigned studio jobs are 
considered, he was more lenient and complied with PCA suggestions more easily. 

Altogether with signing his first American contract with Selznick Hitchcock got his 
chance to learn how the PCA worked. His producer presented the script of Rebecca (1940) to 
Breen in September 1939. This is the censor’s reaction, 

A motion picture, following along the lines of the material at hand is almost 
certain to be the kind of picture, which could not be approved. 
The specific objection to this material is three-fold: 
As now written, it is the story of a murderer, who is permitted to go off 
“scot free”; 


The quite inescapable interferences of sex perversion; and 
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The repeated references, in the dialogue, to the alleged illicit relationship 
(...), and the frequent references to the alleged illegitimate child- to —-be 
(LBS 1939). 

Hitchcock’s to-be-shot story violated two major principles of the Code: crime 
glorification presentation and sex prohibitions. With difficulties, he had to abandon the most 
controversial parts of the novel and smooth the story out. The final version was changed 
according to PCA suggestions. Rebecca’s husband, named De Winter, was not the brutal 
murderer anymore, his first wife died by accident, and there were no glimpses of sex perversion 
on part of late Mrs. De Winter, neither any word mentioning her illegitimate pregnancy. 
Hitchcock accepted almost all of the suggestions and restructured Rebecca. Later on, he became 
more tough and stubborn about his vision. 

The Production Code specifically stated in its first crime depiction section, “methods of 
crime should not be explicitly presented” (Vizzard 367). Because of it Hitchcock often was 
forced to remove some elements of his plots. As he was making J Confess (1953) in 1950s PCA 
pointed wiping off the fingerprints as an undesired presentation (Re: J Confess), which by the 
way was the only element having to do with crime that censors rejected in the whole movie. 

His other American productions were more heavily objected as showing crime instructing 
scenes, among them: Strangers on A Train (1953) and Rope (1948). The first one contained few 
crime and violence shots that censors complained about from the very first time they had read the 
script. In 1950 Geoffrey Shurlock, among intolerable elements of the story pointed in Memo for 
the Files, “An unacceptable attitude towards murder, inasmuch as most of these sympathetic 
leads likewise discuss murder quite calmly as a legitimate solution of the problem” (Vemo for 


the files, Re: Strangers on A Train). Still this was not the only objection. In his letter to Jack 
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Warner, Joseph Breen advised, “Care will be needed with this scene in which Bruno 
demonstrates how he could strangle Mrs. Cunningham. Specifically, the close-up (...) should 
not be such as to show any objectionable details of the strangling, but should be handled largely 
by suggestion” (LBW 1950). 

In addition, PCA proposed elimination of any reference to arsenic. Breen usually ordered 
to remove the names of poisons, which, in his opinion, could serve as crime instructions (LBP 
1942). Hitchcock most often accepted introduction of such minor changes. 

It was quite easy to subtly visualize suggestion of killing in the rich narrative of 
Strangers on A Train, but it turned out to be more painful to avoid presentation of strangling in 
the plot based on a single theme, namely Rope. After close examination of the script PCA 
pointed out several violations of the Code’s crime section, 

Page |: If shown in detail, this opening scene of the strangling will be deleted by 
censor boards. We believe it necessary that it be done even more by suggestion 
that it now is. (...) 
Page 4: In line with our agreement, that the picture would avoid any suggestion 
of perverted emotional reaction to the crime, we suggest changing the line: “It’s 
much more exciting...” possibly substituting dangerous for the underlined word. 
(x) 
Beginning here, we call your attention to the rather pointed emphasis on liquor 
and drinking (LJA 1942). 

Hitchcock could avoid excuses for murderers and other elements of the story that censors 


did not regard as absolutely necessary. However, removing the opening scene of killing would 
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destroy the entire movie, therefore he stood firmly and finally managed to negotiate to leave it, 
under the condition of eliminating the other objected material. 

The last one of the quoted above Rope’s disapproved elements relates to the PCA liquor 
drinking prohibition. The use of alcohol by movie characters was banned by the first crime 
section of Production Code. Despite of such a prohibition Hitchcock managed to insert some 
amount of liquor use in his films motivating it by necessity of action or characterization. 
Nevertheless, PCA always warned him and called attention of his producers to the scenes 
showing activities of this sort. It was not only Rope censors complained about in this matter. 
Similar objections appeared during PCA verification of Notorious (1946). Hitchcock diminished 
the amount of drinking in most of his proposed films, but few still show people using liquor. 
The presence of such moments in his movies is obviously an effect of his excellent bargaining 
skills. 

Even though Hitchcock mastered showing crime and violence in non-violent way, PCA 
had usually stricter standards then he did. Later in his career, he experienced tremendous troubles 
while convincing censors to his point of view. The most famous of all Hitchcock’s censorship 
adventures in Hollywood relates to one of his most well known movies, namely Psycho (1960). 
PCA objected several scenes from the very first script reading. Psycho was one of few films by 
the master of suspense that was rejected as a complete piece. Once the production was finished 
Geoffrey Shurlock wrote, 

It was necessary to reject it under the Code for the following reasons: 
In the opening sequence the love making on the bed is entirely too 


passionate. Both the man and the woman are only partially dressed, and 
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are rolling around the bed locked in extremely lustful intimacies, 
including, among other things, a quite blatant open mouth kiss. (...) 

The “shower sequence” has a number of shots, some 
impressionistic, some completely realistic, of the girl’s nude body. All of 
these shots are in violation of the Code, which prohibits nudity “in fact or 
in silhouette.” (Memo for the Files: Re: Psycho) 

Hitchcock decided to defend his vision and stood firmly. After many hours of 
negotiations, he bargained to leave the shower scene as it was initially planned, but the opening 
nudity was to be gone. PCA censors forced him to reshoot the beginning, and additionally 
smooth out some sexy dialogues (Rebello 145-6). Later PCA was criticized almost everywhere 
for permitting stabbing on the screen (Schumach 43), and in many places all over the world the 
shower scene was deleted, including Hitchcock’s native Britain (Trevelyan 160). 

Most of Hitchcock’s American narratives dealt with crime and violent side of human 
being, but surprisingly enough he experienced most troubles with Hollywood censors not over 
those provisions of the Code that strictly banned showing any kind of violence and murder. The 
major PCA objections related to sexual taboos. If one tried to juxtapose his productions with 
today’s movies comparing the amount of sexuality in them, old Hitchcock would seem innocent. 
Nevertheless, before 1960s, when the Puritan morals were still present all over the US, his 
movies were often too obscene in their original versions to be screened in public, and thus PCA 
censored them severely. After all PCA and the most powerful pro-censorship group, namely 
Catholics, were always more harsh on sexual references than on violence. 

Hollywood censors were especially sensitive to any shots of nudity. Hitchcock had to 


dress his characters, particularly women, in such a way so they did not appear prurient as PCA 
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referred to naked bodies. The most prominent case of nudity cutting was obviously Psycho. The 
other most talked-about case is linked to shooting of Rear Window (1954). Joseph Breen ordered 
to eliminate nudity by saying, “The picturization of a young girl described as wearing only black 
panties, is unacceptable. (...) We feel that this gives the entire action a flavor of peep show, 
which is unacceptable” (LBL 1953). 

Hitchcock had to accept PCA requirements. Obscenity was not a theme one was able to 
negotiate with Hollywood censors. Underwear was not to be shown on the screen and even well 
respected Hitchcock was not allowed to present it. Nudity deletions were part of day-to-day 
routine at PCA. 

Next to nakedness, illicit sex was the most censored in Hitchcock’s Hollywood 
productions. While objecting presentation of love affairs of couples that were not married 
censors were relying on the Code’s section saying, 

In the case of impure love, the love which society has always regarded as wrong 
and which has been banned by divine law, the following are important: 

Impure love must not be presented as attractive and beautiful. 

(...) 

It must not be made to seem right and permissible (qtd in Leff 299). 

Therefore, if the Production Code stated that illegitimate love was something that God 
did not approve of, the only way to show it on the screen was to condemn it. However, 
Hitchcock tempted PCA on this subject several times. Notorious was their most difficult task. 


After reading the script, Joseph Breen found it too controversial to accept: 
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This unacceptability is suggested principally by the 
characterization of your lead, Alicia, as a grossly immoral woman (...) 
who, eventually, is portrayed as dying a glorious heroine. (...) 

It is our thought that it might be possible to tell this story if you 
were to establish it early that Alicia is possibly, a lady who lives by her 
wits—a gold digger, perhaps, but not specifically a prostitute (LBS 1945). 

In the course of negotiations with the PCA staff, both Hitchcock and his scriptwriter Ben 
Hecht agreed to change the plot to show Alicia’s confusion as an effect of late relationship with 
her father who had been a German spy. The ending was also changed instead of the main female 
character’s death; the marriage arrangement was inserted in order to show compensating moral 
values on PCA request. But here the script changes were not enough and before issuing 
certificate of approval, Breen asked Hitchcock to delete the love scene between not married main 
characters. Pressured by Selznick, who was his producer again, Hitchcock complied. 

Among the sexual issues, perversions were also something that PCA never allowed. 
Conservative censors usually removed any glimpses of homosexuality treating it as a violation of 
the Code’s point stating, “Sex perversion or any interference to it is forbidden” (qtd in Leff 288). 
Already while making Rope in 1948 Hitchcock was advised by Breen to remove any implication 
of homosexuality from the presentation of two main killer characters’ relationship (LJA 1947). 
In 1958 an accusation of presenting homosexuality appeared again when PCA under Shurlock 
was verifying the script of North by Northwest (1959). The following censorship statement was 
sent from PCA to MGM, "If there is any interference whatever in your finished picture that this 


man is a homosexual, we will be unable to approve it under the requirements of the Production 
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Code"(LBV 1958). As with nudity there was no way to introduce homosexual flavor in the 
movies under PCA, so Hitchcock had to remove it. 

The last, but not least, of censorship problems that Hitchcock experienced, was related to 
religion. Few times, censors asked Hitchcock to remove references to Bible and Catholicism as 
PCA found them offensive in mouths of murderers and criminals (e.g. Rope). Other then that 
there were just two of his movies that PCA objected strictly because of their religiously offensive 
content. 

The first objection had to do with director’s sense of humor. At the end of Strangers on 
A Train he wished to introduce a scene, which was repetition of the opening sequence with a 
small modification. Instead of the evil person who encouraged the main character, named Guy, 
to commit murder, he was supposed to meet catholic priest on a train under the same 
circumstances. Hitchcock considered such a clash very funny. However, PCA advised him not 
to show it in Britain, as censors there usually found poking fun on clergy unsuitable and simply 
deleted such scenes. Hence, Hitchcock decided to produce two separate versions of this film: 
one for British audience and the other for American. In the end of the movie presented in United 
Kingdom the priest did not appear (Condon 173). 

I Confess, which presented the story of a catholic priest accused of murder he did not 
commit, was the most troublesome of all Hitchcock’s American films from the point of view of 
breaking religious censorship taboos. During confession the main character Father Logan learnt 
from the murderer himself about his guilt and all through the plot he faced the dilemma of 
revealing confidential information he should keep as the secrecy of confession. Meanwhile some 
dark events from the priest’s past came out, which provided additional elements of suspense. 


PCA regarded such a script problematic. In 1948 when Breen received first treatment, he 
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consulted catholic officials, who stated that it was unsuitable for any picture presentation. Even 
though Hitchcock was familiar with censors’ disapproval, he started further development of the 
story. Four years had past and PCA was given a completed version of script to revise. It was 
found unacceptable because, 

[i]t contained two problems. The first one was the indirect use which the 
priest makes of confessional knowledge. The second was the suggestion that the 
priest before entering Holy Orders, had had an affair with a girl, by whom he has 
a child, about which he does not know. In the course of the story he is suddenly 
confronted with a bastard son around ten years of age (Memo for the Files: Re: I 
Confess). 

Having had few conferences with the PCA staff, Hitchcock finally accepted their advice 
of removing any reference to an illegitimate child from the story. He also agreed to change the 
plot so the priest did not disclose the knowledge he obtained during confession. Altogether with 
many other minor changes, PCA managed to adjust the movie to its standards and finally it 
obtained its certificate. It was, however, the most censored American film by Hitchcock. PCA 
interventions shifted the focus of the plot from the priest dealing with his dark past and 
defending himself against society to the clergyman facing moral dilemma and internal struggle. 

Thanks to his coming to the U.S., Hitchcock gained a lot. He enjoyed having enormously 
large audience that he would have never got otherwise. He found professionals to work with and 
the best financial opportunities he always had dreamt about before. On the other hand, he lost 
his creative freedom that he had praised so much early in his career. Due to his great 
unquestionable talent, he managed to escape the producer’s control, but he never broke free from 


PCA and Hollywood self—tregulation had great influence upon his movies. 
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As it is difficult to draw conclusions on such a rarely discussed or analyzed aspect of 
Hitchcock’s output, instead of summing up let me pose a few open questions. What would his 
movies be like if he enjoyed full freedom? Would they be more drastic? More powerful? More 
controversial? More provocative? And maybe simply they would be the same? Was PCA a 
positive or negative influence on his creation? Did the Hollywood censors destroy many of his 
films, or conversely they helped to make them more subtle and mysterious? Provided evidence 
of censors’ advise that he was forced to agree to introduce, can we still call Hitchcock the auteur 
as Francois Truffaut once did? Or maybe he is an auteur just because he could persist his 


personal vision despite any censor’s cuts and changes? 
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LIFEBOAT: HITCHCOCK’S CONTROVERSIAL COMBAT FILM 
Tom Pollard 


Hitchcock’s Lifeboat (1944) generated intense controversy upon release, and its merits 
continue to be disputed by critics to this date. This paper analyzes Hitchcock’s film and assesses 
its critical reception, setting forth a new perspective on this neglected classic. Lifeboat is of 
particular significance to students of Hitchcock’s work as it represents his final statement about 
World War II, a statement that was promptly misunderstood and misrepresented. It also presents 
the culmination of some of his most interesting artistic innovations. His insistence on playing 
out the entire film from the inside of a small lifeboat set adrift on the Atlantic (recreated on a 
Hollywood set) and confining all dramatic action onto a small stage caused his script writer, John 
Steinbeck, to resign. John Steinbeck, who had written the first treatment in the form of a novella 
and then a scenario (with Harry Sylvester) published in Colliers (Nov. 13, 1943), refused to 
apply such extreme limit to the action, so Hitchcock found another writer. In another abrupt 
departure from custom, Hitchcock omitted the usual exciting chase scene,' focusing instead on 
the action and storyboarding every scene personally.” Lifeboat stars Hollywood columnist 
Tallulah Bankhead as Constance (or Connie) Porter, also a journalist, who first appears sitting in 
a deserted lifeboat after a German submarine sank the freighter on which she had been traveling. 
Before the freighter went down, Connie recalls, one of its guns hit the U-boat, causing it, too, to 
sink. Connie is soon joined by other survivors, beginning with left-wing engine stoker named 
John Kovac (John Hodiac), then Gus Smith (William Bendix), another crewmember with a 
serious leg injury, followed by a wealthy industrialist named Charles J. “Ritt” Rittenhouse 
(Henry Hull), the freighter’s radio operator, Stanley Garrett (Hume Cronyn), a young nurse 


named Alice MacKenzie (Mary Anderson), an Englishwoman named Mrs. Higgins (Heather 
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Angel) with her dead infant, Johnny, and finally Joe Spencer (Canada Lee), the ship’s steward. 


All the castaways are white, except Joe, an African American. 


The Struggle for Dominance: Rittenhouse 

The conflict begins when a survivor of the submarine wreck, Willi (Walter Slezak), hauls 
into the lifeboat, pretending to speak only German. The castaways polarized in their reaction to 
the Nazi on board. Connie interprets while the others vote. Kovac, of Czech descent sides 
against Germany and votes to “throw the Nazi buzzard overboard!” Gus, of German descent and 
therefore has his own issues, endorses Kovac’s sentiment. However, the majority, marshaled by 
Connie and Rittenhouse, votes to allow Willi to stay aboard as a “prisoner of war.” As time 
passes without a rescue, the characters struggle for dominance, with Rittenhouse first appointing 
himself skipper. “Ritt,” an industrialist, adopts a businesslike approach towards the lifeboat and 
established an ultimate destination: Bermuda. Ritt displays organizational skills, assigning 
individual castaways to various posts, but he antagonizes Kovac and others by siding with Willi 
in the dispute over which direction is south/east. Kovac opposes Ritt’s leadership from the 


outset and eventually wrests control of the lifeboat by making Ritt appear “soft” on the prisoner. 


The Struggle for Dominance: Kovac 

In a pre-romantic dance-like interaction conflict arises between Connie and Kovac. 
Connie opposes Kovac’s role as skipper while Kovac is put off by Connie’s reporting of 
suffering and death and seeming insensitivity. In this struggle for dominance, Kovac throws 
first her prized camera and later typewriter overboard. Later, Connie sacrifices another prized 


possession, her mink coat. She loans it to Mrs. Higgins, who promptly disappears overboard 
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while wearing it, but Kovac mocks her for even possessing a mink. Their antagonistic social 
viewpoints helps create much-needed dramatic tension, making up, in part, for the flat, 


changeless landscape and the lack of parallel plots. 


The Struggle for Dominance: Willi 

A struggle for dominance soon occurs between Kovac and Willi. A dramatic storm 
causes the boat to nearly capsize, allowing an opportunity for the prisoner Willie to wrest control 
from Kovac. Willi, as it turns out, speaks English well and had been the commander of the U- 
boat which sank the freighter and fired on its lifeboats. Robin Woods pointed out that the two 
characters Kovac and Willi represent the political “right” and “left,” and that the two sides share 
many characteristics. In this case, Kovac’s tough-mindedness echoes Willi’s razor-sharp 
survival skills.° 

With the lifeboat in his control, Willi immediately changes course toward a rendezvous 
with a German supply ship. He boasts that he takes energy pills and vitamins and is fit to row 
for as long as it takes to reach his destination. He has become, in effect, a superman able to 
outwit, outfight, and outmaneuver all the others. His plan is to rendezvous with his supply ship, 
then turn the castaways over for imprisonment in a concentration camp. Up to this point, Willi 
has proved to be of admirable character and ability. He has operated successfully on Gus and 
saved his life, he has provided vital energy and direction needed by the castaways, and he has 
successfully seduced them into acquiescing and even offering their active assistance in his 
scheme to deliver them to a concentration camp. At this point, as Wood observes, the audience 
cannot help but admire him. And, it becomes difficult to retract that admiration and to draw the 


line between what is admirable and what is detestable, since both spring from the same source. “ 
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Finally, the villain in Willi is revealed. He is caught hoarding water, particularly from 
Gus whose life he had allegedly saved. In a reactionary, mob-like move, the cast rises up en 
mass and attacks and beats Willi. They finally push him overboard, striking him repeatedly on 
the head until apparently unconscious. This scene reflects Hitchcock’s feeling that Germans are 
not alone when it comes to committing acts of barbarism. Americans, too, are capable of 
extreme violence. Wood notes that most of the castaways “reveal a latent brutishness when they 
turn on him and kill him.” In addition, the killing is particularly grizzly, and “is characterized by 
a messy, uncontrolled violence in which we are shocked to see the nurse (especially) 
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participating.” ~ David Sterritt believes that it was absolutely necessary to have the castaways 


murder Willie in this plot. “No moral victory could suffice to vanquish Willi,” he explains. “It is 


necessary that the narrator’s (Connie’s) crowd of ‘good guys’ tear him to pieces.””° 


Thus, it would 
seem that Hitchcock had no choice but to have the castaways give Willi the ultimate repudiation. 
Amy Lawrence asserts that Hitchcock “refuses to make the distinction between war and murder.” 
The effect of this lack of moral high ground is to create “a political paralysis in which the 
characters and the plot are wracked with contradictions that cannot be resolved.” / 

Critics faulted Hitchcock for supposedly depicting Willi as a Nazi hero who verges on 
being a superman. Bosley Crother, for instance, complained that “we would never have believed 
that a film could have been made which sold out democratic ideals and elevated the Nazi 
superman.” Dorothy Thompson was so scandalized that she scornfully gave Lifeboat “ten days 


to get out of town.” 


Hitchcock later explained that he had had no intention of advocating 
German superiority to the Allies, “but at that time, 1940-1941, the French had been defeated, and 


the Allies were not doing to well. Moreover, the German, who at first claimed to be a simple 
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sailor, was actually a submarine commander; therefore, there was every reason for his being 
better qualified than the others to take over the command of the lifeboat.” 

Hitchcock realized that his characterization of Willi had infuriated critics, although Willi 
does raise interesting issues for today’s viewers. Did Hitchcock intend to elevate him to 
superman status, or did he intend for Willi to be one of his loveable, malevolent villains, rather 
like the pleasant-speaking Norman Bates in Psycho? The answer undoubtedly is the latter. 
Although the audience comes to admire and respect him, gradually Willi reveals his true colors. 
He possesses one of the most objectionable of human characteristics—selfishness. His selfish 
hoarding of water despite the fact that all were slowly dying of thirst eventually triggered the 
rebellion against him. In group situations, where everyone’s survival is at stake, such acts of 
selfishness are not tolerated. Willi is like the Cowardly Lion in The Wizard of Oz, who also is 
bereft of a heart, with one crucial difference. Unlike the lion, who is basically a loveable, 
redeemable character, Willi is too hard, too logical, too narcissistic. After he helps Gus die of 
thirst and even gives him a little push overboard he is basically irredeemable. Despite his 
numerous accomplishments, he represents one who has completely sacrificed his feelings (i.e., 
feminine side) for his logical or “masculine” side. Despite his brilliance, his character lacks a 
heart and soul. At an earlier point, Ritt had naively suggested that by befriending Willi the 
castaways might convert him to “the Christian way,” but Willi obviously is not vulnerable to that 
approach. 

Willi makes an ideal villain, and Hitchcock ultimately condemns him to death at the 
hands of the outraged castaways. Thus, by implication, Hitchcock also condemns the Nazis. 
Despite his film work in Berlin during the twenties, and his capabilities with the German 


language, Hitchcock never sided with the Nazis in any of his films, and Lifeboat is no exception. 
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So, it is ironic that he was accused of siding with the Nazis by his depiction of the Willi’s 
character. Willi is cold yet captivating, admirable yet detestable. He remains a one-sided 
stereotype and consisting rather of a complexity endowed with strengths as well as weaknesses, 
Willi has confused and in some cases angered viewers expecting to view one-sided depictions of 


Nazis, the norm at that time. 


The Struggle for Dominance: Connie 

With Willi’s death, the castaways suddenly become purposeless. As a group they had 
ridden themselves of a lethal menace and potential death in a concentration camp, but they are 
suddenly without a forceful, effective leader to replace him. Ritt has already compromised 
himself with Willi, and Kovac has proven to be weak as well. Connie, Hitchcock’s true 
protagonist, enters the foreground and re-ignites the castaways’ flagging spirits. She uses her 
most prized diamond bracelet as bait for fish-a needed food source. The others recognize her 
sacrifice for their well-being. Thus, the castaways unite for one final survival effort. Ironically, 
just as they are about to land the large fish, 1.e., their salvation, an Allied ship appears on the 
horizon to rescue them. Having survived all of the profound challenges confronting them, the 
characters have become an efficient, productive social unit, with Connie serving as their last and 
most effective captain. 

Connie represents yet another of a long string of Hitchcock’s “guilty women,” a strong 
character who refuses to compromise her well-developed self-esteem against patriarchal, class- 
based hostility. Even after she is attracted to Kovac, she is clearly not going to accept his 
dominance without insisting on her own independence. That independence gains her both 


respect and resentment from the others. Wood argument agrees that Connie’s character is 
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realized throughout the film. According to Wood, her central drama is the gradual stripping 
away of all of her prized possessions. The freedom occurs so intensely that Connie reacts by 
breaking into dramatic, hysterical laughter when her diamond bracelet, the last of her prized 
possession, falls into the ocean. '° 

Connie is certainly one of Hitchcock’s most memorable protagonists, yet we remember 
her as much for her faults (haughtiness, coldness, snobbishness) as we do for her strengths 
(wittiness, independence, and ultimately generosity). Perhaps Hitchcock’s ambivalent treatment 
of Connie is motivated by his personal ambivalence toward strong female characters as 
suggested by Tania Modleski. “What I want to argue,” she writes, “is neither that Hitchcock is 
utterly misogynistic nor that he is largely sympathetic to women and their plight in patriarchy, 
but that his work is characterized by a thoroughgoing ambivalence about femininity.” 

As is well known, Bankhead’s interpretation of Connie was enhanced, apparently, by the 
fact that she decided to forgo wearing underwear on the set. Hume Cronyn recalls that “We all 
had to climb a ladder to get into the tank of the boat, and there she was—no underwear and 
exposed for all to see.” The cast loved her decision, as they regularly greeted Bankhead with 
applause as she made her entrance to the set. This created an amusing “conflict” when an angry 
female visitor observed Ms. Bankhead’s state of undress and complained vehemently to 
Twentieth Century Fox producers. After the Fox publicity manager told Hitchcock to order 
Bankhead to wear underwear, Hitchcock replied skillfully by deferring the issue to other 
departments. “I’ve always tried to be very careful of getting involved in departmental disputes. 
You might consider this a matter for the wardrobe department, or perhaps for the makeup 


people—or perhaps it’s even for hairdressing.”'” 
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The Struggle for Dominance: Germans vs. Allies 

Hitchcock elaborated upon his German vs. the Allies theme by including not only Willi 
but also German-Americans, Gus Smith (or Schmidt) and C. J. Rittenhouse. Naturally, Willi 
stands out as the most German of the castaways, but once he lapses into English he seems almost 
American, no small coincidence on Hitchcock’s part. As a German-American, Gus Anglicanizes 
his name from Schmidt to Smith to deny his German ancestry, as many German-Americans were 
doing at the time. Willi mocks this action by calling him “Her Schmidt” and urges him to take 
pride in his ancestry. Here Hitchcock points out the irony and dilema of Germans who have 
immigrated to the United States. Finally, Rittenhouse, another German-American, retains few 
vestiges of German identity, with the notable exception of his traits of industriousness and 
economic foresight. The two characters represent stages of assimilation to the United States 
from their German heritage. Through Rittenhouse, Hitchcock makes a political statement about 
the cooperation of U.S. industrialists with the Nazi state. Interestingly, even Connie’s character, 
though not of German descent, is able to speak German fluently and therefore able to converse 
with Willi initially. This provides yet another connection to German culture on the lifeboat. In 
a refusal to indulge in wartime stereotyping, Hitchcock shows the similarities between the “pure” 
German and the Americans of German descent. In this film they all display such qualities as 
tenacity, dedication to duty, initiative, industry, democracy, and courage. To Hitchcock, the 
characters reflect cultural similarities, not easily pigeonholed as “Teutonic” or “German.” 
Refusing to follow the examples of the WWII combat genre which demonized Germans, 


Hitchcock demonstrates in Lifeboat that humanness is more important than national identity. 
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The Critical Debate 

Most contemporary film critics ignore or dismiss this film. However, a few critics have 
singled it out for significant praise. Robin Wood remains its staunchest advocate, having initially 
dismissed it as simplistic. Hitchcock’s film, he wrote, “proves a far more complex film than I 
had expected: childhood memory has simplified it into a rather crude anti-Nazi piece.” After 
rereading it as a mature critic, however, Wood realized that Willi is “by no means a stock 
villain.” Instead, he “is the only person who can control the situation, and...his strength is the 
strength of the Nazi doctrine. '? Amy Lawrence, on the other hand, faults Lifeboat because, she 
says, in it “Hitchcock refuses to make the distinction between war and murder. The effect is 
political paralysis where the characters and the plot are wracked with contradictions that cannot 
be resolved.” Because of this paralysis, Lawrence, believes, the audience is left with no 
attractive characters with whom to identify. “The only positions available when the film ends are 
a smug self-righteous or a self-serving amnesia, breathtaking in the speed with which it represses 
the characters’ awareness of the base acts of which they are capable.” 

Because of Hitchcock’s refusal to make Willi a clear villain, and because of the 
complicity of the entire group of castaways (with the sole exception of the African American Joe 
Spencer), there is no simplistic moral lesson about the evils of Nazis and the innate goodness of 
Americans and British adherents of the “Christian way.” Instead, this film leaves audiences with 
a vague sense of personal guilt, equivalent to original sin, instead of a therapeutic catharsis. No 
wonder that few contemporary critics admire this film, and fewer still bother to include it in their 


work. 
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The Combat Film Genre 

Lifeboat did not receive the kind of critical acclaim that Hitchcock had hoped it would. It 
failed at the time to resonate with audiences or critics, who were used to viewing combat films of 
a far different sort than the one that Hitchcock presented them with (Flying Tigers, 30 Seconds 
Over Tokyo, Guadalcanal Diary, etc.). setting off instead a storm of controversy. When one 
considers the combat-film genre as a whole, there are clear reasons for this film’s unpopularity. 
Typical combat films of the forties followed a particularly distinct pattern, as observed by Robert 
Ray. They tended to portray, “the isolated male group, involved in a life-or-death task.” 
Lifeboat features an isolated group, but not a combat group per se. In a further departure, 
Hitchcock’s group includes women. Ray’s second observation about combat films is that they 
all feature a group, “composed of distinct types, that relies on both teamwork and individual 
exploits.” Although Hitchcock’s group includes disparate characters, common in combat films, 
many of them deviate considerably from their counterparts in combat films. Few combat films 
include communists like Kovac, and few American combat films feature such admirable or 
complex Nazis as Willie. The presence of sophisticated, wise-cracking females like Connie, as 
well as radical characters like Kovac, not to mention millionaire Charles J. Rittenhouse, signals a 
film far different from the typical combat movie. Hitchcock created not another typical combat 
film but, instead, a microcosm of American life, with many social classes included (Rittenhaus 
as upper, Porter as upper-middle-professional, Willie as the officer class, and the rest of the cast 
as representing various middle and working classes). There is even a token African American 
played by Canada Lee. Ray noted that combat films uniformly exhibit “professionalism and 
stoicism in the face of danger and death.” Unfortunately, the castaways in Lifeboat seldom 


exhibit either characteristic. They are divided on such basic issues as whether or not to throw 
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Willi to the sharks, and the only heroic deed performed by anyone besides Willi is possibly 
Connie’s selfless sacrifice of her diamond bracelet, hardly the kind of exploit featured in typical 
combat films. One similarity between those films, though, and Lifeboat is that “outsiders enter 


» | That succinctly describes Willi’s effect on the castaways, 


the group and become threats to it. 
and he does pose a serious threat the the group’s survival. 

Mike Mayo’s recent study of war films indicates other sub-dominant patterns besides the 
male group film noted by Ray. Mayo also identified films dealing with resistance movements 
and spies, while others focused on home front stories of domestic life, action/adventure focusing 
on heroics and gunplay, as well as anti-war films stressing war’s waste and destruction. '® 
Hitchcock’s film, however, conforms to none of these patterns. In terms of established war 
films, it fits most closely in those depicting combat units undergoing heroic experiences. 
Lifeboat, however, depicts not heroics but savagery, not group solidarity but group turmoil and 
backstabbing. It appears that Hitchcock’s film failed to conform to any of the established 
combat film patterns, which probably explains at least part of the public’s hostile reception. On 
the other hand, Lifeboat offers a unique perspective on war, with all of its moral complexities 
and ambiguities. It was primarily for these reasons, in my view, that Lifeboat experienced 
rejection, as well as for its experimental limiting of all action to a tiny craft. 

Not only do the characters in Hitchcock’s film differ significantly from those of most 
combat films, but this film’s basic plot, too, differs substantially from the vast majority of 
combat films. Lifeboat’s characters are not on a dangerous combat mission. Their mission is 
simply to survive as best they can. Their immediate plan is to sail to Bermuda on the small 


wooden lifeboat, using an old ragged cloth as a sail. However, Willie strongly urges a different 
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course, and eventually he has his way. With Willie manning the oars, the boat sets sail for a 
distant rendezvous with a German supply ship. Clearly, this is not an opportunity for heroics. 

Why did Hitchcock choose to defy conventions to create a film with nuanced meanings, 
one that challenges so directly conventional depictions of wartime events? That question is a 
difficult one to pose. Hitchcock himself explained: 

We wanted to show that at that moment there were two world forces confronting each 
other, the democracies and the Nazis, and while the democracies were completely disorganized, 
all of the Germans were clearly headed in the same direction. So here was a statement telling the 
democracies to put their differences aside temporarily and to gather their forces to concentrate on 
the common enemy, whose strength was precisely derived from a spirit of unity and of 
determination. '” 

Clearly, Hitchcock intended Lifeboat to send a message to the Allies to end their 
squabbling and internecine rivalries and unite against an aggressively united Nazi war machine. 
In retrospect, it now seems that he failed to deliver or at least to persuade, and his film was 


disregarded and, in fact, angrily condemned. 


Conclusion 

The scene in which a half-drowned German sailor is pulled aboard the lifeboat 
epitomizes the film’s message. As the German is dragged aboard he assumes that he will be shot 
by the Americans. “What are you going to do with people like that!” Ritt wonders? What are 
they going to do, what is anyone going to do with those who assume the worst of their fellows? 
What are they going to do about those who believe the propaganda they’ ve heard about the 


enemy being sub-human? But these questions apply not only to the German, and by extension, to 
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the German military; they apply just as well to the Americans. The Americans, after all, exhibit 
the same negative stereotyping of Germans, as proved vividly by the group participation and 
complicity in Willi’s execution. Lifeboat is a ringing rebuke to stereotyping, not only of 
nationalities, but also of genders and races. 

Hitchcock’s film is one of the few that depicts war devoid of its romantic trappings. His 
depiction evokes images of chaos and death, noted as the camera pans around the floating debris 
from the two shipwrecks during the first scene. Instead of tragic reminders of the heroic sea 
battle recently waged, Hitchcock’s camera presents his audience with images of a man floating 
face down, then a baby’s bottle, and finally the dead baby. Hitchcock’s insistence on forcing all 
the action to the confinement of the lifeboat serves to focus all attention on the central action and 
character development. Audiences do not get a break to watch a battle or learn about events at 
headquarters, as in most combat films but must attend to the central narrative at all times. The 
survivors gathered inside the lifeboat reflect diverse social classes and diverse backgrounds, 
blurring the distinction between enemy and ally. The passengers discussion of issues ranging 
from communism to distinctions of race and class clearly do not evoke feelings of outraged 
patriotism or a thirst for vengeance against Nazi brutalities but focuse a strongly realistic lens on 
war and its aftermath. In this watery battlefield, w e discover not brave heroes keeping calm 
under threat of certain death, but weak, frightened humans. Gone are the moral edges present in 
every WWII combat film from the “Why We Fight” series produced by the War Department’s 
propaganda arm to such paeans to American heroism as Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, The Sands of 
Iwo Jima, The Longest Day, The Guns of Navarone, and countless others just like them. 
Hitchcock’s film stands with a handful of others depicting war’s confusing, ambivalent and 


brutal sides, for example, A// Quiet on the Western Front, Platoon, Full Metal Jacket, and Born 
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on the Fourth of July. Lifeboat, with its mind-bending issues of guilt, sin, and its consequences, 
presents a nuanced face on war and refuses to vilify the Nazis. Ultimately Hitchcock presents a 
message that the world is one big community, with no side able to claim exclusive rights to a 
“high” ground. This message did not resonate well with audiences or critics. 

Lack of positive response to this message is not surprising. Before Lifeboat, films 
covering moral issues of war and peace presented in a complex, mature manner were 
nonexistent. WWII audiences preferred their combat films with simple, patriotic messages. In 
1944, at the war’s apex, audiences clearly selected unambiguous, even propagandistic treatments 
of the conflict the War Department’s Why we Fight? training documentaries or the stirringly 
patriotic combat epics like David Miller’s Flying Tigers (1941), John Farrow’s Wake Island 
(1942), Howard Hawks’ Air Force (1943), Sydney Lumet’s Guadalcanal Diary (1943) , Mervyn 
Leroy’s Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (1944), or any of the dozens of other patriotic war films 
coming out at that time. In Hitchcock’s film, however, the artistic and social content combine to 
make it far from the simple combat epic most people expected from Hollywood. The result is a 
film in which audiences do not come away feeling happy and optimistic. In his film, Hitchcock 
focuses a bright glare of realism on a hitherto under-depicted facet of war; namely, what happens 
to innocent victims? Who is really innocent, anyway? It was not the kind of cinematic experience 
that audiences had been conditioned to expect. 

What does Lifeboat have to do with today’s issues of war and peace? Hitchcock’s film 
may yet affect public opinion about the inherent morality of war. Today, we live in a bellicose 
world, with local and regional conflicts erupting with increased rapidity and ferocity. In this 
post-9/11 world, the U.S. finds itself in a perpetual war against terrorist and “rogue nations” 


alike. For a time, after winning the Cold War the U.S. found itself in the enviable position of 
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world domination, having no enemies on the immediate horizon. Soon, however, enemies 
appeared, beginning with, but not limited to Osama ben Laden and his allies. The US, it turns 
out, has incurred the distrust and, at times, bitter enmity of many diverse peoples, including 
factions within conservative Islamic secular societies like Iraq and Iran, and within Marxist states 


like North Korea and Cuba. As proven, these enemies have the potency to strike the US. 
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FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT REWRITES ALFRED HITCHCOCK: 
A PYGMALION TRILOGY 


Aner Preminger 


The subject of my paper is the influence of Alfred Hitchcock’s cinema on the cinema of 
Francois Truffaut. Truffaut, on his path of defining his own personal voice and shaping the 
modern cinema of the early sixties, both absorbed and rebelled against Hitchcock’s thematics 
and language. I will focus on Hitchcock’s Vertigo (1958), a reflexive film that deals with the 
essence of filmmaking and defines the classical Hitchcockian cinema. 

To examine the complex cinematic relationship between Truffaut and Hitchcock, I have 
drawn upon the intertextual approach of Harold Bloom. The conflict between the text and the 
intertext, presented through the Oedipal relationship between a poet and his precursor, is a 
central concept in this theory of the “anxiety of influence.” According to Bloom, the wrestling 
with the greatest among the poet’s artistic precursors is necessary for the perception of artistic 
value. From this approach Bloom derives his criteria for the definition of the canon, and his 
conception of the tradition as a developing canon. Poems, in the Bloomian discourse, are neither 
about subjects nor about themselves, but necessarily about other poems. Bloom defines the 
artistic act as a dialogue with the past. This struggle with the past causes the poet to misconstrue 
the oeuvre of his poetic father. The “misreading” of the father plays a central role in the poet’s 
construction of a denial mechanism towards the “anxiety of influence.” 

Before continuing, let us look at Hitchcock’s “vertigo shot,” and at the corresponding 
shot in Jules et Jim (1961). 

The discovery of the Greek statue by Jules and Jim is emphasized by Truffaut with a 


special shooting technique. The camera moves away from the statue in a “dolly” movement, and 
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at the same time the lens approaches it with a “zoom in” movement. The resultant effect of these 
opposed movements creates a sense of giddiness, with the statue’s size remaining fixed while the 
space between it and the background shrinks. This is a distinctive cinematic expression of the 
emotional impact the statue has on Jules and Jim, and also a cinematic means that takes 
Catherine out of her material reality and emphasizes her ‘divine’ presence. As we have just seen, 
this cinematic poetics is a quotation from Vertigo. In an interview, Hitchcock tells Truffaut that 
in Vertigo he invented this shot, which he had been seeking for years since shooting Rebecca 
(1940), and explains what it meant to him: 
A.H.: Did you notice the distortion when Stewart looks down the tower stairway? 
Do you know how we did that? F.T.: Wasn’t that a track-out combined with a 
forward zoom? A.H.: That’s it. When Joan Fontaine fainted at the inquest in 
Rebecca, I wanted to show how she felt that everything was moving far away 
from her before she toppled over. I always remember one night at the Chelsea 
Arts Ball, at Albert Hall in London, when I got terribly drunk, and I had the 
sensation that everything was going far away from me. I tried to get that into 
Rebecca, but they couldn’t do it. The viewpoint must be fixed, you see, while the 
perspective is changed as it stretches lengthwise. I thought about the problem for 
fifteen years. By the time we got to Vertigo, we solved it by using the dolly and 
zoom simultaneously. (Truffaut, 1967, p. 186-187) 
The Vertigo shot emphasizes the character’s weakness and helplessness. Truffaut misreads 
Hitchcock, and creates an opposed meaning with an identical shot. He expresses the excitement 
of the viewers and the glorification of the object viewed. At the same time, the quotation hints at 


the helplessness of the men in the face of Catherine’s powers, which becomes clear further on. 
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Examination of additional elements in the relations between the two films makes it 
possible to decide whether what we have here, is linguistic or rhetorical intertextuality—that is, 
whether Truffaut is adopting a cinematic expression that he learned from Hitchcock, or whether 
the hint has a specific meaning in the dialogue he conducts with him. 

I propose that Vertigo itself may be seen as a misreading of the myth of Pygmalion—a 
sculptor who, though he hated women, fell in love with his own ivory statue of Aphrodite. In 
answer to his prayer, the goddess gave life to the statue and he married her. 

This is how Truffaut sums up the plot of Vertigo: 

Scottie Ferguson (James Stewart), who, due to acrophobia (fear of heights), has 
resigned from the San Francisco police force, is asked by Gavin Elster (Tom 
Helmore), a former friend, to shadow his wife, Madeleine (Kim Novak), whom he 
describes as a suicidal neurotic. The former detective gradually falls deeply in 
love with the woman he is trailing. He saves her life when she attempts to drown 
herself but, because of his phobia, is unable to prevent her death when, some time 
later, she throws herself from the top of a church steeple. Overwhelmed by guilt 
feelings, Scottie has a nervous breakdown. With the help of an old girlfriend, 
Midge (Barbara Bel Geddes), he returns to a normal life. One day, on the street, 
he encounters the living image of his dead love, who claims she is Judy Barton 
and maintains she has never seen him, or heard of Madeleine. He is attracted to 
the girl but puzzled by the uncanny resemblance. The truth is that Judy is 
Madeleine, who, at the time of their former meeting, was not Elster’s wife but his 
mistress. Her supposed death was part of a carefully planned hoax to get rid of 


the real wife, with the two accomplices staging the killing in such a way that the 
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helpless detective would swear he has witnessed Mrs. Elster suicide. Scottie 
finally becomes suspicious, and in an attempt to make Judy confess, he takes her 
back to the tower and forces himself to accompany her to the top, only to see the 
terrified young woman accidentally trip and this time really fall to her death. 
(Truffaut, 1967, p. 184). 
The missing fact in Truffaut’s description, for the purpose of our discussion, is that Judy plays 
Madeleine not after the model of the real Mrs. Elster, but after the model of Carlotta, who had 
lived several generations earlier and whose portrait hangs in a museum in San Francisco. 

What we have here is the incarnation of an image of a historical figure. The plot is 
conveyed in a narrative structure that emphasizes that Vertigo is a film about cinema. The film is 
divided into two parts, the second part being a kind of ‘Take 2’ of the first part. 

In the first part, Judy plays Madeleine, who exists not as a person but as a concept, “the 
wife’. She does this by modeling herself on Carlotta, an artistic image of a real historical figure. 
The ‘artistic’ realization is directed and produced by Elster, the husband of the fictitious 
Madeleine. 

In the second part we see a reconstruction/creation/reflection of the first part, in which 
Scottie changes from an actor maneuvered by Elster into a director who maneuvers Judy, and in 
the course of his directing, develops a consciousness of his situation. This time Judy plays a 
Madeleine who exists in Scottie’s memory as Elster has shaped her for him. To achieve the 
reconstruction, Scottie makes use of the same cinematic means that Hitchcock uses: casting, 
costumes, shoes, hair-dos, make-up, props, shooting locations and narrative. The two parts of 
the film integrate a real external situation—Elster’s desire to get rid of his wife and gain her 


money—with Scottie’s internal situation—his being an emotional cripple, which stems from 
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strong guilt feelings and expresses itself in a paralyzing vertigo. The encounter between the two 
obsessions—Elster’s and Scottie’s—makes possible the first ‘artistic’ act, and subsequently the 
second. The cinematic act originates in a nightmare that actually happened (the film’s prologue) 
with which the director struggles in order to liberate himself from it. 

The first turning point in the film occurs in the ‘Golden Gate Bridge’ scene, where 
Madeleine jumps from the bridge into the water, followed by Scottie, and they meet for the first 
time. 

The second turning point occurs when Scottie recognizes Judy after Madeleine’s fake 
suicide, and decides to transform her into Madeleine. From here on the film moves on to its 
inevitable resolution, where Judy is led to her death by falling from the tower, and Scottie is 
liberated from his vertigo. 

In order to examine the connection of “Jules et Jim” to this complex plot, I will use a text 
by Annette Insdorf, in which she recounts the plot of the film: 

Jules and Jim are two friends who become enamored of the smile on a statue. 
They meet Catherine, a beautiful woman who seems to incarnate the statue, and 
Jules marries her. The war separates Jules, the German, and Jim, the Frenchman, 
but they are reunited at the former’s chalet. Jim stays with the couple and their 
daughter, Sabine; After a while, roles shift and Jim becomes Catherine’s lover 
while Jules remains her devoted friend. Catherine decides to live with Jim and 
have his children, but when she does not become pregnant, she returns to Jules. 
They lose touch with Jim and later find him again when he is about to marry his 


old girlfriend Gilberte. Catherine takes Jim for a ride and after telling Jules to 
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watch them, she drives off a bridge, plunging them to their death. (Insdorf, 1997, 
p. 86) 

I read Jules et Jim as a film about a woman who wanted to be ‘God’ and discovered that 
she was mortal. To be ‘God’, according to this film, means to rebel against all the limitations 
that restrict one’s life: physical and bodily limitations, the physical limitations of the laws of 
nature, the limitations of social codes and of interpersonal loyalties. To be ‘God’ means to 
control your life and the lives of those around you, to experience absolute freedom, to create 
your life anew every day. This is Catherine’s personality and the way she acts, and it leads her 
along the route of a Greek tragedy to the total destruction of her life and her loves. Such a 
reading of the film stems from the cinematic means of expression, as well as from an intertextual 
reading of the film. 

From the outset, Catherine is not ordinary flesh and blood. She is a “Pygmalion”’-like 
incarnation of a smile that appears on a Greek statue which 1s first revealed to Jules and Jim on a 
projected slide, a reflection of an ancient object, which is not connected with any real person. 

Before Catherine jumps to her death, she jumps into the river as a protest against Jules’ 
and Jim’s chauvinistic talk. Her two jumps echo the analogous jumps in Vertigo. In both cases 
the woman jumps into the water as a “show” for the man. In Vertigo Scottie extricates himself 
from the trap laid for him by the seductive woman and consequently, by imposing his obsession 
on her, undergoes a therapeutic process. In Jules et Jim the man is taken to his death together 
with the woman, despite his attempts to extricate himself from her destructive influence. 

The skeletons of the plots of both films reveal a strong affinity between them. This 


affinity also includes Tirez sur le Pianiste (1960), and defines a distinctive connection among the 
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three films. Had they all been made by the one filmmaker, we could have called them “The 
Pygmalion Trilogy.” Let us look at the plot elements in Jules et Jim. 

1. A woman is the embodiment of a prior artistic representation (a statue, a slide of a 

statue). The man falls in love with her after he has fallen in love with the artistic 

representation that she is supposed to embody. 

2. The woman jumps into the water, apparently as an act of suicide, but in reality as a 

manipulation (a protest against the men). 

3. The woman commits suicide—at the end of the film she leaps from the heights to her 

death. 

If in (1) we replace the statue and the slide of the statue with an actress who plays the role of the 
woman in a painting, and if in (2) we replace the woman’s motive for jumping into the water as 
an act of protest, by a manipulation, designed to spread a net of seduction, these elements will 
distinctively identify Vertigo. 

A minimal change reveals the plot of Tirez sur le Pianiste. The plot of Truffaut’s second 
film focuses on Charlie, a lonely bar pianist, who seems to live a quiet life. In the film’s opening 
scene his serenity is shattered with the appearance of Chico, his elder brother, who is fleeing 
from gangsters who want to kill him. Lena, the waitress at the bar, exploits the incident to come 
closer to the aloof and alienated Charlie by hiding him in her home from the gangsters who want 
to reach Chico through him. On the walls of her room Charlie discovers posters of the famous 
classical pianist Edward Saroyan—that is, of himself in an earlier identity before he vanished at 
the height of his artistic success. Charlie/Edward tells Lena, who in fact already knows about his 
hidden identity, the reasons for his disappearance from the stage. Edward had been a talented 


pianist who did not succeed in becoming known until meeting the impresario Lars Schmell, in a 
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restaurant where Edward’s beloved wife Thérése was working. Schmell made Edward an 
international star. His success ruined his seemingly happy marriage. The couple’s relationship 
reached its nadir when Thérése confessed that it was she who had paved his way to the top by 
agreeing to sexual relations with Schmell in return for Edward’s career advancement. Now 
Edward is stunned. On the soundtrack we hear his inner voice telling him to go to her and 
embrace her, but in actuality he walks out of the room in anger. When he has a change of heart 
and comes back in panic, he finds an open window, from which Thérése has jumped to her death. 
Edward retires from his former life and builds himself a new identity, that of Charlie. Charlie 
earns his living by doing the cleaning in the neighborhood bar. His hands are drawn to the 
abandoned piano in the bar, and the owner makes him the house pianist. Lena decides to bring 
Edward Saroyan back to life. Charlie’s love for Lena overcomes the isolation he had sentenced 
himself to, and he tries to return to life. As in a Greek tragedy, Charlie does not manage to 
extricate himself from his fate and from his fragmented personality. His relationship with Lena 
repeats the pattern of his relationship with Thérése and also ends with a death, when Lena is 
accidentally shot by gangsters firing at Charlie’s brother. Charlie’s failures and his inability to 
act and to take responsibility play a major part in the tragic ending. 

As in Vertigo, here too there are two stories of two different periods, in between which, 
the hero undergoes a crisis that causes him to change his identity and his profession. Both stories 
have to do with falling in love, and in Tirez sur le Pianiste, too, the second case is a 
reconstruction, albeit metaphorical, of the first. The parallelism between the two films suggests 
Edward’s guilt for the suicide of the woman he loved. As in Vertigo, the sacrifice is a response 
to Edward’s passivity, which is a kind of emotional vertigo. Moreover, Edward’s wife jumps to 


her death at a moment when she needs him and he is paralyzed and does not reach out to her. 
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This echoes the prologue of Vertigo, in which Scottie has a fit of vertigo that causes his partner 
the detective to fall to his death. And, finally, the triple split Judy/Madeleine/Carlotta—three 
representations of one woman—in Vertigo is echoed by the personality split Edward/Charlie— 
two representations of one person—in Tirez sur le Pianiste. 

In Bloomian terms, we can see Jules et Jim and Tirez sur le Pianiste as two variant 
misreadings of Vertigo. The meaning of the misreading lies in the reflexive elements of the 
films. Jules et Jim, like Vertigo, examines the relation between the reality and the artistic image, 
and discusses the process of cinematic creation. Hitchcock employs a classical poetics and 
discusses classical cinema. Carlotta is a classical portrait of a woman who served as a model for 
a painter, and her historical reality is not in doubt. Here the real object that receives artistic 
representation indisputably exists. The tools used for the artistic realization are classical and 
real: clothing, make-up, hair-do, props, locations and even narrative. Hitchcock imposes art on 
reality just as Scottie imposes Madeleine on Judy, just as Elster created Madeleine from Judy 
after the model of Carlotta. Truffaut misreads Vertigo. The artistic representation is not of a 
person but of a smile, in the case of Catherine. We are dealing with an inner entity, an abstract 
nucleus, which has an elusive and mysterious expression. The smile belongs not to a real person 
but to an ancient Greek statue, and the original—the model after which it was made—is 
irrelevant. In order to create an artistic image of such an original, one cannot use the classical 
Hitchcockian tools. Truffaut has to create a new language, and to misread Hitchcock’s rigid and 
compulsive cinema. He has to create a free cinema to fit the free smile, the essence of which he 
is seeking. The modern cinema that Truffaut defines begins with images that are elusive, 


internal and imperceptible. 
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Furthermore, in Vertigo, as in the Pygmalion myth, the men—the artists—are obsessed, 
and the woman—the piece of art—is just a tool. In Jules et Jim, however, the obsession is the 
woman’s—art has a life of its own which comes to dominate the creator. Since Catherine is both 
“God” and the creation, in Truffaut’s film the line between art and life is blurred, or even erased. 

There is misreading also in Truffaut’s understanding of the origins of the work of art. In 
Hitchcock’s film the origin of the cinematic act is an actual event of nightmarish nature (I’m 
referring to the prologue to Vertigo, which supplies a psychological explanation for the film’s 
development) and the artist, Hitchcock, like the character he created, struggles to liberate himself 
from the nightmare. On the other hand, In Truffaut’s films the origin is in the search for love, for 
the one unique woman, for the mother. 

The misreading of Vertigo in Tirez sur le Pianiste casts light on yet another facet of 
Truffaut’s conception of modern narrative. Both films contain two parts, with the second part 
reconstructing the first. In Vertigo the structure is linear. The second story begins after the first 
story ends. There is a total correspondence of narrative structure in the chronological sequence 
of events in the story. In Tirez sur le Pianiste, there is no correspondence between the 
chronologies of the stories and the order in which they are told. The film opens with the second 
story, the story of Charlie, the bar pianist. The story which preceded this chronologically, the 
story of Edward the concert pianist who disappeared at the height of his career, is revealed later. 
The narrative returns to Charlie’s story after the viewer is aware of his past as Edward. By 
breaking up the narrative, Truffaut eliminates the possibility of making a schematic, 
psychological reduction of the connection between the past and the present. The connection 
exists, but the reciprocal relations between the two events and their metaphorical and semiotic 


meaning are more important than their psychological meaning. The reality that is built in 
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Truffaut’s films is more elusive than the reality depicted in Hitchcock’s films, and the causality 
in them is not univocal and is open to several interpretations. Likewise, the way we become 
acquainted with the reality is different in the two films. In Vertigo Hitchcock is an omniscient 
narrator, as is customary in the classical pattern that assumes the existence of an objective 
reality. In Truffaut’s film Edward’s story is discovered by Lena, a character who takes an active 
part in the story of his life. Objectivity and the external are replaced by the subjective, which is 
involved in the chain of events. This is a faithful expression of Truffaut’s conception of reality 
and of its artistic expression. 

Beyond the reflexive meaning of Truffaut’s various misreadings of Vertigo, they also 
have a thematic meaning. In Vertigo, as in the Pygmalion story, the man’s fear of women and 
his inability to develop a connection with a woman cause him to create a woman he wants, but 
even then, at the critical moment he is unable to be with her. The woman pays the price. In 
Tirez sur le Pianiste the man needs the woman, and is dependent on her. In contrast to Vertigo, 
the woman has a part, if not in the creation of the man, then in transforming him into a creative 
artist. As in Hitchcock’s film, here too the woman pays the price for the man’s difficulties in 
functioning, but she exists as strong and independent person, not as the product of the man’s 
creation. In Jules et Jim the man creates the woman, as in the Pygmalion story. He is not afraid 
of the woman; rather, he seeks the ‘vertigo’ into which he will dive together with her. In the end 
he becomes her victim. In contrast to Vertigo, in both of Truffaut’s films the man is dependent 
on the woman, needs her, and accepts this willingly. 

In conclusion, I want to add that Truffaut’s wrestling with Hitchcock and with Vertigo 
also continues in his film Za Siréne du Mississippi (1969), which may also be seen as a 


misreading of Vertigo. There too the woman pretends to be another woman who was killed by a 
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crook, ensnares another man, marries him and steals his property. The affinity between this plot 
nucleus and Vertigo calls for an examination of the two texts, which in turn calls for a 


continuation of research based upon the model, I have presented. 
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BORDERS AND BEYONDS: HORROR FICTION FROM A 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
Aalya Ahmad 


The recent triumph of neo-conservative ideology in Canadian society has entailed a 
fundamental “restructuring” of those academic disciplines that have been known as the liberal 
arts. Under these circumstances, perhaps nothing is quite so difficult to justify as an interest in 
something as ‘popular’ as horror fiction. The anxious strain of having to explain one’s abiding 
interest in ghosts, ghouls and gore which has traditionally pervaded the introductory pages of 
scholars has been further intensified by the ‘culture wars’ and the ravages of an agenda which 
seeks to maintain a tiny and privileged corner of the world for a cultural elite. 

Ever since Robin Wood and his circle claimed a progressive role for the American 
“apocalyptic” horror film (American Nightmare, 1979), scholars who study horror have derived a 
new impetus, and possibly a new raison d’etre, from examining the ways in which horror can be 
said to subvert, undermine or otherwise render problematic the status quo and the construction of 
fear personified in the Other. There remains, however, a certain timidity, a sense of “this far and 
no further,”' as well as Christopher Sharrett’s warning that a neo-conservative post-modernity 
has successfully appropriated the radical potential of the horror film.” There has been, as well, a 
widespread tendency to treat horror as if it were in decline, (a perhaps unintended side-effect of 
the apocalyptic theory) and to regard the turn towards an increasingly self-reflexive and parodic 
“horrality,” as Philip Brophy calls it, as a sign of—to paraphrase John Barth—the horror of 
exhaustion.* In this context, and also in the context of what Jonathan Lake Crane has called the 
“terror of everyday life” (which surely resonates with contemporary meaning in the wake of 


September 11"), we might ask ourselves anew: why study fictional horror indeed? I hope in this 
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paper, to expand upon Wood’s famous theory that horror can be “the most important of 
all...genres and perhaps the most progressive” by taking it a little bit further, beyond the 
borders, we might say, of the United States, and applying it to a Salvadorean writer who, like 
many other Salvadoreans, suffered the very real terrors of repression in that country’s civil war 
of the late seventies and eighties, the poet Manlio Argueta.° I will first briefly review some 
limitations of current theories of horror and then proceed to a discussion of Argueta’s novel One 
Day of Life, the horror of which may elude more conventional and nationally circumscribed 
notions. 

Comparative study, which crosses borders all the time, is always a risky endeavour, and 
becomes more so when we are looking at something like a genre, which is often characterized 
first and foremost in nationalist terms, as in the Italian gia//o narrative, or the German 
Expressionist cinema. Most theories of horror tend to discuss it in Anglo-American film and do 
not stray beyond the parameters of nation or culture, let alone medium; however, some of these 
take the overt self-reflexivity of recent horror to ultimately demonstrate that, in Gregory A. 
Waller’s words, horror enacts “‘an extended dramatization of and response to the major public 
events and newsworthy topics in American history since 1968 ... . Further, contemporary horror 
can and has been interpreted as an index to and commentary on what have often been identified 
as the more general cultural conditions of our age.” In his examination of horror fiction in the 
Protestant tradition, Victor Sage, too, sees horror as “not a literary genre, in the narrow sense, at 
all”, but rather “a cultural response, which implies a broad series of relationships with the whole 
of the culture in which it is produced. The narrower the conception of genre, the more one is 


moving away from the possibility of explaining it.”” 
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In American culture, at any rate, the recent proliferation of recognisable elements of 
horror in many associated genres—cyberpunk, for example—and also in the proudly parodic 
adventures of vampire slayers and the like may well be a sign of exhaustion, but may be also an 
indication that horror does “dissolve”, so to speak, as Todorov said of the uncanny (in which he 
placed horror in its “pure state”) which “is not a clearly delimited genre, unlike the fantastic. 
More precisely, it is limited on just one side; on the other, it dissolves into the general field of 
literature.”® We recall, also, his celebrated definition of the fantastic, which must intrude “in a 
world which is indeed our world, the one we know [my emphasis], a world without devils, 
sylphides, or vampires” as “an event which cannot be explained by the laws of this same familiar 


world.” 


It all depends on who is making the laws, that is becoming increasingly clear, and one 
undeniable attribute of much American horror cinema from the sixties on has been its 
unflinching adherence to the monstrosity of constructions of the normal, darkly reflected in its 
clean-cut psychopaths and its terrible families, its intrusions into everyday life and its monsters 
on Main Street. In this sense, the transgressive capacity of the monster—its ability to cross 
boundaries and violate laws—must always be remembered.'° The playful aspect of this may 
well be overstated, ‘horrality’ notwithstanding. There is always the danger, in explaining horror, 
of banishing its ability to frighten and repulse us. The electronic forum for the discussion of 
horror in film and literature to which I subscribe, for example, fiercely vetos “spoilers” and, in a 
way, Our criticism can become just that when the emphasis on the ‘rollercoaster’ aspect of horror 
obscures the real power of horror: the lingering impact of its aesthetic effect." 

In many ways, this is what Noel Carroll does with his cognitivist theory of ‘art-horror,’ 


which dissects horror in a way in which Dr. Frankenstein could only dream of. Carroll’s most 


serious flaw may be his compulsion to create a Procrustean theory that lops limbs off the horror 
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corpus when they don’t fit: “In the course of theorizing about the genre, some of the works... 
will have to be reclassified. Several of the works mentioned above will drop out of the genre 


”!> T have to agree with Gilberto Perez 


when the genre is subjected to theoretical regimentation. 
that Carroll’s work 
suffers, if not from empiricism, from what may be called 
‘commonsensism,’ an unchallenged rule of the commonsensical that would have 
kept Galileo from ever discovering that all bodies... fall to earth at the same 
rate... I tend to be skeptical of psychoanalysis... but Iam more skeptical of 
commonsensical explanations that would lay claim to everything.’ 

The same charge may be leveled at psychoanalysis, and in particular that which 
succumbs to what Karl Heinz Bohrer calls the “catechism” of reading psychoanalytical 
formulations through a given text, as if it were merely an transparency through which the theory 
“shines,” entailing that the experience of seeing or reading will be completely subordinated to 
the theoretical analysis.'* This catechistic impulse pervades derivative psychoanalytic theory, 
even when the original theory resists such fixative gestures. For instance, Julia Kristeva’s 
Powers of Horror, which weaves a complex theory of abjection as “above all ambiguity... a 


15 is made 


composite of judgment and affect, of condemnation and yearning, of signs and drives, 
over by Barbara Creed into a theory of “the monstrous-feminine” in Anglo-American horror 
films, in which, as Cynthia Freeland has rightly pointed out 

the notion of abjection... expands to become almost vacuous. It is simplistic and 


reductive to understand in advance that all the varieties of horrific monstrousness 


we can think of ... are really just “illustrations” of the “work” of abjection... In 
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what sense is a psychological theory of abjection ‘explanatory’ when it becomes 
so broad?'® 

As useful as these perspectives are for staking out areas of concern, they therefore remain 
problematic in a number of ways, especially when they are applied to horror fictions across 
cultures. From a comparative perspective, it is dangerous to reduce horror to a particular set of 
social circumstances and/or psychic effects because, in another culture, horror may derive from 
altogether different conditions. I would also note that a too-insistent focus on the Gothic 
tradition as the source of all horror, even in Judith Halberstam’s retooled formulation of Gothic 
as a “technology of monsters,” also obscures the boundaries of culture: others that do not share 
the Gothic tradition nevertheless produce horror that may equally be seen as a “cultural 
response.” '’ Temporality can invade the text in other ways than the Gothic recycling of the past 
and, similarly, horror fictions may creep in under the radar of our perceptions, shaped as they are 
by our own generic ideas of what horror must be.'® If, as Halberstam argues, “The monster, as 
we know it, died in 1963 when Hannah Arendt published her “Report on the Banality of 
Evil”...[refusing]... to grant the power of horror to the ordinary looking man [Eichmann] who 
stood trial,” how can we ignore the resurrection of traditional monsters in cultures for whom 
state-sponsored massacres are a more recent and less universally deplored event?’” 

Manlio Argueta’s Un Dia en La Vida appeared in 1980 and was translated into English as 
One Day of Life in 1983. The novel is a passionate indictment of the state-sponsored atrocities 
that occurred during the twelve years of civil war between the popular FMLN-led guerrilla 
movement and the U.S.-backed oligarchy whose National Guard and paramilitary forces 
murdered, tortured and ‘disappeared’ thousands of Salvadoreans with complete impunity.*” One 


Day of Life is a complex series of narratives which center mainly around Guadalupe Fuentes, an 
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inhabitant of the besieged rural area of Chalatenango, a stronghold of the resistance. The day 
culminates with the capture and torture of her husband, Jose (Chepe) Guardado, who appears 
finally in a mutilated and barely recognizable state, dragged out by the death squad and displayed 
to Lupe and her grand-daughter, fifteen-year-old Adolfina, who must deny knowing him in order 
to keep their own lives (the Guard is also interested in Adolfina’s activities). Lupe’s narrative, 
which is marked by chronological time, from 5:30 am to 5 pm, is interspersed with the timeless 
‘floating narratives’ of others—mainly Maria Romelia Ramirez, a twelve-year old girl who 
participates in a demonstration which turns into a massacre, Adolfina, who is raped by the 
guardsmen, and Maria Pia Hernandez, Lupe’s daughter and Adolfina’s mother, whose husband 
Helio is savagely beaten and ‘disappeared’ by the death squad. The last we hear of him is a 
horrific account of his torture, sadistically told to Maria Pia by William, a boy who “likes to 
accompany the Guard... like a mascot.” (One Day, 69)" 

In counterpoint to the stories of these women, an(O)ther voice appears, which is 
described variously as “The Authorities” and “Them,” and which may or may not come from 
“Ticha’s son,” a local boy who becomes a guardsman and who is turned against his own people 
by the “gringo” who trains him to “defend the country against its enemies even at the expense of 
our own brothers... The trainer shouts, ‘Who is our worst enemy?’ And we shout, ‘The 
people!’”(One Day, 92).”* This chilling monologue which describes the guardsman’s training in 
a military camp (possibly the infamous School of the Americas in Fort Benning, Georgia), is the 
only other male narrative apart from Chepe’s account, (re-narrated by Lupe), of his terrifying 
encounter with the Siguanaba.”° 

The legend of the Siguanaba is that a beautiful but vain woman—Cihuehet—was 


punished by the rain-god Tlaloc for neglecting her son. She is cursed to lurk by rivers and on 
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lonely roads, washing her garments, and she lies in wait especially for solitary men who have 
been drinking or cheating on their wives. She appears to them in the shape of a lovely woman, 
which is how Chepe at first sees her: “Her hips, a clay pot filled with fresh water. Her dimples 
were deep enough to hold marbles. Her eyes shone brightly, like velvet or the eyes of a snake” 
(One Day, 182). The Siguanaba pretends to be lost and lures the man away to the river, where 
she suddenly changes into a horrible monster who has the power to induce madness.24 The 
scene as Chepe tells it in One Day of Life is genuinely frightening, unfolding gradually to a 
moment of pure shock: 

And then, while I put my hand there where she keeps her two turtledoves, 
she speaks to me in a different voice, almost like another person: “You see, I am 
the daughter of darkness.’... Then I noticed a light shining through her hair, like 
light from the eyes of a cat... I, believing in my imagination or in the beauty of 
her eyes, ask her: ‘Why do your eyes shine so much?’ ‘You should see how they 
look in the dark,’ she tells me... ‘Well, let’s go where it’s dark to admire them,’ I 
tell her... And as she walks calmly toward the cliff, she says: ‘That’s nothing, 
look at my little fingernails.’ I suddenly saw the longest fingernails I had ever 
seen... And then she tilted her head back, uncovering her face which had been 
covered by her hair: there were no beautiful dimples, she was as pale as death. 
Immediately I let her go because I felt her suddenly become icy cold. At last she 
says: “And that’s nothing, look at my teeth.’ I suddenly saw the biggest teeth I’d 
ever seen in my life. No sooner had I heard her laugh than I shit in my pants right 
there. She ripped open her blouse and screamed at me: ‘Here are your tits, here 


are your tits!’ I don’t know how I didn’t turn into stone...” (One Day, 187-88).”° 
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The unmistakable jolt this ‘floating narrative’ of the Siguanaba gives the reader is 
doubled in the next chapter, when the National Guard arrive with Jose: 
“Four guardsmen got out dragging the man, pulling him as if he were a sick 
animal. He was so disfigured, you couldn’t even see what he looked like, because 
of all the blood covering his face and drenching his shirt and pants... It wasn’t 
until I got close that I realized it was you, that you had your face covered with 
blood, and I could see that one of your eyes was tattered, one eye that had 
observed the life around here, because the eye was showing, it was hanging out” 
(190). 

In her anguish, Lupe invokes the imagery of horror once again: 
“My body turns to ice as I see you transformed into a piece of meat bitten by 
dogs, because I could see your body through the rips in your clothes, looking as if 
they had grabbed you and growled at you, pulling off chunks of flesh, sucking 
your blood. These vampires, sons of a hundred thousand whores, killers of the 
dirtiest stripe”(191). 

The monstrous inhumanity of the torture of Chepe is further reinforced when Adolfina 
tells the guardsmen defiantly: “If you don’t have anything else to do, if you have enjoyed giving 
all of this abuse, you may go eat the gentleman you have hanging there” (194). 

The critical question must be: Why does the Siguanaba appear as she does in this novel, 
suddenly, inexplicably, in the midst of—and immediately prior to—a reality that itself has 
become fantastic and terrible? Does she stand in for Jose’s unspeakable encounter with the death 
squad? Is she a mythical narration of what is too painful to be expressed, the sign of the trauma 


that, as David Hernandez notes, raises the question of “porque puedo contar?” or “How can I 
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tell?”°° Significantly, the legend of the Siguanaba is doubly repressed in that she is a Native 
American/Mayan legend, appearing not only in El Salvador but also in Guatemala. It is possible 
that, for a Salvadorean, this aspect of the Siguanaba doubles her meaning as the “voice of 
conscience,” like the Cadejos, another Salvadorean supernatural being who appears to Lupe at 
the beginning of the novel,”’ becoming “el mito de la infidelidad castigada.”28 Jose tells his 
mother: ““If I don’t tell you, I’m not going to pay for my sin... It’s my only cure.’... Once he 
had told me, he began to feel better.” Lupe informs us that this encounter “was the story of his 
life,” which becomes embellished over the years (189). After the “vampires” have taken Jose 
away, Lupe’s grief takes the form of remembering the stories that her husband used to tell: 
““’,.my favourite is the one about the Siguanaba. And you should hear it at night.” Here, horror 
is situated within a tradition, “the world we know,” and becomes a pleasurable tale that can be 
incorporated into a community of belonging: “...how happy Jose gets at the center of a circle of 
people listening to him. More than anything” (207). Thus the real terror of the death squads 
must at once be compared and contrasted with the apparition of La Siguanaba, in a tale that is 
ultimately far from pleasurable. As my colleague, Zak Watson, has shown, the sliding of 
signification here engenders a real uncertainty in the reader: an uncertainty, I think, that puts 
us—if temporarily, still effectively—at the mercy of the sublime unpredictability of the Real.” 
Why horror in a culture that has experienced real terror? Lupe offers an answer, recalling 
her childhood memories of being afraid of La Siguanaba: “I don’t know why we have to live off 
such fears. The little light of hope that lives in you, maybe. The unknown always prompts us to 
seek the truth... Those mysteries facilitate life, but so do real things...” (144). Lupe’s final 
awakening to the fact that the “real things” may be as terrible, if not more so, than the 


“mysteries” comes when she beholds her mutilated husband and asks: “What was the motive? 
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Why that torture, that evil in the hearts of men who also had a mother, a father, children, 
sisters?”(191). Horror has truly dissolved in this text, so that it pervades its very fabric—the fact 
that we may be able to guess at the ‘motive’ through our knowledge of El Salvador’s history 
does not diminish it one bit. The horror of One Day in the Life is at once real and sublime: it 
arises from the border between our understanding of a traumatic event and what defies 
knowledge; what we cannot possibly understand as we ask, with Lupe, what was the motive for 
the unimaginable atrocities visited upon the Salvadorean people in the years of the war. If, as 
Robin Wood once said, “What escapes repression has to be dealt with by oppression,”*° perhaps 
it is time to rethink horror as something that lurks at that particular border. 

In this sense, horror is a truly liminal phenomenon and, insofar as terror has gone global, 
so to speak, in the last years of the twentieth century, we must look not only to the borders within 
cultures, but beyond, to the borders between our understanding of our own horrors and our lack 
of understanding of the horrors that are visited upon others, which can only be breached, 
perhaps, by touching something so basic as fear. Recalling that “what is repressed must 
inevitably return,” I submit to you that, from a comparative perspective, it becomes extremely 
important to study horror. Indeed, it becomes a practical necessity, in order to, as Lupe does in 
the final scene of One Day of Life, light the candle that symbolizes “the little light of hope” even 


if we shiver while doing so. 


Endnotes 
' Perhaps the most endearing example of this is Carol Clover’s Final Girl theory, as she applies it 
to the slasher film sub-genre (Men, Women and Chainsaws: gender in the modern horror film, 


Princeton University Press, 1992). While Clover opens up wonderful new territory with her 
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thorough mapping of such a gender-troubled figure in the slasher film, she ultimately cedes it to 
the power of the male gaze by noting that “to applaud the Final Girl as a feminist development... 
is, in light of her figurative meaning, a particularly grotesque expression of wishful thinking. 
She is simply an agreed-upon fiction and the male viewer’s use of her as a vehicle for his own 
sadomasochistic fantasies an act of perhaps timeless dishonesty” (Men, Women and Chainsaws, 
53). This caution can be observed in followers of Wood’s theory of the return of the repressed as 
well: for example, Tony Williams remarks bitterly of eighties horror films: “The whole decade 
appeared a cinematic wasteland” (“Trying to Survive On the Darker Side: 1980s Family Horror” 
in The Dread of Difference: Gender and the Horror Film., Grant, Barry Keith, ed., Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1996), 164. 

* “The politics of such films as Near Dark (1987), The Silence of the Lambs (1991), the first 
three Hellraiser films (1985, 1988, 1992), and Bram Stoker’s Dracula (1992) may be understood 
in part as emblematic of capital’s ongoing attempts at refurbishing its democratic facade by 
acknowledging the cynicism of the population by simultaneously emphasising an ersatz 
liberalism, and by making use of a variety of progressive discourses current in academe that 
inevitably appear transmuted within the commercial entertainment industry.” (Christopher 
Sharrett, “The Horror Film in Neoconservative Culture” in Dread of Difference, 255). 

Ironically, the tendency that Wood approves when he insists that the progressive horror film 
must refrain from depicting the monster as always simply evil, has of late been towards 
positively reifying the monster as an ersatz liberal in this way. The latest incarnation of 
Hannibal Lecter, for example, which in French doubles as a pun—lecteur, who reads—as 
practically a benevolent patriarch, obsessed with Beauty in the form of a more fragile and 


feminine Clarice Starling (Julianne Moore) and the literal agent of revenge in a gourmet way— 
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Martha Stewart in drag—supports Sharrett’s bleak outlook on the horror film in neo-conservative 
culture. 

* Both Clover and the American Nightmare authors seemed to agree at the close of the twentieth 
century that “the independent or off-Hollywood horror industry has fallen on hard times” 
(Clover, 236). 

* Andrew Britton, Richard Lippe, Tony Williams and Robin Wood. American Nightmare: 
Essays on the Horror Film (Toronto: Festival of Festivals, 1979), 17. 

> The note about the author in my copy of One Day of Life gives some indication of those terrors: 
“He is, in addition to being a novelist, a distinguished poet and a fervent social activist—having 
been violently expelled from El Salvador four times and arrested on numerous occasions for 
defending various democratic causes.” This novel in particular was the target of severe 
repression from the authorities: on its publication it was promptly banned in El Salvador and 
copies were destroyed. 

° Gregory Waller, ed., American Horrors: Essays on the Modern American Horror Film (U of 
Illinois P, 1987), 12. 

Victor Sage, Horror Fiction in the Protestant Tradition (London: MacMillan, 1988), Preface, 
xiii. 

* Tzvetan Todorov, The Fantastic: a structural approach to a literary genre (trans. Richard 
Howard, Cornell UP, 1973), 46-7. 

” The Fantastic, 25. 

'° Horror in the Western tradition begins with the Gothic, at a time when the laws that supported 


the Enlightenment were being established. In describing contemporary horror fiction as the 
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“modern Gothic,” Sage and Alan Lloyd Smith make a “curious match” between “the last half of 
the eighteenth century” and the last half of the twentieth: 
The literary declension of terror is an inevitable response 

to the atrocity exhibition of the twentieth century, just as it was for 

the writers of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries as 

they confronted the social, economic, and political instabilities of a 

new order, and the mayhem of a revolutionary period. 
Victor Sage and Allan Lloyd Smith, “Introduction” to Modern Gothic: A Reader (Manchester: 
Manchester UP, 1996), 5. 
'' For a stimulating discussion of “suddenness” as a peculiarly modern aesthetic form, see Karl 
Heinz Bohrer, Suddenness: on the moment of aesthetic appearance (NY: Columbia University 
Press, 1994). 
'?Noel Carroll, The Philosophy of Horror or paradoxes of the heart (New York: Routledge, 
1990), 7. 
'3 Gilberto Perez, The Material Ghost: films and their medium (Johns Hopkins UP, 1998), 20. In 
all fairness, Carroll’s work has given rise to more grounded and less totalizing cognitive theories, 
such as Cynthia Freeland’s work on horror’s depiction of evil in The Naked and the Undead. 
a Bohrer, Suddenness, 89. 
'’ Kristeva, Powers of Horror: an essay on abjection (translated by Leon S. Roudiez, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1982), 9. 
'© Cynthia Freeland, The Naked and the Undead: Evil and the Appeal of Horror (Colorado: 


Westview Press, 2000), 20. 
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'” And, we might ask ourselves, how much has the insistence on the Gothic as the privileged 
form of horror itself been responsible for an ignorance of real terrors? A culture that displays the 
ability to express its anxieties in the ritualized and culturally favoured form of monsters as Judith 
Halberstam puts it, can always satisfactorily settle those anxieties: “Monsters are meaning 
machines... technologies, narrative technologies that produce the perfect figure for negative 
identity... But Gothic is also a narrative technique, a generic spin that transforms the lovely and 
the beautiful into the abhorrent and then frames this transformation within a humanist moral 
fable” (Judith Halberstam, Skin Shows: Gothic Horror and the Technology of Monsters. 
Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1995, 22). Halberstam’s “monstrous bodies” result 
from a re-location of modern discipline from the body to the soul: “... in the Gothic, crime is 
embodied within a specifically deviant form—the monster—that announces itself (de- 
monstrates) as the place of corruption”(2). Much modern horror, as the postmodernists point out, 
is compelled to endlessly demonstrate itself, to make a fetish of the Other, to be its own 
‘Cannibal Lecteur’. Can it still, then, frighten, if we know the rules? 

'S Tf the sudden intrusion of real terror is the illusion that horror fabricates for us, then, oddly 
enough, that can often shape our responses to terror in real life. As Eve Troutt Powell, an 
assistant professor of history at the University of Georgia, noted online in the aftermath of 
September 11: “How many of us exclaimed, “‘it’s just like a movie!” as we stood mortified in 
front of our televisions?” http://www.uga.edu/news/september 1 1/forums/values.html (January 18, 
2002) 

'° “Monstrosity as the bodily manifestation of evil,” says Halberstam, “makes evil into a local 
effect, not generalizable across a society or culture. But modernity has eliminated the comfort of 


monsters because, as we have seen, in Nazi Germany and elsewhere, that evil works often as a 
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system, it works through institutions and it works as a banal (meaning ‘common to all’) 
mechanism. In other words, evil stretches across cultural and political productions as complicity 
and collaboration and it manifests itself as a seamless norm rather than as some monstrous 
disruption” (Skin Shows, 161-2). That this is a culturally-specific perspective, I soon hope to 
demonstrate. 

°° The FMLN (“Farabundo Marti para el Liberacion National” or “El Frente”) took its name from 
a leader of the 1932 Pipile and farmworkers’ uprising, which resulted in a hideous slaughter 
organized by the landowners known simply in Salvadorean history as /a matanza (the massacre). 
The Siguinaba appears to Chepe in 1932, the year of “la matanza,” a year that will never be 
forgotten in El Salvador, since in that year the beginnings of resistance to the ruling oligarchy 
(comprised of the ‘fourteen families’) were met with ferocious repression, resulting in the deaths 
of “more than forty thousand people” (One Day, 62)—that number is contested—and sowing 
the seeds of future resistance. In Argueta’s novel, Lupe relates what her mother told her about /a 
matanza: “The Indians had rebelled, and they weren’t going to forgive that even if it meant 
wiping out our entire population here... You can’t imagine how terrible those days were. One 
couldn't’even own a stamp with a saint on it because they believed that the prayers printed on the 
back were Communist slogans... You even had to be careful how you breathed so they wouldn’t 
think you were grieving for a death...” (One Day, 62). 

*1 «Still laughing, he tells me: ... They stuck them in a tub of water and chili peppers. Imagine 
how their wounds must have burned, they screamed; then they shoved a toothbrush with pepper 
back there, in their buttocks, and then into their mouths for them to brush their teeth with...” 


(One Day, 70). This stomach-turning account continues for two pages. 
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*° The Guards’ guns, courtesy of the millions of U.S. dollars in military aid that went to the 
authorities during the Reagan years, are described by Lupe as “monsters” (195): “The worst are 
those monsters they carry on their shoulders. These are the famous automatics they talk about... 
These people are very serious. They’re studying to be President. And how can they fail, with 
monsters that ‘shoot a ton of lead a minute,’ as Jose says” (81). 

*? The men in this novel are conspicuously absent, either through being in hiding, ‘disappeared’, 
or through being depicted through the narratives of the women: “It’s a calamity what’s 
happening in the region; we’re being left without men.” my mother says... They want to finish 
off all the men.” (One Day, ‘Maria Romelia,’ 44). 

“For online versions of the story of the Siguanaba in Spanish, see 
www.cipotes.com/rincon_guanaco/leyendas/sigauanaba.asp or 
www.angelfire.com/md3/kafan/leyendas.htm 

°° The accounts of the Siguanaba that are extant on the Internet in Spanish are very similar, right 
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down to the “toma tu teta, toma tu teta!” I had myself the wonderful experience of listening at 
night, in a dimly lit courtyard, with the rustling and stirring of small creatures all around, to 
stories of the Siguanaba and the Cadejos (a supernatural dog which can either be good or evil), 
which everybody I met in El Salvador seemed to know. Both creatures appear in One Day of 
Life, as scholar David Hernandez in his study of Argueta points out, as myths which, in their 
status as instances of the collective memory of Salvadoreans, cannot simply be interpreted 
psychoanalytically, ethnographically or as ‘magical realism,’ but take on a “vivid reality” (David 


Hernandez, ““Siglo de O(g)ro’ de Manlio Argueta...” Online posting, my translation, 5). 


Hernandez links this “mythical reality” to the necessity of conveying the trauma of the civil war, 
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“the most intense political and social crisis of the cruelest war that the population of El Salvador 
had ever suffered in its history” (3). 

*° It is ironic that Noam Chomsky and Edward S. Herman, writing about El Salvador in the 
context of “worthy” and “unworthy” victims, according to their propaganda model, remark that 
“The U.S. government and the media understood very well that the violence was 
overwhelmingly the responsibility of... the U.S.-backed security forces... But this truth was 
inexpressible.” (Manufacturing Consent: the political economy of the mass media, New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1988) 59. 

*1 The Cadejos (a good one) appears to Lupe in the first chapter as a salvation figure, a “voice of 
conscience” which warns her away from a rattlesnake: “Well, it was the Good Cadejos because 
instead of scaring people he gives them a kind of confidence. They say that when the Bad 
Cadejos comes out, he makes you feel like pissing, by just looking at you... ‘Move over,’ he 
said. And I moved over, away from the little path of rabbit grass. And then he disappeared. 
After taking only a few steps along the dirt road I felt the first strike of the rattlesnake... The 
voice of conscience saved me from the rattlesnake. What’s more, that voice illuminated my 
way... That’s why I say the voice of conscience belongs to one and doesn’t belong to one. It 
comes from only God knows where” (Argueta, 17-18). The role that the Cadejos plays is bound 
up with the meditations on good and evil that run throughout the novel, in a very concrete way. 
The priests who come to Chalatenango before the advent of liberation theology, as personified in 
the figure of Archbishop Romero, for example, are described by Lupe as being “meaner than a 
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rattlesnake” (24). The foremen on the plantations, too, are described as “snakes,” “always 


kissing up to the landowners” (52). Lupe tells us that the poor of El Salvador, the farmworkers 
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and peasants, “used to confuse goodness with resignation... Who had made the rich so evil?” 
(53-54). 

°8 Wwww.cipotes.com/rincon_guanaco/leyendas/sigauanaba.asp (February 11, 2002). 

Kelley Ready, of the University of Wisconsin, puts it this way: “La Siguanaba, to this day, is still 
being sited [sic]... Particularly in the countryside, most people can tell you of someone they 
know who has met la Siguanaba. Thus it is a living legend of the consequences that women risk 
in failing to met [sic] their maternal obligations as well as an embodiment of the guilt men face 
when cheating on their wives.” In “Papi, te necesito: Paternidad Irresponsable, La Asociacion 
de Madres Demandantes, and the State in Postwar El Salvador” (Online posting. Draft presented 
at the 1998 Latin American Studies Association, Chicago, September 24-26, 1998, 
http://Nasa.international.pitt.edu/LASA98/READY.PDF ), np. 

*’ To talk about the “abject” here, or “art-horror” is quite besides the point, despite the fact that 
both theories may account for certain aspects of our aesthetic response to the text. For example, 
Jose shits himself in fear in response to La Siguanaba’s final monstrous display and his 
embellishments of the tale in the following years make Lupe recall “I shit from laughter” (181) 


and “The final versions make us piss from laughter” (189). 


°° American Nightmare, 8. 
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ANXIETIES AND ALTERITIES: THE POETICS OF EAST 


EUROPEAN IDENTITY IN BRAM STOKER’S “DRACULA” 
George Z. Gasyna 


I am certain most of you are familiar with the story of Dracula, in one or another of its 
many incarnations. But just to refresh the memory, I will start with a one-minute summary of 
Bram Stoker's late Victorian-era version: A law clerk, Jonathan Harker, travels from London to 
Transylvania to arrange an important business transaction with a local count, Dracula, who has 
expressed interest in purchasing property in the London area. Once inside Dracula's immense 
castle, Harker is imprisoned by the Count who in turn travels incognito to London where he 
launches a slew of vampiric activities which, among other things, includes an attempted 
seduction of Harker's fiancée, Mina (later Harker will escape and rejoin Mina in England). 
Eventually, a small group of concerned men whose female acquaintances have become afflicted 
with vampirism track down the Count and eventually drive him back to Transylvania, where 
finally they destroy him. The entire tale is told—or more precisely, reconstructed—from 
multiple viewpoints, using different genres that include diaries, letters and medical records. 

In this paper I want to analyze a set of narrative strategies and thematic developments in 
Stoker's work, and show how its structure partakes in, subsequently reverses, and finally 
recuperates, the principle of Orientalist representation of the East European subject. For this, I 
will need to begin with the discourses of post-structuralism, and specifically the concept of the 
gaze. In The Birth of the Clinic, a study of changes in medical perception over time, Michel 
Foucault writes that the objective gaze has been the principal instrument of representation in the 


the gaze incorporates three functions. The first function is that of observation, and its special 
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property is that it remains apart from and outside of the studied objects, seemingly indifferent. 
The second function is commentary or interpretation, that is to say, the assignment of meanings 
through the translation of images by speech. As Foucault indicates, the power of commentary is 
cumulative, flowing from what he calls "the myth of a pure Gaze [as] absolute language .. .as 
pure Logos" (1973, 114). It is from this excess or this space, Foucault says, that the act of 
naming can be justified as an attempt to systematize knowledge of the material world and thus 
gain a measure of control over it (1973, xv-xvii). This privileging of the eye over matter marks a 
critical moment of a "turn to power" in Foucault's ontology, and reveals the third and most 
commanding function of the gaze, and for my purposes the most interesting: its potential role as 
an agent of epistemic violence. For it is here that the gaze emerges as a technique of domination 
that can supplant physical force.' 

Throughout the history of medical practices described in The Birth of the Clinic, power 
relations in all cases disadvantaged the patient and privileged the doctor (as the possessor both of 
the gaze and of instrumental knowledge). Their fundamental asymmetry, according to Foucault, 
underwent a major shift during the Enlightenment. Specifically, the body itself re-emerged as a 
locus of exploration wherein new symptoms could be named and described. This had crucial 
implications for power dynamics: as descriptive language grew ever more technical, it became 
more and more likely that a physician or another specialist would have to speak for the patient, 
that is, would intervene to represent his/her symptoms (Foucault, 1984, 189-93). The major 
consequence for Western discourses was that these practices of naming and assessing, 
originating in clinical application, were refined and extended during the project of colonial 


expansion, and applied specifically in the surveillance and administration of colonized lands and 
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peoples. And the rest is history—specifically the rest is what we could call modern Western 
history. 

I began with Foucault's clinic both because 19'"-century medical practice appears as a 
leitmotif in Stoker's novel, and because the set of relations between individuals in possession of 
knowledge and the patient who conceals something of his essence is reified on a structural level 
in the text. This dynamic is repeated, specifically, in the relationship between the gaze of the 
cultural dominant—here, the West and Britain in particular—and the textual policies of 
representing alterity. In Dracula, the notion of Otherness comprises two semiotic referents: the 
lands of Eastern Europe and the theme of madness. The first functions as a synecdoche for what 
an Orientalist might view as "unenlightened" and "socially stagnant" but exotic peoples of the 
East (Senf, 36-7); the second is symbolized above all by the figure of an inmate in an English 
Insane Asylum who is also Dracula's accomplice—and to a lesser degree by the Count himself. 

Now, as Edward Said reminds us, within Orientalist discourses "the other" was a priori 
denied the right to self-representation. It follows, therefore, that someone else had to step in, 
usually agents with legislative power predicated on military or administrative predominance (no 
matter how arbitrary) (Said, 6; 7). One of the enduring legacies of Said's work is that it 
demonstrates how it came to be that throughout the historiography of the encounters between 
these two cultural zones, and during much of what followed (including colonial conquest), the 
other was denied proper subjectivity, and became reduced to an object of study. It was in this 
violent re-construction and re-presentation of the world, Said proposes, that the Orientalist gaze 
materialized fully as an instrument of domination (Said, 8). 

While many typical (symptomatic) readings of Dracula suggest that Stoker anticipated 


early modernist literary tendencies, it seems to me that the work's real significance lies in its 
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cultural dimension. Dracula, in fact, confronts the reader with what appear to be the last gasps 
of Victorian literature of organic wholeness, where despite a mounting sensation of 
eschatological anxiety linked to reversals of colonial practice, the order of things remains 
incrusted within familiar categories of sobriety, good deeds, and hard work. In short, the 
Protestant ethic within an imperialist paradigm, though certainly besieged in the narrative, 
ultimately emerges triumphant.” But it is the ongoing admixture and contamination among 
formerly distinct categories that signals a deeper (cultural) decline. I would suggest, therefore, 
that Orientalist ideologies actually dictate the narrative structure as a binary of writing the self 
(thus working to ensure that self's stability) and of inscribing the cultural threat posed by 
alterity—in this instance, the East European Other. 

The interrelationships between the narrators in this work (or more precisely: the diarists) 
and the various representations of alterity defy smooth classification, for at least three reasons. 
First, Stoker’s use of the myth of the phantasmal Vampire-creature opens up the possibility that 
some phenomena encountered in the text will transgress epistemological boundaries, corrupting 
the self-other binary into which Orientalist knowledge was organized. Second, the narrators 
constantly oscillate between fascination and repulsion throughout their study of this uncanny 
"Other," even though their enterprise has life and death stakes. Third, their essential 
ambivalence is extended to and amplified in the main villain, Dracula, who embodies both the 
menace and the seductiveness of alterity. 

Of course, if Dracula remains uncanny for the greater part of the narrative, it is not for the 
lack of attempts to establish his identity and confirm his threat. But no matter how diligently the 
protagonists try to scrutinize Dracula's moves, decipher his legend, and isolate the forms of his 


contagion, his elemental otherness escapes classification within the normative progressive- 
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rationalist discourses. The sole practicable strategy of combating the vampire, as the novel will 
ultimately show, is through judicious return to Catholic dogma and even to earlier forms of 
superstition and myth derided by the moderns.’ So Dracula as subject, for all his savage and 
barbarous tactics, emerges not only as a menace to the existing dominants, but also as a figure 
from beyond the known world. It is thus in the re-arrangement of links between knowledge and 
power that the primacy of the Western program is reversed and the threat of the other finally 
materializes. 

Therefore, what began as a vampire-hunting caper takes an undeniably lethal turn, since 
infiltration by the forces of alterity ultimately signify the dissolution or sublation of the self, and 
perhaps even negation of the metanarrative of national identity. After all, even virtuous and 
matronly Mina Harker, described in one passage as "a sweet and good woman ... of pure English 
blood" (Dracula, 391, 399; henceforth D), is not immune to this contamination; on the contrary, 
the story of Mina's gradual enslavement by a foreign Count is what elevates the stakes to the 
level of national discourse (see D, 361-6). It is significant here that no antidote exists to the 
degenerative pollution of blood, except by destroying the originary virus: only when the vampire 
god-head has been killed can the various markings and scars disappear and the victim be 
physically restored and morally redeemed. 

One of the places where the possibility of contamination of the entire British people is 
forecast is in Harker's travel journal. He writes of Dracula: "this was the being I was helping to 
transfer to London, where, perhaps for centuries he might satiate his lust for blood, and create a 
new and ever-widening circle of semi-demons. The very thought drove me mad" (D, 71; my 
emphasis). Hence, beyond the hysterical and cathected image of the erotically superhuman 


protean "monster" who controls women by possessing or "appropriating" them while their men 
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sleep—though such an image is terrifying enough—there stands another, and this second 
Dracula is a cultural figure who destabilizes established categories of knowledge and identity.* 

Let us recall that the setting of the work is London circa 1890. This is the moment when 
the project of British expansion had reached its zenith and the empire had become self-conscious 
of its own decadence, or in other words of living "parasitically" off the resources and 
commodities produced by its worldwide possessions (Arata, 120). The end of the 19th century 
was also a time of ascent of two new world powers—the United States and Bismarckian 
Germany—whose combined outputs eventually surpassed Britain's, thus eroding its role in the 
global balance of power (Gildea, 285-7). An emissary of this Empire in crisis, Harker sets forth 
for Transylvania to meet Dracula in his remote domain. Significantly for Orientalist discourses, 
the Count's business is to purchase properties in London, in the very heart of the Empire. 

Now, here is what Harker writes of his travel into the domain of the other: 
Buda-Pesth seems a wonderful place, from the glimpse which I got of it from the 
train. I feared to go very far from the station, as we had arrived late and would 
start as near the correct time as possible. The impression I had was that we were 
leaving the West and entering the East. The most Western of splendid bridges 
over the Danube took us among the traditions of Turkish rule (D, 7; my 
emphasis). 

The image of the bridge as a physical boundary between two zones, of course, is a 
compelling metaphor for demonstrating that "landing" in the zone of the other has a palpable 
effect on the self. Now, we should note that while at the time of Stoker's writing Transylvania 
was part of a European imperialist power (Austria-Hungary), culturally the region had long been 


under Romanian, Magyar, Slavic, and Ottoman influences, all of which, to varying degrees, 
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would render it "exotic" to a British subject (Walker and Wright, 50). Sufficiently exotic (and 
exoticized), too, was the image of the East Europeans in general (Leatherdale, 219), who by 
1897 had been arriving in Britain's larger cities for some time but were not always easily 
absorbed—or for that matter, understood. To prepare himself for his voyage, Harker visits the 
British Museum and forages through its library. Whatever else that might accomplish, it 
certainly equips him for "reading" alterity through a typical dichotomy of progress and 
rationality versus stagnation and primitivism. 

The reader easily recognizes a number of Orientalist tropes that "loaded" the narrative in 
favor of oppositional interpretation. To begin with, the region Harker is traversing remains 
unknown because it is undersurveyed: as he puts it, the Carpathian mountains are "one of the 
wildest portions of Europe” (D, 8) Further, in contrast to the "exacting" cartographic work done 
by his countrymen, Transylvania, we are told, is very poorly depicted on local maps. 
Compounding Harker's—and possibly the Victorian reader's—distress, his emotional equilibrium 
is disturbed immediately on entering Transylvania. It is for this reason that Harker during his 
three-day train journey from Vienna “cannot sleep well", and suffers from "all sorts of queer 
dreams" (D, 8).° Finally, the "primitive" surroundings annoy Harker as much by their citizens' 
apparent disregard for the value of time as by their entrenched inefficiency. In fact, Harker takes 
pains to note that East of the Danube the trains no /onger run on time, and the further he travels 
the greater the problem. "What ought they [the trains] be like in China?" he wonders (D, 9). 

Ever the proper middle-class Englishman, Harker initially can only react to such 
instances of "uncivilized" disorder with a smug and defensive superiority. Somewhat later on, 
noting "dark clouds overhead" and an "oppressive sense of thunder," he comes closer to isolating 


the foreboding threat. The meteorological metaphors underline Orientalist practice of 
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demarcating frontiers between Zones: "it seemed as though the mountain range had separated 
two atmospheres, and that now we had got into the thunderous one" (D, 17; my emphasis). 
Continuing the accumulation of metaphor, the heaviness of the air is complemented by a road 
that snakes up the hills "like tongues of flame" (D, 15), and by repeated use of the lightness- 
darkness dichotomy. Populating the latter zone are groups of grim-looking peasants and gypsies. 
Again following Orientalist descriptive idiom, the peasants are denied any authentic subjectivity. 
Instead, before disappearing into the fog and the gloom "in a strange mixture of fear-meaning 
movements" (D, 17), they are seen solemnly pleading with Harker to turn back. Still, despite his 
protests that as "an English Churchman" he considers crucifixes, garlic and wild roses to be old- 
fashioned superstition, eventually he accepts their "strange" amulets (D, 12). On the other hand, 
Harker qua amateur anthropologist is quite attracted to the image of the peasant. He conducts 
mental taxonomies of the various nationalities encountered along his journey, and finds that the 
Slovaks are "strangest of all and more barbarian than the rest ... but also very picturesque ... 
with their big cowboy hats and long black hair and heavy black mustaches" (D, /8, my emphasis 
of the peasants' "blackness"). With the ascent towards the castle amidst howling wolves (which, 
incidentally, by 1897 had been extinct in the British Isles for some 200 years), the cycle of 
metonymic representation of alterity is complete. Harker is deep within the East, about to 
confront the resident "Big Other." ° 

Yet the actual encounter with Dracula, far from reinforcing Orientalist perceptions, in 
fact subverts and reverses the expected clusters. As one critic, Stephen Arata, puts it: 

When Harker arrives at the end of his journey, he finds ... a most accomplished 
Occidentalist. If Harker has been diligently combing the library stacks, so, too, 


has the Count( ... ) Dracula's absorption in train timetables echoes Harker's 
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fetish for punctual trains, just as the Count's posture—treclining comfortably on a 
sofa—trecalls the casual Western reader absorbed in a late-Victorian account of 
the exotic (Arata, 132). 

Thus, while the reader has been led through a set of formal devices to anticipate a locale 
in which an emissary of the West would prevail, the opposite turns out to be the case: the 
colonizing subject rapidly finds himself in the position of the colonized object. This is a crucial 
turn, because Harker and presumably the contemporary reader must now accept that otherness 
need not be constructed or "read" as savage; rather, in this case the nature of difference is simply 
difference itself. Structurally, then, the Count, far from being an antipode to the English law 
clerk, is a symmetrical projection, a sort of double (with a twist). ’ 

So it is bad enough that the figure of Dracula subverts the established iconographies of 
the East European. But Stoker then goes one further: he constructs the Count as an "Eastern" 
subject capable of representing himself, initially as a gentleman in the upper-class idiom, and 
later as a timeless "master" more than ready to take on the leaders of the presumed British 
"master race" (D, 32). Fascinated though he may be by the allure of the West, which is exactly 
what Orientalist discourse proposes, Dracula is autonomous enough to transcend the Western 
subject and to exploit/subordinate England for his own, let us call them nefarious, ends. And in 
this aspect of Dracula's agency lies the reversal of colonial thinking. By penetrating his modus 
operandi into an unprepared British society, Dracula as a textual figure literally pollutes one of 
the poles of the Orientalist dichotomy, the essential dominance of the Western program. 

And what exactly is the Count's project? Again from an Orientalist perspective, it may 
be read as an attempt at counter-invasion, through appropriation and inversion of Western 


practice. In this context it is important that Dracula is able to blend in so well with the citizens 
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of London that he can freely walk about the city, undetected. In terms of postcolonial counter- 
discourse, Dracula's planned invasion of Britain may actually parody the conceit of imperial 
"civilizing" gestures, since in this instance the "civilizing" is performed a rebours, almost 
anonymously, leaving aside traditional techniques of domination in favor of subliminal and 
psychic transformations. * 

In short, the reversal inscribed into Count Dracula lies in his obliteration of “difference” 
in favor of a new matrix of epistemic categories. Specifically, the self-other binary is replaced 
by one of forbidden knowledge and with it, a pseudo-immortality on one side, and on the other a 
kind of “virtuous” middle-class docility and compliance. The question is, How can the Count be 
identified and repelled from the land before he appropriates any more Englishmen (and women), 
thereby propagating his race? Or, to rephrase the question on the level of structural discourse, 
how might the status quo ante of imperial British mastery be reinstated? 

While the narrative conscripts a number of nationalistic and scientific tropes to save 
Britain and the West (such as the topos of the purity of blood, and the use of new technologies 
like typewriters and phonographs) the main prerequisite for restoration returns us to Foucault's 
study of the clinic. The one device persistently deployed in this book in re-enforcing the 
Orientalist framework is the clinical gaze. As an organizational technique this provides the 
strongest line of defense against the Count's machinations: throughout the novel, the gaze is that 
agent which forces objects into the submission of stabilized knowledge, in this way reasserting 
or “fixing” a formal order of things. 

The motifs of observation of the body and the inscription of madness are permeated 
throughout the narrative using the two doctors' "medical logs."” Interspersed with other diarists' 


reconstructions of key scenes, these journal entries form both an authoritative record in which 
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mental aberration is meticulously analyzed using the latest surveillance techniques, and a 
referent of a comforting empirical reality that restores identities and prevents the protagonists 


from "going mad.""” 


The legislative function of the gaze is next strategically extended from the 
bodies in the clinic to the body politic: each character in the narrative inexorably submits to the 
conclusions offered by the "possessors of knowledge.” 

Thus the two physicians in this novel together sit atop a hierarchy of perception, as self- 
regulating agents charged with identifying the menace of "otherness." Yet particularly in the 
case of Van Helsing, the clinical gaze is not only a final arbiter in classifying symptoms of 
"ordinary" madness, but also the ur-referent whenever the specialist finds himself confronted by 
phenomena that defy comprehension. The medical gaze, then, forms a syncretic authority for 
authenticating and determining the conditions of the world; all other kinds of subjectivity or 
perception—whether inflected by moral, ethical, or religious difference—must defer. 

I only have time for one example of how Van Helsing's observing gaze is established as 
normative. In the latter stages of the narrative (D, 312-8), after identifying Dracula's vampirism, 
Van Helsing is asked to diagnose Renfield, the one patient who had evaded previous attempts at 
classification and who is, we recall, Dracula's English accomplice. By this point, Van Helsing is 
so firmly established as a specialist that his prestige will in no way be diminished despite his 
apparent inability to ascertain Renfield's condition. This is because, to follow the self-sufficient 
logic of the gaze, Van Helsing must be correct; Renfield is clearly not insane in any standard 
sense. Van Helsing, or more precisely his specialist gaze, is able to detect that the categories 
applied to insanity have themselves been rendered impure by the substandard gaze of others. 
This particular patient belongs to a separate classification that Van Helsing had earlier inserted 


into the discourse: that of the vampire. Like Dracula, Renfield is quite capable of lucid 
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discussion. Also like the Count, Renfield must be destroyed, not only because his pure English 
blood has been contaminated (Senf, 108), but also because his enthusiastic welcome on British 
soil of the East European Dracula negates the logic of patriotism in favor of enchantment with 
alterity.'' There is the implication here that such attitudes must be internally stamped out before 
British confidence can be revived and the Empire can proceed with its program of self- 
restoration through domination. 

Stoker's allegory of the consequences of the pollution of blood on a national level 
incorporated a powerful prophylactic. The message was: Nations, be vigilant of the seduction of 
otherness lest you "dilute" your essence—a pillar of 19th century chauvinism. The work 
deployed the observing gaze as a strategic weapon in the service of Orientalist politics of 
knowledge. Its function was to closely observe alterity and to classify its manifestations, some 
of which might appear beguiling, or worse, subtle to the point of undetectability. In describing 
the East European Other, the novel sought to contain this threat of contagion, thus maintaining 
the purity of existing taxonomies. Unfortunately, though, Stoker’s antinomian version of culture 
is not unique to the Victorians and their contemporaries. Atavistic though it may appear fo us in 
our presumed postcolonial and postmodern enlightenment, this is sti// a message that 
reverberates strongly, frequently with tragic results. Though much has been accomplished to 
counter the legacies of Orientalism, the "Other" is still often seen today as a latent cause of fear 


and loathing—if not explicitly in literature then certainly in practice.’ 
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Notes 

' See Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison. Trans. Alan Sheridan. 
New York, Pantheon Press, 1977, 1-120. Sections of this work are reprinted in The Foucault 
Reader. Ed. Paul Rabinow. New York: Pantheon Books, 1984, 172-238. 

* The reader finds a number of references to "hard work" that "occupies the mind" as an antidote 
to metaphysical anxiety and even physical fear: indeed whenever they feel threatened the 
protagonists compel themselves to redouble their dedication to work (or to writing about it). See 
for instance, Dracula pp. 82-3, 164 (Dr. Seward's "phonograph"), 204 (Mina Harker writing 
about her husband), 205 (Dr. Seward again). Following the "horrific" discovery that Lucy, the 
subject of Seward’s unrequited love, has been transformed into a Vampire, Seward even writes: 
"As for myself, I was settling down to my work with the enthusiasm which I used to have for it, 
so that I might fairly have said that the wound which poor Lucy left on me was becoming 
cicartized" (245). 

* Van Helsing begins his argument on pp. 258, and reinforces it for each successive conspirator 
to join the Vampire-hunting party. The key motivations for the abandonment of progressive- 
rationalist discourses and a "strategic" return to Christianity are articulated in the cemetery scene 
as the men prepare to "kill the Thing that was Lucy"; see 259-62; 275-6. 

“ The theme of sexual menace in Dracula and the policies of its erotic sublimation are the subject 
of a number of recent articles. Some of the most intriguing arguments are found in the collection 
Dracula: The Vampire and the Critics. Margaret L. Carter, ed. Ann Arbor: UMI Research 
Press, 1988. See Christopher Bentley, "The Monster in the Bedroom: Sexual Symbolism in 
Bram Stoker's Dracula," 25-35; Phyllis Roth, "Suddenly Sexual Women in Bram Stoker's 


Dracula," 57-68; Gail Griffin, ""Your Girls That You All Love Are Mine’: Dracula and the 
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Victorian Male Sexual Imagination," 137-48; and especially Christopher Craft's seminal "Kiss 
me with Those Red Lips': Gender and Inversion in Bram Stoker's Dracula," 167-194. 

> While the motif of an ineffable threat from the landscape and the culture is a staple component 
of Dracula's genre, the Gothic novel (Hingle, xxvi), here it also clearly functions within an 
Orientalist paradigm of exoticizing the unknown and, by mooring the unknown in the practices 
and superstitions of the past, conferring to it an inferior cultural status. 

° On the construction of the Big Other as a psychological and psychosocial prerogative on a 
cultural/national register, see the recent writings of Slavoj Zizek, in particular the essay "Enjoy 
your Nation as Yourself!" (in his Tarrying With the Negative: Kant, Hegel, and the Critique of 
Ideology. Durham, NC: Duke UP, 1993). 

7 On doubling and the antinomies and symmetries in Dracula, see Arata 132-6. 

* Cf. Arata, 133-4. 

” Clearly a devotee of the clinical gaze and its far-reaching authority, Seward at one point 
expresses his hope that he might score a "first" for his dutiful observation of the "Zoophagous" 
patient Renfield! (Dracula, 133). 

'° See especially Dr. Seward's two initial journal entries, prior to the narrative emergence of the 
Vampire motif, pp. 92-6; 132-6. 

'' Renfield not only welcomes Dracula to Great Britain; he specifically welcomes him as his new 
Master; see Dracula, 132-3. 

'? See Spivak, "Can the Subaltern Speak?" 76-8, and especially her "Imperatives to Re-Imagine 
the Planet," 268-74, for a set of prescriptions and polemical spaces available to scholars and 
critics writing on alterity and postcoloniality during our current cultural moment—the era of 


globalization. 
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GOTHIC PREGNANCY: ROSEMARY’S BABY AND THE 
PUBLIC FETUS 
Karyn Valerius 


The weakest, by manipulating inscriptions of all sorts obsessively and exclusively, become the 
strongest. 


—Bruno Latour, “Visualization and Cognition’’(32) 


The strategy of antiabortionists to make fetal personhood a self-fulfilling prophecy by making the 
fetus a public presence addresses a visually oriented culture. Meanwhile, finding “positive” images and symbols 
of abortion hard to imagine, feminists and other prochoice advocates have all too readily ceded the visual 
terrain. 


—Rosalind Petchesky, “Fetal Images” (264) 


Rosemary’s Baby, a 1968 horror film adapted by Roman Polanski from Ira Levin’s 1967 
best selling novel, makes pregnancy a gothic spectacle. It is a story of violence, deceit, and 
misappropriation of a woman’s body by people she trusts that provokes horror and invites 
feminist speculation. This discussion reads Rosemary’s Baby in relation to contestations over the 
meanings and practices of generation that have inflamed the public sphere in the United States 


during the past thirty years.’ 


Pregnant & Paranoid 

Rosemary’s Baby is a tribute to Bram Stoker’s Dracula, a Faustian story of destructive 
ambition, and a modern-day tale of witchcraft and demonic pregnancy worthy of the Puritans. In 
a perversion of the Christian narrative of the Immaculate Conception, Satan impregnates a mortal 


woman in order to become human and intervene in world history, or as the leader of the coven of 
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witches puts it: “To avenge the iniquities visited by the God worshippers upon His never- 
doubting followers!” 

This feat is accomplished in Manhattan in 1965 when a suicide at the Bramford, a Gothic 
apartment house with a history of witchcraft and cannibalistic Victorian ladies, brings a recently 
married couple, Rosemary (Mia Farrow) and Guy Woodhouse (John Cassavetes), into contact 
with their next-door neighbors, the eccentric and overbearing Roman and Minnie Castevet.’ The 
Castevets lead the coven, and Guy secretly agrees to cooperate with their evil plot in exchange 
for a successful acting career. On the night Rosemary believes she and Guy are going to 
conceive their first child, she is drugged by Guy and transported through a false closet 
connecting her apartment to that of the Castevets. There the coven performs a ceremony to 
summon the devil, and Rosemary is raped and impregnated by Satan. 

The malevolent pregnancy that follows drains Rosemary of her health as she endures 
terrible pain. Of course, Rosemary does not know she is gestating a monster, and she harbors 
misplaced fears for the well being of her much desired first born. Throughout her pregnancy, 
Guy, the Castevets, and Dr. Sapirstein who is an obstetrician and coven member, monitor 
Rosemary’s activities and isolate her from the world outside her apartment. They do away with 
her friend Hutch, but not before he leaves Rosemary a book on witchcraft, and she begins to 
piece together the conspiracy against her. What she does not discover until the horrifying last 
scene is the preternatural constitution of her offspring. Until this final revelation, Rosemary 
suspects the coven is waiting for her infant to be born in order to steal it for a sacrificial ritual. 

Many reviewers of the film dismissed Rosemary as delusional and classified the plot as a 
paranoid fantasy.’ In “Placing Rosemary’s Baby,” Sharon Marcus counters the misogynist 


assumptions of such interpretations by explicating the 1960s milieu of the narrative. In 
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particular, Marcus reads Rosemary’s Baby in relation to an anxious discourse on privacy 
prompted by electronic surveillance technologies as well as what she defines as a paranoid 
discourse of pregnancy (132-144). This paranoid discourse circulated in popular manuals for 
pregnant women, which associated pregnancy with fear precisely through habitual reassurances 
that their readers had nothing to fear about pregnancy. It also materialized in new fetal 
visualization technologies like ultra sound and in revised medical knowledge about the placenta 
that positioned pregnant women as potentially toxic environments for fetuses. Finally, the legal 
prohibition against abortion except in circumstances which endangered a pregnant woman’s life 
meant that in practice, abortions could be legally obtained only on the paranoid grounds of “fetal 
perniciousness and women’s susceptibility to insanity” (134). 

Rosemary’s Baby intervenes in this pervasive, paranoid discourse on pregnancy by 
making it horrific. The antagonistic relationship between pregnant women and fetuses 
formulated by medical and legal discourses takes an aggravated form in the satanic fetus and the 
toxic effects of the pregnancy on Rosemary’s body. Shocked by her physical deterioration, a 
worried Hutch tells Rosemary, “You look as if you’re being drained by a vampire. Are you sure 
there aren’t any puncture marks?” Extreme close-ups of needles penetrating Rosemary’s skin 
call attention to the coven’s surveillance of Rosemary as an extension of more routine medical 
surveillance of pregnant women. The first needle seems harmless enough as a nurse takes blood 
for a pregnancy test, but later Sapirstein injects a non-consenting Rosemary with a sedative to 
prevent her from fighting him during labor and again following delivery of the baby. 

Commonplace characterizations of pregnant women as needlessly fearful and even prone 
to insanity undermine Rosemary’s credibility and put her in jeopardy. As her terror builds, 


Rosemary confides first in Guy and then in Sapirstein, only to realize they are implicated in the 
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conspiracy. The narrative substantiates Rosemary’s claim that there is a plot against her, but as 
Rosemary becomes acutely aware, no one will believe her. In an attempt to escape, Rosemary 
flees to Dr. Hill, her first obstetrician who she replaced with Sapirstein at the insistence of Guy 
and the Castevets. Rosemary hopes Hill will believe her incredible story, deliver her baby, and 
give her safe haven from Guy and the coven. Hill placates Rosemary, and while she naps, he 
phones Sapirstein out of professional deference. Guy and Sapirstein assume a paternalistic 
authority that enables them to easily discredit her as psychotic, and Hill allows them to retrieve 
Rosemary from his office. Later, Guy unsuccessfully attempts to convince Rosemary that she 
has suffered a psychotic episode brought on by “pre-partum syndrome.” 

Despite the reviewers, Rosemary’s misgivings about her husband’s culpable behavior and 
her suspicions of an evil conspiracy are legitimate assessments of her situation. Following 
Naomi Schor’s reading of Freud, Marcus argues for Rosemary’s justified “paranoia” as a form of 
feminist theorizing advocated by the narrative.’ Rosemary’s oppositional analysis of her own 
situation leads to the devastating recognition that her most intimate relationships have been the 
site of her exploitation (Marcus 146-47). Marcus advances an interpretation of Rosemary's Baby 
as a dystopic narrative that exposes marriage and pregnancy as invasions of privacy. Her 
analysis concludes, “the moral that Rosemary's Baby holds for women is pure New York: trust 
no-one, not even your own husband; don’t talk to strangers, even if they do live next door; and 
remember—there’s no such thing as too much paranoia” (Marcus 149). 

This may be good advice, and certainly the egregious violations of Rosemary’s privacy 
make the point that self-propriety or self-ownership is a necessary condition of empowerment. 
In addition to being a defensive stance against invasions of privacy, feminist paranoia is also 


politically significant for its insistence that exploitation is real. A terrifying and instructive 
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moment in Rosemary’s Baby occurs during the rape scene when Rosemary’s lucid perceptions 
interrupt her drug-induced dreams, and she protests “This is no dream... This is really 
happening.” To dismiss Rosemary as delusional (as the reviewers did) is to refuse to 
acknowledge the misogynist social relations that conspire against Rosemary in favor of an 
interpretation that personalizes her troubles by identifying them as her own private, paranoid 
fantasies. This dismissive interpretation reproduces the terms of a paranoid discourse on 
pregnancy and thereby reinvests in the authority of that paranoid discourse despite the work the 
narrative does to expose its pernicious effects. 

Dismissing Rosemary as delusional also enforces a mutually exclusive relation between 
fantasy and reality. This in turn depoliticizes the narrative by positioning fiction as fantasy and 
therefore as an in-credible mode of discourse that cannot legitimately claim a meaningful 
relation to reality. Against dismissive readings of the film as paranoid delusion, Rosemary’s 
Baby theorizes a permeable relation between fantasy and reality in which language serves as a 
placenta—like conduit for circulation between them. For instance, early on in the narrative, 
Rosemary hears the Castevets through her bedroom wall as she falls asleep. The dream sequence 
that follows is a memory from Rosemary’s Catholic-schoolgirl childhood, but the sound of 
Minnie Castevet castigating her husband has penetrated Rosemary’s dream, and Minnie’s real- 
time polemic is delivered within the dream by a nun scolding Rosemary. Here fantasy and 
reality are not carbon copies of one another, but they are in close communication. Rosemary’s 
Baby establishes itself in parasitical relation to reality as a text that consumes its host to fuel its 
own materialization, which is of a different order. Like the demonic monster Rosemary is 


gestating, the narrative’s purpose is to intervene in the status quo. 
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Rosemary’s Baby can be read as a critical response to the circumstances that prevented 
Sherri Finkbine from obtaining a legal abortion in the United States in 1962. In Arizona where 
Finkbine resided, and in many states at the time, abortions were only legally permissible and 
medically indicated when, according to a physician’s evaluation, pregnancy and childbirth 
jeopardized a woman’s life or mental health. Historical accounts of the twentieth-century 
abortion debates identify Finkbine’s publicized experiences with thalidomide, institutional 
medicine, and Arizona state law as a pivotal event that instigated public debate on reforming 
restrictive abortion laws (Ginsburg 35). 

Finkbine was pregnant when she read about the teratogenic effects of thalidomide, a 
tranquilizer she had recently taken, and became alarmed. She approached her physician who 
recommended and arranged for an abortion at her local hospital. In order to warn other women 
of the dangers of thalidomide, Finkbine told her story to the local press, and the newspaper 
carried it on the front page the day her abortion was scheduled. In response to this publicity, the 
hospital cancelled the procedure for fear of prosecution. Finkbine’s doctor, in turn, sought a 
court order for the abortion. However, the court sidestepped the issue by dismissing the case but 
recommending that the hospital allow the procedure. The hospital refused, arguing it needed 
further legal clarification, and Finkbine finally went to Sweden where the abortion of a 
malformed fetus was performed. 

In her sociological study of the abortion debate, Faye Ginsburg remarks that Finkbine 
was “a persuasive and compelling figure to the American public” because she was white, middle 
class, married, already a mother of several children, and believed abortion was justified only in 
extenuating circumstances (36). In other words, Finkbine was securely positioned within the 


institutions of marriage and motherhood. Unlike feminist arguments for legalized abortion as a 
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precondition of sexual freedom and self-determination for women, Finkbine’s abortion of a 
deformed fetus did not contest the hegemony of reproductive heterosexuality. Thus, people who 
felt threatened by abortion as a feminist platform could nonetheless sympathize with Finkbine. 

By means of the paranoid discourse on pregnancy, Rosemary’s Baby digests Finkbine’s 
story and rematerializes it as gothic horror. The success of the coven’s plot depends on 
Rosemary’s unwitting cooperation, which is in turn secured through her deference to Sapirstein’s 
medical authority. His imperative that she not read books or heed the advice of family and 
friends reveals the degree to which his authority is predicated on discrediting non-specialized 
knowledge about pregnancy and maintaining his position as Rosemary’s sole source of 
information. It is precisely the experiential knowledge shared by the women at Rosemary’s 
cocktail party that confirms Rosemary’s suspicions that something is radically wrong. Her 
friends question Sapirstein’s competency and encourage her to seek a second opinion from 
another doctor. Not insignificantly, Finkbine’s publication of her experiences was motivated by a 
desire to share information with other women who might be at risk, and what the hospital 
objected to in Finkbine’s case was not “therapeutic” or eugenic abortion (which they were 
initially willing to provide) but the publicization of their covert practices. 

Rosemary’s Baby exposes Sapirstein’s benevolent paternalism as self-interested, 
fraudulent, and manipulative and by implication criticizes the paternalism inherent in the medical 
profession’s covert administration of abortion. In addition, it contains the seeds of an argument 
for women’s collective political action. It identifies the informal exchange of information among 
women as an oppositional form of knowledge and power threatening to the medical 
establishment. Of course, in the sixties and seventies radical women’s health collectives were 


acting on just that supposition and providing abortion services to women that needed them 
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(Petchesky, Abortion and Woman’s Choice 128-29). In this historical context, the newspaper 
and the transit workers’ strikes mentioned by Rosemary’s Baby not only suggest a model for 
collective bargaining, but also circuitously acknowledge a more radical demand for legalized 
abortion than that brought to the public’s attention by Finkbine’s case: the feminist mandate to 
seize control of the means of reproduction from an elitist, patriarchal medical profession. 

Like Finkbine’s story, Rosemary’s Baby addresses itself to an audience invested in the 
sentimental ideal of motherhood; it enacts the violation of white, bourgeois maternity in graphic 
detail to produce horror and thereby make abortion compelling. Rosemary is a figure of 
sympathetic identification for the audience and like Finkbine, she is married and looks forward 
to pregnancy and to starting a family. Unlike Finkbine who sought out an abortion because she 
suspected something was wrong, Rosemary carries her diabolical pregnancy to term. Her wasted 
physical appearance creates fear on her behalf in the audience, and dramatic irony renders 
grotesque Rosemary’s nurturing, emotional investments in her pregnancy as she goes about her 
preparations for the baby’s arrival. Her husband’s willingness to subject her to violence and his 
presumptuous appropriation of her body as a medium of exchange in a transaction for worldly 
success position Rosemary as a victim of exploitation who needs to reassert control over her own 
body by some means. 

When Rosemary protests “I won’t have an abortion!” to friends worried about her health, 
she simultaneously proposes and refuses an alternative to the horrible course of events underway. 
In the next scene, Rosemary’s pain suddenly ceases and for a moment she believes her fetus has 
died, but then she feels it move for the first time. As Guy recoils in horror, Rosemary joyfully 


yells “Its alive!” Given the circumstances of her pregnancy, this unmistakable reference to 
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James Whale’s 1931 film version of Frankenstein portentously suggests that it would be in 
Rosemary’s best interest if it were not. 

This sense is aggravated in the ambiguous last scene where the impulse to nurture the 
infant overpowers Rosemary’s revulsion, and she apparently consents to mother the satanic baby. 
For Marcus, the ending betrays the feminist implications of the narrative “in favor of an image of 
sacred motherhood that neutralizes Rosemary’s [feminist] ‘paranoia’” (144). But Rosemary’s 
seduction by motherhood is a profane parody of sacred maternity that is horrifying for the 
extreme self-sacrifice it implies. Within the terms of the film, Rosemary’s assent to nurture the 
baby entails relinquishing her soul to the devil. 

I would argue instead that Rosemary's Baby offers a critical rather than heroic view of 
the self-sacrifice demanded when a woman pregnant in problematic circumstances accepts the 
behavior appropriate to female identity. The trajectory of Rosemary’s story closely resembles 
that of one of the pro-life narratives described by Faye Ginsburg in her study of abortion 
activitists in Fargo, ND in 1980s: 

In all the stories of pregnancy and birth told by right-to-life women, the ambivalence of 
the speaker toward that condition is invoked and then overcome, either through reference to her 
own or her mother’s experience. Frequently, the narrative resolution of problematic pregnancy 
is managed through the protagonists’s acceptance of the responsibilities of nurturance despite 
problematic circumstances. Sometimes the conquest of the difficulties of and doubts about 
pregnancy and birth seem almost heroic. In this way, nurturant qualities and behavior 


appropriate to female identity are something to be won through effort (172). 
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The narrative does not sanctify Rosemary’s maternity but pursues the logic of “pro-life” 
arguments against abortion to their terrible conclusions in order to demonstrate the misogyny 
inherent in those arguments. 

Finally, access to Rosemary’s internal dialogue, which is provided by the novel but 
absent in the film, suggests another reading of Rosemary’s acceptance of the infant. Rosemary 
briefly considers grabbing the infant and killing both herself and it by jumping out of the window 
(Levin 302). Suicide or raising the devil’s son: the insufficiency of these choices is itself a 
feminist argument. Instead, Rosemary reasons that she may use her position as mother to 
subvert the coven’s evil intentions from within by nurturing the good in the infant (Levin 306). 
Formulated in this way, choosing maternity can be understood as at least a rejection of 
victimhood and even potentially a radical act.” This is, of course, a limited, ambivalent agency, 
as an argument for the subversive implications of the ending offered from a rather different 
perspective makes clear. Robert Lima understands Rosemary’s acceptance of the infant to signal 
her return to Catholicism: “She accepts her grotesque motherhood as a divinely instituted 
mission. Like Mary, mother of Jesus, she will crush the head of the serpent. The Satanic rape of 
Catholicism has had a salutary end” (220). Salutary for whom? Certainly not for Rosemary. 

Even if the ending does indicate a return to Catholicism on Rosemary’s part or initiate a 
subsequent, feminist story of subversive parenting, the narrative has not prepared the audience to 
accept Rosemary’s self-sacrifice for a satanic infant. Rather, to this point the narrative has 
fostered a desire for Rosemary to prevail. For an audience invested in Rosemary’s 
transformation from naive victim to critical, investigative agent, Rosemary’s seduction by or 
consent to motherhood compromises a subjectivity she has achieved at great cost, as Marcus’s 


argument points out. However, this is not a rejection of feminism by the narrative, but a 
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negative, feminist argument justifying abortion. Given the drama of fetal perniciousness 
performed by the narrative, there is no way to recuperate maternity as a happy ending to this 
particular pregnancy. The gothicization of bourgeois, white pregnancy enacted by this narrative 
is not a misogynist repudiation of “the maternal body” or “monstrous femininity” that Barbara 
Creed has argued is characteristic of cinematic horror, but a feminist repudiation of maternal 
self-sacrifice as the appropriate resolution to a pregnancy engendered by violence and 


misappropriation.° 


The Public Fetus 

Rosemary’s Baby explicitly situates itself in Manhattan in 1965-66, and it is a product of 
and (widely distributed) participant in the anxieties and conflicts of that specific moment.’ In the 
intervening years, the heat of debate has been a powerful catalyst for reactions among medical, 
legal, religious, political, commercial, feminist, and antifeminist agents in reproductive politics, 
and the debates have changed shape in response. Nonetheless, what was at stake in the sixties 
and what presently continues to be at stake in the public debates on abortion are the boundaries 
of the human body, configurations of gender and compulsory heterosexuality, formations of race, 
class, and national identity, and not least of all, the authority of the contestants. Meanwhile, in 
the courts, in medical discourse, and in the media, the claims made on behalf of fetuses as legal 
subjects and as patients continue to outweigh those of pregnant women (e.g., Hartouni Cultural 
Conceptions 37). It seems incredible to have to say so, but for feminists, the question remains 
how to contest effectively the displacement of fetuses from the bodies and lives of pregnant 


women and how best to insist on women--pregnant, or not, or pregnant-but-not-wanting-to-be-- 
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as social and legal subjects. Thus, Rosemary’s Baby continues to resonate as a cautionary tale 
relevant to the historical present. 

Like Rosemary Woodhouse, we have all unwittingly been invaded by a pernicious fetal 
presence: those visual images of an autonomous fetus circulating through the public sphere that 
feminists have named “the public fetus.” As Petchesky notes: “ The ‘public’ presentation of the 
fetus has become ubiquitous; its disembodied form, propped up by medical authority and 
technological rationality, now permeates mass culture. We are all, on some level, susceptible to 
its coded meanings” (281). The public fetus may look innocent enough, but it is a monster. Like 
Rosemary’s offspring, which was fathered by a supernatural presence summoned through the 
collective will of the coven, this monster has a corporate father. It is the historically recent 
product of Lennart Nilsson’s famous photos, medical visualization technologies, the visual and 
rhetorical strategies of anti-abortion activism, legal discourse, and advertising.” While 
Rosemary’s investments in sentimental motherhood made her susceptible to the coven’s plot, the 
public is vulnerable to this monster because it has become emblematic of liberalism. As Donna 
Haraway puts it: “In many domains in contemporary European and U.S. cultures, the fetus 
functions as a kind of metonym, seed crystal or icon for configurations of person, family, nation, 
origin, choice, life and future” (175). In effect, however, the public fetus erodes democracy in 


favor of the “New World Order” imagined by the New Right. 


Endnotes 
' This is not to suggest that generation was not a contested site prior to the second half of the 
twentieth century. On the contrary, the terms of contemporary disputes over generation are the 


legacy of nineteenth-century debates over birth control, abortion, and social programs for 
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widows and orphans. Both Petchesky in Abortion and Woman’s Right and Ginsburg include 
histories of these debates. See also Gordon and Brodie. 

* In her taxonomy of horror film sub-genres Carol Clover locates Rosemary’s Baby with 
“Terrible Place” and possession movies. For Clover, Rosemary's Baby is an exception to the 
“standard schema” in possession films which “puts, or at least seems to put, the female body on 
the line in order to put the male psyche on the line” (76). 

> Sharon Marcus surveys the reviews of the film (122-24,147). 

* Judith Halberstam makes a similar argument for feminist paranoia in her study of gothic horror 
(126-127). 

> In “Is the Gaze Male?” E. Ann Kaplan warns against the potential for essentialism present in 
such an argument but asserts the radical potential of mothering from a psychoanalytic 
perspective: “one could argue that since the law represses mothering, a gap is left through which 
it may be possible to subvert patriarchy” (323). 

° Creed defines the “ideological project” of cinematic horror as “an attempt to shore up the 
symbolic order by constructing the feminine as an imaginary ‘other’ which must be repressed 
and controlled in order to secure and protect the social order. Thus, the horror film stages and re- 
stages the repudiation of the maternal figure” (141). Robin Wood offers a contrasting view of 
horror as “perhaps the most progressive, [of American Film genres] even in its overt nihilism--in 
a period of extreme cultural crisis and disintegration which alone offers the possibility of radical 
change and rebuilding” (84). Neither source analyzes Rosemary ’s Baby. 

2 According to Sharon Marcus, “the novel became an instant cultural icon, selling over 5,000,000 


copies in less than a year” (132). 
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‘AH, SATIRE ... THEY’ RE THE BIG BOYS’: SATIRE, 


GENDER, AND THE LIMITS OF LITERARY THEORY 
Kathleen M. Helal 


When asked if she were a satirist in an interview, Dorothy Parker sighed, “Ah, satire. 
That’s another matter. They’re the big boys. If I’d been called a satirist there’d be no living 
with me. But by satirist I mean those boys in the other centuries” (Plimpton, 110). Of course, 
Parker’s vast oeuvre of satirical works—from poems such as “News Item” to short stories such 
as “The Waltz”—is proof that her interview response itself was sarcastic. Parker is just one of 
many women satirists—from Rebecca West and Stevie Smith to Mary McCarthy and Lorrie 
Moore—who have yet to be included in critical discussions of satire. Her sarcastic response to 
the interview question perfectly describes a peculiar, circular, seemingly self-perpetuating myth 
about satire: that it is written by white, male, famous literary figures. I will deconstruct this myth 
first by showing that what we know of satire is still largely based on some of the strange and 
often humorous declarations twentieth century literary theorists have made. I will then show 
how cultural theorists have made valuable contributions toward understanding the gender of 
satire, and conclude by discussing some characteristics of what I call women’s satire. Here, I 
define satire as a literary mode of attack that creates a complex relationship between the author, 


the persona and the target. 


I. Satire as Literary Practice 
I began my inquiry into this project when I noticed that contemporary writings about 
literary satire focus almost exclusively on male writers. Even recent studies such as Frank 


Palmeri’s work titled Satire in Narrative: Petronius, Swift, Gibbon, Melville and Pynchon 
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(1990), John Clark’s series of essays on male satirists in The Modern Satiric Grotesque and its 
Traditions (1991), and Brian Connery and Kirk Combe’s work on eighteenth century satirists in 
Theorizing Satire: Essays in Literary Criticism (1995) discuss satire only in terms of male- 
authored examples. Moreover, Steven Weisenberger’s discussion of satire in Fables of 
Subversion: Satire in the American Novel 1930-1980 (1995) includes Nathanael West, William 
Gaddis, Ishmael Reed, Norman Mailer and Thomas Pynchon, but includes only one woman 
writer, Flannery O’Connor. Darryl Dickson-Carr’s study of African American satire, titled 
African American Satire: The Sacredly Profane Novel (2001) impressively spans a tradition he 
defines from the Harlem Renaissance to the present, but is more concerned with issues of 
multiculturalism and the political problems of the Post-Civil Rights Era than with gender. I do 
not want to suggest that these critics are misogynist because of the omission of women authors in 
discussions of satire; among other things, their studies reinforce the fact that compared to men, 
relatively few women have written satirically in what we recognize as the Western literary 
canon. But the absence of women authors, especially in current analyses of twentieth-century 
literature, not only guarantees that our contemporary notions of satire are based on male- 
authored examples, but also is evidence of the fact that scholars have uncritically applied 
elements of previous theories without questioning their gender bias. 

The main debate of these previous theories overtly concerns the function of satire: is it a 
disembodied art or a means to understanding history? Critics trained at Yale in the 1950s such 
as Maynard Mack, Alvin Kernan, and Ronald Paulson emphasize satire as a sort of timeless 
rhetorical art, and underscore the difference between the author and the satirist, who wears a 
mask appropriate to his rhetorical situation. The “Chicago” theorists in the ‘60s, such as Sheldon 


Sacks and Edward Rosenheim, on the other hand, argue that the most important element of satire 
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is its historical context. Though the debate between literary and cultural theorists produced 
interesting philosophical contrasts, the critical conversation was almost exclusively male, as 
were the satirists used in their examples. Thus, there has been a sort of uncritical tendency to 
focus on the work of male satirists to determine what satire is. 

Because these critics did not perceive the gendering of satire as male as a critical 
problem, they were not concerned with the exclusion of female authors and audiences. Some of 
the resulting analyses and conclusions directed at an exclusively male audience would strike 
most contemporary readers as ridiculous, if not comical. In The Art of Satire (1940), a precursor 
to rhetorical analyses developed at Yale, David Worcester analyzes the satirist in terms of his 
“criticism of conduct” and his force as a moral agent in that he “contrives ways of making his 
readers comprehend and remember that criticism and adopt it as their own” (115). But he betrays 
his prejudice for male satire when he claims that men suffer more than women, which makes 
them better satirists: “People threatened with suffering or forced to watch others suffer are far 
more apt to ‘take pen in hand’ than the man who has spent ten years in a mercury mine or who 
has been run down by a drunken driver. Feminine readers may find in this observation a possible 
explanation for the fact that no woman has ever made a mark in satire.” Several comments 
could be made here about Worcester’s logic, but for the purposes of this paper, I will stay 
focused on the fact that Worcester’s conclusion assumes that essentially, women are incapable of 
suffering, and therefore, cannot write satire. 

Perhaps the most humorous attempt to delineate the characteristics of literary satire to a 
male audience in terms of the Yale-Chicago debate comes from Gilbert Highet in Anatomy of 
Satire (1962). Highet finds four primary ways to identify a satire: first, a work that includes a 


direct statement from the author that it is satire, second, a text that is clearly connected to 
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classical satire, third, poetry or prose that indicates traditional subject and treatment, and fourth, 
a work that quotes words of a distinguished satirist. Each of these clues so narrowly defines the 
genre that the only way to produce satire is either simply to label it, or to imitate already 
established satirists. Highet’s model is based safely on a tradition that leaves no room for new 
participants: “since most satirists have read satiric books published before their own debuts, they 
are apt to admire satiric devices which have already been worked out” (18). Dorothy Parker’s 
comment that satire belongs to the ‘big boys’ describes Highet’s logic that satire is a formal 
literary tradition that depends on past, male-authored works. 

Strangely, after asserting that women are incapable of writing or enjoying satire, and then 
glossing over the fact that misogyny is prevalent in satirical writing, Highet addresses satire as a 
female demon: 

Hail, Satire! ... Mother of Comedy, sister of Tragedy, defender and critic 
of Philosophy, hail! You are a difficult companion, a mistress sometimes elusive 
and tantalizing, sometimes harsh and repellent; but in your mercurial presence no 
one is ever bored. ... Hail to Satire, the tenth Muse, whose face is not, like those 
of her sisters, serene and symmetrical, but bears the wrinkles of a grimace which 
is either the constant laughter of Democritus or the constant tears of Heraclitus or 
an effort to endure them both ... and who nevertheless often creates one of her 
own peculiar masterpieces, a portrait which has a beating heart within and which, 
when we look into its eyes, seems to be a reflection, distorted with pain, of our 
own soul. (244) 

It would seem from Highet’s description that satire is a female family of muses—mother, sister, 


mistress, wrinkled and worn with a grimace across her face—a sort of perfect female mate for 
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the male satirist. His description of satire as a threatening female figure, moreover, echoes one 
made by the eighteenth century poet Joseph Addison, who imagined satire as a smiling woman 
with a hidden dagger under her garment. Ultimately, in spite of its ridiculous generalizations, 
Highet’s analysis importantly highlights one of the primary characteristics of satire in twentieth- 
century theory: the preservation of a literary tradition. Not only have male satirists invoked 
male satirical predecessors for increased cultural power, but also male critics did not recognize 
their exclusion of female writers and consequent reinforcement of the preservative nature of the 
genre. 

Though much has been written on satire since Highet’s analysis, there is very little 
sustained inquiry into the connection between satire and gender, especially femininity. Until 
Dustin Griffin’s study, titled Satire: A Critical Reintroduction (1994), the theories generated in 
the Yale-Chicago debate shaped discussions of satire. Griffin’s insightful discussion of satire 
has elevated the critical debates to a new level because of its insistent challenge to ossified 
beliefs about the mode. His definition realistically focuses on what satire is not: “satire is 
problematic, open-ended, essayistic, ambiguous in its relationship to history, uncertain in its 
political effect, resistant to formal closure, more inclined to ask questions than to provide 
answers, and ambivalent about the pleasures it offers” (5). And yet, Griffin does not challenge 
the masculinist quality of literary satire. To his insightful but incomplete list, I would add that 
literary theory on satire is still not sophisticated enough to analyze the complex intersection 
between femininity and satirical expression. What literary theory on satire has offered, to sum 
up, is that the ideology binding theories of satire together is ultimately a commitment to the 
preservation of a male-authored literary tradition. What theorists have consistently elided is the 


role gender—especially masculinity—has played in shaping and controlling that tradition. 
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An introductory gesture toward understanding the common conflation of satire and 
masculinity has been made by Connery and Combe, who conclude in their study of eighteenth- 
century literature that “satire, as a literature of power and attack, has been seen as radically 
masculinist, and in fact a form of power exerted frequently against women” (11-12). But, as 
they acknowledge, only Felicity Nussbaum’s The Brink of All We Hate (1984) and Ellen Pollak’s 
The Poetics of Sexual Myth (1985) have articulated sustained arguments about the connection 
between satire and misogyny. Connery and Combe correctly point out that “feminist critics have 
most often referred to the power of women’s ‘humor’—rather than satire—implying that satire is 
indeed gendered; the work of examining this distinction and of the many issues that underlie this 
difference has only just begun” (12). Feminists from Nancy Walker to Regina Barreca have 
studied women’s ‘humor’ as socially potent. Their theories parallel a different strand of 
philosophies about laughter, humor and wit, developed not by literary theorists, but rather by 


cultural theorists. 


II. Satire as Cultural Practice 

If, instead of attempting to generate a comprehensive, generic definition of satire, we 
focus on the relationship between satire and culture, we will see that cultural theorists discovered 
that humor has the power to create, shape and control social hierarchies. Early twentieth century 
theorists were more interested in the cultural function of laughter than definitions of satire, and in 
fact sometimes defined laughter in opposition to satire. But their emphasis on the fact that 
humor—in all of its forms from laughter to jokes to satire—creates communities, explains the 
male literary community created when critics discuss satire. Henri Bergson, argues that laughter 


“always implies a kind of secret freemasonry, or even complicity, with other laughters, real or 
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imaginary” and that its function is social (64-5). Further, Bergson finds satirical elements in 
laughter, what he calls “an unavowed intention to humiliate, and consequently to correct our 
neighbor.” Bergson’s laughter forms a kind of social power exerted against others. If you are 
the object of laughter, you are made socially subordinate. 

Similarly, Mikhail Bakhtin carefully distinguishes between carnival laughter, or laughter 
with a “positive regenerating power,” and satirical laughter, or “cold humor, irony, sarcasm” (45, 
38). Carnival laughter has the power to disrupt social hierarchies, while satirical laughter 
represents a form of absolute power. If carnival laughter constitutes a healthy form of humor 
that leads to positive social change, satirical laughter either oppressively keeps social hierarchies 
in place or unilaterally forces social change. Either way, what both types of laughter—carnival 
and satiric—have in common is the power to transform or control social structures. 

The underlying connection between many of these theories of laughter is that satirical 
laughter is always linked to aggression. Arthur Koestler, illustrating with the situation of a child 
being tickled, asserts that the child laughs because he “perceives tickling as a mock attack, a 
caress in mildly aggressive disguise” (339). For Koestler, the satirist, in contrast, engages in 
direct attack, and can pose a more direct threat to the audience. What Bakhtin and Koestler do 
not analyze is one logical outcome of their theories: if satire is perceived as aggressive attack and 
polarized from more benevolent forms of laughter, satirical expression is once again aligned with 
acceptable forms of behavior for men, not for women. 

Perhaps the most interesting and useful cultural theory about the function of satire in 
relation to gender comes from Sigmund Freud, who sees both laughter and satire as aggressive 
acts. In fact, he argues that satirical expression has played an important role in the process of 


civilization. To become civilized, Freud hypothesizes, we must repress our primitive desire to 
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engage in direct, physical confrontation. But in this process of sublimating aggression, hostility 
does not disappear; instead it is simply buried. To combat these imposed restrictions, we have 
developed what Freud calls ‘wit,’ a form of expression that “permits us to make our enemy 
ridiculous through that which we could not utter loudly or consciously on account of existing 
hindrances” (Elliot, 212). Though Freud’s explanation of wit describes the metaphorical battle 
against cultural restrictions on aggression generally, traditional cultural restrictions on women’s 
behavior have not allowed for aggression at all—physical, verbal, or humorously metaphorical. 
Although his work is at times blind to its own misogyny, Freud offers insightful ideas 
about the cultural work of satire for the powerless in Jokes and Their Relation to the 
Unconscious (1916). In fact, Jokes was inspired by Freud’s experience of being the object of 
laughter. When presenting his theories from The Interpretation of Dreams to a small audience, 
Freud received what he perceived as an unexpected and unwelcome response: laughter. In a sort 
of intellectual retaliation for what he saw as an attack, he began Jokes as a means to understand 
the mechanics and social functions of laughter and the ritual of joking. Though Freud discusses 
the techniques of joking, such as punning or playing on words, he focuses on the social purpose 
of a joke: to release the subconscious. In a rare moment, he actually describes the real social 
restrictions placed on women when he relates the situation of the sexual joke. There are three 
participants in a sex joke: the male teller, a woman, and a third male listener. The teller, who is 
alienated by the woman, creates an ally in the third listener. The woman threatens the teller’s 
libido, and is made non-threatening as the object or victim. The third listener enjoys the joke at 
the expense of the woman, and bonds with the teller. Freud asserts that the woman has an 
“incapacity to tolerate undisguised sexuality” while the men are able to release a repressed desire 


to control her (100). 
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Significantly, Freud’s theories on sexual jokes—and the male empowerment that accompanies 
them—appear at the beginning of the twentieth century, the period during which increasing 
numbers of women expressed themselves angrily and satirically. Freud’s imaginary joke 
exchange dramatizes the way in which the threatened one—here the male joker—generates 
power by drawing support from a male community. The three motives of jokes, according to 
Freud, are pleasure, the release of inhibitions, and community building: “no one has the urge to 
make a joke for himself alone” (143). Unknowingly, Freud establishes a connection between the 
act of joking and that of male bonding; misogynist satire can be seen as an agent in developing 
and encouraging a male community. Like Bergson, Bakhtin, and Koestler, Freud unwittingly 
explains the pervasive function of generic satire in creating and maintaining various communities 
in the civilized world. 

Generic satire, moreover, is largely determined by an audience, and only gains its status as satire 
if a general common readership gives it that name. Thus, after defining satire as “ an attack by 
means of a manifest fiction upon discernible historic particulars” (31), Rosenheim perceptively 
explains why women’s satire has not been recognized: “the satiric quality ... is lost when the 
object of attack is entirely imaginary or ‘false’ with respect to historical reality” (26). Ifthe 
problem (women’s subordination) is not perceived as a problem, the satire loses its power to 
impact the audience, and the audience fails to call it a satire. 

Further, Jeffrey Palmer explains why women’s satire has not ‘impacted’ twentieth 
century audiences. He argues that the main reason the term ‘satire’ has undergone so many 
definitional alterations and is the subject of so much disagreement is that the vehicle for 
humor—the object of attack—is different at different times in history. Satire, Palmer asserts, is 


based on “humour that criticizes or victimises someone or something” (7), and specifically 
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discusses women as the most common object of victimization. One psychological study on the 
effectiveness of disparaging jokes reveals that both male and female audiences prefer women to 
be the target of jokes. Another study found that while men prefer to hear jokes that attack 
someone else, especially if it is a woman, they dislike self-critical jokes told by women, “perhaps 
on the ground that they so much like mockery of female others that self-disparagement by a 
female takes the fun out of the situation for them” (69). Women satirists often attack femininity 
and female characters, an attack that makes them unpopular with feminists, and, according to 
Palmer’s logic, male audiences who see themselves as displaced by these female authors. 
Palmer argues that women are less likely to employ humor as a mode of expression because 
there is a link between women’s absence from many forms of humor and 
the forms of social control exercised over them. For example, women do not 
engage in slapstick and horseplay, in verbal duels and ritual insults; in other 
words in the most aggressive and competitive forms of humor. These are 
precisely the forms of humor which are held to be very masculine, even in our 
society, and the evidence of anthropology suggests, perhaps, that such an 
attribution has more to do with forms of social control than with any ‘universal’ 
or ‘natural’ features of either gender. (71) 
The aggressive forms of humor Palmer describes are exactly the attributes given to the act of 
satire throughout literary history. He shows that satire, like humor, involves a struggle for 
power. While the antagonistic act of writing satire has always been associated with masculinity 
in our culture, it is really an indication of status and ‘social control.’ According to many 
traditional theorists, satire has reflected and dictated norms; it has reminded “others” or 


outsiders, about their subordinate place in society; and it has played a part in keeping power 
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structures static. Because satire has been an effective tool for ‘social control,’ to use Palmer’s 
terms, inhabiting the role of satirist would seem to be promising for women writers who wanted 


to transform culture, to disturb social hierarchies, or to simply be heard. 


III. Women’s Satire 

Perhaps the key distinction between male-authored satire and women’s satire is the 
different relationships between the persona, the author and the victim. Nussbaum points out that 
male-authored satire “creates a fiction of power, an illusion or a mask which allows the persona 
to separate the author from the emotional bond created with his victim” (3). To revise and build 
on Nussbaum’s succinct definition of male-authored satire, women’s satire, in contrast, must 
maintain a management of the power that is created when women authors write satire. Women 
satirists must manage an illusion or a mask created for them by a society that does not accept 
their aggressivity. In A Critical Fable, Amy Lowell disguised herself as a male persona in a 
satire of poetry and poets of the early twentieth century. Virginia Woolf wove her satire into 
fantastical tales and fables in her popular novels, Orlando and Flush, but her most satirical work, 
Three Guineas, drew severe criticism from its audience. Most often, the most successful satire 
they write is inextricably connected by a reading public to their private lives. Dorothy Parker 
thrived when she acted out her cynical persona in public, and even named herself as the primary 
character in two of her stories, “But the One on the Right” and “The Garter.””» Mary McCarthy’s 
most successful work was a satirical autobiographical work titled Memories of a Catholic 
Girlhood. Lorrie Moore achieved her fame through a series of acerbic stories that made 
autobiographical references in Self-Help. And Fran Liebowitz became a celebrity when she 


published satirical semi-autobiographical essays and short stories. She even parodied one of 
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Parker’s short stories, “The Waltz,” in “The Pen of My Aunt is on the Operating Table,” to 
describe her search for an apartment. 

Women satirists do not have access to a removable mask that allows them to separate 
themselves from the emotional bond created with their victims, to return to the last part of 
Nussbaum’s definition. Instead, they often wear the mask, become the persona, and even 
become their own victims. Parker’s summation of her own career in her interview is 
characteristic of her negative self-perception: “I want so much to write well, though I know I 
don’t, and that I didn’t make it. But during and at the end of my life, I will adore those who 
have” (115). If women satirists do not attack themselves directly, they often deplore 
identification as a woman writer, thus eliminating the possibility of a female community through 
satire. For example, Parker asserts that feminists ought to be blamed for encouraging a line of 
deplorable women’s writing: “when we paraded through the catcalls of men and when we 
chained ourselves to lamp posts to try to get our equality—dear child, we didn’t foresee those 
female writers” (110). Mary McCarthy declared in an interview that women become women 
writers when “they become interested in décor” (231). 

Ultimately, these meta-theories about women’s satire are meant to question the 
significance of the satirist’s identity in determining what he or she writes—an important point of 
analysis in considering any facet of literary satire. We have seen that femininity has been a 
problem for male satirists and theorists about satire. It remains to be seen what problems 


femininity poses for women satirists and literary theorists of the future. 
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JANE GREEN AND THE CONTEMPORARY ‘SINGLETON’: 
WHY WOMEN CAN LAUGH AT THEIR BACHELORETTE 
PREDICAMENTS 

Amy S. Lerman 


When Helen Fielding’s Bridget Jones’s Diary was published in 1996, she provided her 
readers with a whole new dating vocabulary. Her protagonist, very early on in the novel, finds 
herself at a dinner party full of “smug marrieds,” who ask the thirty-ish Bridget questions like, 
“Why aren’t you married yet?” and who declare that she “really ought to hurry up and get 
sprogged up, you know, old girl, . . . [as] time’s running out” (35, 36). After the excruciating 
chit-chat and meal and a tear-ridden cabride home, Bridget calls her non-married friend Sharon 
for comfort, and therein, we are provided with the new term and definition of what Bridget’s 
status is. According to Sharon, Bridget was meant to tell her dinner companions— 

“I’m not married because I’m a Singleton, you smug, prematurely aging, 
marrow-minded morons ... And because there’s more than one bloody way to 
live: one in four households are single, most of the royal family are single, the 
nation’s young men have proved by surveys to be completely unmarriageable, 
and as a result there’s a whole generation of single girls like me with own 
incomes and homes who have lots of fun and don’t need to wash anyone else’s 
socks. We’d be as happy as larks if people like you didn’t conspire to make us 
feel stupid just because you’re jealous... Singletons! ... Hurray for the 
Singletons!” (37) 

Perhaps taking a cue on the heels of Helen Fielding’s success with the Bridget Jones’s 


series, Jane Green has found a captive audience among married and “singleton” women alike. 
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Her novels, which center on professionally-successful, attractive, intelligent, witty, and sexual 
protagonists, certainly do not shy away from the trials of being a single woman in contemporary 
culture. Though they recognize the irrationality of the syndrome, without steady boyfriends, 
Green’s female characters, like the iconic Bridget, feel incomplete, their maternal clocks ticking 
away too noisily, and their “happily” married friends too saccharine to around for too long. 

It may be fair to note that Green’s fiction does not evoke intense, exegetical study, for 
cryptic tropes and deep, ethereal themes do not abound here. Some, in fact, have chosen to 
characterize Green’s oeuvre as “chick lit”; highbrow it is not, and surely, that is Green’s 
intention. Perhaps, that is why her work has produced such impressive sales. And, there are 
those well-educated types who are brave enough to admit their enjoyment of these popular 
books. 

For example, in her 2001 article, “Girls Just Wanna Have Fun,” for The New Statesman, 
Jennie Bristow defends Green and three of her genre contemporaries against claims that their 
kind of fiction is too fluffy. Granted, she concedes that these novels are not necessarily in the 
Booker Prize realm, but she relishes the fact that they carry no pretense, and from first glance of 
the book jacket, the reader knows what he or she is in for: “the books are like penny chews: 
comforting, with a hint of childhood nostalgia, they leave you feeling self-indulgent and slightly 
queasy (“Girls”). She suggests that there is a time and place for them—when commuting on the 
tube, for instance, no one can be bothered to read Dostoevsky (Bristow)—and recognizes the 
respectable audience they wield: 

these books appeal to frustrated, university-educated professionals who 
know there is more to life than finding a man, but are struggling what “more” 


might be. They have good but unsatisfying jobs; nice flats that only illustrate the 
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meaninglessness of material possessions; great friends who cannot give them sex; 
and strings of loser boyfriends who can give them nothing more than sex. Life, to 
these women, is not about finding a man. Rather, finding the right man is a route 
to finding yourself. (“Girls”) 

Ultimately, Bristow concludes that Green’s novels work because they appeal to a 
particularly yuppified, female reader, and though I cannot discount the fact that “a self-conscious 
singleton identifies with a protagonist in the way [she] might identify with a mirror-image of 
[herself]” (“Girls’’), I contend that married, content individuals, such as myself, can find 
enjoyment in the works, for fiction does not only work when the reader “relates” to what she/he 
ingests on the page, but when she/he can escape into another world, which, of course, is the 
whole idea behind art. 

Stateside, Green’s breakthrough novel was Jemima J, published in America for the first 
time in 1999, though it was released in Britain in 1998, and soon after, Mr. Maybe came to 
American audiences during that same year. Bookends, published in England in 2000, has 
become a Book-of-the-Month Club selection in the last several months, and Straight Talking 
(1997), which predates all of these, will likely be re-issued for American readers in the near 
future. Her most current novels, Babyville and Spellbound, have already come out in the UK, 
and they are expected to be available here over the next two summers, respectively. 

According to Green, her “first novel, Straight Talking, started because [she] wanted to 
write about all the awful men [she’d] been out with and how fed up angry [she] was” (“Author Q 
& A’); she admits, too, that it was “almost entirely autobiographical” (Wells). Still, as 
aggravating as being single can be for Green and her protagonists, the circumstance is not 


enough to keep them sedentary or to rid them of humor. For example, in her debut novel, Tasha 
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presents her vitae as introduction in chapter one. We learn, mind you, from her, of course, that 
she is a television producer, that she makes good money, that she owns her own flat, that she has 
cats, that she has lovely friends, that she is “strikingly attractive” (2), and that she has had her fill 
of relationships. She seems smart, grounded, and logical, but her life is still devoid of something 
key: “I was never supposed to be single at thirty years old. I was supposed to be like my mother, 
wasn’t I? ... Sometimes I think it’s me. I think I must be doing something wrong, giving out 
subliminal messages so they can smell the desperation, read the neon lights on my forehead . . . 
‘KEEP AWAY FROM THIS WOMAN, SHE IS LOOKING FOR COMMITMENT,’ but most 
of the time I think it’s them. Bastards. All of them” (1, 2). Tasha deduces that the guys she 
meets want the “danger, glamour, excitement” of her and loose relationships, but after she has 
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cooked for them or done something too “feminine,” “they know [she] could make a good wife . . 
. and they’ re off, like shit from a shovel” (5). 

Luckily, Tasha is not an angry, anti-guy woman, and maybe that is what makes Green’s 
novels likeable. Sure, her protagonists take issue with men and recognize the game-playing that 
exists in the dating, pursuing stages, but certainly, she acknowledges that women are active 
participants in the process, and no matter how bad circumstances can seem, to generalize about 
all men or to write them off completely is an unfair and lousy option. 

Tasha’s surround by girlfriends, Andy, Mel, and Emma, all of whom hold unique 
perspectives on romance and love, and Tasha may well stand as an amalgamation of them all: 
Andy, who sports “long straight blonde hair hanging down her back, big Jackie O sunglasses, a 
shining open smile,” (33) prizes passion, and engages in too many flings to track; Mel, who dons 


the earthy-crunchy look (she’s a therapist) and lives with Daniel, who will not marry her until 


she is thinner and a better dresser; and Emma, who has “already been engaged three times[,] each 
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time she’s issued an ultimatum, marry me or I’m leaving, and each time they’ve agreed. For 
about three months” (30), and has been with Richard for years but he, too, feels unready for 
marriage. For her part, Tasha manages an active social life, and she never suffers too much of a 
drought in the dating department. The problem in the men she pursues (and vice versa): Simon, 
whom she loved, cheated on her, and her latest conquest, a man she describes as “so fuckable” 
(75), even though she is well aware that “he had DANGER written all over his face, ...a 
heartbreak waiting to happen” (76), of course, fulfills this astute prophecy. Her dearest male 
friend Adam, who coincidentally introduces Tasha to Andrew but warns her to steer clear of him 
romantically, eventually reveals his true feelings for her, and soon, they “give it a go” (190). In 
very graphic terms, Tasha recounts her lovemaking with Adam, for she is surprised at how well 
they are together, and she tells him so: “afterwards, as he showers me with kisses and whispers 
that he loves me I prop myself up on one hand and look him in the eye: ‘Where in the hell did 
you learn to be so good at this?’” (194). One cannot help but enjoy the woman so blatantly 
discussing sex; too often, women can only think such ideas. 

With Jemima J: A Novel About Ugly Ducklings and Swans, Green veers in new directions 
with her “plucky protagonist,” scrutinizing the realms of Internet dating, long-distance 
relationships, and contemporary, female images. While the secondary characters fall somewhat 
flat, and the novel probably goes on longer than it should, as the reviewer for Publishers Weekly 
observes, “Green does . . . capture the nuances and neuroses of the singles scene with a gimlet 
eye and an uninhibited voice. A bestseller in England, the book should also hook female readers 
here as they relate to Green’s frank comments about body size and social acceptability” 


(‘Forecasts’). 
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In all fairness, Green can be construed as a formulaic writer, since her novelistic 
endeavors, as of yet, share similar structures: the female, lead character must undergo some 
struggle (usually more than one, though the key example centers on the romantic relationship), 
self-observation, and even a semblable identity crisis, as she discovers an inherent, stronger self 
in conjunction with an authentic compatibility. In essence, her newfound confidence enables her 
to develop the ideal partnership with the “right” guy. Still, Green is keen enough to play with 
style—along with plot invention—and Jemima J is evidence of this. A refreshing twist here 
involves narration. As contemporary in storyline and allusion as this twenty-first century novel 
is, Green employs the intrusive narrator with an omnisciently-insightful, third person observer, a 
convention most often associated with Victorian writers, such as George Eliot. However, the 
reader also hears from Jemima Jones, herself. From its opening pages, the oscillating voices of 
the story lend an innocence, humor, and immediacy, which serve to engage—and deftly 
circumvent confusion—for the audience. 

At twenty-seven, Jemima works as a Heloise type of journalist, answering questions 
about how to bleach floors or tarnish silver, but in spite of this seemingly mundane career at the 
raggish Kilburn Herald, her worklife is not altogether wretched because of her co-workers, two, 
in particular. Geraldine is whom Jemima aspires to be—skinny, well-kempt, desirable, and 
professionally-savvy. News editor, Ben Williams, Jemima’s “secret heartthrob,” and according 
to our Ms. Jones, “the perfect combination of handsome hunk and vulnerable little boy” replete 
with “a heart of gold,” serves as the other office perk (8). Truly, he is a really nice bloke, and he 
always has time and a friendly smile for Jemima. Over the course of the novel, the three, who 


often lunch together, become true friends, and all the while, Jemima’s crush for Ben intensifies. 
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Eventually, the three discover chat rooms, Geraldine convinces Jemima to join one, and 
before long, she and Brad, a gym owner in L.A., strike up an intimate friendship, as they seem to 
be falling in love online. Once Brad scans in his photo, and he just happens to “very tanned, 
with blond hair and smiling blue eyes” (107), Geraldine and Paul, the Kilburn Herald's graphic 
designer, are manipulating a photo of Jemima so that she looks like a model. The two soon talk 
nightly, and when Brad invites Jemima to the States, she knows she has to live up to her picture. 

Green has said that initially she began the novel with “a fascination with eating 
disorders” (“Author Q & A”), and Jemima’s fight and eventual victory over her obesity 
demonstrate a sympathy and sensitivity without too much seriousness. When the novel begins, 
and Jemima sneaks bacon sandwiches before work and feels miserable, she can still recognize 
the positives in her life; no matter how wretched her life seems to be at times, and her moods can 
change rapidly, she retains her humor and a sense of hope that keeps her going and brings her 
ultimate success. Once Brad is in the picture, Jemima changes her eating habits, starts 
exercising, and even works with a trainer. Whereas she seemed never to feel full before, now 
Jemima at “lunch has a side plate of plain lettuce, tomatoes, and cucumber . . . [and] once lunch 
is finished, Jemima . . . [feels] ever so slightly guilty at eating anything at all, because Jemima 
has taken this dieting business to extremes” (141). What ensues is an initial honeymoon of a 
visit to California with Brad, who seems perfect until we learn his affinity for porn, and in the 
end, Jemima ends up the right guys whom she adored all along: Ben. Green allows Jemima to 
win on all fronts at the end: “Jemima Jones is now a voluptuous, feminine, curvy size 10 who is 
completely happy with how she looks. ... And Jemima Jones is no longer lonely. . . . [as] fairy 
tales can come true . . . just like [for] Jemima Jones, or Mrs. Ben Williams as she’s known 


[now]” (373). 
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Just as she posits her protagonists in scenarios where they are forced to reassess their 
respective notions of the “perfect” men, Green allows the tables to be flipped in Jemima J, 
wanting that current stereotype of the [culturally-imposed] ideal woman to be questioned by men 
of today. Though she has responded to questions about her starring women, Green’s desire for 
her readers’ responses applies to the men of her fiction and her possible audience: “If there is 
ever a message in any of my books I would hope that it’s not to discount someone if he doesn’t 
meet your preconceived notions of who you are supposed to end up with, to realize that passion 
isn’t love (because the recipe for a real and happy relationship is friendship) and most 
importantly that trust, kindness and integrity are the very best qualities a man can have” (“Jane”). 
Likewise, I have no doubt Green would argue that men should follow the same code of conduct; 
in the world of Jemima J, that includes an open-mindedness to the aesthetics and physique of 
potential, female companions. 

Mr. Maybe, Green’s next endeavor into contemporary women, their lives, and their 
relationships, reinforces her novelistic knack for creating appealing, sympathetic characters. Of 
some interest may be the fact that Green, herself, is married with children, and though in this 
novel as its predecessor, she writes about women in their late twenties looking for love, she 
retains realistic—versus an overly romantic—perspective: “the truth is I don’t believe the perfect 
man exists, and nor do I believe there is one ‘soulmate’ for everyone. I think there are any 
number of people who could make you incredibly happy” (“Author Q & A”). 

Here, Libby, with a successful career in PR, remains determined to marry a man who is 
terribly handsome and wealthy enough to support her “budding champagne tastes” (5). She 
decides at present, however, to focus on a fling: “I don’t want a relationship ... I just want sex. 


That’s all” (10). To avoid the hurt that follows the inevitable break-up, she assures herself that 
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she “can have sex with someone and not get emotionally involved, not suddenly start dreaming 
of marriage and babies and a happy ever after” (11). Then, she meets Nick. 

Based on her list of desired credentials in a partner, Nick does not measure up: he is a 
writer, “lives in a grotty bedsit in Highgate” (2), and his political leanings are very left (whereas 
Libby’s are more “temperate”). They meet through a mutual friend’s get-together, and the 
mutual attraction is immediate: their evening ends with them sharing a bath. Libby keeps telling 
herself that this will just be a fling, even though she finds him irresistible, for he is so 
affectionate and attentive towards her. The morning after, as they lie in one another’s arms, she 
finds herself swept away, and she must then remind herself: “No, Libby. No, you could not. 
He’s not what you want... . You think you could spend your social life in pubs drinking warm 
beer? You think you could forget all about your dreams of being a rich man’s wife and a lady 
who lunches? I don’t think so. No. I am not going to fall in love with this man. I’m going to be 
a woman of the nineties and just enjoy the sex, and so what if he happens to affectionate and 
quite funny? That’s just a bonus” (35-36). For a while, this plan works, and Libby and Nick 
have a marvelous sexlife and great fun together; besides, he has informed her that he’s not ready 
for a relationship or commitment, and she supposedly feels the same. But when Nick starts to 
worry that Libby is too involved, they part, and she meets Ed, who, on paper, is perfect for her. 

Soon, Libby learns that she is being pursued by Ed McMann, “a financial whiz kid who 
everyone’s talking about .. .He’s single, hugely rich and supposedly unbelievably intelligent” 
(149). A kind of romance ensues: Libby never feels the passion with Ed that she did with Nick, 
but she convinces herself, to the point of getting engaged to Ed, that he is better for her. He is a 
good guy at heart, and he is crazy about Libby, but she feels overwhelmed: “Ed constantly 


smothers [her] with affection, attention, and love, and the more he smothers [her] the more 
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claustrophobic [she finds] it” (294). She desperately wants their relationship to work because 
she has grown tired of being single. Eventually, though, she ends it with Ed, feeling terrible that 
she has hurt him so much. 

All the while her romance with Ed “flourishes,” Libby maintains sporadic contact with 
Nick, but in consistent touch with her other friends: “friends are what matter, that’s what I’ve 
decided” (5). Her best friend Jules, “the wisest woman” (7) Libby knows, is married to Jamie, 
but she still manages to talk to Libby everyday, no matter how mundane the subject matter: 
“she’ll phone [Libby] up and say, ‘I’ve just eaten half a packet of biscuits and a cheese and 
pickle sandwich. I feel sick.’ And [Libby’ll] say, ‘I had a toasted bagel with smoked salmon, no 
butter, and one stick of Twix,’ and that'll be it” (6). Libby adores Jules and Jamie both, and they 
serve as great sounding boards for her various crises. It is only when Jules learns of Jamie’s 
infidelity that Libby reassesses her personal goals, for even though these two attempt to work at 
their marriage, Libby is no longer in such a rush for matrimony of her own. At the end of the 
novel, when Ed is out of the picture and Libby finds herself in the company of Nick again, she 
gets a surprise: Nick informs her that he “might be in love with [her]” (356). Obviously, Libby 
believes she can reciprocate that idea, but before she does, she has a sort of revelation: 

... suddenly, I realize that although I’ve never thought about being in love 
with Nick before, all the right ingredients are there. I fancy him. I like him. He’s 
my friend. He makes me laugh. I love being with him. And I start to feel all sort 
of warm and glowy, and screw the other stuff. Screw the stuff about him having 
no money, and living in a bedsit, and not being where I thought I wanted. I’m just 
going to go with this and see where it ends up. I mean, no one says I have to 


marry the guy for God’s sake. (357) 
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The reader cannot help but be proud of the progress Libby has made—as critic Jeff 
Zaleski notes, “Libby Mason manages to garner reader sympathy and even a cheer or two” (“Mr. 
Maybe”’)—but one cannot discount the final line of the novel, when Nick reveals he has gotten 
his first publishing deal. “Here Comes the Bride” may be playing sooner than Libby thought. 

With her fourth novel Bookends, Green began “with an idea of writing about friendship” 
(“Author Q & A”). Truly, she masters this feat, for in spite of her protagonist Cath meeting one 
who appears to be her soul mate—the novel ends while the two are in courtship stage—her 
friendships are what sustain her and what bring her the greatest happiness in life. Romance is 
important to her, no doubt, but the good-natured connections she maintains with girlfriends, 
Portia and Lucy provide her with confidence and mostly joy, and fortunately, her mates are not 
women alone. 

Rather than consider men as “possibilities” only, Green creates in Cath a woman who 
enjoys having men in her life, even if some of her past romances have ended rather badly. Plus, 
Cath has the good fortune to be surrounded by some top-notch, male specimens. An element that 
is so appealing about this novel is that Green, in many ways, focuses as much if not more so on 
Cath’s very satisfying platonic friendships with past university mates, both of whom are male, 
and consequently, Cath interacts easily with men as people before she assesses them as suitors. 

Perhaps no one is better-suited for Cath than Si: he is “cute .. . funny, sensitive, kind, 
thoughtful, has a vicious sense of humor, ... and his body is... really rather gorgeous” (28). 
The two are best friends, utterly compatible, and completely devoted to one another; if only Si 
was not gay. The ultimate romantic, Si forever has his heart broken, and Cath remains on alert to 
come to his rescue at all hours. Their shared desire to find love solidifies their very sweet 


friendship. 
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Josh, their other best friend, “looks rather cute . . . with his dirty blond hair and strong 
and sex6y tanned forearms” (39), but to Cath, he feels always like a brother and besides, he loves 
Lucy, his exceptional choice for a wife. Without question, the two men to whom she feels 
closest exemplify what Cath strives for for herself. Josh, for instance, who never had any 
problem attracting gorgeous women and whom everyone felt was destined to select a trophy 
wife, married Lucy, a thoroughly maternal, genuinely compassionate woman, endowed with 
“ruddy cheeks,” a “rounded figure,” a mediocre dress sense, and the no make-up look (42). For 
Josh, she is the most beautiful creature, and such an example in Cath’s life spurs her to avoid 
settling and rather to move towards a meaningful relationship, devoid of superficial trappings. Si 
and Josh have set the stakes high. 

And, however much she may want to find a love interest, Cath maintains a self- 
deprecating sense of humor. Towards the end of the novel, after a leisurely day of brunching and 
strolling with her dearest friends, Cath decides to indulge herself with a bubble bath and a glass 
of wine before Si returns for an “empty the refrigerator” dinner. Soon after she gets into the tub, 
she hears the doorbell, and thinking it is Si, whom she need not impress, she comes to the door 
“wrapped in a towel. . . that’s not a particularly appealing sight, given that the towel . . . is 
threadbare and not quite clean, and [her] face is streaked with mascara and [her] hair is still half- 
covered in shampoo and is sticking up on the left side” (292). Of course, James, the man she is 
romantically interested in stands there instead, only to apologize for his popping in unexpectedly. 
Cath tells him, “Actually, I rather like people just dropping in. Except when I look like this of 
course,” and after inviting him into the living room, she dashes off to her bedroom, thoughts 


fleeing in her mind: 
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Shit. It’s worse than I thought. . . . shoving the embarrassment aside, I run 
back into the bathroom, kneel by the bath and shove my head under water to 
quickly rinse my hair of the shampoo . . . frantically pulling my hair back into the 
elastic band. And finally, letting the towel drop, I shove on some leggings and a 
baggy old sweatshirt, pausing before I walk out serenely to dash to the cupboard 
and pull on a bra because I do not need to hoist my boobs up from around my 
kneecaps in James’s presences.” (293) 

Cath’s abbreviated period of neuroses reflects so many women’s of today. We can be 
confident and logical when it comes to our looks, but that pressure—to be attractive and poised 
at all times when in the company of men—still lingers. Fortunately, Cath’s James feels so 
genuinely affectionate towards her that she can forego any future worries: he thinks she is 
beautiful in any state. The novel ends on a bittersweet note, for we learn that Si is HIV-positive, 
but he, too, has found a wonderful partner in Paul, and the final scene has this group of friends— 
Cath, Si, Josh, Lucy, Paul, and James—together, “a family of choice” (394). 

Thus, Green’s leading women recognize, even if not initially, what they value most in 
their lives, and pretty categorically, that is the love of friends first. Through these connections 
and various tribulations, they find themselves capable of advancing to the romantic realm. 
Finally, Green knows how to crystallize the female condition in the dating realm, and her humor 


lets her readers laugh instead of cry. 
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KANSAS CULTURE 
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"YES, TOTO! THIS IS KANSAS!': SCOTT HEIM'S TAKE ON 
"HOME" 
Amy S. Lerman 


A Kansas Region Studies panel at a popular culture conference seems the perfect fit for 
Scott Heim and his fiction. For one, the author is a native Kansan, raised in the Little- 
River/Hutchinson area of the state and schooled, for his Bachelors and Masters, at the U of 
Kansas. He knows the place well, and just as Theodore Dreiser makes the city of Chicago a 
character in Sister Carrie, Heim posits his home state at the center of much of his fiction. Both 
his debut novel, Mysterious Skin (1995), and his successive one, Jn Awe (1997) are not merely 
set in Kansas towns; rather, the Little-River/Hutch backdrop of the first and the college town of 
Lawrence for the latter serve to spur the plot along as these landscapes often reflect the 
characters’ feelings and actions. When asked how growing up in Kansas has influenced his 
writing, Heim realizes that his connection to his home state is quite profound: 

I think to a really, really great degree it has influenced what I write.grew up in Kansas 
and I have a sensory overload about the geography of Kansas. When people think of Kansas, 
they have this Oz image or they think of a kind of idyllic, beautiful landscape. So when I set the 
plot and the experiences of the book against that, I wanted them to play against each other. I 
think powerful things are made more powerful when they're shown against their opposite or the 
other extreme. (Prahl 58). 

Then, there is the popular culture facet of Heim's fiction. As one reviewer notes, 
"Heim's two books draw on elements which are very prevalent in popular culture, such as UFOs 
and zombies" (www.purefiction). And this is true, but Heim does not stop there. Television, 


music, food trends, clothing, all of these culturally-specific parts of society preoccupy, fascinate, 
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and even consume Heim and his characters. (I remember when after Scott moved to New York 
to work on his MFA at Columbia, he sent me a postcard, which consisted of a torn cover of a 
Harlequin romance novel. This was quintessentially Scott; the kitschier, the better.). 

Hence, Heim's characters live in worlds where cultural icons abound, even if they are 
oblivious to them. In his early short story "Imagining Linc," Ned and Linc, two high-school 
aged young men, practice their ESP skills, possess plastic Scooby-Doo toys, and indulge in the 
"crystallized sugar and carbon dioxide" of Pop Rocks (145). Then, with Mysterious Skin , as we 
read nine-year-old Neil McCormick's, one of the two primary characters, first narrative section, 
he provides a time capsule glimpse of smaller-town, Kansas life during 1981. It is a rainy week 
in June, when "podunk towns [are] flooded, dried up, reflooded" (18) and at "the top corner of 
the TV screen [is] displayed a sketchy funnel and the word WARNING. 'Three's Company's 
innuendoed dialogue [is] replaced by a newsman's monotone" (19) and later, Neil's "Mom's 
portable eight-track tape" plays "Freddy Fender's voice crooning the melody of "Wasted Days 
and Wasted Nights" (25). Similarly, the characters in Jn Awe eat Sealtest (77), the television 
screen comes alive with spinning numbers as "The Kansas Lottery is now worth over four 


my 


million to some lucky viewer" (151), and Boris grabs his bruised banana in the cafeteria below 
the requisite sneeze-guard. 

It is important to note that the Kansas Heim describes is a dark, unsettling place Heim 
cites Flannery O'Connor as one of his greatest influences, and for those who have never visited 
or lived in the great state of Kansas, Heim's depiction is far from what they might expect, as he is 
well-aware. In an interview following the publication of Mysterious Skin, Heim concedes, "I 


think that although the book is set in Kansas, when I think of it, there are a lot of elements of the 


Southern gothic in it, in a way" (Woelz 56). 
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Thus, replete with strange and unconventional characters, Kansas seems to be a breeding 
ground for uncertainty and weirdness as Heim likes to focus on the outcasts of the ostensibly 
"white bread," "normal" neighborhoods presumed—perhaps by portrayals in film and popular 
culture—to be indigenous to this heartland state. Heim's Kansas is not an entirely ugly place, but 
one that is complicated, diverse, and at times, even violent; thus, it is far from being predictable 
or conventional. As Heim revisits his native state in his fiction, he reminds his readers that 
"there's no place like home," whatever that might mean or entail. 

Mysterious Skin is the story of two young men, Brian Lackey and Neil McCormick, who 
share the same, adolescent experience of being molested by their Little League coach, but are 
unaware of this commonality. The structure of the storyline rests on alternating, narrative 
sections, mainly occupied by the two protagonists. Still, other secondary, though plot-crucial 
characters, provide their own perspectives in the novel. 

Among them is Wendy Peterson, a lover of all that is occult, one who spends her money 
on "Tarot decks; magazines devoted to telekinesis or out-of-body experiences," and "long[s] for 
the world that exist[s] beyond Hutchinson, Kansas." She befriends Neil at Sherman Middle 
School in September 1983 and develops an immediate crush on him, but she quickly becomes 
aware of the scenario: "It didn't take long to discover my crush was doomed: he was one of those 
queers" (MS' 53). In his May 1995 review of the novel for The New York Times Book Review, 
Gardner McFall comments, "This well-constructed novel artfully unfolds through the shifting 
viewpoints of Brian, Neil, and three of their friends and relatives .... the different perspectives 

fit well together, yielding an indictment of the violent culture that permits such abuses to 


occur" (16). 
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The plot of the novel centers around this common experience of the two boys, and the 
distinct ways they remember the episode. We first meet Brian, who not only suppresses the 
disturbing molestation but eventually replaces it with an altogether fabricated possibility, one 
that gives him greater comfort and resolution. In fact, Brian's narrative begins the novel as he 
sits in the crawl space of his house, aware that something odd has happened to him, but unsure 
of what that is. His opening line reveals, "The summer I was eight years old, five hours 
disappeared from my life" (MS 3). He is dressed in his Little League uniform and bleeding a 
bit, but he has no recollection of how he has ended up in this place nor of what has transpired 
since his baseball game. A couple of years later, he and his sister Deborah visit a roadside 
Haunted House, at which time Brian recognizes former members of his Little League team. 
Uneasy at the sight of them, Brian recalls, "The memories flooded back—how I hated baseball, 
how I never returned even though my father had urged me on, had bragged of the game's 
benefits" (WS 49). Seemingly, Brian deludes himself into believing that he never returned to 
baseball because the young boys on the team teased him; in reality, he suffered far worse 
trauma, and his incapacity to remember the truth may be in his own best interests, his selective 
amnesia serving as a sort of defense mechanism. 

Neil, on the other hand, vividly and boastfully recalls his initial sexual encounter with 
his coach, only a few months shy of his ninth birthday. He and his mom have recently 
relocated within Hutchinson, and some of the neighbors have taken a liking to Mrs. 
McCormick. On any particular night, a driver and friends in an El Camino, a car, according to 
Neil's mother, "only assholes drive," honks and shines the high beam lights into the living 


room. Neil then describes how his mother responds to the annoyance: 
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She began stripping. Her clothes piled on the floor like a miniature tepee. Shorts, 
blouse, pink underwear. When she finished, she pranced and discoed through the rooms, a 
dance I'd grown accustomed to. Her skin shone, as white and solid as frozen milk. She 
resembled a living version of the Venus statue I'd seen in Hutchinson's Carey Park, minus the 
scratches and misspelled graffiti. ... She blew the spies a kiss, then shook her fist. "Screw 
you." We both giggled. The car sped away, and she dressed. (MS 17). 

In spite of her less-than-traditional behavior—besides the aforementioned episode, Neil's 
mother likes to go barhopping, leaves Playgirl lying around the house, and has sex with her 
boyfriend on her son's idle swing set, where Neil and the neighborhood can hear and see their 
dalliances—she sincerely cares for her son. She is affectionate and always tells him that she 
loves him. Still, she likely arouses curiosity in young Neil, for in elementary school, he is a bit 
too advanced for his age, especially in terms of his heightened curiosity with sex. 

It is Alfred, Neil's mom's boyfriend, who suggests that Little League might be a good 
idea for Neil during the summer months, while she pulls shifts at the IGA grocery. Neil soon 
meets Coach Heider, an affable man who positions Neil as shortstop and offers to provide rides 
home for Neil after their games. Soon, Neil notices the coach watching him, always in a smiling, 
positive way, and before long, Neil finds himself back at Coach's house, where there is an 
abundance of junk food and "a giant-screen TV, a VCR, an Atari with game cartridges strewn 
around it. Some... games dotted the floor: Phoenix, Frogger, Donkey Kong, Joust" (MS 29). 
Of course, all of this seems relatively innocent until Coach starts recording Neil belching and 
cursing (upon the elder's request) and taking inappropriate photographs of him. 

All of this leads to the day of "the Panthers versus Hutchinson Taco Hut" (MS 32) game. 


(It turns out that Coach Heider has photographed many of his young players; Neil peruses 
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through the photo album housing the simultaneously lude yet innocent pictures of past and 
present teammates.) In Coach Heider's kitchen, Coach tells Neil he has thought of him all week, 
and soon, amid a floor strewn with "Corn Pops... Cocoa Krispies .. . Froot Loops. . . [and] 
Alpha Bits” (MS 32), Coach presses himself onto Neil. The young boy is not frightened, though 
he knows what is happening is wrong. Rather, he embraces their times together, feeling as 
though the coach awakens his sexual appetite. While most small-town, young boys can think of 
their Little League coaches as the ones who ran them too hard or who took them to the local 
pizza joint after a victorious game, Neil thinks of his as a sexual companion, for whom he 
harbors no ill-will, even years later, but disturbingly, only fond memories: 
Sometimes it's all I think about: the times I spent with him. It's as if he 
and I were all that mattered. My best dreams feature him, no one else, the two of 
us suspended in his sugary-smelling rooms, alone, as if God had positioned a 
beam on central Kansas, and Coach and I had stepped haphazardly into its light 
(MS 38). 

This, of course, is a highly poignant description when placed in context with Neil’s 
counterpart in the novel, Brian. Here, Neil likens his encounters with the coach to stepping into 
a beaming light; if one were to imagine from what that light emanated, one might consider a 
movie-style flying saucer landing on earth. Indeed, following his now-repressed intimacy with 
Coach Heider, Brian believes that he blacked out for the five hours post and therein has 
accounted for the missing hours of his life as a result of being abducted by a UFO. (Heim 
wants to make his reader fully aware that a strong connection exists between these two young 
men.) While more cognitive than Brian of what truly happened with Coach Heider, Neil, 


nonetheless, contributes to the confusion and degradation that comprise the Kansas backdrop 
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of the story. Six years later after the molestation, Neil finds himself prostituting himself, and 
the older man he solicits at Carey Park tells him," ... this is Kansas, not some city full of 
disease" (MS 88) just as they get salaciously involved in a hotel room. Amazingly, the 
characters, themselves, expect a stereotype of what Kansas as the Midwestern icon should be 
like, even when they are contributing to its less-than-wholesome image. 

As the novel progresses, Brian befriends Ayalyn Friesen, approximately twenty years 
his senior, who believes she, too, has been abducted by a UFO. She takes the impressionable 
young Brian, who has recently started dreaming of former members of his Little League team, 
to a field where a young calf has been killed with only one gouge and thereafter castrated. 
Avalyn is convinced that only aliens could slaughter an animal in such a way: "They take the 
sex organs away, the udders and the slits on the females, the you-know-what's on the males, 
even their anuses. The aliens experiment on cows, because animals can't complain, they can't 
voice themselves like humans" (157). As Brian listens and feels the animal's defamed flesh, he 
becomes increasingly more uncomfortable; the parallels between Avalyn's description and 
Brian's are becoming clearer. 

When Avalyn later tries to seduce Brian, Brian begins hearing Neil's voice in his head, 
the once-repressed memory of the intimate times at Coach's slowly unleashing itself. Brian 
becomes convinced that he and Neil have had the same experience of alien abduction, so the 
rest of the novel centers on Brian's search for Neil, who now lives in New York with his high 
school friend Wendy and works as a hustler. Through a mutual friend Eric, the two do meet. 
Eventually, after a very abusive encounter with a lawyer, Neil returns home to Kansas, meets 
Brian, and together, they break into Coach Heider's former house, where Neil vividly details 


what happened on that fateful day. Brian is so struck by what he hears that Neil finds himself 
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comforting him: "I just kept holding him, touching his hair and his face, letting him know I was 
sorry" (292). Unquestionably, the Coach's molestation of these two young boys, who are now 
young adults, has shaped their two lives in distorted and troubling ways. 
And like his debut novel, Heim's /n Awe cannot be easily categorized or described. His 
version of a synopsis is this: 
a novel about three outcasts in a Kansas town-a woman in her thirties, a woman in 
her sixties, and a teenage boy-and a rather terrific chain of events that befalls 
them over the course of one autumn ... . It's also about obsession and the 
lengths people go; the way obsession blinds us to reality. It's about stalking and 
being stalked, about family and friendship, (like Mysterious Skin was, too), 
memory, and the way people warp or interpret it (www.glyphmedia). 

What is truly inventive about Jn Awe is that Heim utilizes the postmodern techniques of 
metanarrative and metafictions to impart the story. Amid the third-person narration are 
intercalating chapters, differentiated by italic type for Boris and Sarah's first-person sections and 
Tahoma-like type for chapters of Boris's novel-in-progress, The March of the Zombies. These 
complementary sections work well to reinforce the desperation, loneliness, and dreariness of the 
characters’ lives. In one of Boris's sections, he describes Mr. Mason, his former foster father, for 
whom he had tremendous affection. (His set-up at the Mason household was not altogether 
hospitable, and Boris was so needy for love.) During one of Mr. Mason's daily naps, Boris 
discovered that the man was no longer breathing, or so the young boy thought, and his reaction is 
most unsettling: Boris laid next to him, began to kiss the man, whom he "felt . . . [was his] gift" 
(72), and eventually, started to touch him "down there," only for Mr. Mason to awake in great 


anger. Boris holds to this memory for years, seeing the encounter as tender, longing for that 
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feeling again, especially since he spends the consecutive twelve years in and out of other foster 
homes. 

It is understandable, too, after reading Sarah's narratives, why she is a troubled and 
unsettled woman. First, she recounts being a fifth-grader, and her days on the playground for 
recess. At such a young age, Sarah had a desperate curiosity and appetite for sex, and she lured 
boys at her school out to the woods, and there, the children explored each other. One of these 
incidents led to Sarah getting caught, and her teacher’s punishment was unbelivably abusive: Ms. 
St. Clair first “hogtie[d]” Sarah’s feet and then, “tightened the knots around the wrists as if 
bundling wood for next winter’s fires” (47). Finally, she stripped young Sarah of her clothes, 
taunted and teased Sarah’s body with a jumprope, and then left Sarah alone in the dark, only to 
have the boys in the school survey her. Sarah’s reputation was set at this time; just as the boys 
called her “whore” and “prostitute,” Sarah has come to accept such an identity, even endeavoring 
to fulfill such an expectation as her life continues. 

Later in the novel, too, she recalls when she was twelve years old, and her best friend 
Suzanne's older brother and friends, who were sixteen at the time, lured the two girls out to the 
country and gang-raped them, until they were frightened by a strange noise. The scene is violent 
and graphic, one that epitomizes the desecration of youth and innocence. Suzanne produces 
"odd choking half-sobs" while Sarah strangely feels victorious or powerful as she has forced the 
scaredy-cat boys away so easily: "Though I hurt all over, I smiled, baring as many teeth as I 
could" (100). 

No doubt, both of Heim's novels focus on disturbing subjects, and the dreary scenery that 
serves as the backdrop for both serves to reflect what the respective characters are experiencing, 


themselves. If one has ever spent a humid, summer afternoon in northeast Kansas during the 
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omnipresent tornado season, for example, one can identify with Heim's climatological 
description at the beginning of Jn Awe. At Lawrence Memorial Hospital, Marshall lies on his 
death bed, while his friends, Sarah and Boris, and his mother Harriet return to Sarah's car in the 
hospital parking lot, only to find that the vehicle has been brutally vandalized. (Later on in the 
novel, Sarah’s car will be vandalized again in a like fashion, and Boris, himself, at school 
attacked and graffitied, for instance, “on his right shin [with] a descending red series of QUEER 
QUEER QUEER QUEER” (190).) As the three survey the physical damage that has been 
inflicted by crowbars and hammers along with the excessive amount of gay-bashing slurs 
painted all over the Volkswagen—though Sarah is heterosexual, her closest friends in life, 
Marshall and Boris, are gay—the storm sirens blare, and everything around them is in chaos: 
five-thirty . . . [and] it seems likes dusk, the bruised sky bandaged with clouds, the 
inky water falling slow and sugar-thick .... The sky shakes and shakes and 
blankets every car with the same gray shade .... From the slippery distance, a 
storm siren initiates its wail. The stereo tympani of thunder; a cicada's flat drone; 
the wind's hissing rip against the shaggy dropseed grasses .... Storm clouds 
make gray whipcord scars against the deepening blue. They fall low and then 
lower .... On the radio, the announcer reports northern Kansas hailstones as 
heavy and round as baseballs. "The storm's a monster and it's headed our way, 
folks” (7-8, 11). 
In addition to the weather, the city of Lawrence, itself, is presented as relatively seedy 
and undesirable. Sarah's neighborhood, for instance, consists of a series of dilapidated houses. 
Her home, in particular, is most unusual, as its backyard once "functioned as a miniature golf 


course" (36). Though "the miniature golf business went belly up long ago, . . . all eighteen holes 
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remain" (36), and she and her friends have played on the decrepit course over the years. Sarah's 
income is limited or she would fix up the course, so she claims, but really, the backyard 
exemplifies the characters’ static, oppressive lives. Where it was once a place for young couples 
and families to play, during Sarah's residence, it has been a place for her to have meaningless, 
sordid sex or to pass out after one-too-many drinks. This inversion of an Americana pastime 
demonstrates Heim's inversion of good-hearted, safe places to be. And though Heim wants the 
reader to by sympathetic to the characters’ difficulties, he also acknowledges that they often 
subject themselves to their own dark environs and circumstances. As our narrator of In Awe 
observes, "Abandoning the north side of Lawrence for a better neighborhood seems the sanest 
option, but Sarah chooses not to. She loves it here" (In Awe 35). Perhaps the characters fate 
themselves into their difficult and dark paths. 

Soon, too, the Douglas County Fair arrives for several days, its stay coinciding with 
Marshall's funeral: "on its arrival the town seems snared in a time warp, all swarmy with smells 
of cotton candy and sawdust and diesel fuel, eerie with screams and mechanized laughter, 
marriages of accordion and fiddle" (51). Boris, Sarah, and Harriet, an odd lot, for sure, visit the 
farm exhibits and the 4-H exhibition, until they reach the midway. At this point, the sun has 
gone done, and "Boris can predict a storm by the sugary smell of the air, and he knows that soon, 
tonight, thunderheads will smooth across the blue-black" (55). The whole day is thoroughly 
surreal, for the transition from funeral to carnival appears strange, but in fact, it somewhat 
mirrors the characters in Boris's novel. He writes of zombies, dead, young people who come out 
of the ground to seek some revenge. Chapter one of his story closes with the following image: 
"their impatient and unbearable hours of sleep over, the trio join hands and formed a circle. 


They were ready at last" (4). Perhaps on this very sad day, where they have buried one whom 
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they so loved, a culminating act of their sorrowful lives, they are rightly situated in at a carnival 
where the freaks work and play, and the sky thunders around them. 

Throughout the novel, as well, the characters demonstrate their needs and/or desires to 
escape from their predicaments, particularly after Marshall’s death. Sarah and Harriet dye their 
hair; Sarah and Boris trespass on the farm owned by the father of Rex, the young man for whom 
Boris harbors an immense crush; Sarah rides her horse Jellybean; Boris collects strange and 
hideous paraphernalia in a “suffering box,” mementos of all things weird in his life; Harriet 
narrates one portion of the novel in the form of, a sweet, original short story called, “The Magic 
Garden,” an idyll of sorts that metaphorically refers to her “sweet boy” Marshall and a lovely, 
pastoral life; and the threesome of Sarah, Boris, and Harriet take road-trips. 

In fact, the last part of the novel has the three of them in transit to Lucas to visit the 
infamous mausoleum, the Garden of Eden— 

a small cinnamon house with green-shingled roof, surrounded by cement statues 
and totems, eagles and foxes and dragon dogs, fake skeletal trees with 
crisscrossing arms. A concrete flags prides its red, white, and blue in frozen 
flutter. Every rode in the town leads to this site, graveled fingers forever pointing 
at this pariah, this misfit (227). 

All seems fine at first, but the three encounter their Lawrence nemeses, including Rex, 
Boris’s crush, the vandals of Sarah’s car, and the abusers of Boris’s body. They all even stay at 
the same motel, and Sarah plans to invoke revenge, but the adventure turns especially horrid and 
violent when the “bad guys,” very drunk, take off on country roads during an intense downpour, 
and end up in a fatal accident. Boris recovers Rex, and eventually, he, Sarah, and Harriet reach a 


nearby farmhouse, where Sarah she asks the woman at home to call the police. As she makes her 
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way back to the car, she is struck by a vision of “her family: Boris and Harriet and Marshall”— 
she senses that “He [referring to the deceased Marshall] is with us now”—and they all start their 
way back home. So, perhaps surprisingly, Heim concludes the novel with a hopeful, poetic 
description: “Ahead lies the shimmering highway. At last it will lead somewhere; it will lead 
them home. The sky is cloudless. The road gleams beneath it, an exposed wet nerve from the 
earth’s dark heart. They can almost hear it, thudding” (291). Their difficulties making them 
stronger, the members of this trio survive because they have one another and perhaps now they 
know where they belong. 

Thus, Scott Heim demonstrates the diverse, unpredictable, and colorful features of the 
people and places that make up his home state of Kansas. He wants to entertain his audience but 
on his own terms. As he sees it, "too many people just want to be made happy or energized or 
coddled by what they see and read, which I think is wrong... . I'm completely fascinated by, 
say, the psychological behind the most horrible and disgusting things . . . and I want to explore 
that in what I write" (www.glyphmedia). Indeed, the reader of Mysterious Skin and In Awe will 
be on an atypical, fictional ride, and if that reader should have any preconceptions about the old- 
fashioned, calm, and dated state of Kansas, he or she will be most surprised, and hopefully, 


intrigued. 
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O.C. MARSH'S EXCELLENT ADVENTURE: THE YALE 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS IN KANSAS 
Mary Faith Pankin 


Scientific exploration of the American West flourished in the 1860s and 1870s, notably 
with the so-called Great Surveys of 1867-1879.' The U.S. government was not the only sponsor 
of scientific exploration during this period, however. For example, private money financed the 
expenses of expeditions led by Yale professor Othniel Charles Marsh (1831-1899). His uncle, 
the philanthropist George Peabody (1795-1869) financially supported his career at Yale, and 
paid for the construction of the Peabody Museum of Natural History. 

Not until the 1870s were vertebrate fossils systematically collected in the United States. 
Marsh's collection, between 1870 and 1899, of reptile, bird, and mammal fossils presented 
examples to support the theory of evolution. Along with his publication of many papers on 
dinosaurs, the collection ensured his legacy as "the greatest American paleontologist of the 
nineteenth century."” 

Marsh led student expeditions (with students paying their own expenses) each year 
between 1870 and 1873. He received War Department assistance so that his teams had access to 
all army forts and military escorts during their explorations. Three of the expeditions hunted 
fossils around Fort Wallace, Kansas. I became interested in the expeditions when I learned that 
my great-grandfather George G. Lobdell, Jr. (1850-1942) was a student participant of the 1871 
expedition and kepta diary, which I found among family papers in 1974.° Lobdell, an 1871 
Yale graduate, was the son of George Granville Lobdell (1817-1894), president of the Lobdell 


Car Wheel Company of Wilmington, Delaware. 
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First, some background about Fort Wallace. It was founded in 1865 at the junction of 
Pond Creek and the south fork of the Smoky Hill River in western Kansas.* The fort provided 
protection for stage coaches, wagon trains, and railroad construction crews along the Smoky Hill 
trail.” Between 1867 and 1869 the Fort Wallace troops were intermittently called into protective 
service.° Luckily for the Yale groups, however, military action in the area was becoming less 
frequent by the 1870s.’ 

Life at the fort was harsh. Pay was low. For example, privates received only $13 a 
month, and desertions were frequent * Military rations were unappetizing and infrequently 
supplemented with fresh vegetables grown at the fort. Some men raised hogs, which at times 
became a nuisance and a health hazard. An order on August 16, 1870 stated that "all hogs found 
running at large after 3 o'clock PM today will be shot." 

Common diseases and injuries were dysentery, toothaches, venereal diseases, broken 
bones, gunshot wounds, and frostbite.’ There were several fatalities at Ft. Wallace from the 
cholera epidemic that swept Kansas in the summer of 1867, and the post suffered a measles 
outbreak in October 1870.'° In 1882 the last commander of the fort, Captain J.H. Patterson, 
urgently requested a supply of toilet paper, to protect other papers of any sort from being used 
for the purpose.'' So generally, disease and poor diet were as great a threat to life as Indian 
fighting. 

The 1870 Expedition consisted of Marsh and eleven students. The student rosters of the 
expeditions contained the names of scions of illustrious families, and many went on to 
exceptional careers in their own right. This year's group included Eli Whitney (Yale 1869), 


grandson of the cotton gin inventor, and George Bird Grinnell (1849-1938, Yale 1870), later to 
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become Marsh's assistant, then excelling as an conservationist, and author of books on several 
Native American tribes.'” 

Leaving New Haven at the end of June, the expedition took the Union Pacific Railroad to 
North Platte, Nebraska, near Fort McPherson, where they received a military escort which 
included, at least for one day, William F. Cody (1847-1917), popularly known as "Buffalo Bill." 
They did further work near Cheyenne and Fort Bridger, Wyoming and engaged in sightseeing in 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco. Arriving by the Kansas Pacific Railway at the town of 
Wallace in the November cold, they had little time to explore before returning home. 

The did, however, experience a few western-flavored adventures. Leaving Fort Wallace 
under army escort on November 20, they enjoyed an unusual Thanksgiving dinner. One night a 
coyote stampeded their mules, and they now had to await rescue from the fort, some fifteen miles 
away. The commanding officer Charles Bankhead, sent Lt. Charles Braden with troops to help 
the marooned party, and they were guests at the dinner. Writing years later, Marsh described the 
dinner as a "memorable feast." They ate buffalo tongue, steak, antelope, and rabbit with canned 
fruit and vegetables, coffee and plenty of whiskey. A howling wind and a chorus of coyotes who 
encircled the camp, helped to make it an unforgettable experience.’? 

Not long after, Professor Marsh and the others took part in a buffalo hunt. Marsh 
described it in his memoirs with zest that may seem painful when we remember the eventual 
near-extinction of the buffalo only a few years later. When army personnel directed Marsh to 
stay in the ambulance, he bribed the driver to move the vehicle into shooting range. A good 
shot, Marsh used his Winchester rifle to down three animals. He then single-handedly cut off the 
head and two feet of one as trophies, all of which he described with great gusto, as "a labor of 


love."4 
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While activities like buffalo hunts probably delighted the students, for Marsh scientific 
discovery was always the biggest thrill of all. Drawn from the Cretaceous chalk of Kansas were 
many fossil mosasaurs, sea-going lizard-like creatures with slim bodies often thirty feet long.’ 
From the entire 1870 trip thirty-six large boxes returned to Yale.'° The most exciting scientific 
find here, was, however, a portion of the first American fossil pterodactyl, a flying reptile with a 
large wing span. After sunset one evening Marsh uncovered a hollow, six inch fossil. Lacking 
time to investigate further, he took the fossil and marked a cross in the gray chalk rock beside the 
trail.'” 

During the winter he determined that this was indeed part of the wing of a pterodactyl, 
and he longed for the chance to find more of the skeleton. Thus the Fort Wallace area was to be 
the first stop of the next year's expedition. The 1871 expedition, consisted of Marsh and ten 
others, including my great grandfather, George G. Lobdell. They returned to Fort Wallace at the 
end of June, later working around Fort Bridger, Wyoming and in Idaho and Oregon.'* They also 
spent several weeks in Salt Lake City and San Francisco as tourists. 

Lobdell's diary vividly describes the expedition's later achievements and adventures. 
Unfortunately, the first volume of the diary, which would have described the Kansas portion of 
the trip, was not with the other two volumes I found. For this account I have reconstructed the 
Kansas activities from other sources. 

Returning to the marked spot, Marsh excitedly uncovered an almost complete fossil. 
Although he later found several hundred "dragons" as he called them, he wrote that none gave 
him as much satisfaction as this first fragment.” 

The party rode out from Fort Wallace on July 2 with an escort of five army wagons under 


the command of Lt. Henry Romeyn”’ Physical discomfort was a constant companion. Crawling 
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on hands and knees over each inch of rock, the men found many fossil pieces. They had to 
endure bad water and intense heat, up to 120 degrees on some days, as well as frequent violent 
storms which flooded the tents. Rattlesnakes were a constant threat; each day they killed as many 
as ten.” 

A letter from another student, Alfred Bishop Mason, also testifies to the hard work and 
unpleasant climate. In later life Mason (1851-1933) was a lawyer and railroad executive. In old 
age he wrote a series of boys' adventure books. 

According to Mason, accidents were common, but fortunately no one was badly hurt. 

For example, on July 30 a wagon tipped over while crossing a stream. From a distance Marsh 
saw the accident and immediately worried over damage to his fossils, only moments later 
showing anxiety for the students' welfare.** The order of Marsh's concerns shows his 
characteristic single-mindedness about his fossils. Marsh was very protective of his research and 
almost secretive. Henry W. Farnam, a member of the 1873 expedition, wrote that the students 
found it difficult to get specific information about the importance of their work. He speculated 
that Marsh feared leaks to rival scientists.” 

Mason and others often had trouble with their mounts. For example, Mason accidentally 
stampeded his mule by shooting at a jack rabbit.“ In his bookTom Strong, Third the hero has a 
remarkably similar mishap while shooting a rabbit from his mule, Calamity, which is also the 
name of one of the mules that Mason rode near Fort Wallace.” 

Another potential disaster was averted when he went swimming with Frederick Mead and 
Harry Ziegler. Ziegler could not swim and almost drowned before Mead rescued him.”° This 
was fortunate indeed for the Lobdell family since Ziegler married Lobdell's sister Florence in 


1876! 
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Like Lobdell, Mason infrequently referred specifically to the fossils he found. In 
addition to the pterodactyl, Peabody Museum records show that in July both Mason and Lobdell 
found several fossil Tylosaurus, one of the larger mosasaurs, and Lobdell also found fossils of 
mosasaurs Clidastes and Platecarpus.” 

When they left Kansas in August, the expedition's accomplishments were only beginning, 
however.”* Marsh's and Mason's accounts highlight some similarities to Lobdell's narrative of 
the other portions of the trip. One constant was Marsh's single-minded focus on his fossils. On 
being told of the great Chicago fire of October 1871, his first concern was whether the train 
carrying his treasures had been damaged (it wasn't). Throughout the expedition the students 
were quite interested in hunting and fishing, sometimes at the expense of the scientific work 
accomplished. Whiskey was as easy to come by at Fort Bridger as at Fort Wallace. Riding 
accidents were frequent; at Fort Bridger, Lobdell's horse dragged him for a distance but he 
escaped injury. 

The 1872 expedition was the smallest, consisting of Marsh and four students. The group 
spent October and early November working outside Fort Wallace. In addition to examples of 
pterodactyls and mosasaurs the group uncovered birds such as the toothed Hesperornis regalis.” 
Marsh's published work on toothed birds were to add even more luster to his reputation.*° 

Additionally there were several non-scientific adventures, both involving buffalo. The 
first concerns the student Benjamin Hoppin, who became separated from the rest of the party. 
According to Henry Farnam, Hoppin tried to locate the Kansas Pacific Railroad tracks. In order 
to stay warm during the night he crawled into a buffalo carcass. Marsh had offered a fifty dollar 


reward for Hoppin's recovery. "The telegraph operator in one of the stations saw a man walking 
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along the track with a rifle and no coat, and, without waiting to identify the refugee, at once 
telegraphed along the line, "Your man in found, send on the fifty dollars."""! 

Marsh wrote a vivid account of the second incident, which was a buffalo hunt that he 
described as "A Ride for Life in a Herd of Buffalo." Marsh and the others looked into a valley 
black with buffalo. Ever eager to exercise his shooting prowess, he determined to ride his pony 
Pawnee into the herd and kill one for supper. He shot a buffalo, unexpectedly causing a 
stampede. Shooting nearby animals to make a path, and avoiding a prairie dog village, he 
eventually took refuge on a butte while the herd passed by and was still able to shoot a heifer for 
the promised supper. Marsh was immensely grateful to his pony Pawnee, whose sure-footedness 
had undoubtedly saved his life.” 

The 1873 and last of the student expeditions included thirteen in addition to Marsh. The 
group as a whole worked in Nebraska, Wyoming, and Oregon but did not collect fossils in 
Kansas. In September, however, one of the students, Henry Grant Cheney, and two hired helpers 
spent ten days at Fort Wallace looking unsuccessfully for fossils before returning home.**? Then 
in late October Marsh briefly visited one of his bone-diggers, Benjamin F. Mudge, a professor at 
the Kansas Agricultural College in Manhattan, in order to inspect some fossil footprints that 
Mudge had collected.** 

Some of the 1873 students apparently were disappointed by the level of adventure. 
Frustrated by having no exciting stories to tell, they concocted a fanciful newspaper account 
about fighting off a grizzly bear with a large hunting knife.» 

After 1873 Marsh relied on local agents, such as Mudge, for the collection of specimens. 
Between 1877 and 1899 his men at Como Bluff, Wyoming and in Colorado sent back to Yale 


over a thousand boxes of dinosaur bones. He continued his distinguished career at Yale, 
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although a notorious long-running feud with his rival paleontologist Edward Drinker Cope 
(1840-1897), was to harm both their reputations.*° A life-long bachelor, he died in 1899.” 

Upon his return to Wilmington from the 1871 expedition, George G. Lobdell joined the 
Lobdell Car Wheel Company, eventually becoming president in 1914. Although he lived over 
seventy years after the expedition and was its last survivor, he apparently never wrote anything 
other than this diary about his experiences.** He was representative of the group as a whole, for 
while many of the students later had distinguished careers, for the most part they experienced the 
expeditions as something totally different from the rest of their lives. One can surmise, however, 
that as the years passed and scientific knowledge grew, they came to realize the importance of 
their work. 

Although the reminiscences contain many complaints about the Kansas weather, 
landscape, and other conditions, it is clear that excepting the 1873 expeditioners, they did not 
have to make up exploits to have a good story to tell about their time there, what with buffalo 
hunts and stampedes, near accidents, vicious rattlesnakes, terrific storms, and howling coyotes. 

Marsh's biographers, Charles Schuchert and Clara Mae LeVene, gave credit to the 
students for the expeditions, in spite of their youth and lack of scientific zeal, commenting that 
"Yale and the world of science in general owe a very great debt to the men who made them 
possible, both by the money they contributed and by the long hours they spent in the saddle, 
blistered by heat, pelted by hail, plagued by mosquitoes, or at the backbreaking labor of 


excavating fossils in the midst of a country where game beckoned on every hand."”*” 
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AMAZING COLLECTIONS IN NEW MEXICO: SCIENCE 


FICTION AND UFOLOGY 
Wendy Highby and Fred Cleaver 


As we drove Southwest toward Portales, New Mexico from Amarillo, we passed through 
small towns with bucolic names such as Hereford and Bovina. We traveled through West Texas 
toward New Mexico: “The very loneliness beckoned, the swart cruelty was a mute appeal.” 
This quote is from a 1933 Weird Tales swords and sorcery story by Jack Williamson. The 
appeal of Portales is the Jack Williamson Science Fiction Library, housed inside the Golden 
Library at Eastern New Mexico University. 

The genesis of the collection was a 1967 donation by Jack Williamson. A prolific writer, 
Williamson’s first published story “The Metal Man” appeared in “Amazing Stories” in 1928. In 
1976 the Science Fiction Writers of America named him its second Grand Master following 
Robert Heinlein. He wrote early stories about androids and genetic engineering and the Oxford 
English Dictionary credits him with coining the word “terra-forming.” Still a vigorous author at 
95 he won both the Hugo and Nebula award for his novella “The Ultimate Earth” published in 
December, 2000. 

He is also a pioneer in teaching science fiction as a college course. Williamson started 
teaching it at Eastern New Mexico in 1964. Although he retired in 1977 he is still involved in 
teaching one course a year. 

The special collection wing of the library was added in the early 1980s. It was officially 
dedicated in March of 1982. A glass case at the wing’s entrance displays Jack Williamson’s 


works spanning 75 years. 
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With the help of 5 or 6 student assistants, Gene Bundy is the friendly caretaker of over 
17,000 science fiction monographs and more than 11,000 issues of science fiction pulps. A 
preservation nightmare because of their acid content, pulps were magazines printed on cheap 
paper manufactured from chemically treated wood pulp, as opposed to the middle-class family- 
oriented magazines printed on “slick” paper stock. The pulp publishing phenomenon began in 
the 1890s with the mass distribution of all-fiction magazines such as Argosy. Genre pulps took 
hold in the 19-teens starting with mystery and western titles. Science fiction pulps began in 1926 
with the title Amazing Stories. Jack Williamson discovered the magazine in its first year and that 
discovery changed his life. 

Numerous filing cabinets house Williamson’s papers. An interesting treasure we found 
serendipitously was a letter written during the 1950s from Heinlein to Williamson teasing him 
about fellow science fiction writer L. Ron Hubbard’s new religion Scientology. Heinlein asks 
fellow skeptic Williamson whether he has any engrams under his hat. 

Gene Bundy is one example of the many talented and dedicated librarians and archivists 
we all know. Limited by the budget of a small state university, and with no endowments, Gene 
has just a few thousand dollars to spend each fiscal year. Thus, the collection reflects both the 
largesse and eccentric individuality of donators, along with Gene’s effort to collect quality, 
literary science fiction on a frugal budget. First editions and rare books are housed in locked 
cases; the greater portion of the collection circulates and interlibrary loan is especially heavy. 
The collection needs more space. A renovation is scheduled for this summer to expand the 
stacks. Gene hopes to woo additional donations with the promise of more space. Like many 
archivists, Gene deals with a common problem: piecemeal donations from disorganized packrats. 


The day we arrived, he and a student were sorting through many boxes donated by Forrest 
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Ackerman. Ackerman is a first generation science fiction fan and famous packrat. For example, 
over the span of several years, Gene has received page 3 of a significant letter, then page 2 a year 
or so later, he is still waiting for page 1. Packrats save everything, so he and the students spend 
hours separating the wheat from the chaff. 

Another recent donation was the collection of Gordon Benson, an Albuquerque 
bookseller, publisher and bibliographer. Ever creatively frugal, Gene managed to have a friend 
transport the large donation in the back of a CocaCola delivery truck returning from 
Albuquerque. 

Like many librarians, Gene wears several hats. About a third of the stack space is 
reserved for regional history. And when Gene shows us the storage area for the pulp magazines, 
we walk through the institutional archives he manages. He tells an interesting vignette that any 
cataloger will enjoy. A special challenge was the cataloging of the Ace doubles, paperbacks that 
combined two novels bound back-to-back and upside-down from one another. When the 
catalogue was computerized, each book was given two MARC records and two bar codes. One 
of Gene’s projects, while he had a lull at the main reference desk, was to catalog these books 
properly with one MARC record. 

We asked Gene about the reading tastes of current students. He’s disappointed that the 
majority of the student readership is for fantasy. The popular genre of the day is serialized 
fantasy, the likes of Robert Jordan and Terry Goodkind. Students can be passionate about 
particular series. One assistant helped out by putting a series in correct reading order. Gene 
waited until this helper graduated before putting the books back in correct call number order. 

The library hosts an annual Williamson Lectureship. This year is special, as it is 


celebrating Williamson’s 75™ anniversary of publishing. It will be held on March 6" in Portales, 
g ry ofp g 
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and will feature guest speakers Joe Haldeman and Connie Willis. Willis travels from her home 
in Greeley, Colorado to New Mexico ever year because she loves Jack Williamson. She admires 
him as a great person of accomplishment with small town humility and common sense. 

Down the road from Portales is Roswell, New Mexico. In 1947 the Air Force sent a 
press release to the local media stating that a flying saucer had crashed in the area. This was 
quickly retracted but it was the genesis of Roswell’s main attraction half a century later. 

As we drive the 91 miles between Portales and Roswell, there is plenty of time to 
contemplate the distance between an academic special collection and a fledgling UFO research 
center. It is the gap between speculation and belief. The landscape is barren, the sky huge. 
Strong signals of several Christian radio stations are picked up by the rental car’s scan button, so 
we know we’ve not been left behind—yet. 

We should reveal our biases. I am a befuddled agnostic, my co-presenter a skeptic. As 
the child of ministers, yet possessing an analytical propensity, I straddle the worlds of belief and 
skepticism. We are in a drought, and the tumbleweeds thrive. As one skitters across the road, 
I’m reminded of the roots of my disillusionment. As a four-year-old, I’d been scared by the 
television depiction of marauding tumbleweeds in an Outer limits episode. Quelling my fears, 
my mother explained that the tv show was make-believe fantasy, not reality. A literalist like all 
children, I misinterpreted that to mean that tumbleweeds did not exist. In 1964 my parents quit 
the Lutheran ministry; our family moved from eastern Oklahoma to Arizona, traversing New 
Mexico. I still remember my shock, fear, and finally anger when I saw real tumbleweeds for the 
first time on that road trip. 

We travel from Portales to Roswell; we move from the collection of a speculative genre 


to the spectacle of folklore commercialized with religious zeal. It seems somehow appropriately 
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ironic that the International UFO Museum and Research Center is housed in a defunct movie 
theater. Movies such as “The Day the Earth Stood Still” shown in theaters such as this helped to 
spawn the flying saucer craze of the ‘50s. 

The mission statement of the International UFO Museum and Research Center 
commences like that of almost any library or museum, but then becomes remarkable for its focus 
and zeal: “We .. . pledge to provide information in a helpful, willing manner to those seeking the 
truth about the 1947 Roswell Incident, UFOs, and any subjects relating to UFOs .... We feel 
the more information that we can provide to you as an individual, the more informed decisions 
you will be able to make .... Any contributions of information, personal experiences, or 
research materials that can be made to this museum are greatly appreciated. Together, the Truth 
[that is Truth with a capital T] will be known.” Admission to the center is free, though the gift 
shop is doing a brisk business, selling t-shirts, books and videos, shot glasses, bolo ties, etc.—all 
the typical gift-shop kitsch. 

The UFO museum was incorporated in 1991 as a non-profit organization. Two of the 
founders were part of the 1947 incident. Walter Haut was the Public Information Officer who 
wrote the press release about a flying saucer crash on his commander’s orders. Glen Dennis was 
a local mortician who has had varied stories over the years. They range from Air Force requests 
for child sized coffins to an alien autopsy reported to him by a nurse who can’t confirm his story 
either because she died in an unknown air crash or she entered a secret convent. 

The International UFO Museum and Research Center is open 7 days a week, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. The Saturday that we visit, the library is staffed by two people. One, I'll call her Marion, 
tells me that although none of the library employees possess library degrees, they are paid staff, 


not volunteers. The collection is cataloged using the Dewey Decimal system, and most fall in 
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the 001.9 classification. Though most of the 4,000+ books are written by believers, I am 
pleasantly surprised to see that there is some attempt at balance. Multiple copies of a few books 
published by Prometheus Press that offer the skeptical point of view are on the shelves. 

There is a smattering of books in other classifications, such as new age topics, but a 
notable lack in 5 to 600 range which covers the sciences. Their catalog is text-based, and there is 
one PC terminal in the public area. A colorful mural of aliens adorns the far wall. There is a 
sizeable video collection and a viewing room. A second room offers magazines of the 
subculture, personal clippings files, and xeroxes of declassified government documents. I ask 
Marion about her reference work. She volunteers that her favorite patrons are the children; her 
least favorite are the problematic ones that profess to be from another planet and are desperate to 
talk about it. This could be the comment of any public librarian dealing with a varied clientele. 
But then I read in the museum’s brochure: “one of the unique functions of the library staff is to 
visit with people who have questions or information on their own experiences whether a 
sighting, abduction, or contact. The sightings database is a rapidly growing vault of 
information.” Thus I realize the librarians are burdened with debriefing duties as well. 

’Though I personally question the mission of the library, I have to admire these librarians 
for their diligence. The library is pleasant and they are helpful. The other librarian is hard at 
work transcribing the nearly indecipherable journal entries of an ufologist. If I think 
compartmentally, I have to admire all librarians for their persistence in the Herculean task of 
preserving and disseminating information to the public. Perhaps this is analogous to the Family 
History Library in Salt Lake City One does not have to be a Mormon and believe in baptism by 
proxy to make use of or admire the prodigious genealogical information collected and 


disseminated by the Latter-Day Saints. The UFO museum reminds me a little of an LDS visitors 
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center with its colorful murals, pleasant volunteers, its international scope. The museum’s 
brochure cover proclaims: “The Truth is Here.” I think I am in the territory of proselytizing 
believers, yet the brochure makes this disclaimer: “You have the information now; we do not try 
to persuade you one way or the other. We work to give both sides of the story so you, the visitor, 
can make up your own mind.” 

The communications scholar John Fiske describes “popular culture” as “determined by 
the forces of domination to the extent that it is always formed in reaction to them; but the 
dominant cannot control totally the meanings that the people may construct, the social 
allegiances they may form.” The UFO museum seems to have turned this neo-Marxist paradigm 
upside down. The museum is Roswell’s main tourist attraction, drawing approximately 205 
thousand visitors in 2002. The official publication of the Roswell Chamber of Commerce boasts 
that “city leaders and residents embrace the ‘spaceship crash’ of 1947 with a mixture of 
playfulness and seriousness.” Because the museum significantly boosts the local economy, some 
degree of belief in, or at least curiosity about UFOs supports the dominant ideology of free- 
market capitalism. Thus, the museum is sanctioned by local business leaders. 

Fiske examines popular culture with the example of the sensational tabloid, Weekly 
World News, and illustrates with an issue headlined “Alien Mummy Found.” Fiske explains the 
appeal of belief in aliens. The tabloid gives the reader pleasure because it documents the 
“scientists’ inability to explain the alien mummy.” This documentation shows that the 
“dominant, controlling explanations of the world [are] at the point of breakdown.” These 
pleasures “are particularly pertinent to those who feel barred from participating in controlling 
discourses of any sort, scientific or not.” The populism of the UFO museum is pertinent here. 


The brochures, the signage, the museum personnel go out of their way to invite participation in 
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the controlling discourse—share your abduction experience, they will document it, thereby 
legitimizing it. 

Fiske contends that common sense is the dominant ideology. Wendy Kaminer, however, 
would question its dominance. She maintains that anti-intellectualism is gaining dominance in 
our present culture. In her book Sleeping with Extra-Terrestrials: The Rise of Irrationalism and 
Perils of Piety, Kaminer examines the incursion of piety upon public life and the over-valuation 
of emotionalism and magical thinking. With the absence of social support for critical thinking, 
magical thinking prevails in our culture. 

So, the attraction of the UFO subculture could be different things for different people. It 
could be an affirmation of magical thinking. Or it could be rebellion against the dominant 
culture. Or it could be an opportunity for skeptics to feel superior. Yet, one wonders just how 
dominant the “higher” culture of Roswell remains. The city boasts two excellent art museums 
and a Goddard planetartum. The Roswell Museum and Art Center which includes the Goddard 
rocket workshop has approximately 13,000 visitors annually. Neither can boast the 200,000+ 
attendance figures of the UFO museum. 

Connie Willis is fascinated by the UFO phenomenon and has written a travel essay about 
the pilgrimage she made to Roswell after attending last year’s Williamson Lectureship. In an 
interview, she emphasizes that the explanations of the UFO believers defy Occam’s Razor. They 
create “extraordinary explanations for extraordinary circumstances.” The course of history is for 
facts to consolidate and the truth to become clearer as time goes on. For events like Roswell, the 
explanations multiply and the truth becomes muddier. For Willis, the seriousness of research at 
the UFO museum is undermined by the emphasis on the gift shop and the availability of the 


museum to be rented out for weddings. 
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For Jack Williamson, it is the science that separates science fiction writers from 
ufologists. He states: “Most science fiction writers know a good deal of science. Enough to 
examine evidence of UFOs and to know that it’s not there or it’s badly flawed. UFO people are 
generally not scientifically trained.” 

We tell Marion, the UFO museum and research center librarian, about our prior visit to 
Portales and the Jack Williamson special collection. She confides that she has recently taken 
Jack Williamson’s creative writing course at Eastern New Mexico University, and that it opened 
up her world. Worlds do collide. The worlds of science fiction fandom/publishing and 
ufologists each have their own subculture, superstars, and special libraries, and each has 
influenced the other. 

As librarians, our ethical code prohibits us from censoring information. Yet our 
institution’s policies, focus, and financial limitations affect our information provision. The critic 
and book reviewer, on the other hand, has much greater latitude; he is asked to be the critical 
thinker, an arbiter of cultural value. Though beholden to his editor, he can pick and choose. He 
can give them reviews of high culture and ignore the popular dreck sent to him by publishers. 
Both the critic and librarian have the power to influence the reading choices of their public, to 
support and subvert the dominant culture. They can perhaps extend an invitation to wider 


intellectual and democratic discourse. 
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GODDESS WORSHIP:. COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT FOR 


FEMINIST SPIRITUALITY 
Marla K. Roberson 


During 1989 and 1990 I was exposed to Goddess religions via Women’s Studies courses. 
Other people, both women and men, seemed to be embarking on the same discover that I was. 
The time frame for this has been over the last 20 to 30 years with the predominate research being 
done in the last 10 years. In just the last 5 years, this area has increased in publication, videos, 
music, and even somewhat in television. Thus the relationship is formatted between Goddess 


Worship and Popular Culture. 


The Goddess in Popular Culture 

There are many examples of how The Goddess is invading the Popular Culture 
movement of today. First She is being acknowledged. An event that was advertised via the 
internet was The Goddess 2000 Project. The purpose of this project was to place a goddess in 
every pagan-owned yard by December 9, 2001, in order to raise Goddess energy for the next 
thousand years. This was done in a number of ways including yard sculptures. Other examples 
of goddess influence in popular culture are calendars, t-shirts, book clubs, knowledge cards. 
Since September 11, 2001, there has also been an abundance of Goddess Bless America flags 
and bumper stickers. There is a book club, One Spirit, that features Goddess material. There are 
shopping catalogues such as The Pyramid Collection catalog. 

This presentation is not intended to either approve or disapprove Goddess Worship and 
Feminist Spirituality, rather to give you tools so that you can collect for both sides of the issue. 


As librarians, we are taught the theory of collection development while we are in school. 
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However, the practicality of it is that if we don’t have tools for subject areas that we are not 
familiar with, then we will just buy any material that seems to fit that particular area. As with 
any subject, there is material both for and against a subject. And don’t forget to check your 
sources in case they have a silent agenda that you might not recognize from the titles but can 


only pick up in the introductions or other areas. 


Definition 

The definition of alternative feminist spirituality for this project is spirituality that does 
not involve the Jewish, Christian or Islamic religions. This particular paper is heavily directed at 
Wicca but there are other religions such as Buddhism, Hinduism, and the Native American 
culture that have feminine aspects of deity. 

According to the book, Priestess, Mother, Sacred Sister, “Feminist Spirituality 
encourages and accepts as valid and legitimate the inspirations, dreams, visions, experiences, and 
interpretations of individual women. ..It is an exceptionally prolific religious movement; its 
corpus of literature includes novels, diaries, descriptions of rituals, sacred histories, and 
philosophical treatises. Yet none of these writings is considered canonical. The theological and 
ritual focus of Feminist Spirituality is the celebration of womanhood”. 

Goddess worship and feminist spirituality equalizes the power of women in religion. By 
having a female deity to recognize, the woman can recognize the power of herself because she 
has a power symbol that is similar to herself. 

Marilyn Pukkila, a reference librarian at Colby College in Maine, has written two articles 


for Choice, the Current Reviews for Academic Libraries, magazine. According to the 
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November, 1999, article, “Feminist Spiritualities: A Brief Overview” “Goddess Spirituality 
emphasizes the sacredness of women’s bodies, sexuality, and biological life experiences.” 
Why even collect for this area? 

One obvious reason is because your university or college has a program that needs 
support material for research in this area. 

If you are in the public arena, you should collect for the variety of people that visit your 
establishment. 

Other reasons indicate that there is an increase in the people who identify with other 
religions instead of Jewish, Christian or Islamic faiths. While this increase does not 
automatically assume an increase in Goddess Worship and Feminist Spirituality, it does indicate 
that there is a growth in alternative religions. Three surveys which indicate this growth are 
listed in the bibliography. They are: 

The American Religious Identification Survey which is sponsored by The Graduate 
Center of CUNY which indicates that more people are self described in the “other religion 
groups” in 2001 than in 1990 with an increase in the Wiccan population from 8,000 to 134,000. 

The second web site is Adherents.com, a religious geographic citation statistical cite 
notes that Neo-Paganism is a growing trend. According to the site, the actual number ranges 
from one hundred thousand to over 4 million. 

The third survey, which was conducted by the Covenant of the Goddess (COG) indicates 
there were 768,400 Neo-pagans in the U.S. in the year 2000. According to the COG website, 
“The Covenant of the Goddess was founded in 1975 to increase cooperation among Witches and 
to secure for Witches and covens the legal protection enjoyed by members of other religions.” 


One of its basic tenants is Goddess worship. This survey was advertised via the internet and 
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word of mouth. Of course there is some bias associated with it in that if you were not aware of 
COG, you probably would not have been aware of the survey. 

A number of publications, including Time, have also indicated that after the September 
11" attacks, there has been an increase in church attendance and spirituality. 

These figures alone should indicate that someone in your library population will find the 


material useful. 


Developing the Collection 

Most librarians have basic patterns for developing a collection: we read our professional 
literature and look for the buzz words of the particular subject area. As a general rule, we 
receive publisher’s catalogues which we also search. However since this is an area that has 
emerged over the last 20 years with writing and publishing increasing just in the last 5 years, 
some of the professional literature and publishers have not caught up with alternative feminist 
spirituality. Therefore we have to find alternative routes to developing this type of collection. 

If you are a university, check with either the women’s studies department or religion 
department. Odds are they have received catalogues or made contact with people who have 
recommendations for this area. 

Make contact with local groups that express an interest in this area. There are many local 
occult bookstores that carry alternative religious information. For that matter, the national chains 
such as Borders and Barnes and Noble are now carrying Goddess Spirituality books. There are 
also local groups such as the Covenant of Unitarian Universalist Pagans (CUUPS) that can be 


found through the local Unitarian Universalist Church contacts. You might also see if your local 
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community has an inter-faith alliance. Members of these communities are usually more than 
happy to recommend purchases for academic and public library purchases. 

I mentioned Ms. Pukkila earlier. Her two articles from Choice magazine, “The Literature 
of Contemporary Wicca: Formalists, Feminist, and Free Spirits” and “Feminist Spiritualities: A 
Brief Overview” have extremely useful bibliographies for collection development in this area. I 
would recommend that you get a copy of the articles. 

While researching for this presentation, I came across the book The Well Read Witch 


which was just published. It also has some excellent suggestions. 


Do You Want to Collect Other Things Besides Books and Journals? 

Besides books and journals, don’t forget other material. Videos can add to the collection. 
Joseph Campbell’s mythology series is available through PBS. Other videos available through 
Amazon.com or other video sources include a series called Women and Spirituality with 3 
separate videos: —The Goddess Remembered, The Burning Times and Full Circle. Some of the 
authors of Goddess material have also crafted their own videos including Raymond Buckland, 
Janet and Stewart Farrar and Zsuzsanna Budapest. 

Another area that you might want to explore is the area of music. With the increase of 
CD’s there have been a number of areas that could be considered Goddess music. These would 
include chanting, ritual music, and even belly dancing music. Serpentine Music has a large 
collection. 

A database that should be included is The American Theological Library Association 
database (ALTA Religion Database has over 192,000 essays) http://www.atla.com. It can be 


purchased separately or included with your First Search options. 
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Buzz Words 

Subject Headings that you should consider when looking for material in this area: 

Goddess religion, Femininity of God, Goddesses, Mother Goddesses, Women and 
religion, Witchcraft. 

If you are visiting other libraries and just want to browse the stacks without involving the 
actual catalogue, you should look in the areas of the 290s specifically the 291.14 or 291.2114 


(Dewey) and in the “BL” area if the Library of Congress classification is used (LC). 


Libraries and Universities 

I mentioned Ms. Pukkila earlier. Her library catalog has a variety of this material 
available. For other suggestions, view her catalog at Colby College in Maine. Another 
university that you might want to look at is the Graduate Theological Union at Berkley. Also 
utilize interlibrary loan to see if a book will fit into your scope of material before you actually 


purchase it. 


Publishers 

Publishers and distributors are much easier to locate now than they were 15 years ago. 
Of course the regular academic publishers, such as Greenwood and ABC-Clio publish books 
with an academic slant to them. Others such as Bantam publish known authors in the field such 
as Starhawk. These are not the ones I want to focus on because most of us already receive 
catalogues from them and are aware that they exist. But there are major publishers in the area of 
Goddess Worship that are not academic that would be a good addition to public collections and, 


depending on the focus, also to academic collections. Some of these names include Llewellyn, 
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Red-Wheel Weiser, and Destiny Books. Llewellyn has been a name known in the occult 
movement since 1901. They publish a variety of non-academic work including fiction. Samual 
Weiser has been publishing for 50 years and recently started a new imprint named Red Wheel. 
Destiny Books is a part of Inner Traditions*Bear & Co. which started in 1975. The 
bibliography has other publishers. There is even a distributor, New Leaf Distribution, that deals 


with new age books that has Goddess and Feminist spirituality information available. 


Review Sources 

Two review sources that librarians use regularly are: 

Choice, the Current Reviews of Academic libraries, journal has a Forthcoming Feature 
series that emphasizes Philosophy and Religion Publications that comes out in the December 
issue. Not only does it lists the publications but the ads in this area show the variety of 
publishers that specialize in this area. This would expose you to publishers that might not 
already have you on a mailing list for their catalogues. 

Library Journal also reviews religious publications. 

Anther review source that you might consider is Amazon.com. While they do not review 
under quite the same conditions that Choice and Library Journal do, it is a place to find out what 
the general public thinks about the material. It is also a place to discover if the author has a 
hidden agenda just by reading some of the background information. 

Alternative areas to discover books related to this area. 

With the internet continuing to spread its web daily, there are alternative ways to discover 
material that would be useful to this area of study. A number of groups have web pages that 


have recommended book lists. One of these, The Covenant of the Goddess, a group mentioned 
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earlier, has a list of readings that you can purchase from Amazon. They also have a list of 
reviewed children and young adult books that is compiled by a children’s librarian. Visit the 
website of The Witches Voice which has been in operation since 1995. They have a list of 


recommended reading. 


Authors to Consider 

Starhawk, Gerald Gardner, Janet and Stewart Farrar, Raymond Buckland, Diane Stein, 
Riane Eisler, Z. Budapest, Mary Daly, Elizabeth Cunningham: these are all names that impact 
the writings of goddess worship and female spirituality. But have you considered Nora Roberts, 
Marian Zimmer Bradley or Anita Diamant? All of these authors have something published in 
either nonfiction or fiction formats that focus on Goddess worship. Some of these titles include 
When God Was A Woman, The Spiral Dance, The Mists of Avalon, The Red Tent and the Three 
Sisters Island Trilogy. There is such a variety of non-fiction and fiction available for this area of 
study. 

This area of interest has exploded over the last few years. There are many things to 
discover and collect in this area from mythology, anthropology, religion, and women’s studies 
areas. There are fiction titles and even romances. There is music and videos. In other words, it 


can be a growing collection to fill up any space you have for it. 


Endnotes 
' Priestess, Mother, Sacred Sister (pg. 26). 
* Pukkila, Marilyn, Feminist Spiritualities, Choice, November, 1999, 470 


* Covenant of the Goddess website: http://www.cog.org 
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Goddess Worship: Collection Development For Feminist Spirituality 
Libraries, Universities and Related Sites 


U of Maine at Colby at: http://www.colby.edu/library 

Syllabi on the Web for Women and Gender-Related Courses at: 
http://www.umbc.edu/cwit/syllabi.html 

Graduate Theological Union, Berkley, CA, Flora Lamson Hewlett Library at: 
http://www. gtu.edu/library/LibWomen.html 


Publishers/Book Dealers 


New Leaf Distributors 

401 Thornton Road 

Lithia Springs, Georgia 
http://www.newleaf-dist.com/Home_Page/homepage.htm 


Inner Traditions*Bear & Co. 
One Park Street 

Rochester, VT 05767 
http://www.destinybooks.com 


Greenwood Publishing Group ens ech oa 
P.O. Box 3829 
88 Post Road West : 
Blaine, WA 98231 
Box 5007 http://www.phoenixpublishing.com 
Westport CT 06881 


http://www.greenwood.com 


Prometheus Books 

59 John Glenn Drive 

Amherst, NY 14228-2197 
http://www.prometheusbooks.com 


Llewellyn 

84 South Wabasha Street 
St. Paul, MN 55107 
651.291.1970 


http://www.llewellyn.com/ Red Wheel Weiser 


P.O. Box 612 
York Beach, ME 03910-0612 


New Balcon Fubhicauan: http://www.redwheelweiser.com/ 


1739 East Broadway Road, #1-277 
Tempe, AZ 85282 
http://www.newfalcon.com 


Authors and Other People to Consider 


Sandy Boucher Raymond Buckland Zsuzsanna Budapest 
Carol Christ Thomas Cleary Elizabeth Cunningham 


Scott Cunningham 
Marianne Dresser 


Alvaro Estrada 


Mary Daly 
Riane Eisler 


Janet and Stewart Farrar 


Mariam Robins Dexter 
Cynthia Eller 
Carol Lee Flinders 


Elinor W. Gadon Judith Gleason Jacquelyn Grant 
Rita Gross Marija Gimbutas Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh 
Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz David Kinsley Barbara Mor 
Dorothy Morrison Nelle Morton Lotte Motz 
Christie Cozad Neuger Judith Plaskow Sheila Ruth 
Monica Sjoo Starhawk Diane Stein 
Merlin Stone Emilie M. Townes Phyllis Trible 
Steve Wall Delores Williams Diane Wolkstein 
Subject Headings 


Goddess Spirituality, Womanspirit Goddess religion, Femininity of God, Goddesses, Mother 
Goddesses, Women and religion, Witchcraft, Feminist Theology 


Other Web Pages 
(A number of these web sites have book recommendations). 


Access New Age http://www.accessnewage.com 

Adherents.com: http://www.adherents.com is a growing collection of over 41,000 adherent 
statistics and religious geography citations 

Alternative Religions http://altreligion.about.com/cs/goddessworship/ 

The American Academy of Religion http://www.aarweb.org/ (has a list of publications). 

American Religious Identification Survey sponsored by The Graduate Center of CUNY. 
http://www.gc.cuny.edu/studies/aris_ index.htm 

American Theological Library Association http://www.atla.com 

BeliefNet http://www.beliefnet.com (also has an area on Culture and Books). 

Covenant of the Goddess: http://www.cog.org 


Covenant of Unitarian Universalist http://www.cuups.org 
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Feminist Theology Pathfinder from Phillips Theological Seminary, Tulsa, OK 
http://www.ptsem.org/femtheo.htm 

Goddess 2000 Project: http://www.goddess2000.org/ 

Ontario Consultants on Religious Tolerance http://www.religioustolerance.org/goddess.htm 

Reclaiming (website for Starhawk and events in the northern California Area) 

http://www.reclaiming.org/ 

Serpentine Music: http://www.serpentinemusic.com 

Soulful Living http://www.soulfulliving.com 

Virtual Religion Index at Rutgers: http://religion.rutgers.edu/vri/ 


The Witches Voice: http://www.witchvox.com 


Sources of Book Reviews 


http://www. spiritualsanctuary.com/divine_feminine.htm 
http://www.newvision-psychic.com/bookshelf/womenspirit.html 


http://www.spiritualityhealth.com/newsh/lists/pthp_bookreview_8.html 


Journals 


The Annual Review of Women in World Religions 
Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 
Journal of Women and Religion 


Studies in Women and Religion 


Books and Articles to Review 

Adler, Margot. Drawing Down the Moon: Witches, Druids, Goddess-Worshippers, and Other 
Pagans in America Today. Beacon P. 1986. 

Benowitz, June Melby. Encyclopedia of American Women and Religion. ABC-Clio. 2001. 
(There is also a 1998 edition). 


Bradley, Marion Zimmer. The Mists of Avalon. Bantam Del Rey. 1981. 
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Diamant, Anita. The Red Tent. Picador. 1997. 

Davis, Philip G. Goddess Unmasked: The Rise of Neopagan Feminist Spirituality. 
Spence, 1998. 

Eisler, Riane. “Reclaiming Our Goddess Heritage: The Feminine Principle in our Past and 

Future.” The Goddess Re-Awakening. Ed. Shirley Nicholson. Quest Books. 1989. 
“Faith After The Fall.” Time October 8, 2001: 76. 

Gardner, Gerald. Witchcraft Today. Citadel P. 1954 (Considered to be the first 
non-fiction book on Wicca published.). 

Gimbutas, Marija. The Goddesses and Gods of Old Europe: Myths and Cult Images. U of 
California 1982. 

King, Ursula. Women and Spirituality: Voices of Protest and Promise. Penn State Press, 1993. 

McColman, Carl. The Well-Read Witch: Essential Books for Your Magickal Library. 
New Age Books. 2001. 

Pukkila, Marilyn R. “The Literature of Contemporary Wicca: Formalist, Feminists, and Free 
Spirits.” Choic 36.7 (March, 1999): 1215. 

----. “Feminist Spiritualities: A Brief Overview.” Choice 37.3 (November, 1999): 461. 

Sered, Susan Starr. Priestess, Mother, Sacred Sister: Religions Dominated by Women. 
Oxford UP. 1994. 

Sharma, Arvind and Young, Katherine K. Feminism and World Religions. State U of 
New York P, 1999. 

Starhawk. Dreaming the Dark: Magic, Sex, and Politics. Beacon P. 1979. 

----. The Fifth Sacred Thing. Bantam, 1993. 


----. The Spiral Dance: A Rebirth of the Ancient Religion of the Great Goddess. Harper & Row, 
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1979 (has been reprinted a number of times). 
Stone, Merlin. Ancient Mirrors of Womanhood. Beacon Press 1979. 
----. When God Was a Woman. Dial P. 1976. 
Sutcliffe, Steven and Bowman, Marion. Beyond New Age: Exploring Alternative Spirituality. 


Edinburgh UP. 2000. 


The Charge of the Goddess 

Listen to the words of the Great Mother, who of 
old was called Artemis, Astarte, Dione, Melusine, 
Aphrodite, Ceridwen, Diana, Arionrhod, Brigid and by 
many other names: 


"Whenever you have need of anything, 
once in the month, 


Starhawk, The Spiral Dance: A Rebirth of the 


and better when the moon is full, Ancient Religion of the Great Goddess. (San 

you shall assemble in some secret place ; 

and adore the spirit of Me Francisco, Harper & Row, 2nd edition, 1989), 
who is Queen of all the Wise. pp. 90-91. Adapted from Doreen Valiente’s 


You shall be free from slavery, 

and as a sign that you be free 

you shall be naked in your rites. 

Sing, feast, dance, make music and love, 

all in My presence, 

for Mine is the ecstasy of the spirit 

and Mine also is joy on earth. 

For My law is love unto all beings. 

Mine is the secret 

that opens upon the door of youth, 

and Mine is the cup of wine of life, 

that is the Cauldron of Ceridwen 

that is the holy grail of immortality. 

I give the knowledge of the spirit eternal 
and beyond death I give peace and freedom 
and reunion with those that have gone before. 
Nor do I demand aught of sacrifice, 

for behold, 

I am the mother of all things 

and My love is poured upon the earth." 


original verse. 
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OUR HOME IS YOUR HOME: THE CHANGING 


ENVIRONMENT OF LIBRARIES 
Marla K. Roberson 


The dark-flavored smell of roasted coffee beans permeates the room. Looking up, the 
skylights bathe the room in a yellow softened light glow. The leather furniture and soft pillows 
scattered around contribute to the warm atmosphere. And there are hamsters in another part of 
the building. No, you aren’t at home; you have come to visit your local library. The culture and 
atmosphere of the library has adapted over the last 30 years to welcome patrons from their home 
to our home. The library: it’s not just for books anymore. 

I want to give you just a brief overview of libraries and how they have changed to keep 
up with today’s culture and climate. Like all available public resources, whether we are 
academic, public, or special libraries, we feel the economic downside that is happening in our 
country so we need to maintain and increase our patron base. We are striving to make our 
places of employment more user friendly. I would like to discuss 3 areas in how we are 


changing to achieve this goal: architecture, animals, and food. 


The Architecture 

What do you remember of the libraries where you grew up? I remember coldness, 
columns, almost a morgue like-feeling. We were told to be quiet. The floors were cold. You 
certainly didn’t want to sit on them. The furniture wasn’t friendly. Sure these libraries had their 
place. They gave off the feeling of scholarship and higher learning, but they weren’t home. You 


wanted to get in there, find your information, and get out. It was not a place to carry on 
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conversations. Carnegie buildings were imposing but most of them wouldn’t be considered 
friendly. 

The idea of libraries as civic space began in the early 1950s. According to Thomas Augst 
in an article published in Fall, 2001 “As the funding and administration of libraries was 
transferred from philanthropy to the public purse, libraries became as integral to the local 
infrastructure of civic life as roads and bridges were to transportation networks.” 

Ideas like “comfort” and “warmth” were not words you thought of when you thought of 
going to the local library. Remember “The Desk Set” and the metal shelving? 

Then along came the 1960s and all the turmoil to our society as a whole. Libraries were 
not immune to this shift in the culture. Even though the “me” generation appeared after this, it 
seems that our buildings and attitudes developed a warmer feeling, and the concept of our public 
places to be more like our home places. It gave us comfort to bring our home into our work. 
With this change of atmosphere, the library constructions also changed. 

In fact, we began to care so much about designing buildings that the library world created 
a biennial award sponsored by the American Institute for Architects and the American Library 
Association. According to the ALA web page: 

“The biennial awards recognize distinguished accomplishments in library architecture by 
an American architect for any library regardless of location or type. Award categories include 
new buildings, additions, renovations, and restorations, conversion to library use and interior 
redesign and refurnishing.” 

The award started in the early 1980s. The web page lists the winners from 1995 to the 


present. 
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These are pictures of some of those libraries that have been submitted over the last few 
years for the AIA/ALA Library Building Award. The next awards will be presented this summer 
at the annual ALA conference. Notice the skylights, the furnishing, the plants and the various 
other things that make these libraries warmer, closer to the concept of “home”. 

In conjunction with this same idea, there are a number of companies that make library 
furniture. Texwood, out of the Austin, TX, area is just one example. This picture of the lounge 
seating shows furniture that would be comfortable in your home but is marketed for the library. 


This glider rocker is available in a variety of fabric and wood choices. 


The Animals 

One bi-product of bringing our ideas of home into the library is bringing our children into 
the library more frequently. In fact, we have learned that if we market to children and young 
adults, then as adults, when the library is asking for more money to continue its existence, they 
will be more likely to vote in favor of our bonds and our improvements. It is a ploy that all 
business uses and libraries are more and more aware of it: get them when they are young and 
they will continue to be your customer through out their life. 

Possibly because of marketing to children, there are now more animals allowed in the 
libraries. The Norman Public Library where I live has gerbils. In fact, when the babies are old 
enough, some of the children get to take them home. I know this from personal experience 
because I had a male and female gerbil for a number of years thanks to the Library. 

A wonderful tradition is having cats in libraries. There is an entire website devoted to 
these library cats. The map at the site lists 444 total known cats that have lived in US libraries. 


Some of these cats include CC, Liberty, Emerson Booker, and Whispurr. 
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Another way that animals are now appearing in the library is The “Reading to Rover” 
project in the New Orleans Public Libraries. This is a program that was instigated by the local 
Visiting Pet program as a literacy project. These folks felt that if children could read to dogs 
instead of humans, their reading confidence would improve. The dogs currently visit 2 branches 
of the New Orleans Libraries. 

Other animals that appear in libraries are iguanas, hermit crabs, anoles, hamsters, ferrets, 
birds, fish, and a hedgehog named Chauncy who lives at the Ralph R. Smith Elementary School 


in Hyde Park, NY. 


The Food (Well, the Coffee) 

But there was one final step to be taken to make a library more comfortable and homey. 
Yes, that step is the infamous “no food” policy. From my research, it seems that coffee shops in 
libraries began to develop in the early 1990s. In fact, the Amos Public Library in Sidney, OH, 
started offering free coffee on Fridays in the magazine area in 1984. 

Just do a quick search on Google with the term “library coffee shop”. In less than 20 
seconds, this search engine returned over 400,000 hits. True, all of these hits don’t have to deal 
with the integration of actual libraries and coffee shops but many in the first number of pages do. 

Leo MacLeon who was with the Multnomah County Library system in Portland, Oregon, 
in 1997 partnered with Starbucks to open a coffee shop in the library. In a 1998 article he writes, 
“Based on the sheer number of inquiries I receive from libraries which are considering putting in 
a coffee bar or something like it, I feel confident in predicting that, by the year 2010, every 
public library in the world will have a coffee bar. Or the last few will be scurrying to install 


them, to avoid being the last on the planet without one.” The article goes on to address various 
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issues such as foot traffic, gift shops, cabinetry, and equipment. Do you make the choice to go 
with a coffee bar or a coffee cart? This article helps in addressing those issues. 

According to informal surveys on various library e-mail groups, “a growing number 
report they either have cafes or are considering them.”*> The Broward County, Florida, main 
library has a full service restaurant and a coffee nook. 

In other words, the librarian’s attitude of food and drink creating trash and bringing in 
pests to the library is changing. After all patrons read books in their private homes where dogs 
can chew the material up or the person can drop the book in the bath tub. We certainly can’t 
prevent these things from happening in their private residence. So, what difference does having 
food and drink in the actual library matter? Of course, precautions should be taken such as using 
lids on drink. But all in all, I feel if we have more lenient policies concerning food and drink, the 
patron will be more likely to tell us when there is a mess rather than us just “happen” to discover 


problems when we are making the rounds of the library. 


The Future 

Where do libraries go from here? What else can we do to make our home similar to your 
home? Many libraries have web pages devoted to the new look of their libraries. The 
Springfield-Greene County Library of Springfield, Missouri, has a wonderful page where you 
can look at the renovations and the specific areas. Christopher Newport College is planning a 
$16 million library project that includes a TV studio and an all-night study floor. I have listed 
their web site in the Bibliography if you would like to look at their plan for the future. Some 


libraries are now open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
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Overall libraries are becoming more comfortable and user friendly. Try us out and see 


what you think. 
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TEXAS COWBOY OILMEN VS. THE CALIFORNIA GRANOLA 
CROWD: THE METAPHORS OF THE BUSH ENERGY 
POLICY DEBATE 

Karen Dodwell 


On May 17, 2001, the Bush administration released its 165-page energy plan, with 105 
recommendations, and created a flurry of opinion. Suddenly editorial pages were buzzing anew 
with energy-related words and phrases: Kyoto Accords, offshore drilling, nuclear waste, power 
plants, Arctic National Wildlife Reserve, distribution networks, and SUV, the new symbol of the 
gas guzzling vehicle. California’s energy crisis added complexity to the debate with discussions 
of rolling blackouts, scrutiny of deregulation, and calls for price controls. The tone of the 
deliberations became quite harsh as California and Texas lined up on opposite sides of the 
argument: liberal environmentalists vs. conservative big oil. As Howard Fineman succinctly 
stated in Newsweek about a meeting between President George W. Bush and Governor Gray 
Davis of California in late May, “the meeting . . . was billed as a discussion of energy. But it 
also was the perfect emblem for defining conflict in American politics today: the California 
model vs. the Texas model.” Other analysts viewed the debate through a similar lens, and 
clearly California and Texas became metaphors for opposing sides of the energy debate. 

As a former resident of Houston, Texas, a hub of the oil industry, and a former gasoline 
pricing analyst for Exxon Company U.S.A., I became fascinated with the rhetoric of the debate 
and began collecting editorials. My paper analyzes the rhetoric of forty-three editorials 
commenting on the Bush energy plan that were published in newspapers and magazines in the 
United States between May 8 and June 11, approximately a one-month period. I study the 


rhetoric of the editorials in order to discover the prevalent images, metaphors, extended 
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metaphors, and analogies used in fashioning one of the most important contemporary debates in 
U.S. politics. As Madan Sarup explains 
metaphors determine to a large extent what we can think in any field. Metaphors 
are not idle flourishes—they shape what we can do. They can help to make, and 
defend, a world view. It is important that the implications of the metaphors we 
employ or accept are made explicit and that the ways in which they structure our 
thought and even our action are better understood. (50) 
In making the metaphors of the energy debate explicit, I try to understand how liberals and 
conservatives are structuring their thought about an energy policy and how they are shaping the 
point of view of citizens of the U.S. [also try to discern who is fashioning the most effective 
metaphors and controlling the debate about the energy policy in the editorial pages. 

Getting right to the point, I find that while the Bush-Cheney administration produced a 
complex and detailed energy plan, it did not control “the spin” and the “talking points” for 
selling the plan. Likewise, conservative editorialists flounder in their ability to fashion 
metaphors and seem afraid or incapable of framing a forceful rhetoric. For the conservatives, 
Californians in general seem to stand for wimps, for the “granola crowd” according to Bill 
O”Reilly’s metaphor, and for what is wrong the energy policy in the U.S. But for some reason 
conservatives do not create the metaphors and analogies that might capture the reading public’s 
attention. Meanwhile, I find that their liberal opponents dominate the editorial pages in the May 
8 through June 11 time period with their use of a vivid, sexually oriented metaphors, in particular 
that of Bush and Cheney as Texas cowboy oilmen, drilling and raping the land. 

Several left-leaning columnists emphasize the masculinity of Dick Cheney and George 


W. Bush in describing their association with the oil business and with Texas. Interestingly, 
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Cheney seems to be attacked with more frequency in the editorials than Bush. For example, Joe 
Conason, writing in The New York Observer, stresses that Dick Cheney is the “energy czar” as 
he explains how Bush provides concessions to his friends at Exxon, Enron, and El Paso—all 
large energy companies based in Texas. From Conason’s viewpoint, Cheney is not only a 
powerful male leader, but a corrupt powerful male leader who is out to benefit his wealthy 
friends. Robert Scheer compares Cheney not to a powerful leader but to a “big oaf,” a sort of 
big, clumsy, irresponsible male. He claims Cheney is “an Oaf on conservation” and that he is 
“behaving like an oil-guzzling, intellectually irresponsible, anti-environmental oaf.” In using 
his oaf metaphor, Scheer also implicates the honest of Cheney in claiming he is a mouthpiece for 
energy companies like Halliburton, his former employer, which paid him $36 million in his last 
year of brief service as its CEO. Mary McGrory adds to the name calling surrounding Cheney, 
calling him a “big time oilman” with a with a “drill-dig-nuke crowd” for whom conservation is a 
dirty word. She says adds to the masculine image of George W. Bush as an oil man by stating 
that he “‘treat[s] the Bully Pulpit like a La-Z-Boy lounger.” 

Some columnists carry the masculine references to Bush and Cheney to a more poignant 
level and explicitly compare the two leader’s desire to drill for oil in the U.S. to raping the land. 
Nature, or the land, is equated with femininity and drilling with masculinity. Syndicated 
columnist, Ellen Goodman, disparagingly uses the phrase “Real Men Drill” and promotes the 
sexually charged image of the oil man drilling the land. Robert Scheer also uses the metaphor of 
the oil drilling in the land and extends it to action of rape. He states: “You can’t say we weren’t 
warned. Put two Texas oil guys in the White House, and they are going to seize any opportunity 
to grease the palms of their big oil backers while raping the environment.” What is the message 


the reading public assimilates from these images and metaphors? A composite might go 
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something like this: Bush and Cheney, the Texas oil men, are like a czars, kings, oafs, who 
when not resting in lazy boy loungers, are “real men” who rape the land with their drilling in 
order to promote the wealth of their cronies in the Texas oil business. 

As this composite began emerging in my own analysis of editorials, I discovered Camille 
Paglia’s column at Salon.com in which she focuses on the same metaphors. In her discussion of 
how the Northeastern media has demonized big oil, she explains that the “persona of the frontier 
macho man” has been fused with that of “the ruthless oil tycoon,” and she notices what she 
calls the “psycho-sexual” preconceptions of the debate about energy. She claims that “For 
cloistered scribes and armchair leftists, the oilman who drills is nature’s rapist.” Paglia’s 
highlighting of the “persona of the frontier macho man” began to take on a new relevance when 
George W. Bush traveled to California in late May to discuss the California energy crisis with 
Governor Gray Davis. During that trip Bush’s persona and correspondingly Cheney’s persona 
were more frequently equated with the “frontier macho man” and more specifically, the cowboy. 

The image of Bush and Cheney as Texas cowboy oilmen is provocative and powerful on 
the editorial pages, even if it is not entirely based on the realities of the two men’s careers or 
lifestyles. Cheney has spent the big majority of his career in government, first as a Wyoming 
congressman and then as Secretary of Defense in the senior George Bush administration. He is 
aligned, most often, however, in editorials with his position as CEO of Halliburton, an oil 
services firm. Receiving a $36 million separation agreement from Halliburton no doubt 
solidified Cheney’s alliance with big oil in the minds of liberal editorial writers. George W. 
Bush, on the other hand, made his smaller $12 million fortune in his sale of the Texas Rangers 


baseball team, after spending time in Midland, Texas in the oil business. Many oil men would 
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describe George W. Bush as a failed landman and a small-time speculator who never worked in a 
major oil company. 

Admittedly, George W. Bush does try to generate a Texas cowboy image by frequently 
wearing cowboy boots, a Western belt, and sometimes a cowboy hat on the campaign trail. And 
he has purchased hot, dusty ranch near Crawford, Texas where he clears out brush from creek 
beds and rides around in an old pickup truck with his faithful dog. Dick Cheney, however, looks 
utterly uncomfortable in photos taken of him at Bush’s ranch and hardly seems to fit the image 
of a Texas cowboy. 

While there are those who might argue that neither Cheney nor Bush are “frontier macho 
men” or more specifically real cowboys or that they are not real “oil men,” liberal editorialists 
have capitalized Bush’s and Cheney’s masculine Texas image, their strong Texas ties, and their 
associations with the Texas oil industry from which they are thought to have received an 
enormous amount of campaign contributions. 

When George W. Bush traveled to California in late May to meet with Governor Gray 
Davis about California’s energy problems, Texas and California were set in stark relief, and the 
media jumped at the opportunity to contrast the two states and to solidify the image of Bush as 
not only an oilman but also as a Texas cowboy oilman. Martha Brant explains in Newsweek that 
someone handed Bush a cowboy hat at the airport in California, and the Los Angeles newscasts 
jumped on the opportunity to run footage of Bush with his cowboy persona. She, like other 
columnists, notices that Bush is “not comfortable with California.” Howard Fineman, also 
writing in Newsweek, analyzes the California/Texas tension in detail. He says that although 
Texas and California are similar in a number of ways, they are on opposite sides of the energy 


debate and have become the “perfect emblem for defining conflict in American politics today.” 
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California, he states, is the home of NIMBY (Not in My Backyard) and wants to regulate 
business while Texas is the home of numerous oil companies, oil refineries, and oil wells. 
Richard Rodriquez with Pacific News Services also describes the Texas/California tension and 
asks in a title of an article: ““Why it has come down to Texas vs. California?” This is an 
interesting question. Rodriquez answers it by describing the cultural war between Texas and 
Califorinia, calling attention to George W. Bush’s ties to Midland and emphasizing the 
difference between Midland and Santa Barbara. Quite a contrast, no doubt. Midland is a dusty 
city in a desert with the oil industry literally in its backyard, whose economy rises and falls with 
the price of oil, while beautiful aesthetically conscious Santa Barbara on the California coast 
hardly wants the oil industry in its backyard. One might also say in general that Texas has the 
oil industry in its own backyard and California wants to keep it out of its backyard. This 
difference seems to be at the center of the answer to Richard Rodriquez’s question: “Why it has 
come down to Texas vs. California?” 

While Richard Rodriquez, Martha Brant, and Howard Fineman, offer rather discreet 
analyses of the California/Texas tension, John Fund writing on The Wall Street Journal’s 
editorial page describes the increasingly inflammatory rhetoric associated with the tension. He 
explains that Governor Davis hired Mark Fabiani and Chris Lehane, two “veteran political 
spinners” to ‘ratchet up the political rhetoric,” a phrase used by Bob Mulholland, a member of 
the Democratic National Committee. Fund quotes Mulholland as saying Bush is allowing energy 
companies of “get[ting] away with murder” and that “This is a fight between Texas and 
California. . . “‘We’re going to win. But it may take burning a Texas flag or two.’ 

This is indeed strong language, and the obvious question to ask after hearing such strident 


statements is this: How do conservative editorialists enter the fight with strong language of their 
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own that counters the liberal rhetoric about the energy policy debate? In my opinion, 
conservative columnists do not find a vigorous metaphor to use in denouncing what they believe 
California stands for. Instead, the right-leaning columnists strain and struggle with a variety of 
clumsy metaphors. 

Several right-leaning columnists awkwardly take aim at Governor Gray Davis. For 
instance, a Chicago Tribune editorial, “Price Caps Don’t Generate Energy,” uses a drug 
metaphor in stating that Gov. Davis of California wants “quick-acting analgesic—price caps.” 
Several columnists refer to Gray Davis’ gray hair and “gray” name. Peter Hannafor talks about 
“Grayouts” in California, and Rush Limbaugh jumps in the fray and refers to Davis as Governor 
Gray-O Davis. 

Several conservative columnists attempt to create a metaphor that describes Californians, 
but in my opinion, they flounder in their endeavor. Steve Dunleavy, for example, writing in the 
New York Post, calls Californians tofu-eaters. Bill O’Reilly uses the tired metaphor, “the granola 
crowd” when he attributes the California crisis to “cowardly politicians and a zoned-out 
electorate.” He says “the environmentalists shut down any and all power expansion—and the 
granola crowd at it up.” Tofu eaters and granola crowd hardly seem like fierce or effective 
metaphors. The metaphor making does grow more intense but not more effective. While Peter 
Hannafor calls environmentalists “verbal bomb throwers,” Rush Limbaugh calls them 
“environmentalist wackos.” Limbaugh also calls the newly hired political spinner hired by 
Governor Davis, Chris Lehane, a hit man and Chris Le-heinous. Other conservatives call 
Lehane and his cohorts “political attack dogs.” The metaphors used by conservative columnists 
to describe Californians do not solidify around one strong image and appear scattered and, I 


think, ineffective. Joseph Farah, editor and chief executive officer and daily columnist for 
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WorldNetDaily makes the point that California has an immigrant problem—not an energy crisis, 
but cannot seem to generate an engaging turn of phrase or clear metaphor. He stretches for 
cleverness in an editorial which he titles “energy crisis, schmenergy crisis.” 

While conservatives editorial writers use clumsy turns of phrases and metaphors in 
describing Californian environmentalists, they also employ awkward metaphors in their general 
descriptions of the liberal view of the energy plan. Perhaps the most ineffective metaphors are 
those generated by William Tucker who uses the phrase “modern barbarian” to describe the 
Democratic mindset on energy. Tucker also introduces what is possibly the most strained 
analogy in the debate when he compares price controls in California to Ayatollah Khomeini ‘s 
price controls at the time he transformed Iran into an Islamic Republic. J.C. Watts goes less far 
afield in generating metaphors, but he also seems off target. Jim Mills writing in Roll Call 
attributes the following to Watts: the “Democratic energy plan is like steroids—makes ‘you look 
good in the short term, but will hurt you in the long term 

When Jim Jeffords left the Republican party soon after the release of the Bush Energy Plan 
and joined the Democrats in the Senate, he temporarily became the emblem of the 
environmentalist movement for some conservative columnists. Steve Dunleavy calls Jim Jefford 
Jim ‘Judas’ Jeffords. Dunleavy creates quite a string of images when he says he hopes Jefford 
goes to Alaskan wilderness, “camps out, freezes his rear end off, hugs a tree and plays catch with 
a polar bear.” Dunleavy calls Jeffords an ecoholic and also a rat who might be “‘admitted to the 
witness-protection program.” This is a string of images and metaphors, but there is no single 
clear controlling image. Combining alcoholism and ecology is offensive to many readers and 


perhaps does more harm than good in the competition for controlling the editorial pages. 
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Amid the many awkward and ineffective metaphors generated by conservative 
columnists, I did find one writer who I think successfully confronts the metaphor of the oil man 
raping the land. Don Felder in his article, “The Idiot’s Guide to Energy” confronts the powerful 
metaphor. He states, “Drilling in the Artic National Wildlife Refuge isn’t environmental rape. It 
doesn’t even constitute an indiscrete glance at Mother Nature.” Unlike Don Felder, most 
conservative columnists do not counter the metaphor of the Texas cowboy oilman drilling and 
raping the land. Admittedly, this is a complex gendered metaphor, and conservative editorialists 
apparently do not feel comfortable with creating their own complex gendered metaphor to 
describe the liberal position on the new energy plan or to characterize Californians who have 
come to stand for the liberal position. 

Conservative columnists appear reluctant to feminize their metaphors or to imply that 
environmentalists are weak and ineffectual. I did not find editorials written by conservative 
columnists who use the term such as sissies and wusses in describing a liberal point of view. 
Interestingly, however, I did find articles written by liberal columnists who claim conservatives 
think of liberals as sissies and wusses. In other words, in the rhetorical skirmishes, the liberal 
columnists put words in the mouths of conservatives and seem to be daring the conservatives to 
begin using such terms in editorials. 

For instance, Time magazine columnist, Margaret Carlson, seems to taunt the 
conservatives with her language in the subtitle for her May 21 essay: “Conservatism is for 
wusses, Dubya’s boys believe that thrift is un-American” (24). She opens her essay with the 
line: “There is a certain kind of person who thinks a certain kind of person is a sissy” (24). 
Carlson also goes on to state that conservatives think of environmentalists as “Conservation 


Wusses.” Although she refers to the conservative wuss as a “he” who clips coupons to save 
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energy, she generally appears to tauntingly align liberal environmentalism with female 
weakness. Carlson reinforces the metaphor that conservatives believe conservation is weak 
feminine position and that supporting the Bush energy plan is an utterly masculine position. 
Carlson ends her editorial with the statement, “Real men don’t turn down the thermostat” (24) 
reinforcing her association of masculinity with the Bush energy plan. Such a statement is 
particularly poignant after Carlson’s opening line “There is a certain kind of person who thinks a 
certain kind of person is a sissy” (24). The less analytical reader may drift along believing that 
conservative columnists have indeed called environmentalists sissies and wusses. 

Just as Margaret Carlson does, other left leaning editorialists also attribute words and 
phrases to conservatives. Howared Fineman, who seems to want to come across in his televised 
MSNBC commentaries as a balanced and reasonable observer of the American scene, writes in 
Newsweek about the ways Texans think of Californians. He claims, “In the Texas view, 
Californians are risk-adverse, enviro-wimps who designed a laughably bad auction system for 
the purchase of out-of state power and should bear the consequences of their own stupidity—at 
whatever price they have to pay.” The reader must pay close attention to realize that Fineman, 
like Carlson, is saying Texans think about Californians as “enviro-wimps”; he is not quoting a 
specific Texan in his column. Likewise Ellen Goodman executes a similar rhetorical move in 
stating that the “disparagement of green as the color of tree-hugging sissies produced a raft of 
cartoons and slogans saying: Real Men Drill.” In my reading of editorials published in the same 
one-month period as Goodman’s editorial, I did not find any writers who called members of the 
Green movement “tree-hugging sissies.” Tree huggers, yes; but sissies, no. Conservatives do 
attempt to characterize their opponents as unreasonable or powerful males in their use of the 


words and phrases such as modern barbarians; environmentalist wackos; verbal bomb throwers, 
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athletes on steroids, and zoned-out individuals akin to Ayatollah Khomeini. Perhaps the closest 
the conservative writers get to sissies is “tofu eater” and “granola crowd.” Goodman, like 
Fineman and Carlson, appears to want her readers to believe that conservatives freely use the 
term sissies as a name for environmentalists. 

In the same mode, two columnists attribute words to Dick Cheney that he never used. 
Richard Reeves writes in The New York Times that “the vice-president is saying that energy 
conservation is for self-righteous fanatics and sissies.” Cheney undoubtedly never used these 
words, but Reeves credits him with them. Likewise, after Cheney made the statement 
“Conservation may be a sign of personal virtue, but it is not a sufficient basis for a sound, 
comprehensive energy policy,” Robert Scheer, a syndicated columnist, also puts words in 
Cheney’s mouth. Scheer claims “In his [Cheney’s] words, the commitment to conservation, 
endorsed by a long line of presidents of both parties, was valuable primarily as therapy for tree- 
huggers.” Once again, the reader must be particularly discerning to recognize that Cheney never 
used the phrase “therapy for tree-huggers.” It is Scheer’s phrase, cleverly attributed to Dick 
Cheney. 

In summary, the liberal editorialists have not only collectively seized on the powerful 
metaphor of George W. Bush and Dick Cheney as Texas cowboy oilmen who rape the land with 
their drilling for oil, they also promote the idea that conservatives call environmentalists sissies, 
wusses, and wimps. Even though conservative editorialists are not actually using these terms, 
most editorial readers probably view the debate according to the metaphors created by the liberal 
columnists. Meanwhile the conservative columnists struggle to find engaging metaphors and 
seem unwilling to counter the cowboy oilman metaphor or to dispell the notion that they call 


environmentalists sissies. 
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I think there are several intriguing questions to ask after making these observations: 
Why are the liberal columnists willing to sexualize their arguments and promulgate metaphors 
that implicate the masculinity of Bush and Cheney, while the conservatives seem unwilling to 
use gender in creating metaphors related to California and to environmentalists in general? Does 
the use of metaphor in editorials help or hinder the emergence of a viable energy policy for the 
U.S.? How will the metaphor making of the 2001 energy debate emerge in the 2004 presidential 


campaigns? 
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OATES IN NATURE: JOYCE CAROL OATES’S NATURE-AS- 


EXPERIENCE 
Tai Lynden Houser 


In her essay, “Against Nature,” Joyce Carol Oates introduces the idea of Nature-as- 
Experience. Her basic premise is that Nature is a noun, “a single entity — something of ours” 
(71). The implication here is that Nature is a construct of our understanding. Yes, Nature exists; 
it is in control because it forces us to take action. Nature is a place that one must “read, layer by 
layer” (Oates, Against 70). It exists somewhere “above” the human experience if only because it 
“allows us the possibility of transcending the human condition [. . . Nature is] the thrumming 
‘life-force’ we imagine we all support” (Oates, Against 72). In our attempt at understanding or 
appreciating Nature, we must construct it as something more comprehendible. Just as we reduce 
God to a religion, so too must we reduce Nature to language in an attempt to comprehend its 
greatness. “The subject is there only by the grace of the author’s language” (Oates, Against 70). 

Oates’s idea of Nature-as-Experience is based on her opposition to Nature-in-Itself. 
Nature cannot exist “in itself’ because it is “filtered through our optical nerves, our ‘senses,’ our 
fiercely romantic expectations” (Oates, Against 71); it is filtered through our understanding and 
language. Oates’s insistence upon Nature-as-experience over Nature-in-itself resonates with 
Heidegger’s conclusions on thing-ness. While Heidegger, in his essay The Origin on the Work 
of Art, is discussing Art, the argument can easily be applied to Oates’s Nature-as-experience 
because both authors conceptualize their subjects as ideas: the thingness of the thing. This 
reification derives from Heidegger’s reference to Kant’s discussion of a “thing-in-itself.” 
Heidegger concludes that “a thing is not merely an aggregate of traits, nor an accumulation of 


properties by which that aggregate arises. A thing [. . .] is that around which the properties have 
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assembled” (Heidegger 148). This is precisely what Oates wants to make clear. Nature is not a 
collection of natural traits. Nature is what surrounds it. This illusive definition suggests that our 
experience and our language are what create an understanding of Nature. Again from 
Heidegger: “Everything that might interpose itself between the thing and us in apprehending and 
talking about it must first be set aside” (Heidegger 151). In Heidegger’s terms, Oates is saying 
that our experience and language are what comes between us and Nature. If, however, we were 
to “set aside” the language and experience, there would be no understanding of Nature. Perhaps 
more precisely: the experience would exist without a point of reference and would therefore not 
exist at all. 

Heidegger insists upon there not being “so much an assault upon the thing as rather an 
inordinate attempt to bring it into the greatest possible proximity to us” (Heidegger 152). In 
order to understand its greatness, we must take the ideal of Nature and lower it to something we 
can understand. Even the seemingly infallible Thoreau, according to Nancy Craig Simmons, 
“has been trapped by conventional allegorizing that returns [Nature] to its cultural role as the 
object [. . .] and swallows its reality in the effort to figure the human quest for spirit” (227). 
Heidegger, too, illustrates the temptation to allegorize. Nature, applied to Heidegger, “makes 
public something other than itself; it manifests something other; it is an allegory” (Heidegger 
145). Nature-in-itself is of questionable existence, then, because we have been taught to see it, 
regardless of its reality. To use Oates’s rhetorical question: ““What else are we to do but 
glamorize and romanticize and generally exaggerate the significance of anything we focus the 
white heat of our ‘creativity’ upon” (Oates, Against 71)? Heidegger’s logic takes up this charge 
by arguing, in Oates’s favor, that being is inherently linked to creation: “Just as a work cannot be 


without being created, but is essentially in need of creators, so what is created cannot itself come 
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into being without those who preserve it” (Heidegger 191). 

Nature-as-Experience can exist, then, because one can “hear it, smell it, sense it, there is 
something there, no mistake about it” (Oates, Against 68). And so Nature must exist as an 
individual experience: Nature-as-Experience. We cannot ever accurately translate that 
experience to one who does not share an appreciation for the Nature experience because the 
language for that person has no meaning. What I mean to say is that the words we assign to 
Nature-as-Experience only have value to those who also have a Nature-as-Experience. For sure, 
the language is communicating an experience by the most effective means possible; the 
language, however, is severely limited by the necessary uniqueness of Nature-as-experience. 
The communication of this experience, then, becomes an art form. For Heidegger, this art “is not 
the reproduction of some particular entity that happens to be at hand at any given time; it is, on 
the contrary, the reproduction of things’ general essence” (162). It is the experience of this 
essence that we attempt to recreate with language and call Nature. No matter the Nature-as- 
Experience being grappled with, the language being used falls short of accurately describing 
Nature-as-Experience. 

Adding another dynamic to the idea of Nature-as-Experience, is Camille Paglia’s brief 
discussion of nature at the beginning of Sexual Personae. This controversial, yet 
groundbreaking book identifies Nature as the beginning and society as an “artificial construction, 
a defense against nature’s power” (1).' Like Oates, Paglia is here placing Nature above the 
human experience. Again, Nature is in control and our human reaction to it — our defense, our 
language — is nearly useless as a “construction” against its “power”. Therefore, we are forced 
into finding a way to share our Nature-as-Experience, on one level, as a survival tactic. This 


language, then, “distinguishes the human being as a human being” (Heidegger 397) and 
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illustrates language’s utilitarian value. 

Because language becomes a basic tool of society, (we use it to comprehend the 
unknown, the “Other’’), it is also regarded as inferior to humans because we “use” it. Language 
is inferior to Nature, then, based on the understood human inferiority to Nature: language is (at 
least) twice removed from Nature. And if we can agree with Oates that nature is “mute, [it] can’t 
talk back” (Oates, Against 71) — at least in regards to our own social language — then it becomes 
clear that our attempt to understand Nature (to “own” it) by reducing Nature to language — whose 
relationship to Nature is even farther removed than our own — becomes a futile attempt at 
controlling the uncontrollable. In Paglia’s terms: “To name is to know; to know is to control” 
(Sexual Personae 5). Simmons also explains the issue by concluding that “naming is a way of 
knowing. What matters is the report. Without it, the experience might as well not have 
happened” (227). With this in mind, it becomes evident that language, while not necessarily 
trustworthy, is important to the Nature-as-Experience idea because — for Paglia’s purposes — the 
experience must be described so that we might avoid future threats and — for Oates’s purposes — 
we might experience a greater entity that “is mute” (Oates, Looking 159). 

Paglia resolves that such an effort to control Nature is impossible when “nature breaks its 
own rules whenever it wants. Science,” she declares, “cannot avert a single thunderbolt” (Sexual 
Personae 5). To Paglia, science becomes “a method of logical analysis of nature’s operations” 
that serves to lessen “human anxiety about the cosmos” (Sexual Personae 5). And to use such an 
inferior tool as language, derived from social necessity rather than Nature, is to reduce Nature to 
something to which it refuses to be reduced because it consistently maintains control; it does so 
by transcending language.” Therefore, Nature-as-Experience, becomes a useful term (if there 


can be one) in describing the heightened sense of being nature-writers try to convey. 
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This said, Oates’s professed resistance to Nature-writing is understandable because it is 
an attempt to place limits on a limitless entity. As a reader, however, once we understand the 
restrictions of composing prose (or poetry) in an attempt to translate Nature-as-Experience, we 
are better equipped to incorporate our own Nature-as-Experience into the author’s language and 
understand her Nature-as-Experience. 

Indeed Oates, in her essay “Looking for Thoreau,” expands on her Nature-as-Experience 
idea and examines Thoreau by looking at both Walden and his Journals. While she heralds him 
as one of America’s finest poets, Oates, in a sense, devalues this icon by insisting on his fiction: 
“If Henry David Thoreau is an emblematic [. . .] figure [. . .] it is partly because the “Henry 
David Thoreau” of Walden is so triumphant a literary creation —[. . .] pieced together [. . .] by [. . 
.] labor out of the journal of many years” (Oates, Looking 157). She questions Thoreau’s Nature 
and decidedly insists that “it is doubtful that Nature is a single entity, a noun congenial to 
capitalization” (Oates, Looking 155). This take on Nature clearly supports her earlier notion of 
identifying the noun, Nature, as the annexed hyphenation, Nature-as-Experience. Just as the 
Thoreau of Walden is a heightened, superior sense of Thoreau, so too is Nature-as-Experience a 
heightened understanding of the lesser noun, Nature. This distinction becomes important in 
maintaining a critical outlook on Environmental studies and allows the critic a degree of 
necessary detachment vital to successful scholarship. It is possible to view Oates’s distinction 
and distrust as a way of pointing out potential problems in some “popular” forms of ecocriticism. 

In a similar way, Nancy Craig Simmons agrees with Oates that Thoreau was engaging in 
the creation of Nature-as-Experience by “reducing nature to an object [. . . by] ‘packaging’ 
Walden for publication” (Simmons 225).? When she claims that the problem for the writer is 


“how to perceive nature [. . . without] the ‘writerly’ mind programmed to translate sensations 
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into human language” (223), Simmons is essentially approaching Nature-as-Experience in a very 
Oatesian fashion; Nature-as-Experience relies on the use of a tool (language) that does not easily 
lend itself to the task (understanding one’s connection to Nature). 

Simmons looks at the idea of “empirical holism” as creating a transformation in Thoreau 
from the transcendental idea of “rational holism” to valuing “facts for their own sake, seeing 
nature not as a veil, but the reality itself, known only through experience” (Simmons 224).* 
Simmons’s conclusion, while not being aware of the connection, asserts that Thoreau suffers 
from the necessity of language because it is difficult to “resist the cultural traps set for the nature 
writer” (Simmons 228). Essentially Thoreau, while realizing the importance of conveying the 
message of nature, is unable to do so — at least to the fullest extent — because language gets in the 
way. The experience Thoreau has at the pond belongs to Nature in that the heightened 
transcendental experience can only be understood by language if the reader has a similar Nature- 
as-Experience to which she or he can compare the language. Again, the understanding of that 
language is not complete. Nature-as-experience cannot be fully communicated, it can only be 
communicated in varying degrees of accuracy. The use of Nature-as-experience, then, allows 
Thoreau to fulfill his goal, as Simmons sees it, of “enabling nature, whose language is 
nonhuman, to speak in his texts” (223) and, at the same time, we realize the difficulty in such an 
attempt. “Thoreau could not be a ‘transparent eyeball’ [because] his writing constantly betrayed 
the influence of human culture on his perceptions” (Simmons 225). 

Before leaving Thoreau, it is important to note that Oates identifies in Walden the attempt 
at controlling Nature. She cites the author: “Nature is hard to be overcome but she must be 
overcome” (qtd. in Oates, Looking 160). This recognition is important because from it, Oates 


concludes: “Nature is abruptly aligned with the feminine, the carnivorous, and the carnal [. . .] 
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one is nonetheless susceptible to temptations from the merely physical, or feminine; urges to 
indulge in [. . .] eating, drinking, and undifferentiated sensuality” (Looking 160). Oates 
introduces Nature as the feminine and immediately identifies the negative side of (the feminine) 
Nature. Once again, we can return to Paglia for support. 

Paglia emphasizes the control held by nature and resolves the reactionary aesthetic 
judgement by asserting that “what is pretty in nature is confined to the skin of the globe upon 
which we huddle. Scratch that skin, and nature’s daemonic ugliness will erupt” (Sexual 
Personae 5). Focusing her discussion in sex and sexuality, Paglia also identifies nature as 
female and asserts that sex is the “point of contact between man and nature, where morality and 
good intentions fall to primitive urges” (Sexual Personae 3). Paglia, too, equates nature with the 
female and the negative. 

This relationship between (female) Nature and (Paglia’s word) urges or (Oates word) 
temptations, becomes clear. By recognizing both the inherent good and evil of Nature, Oates and 
Paglia identify the positive and negative aspects of the point of contact. For Paglia, the point of 
contact is intercourse; for Oates it is language. The act of intercourse, then, becomes Nature-as- 
Experience and can be interpreted as the ideal (love) or the violent (rape). It is at this contact 
point where it is possible to reach a truly enlightened experience by coming to terms with both 
the pleasure and the terror of Nature. The language of the experience then, for Paglia, is the 
interpretation of the Sexual Personae. 

At its best, Nature-as-Experience is a way to explain the clichéd Thoreauvian experience 
in nature. At its worst, Nature-as-Experience dismisses the telling of that experience. Oates, 
while warning against the “limited set of responses” (Against 226) being presented in nature 


writings, seems to be saying that such material is still valuable if only because it is somewhat 
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achievable. Surely Oates values Thoreau’s attempt at relaying Nature-as-Experience to his 
reader. She obviously includes herself when she declares that Nature “pleases us because it 
mirrors our souls” (Oates, Against 71). Kristin Bryant unknowingly identifies in Oates’s fiction 
the novelist’s idea of Nature-as-Experience. Bryant identifies the strong allusion to 
Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abby” — Tintern Falls is the name of the estate in Oates’s novel J Lock 
the Door Upon Myself — and the subsequent connection to the “earthy, natural, solitary, and 
passionate” (Bryant 61) themes evident in Wordsworth’s poem. For support, Bryant discusses 
the heroine’s rejection of the world and the authority it represents in order to “immerse herself in 
nature [ .. . and ] plunge into her natural surroundings” (62). In her attempt at escaping to 
nature, the main character is creating the Nature-as-Experience connection by, as Bryant states, 
completing “her maturation [ .. . | by her immersion in nature, a development of Wordsworth’s 
premise that Nature has the power to create the individual and that by tapping into the natural 
design, we find ourselves” (62-3). Expanding on this logical conclusion of the article, it is clear 
that Oates’s fiction succeeds in the Nature-as-Experience idea by mirroring the heroine’s soul. 
In her essay, “Imaginary Cities: America,” Oates considers the existence of “Nature as 
the timeless though hardly exact counterpart of the City” (11). Her discussion maintains a focus 
on the City-as-environment when being examined in the works of Saul Bellow, Anzia Yezierska, 
Donald Barthelme, Stephen Crane, and Theodore Dreiser. Oates holds the city to a magnifying 
glass and examines it for how it nurtures (human) nature. She considers the cities presented 
within the various texts of these authors as anything from “a kind of hell — yet the only possible 
place for the liberation of a certain kind of independent and courageous [person]” (Oates, 
Imaginary 17), to one “retain[ing] its aura of the sacred: it sometimes seems a place of 


godliness” (Oates, /maginary 18). Oates recognizes that the city is “a multitude of voices” 
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(Imaginary 19) and she contends that “no paper can do it justice” (Imaginary 29). 

“Visions of Detroit,” a short expository piece by Oates, discusses the influence Detroit 
had on the fiction she composed while living there. She begins by describing this environment: 
“Hazy skylines. Chemical-red sunsets. A gritty taste to the air” (Oates, “Visions” 346). Pertinent 
to the discussion is her return to her idea of Nature-as-Experience. “Why the desire to transcribe 
the physical world into the metaphorical? — into language?” (Oates, “Visions” 349). Oates again 
visits the city-as-environment and relates it to Nature-as-Experience by recognizing that “much 
of [her] writing [. . .] centers upon or has been emotionally inspired by Detroit and its suburbs” 
(Oates, “Visions” 348). Oates maintains her Nature-as-Experience stance when she identifies 
nature as “an invention of civilization” (Visions 30) She concludes: “The City cannot be 
comprehended, but [. . . it] can be translated into language” (Oates, Visions 30). 

Perhaps her most effective look at the city and the National Book Award winner in 1970, 
them will be useful in the discussion of Nature as experienced in the city. This is probably her 
most critically active piece with her chosen city of Detroit being identified as one of the book’s 
major characters. The understanding of natural violence and contact are also clearly illustrated 
in “What I Lived For.” In this text, the reader sees a connection to the natural violence of life as 
the main character, Corky, engages in various sexual (and potentially deviant) natural acts. It is 
at this contact point where it is possible to reach a truly enlightened experience by coming to 
terms with both the pleasure and the terror of Nature. 

Because Oates makes bold references to Wallace Stevens in the foundational essay 
“Against Nature,” a close reading of his poetry will nicely complement Oates’s fiction and 
further assert her Nature-as-experience claim. Oates calls directly upon Stevens in the essay 


when she declares: “I’d become the jar in Tennessee.” She later quotes the poet: “In the 
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presence of extraordinary actuality, consciousness takes the place of imagination.” In several 
poems, Stevens asserts the more wilderness focused aspects of nature and, with his language 
proficiency, demonstrates the benefits of focusing on Nature-as-experience. 

By considering Paglia’s take on Nature and Simmons’s take on Thoreau, we can see 
Oates as having defined a specific difficulty in the idea of Nature. By looking at Oates’s fiction 
and Stevens’s poetry, I hope to show how the explication of such an idea as Nature-as- 
experience can allow Nature to have its rightful place above language and above our humanness. 
Nature should truly lose its place as a noun and become a more accurate representation of the 


experience: Nature-as-Experience. 


Endnotes 

' Paglia suggests “a defense against nature” because, as she states, “everyone has killed in order 
to live. Nature’s universal law of creation from destruction operates in mind as in matter” (2). 
Essentially, we are driven by our desire to survive. Because nature must destroy us to continue 
the cycle of creation, we are constantly engaged in a battle against the destructive forces of 
nature. 

* This logical development is based on Paglia’s assertion that “society is an artificial 
construction, a defense against nature’s power” (1). 

> While Simmons does not cite Oates or use the phrase, she does argue the Nature-as-Experience 
idea by concluding that “Thoreau give[s] us a sense of nature as a process rather than a constant 
or given” (229). This “process” verses “constant” dichotomy can be interpreted as the Nature- 
as-Experience (the process of experiencing) verses Nature-as-Itself (the constant noun) 


difference. 
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“I quote at length from Simmons so that the nature of her discussion is clear: “the ‘poet’ of 
[Thoreau’s] earlier Journal is giving way to the ‘naturalist’ of the later career [. . .] as a result of 
Thoreau’s discovery of an alternative construction of what science does, exemplified by 
Alexander von Humboldt. Whereas the ‘rational holism’ that influenced transcendental idealism 
tended to be dualistic, splitting subject from object, and consuming natural facts in the leap to 
higher or spiritual truth, Humboldtian ‘empirical holism’ valued facts for their own sake, seeing 


nature not as a veil, but the reality itself’ (224). 
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THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF COMMUNITY-BASED 
PRACTICE: MUNICIPAL VS. COMMUNITY APPROACHES TO 
PLANNING FOR COMMUNITY IDENTITY 


Claudia B. Isaac and Susanna Kissmann 


Introduction! 

This paper investigates Community Planning Program in the City of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, in light of historically determined identity practices in the region. Identity practice can 
be defined as a form of community based planning that focuses on the protection of self-defined 
historically contested communities against encroachment, commodification, and 
homogenization—erasure. It involves strategic local actions geared toward preserving existing 
valued characteristics and improving undesirable conditions (see Isaac, 2001). Identity practice 
as community-based practice also promotes community control over self-representation and 
participation in larger planning processes (see Fischler, 1995). 

There is a considerable consensus among professional planners and community activists 
in Albuquerque that there is a need to implement truly participatory planning practices within the 
City’s planning structures. There is, however, also remarkable divergence in how different 
actors and stakeholders in the planning process feel that such community-based planning should 
be institutionalized’. This discussion was not unique to Albuquerque. Although Albuquerque 
has engaged in official municipal planning since the 1950s, and sector (neighborhood) planning 
since the 1970s, planning in Albuquerque remains contested terrain. Many historical, low 
income communities still oppose planning efforts and many residents view city planners with 
suspicion, as collaborators with developers and land speculators. Long-range planning has often 


served to deepen existing fractionalization among Albuquerque communities. In response to 
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concerns that Albuquerque was not as effective as it should be in community planning, from 
1995 to 1999 the Albuquerque Planning Department undertook an experiment in community- 
based planning called the Community Planning Program. The program was designed to increase 
City accountability to community interests, and to develop strategies of neighborhood planning 
that both reflect community identities and forge a citywide sense of place and belonging for City 
residents. 

The authors have looked to Albuquerque’s written history as a first lens on how 
communities in the City construct, and promote, their identity. This history leads us to identify 
three origins of community identity: landed identity, migrant identity and commercial identity. 
Each of these three forms of identity implies a different engagement with municipal planning 
practice, and very different ideological bases motivate each. Though all these identity practices 
are evident in Albuquerque’s community planning discourse, we argue that commercial identity 
prevails in municipal practice, often at the expense of non-commercial agendas. This paper 
assesses the Community Planning Program in light of the domination of Albuquerque’s 
municipal planning processes by long standing commercial conceptions of identity. We also 
argue that many of the barriers to the effective institutionalization of community based planning 
stem from planners’ inability to recognize and work with differing definitions of community, 
identity, and participation. Finally, we argue that though the program has been dismantled since 
1999, the underlying premises of the program continue to have merit, and with relatively minor 
adjustments in community communicative practice a reshaped Community Planning Program 
could greatly improve the City’s engagement with it’s non-commercial constituents. 

This paper continues with a brief overview of the varieties of identity practice in 


Albuquerque, then documents the history and implementation of the Community Planning 
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Program. We use that program as a window on how commercial ideology tends to dominate 
planning practice in the City. Finally, we analyze the practice of community planning in 
Albuquerque, and make recommendations to improve that practice, especially regarding how 


such a program could nurture more truly grassroots planning processes. 


Albuquerque’s Community Identity 

Historical Context 

The metropolitan area of Albuquerque New Mexico is a relatively sprawling metropolis 
of approximately 500,000 people. The City is located in the middle Rio Grande Valley, on the 
high desert plateau of New Mexico. The City is surrounded by largely agrarian unincorporated 
areas, and is also bounded by two Native American Reservations, Sandia Pueblo to the north and 
Isleta Pueblo to the south. Albuquerque and its surrounding areas, located in Bernalillo County, 
represent the largest concentration of population in New Mexico. According to a 1997 economic 
census, 38.93% of County of Bernalillo residents identify themselves as Hispanic, 3.66% as 
American Indian, 2.28% as Asian/ Pacific Islander, 3.77% as Black, and 53.73% as White-Not- 
Hispanic (US Department of Commerce, 1998). The history of New Mexico and Albuquerque 
is based in cultural plurality and a settlement pattern that is among the oldest in the Untied 
States. The oft-quoted historic triad of New Mexico (Native American, Hispano, and Anglo 
settlement) fails to capture both the cultural complexity within each of these cultural 
communities, and ignores other communities with long histories in the State and the City. 

The City has experienced several economic and population booms, beginning with an 
early U.S. military presence in the 1850s. The coming of the railroad in 1879 marked an 


explosion in land speculation, forever changing how land use was determined in the City. This 
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new boom accompanied the 1889 establishment of the U of New Mexico, and a health industry 
that grew out of the national tuberculosis crisis. World War II brought a new weapons industry 
and military bases, and post World War I growth fueled manufacturing. 

The 1940s represent an important moment in Albuquerque’s development. The period 
saw a population boom, which led to considerable expansion of the urban boundary. Perhaps 
most important to this analysis, for the first time, Hispanos were no longer largest segment of 
population. These periodic demographic shifts since the late 1800s have lead many to ignore 
Albuquerque’s significant pre-1900s identity. However, Albuquerque has been a permanent 
settlement since 1100, one of the oldest in the United States... The Villa de Albuquerque was 
established, in 1706, on the site of the abandoned Mejia Pueblo. The City Albuquerque 
incorporated in 1912, the result of a commercial sector effort, supported by a U.S. legal structure 
that encroached upon, and in some cases erased, Pueblo and Hispano land tenure. Nonetheless, 
those pre-1900 historical traditions persevere in Albuquerque’s contemporary collective identity. 

From these early beginnings, Albuquerque has experienced a systematic erasure of non- 
commercial identity practices, at least in the public, political culture since the 1850s, despite 
strong efforts on the part of historical communities to preserve their identity and economy (Isaac, 
2001). We argue that this commercial practice shaped the somewhat unintuitive form that the 
Community Planning Program has taken. We also argue that the program was less successful 
than it could have been because it implicitly promised to surface submerged, erased identity 
practices, but was structurally unable to deal with them within its commercial paradigm. 

Our recommendations then, are founded in that base, and suggest community building, 
organization building, and capacity building actions to provide a constructive forum for City- 


wide practices that are respectful of, and resonant with, diverse identities. 
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Identity Practices in Albuquerque 


Commercial Identity 


Commercial Albuquerque has been promoted as a place where all cultures can come 
together in multi-cultural harmony and coexistence. Indeed, since New Mexico achieved 
statehood in 1912, Albuquerque’s business community has promoted its image as a town that 
recognizes difference and welcomes all, regardless of ethnicity. Nonetheless, the overarching 
image, promoted to eastern Anglos, has been a uniform, and harmonious citywide identity. 
Perhaps this commercial identity is best exemplified by an early 1900s flyer, sent by the 
Commercial Club (a forerunner of the Chamber of Commerce), to civic and commercial clubs 
throughout the Midwest. In this flyer, a Native American is depicted looking out over the mesa 
towards the Sandia Mountains, accompanied by the words “Albuquerque offers a lifetime of 
opportunity for the Health Seeker, Businessman, Professional, Investor or the man looking for 
success” (Albuquerque Museum Foundation, 1995). 

This romanticized and commodified image of Albuquerque can only be meaningfully 
understood in the context of Albuquerque’s diverse and often conflictive community history. 
Community practices in Albuquerque have a strong cultural/historical force behind them. 
Identity is usually highly politicized, though not necessarily in a framework accepted by or 
promoted by either bureaucratic entities or progressive organizers. Community, in New Mexico 
and in Albuquerque, must therefore, be defined in terms of contested claims to geographic, 
political, and economic space (Banks 1969, Beck 1969, Boyle 1997, Cordova et al 1997, 
DeMark 1993, Gonzales 1993, Griffiths 1998, Jojola 1997, Kutz 1989, Price 1992, Simmons 
1997). The territorial history of successive encroachments has led to a relatively high degree of 


segregation in Albuquerque. Culturally defined communities have often retrenched from 
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expansive territorial claims to highly restricted, but strenuously defended spaces. The positive 
outcomes of maintained community identity are also often countered by historical infighting 
where strategic alliances may have been more politically effective. 

Though Albuquerque in the 1700s and early 1800s supported a vibrant Hispano wagon 
trade, modern commercial identity practices can be traced to the mid 1800s, with the coming of 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad (Boyle 1997). From that moment, the commercial 
sector in Albuquerque became dominated by land development, military and informational 
services, and tourism. Since many of these activities rely on steady economic growth, an 
expanding labor force, and external recruitment of investment capital, the commercial sector has 
vital interest in presenting Albuquerque in terms of a coherent and harmonious image. In 
Albuquerque, this commercialized identity has often been based in the appropriation and 
commodification of a monolithic construction of constituent (mostly landed) identities, with a 
concomitant erasure of, or submersion of, landed practices rooted in historical agrarian cultural 
economies. 

Albuquerque’s commercial sector is not solely constituted of Anglos, nor is it uniformly 
affluent and powerful. It’s vision and identity practices are, however, coherent, and focused on a 
continuum from overt boosterism to attempts at culturally appropriate marketing. The key 
distinction between commercial identity practices from those of landed and migrant identities 
lies in their outward as opposed to inward focus. 

For instance, since the coming of the railroad, New Mexico has capitalized on Native 
American culture. Tours embarking from Albuquerque to visit Pueblos became extremely 
popular in the railroad years (Albuquerque Museum Foundation, 1995). Unfortunately, the 


image portrayed by Albuquerque of Native Americans reflected the form, rather than the social 
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and cultural realities, of these communities. The cultural and political complexity of Pueblo 
communities, as well as the social and political challenges faced by Native Americans were 
displaced in the non-Native imagination; replaced by a mythology of harmony, and reduced to 
commercially exploited images. 

Albuquerque’s commercial identity functions within a strong, market-driven culture, yet, 
materially, commercial identity draws extensively on the appropriation of non-confrontational 
aspects of non-commercial identity practices. This appropriation is usually, if not always, highly 
respectful—a celebration of Albuquerque’s cultures. Nonetheless, these non-commercial 
practices are, through appropriation, stripped of their oppositional or political content. In this 
context, then, posadas and luminarias have become tourist draws, Pueblo culture has become 
defined as artisan industry, and the city’s ethnic and religious identity has been commodified in 
street festivals held each summer at the downtown Civic Plaza. 

It is not surprising that the organizational manifestations of this commercial identity rest 
in business-related organizations, such as the Chamber of Commerce, Albuquerque Economic 
Development, the Albuquerque chapter of the National Association of Industrial and Office 
Properties, The Homebuilder’s Association, and Neighborhood Associations initiated in new 
subdivisions on the city’s affluent edges, often by developers, who market Albuquerque’s 
cultural and environmental resources to amenity migrants. An exemplary case of this 
commercially initiated community organization can be found in the development, resident 
recruitment, and economic development activities organized by the development firm of 
AMREP, in the neighboring City of Rio Rancho. 

Given its reliance on commercial networks for community practice, it is not surprising 


that the commercial sector looks to government as a potential locale for asserting its specific 
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understanding of identity. It is also no surprise that municipal planning structures look to 
commercial identity in its search for representations of the public interest. Departments engaged 
in planning and redevelopment in the City bureaucracy are no exception. 
These interactions have engendered a set of social struggles over issues of particular 
concern to planners. These are: 
« The struggle over who will define the characteristics of community and 
community membership; and 
« The politics of land use, development, and the legitimization of specific 
spatial practices in a shifting economic terrain. 
These struggles can best be understood in historical terms. How one “reads” the history 
of community formation in Albuquerque depends on whose voice (what identity) is speaking: 
Native, Hispano, Anglo, African American, Asian; or landed, working class migrant, 


professional, commercial. 


Submerged Identities 


The discussion above locates the commercial underpinnings of Albuquerque’s planning 
ideology, and helps explain why non-commercial identity practices are poorly represented in 
planning, even in community planning. Few community planning practices in the City have 
been designed to do grassroots, community driven development. With the possible exception of 
the sector planning process, there are few established successfully articulated mechanisms or 
channels for the expression of non-commercial identity practices within the bureaucracy. 
Nonetheless, these practices exist, in fact thrive. Albuquerque has a thriving culture of 


community-based organizations, particularly in the historic communities that were part of the 
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pre-railroad integrated region along the Rio Grande. These communities have, however, an 
uneven, and often contested, relationship with City planning entities. For instance, when one 
downtown community resident and activist was asked how to describe his community, he said: 

“First, I would say neglected by the City of Albuquerque . . . (because) ... it is very 
much, if not entirely working class. I think that it’s probably, how would you say ... looked 
down upon in fear by... by a majority of the people in Albuquerque. It’s also for the most part, I 
think, a welcome place for new immigrants. I would say it’s much warmer and more welcoming 
than people imagine. 

Community based organizations recognize the importance of community based planning, 
use that term, and struggle to find ways to make it happen. At the same time, many community- 
based organizations in Albuquerque are vehemently anti-planning—they see the same 
bureaucracy that’s desperately trying to reach out to them as either their enemy or allied with 


their enemy. 


Landed Identity 


Identity practices in landed communities tend to be based, at least in part, on territorial 
defense, expressed in partisan political practice, and designed to ensure the continuance of 
historical agrarian social structures. These identity practices may be geared either to separatist 
self-protection against encroachment (See Cordova, 1996), and/or as counter-hegemonic 
assertions of the landed identity as the true, universal Albuquerque identity. 

For instance, Felipe Gonzales (Gonzales, 1993) has noted that until the 1930s, Hispano 
communities maintained much of their traditional character, including the maintenance of the 


acequia system, predominance of the Spanish Language, Catholic religion, a patronage-based 
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political system and mutual aid societies. At that time, these communities were highly 
independent, and often distinct from community-building process represented by Mexican 
immigrants from other parts of New Mexico and the Southwest, or by Mexican immigrants 
directly from Mexico. Subsistence agriculture had declined significantly, however, through 
Anglo monopoly of commercial farming and a federal and state regulatory system that was, in 
many ways, incompatible with the community organization of the acequia irrigation system. 
Thus, though the middle class was well established in these communities, it was no longer 
primarily based on merchant trade or land grant holdings. Rather, the Hispano middle class 
maintained its status through entry into professions in law, education, journalism and politics, as 
well as through Anglo intermarriage. 

Ironically, despite the obvious land speculation of the New Town location, the 
abandonment of Old Town by new Anglo commercial interests may have helped to preserve the 
Hispano social structure and its “integrative ties.” Gonzales (1993) describes these as home 
ownership, traditional yearly religious festivals, a political system evolved from a traditional 
patron structure, and a historical Anglo presence which helped maintain a rural lifestyle and 
facilitated organization into Neighborhood Associations. Although poverty is high and on the 
increase in traditional communities (see Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 1997), 
these integrative ties have helped communities to remain socially stable, and have generated 
networks of economic mutual assistance that cushion persistent poverty. In 1948, the City of 
Albuquerque began to annex Hispano communities. Though prior political systems, acequia- 
based land tenure, and social ties were often preserved, these land-based practices became more 


difficult to maintain as annexation moved forward. 
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Though located outside of the juridical boundaries of the City of Albuquerque, the 
proximate Pueblos face a tension between internal and external pressures to incorporate into the 
regional political economy, vs. maintaining historically resonant autonomy. Sandia Pueblo, 
located to the north of Albuquerque, has recently moved one step forward in its claim to land in 
the East Mountain area of Albuquerque, a region of significant development pressure. Isleta 
Pueblo, located directly to the south of Albuquerque, recently won a law suit against the City of 
Albuquerque over water quality in the Rio Grande, based on their use of those waters for 
religious purposes. Albuquerque is now required to treat its wastewater to ensure that the River 
to the south can safely be bathed in. These Pueblo claims manifest not only New Mexico tribes’ 
continued political discourse on a state level, but are also prime examples of identity practices 
rooted in defense founded in landedness. 

Landed identity organizations, (such as the Atrisco Land Rights Center, the Tonantzin 
Land Rights Center, The Atlixco Coalition, the SAGE Coalition, and periodic independence 
movements of semi-rural communities along the City’s southwest border), are organized around 
the protection of agrarian political economy and territory’. They also represent a strong and 
longstanding history of land rights and water rights activism. Other organizations, such as the 
Rio Grande Community Development Corporation, focus their attention on maintaining the 
economic feasibility of agrarian social and economic organization in the face of urban growth 
pressures. Neighborhood Associations and Community Based Organizations in the historical 
landed villages (surrounding what is now Albuquerque’s downtown core) organize politically to 
ensure neighborhood stability and protect against gentrification. 

These movements attempt to protect resources and/or protect territory. They are not 


simple celebrations of identity, but rather are assertions, often-oppositional assertions, of that 
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identity. In addition, cultural practices are often organized around the preservation of historical 
identity. Annual festivals, religious processions (posadas), feast days, continue, often remaining 
based in the marking of agrarian and religious calendars. These events assert the continued 
cultural importance of historical spatial and agrarian connection. Organizations such as the 
Indian Pueblo Cultural Center and the Hispanic Cultural Center serve to remind elders and 
educate youth about landed community history and of the need to preserve the landed life-style. 
Though there are tourist aspects to many of these activities, the focus is primarily internal to 
landed communities. 

As one community activist noted about church-based fiestas: 

“T like it. I enjoy that time, and what I enjoy about it is that my family all 
gets together and we have a booth and we sell frito pies and buritos and we all 
contribute to that booth and also the labor on that day.... We have bands, we 
have a committee that takes care of the music. We have a committee that has a 
dunk tank, just different activities; cake walk, a garage sale or rummage sale. 
And then after everything happens the church takes us to dinner. We celebrate 
that it was a success. It’s really nice. And I love the catechism class too, because 
I work with young children. I usually get the kindergarten and first grade and 
they’re so beautiful. It’s really enjoyable, and I learn from them also, so I like 
that... And then we have different little activities like at the end of the year we 
have a little picnic at the park and things like that.” 

This informant emphasized that these church traditions connect community members 
across generations, and have been historical traditions since the founding of the community 


before the Railroad. 
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Migrant Identity 


As Albuquerque developed its commercial presence (through the railroad, the military, 
national labs, the health industry and the U of New Mexico), working class communities grew in 
rings out from the Rio Grande corridor (Williams 1986, Gonzales 1993). Other migrants were 
professionals seeking new managerial employment opportunities in the post W.W.II. economy. 
In comparison with strong political organization of landed communities, low-income migrant 
communities have tended to be somewhat invisible in the Albuquerque planning scene, though 
there is a strong presence of professional progressive migrants in planning debates. 

As Price notes: 

“For urban immigrants in the last twenty years, Albuquerque has often 
been a lonely place, filled with strange tensions, intimations of hostility, and the 
uncomfortable feeling that there is an unwritten code of conduct that no one will 
help you find or decipher. Still, it’s a laid-back town, comfortably Western, and 
those taken for insiders appear to be happy and at ease, though oddly distant even 
if welcoming and friendly. Everyone seems to be speaking a different language, 
or not really speaking at all. And the physical city itself resembles a Chinese box 
of ingrown neighborhoods and districts all separated by superhighways, 
commercial strips, and formidable distances.” (1992, 116). 

Urban Indians in Albuquerque share the fate of their counterparts in the rest of the United 
States, and with many other migrant communities in the City. They are dispersed and invisible, 
with political representation far distant from their actual place of residence, and suffer extremely 


high levels of unemployment and poverty (Urban Indian Fact Sheet, 1998). 
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The contradiction between promoted image and experience is clear—Albuquerque is 
friendly and livable for migrants, but also alienating and exclusionary. “Such contradictions are 
consistent with Albuquerque’s historical crisis of reputation and identity” (Price 1992, 117). 

As noted above, and affirmed by conversations with community activists and 
Albuquerque’s Community Planners, working class migrations to Albuquerque have been 
ethnically diverse, united more by shared work-place experiences, shared experiences of human 
rights abuses, and relatively low access to human services (see Kutz, 1989). An important, 
though ambiguous, counter to migrant invisibility is their participation in Neighborhood 
Associations. These Associations are registered with the City, and though predominantly 
composed of homeowners, have been active advocates of built environment improvements, 
access to capital facilities funds, and mobilization against undesirable land uses. 

Perhaps because of an uneven sense of welcome in neighborhood associations, combined 
with a sense that problems identified in such associations don’t always reflect migrant 
community members needs, identity in these communities are often expressed through ethnically 
organized mutual assistance organizations (such as Latinos Unidos, The LatinoAmericano 
Association for Economic Development, the Vietnamese Mutual Aid Association and the Asian 
American Associations). These organizations of Cuban, Central American, Pan-Asian and 
Mexican immigrants are the most recent manifestation of formal and informal immigrant 
organizing, succeeding earlier immigrant networks of German Jews, African Americans, 
Armenians, and Italians. 

Coalitions such as the Immigrant Rights Coordinating Council, the Community Health 
Partnership, Enlace Comunitario, the Landlord Tenant Hotline and the Southwest Organizing 


Project have emerged to mobilize within these communities around the legal rights of 
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immigrants and working people, to assure fair access to human services, and to ensure 
environmental justice in working class immigrant communities. These communities come 
together to provide mutual support and to advocate for better access to services through a 
number of faith based organizations, such as Albuquerque Interfaith, Congregation Albert, 
Jewish Family Services, and the New Mexico Conference of Churches. 

In addition to providing mutual support and services, community organizations in 
Albuquerque’s migrant communities have historically been places where citizens can affirm 
identity that is not necessarily geographically defined. The City hosts a number of “ethnic 
festivals”, including a Greek festival, June “‘Teenth Celebrations, etc. These activities, though 
sometimes linked to government-sponsored events, ensure continued identity practices based in 
memory and history. They help to create protective politics, often geographically externally 
focused, based in creating safe haven and assuring human rights. 

Many migrants to Albuquerque over the last several decades have been professionals, 
drawn to the cultural diversity and environmental quality of the city, as well as to jobs linked to 
the university of New Mexico, Sandia Labs, and the growing hi-tech industries here. Though 
many of these professional migrants ally themselves with the commercial identity described 
above, many also participate in organizations designed to preserve the cultural and natural 
amenities that drew them to Albuquerque such as 1000 Friends of New Mexico, the Sierra Club, 
Revisioning New Mexico and PACE. These organizations also often seek, explicitly, to ally 
with historical and traditional communities in the city, particularly landed communities. 

In addition to the organization forms listed above, despite their tendency to privilege 
some community member interests over others, Neighborhood Associations also have essential 


legitimacy and credibility with City agencies, and so may be the most effective means of 
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political access, at least in the near term, for the expression of migrant identity in community 
planning. Both progressive professional immigrants and working class immigrants interact, to a 
greater or lesser degree, with City programs through their neighborhood associations 
(particularly through the Community and Family Services Department) around community 
redevelopment activities such as the promotion of business incubation, affordable housing and 
community health initiatives, and a Block Leaders program. 

Thus, though many Albuquerque residents feel disenfranchised from the commercially 
dominated planning process we believe that the Community Planning Program represented one 
of the most promising attempts to surface and acknowledge the variety of identity practices in 
Albuquerque. Despite barriers to its successful implementation, Program planners attempted to 
find a workable synthesis between Albuquerque’s community identities, rather than impose one 
set of identity practices over others. The following section looks to ways to improve the 
Community Planning Program’s ability to do just that, by examining the divergent, and often- 


contradictory goals that have informed the program to date. 


The Albuquerque Community Planning Program 

The Community Planning Program, part of the Policy Planning Division of the Planning 
Department of the City of Albuquerque, was instituted in 1995 to address many of the challenges 
of identify practice in Albuquerque. The Program divided the City into ten Community Planning 
Areas, each with an assigned Community Planner. In addition, three Community Planners were 
placed in City departments outside of planning“, to respond to community concerns in citywide 


programs. 
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Despite the best efforts of the Community Planning Program, difficulties led to the 
dismantling of the Program in 1999. We argue that a key source of dispute over how to 
incorporate Albuquerque’s diverse public into a truly participatory planning process stemmed 
from the historical contradictions in identity practices described above, and the hegemony of 


commercial ideology that tended to co-opt other practices. 


Chronology 

The Community Planning Program evolved out of discussions that traversed three 
Mayoral Administrations. Louis Saavedra (1990-1994) took a strong management approach to 
City Government. Martin Chavez (1993-1996) ran on a promise to transform City Planning 
processes and to streamline development review. The program survived a few years into the 
next mayoral administration of Jim Baca: (1997-2000), who focused his administration on 
downtown development (see Isaac 2001) The dismantling of the Program in 1999 was 
undertaken in large part on the initiative of dissatisfied City Councilors. 

According to a senior City employee, beginning in the early 1990s Albuquerque City 
Council and Staff, concerned with decentralizing planning, began to discuss the possibility of 
moving to a district approach to planning in Albuquerque. At issue were sector” and area plans 
that were not being effectively implemented and coordinated, as well as a concern for uneven 
distribution of resources. District Planning was to pull together agencies across and outside the 
city government to promote a collaborative approach to planning. The initiative proposed to 
assign a representative to each planning district for sector plans and to serve as the representative 
"to the community.” This decentralized approach was also proposed as a means of improving 


local coordination between different agencies of the city bureaucracy. 
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In 1991 a survey of seven cities across the country was conducted to identify the way in 
which district planning and public participation were structured in these cities. A senior city 
employee indicated that the Portland Oregon model influenced Albuquerque district-planning 
ideas, particularly within the City Council. Portland had 10 districts and relied heavily on public 
participation in the formation and adoption of plans. Early memos discussing District Planning 
emphasized government coordination and efficiency, but references were also made to the need 
to generate a sense of local community identity within districts (See Balizer, 1996). One memo 
also suggested naming a Planning Service Delivery Task Force to ensure this coordination 
function. District Planning was proposed as a source of technical assistance to neighborhoods to 
allow them to plan for themselves. Another goal was to enhance the "unique qualities" of 
communities to forge a common identity, while at the same time developing that community’s 
allegiance to the city. 

Concern for the productivity and accountability of planning staff and for the distribution 
of planning resources led to an initial suggestion of the re-organization of the planning 
department. The idea was to merge two existing Planning Divisions into the District Planning 
Division. Albuquerque would be divided into five or six planning districts; each would be 
assigned two senior level planners. District planning teams would be assisted by the formation 
of two advisory groups—a Citizens Advisory Group (formed by neighborhood residents, 
business people and developers) and a Public Service Group (consisting of public service 
agencies). Though this reorganization never happened, it reflects a longstanding set of 
discussions about the best bureaucratic form for Albuquerque’s community planning functions. 

Under the administration of Mayor Alex Saavedra, the City Council moved forward to 


study community planning. This initiative, conceived initially as an add-on to District Planning, 
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appears to have also had independent, urban design focused impetus from within Planning 
Department. In 1993, the City Council resolved to "identify, protect and promote distinct 
neighborhood character, natural resources, multi-cultural assets and recreational opportunities 
which define the unique communities of Albuquerque” (See Balizer, 1996). A Senior Planner in 
the Advanced Planning Division was charged with pursuing this goal. At the same time, the 
Planning Department contracted with the Southwest Land Research, Inc.° to study District 
Planning. The Director of the Planning Department under Mayor Baca was an influential 
participant in Community Identity study. That project can be seen as an articulation of his vision 
of a unified City Identity (McCabe, 1989), in which he proposed a physical/morphological 
system for understanding Albuquerque as a coherent set of visibly identifiable communities. 

In 1993, 150 people attended four public meetings organized by the Southwest Land 
Institute to solicit community input on community identity. Participants were asked questions 
that later became the basis for community identity centered on where people worked, shopped, 
lived and played, identifying broad geographic areas, and to locate favorite streets and places. 
Participants were then presented with definitions of community and streetscapes, and asked to 
identity what made their community unique. Shared interests were identified as important 
centers, landmarks, landscapes, cultural traditions, churches and architectural styles. 

From February through September 1994, while the Community Identity Project was 
underway, newly elected Mayor Martin Chavez convened the Mayor’s Planning Advisory 
Committee (MPAC). MPAC arose out of the Mayor’s campaign promise to transform and 
streamline development planning functions in the City, and was charged with making 


recommendations to restructure City Planning functions, improve coordination of City Services, 
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to restructure the development review process, and to improve the City’s participation in regional 
planning efforts. 

After almost a year of deliberation, MPAC advised the Mayor to build the "Community 
Identity Program" in order to implement community based planning throughout the planning- 
related City bureaucracy. Under MPAC deliberations, the broader term Community Based 
Planning (defined in such a way to facilitate both developer and neighborhood buy-in) came to 
replace the term Community Identity. The Committee recommended that the Mayor initiate 
several steps to implement community based planning, beginning with an immediate shift to sub- 
area planning for the entire Albuquerque-Bernalillo County area. The committee also 
recommended the implementation of the Community Identity Program, appointment of a 
Mayor's Community Development Coordinator to manage the transition to community based 
planning within and outside of City government, creation of interdisciplinary community-based 
teams accountable to a Community Development Cabinet, and allocation of funds to implement 
community driven planning projects through the Capital Improvement Program (Brown et al, 
1994). The Mayor accepted the MPAC report in 1994, and City Council adopted the 
Community Identity report in 1995. The MPAC Report focused on developing structures to 
ensure community empowerment and facilitating of communication between city and citizens. 
The Community Identity Report emphasized infrastructure and service delivery, inter- 
departmental coordination, and, increase improvement of administrative structure. 

Under the auspices of the adoption of the Community Identity Project, the City Council 
set the administrative framework for the Community Planning Program by appropriating funds to 
create 10 Community Planner positions, and establishing a Community Based Planning Program 


within the Albuquerque Planning Department. This Division was charged with implementing 
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the Community Planning Program, and with coordinating with newly implemented community 
based policing and with on-going City Councilor constituency services. Newly hired community 
Planners were to be based both in community planning areas and in several city divisions 
concerned with service provision. Planning initiatives such as infill and sector planning were to 
be based in the Community Planning program. 

The City Council has played an important role in shaping Community Planning Program. 
Under the Community Identity Initiative, City Councilor's were to chair Community Partnerships 
and to meet periodically with City staff to evaluate the Program. City Council members were 
also very involved in defining the boundaries for community planning districts, and set the 
administrative structure for Community Planning.’ 

The Community Planning Program came together out of a number of City and Council 
initiatives. Nevertheless, despite widespread interest, the program, in the words of one Senior 
Planning Staff, “treading water” through much of its history. There was considerable tension 
between high level Planning Department staff and City Councilors about who would control the 
direction and leadership of the Community Planning Program, concerns related to a fear of loss 
of control in mobilizing public action. Conversely, staff with the Program feared that City 
Councilors would attempt substantive changes to Community Planning outputs that would 
undermine both the Community Planners and community participation. This struggle made 
compromise solutions difficult between the two entities, and according to one city employee, the 
City Councilors felt that they are being squeezed out of the decision making loop. 

In this uncertain political environment, during April 1998 budget deliberations, the 


Council gave the recently hired Planning Director six months to prove the continued validity of 
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the program. He was committed to the program, and prepared a strategic plan for presentation to 
the councilors to ensure the Program’s continuation and improvement. 

As noted above, the program functioned with ten community planners, based in the City 
Planning Department, until 1999, when five of the ten community planners were re-assigned to 
the Community and Family Services Department to work on redevelopment efforts. The 
remaining community planners were absorbed into other divisions of the Planning Department. 
The overarching structure of the Community Planning Program, however, has been dismantled 


(Soussan, 1999). 


Structure and Implementation 

The Community Planning Program was developed around the activities of ten 
Community Planners, most of whom were newly hired for this program. The job description for 
the Community Planner positions emphasizes technical planning skills and community 
facilitation skills (City of Albuquerque Human Resources Department, 1995). The purpose of 
hiring community planners, as identified by the Planning Department, was to facilitate 
communication between citizens and the government, and to help coordinate city agencies to 
meet needs of citizens within their areas. 

Policy for the Community Planning Program was generated on the staff level by a 
Steering Committee composed of the Chief Administrative Officer, the Director of the Planning 
Department, and the Director of the Planning Division of the Department of Family and 
Community Services. The Steering Committee was charged with promoting inter-agency 
communication, consolidating meetings with the public, and providing a technical assistance 


pool for solving community problems. The Steering Committee also coordinated with a 
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Government Response Team, composed of middle level inter-departmental staff and designed to 
coordinate City services for Planning Areas, which helped operationalize the Community 
Planning program and initiated joint, inter-disciplinary actions® A Quality Growth Committee, 
composed of the Directors of five Departments with Planning Functions, also met periodically to 
discuss citywide planning issues. The Planning Director chaired this Committee, which held no 
representation from the Department of Family and Community Services. 

The vehicle by which the Community Planning Program was implemented in Community 
Planning Areas is the Community Partnership. In a 1995 City Council resolution, Partnerships 
are suggested as a vehicle for reinforcing and expanding "positively" the growth of 
"neighborhood associations and other special purpose community organizations" (Community 
ID Handout, 1997). Partnerships had eight to fifteen members, and were chaired or co-chaired 
by the City Councilor(s) in whose District the Planning Area is located. The area’s Community 
Planner staffs each Partnership. 

The Community Planning Partnerships were also intended to solicit participants with 
allegiance to professional associations within the business community, especially associations of 
planners, architects, and developers concerned with the quality of the built environment. 
Because Neighborhood Associations tend to have relatively low non-homeowner membership, 
renters tended to be under-represented. Religious, social and cultural groups, though mentioned 
as potential participants, were also under-represented. 

The partnerships were intended to work with city staff in multiple departments to design 
action oriented, strategic and visionary plans. Partnership meetings were ideally to be held 
monthly to "prioritize issues, identify trends, establish goals and objectives" (Community ID 


Document, 1997) for each community planning area. In addition, some Planning Areas also had 
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District Based Neighborhood Coalitions, where the various Neighborhood Associations within a 
planning area could join efforts to make specific neighborhood requests to their City Councilors. 

The Partnerships remained in various stages of formation throughout the Program’s life. 
Some planning areas never had functioning partnerships. In some cases, partnerships were seen 
as replicating existing community organizing efforts (from neighborhood associations and 
coalitions of neighborhood associations), and therefore decided not to meet on a monthly basis. 

Despite the variable development of the Partnerships, the Community Planners began a 
series of steps toward the development of strategic plans for each Planning Area. The 
Community Planners each conducted a SWAT’ analysis in their Planning Areas, and produced 
"Blue Prints” for their Areas. According to one interviewee, these Blue Prints synthesized 
existing published knowledge about the Planning Areas (demographics, housing, infrastructure, 
etc.), designed, according to one informant "...to lead to strategic plans, and to inform the 
Capital Improvement Program and other budget allocations.” Each Blue Print ended with a set 
of “priority issues and action agendas, intended to serve as the basis for continued strategic 
planning.” 

The next planned step in the Community Planning process was to be to conduct several 
Planning Area Summits to broaden a public process, using the Blueprints as talking points. As 
such, the summits were to be based on the partnerships but also to grow from there. Summits 
were also intended to bring feedback about the Blueprints from the City Council to community 
participants for discussion. Plans for the summits were put on hold as the political support of the 
program began to wane. They were never carried out. 

In addition to Area-specific Strategic Planning Efforts, the Department-based Community 


Planners coordinated Citywide efforts such as implementation of HUD projects and a series of 
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community workshops on Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design (CPTED). The 
HUD projects were initially organized through Partnerships, but the process was seen by several 
interviewees as encumbered by City Councilors. Initial turnout was low and attended by “the 
usual community leaders.” The project had success and reached new community members only 
when it organized outside of Partnerships. 

The Community Planning Staff also made a series of visits to other cities to observe 
successful community planning programs. One such visit introduced the Community Planners, 
as well as business and community leaders, to community planning efforts in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. One staff person noted that the Community Planning Staff was also "explor(ing) 
using (appropriated) money for advanced project definition", in order to increase public 
involvement in Partnerships or designing more effective participation channels. When 
interviewed in 1998, an underlying goal of many of the Community Planners was to establish a 
clear identity for their Planning Areas, increase representative participation, build strong 


community leadership, and resolve the issue of City Councilor control. 


Community Planning As An Expression Of Community Identity Practices 

The language of distinct but shared identities can be found throughout the documentation 
of the City’s community planning program, which refers to the “unique” qualities of the 
communities that have been established in the ten community planning districts in the City. The 
City’s web site on Community Based Planning stated: “A central goal of this program is to 
enhance the unique sense of community identity in each of the areas. Special design and 
development of public facilities, buildings, activity centers, streetscapes and other elements of 


the built environment are being used as a way to achieve this goal” (Community Planning Web 
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Page, 1998). Though admirable goals, the conflicted history of community identity practices in 
Albuquerque leads us to question how, if each of these areas already has a unique identity, those 
identities could be enhanced through bureaucratic planning process or through physical design. 

None of the City entities that deliberated Community Planning ever resolved this central 
tension between neighborhood-centered vs. citywide definitions of identity. Beyond a shared 
desire to celebrate and express unique community identities, there was considerable dispute 
within the bureaucracy over how “unique” was to be understood within the city bureaucracy. 
Many community activists, especially from landed and working class migrant communities, 
expressed concern at the time about whether the language of uniqueness has become a code for 
homogenizing Albuquerque’s identity, or for co-opting identities through policies based in 
misunderstood or unknown historical patterns. This sense of manufactured identity was 
reinforced in the 2001 community interviews. 

The Community Planning Program was designed to address planning problems by 
focusing community attention on points of common ground. As such, there were contradictory 
principles inherent in the Community Planning Structure: attempts to surface and celebrate 
divergent practices, and attempts to forge a citywide identity that would make Albuquerque a 
mainstream city (See Price, 1992, 25-40). The program struggled, from the beginning, with the 
danger of reifying identity through the artifacts of diversity (architectural styles, subdivision 
history, festivals...). Precisely because “common ground” implies setting aside contradictory 
senses of identity and vision, an over-emphasis on shared identity tended to submerge the 
complexity of community practices. Given the City’s commercially driven identity history, this 


latter goal tended to prioritize commercial identity in the Program. 
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The commercial sector has always had a strong interest in controlling the City’s planning 
process, a phenomenon noted by one community member, commenting on how difficult it is to 
find a community-driven voice within the bureaucracy: 

““What’s happened here I think is the City has, because they were of course 
forced to or whatever, decided to put the planning in the hands of the community. 
That was a pretty powerful thing and I think pretty wise. What I see now is that 
you'll have a planner who went to school, learned about planning, now has come 
and is working for the City, (and) is trying to work with the or neighborhood 
community groups in getting things done... It’s become so political that I doubt 
that they’re very effective at (it).... It would be very tough I think to be a planner 
for this City.... you piss off a developer, they’re gonna call. This piece isn’t 
gonna happen. I saw this piece happen in our own project.” 

Some assert that commercial development interests have dominated Albuquerque’s 
planning process since it became a self-conscious practice in the 1960s (Price, 1992). Thus 
through the search for a common ground and the strength of the political interests of the 
commercial sector, the Community Planning Program came to manifest commercial 
appropriation of landed and ethnic working class identity, expressed in the bureaucratic structure, 
though not in the philosophies or strategies, of the Program. 

Though the promotion of “identity events” is not a bad cultural practice in itself, the 
appropriation of such events to focus on tourism, invite investment and promote amenity 
migration suppresses their oppositional and self-protective nature. Thus, though similar if not 
identical in material form to the more inwardly focused practices on which they are based, 


commercial identity practices are often not consistent with their historical forms, nor productive 
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expressions of community identity. The original practices developed as assertions against 
commodification and homogenization of culture and identity. 

The key point here is that a citywide shared identity, based in the celebration of diverse 
cultural and practices, can only be possible to the extent that the underlying conflicts between 
communities are acknowledged and addressed. That these conflicts still exist is clear in the 
opening story of this paper. Albuquerque’s Community Planners attempted (and in their reduced 
numbers and changed mandate continue to attempt) to devise a truly participatory planning 
process in the context of contradictory community identities, and of either oppositional or 
hegemonic identity practices. Structural circumstances thwarted that attempt. 

The idea of cultural harmony in Albuquerque has been promoted so assiduously for so 
long, it is often difficult for those working in the City Bureaucracy to conceive of any other 
interpretation of Albuquerque’s historical identities. It is no wonder, therefore, that planners 
have had such difficulty finding support for finding feasible ways to build community through 
the planning process. Communities already celebrate and exhibit their “unique” identities. The 
Community Planning program, however, remained unsupported in its acknowledgment of these 
multiple histories, not through appropriation of cultural artifacts and images, but through open 


and truly representative citywide discourse. 


Analysis And Recommendations 

Though the Community Planning Program is no longer a major force defining Planning 
in the City, it still seems useful to evaluate the program in terms of its structure and its potential 
for addressing common concerns in the framework of a community driven planning discourse. 


This section links the challenges and obstacles surfaced in interviews with those working with 
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and in the program to the historical dilemmas presented by the dominance of commercial identity 
practices in Albuquerque’s political arena. We use that analysis to generate suggestions for 


rethinking community planning practice in Albuquerque. 


Community Based Planning As A Practice Of Community Building: Community-Driven 
or City-Driven Agendas? 
This quote by one of the Community Planners illuminates the contradictory, and often 
frustrating position of community based planners between the community and the bureaucracy: 
“The Community Planning Initiative is not community based planning. 
Community Planning is an artificial initiative. (It)... does not come form the 
community. Government decided on it and they manipulate it.” 
Community members, when interviewed, reinforced this position. As one noted: 
“(This) lead me to one conclusion, which is, whereas I think the City 
needs to fund these things (community based planning) more, I don’t think the 
City should control it as much. There’s a lot of discussion about (it), there (are) a 
lot of words in the programs, and a lot of staff that talks about community based 
planning development, but in the end, most of the City staff, emanating from the 
top, is, I think, real schizophrenic at best, (in their) thinking on this, and at worst, 
a terrible desire to still control very much what occurs. Which means that even 
after they have funded an organization they often just won’t let that organization 
do what they think is best, or in consult or with leadership from the community, 
do what they think is best.... When they see something going on that they don’t 


like, (they) pretty much call people to the table and tell them to shape up; or just 
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make it very difficult for people to ... do anything that the city might not like.... 
Obviously there’s individuals within that. That’s one of the problems and I think 
that’s just a very common dynamic in all government funding. I think it’s a 
problem of groups taking government funding.” 

The intermediary position of City Planners between the bureaucracy and the communities 
they serve, can, itself, be investigated through the lenses of two distinct subject positions (see 
Rosaldo 1993), that of community based organizations, and that of the City bureaucracy. 

Social Movement theorists have debated the extent to which community based social 
action must necessarily be autonomous from existing governmental agencies (seen as structures 
of existing power), or should establish linkages with governmental structures in order to increase 
the likely efficacy of their efforts (See Kling and Fischer, 1993). We would like to introduce the 
idea that there are inevitable conflicts in state-run community planning entities, and that the 
inherent and structural power differentials within a city cannot be played out without active and 
strategic attempts to transform municipal planning structures. This debate, however, leaves 
unanswered how municipal planning agencies can be transformed to respond more effectively to 
legitimate community claims for self-definition and self-determination. 

Community based planning, by necessity, involves an interface (and often a 
confrontation) between municipal vs. grassroots agendas, leading to dilemmas regarding how 
agendas are set in the public sphere, and confronting the contradiction between community 
mobilization and social advocacy or representation. This dilemma is related to how one defines 
planning’s client, but goes further into the political and power motivations for promoting 
community based planning. Most local social movements organize themselves to improve their 


control over the planning and development that occurs in their communities. This is a recurrent 
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theme from the community side of the discourse. We have found though, that on the 
bureaucratic side of the discourse, participatory planning is seen as a way to solicit input and 
facilitate consensus, leaving actual planning and implementation decisions in the sole domain of 
professionals. This attitude reflects a common tension between co-optation and accommodation 
in community based planning within bureaucratic structures. 

The experience of the Albuquerque Community Planning Program rested largely with 
struggles over the control of information, struggles over the definition of identity, and struggles 
over who is charged with representing sub-community constituencies (defined in terms of 
ethnicity, class, gender and political agenda). There was little consensus among the staff and 
officials interviewed for this article about the feasibility or advisability of democratizing the flow 
of information, participation, and identity in Albuquerque’s planning process. 

One former elected official stated that the Community Planning program was successful 
in empowering community participants to the extent that it did not threaten City agendas: 

“Community Identity is working to the extent that it’s working because 
nobody in those neighborhoods have anything at stake, they own their homes.... 
So the real stakeholders in this are not you and I, it’s those guys out on the West 
Side, and the planning partnerships aren’t really about that. We’ve set ourselves 
to only deal with non-threatening issues. (Meanwhile)... developers can do their 
own thing—classic co-optation.” 

One City staff member argued that though the Community Planning process was 


empowering to some constituents, the needs and interests of others were excluded or trivialized: 
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“Community planning has been mostly about family issues, but focused 
on family defined as homeowner issues because of the Neighborhood Association 
link, and not on at risk families.” 

Not everyone interviewed saw the value in relinquishing control to communities through 
the Community Planning process. Though a senior city staff member, also concerned about 
increasing real community participation, suggested that participants could be cajoled into the 
process with “rewards”, he still proposed linking the form of community participation directly 
and unwaveringly to participation in a City-controlled budget process: 

“(The Council Staff has) been trying to link their collaboration to budget 
rewards, related to performance measures and outcomes assessment. This is 
linked to integrating the City’s response to communities through creating a 
strategic planning effort in that area. The plans would help to make coordinated/ 
collaborative budget appropriations.” 

This same staff member went on to state: 

Community must be a partner, but they have to know what’s going on... 
(and) they have to be willing to be overruled.” 

Finally, one senior staff member wondered whether the current structure of the program 
could ever be truly community driven: 

“Because of this (political) agenda, the councilors needed concrete 
programmatic outcomes more quickly than you’d usually expect from a planning 
process, and they needed them formulated in a way that they could take political 
credit for. Those problems of conflicting agendas continue today.” 


In the same light, another staff member noted: 
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“The City councilor is important for buy-off of the program. (There’s) no 
broad based representation. Everything (is) filtered through the representative. 


Things are balanced towards the councilor.” 


Subject Positioning and The Insider/Outsider Dilemma 

Given the complexity of community constituencies and of political agendas of 
community actors in the Community Planning program, it is not surprising that the Community 
Planners themselves were often torn as to their best role within the program. We found complete 
consensus among all interviewed that the Community Planners are subject to a wide range of 
contradictory expectations about their “subject-position” viz. a viz. their assigned communities. 
As one interviewee noted: 

“Tt’s unfortunate that the bureaucracy puts no value on relationships. 
Maybe the community ID program is hog-tied. But then again, maybe ... sitting 
in a living room talking speed bumps may be a good thing. ... It’s no easy task 
to cross out of one (community) and into another in terms of style, parochialism. 
So we need (to develop) friendship between planners and areas, between 
communities. Otherwise it will just be another thing, another exercise.” 

It is, however, clear that the Community Planners were not completely successful in 
mediating the conflicting interests of their bureaucratic bosses. Several of those interviewed 
from the senior bureaucracy faulted the planners themselves for their inability to mediate the 
divergent roles they were asked to play. Others were concerned at what they viewed as 


Community Planners’ and communities’ inability to understand the rules of the game of 
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Albuquerque’s bureaucracy and political structure. In response, however, to that critique, one 
official noted: 

“The Community Planners come into the system with fresh ideas, fresh 
out of school, no link to the bureaucracy—that’s a good idea. When you have 
someone entrenched in the system, it’s just reproducing old, bad habits.” 

These bureaucratic pressures are particularly disturbing, given the sense, from many 
community activists interviewed, that individual members of the Community Planning staff (and 
previously sector planning staff) were extremely helpful to their community based efforts (and 
continue to be), to the extent that they were given lee-way to act from a community, rather than a 
City, stance. Several community activists spoke of how important their relationship was with 
specific Community Planners. For instance: 

“(We work with) ...Family and Community Services in various ways... 
not only in our particular Block Leaders project but in other efforts of theirs. 
And, then there’s just, I don’t know, Pat Holmes and Marg Ellison (two 
continuing Community Planners) ... the city employees that...Pat lives in this 
neighborhood and they’re just very...very connected and concerned and 
supportive of the ... organization, ...community development efforts in this part 
of town.” 

These dilemmas of role and position can be described fruitfully in terms of what Renato 
Rosaldo calls "multiplex identities" (Rosaldo, 1993). Writing about ethnography, Rosaldo 
argues that no strict distinction ever exists between anthropologists and their subjects, 


challenging: 
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"... classic ethnography's notion that each individual can belong to one, 
and only one, discrete (unambiguous, nonoverlapping) culture. No doubt, certain 
limiting cases exist where a social critic's audience and community are one and 
the same discrete group. More frequently, however, one finds precisely 

a plurality of partially disjunctive, partially overlapping communities that 
crisscross between the people social critics seek to address and those for whom 
they speak" (Rosaldo, 1993, 187). 

He describes the complexity of relationships between ethnographer, subject, and 
audience, and challenges the "social critic" to assess his or her own "subject position" viz. social 
power structures. He is clear that these power relationships are not fruitfully described solely in 
terms of the powerful outsider vs. the vulnerable or voiceless insider. Rather, he focuses on the 
ambiguity of the social critic's role, and the difficulties in speaking and listening that such 
ambiguity entails. Finally, Rosaldo argues that it precisely is in the relationships between the 
subject positions of researchers and their subjects that true social analysis can occur. He 
cautions, however, against the claim of absolute understanding or complete interpretation of 
these relationships: 

"The ethnographer, as a positioned subject, grasps certain human 
phenomena better than others. He or she occupies a position or structural location 
and observes with a particular angle of vision. Consider, for example, how age, 
gender, being an outsider, and association with a neocolonial regime influences 
what the ethnographer learns. The notion of position also refers to how life 


experiences both enable and inhibit particular kinds of insight .... By the same 
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token, so-called natives are also positioned subjects who have a distinctive mix of 
insight and blindness" (Rosaldo, 1993, 19 (emphasis added )). 

If one replaces the words "ethnographer" with the phrase "enlightened planner", the 
above quotes could serve as eloquent descriptions of the concerns of reflective planners as they 
struggle to locate their relationship with the communities in which they work. As such, 
Rosaldo's description helps to exemplify the "insider/outsider" dilemma faced by community 
based planners. 

Albuquerque’s Community Planners were, from the beginning, impressively cognizant of 
their multiplex identities. As a group they had exemplary community planning skills, and were 
equally savvy about their multiple identities within the planning process and within their 
Planning Areas. Moreover, the impressively diverse planners were skilled at identifying multiple 
tools for communicating with their multiple constituencies. To some, they worked as 
community advocates, to others as brokers between the community and the bureaucracy, or as 
“introducers” between different sectors of the community. In other contexts, as necessary, they 
acted as political operatives. They adapted their style to their audience, using face-to-face 
communication, school newsletters, political networking, and the organization of mass events as 
a means of extending their outreach and incorporating multiple voices. They sought, explicitly, 
to do critical social analysis and to solve social problems through “the relationships between the 
subject positions of researchers and their subjects” (Rosaldo, 1993, 179). 

This analysis leads, inexorably, to the conclusion reached by a senior staff member—that 
Community Planners could have been (and the remaining ones can be) very effective at 
community based planning if freed from all responsibilities except their task of facilitating the 


creation of community plans. This staff member argued, and we agree, that the program could 
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never succeed if the planners were not allowed to do focus on community planning within and 
for their Community Areas. That would require that their subject position be protected from 
shifting bureaucratic competitions within their agencies and the Council. That, in turn, would 
have required letting them, as a team, determine the definition and purpose of community based 
planning in collaboration with the broadest representation of their Area, rather than imposing a 
large set of contradictory purposes on their work. In particular, to do its work well, such a 
program would have had to be buffered from the political agendas of City Councilors, and from 


the public relations agendas of the commercial sector. 


CBP as a Practice of Organization Building 

Ideally, community-driven planning involves all citizens in all sectors of the City in an 
effective, productive process of planning and decision-making. Unfortunately, it is rare to find 
ideal participatory planning processes. The most well intentioned planning schemes can be 
unintentionally elitist, can create conditions that allow only public 'rubber stamping' of 
bureaucratic decisions, can address issues irrelevant to segments of the public while ignoring 
issues of critical importance to communities, or can reinforce divisiveness rather than building 
community consensus. 

Some of the successful attempts at participatory plan making in Albuquerque have begun 
to address some of these problems, but the City as a whole has a long way to go in eliminating 
those difficulties, particularly in terms of paying close attention to the sectors of the population 
reached, and the channels of participation promulgated. The MPAC report delineated three 
organizational forms of community participation, Official Public, Organized Public, and 


Disorganized Public (Brown et al, 1994). The Community Planning Program attempted, in 
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theory, to accommodate each of these forms. We argue, however, that only the Official Public 


was been effectively integrated into the Community Planning process. 


Official Public—Partnerships and Council Control 

Near the bottom of the ladder of citizen-participation is the ‘official public’, a relatively 
small number of citizens are called upon to advise high-level policy makers through appointed 
committees and task forces (Amstein, 1995). We argue that most of the community participation 
efforts of the City have fallen into this category. Members of City advisory committees are 
selected either for their expertise or their ability to represent important constituencies. By virtue 
of their perceived expertise or mandate, the official public tends to have considerable influence 
on public policy. There are, however, limits to their ability to represent the full range of public 
positions and interests. These citizens are relatively few in number, and elected or appointed 
decision-makers determine their credibility, rather than the constituencies they are intended to 
represent. City committees and task forces have specific mandates, intensive time requirements, 
and schedules determined by City needs rather than citizen requirements. These conditions 
preclude participation by the working poor, those with burdensome family responsibilities, or 
anyone with inflexible job schedules. Thus, though each of these groups can offer useful 
insights into planning decisions, they are rarely called upon to serve. Finally, though the 
appointment process ensures consideration of issues already known to be important by decision- 
makers, equally important issues for communities may be ignored. 

It is extremely important to include the official public in community based planning 
efforts. The MPAC Report recommended that “official public” should include at least ex-officio 


members of teams, and should be a key source of recruitment into a 'Super Citizen Advisory 
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Committee' of what became the Quality Growth Council. The involvement of members of 
already existing City task forces and advisory committees in proposed transformations of 
planning processes was to reduce inefficiency and duplication of effort. 

In the Community Planning Program, the official public was represented by the 
formation of appointed Community Planning Partnerships. As noted above, the Community 
Partnerships within each Community Planning Area were designed to be the focus of 
representative participation within each Planning Area, with recruited membership from 
Neighborhoods Associations, local business owners, representatives of the builder/developer 
community, and principals of local High Schools. Lists of potential Partnership members were 
generated in some Community Planning Areas as a consultation between the community planner 
and the City Councilors whose districts lay within the Planning Area. The Office of 
Neighborhood Coordination’ was consulted for suggested participants in some, but not all 
Partnerships. In other Areas, one or both participant Councilors took full responsibility for 
appointing partners. 

Many of those interviewed expressed concern about the lack of full representation on the 
Community Planning Partnerships. As one interviewee noted: 

“The Community Planning Program is caught in the middle of the tension 
between community planning as property rights, and community planning as use 
value and protection of social, cultural, historical, economic identity. The 
problem is that they (the Partnerships) are very unrepresentative, especially of 
low-income people.” 

That informant noted that when active, but low-income people were suggested as 


possible participants in her Community Planning area, others who were more politically visible 
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and commercially powerful displaced their names. The reliance on formal political networks for 
recruitment to the partnerships, combined with the link between political and commercial power 
in Albuquerque, could be said to have doomed the Partnerships to a supportive role in City 
politics, reinforcing the primacy of City vs. community goals. 

One interviewee acknowledged that Partnerships were “over-designed” and may not be 
the best way to ensure full and representative participation: 

“They tried to structure (the Partnerships) up front under one model, that 
they forced all the partnerships into: not just what membership would be (and by 
ordinance the Councilors as automatic co-chairs), but how often they would meet, 
what kinds of facilitation structure and agendas.... Overkill.” 

Some Community Planners were also frustrated by tendency of the Partnerships to 
duplicate efforts that were already being accomplished effectively in community based 


organizations operating outside of the bureaucracy. 


Organized Public—Neighborhood Associations 
Those who may or may not participate in City initiated planning processes, but who 
belong to autonomous community based organizations, neighborhood associations, and/or non- 
governmental organizations and professional associations constitute the 'organized public’. The 
MPAC report noted that: 
“As important as the official public is, the organized public should form 
the popular base for community based planning in Albuquerque. One of the key 
elements of Albuquerque's successful experiences in sector planning, housing 


planning and community capacity building has been the inclusion of community 
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based organizations committed to improving the City's quality of life. However 
... many of these organizations have become frustrated with poor results of the 
planning process. Many feel that after devoting considerable time and energy to 
the making of a plan, they see little evidence of City commitment to 
implementing their recommendations. The organized public must be given strong 
incentives to participate in all aspects of community based planning. That means 
offering early and effective participation, complete effective inter-organizational 
communication, real decision-making power, and direct, observable benefits to 
organizations and the communities that they represent” (Brown et al, 1994, 27) 
Moreover, by first recognizing the organizational legitimacy of differences of position, 
values, and visions for the future, community based planning can address contentious issues 
before they reach a crisis point. Final planning decisions have stronger public support, created in 
an environment of good faith and respectful multi-way communication. Truly community- 
driven plans are also easier to implement, as they have built strong political constituencies and 
potential NIMBY reactions have been addressed before the specific project generation stage. 
Representatives of the “Organized Public” come to the table with well-established 
agendas, and can often be difficult to accommodate within the standard bureaucratic culture. 
Rather than a barrier to consensus based planning, these agendas can, however, be seen as 
important content of community driven planning, as community agendas are the building block 
for the construction of a strong community development vision. Because community 
constituencies organize around a wide range of community generated issues, the organized 


public can ensure significant accountability by municipal planning agencies to diverse and 
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divergent community needs. No sector, commercial or otherwise, can control the agendas of the 
full range of citizen organizations. 

Ensuring the maintenance of autonomous and independent communities moves the idea 
of the maintenance of the diversity beyond a rhetorical value in community planning. To the 
extent that the Community Planners had leeway in developing community-based agendas within 
their Planning Areas, they drew extensively on the organized public. However, because many of 
those constituents were not represented in the Community Partnerships, there was no established 
or recognized institutional mechanism for incorporating those diverse voices into the making of 
actual community-based plans. This later role was left to the Partnerships. 

Furthermore, the Organized Public was not monolithic. By definition, because of its 
representation of organized constituencies with established agendas, their full participation 
tended to surface often long-standing community divisions. Community Planners, therefore, 
were unable to develop facilitation and mediation strategies appropriate to the identity practices 
historically present within their Planning area. Nor were they free to (and supported in) identify 
community based organizations that had not previously been engaged in the “official” planning 
process. 

By far, to the extent that any CBO’s were engaged in the Community Planning Program, 
Neighborhood Associations were best placed to participate. Their representation was mandated 
on the Partnerships. The Office of Neighborhood Coordination, a City agency that works with 
Neighborhood Associations, was consulted in the original design of the Community Planning 
effort, and assisted in recruitment of members for several of the Partnerships. Neighborhood 
Associations are registered with, and so recognized by, the City. They are often tapped for 


dialogue by City Councilors and by the development community in order to avoid community 
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disputes over policy changes and proposed developments. Moreover, Neighborhood 
Associations attract highly committed members who are concerned about the very issues the 
Community Program was developed to address. 

Though Neighborhood Associations have been important sources of community 
mobilization in some migrant communities, this is not universally the case (a theme that came up 
constantly in community interviews, particularly with immigrant community residents). As one 
community organizer indicated: 

“Like the Neighborhood Association for instance, that’s something that we 
want them to (immigrant members of her organization) to participate in. I just 
attended a meeting the other day and that was ... not a very welcoming crowd or 
not a very welcoming meeting.” 

When asked what was not welcoming about it, she replied: 

“First of all, it’s only conducted in English. So, of course there’s a 
language barrier there. The second thing is that they’re very aggressive in 
whatever they feel.... There are the problems of the (neighborhood) for 
instance.... They were concentrating on something ... that (they say) is the ... 
biggest problem in the area. Which to me, yeah it can be a problem but it’s not 
the biggest problem.” 

There are, therefore, dangers in focusing solely on Neighborhood Associations to 
represent community identity In Albuquerque. The majority of Neighborhood Association 
members are homeowners. Many relate to commercial identities, and focus their community 
activism around infrastructure, built environment, public safety and property protection issues. 


Important as these issues are to key Albuquerque community constituencies, Neighborhood 
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Associations are not set up, in general, to take on issues important to non-propertied or very low- 
income people. 

Advocates of Neighborhood Associations respond to this critique in a number of ways. 
One Senior Staff member argued that, though most Neighborhood Associations have 
predominately homeowner membership, they are not uniformly affluent or elite. She noted that 
Associations in low-income communities are often highly skilled politically, a point born out in 
the community member interviews. She also argued that even homeowner-dominated 
associations can serve as a mobilization point for larger community efforts. If, therefore, the 
City promotes technical assistance based on what she called an “empowerment model” rather 
than a “service model”, Neighborhood Associations can be effective bases for City interaction 
with diverse communities. 

Even with their relatively privileged stance as community representatives, even 
Neighborhood Associations were, in many cases, left out of the politically important status of 
“Official Public.” As one senior staff person noted: 

“T don’t think that Neighborhood Association criticism is accurate, at least 
not yet. I don’t think that the Neighborhood Associations have been fully 
engaged in the process. I don’t think the Neighborhood Associations have 
transferred much loyalty to the Community Planning Partnerships. One of the 
problems is the failure to engage the organized Neighborhood Association types 
in the process and build a larger identity.” 

This staff person’s point is well taken. One central problem with the program was that 
the considerable community power of Neighborhood Associations was never fully tapped for the 


Community Planning Program. It can be argued, however, that incorporating Neighborhood 
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Associations still represented only the first necessary step in expanding Community Planning 
participation. 

It seems clear, then, that while Neighborhood Associations represent legitimate 
community interests in Albuquerque, and may hold great potential for broader based 
organization, outreach to other forms of grassroots community organizations would have 
strengthened the legitimacy and accountability of the Partnerships. Given the difficulty in 
getting more than rhetorical participation even from Neighborhood Associations, broadening that 
net would have been extremely difficult, even though, as noted above, Albuquerque hosts a large 
number of highly organized CBO’s whose issues are not related to home and property 
ownership. 

There are a number of reasons why these CBO’s were not well represented in the 
Community Planning process. First, their agendas were often directly oppositional to City 
agencies, causing them either not to be invited to participate, or to make a strategic refusal to 
participate when asked (See Dorcé et al, 1994). Representation of these CBO’s could only have 
been brought about through explicit recognition of identity practices that diverge from those of 
the commercial sector, and by allowing Community Planners to assess and act within the specific 
political economy of their Planning Areas. 

Of course, many CBO’s are willing to participate in City initiated programs if there is a 
clear, strategic, benefit to doing so. There is a long history of such strategic insertions into the 
mainstream planning process, particularly in the form of community coalitions''. These 
associations come together as necessary to make their positions known on issues such as 
community redevelopment, growth management, water management, equity in social service 


delivery and the capital improvement program. These organizations were primed for inclusion 
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into the community planning process, and when approached with respect for their expertise and 
their vision, they did. As one Director of a successful community development organization 
said: 

“Actually I have sort of an attitude about it too, and its like, we’re doing 
this service for the City—I really feel that—and the community, and this is a good 
place for our public dollars to go and I feel that the community supports it. I think 
the (project) is an odd duck. The people (in the City) that make the decisions that 
we work with ...think it’s the strangest thing, right out of outer space. And we 
feel like, we’ll we’ve gotta do it because after all this community: we’ve made a 
commitment, we’ve got this public investment. But, clearly I don’t think they see 
this as... They see it as expensive and wacky (laughter).” 

Again, it seems necessary to give community planning staff the freedom to seek out such 
representation and expertise and to model the most appropriate means to address these 


organizational interests. 


Disorganized Public—Invisible Identities and the Question of Outreach 

The disorganized public is the most difficult constituency to incorporate into community 
planning process; those so disenfranchised from the process that they don't participate at all. 
Disenfranchisement can often be a legitimate response to an unresponsive system on the part of 
those who feel that their participation will not ensure that their voice will be heard. Exclusion 
can also be structural, encompassing those without access to organizations (see Isaac, 2001). 
They may live in areas without Neighborhood Associations or, as noted earlier, may feel 


excluded from existing organizations (such as renters from homeowners' associations, 
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immigrants from English only associations, etc.). Alternatively, they may have such burdensome 
work and family obligations that they cannot find time to participate. This sector of the public is 
obviously the hardest to bring into the community based planning process. 

The MPAC Report argues that: 

“The disenfranchised are not the first choice for recruitment onto 
community based teams. Members of existing community based organizations 
have the commitment and capacity to ‘hit the ground running’ in early community 
based planning efforts. The longer-term goal of community based planning must, 
however, make sincere efforts to bring the disenfranchised into the process. In 
general, the more grass roots the participation base, the more successful the 
community plan. Evidence of exclusion of any sector of the public, however 
unintentional, seriously reduces the legitimacy of the process. 

“The disenfranchised public can be recruited into the community based 
planning process through an extended program of public information and 
education. Print and electronic media should be cultivated to promote the public 
discussion of planning issues. Community meetings should be held in areas with 
low public participation. Careful facilitation process must ensure a clear agenda, 
and obvious outputs and benefits, or the disorganized public will re-affirm the 
view that participation is a waste of time. Also to this end, the public education, 
information, and dialogue must not only appear to be open, it must be accessible 
to all sectors and points of view” (Brown et al, 1994, 28). 

Community Planners, when unfettered by what one interviewee called “one size fits all” 


agendas and process, were best suited to identify informal social networks and recruit their 
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participation. Several of those interviewed indicated that the “disorganized public” was often 
merely “invisible” to the Albuquerque planning process, and not to the rest of their communities. 
We argue that one reason for this invisibility stems from the commercial identity practices that 
inform planning in the City. 

One staff member suggested a series of public forums held by the Community 
Partnerships to explicitly invite greater participation of those not yet members of community 
based organizations. Giving the Community Planners the event planning function would have 
allowed each Area Planning process to become “a clearly articulated process, not dependent on a 
single manager or staff person for the participation of Community Planning staff in the 
partnerships.” Participation would, then, be widely advertised and invited. The events would be 
planned in such a way as to invite questions and comment, rather than as a didactic presentation 
of data. Asking Partnership members to facilitate breakout groups, share recording tasks, etc 


could have strengthened the Partnership’s central role. 


CBP as a Practice of Capacity Building 

The third essential element of an effective community based planning stems from the 
principle that the best planning is that which community members do for and by themselves. 
When community based planning arises in response to exclusion and voicelessness, it valorizes 
and builds upon the local knowledge already resident within communities (Isaac, 1996). 
Communities in Albuquerque have rich historical resources from which to draw on to inform 
their planning. If, however, communities are to strategize effectively to shape their own futures, 
they must be able to be effective within a professional system that values technical/statistical 


knowledge as “valid knowledge” or “good technique” (see Beauregard 1998). Thus, not only 
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must communities be capable of articulating their own history in a way that surfaces power 
differentials, they must become facile in the language of professional planners (see Isaac 2001). 
Commercial identity is often dismissive of local knowledge. Technical approaches 
generated within the context of commercial practices also tend to dismiss the historical and 
analytical richness of local knowledge. Non-commercial identity practices then, are critically 
important in that it serves to maintain culture, the repository of local knowledge. So, if technical 
assistance to communities is to be more than just an exercise in imposition and erasure, then it 
must be undertaken in a dialogic way that explicitly builds on exiting community knowledge. 
For instance, some staff members expressed concern about whether or not the Blueprints 
they were asked to produce contained adequate information to help set strategic directions in the 
Planning Areas. According to one city employee, priority issues sections were scant and written 
to appease the political interests of the Councilor chairs and more politically powerful 
Partnership members. They may not, in this sense, have assisted community members to 


develop their own planning analyses. 


Community Planning as Technical Assistance 

Just as many community-based organizations and coalitions operate in Albuquerque 
outside of the official, municipal planning structure. Many of these also engage in alternative 
planning activities (see Isaac, 2001). In these cases, organizations have often come to associate 
municipal planning, based in technocratic knowledge, with the preservation of power relations, 
and as the domain of elite gatekeepers to City services and facilities (Rocheleau & Slocum, 


1995). The Community Based Organization response to this has been create localized, 
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interactive, plans created within their own local experiences, by which communities come to 
analyze information, determine courses of action, and assess outcomes (see Isaac 2001). 

It may not, however, be enough to rely on a community‘s 'inherent' knowledge. Nor, 
obviously, do people automatically work together well collectively. Communities do need 
information, training, and financial resources that are usually beyond the members' capability to 
provide. What distinguishes successful technical assistance efforts is the initiation by the CBO’s 
themselves, based on their assessment of the gaps in their knowledge and expertise. The 
Communities Planners were in a perfect position to let CBO’s know what technical assistance 
was available to them from within the City bureaucracy. This synthesis of assistance and 
training functions also served to build community capacity to perform tasks usually undertaken 
by City staff, themselves. Several community interviewees also noted that key City staff have 
been instrumental in facilitating their access to the bureaucracy and its programs. 

These principles clearly influenced the vision that the Community Planners had of their 
role. All emphasized some form of capacity building in the results they would like to have 
achieved in their Planning Areas. Several Community Planners also emphasized their role as 
surfacing and compiling knowledge about community needs and goals from within the 
community. In the planner role as one of “Introducer”, the Planner was charged with identifying 
those within her Planning Area already engaged in problem solving and introducing them to each 
other. Another Community Planner used school newsletters not only to convey planning 
information, but as a forum for information sharing and collective analysis.'* Yet another 
Community Planner, working in a Planning Area characterized by considerable ethnic and 
income diversity, saw the facilitated sessions of his Partnership as a means of linking and sharing 


analysis and skills between very diverse constituencies. 
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Despite this goal, many Community Planners also felt constrained in achieving those 
goals given the multiple and contradictory bureaucratic agendas that confronted them in the 
course of their daily work. Though some mentioned that the constituent service aspect of their 
work presented useful opportunities for building community understanding of the planning 
process, many felt that their energies were being diverted from building community capacity to 
plan. Specifically, budget prioritization and the production of boiler-plate documents were seen 
as having utility for those in the bureaucracy seeking consistent, manageable information, but of 
limited value to the residents of their planning areas.’ 

Oppositional goals of technical assistance are inherently uncomfortable for those within 
the bureaucracy, who see their primary purpose as generating a unified consensus and projecting 
a coherent and marketable image of the City. As discussed above, this goal is consistent with 
commercial identity practices, but often contradictory to other identity practices. Therefore, 
without a transformation of the commercial agenda, we conclude that community based planning 
will be almost impossible to achieve. This conclusion does not challenge the idea of consistent 


data, but challenges the assumed commercial use of that data. 


Capacity Building Within the City Bureaucracy 

We have discussed how, within the Community Planning Program, discourse about 
identity was been shaped by, and framed within, a commercial understanding of community and 
future visioning, despite serious disagreements throughout the bureaucracy about how the 
program should be used. This agenda was often in serious conflict with community-driven 
planning in landed and working class migrant sectors of the community, as non-commercial 


identity practices attempted to surface inherent and persistent power structures that keep their 
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vision from being included along with the prevailing commercial one. Community members 
interviewed often indicated that the CBO’s in their communities often possessed greater capacity 
in community based planning skills then the City agencies charged with assisting them. 

We believe, however, that it is possible to begin to resolve the contradiction between the 
commercial inclinations of the bureaucracy and the interests and power of other community 
members. As noted by many community interviewees, however, this would require placing the 
voice of disenfranchised people at a priority, and respecting the history of landed and working 
class communities. This further means that reflective, progressive planners should offer 
technical assistance rather than direct development, and should demand nothing (in the way of 
loyalty, submission, praise, etc.) in exchange for that assistance. This cannot be achieved, 
however, without a significant paradigm shift within the bureaucracy itself. 

One senior staff person indicated that such a paradigm shift may already be underway, 
pointing to the general acceptance of community based planning as a principle within the City’s 
goals, budgeting, and multi-year planning process. One way to forward that paradigm shift is to 
focus as much energy on staff training about the principles and implementation of community 
based planning within the bureaucracy as one does to technical assistance to communities. This, 
in turn, requires rethinking the underlying philosophical principles driving community planning 
within the City bureaucracy. 

There is not, however, universal faith among community activists in the capacity of the 
City bureaucracy to act on its language of community based planning. Community organization 
participants often feel that the City (with some individual staff exceptions) may be competent at 


positivist data gathering, but lack the facilitation and qualitative skills necessary to do effective 
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community based planning. In the words of one community member, City staff who often 
“don’t get it at all, they just don’t understand what we can and are doing.” 

Indeed, the Community Planning Program’s difficulty in recruiting broad-based 
participation in the project, could, then, have been the result of outcome expectations based in 
technocratic, and City-driven understandings of what “good data” and “measurable outcomes” 
are. Much of the bureaucratic discussion around community based planning was about 
improving efficiency and neutralizing a potentially angry public. In particular, much discussion 
about the Community Planning Program during its formation revolved around its utility in 
framing the City’s budget process. In this respect, community actors in the Program were 
viewed as passive participants, rather than as setters of priorities and agendas“. 

Despite the good intentions and progressive community aspirations of professional 
planners in Albuquerque, none of whom could be said to be cynical or manipulative, the danger 
of co-optation and skewing of knowledge exists. Community based organizations were 
rightfully suspicious and careful about entering partnerships with the bureaucracy. If cooptive 
approaches to community based planning are to be rejected, then making professional 
development in community planning a major element in the practice of community planners and 
high-level staff people is essential. 

There are models for engaging in this internal professional development in the recent 
history of the City, in the form of multiple inter-departmental committees, and the team approach 
taken by the Community Planners themselves. The inter-departmental structures could, 
however, have been much more efficient and effective in building the capacity of the 
Albuquerque City Bureaucracy to engage in community based planning and to translate between 


local and technical knowledge. 
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While the Community Planning program was in full force, The Quality Growth Council 
and the Government Response Team seemed to be logical arenas for broadening the 
understanding of community based planning within the city. Their high-level membership was 
well poised for generating real debate and consensus building around participatory planning. 
Several interviewees, however, noted that neither of the committees (nor, for that matter, the 
Community Planning Steering Committee), met regularly, nor were their agendas and missions 
clear. These entities were, therefore, unable to serve as locations for bureaucratic capacity 
building, and could not be so without solidifying their participation and purposes. Full and high 
level participation in these discussions would have gone far in reducing conflicts over “turf”, and 


to building a fully participatory vision of community based planning in Albuquerque. 


Conclusions 
This paper has attempted to trace two issues that have challenged the implementation of 
the Community Planning Program in Albuquerque: 
« Historical hegemony of the commercial sector in defining Community 
Planning Program goals to the exclusion of landed and working class 
migrant identity, and 
« Lack of clarity between participating agencies within the bureaucracy 
about the goals and purposes of Community Based Planning. 
We argue that the ultimate downsizing and shifting of the Community Planning initiative 
arose out of a lack of understanding within the City bureaucracy of the contradictions above. 
Thus, though some progress was made, the Community Planning process in Albuquerque faced 


too many challenges to be the transformative institution that many of its framers envisioned. We 
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argue that many of the impediments to the design and implementation of Community Planning in 
Albuquerque revolved around contested definitions of what constitutes “community.” These 
contested definitions lead to contested and conflictive definitions of “planning.” 

We argue that had the Community Planners been empowered to address issues of social 
and historical import in their Planning Areas, rather than being charged to focus primarily on the 
material manifestations of identity, they would have had some considerable chance for success. 
These concerns lead us to the following larger analytical questions: 

« Are the management interests of government agencies (service delivery 
and resource allocation) compatible with true, directive, popular 
participation? 

« Can municipal planning entities successfully generate effective and 
inclusive community based planning practices without co-opting or 
repressing the social and political identity of communities? 

What codes does each constituency use to assert its own subject-position and 
participatory style, given multiple, conflicting, and self-interested definitions of public interest? 
What are the ethics of power, distribution, and defining a multiplex public interest? 

The relative successes and challenges of Albuquerque’s Community Planning Program 
rested in structural questions that go beyond the internal workings of the City’s bureaucracy, or 
even in the complex local historical contradictions within which the program is located. The 
analysis embedded in this paper emerges out of an investigation of three essential elements of a 
successful community based planning approach: community building, organization building, and 


capacity building. 
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We believe that the Community Planning Program not only represents an important 
experiment toward truly participatory planning in Albuquerque, an analysis of the Program’s 
difficulties offer feasible and cost effective ways to rejuvenate and restructure the Program. We 
believe that while Albuquerque does not lack for visions, we are hard pressed to see them 
converge as a single vision. We believe community planning will only be successful when the 
process is broadened to encompass a broader range of community interests. 

As noted at the beginning of this paper, Albuquerque currently faces serious problems of 
unmanaged growth, unsustainable resource use, deteriorating inner city infrastructure and 
expensive edge development. We believe that a city-wide commitment to community based 
planning, practiced within the principles of community-driven development, nurturing of the 
“organized public”, and focused on capacity building both within communities and the 


bureaucracy, can provide a powerful venue for addressing these planning problems. 


Endnotes 

' Tn 1998, we interviewed eight middle and upper level current or former staff members and 
officials with direct experience with the Community Planning Program. We also conducted a 
group interview with eight of the nine Community Planners, and one of three Department 
Representatives to the Community Planning Program. We also held interviews with informants 
from the Albuquerque Museum, Kirkland Air Force Base and scholars from the U of New 
Mexico on the region’s community history. The early analysis has since been seasoned by 
information from oral histories conducted in 2001 with 20 community activists in 2 communities 
near Albuquerque’s downtown. Note that the 1998 City staff interviews addressed community 


planning in the entire City, while the more recent community member interviews focused on 
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two, low-income communities. The input from those interviews should, therefore, be viewed in 
that context. 

There was considerable reluctance on the part of many interviewees to speak on the 
record. In order to protect anonymity, therefore, all interviewees are cited in this text only in 
generic terms. Though community activists did speak on the record, for consistency in this 
context they will also be treated as anonymous subjects. 

* In its 1998 Report to the Mayor and City Council, Shared Vision, Inc. listed Community 
Building (and Community Participation) as one of seven Goal Areas (See Shared Vision Inc., 
1998). Albuquerque began to review citywide goals and objectives in the context of a Multi- 
Year Planning Program in 1994 to bring more coherence and continuity to annual budget 
priorities. The Goals Commission was established to facilitate citizen input into the 
documentation of City goals. That function is now being undertaken by Shared Vision, Inc., a 
non-profit organization that works in a public-private partnership with the City, and is charged 
with articulating an on-going vision for the City’s future. The actual text of the Goal of 
Community Building is “To foster community identity, pride, and cohesion; encourage 
involvement and responsibility for the well being of the community among citizens, and provide 
opportunities for everyone to learn about, experience, and appreciate diverse cultures.” 

* Note that “agrarian” is not necessarily synonymous with “agricultural.” Landed communities 
rarely support themselves on agricultural production now, but still maintain a rural land tenure 
approach to community that distinguishes them from communities organized around the 
commodity exchange of property. 

* Family and Community Services, Capital Improvements Program, Parks/Trails/Open Space, 


and Public Works 
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> In Albuquerque, Sector Plans are Neighborhood Plans that include amendments to the Zoning 
Ordinance. 

° SW Land Research brought together a consortium of Dekker/Perich & Associates, 
FMSM/Robert McCabe and Morrow and Co. to conduct the work. These represent major 
architecture and landscape firms in the city. 

’ One city staff member, who argued that the City Council became involved in CBP once the 
program had been adopted, contradicts this view. Councilors were not included on shaping of 
the program, and because of that, there was a perception on that the program needed some 
direction, and that Councilors could “help move things forward.” 

* The GRT has Representatives from several public institutions involved with Planning, 
including Public Works, Family and Community Services, Parks and Open Space, and the 
Capital Improvements Program. 

” “Strengths, Weaknesses, Opportunities, Threats” 

'° This office, formed in 1992 was originally located within the Department of Community and 
Family Services. It is now located within the Planning Department, and is charged with taking 
on some of the constituent services aspects of the Community Planning Program. The primary 
tasks of the Office have traditionally involved the recruitment, formation, and advocacy for 
Neighborhood Associations, in Albuquerque largely constituted of homeowners. Community 
activists mention it often as a site of real community connection and accountability within the 
City bureaucracy. 

'! There are several such organizations in Albuquerque, including the Historic Neighborhoods 
Alliance in the Pocket of Poverty, the Community Health Partnership, the North Valley Area 


Association, the Uptown Coalition, and the Federation of University Neighborhoods, The 
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Immigrants Rights Coordinating Council. One informant argued that the increased acceptance of 
community based planning among Albuquerque’s professional planners stems from the rise of 
such community associations, who are often either oppositional to or indifferent to City Planning 
entities. 

'? This use of schools as a “convening” mechanism is also successful at the CBO level. Several 
community residents interviewed talked about the Hablas Program, through the La Mesa 
Elementary School, as an important locus of community based mobilization and capacity 
building. 

'S Fischler (1995) notes the importance of representation as well as content in community-driven 
as opposed to city-driven plans. 

'4 Arnstein (1995) refers to three rungs on the ladder of citizen participation, manipulation, 


consultation, placation and citizen control. This passive role falls within the consultation rung. 
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LONDON’S FRONTIER: NATURE AND IMPERIALISM IN 
THE SEA-WOLF 


Jennifer Ladino 


Up to our own day American history has been in a large degree the history of the colonization of the Great 
West. The existence of an area of free land, its continuous recession, and the advance of American 
settlement westward explain American development...American social development has been continually 
beginning over again on the frontier. This perennial rebirth, this fluidity of American life, this expansion 
westward with its new opportunities, its continuous touch with the simplicity of primitive society, furnish the 
forces dominating American character. 


—Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Significance of the Frontier in American History” 


The earth is as full of brutality as the sea is full of motion. And some men ate made sick by one, and some by 


the other. 


—Wolf Larsen, The Sea-Wolf 


Jack London studies have long been treading water in a sea of biography. London’s work 
is often dismissed as mass-marketed autobiographical adventure, and his life as working-class 
Californian, part-time socialist, vagrant, gold prospector, seaman, and writer tends to draw more 
comment. That London’s cult of personality often overwhelms critical attention to his texts is 
evidenced by the fact that there are currently two to three times as many biographies about 
London the man as there are books about his work (Auerbach 5). And yet, there is much more 
to be said about London’s vast oeuvre, particularly about the ways in which his work intersects 
with frontier discourses of both his time and the present moment. Written during the height of 
American imperialism, London’s work was contemporaneous with changes wrought by a 
recognition of increasing international dependence: the official “closing” of the United States’ 


frontier by the Census Bureau in 1890, the presentation of Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier 
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thesis and the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, and ongoing political debates over U.S. 
expansion throughout the 1890s. London’s fiction, essays and letters provide an important 
framework for examining this period of American history, and attention to the historical issues of 
globalization in London’s work yields new insight into his texts. 

The simultaneity of the Columbian Exposition and Turner’s frontier thesis—which 
declared the frontier “gone” and the “first period of American history” ended even as he defined 
American identity by its reliance on Westward expansion'—points to America’s turn “outward,” 
toward international politics, and a corresponding need to envision a new frontier to replace its 
Western landscape. To many proponents of U.S. expansion, the Pacific and its islands seemed 
the logical extension of the West Coast.” This essay examines how London’s novel The Sea- 
Wolf, published in 1904, reflects imperialist ideologies of its time that often depicted both nature 
and the Pacific as “resources” for human capitalization. In this new, global frontier novel, 
American identity is cast into the Pacific wilderness where it is paradoxically both destabilized 
and conservatively redefined through human interactions with the “other” of nature. Because the 
novel ultimately reifies a particular kind of American-ness based on self-reliance, practical 
materialism, heteronormative gender roles, masculine dominance, and bureaucratic management, 
and situates this American identity in an emergent global context, I will argue that The Sea-Wolf 


prefigures Pacific Rim and globalization discourses circulating today. 


I: The Sea 
Like most naturalist texts, The Sea-Wolf studies the relationship between humans and 
their environment in a pseudo-scientific attempt to draw conclusions about “human nature.” The 


natural world acts as a harsh, indifferent, deterministic force—a challenge to its characters, who 
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struggle for survival and self-determination within the “uncivilized” setting of the text. 
Humphrey Van Weyden is the nominal protagonist, though he is defined largely in opposition to 
the novel’s more remarkable Wolf Larsen—fearsome captain of the sealing ship Ghost, who 
picks up the shipwrecked Humphrey and forces him to work on his crew—and to Maud 
Brewster—the token love interest, whose introduction to the plot helps achieve its romantic and 
sexual closure. The central narrative is the masculinization of Humphrey—first, through Wolf’s 
heavy-handed social Darwinism, where “might is right... weakness is wrong” and subsequently, 
through Maud’s “altruistic” idealism, which serves as a catalyst to Humphrey’s male strength 
(London 67). The novel’s action takes place near the Bering Sea, off the coast of Japan, where 
the Ghost is engaged in pelagic, or open-sea, sealing. 

The first half of the novel, which is set on the Pacific Ocean, destabilizes heteronormative 
social categories, most obviously blurring conventional boundaries of sexuality. Humphrey’s 
need to relearn “how to be a man” reflects larger national identity crises of the time period 
involving how the U.S. would emerge onto the international scene. As contemporary scholars 
often note, Theodore Roosevelt—who was President at the time The Sea-Wolf was first 
published—embodied and articulated the masculine anxieties of the period. Responding to what 
he saw as the deterioration of American “character,” Roosevelt indicted the “physical softness 
and moral slackness” of a country that was transitioning from rugged pioneers to wealthy, 
“civilized” bureaucrats (Healy 115-116). Increased masculinity was his prescription for a 
“softening” country: he advocated physical exercise, attention to bodily strength, and a return to 
nature in order to regain attributes that civilization had caused to atrophy. He further believed 


imperial conquest represented a healthy, expansive and masculine enterprise suited for America." 
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In short, Roosevelt saw the new global interests of the U.S. as helping to preserve the 
“pioneering virtues” of America, now firmly rooted in hetero-masculinity (126). 

In The Sea-Wolf, the sea offers a seemingly new, unmarked space for these masculine 
anxieties to be played out—comfortably away from the domestic landscape, but not quite in 
touch with the international “other” of Asia. The “great and lonely Pacific expanse” seems to 
contain no “clearly recognizable social scripts” (London 33, Auerbach 178). Yet, the presumed 
writeability of the sea and Asian contact forces the questioning of the “nature” of masculine 
heterosexuality. As Jonathan Auerbach argues in Male Call: Becoming Jack London, traditional 
gender categories “must undergo continual revision, as ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
roles...continually shift positions, getting defined and redefined in relation to the question of 
power” (178-9). Accordingly, Humphrey begins his time aboard the Ghost with the most 
“womanly” of jobs, but slowly moves up the pecking order to more “manly” roles, until he can 
sail the ship single-handedly. Not surprisingly, the homosocial environment of sailors at sea is 
tinged with homosexual desire: as Auerbach has illuminated in detail, Humphrey and Wolf 
engage in a bonding that is not merely intellectual, as their lengthy conversations might indicate, 
but also expressly physical, even sexual. 

On the “hell-ship” Ghost, Wolf Larsen’s whims are law, and his “rules” expose the chaos 
of social relations and identities. Before Humphrey can fully participate in Wolf’s world, he 
must undergo a symbolic erasure of identity and a “rebirth” of sorts, which occur after his shuttle 
down the California coast sinks, leaving him “alone, floating...in the midst of a gray primordial 
vastness” —a womb-like environment in which self and social custom are presumably washed 
away. Consistent with its role as “both life-giving mother and final frontier,” the sea is 


configured as the site of rebirth, but it also contains the threat of death (Connery 289). It isa 
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force of “cruelty” and “relentlessness”—as “mysterious” as it is “rough and harsh and frank” 
(London 33, 24). “Squalls” are always a dangerous possibility. Perceiving the sea as an 
adversary allows the men to “calculate themselves as independent of nature and repudiate their 
connections with their mothers, their own bodies, and with mother earth...[and] continue to 
exploit the natural environment with impunity, a highly dubious, masculinist, and (self) 
destructive enterprise” (Connery 291). The repudiation of mothers that prevails on the Ghost 
extends to “Mother nature” as well: represented metonymically by the ocean, “Mother nature” is 
something to do battle with, something to conquer. 

As a force to be reckoned with and ultimately tamed, the Pacific becomes an extension of 
the American West as a virginal, feminine territory. Though the ocean is not portrayed as 
entirely passive, its dangerous aspects are not so much a threat as an opportunity for American 
masculinity to reclaim itself through domination. Like the U.S. frontier as conceived by Turner, 
the sea is immense and so (seemingly) “vacant”; the “‘illimitable Pacific” harbors plenty of 
“resources” —whether seals, islands or people—for American commerce and conquest (London 
125). And sealing is in many ways the ideal “manly” work. Like whaling, which had been 
popular for its oil and represented “the U.S.’s first truly global trade,” seal hunting tied together 
violent acquisition, the harsh treatment of nature, consumer interests, profiteering, and an 
element of risk—all prominent features of capitalism (Connery 299). The Pacific provides the 
imaginary space in which both individual and national identities are broken down, as well as the 
“natural” space for the transference of (American) capital as individualism unfettered. 

The characters’ assumptions about the sea delude them into seeing themselves and their 
struggles as unmarked by the social categories that persist on land. In actuality, their experiences 


at sea are routed through the frontier myths and then-current anxieties concerning U.S. 
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masculinity and impending globalization. Moreover, the race and class-based tensions present 
on the domestic front are not left behind; even as the novel seems to elide or sublimate these 
tensions, the text and characters display the sort of racism likely to have been prevalent in San 
Francisco (where numbers of Asian immigrants were high) and throughout the U.S.. Just as 
racist ideology was an underlying contributor to America’s imperial endeavors, the oppositional 
rhetoric of “primitive” or “savage” versus “civilized” permeates The Sea-Wolf. Wolf himself, a 
racialized figure in the novel, is ultimately characterized as too primitive, while Humphrey’s 
quasi-savage manhood, tempered by his civilized upbringing, emerges as a model for the nation. 
The perceived liminal zone of the ocean allows London to explore complex issues of gender, 
race and class while “safely” contained in the familiar narrative of Humphrey’s 
remasculinization—a process that takes place within a natural setting that respatializes and 


relocates his struggle in the unknown frontier of Pacific relations. 


II: The Land 

The second half of the novel, following the introduction of Maud Brewster to the plot, 
works to reassemble the broken-down identities of the characters through their activities on land. 
Shortly after the Ghost picks up Maud and several other sailors—who, like Humphrey, were 
shipwrecked during a storm—Maud and Humphrey fall in love and escape to Endeavor Island, 
an undiscovered seal rookery off the coast of Japan. If the sea “gives birth” to Humphrey, the 
land “raises” him, and so it is on Endeavor Island that Humphrey becomes “‘conscious...of [his] 
manhood. The primitive deeps of [his] nature stirred. [He] felt [him]self masculine, the 
protector of the weak, the fighting male” (228). Humphrey is now ready to participate in the 


American colonial project. 
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The teleology of the naturalist novel, with its focus on masculine struggle as primitive 
and thus dehistoricized, helps contain the homosexual tendencies of the novel’s first half. Nature 
now becomes the force that naturalizes heteronormative relationships and gender roles. As 
Christopher Gair explains, “Nature swerves Hump into a particular role, indicating to both Van 
Weyden and London’s readers that this is the ‘natural’ way to behave, that this ideological stance 
is endorsed by nature itself’ (143). A return to the earth allows the identities of both characters 
to become reestablished in concrete terms through such prototypically “American” 
characteristics as heterosexual romantic love, self-reliance, independence, and physical strength. 
The two castaways must be, to invoke Turner’s words, “practical, inventive” and “quick to find 
expedients” in order to construct a shelter, kill their own food, build a fire without matches, and 
finally, restore the destroyed body of the Ghost so they can sail to safety. The land, like the seals 
that swim on its coast, provides the opportunity for Maud and Humphrey to “begin over again on 
the frontier” so as to “furnish the dominating American character.” Somewhere on the border, in 
neither foreign nor domestic spheres, The Sea-Wolf’s characters re-create their identities on 
Endeavor Island—the terrestrial stage on which Humphrey and Maud perform and reify the traits 
of America’s pioneers. 

It is important to emphasize that these American traits are not recreated on domestic soil, 
but in a new, hybrid space—a larger, politically charged, international arena—and significantly, 
in touch with the “primitive” others of nature, in the form of the seals, Auman nature, and even 
Japan, since the Ghost’s proximity to the coast renders Japan a (spectral) presence. This Pacific 
frontier, like the American West, is something to be fought for and appropriated; however, 
imperial conquest must be carefully negotiated in the global sphere.’ Specifically, by locating 


Japan as a proximate landscape, London’s novel anticipates Japan’s emergence into the 
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international market. The Sea-Wolf was written approximately 50 years after Japan’s dramatic 
“opening,” as conducted and narrated by Commodore Matthew Perry, during which the U.S. and 
Japan feasted, drank, exchanged gifts, and entertained one another with exhibitions of national 
“culture” while negotiating a treaty to establish commerce between the two countries. During 
the historic treaty negotiation, the U.S. tellingly represented its “culture” by putting on a minstrel 
show for the Japanese. Perry describes the Japanese culture demonstration—an exhibition of 
sumo wrestling—as “a disgusting display,” and ‘“‘a show of brutal animal force” (Perry 431-3). 
Conversely, he deems the U.S. minstrel show “a happy contrast, which higher civilization 
presented.” Not only does the minstrel show claim to be a “civilized” alternative to a “brutal” 
Pacific culture, but it also clearly demonstrates the way domestic notions of white supremacy 
became (and remain) the foundation for international relations.° 

In close proximity to “the simplicity of primitive society”—in other words, with Japan on 
the physical and symbolic horizon—Humphrey and Maud rediscover their own “primitive” 
natures. As Humphrey attests, “the youth of the race seemed burgeoning in me, overcivilized 
man that I was, and I lived for myself the old hunting days and forest nights of my remote and 
forgotten ancestors” (228). He adds, “it must have been latent savagery stirring in me.” Maud, 
too, undergoes such flirtations with her savage side, at least according to Humphrey: “she was 
my woman, my mate-woman, fighting with me and for me as the mate of a caveman would have 
fought, all the primitive in her aroused, forgetful of her culture, hard under the softening 
civilization of the only life she had ever known” (265). This distinction between “hard” and 
“soft” masculinity echoes Roosevelt’s demands to conquer the “softness” of civilization with a 


return to the rigors of the frontier. 
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As the emergent Pacific frontier includes animate, globally contested nature—the seals, 
and by extension, “primitive” cultures of the East—the kind of “dominion” exercised must 
“evolve” to match these new circumstances. The brute force of Wolf clearly will not do; he is 
“the perfect type of the primitive man...an anachronism in this culminating century of 
civilization,” and so perhaps embodies America’s imperialist project too bluntly (London 63). 
Instead, Humphrey, who has been indoctrinated to Wolf’s materialist system but remains 
tempered by both his preexisting “feminine” characteristics and those which Maud provides as 
his “mate-woman,” becomes the prototypical American frontiersman. In the same way that 
Maud resists clubbing the seals because it is so “directly brutal,” the imperialism The Sea-Wolf 
recommends is one in which exploitation is done with as much “morality” as possible (London 
224). For instance, Humphrey admits that sealing is “wanton slaughter,” but quickly justifies it 
by the important lessons it teaches: 

My soul and stomach revolted at it; and yet, in a way, this handling and 
directing of many men was good for me. It developed what little executive ability 
I possessed, and I was aware of a toughening or hardening which I was 
undergoing and which could not be anything but wholesome for “Sissy” Van 
Weyden. 

One thing I was beginning to feel, and that was that I could never be quite 
the same man I had been. (125) 

In addition to unleashing Humphrey’s own potential as bureaucratic manager of men, the work 
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of sealing also opens up “‘the world of the real’ by associating the savage drive of the men with 
the imperialist expansion of capitalism” (Auerbach 210). Nature and man’s role in it serve to 


naturalize a brand of “tough-guy” masculinity that, as Humphrey says, is “wholesome”—a word 
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that suggests the urge to dominate is not just necessary for survival, but is somehow healthy and 
moral as well. 

The Sea-Wolf connects this drive to master—which Wolf locates as a “natural,” or 
inherent quality in men—with the distinct form of 20"-century capitalism into which Wolf’s 
materialism ultimately bleeds.’ Wolf suggests that as the U.S. has become industrialized, men’s 
“instincts” have evolved accordingly. He concludes: “Man is so made these days that his 
capacity for living is determined by the money he possesses” (175). Having already established 
that life is no more than an urge to live longer and more comfortably than others—that it is 
humanity’s “inborn heritage to strive to devour and to strive not to be devoured”—Wolf invokes 
a social Darwinism where the “might” of the dollar means “right.” However, his subsequent 
death suggests that overt “devouring” of others is no longer the most practical approach for U.S. 
foreign relations. Both Wolf’s death and Humphrey’s lesson in “reality” reveal the way U.S. 
imperialism has evolved to fit its global context: by marketing itself as an extension of 
benevolent, “natural” ideologies rather than an imposition of economic necessity and political 


power. 


Il: The Pacific Rim 

I locate The Sea-Wolf, then, as an early text in a genealogy of discourses about the Pacific 
Ocean and the possibilities for the fluid transportation of capital both on and beyond the ocean. 
Connery defines Pacific Rim discourse as “an imagining of U.S. multinational capitalism... [as] 
an interpenetrating complex of interrelationships with no center: neither the center of a 
hegemonic power nor the imagined fulcrum of a ‘balance of power’” (31-2). As such, Pacific 


Rim discourse and its subsequent permutation into globalization discourse become the 
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contemporary offspring of London’s imperialism. The logical evolution of predatory capital 
played out in the Ghos?t’s seal hunting expedition is the international “free trade” of the global 
economy. Like the teleology of the naturalist novel, the “mythology of multinational capitalism” 
functions through an imagined determinism: an ideology of meritocratic market equilibrium 
among nation-states emerges, and an open-world market is constructed as “natural” (Connery 
39).* Conversely, naturalism is also shaped by the interests of multi-national capitalism. 

The Sea-Wolf’s open-sea Darwinism, which seeks new frontiers for American expansion, 
prefigures global capitalism, particularly as both invoke the ocean as a central metaphor.’ 
Moreover, the novel’s anticipation of Japan as a modernized, “civilized” competitor betrays a 
growing suspicion that capitalism is no longer restricted to the West. The frontier has been 
relocated (or perhaps more accurately, de-centered) and reconfigured as no longer land-based, 
but water-based—that is, subject to the ebbs and flows of capital. Couched in a “morality,” 
which, along with a “hard” masculinity, falls under the rubric of “civilization,” and predicated on 
exploitation of “the natural,” American imperialism evolves to meet the demands of a quickly 
globalizing world. The Sea-Wolf marks the early stages of these ideological changes and 
provides insight into the ways in which narratives of race, gender and frontier continue to both 


reflect and produce American national identity. 


Endnotes 

'Put a different way, “Turner celebrated...heroic masculine traits even as he lamented the 
passing of the conditions which protected them” (Trachtenberg 14). 

“As Christopher Connery states, “America’s Pacific is an extension, temporally and 


geographically, of the ‘American West’” (299). When The Sea-Wolfwas published, this 
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shifting conception of the frontier was just becoming apparent. San Francisco had become, 
instead of a terrestrial end-point, a key “gateway” to emergent international interests; it was both 
“a haven for men of every description” and the “gateway to the Pacific and the Orient; the city of 
the Barbary Coast; the city just emerging from the frontier where the necessity for and the 
actions of the Vigilantes were fresh memories” (Shepard and Hendricks viii). Likewise, Hawaii, 
which had previously been conceived of as “the ultimate natural frontier,” was now described by 
U.S. proponents of expansionism as “‘a stepping stone to the farther shores of the Pacific” (Healy 
51). 

One might even call it a Western, since it corresponds to the way that genre represents the West: 
as “freedom, escape from social restraint, and closeness to nature” as well as antithetical to the 
East Coast’s “civilization” (Trachtenberg 24). 

“As an antidote to seeming weak, Roosevelt promoted the U.S. acquisition of Cuba and the 
Philippines on the grounds that: “Some stronger, manlier power would have to step in and do the 
work, and we would have shown ourselves weaklings” if we allowed these countries to govern 
themselves (Healy 122). 

> The contested waters near the Bering Sea and the novel’s subtle allusions to international 
disputes surrounding those waters gesture toward a need to establish U.S. dominance there. The 
Ghost gets “close to the boundaries of the forbidden sea,” and both Wolf and the U.S. more 
generally are accused of poaching (London 73). 

° As Amy Kaplan has shown in Perry Miller’s work, American national identity is predicated on 
not just sexual anxiety, but racism as well—more specifically, a racism that invokes the racial 
other as an integral part of the dominant identity, but then dismisses that other as inferior. One 


might put the same logic to work on Frederick Jackson Turner, who clearly invokes, then 
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dismisses, American Indians in analogous ways in “The Significance of the Frontier.” The Sea- 
Wolf presents another cultural text in which American national identity, acted out through 
imperialism and exploring the newly “opened” territory of the Pacific, relies on racist ideologies. 
’ Moreover, life itself is analogous to a devalued commodity in a flooded market: as Wolf states 
early on, “if there is anything in supply and demand, life is the cheapest thing in the world. 
There is only so much water, so much earth, so much air; but the life that is demanding to be 
born is limitless. Nature is a spendthrift” (58). The naturalization of capitalism is the 
underlying force behind as well as a by-product of the naturalization of heteronormative gender 
roles; both depend upon and perpetuate one another. 

* America’s imperialist evolution, corresponding to the shift from industrialization to 
globalization, likewise seems “natural” when we consider the economic interests expressed by 
the expansionist ideology of London’s time period. David Healy identifies several primary 
motivations for imperialism and colonization: bolstering national strength, coupled with the 
relief of obtaining a desirable country before another European power (“prescriptive 
imperialism’’); enjoying tangible evidence of “progress”; feeling morally self-righteous, in the 
sense that one had done one’s “duty” towards “uncivilized” people; and profiting from material 
gain, stemming from new economic markets. The Sea-Wolf masks the ideology of Manifest 
Destiny that underlies both the U.S.’s moral self-righteousness and its exploitation of the 
“natural” by assuming the natural-ness of a masculinist, capitalist enterprise. 

” As Connery explains, “the conquest of the world being coterminous with the rise of Western 
capitalism, it is natural that the ocean has long functioned as capital’s myth element, down to the 


postfrontier of Pacific Rim discourse” (289). 
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EMERSON'S NATURE, BROWNSON'S CHURCH OF THE 
FUTURE, AND ENVIRONMENTAL IDEALISM 


Lance Newman 


I want to start with a passage from a letter by John Quincy Adams that I think perfectly 
captures the spirit of the age in 1836 in and around Boston: 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, a son of my once loved friend William Emerson, and a 
classmate of my lamented son George . . . starts a new doctrine of 
transcendentalism, declares all the old revelations superannuated and worn-out, 
and announces the approach of new revelations and prophecies. Garrison and the 
non-resistant abolitionists, Brownson and the Marat Democrats, phrenology and 
animal magnetism, all come in, furnishing each some plausible rascality as an 
ingredient for the bubbling cauldron of religion and politics (345). 

In 1836, a new philosophical club, which Emerson called "The Symposium," met for the 
first time in Boston just after the appearance of Emerson's Nature. This was, as Perry Miller put 
it, the annus mirabilus of the social movement that came to be called Transcendentalism. 
American Transcendentalism tends to be defined by reference to various sets of ideas its 
members are felt to have held in common--especially Kantian epistemological ideas. Most 
Transcendentalists would have approved of such idealist procedure—Emerson, for instance. But 
such a definition leaves out others who very definitely thought of themselves as sharing what 
were called the "New Views. That phrase came from the title of a short book, also published in 
1836, by Orestes Brownson, a member of Emerson's Symposium, but one who thought very 
differently than the sage of Concord. Today, I am going to lay out a brief comparison of Nature 


and Brownson's New Views of Christianity, Society, and the Church. My goal is to show that an 
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idealist approach to Transcendentalism produces a very partial picture of a movement that was 
much broader and more heterogeneous than we are used to thinking. To start things off, I want 
to look at the movement from the other direction. 

In 1836, New England was midstream in the great transformation from agrarian colony to 
industrial capitalist nation. Spectacular technological innovation and huge concentrations of 
wealth were growing up right alongside new forms of grinding poverty and exploitation. More 
and more, society was driven by the relentless pursuit of profit. Most importantly, a significant 
layer of the new urban workers had started to organize to pursue their class interests, which, they 
had recognized, were directly opposed to those of the people overseeing the changes in society. 
There was a wide ideological range between the various political parties, labor unions, and 
Christian Workerist congregations that appeared during the late twenties and early thirties. But 
the dominant strain was a staunch natural-rights radicalism in the tradition of Tom Paine, backed 
up by aclass analysis of US society. For instance, in "Capital against Labor, An Address 
delivered at Julien Hall before the mechanics of Boston on Wednesday evening, May 20, 1835," 
Theophilus Fisk argues that "the history of the producers of wealth, of the industrious classes, is 
that of a continued warfare of honesty against fraud, weakness against power, justice against 
oppression" (qtd. in Blau 199). 

At first, the forward-thinking section of the New England elite hoped that their liberal 
faith, Unitarianism, could put out the fires of class antagonism. William Ellery Channing was 
the "bishop" of this "new school." And he made the Unitarian emphasis on human perfectibility 
into the foundation of the doctrine of self-culture. Channing interpreted the social effects of 
poverty as evidence of moral failure. And he offered spiritual and intellectual self-improvement 


as an alternative to working-class anger and organization. Compared to Orthodox calls for 
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bloody repression, Channing's ideas were genuinely progressive. They were also consciously 
designed to defuse the threat of independent working class action: "the people are not to be 
elevated by . . . pressing into a different rank. I know but one elevation of a human being, and 
that is elevation of soul" (9). Before long, some of Channing's disciples, especially those 
working with less prosperous congregations, rejected his patrician ideas. George Ripley, 
Theodore Parker, William Henry Channing, and Orestes Brownson built a body of radical 
theology based on a set of interlocked concepts: 

1. the laws of nature were ordained by God; 

2. the laws of nature were likewise the laws of human nature; 

3. direct intuitive access to natural law was universal; 

4. religious institutions needed to be rebuilt in accordance with these laws; 

5. these revitalized religious institutions could redeem a degenerate modern 

society. 

The most radical of the radical ministers was Orestes Brownson. In 1835, Brownson 
proposed a "Church of the Future" to a committee of Unitarian ministers convened to determine 
how best to spread the faith. And the next year, the elder Channing and Ripley called him to 
Boston and charged him to found a congregation that would bring unchurched workers into the 
fold. He established the Society for Christian Union and Progress, which he led until 1844. The 
Society drew crowds five-hundred-strong of day-laborers, journeymen, and curious reformers. 
At first, Brownson energetically preached an evangelical version of the doctrine of self-culture. 
But the Panic of 1837 and the following depression soon changed his mind (Hutchison). 

In his writings from the late ‘30s, Brownson describes in detail how the wage system 


exploited workers by paying them far less than the exchange value of the produce of their labor; 
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how competition between companies forced them to keep wages at the bare minimum necessary 
to allow workers to subsist; how division of labor in factories emptied work of meaning, ruined it 
as a source of pride; how the labor market set workers into competition with each other; and, 
especially, how endemic poverty forced good people to take desperate measures to survive 
(“Laboring”). This understanding of the systematic nature of the exploitation of the working 
class drove Brownson to conceive an ambitious program for a wholesale social revolution led by 
his Society for Christian Union and Progress. 

New Views of Christianity, Society, and the Church was Brownson's manifesto. It is a 
classic in a long tradition of liberation theologies that address working-class demands by calling 
for the restoration of primitive Christian ideals of equality and community in a heaven on earth. 
The book's concluding paragraphs are a resounding call to build a new church that would unify 
labor and capital in Christian brotherhood and usher in the reign of love on earth: 

I do not misread the age.... It craves union.... And for progress too 
the whole world is struggling. Old institutions are examined, old opinions 
criticized, even the old Church is laid bare to its very foundations .... Every 
where there are men laboring to perfect government and laws. The poor man is 
admitted to be human, and millions of voices are demanding that he be treated as 
a brother .... He, who takes his position on the "high table land" of Humanity 
... beholds with a prophets gaze his brothers, so long separated, coming together, 
and arm in arm marching onwards towards the Perfect, towards God .... (55- 
56) 

This utopian and millenarian Christianity was based on an uncompromising interpretation 


of the Kantian notion of the universality of higher reason, the faculty of immediate perception of 
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divine law. Brownson was quite explicit about the political conclusions that followed from this 
emphasis: 

The democrat is not he who only believes in the peoples capacity of being 
taught, and therefore graciously condescends to be their instructor; but he who 
believes that Reason, the light which shines out from God's throne, shines into the 
heart of every man, and that truth lights her torch in the inner temple of every 
mans soul, whether patrician or plebeian, a shepherd or a philosopher, a Croesus 
or a beggar. It is only on the reality of this inner light, and on the fact, that it is 
universal, in all men, and in every man, that you can found a democracy, which 
shall have a firm basis, and which shall be able to survive the storms of human 
passions. ("Evidences” 102). 

For Brownson, Democratic politics and religious radicalism are two sides of the same 
coin, the divinely-guided historical progress of humanity. So, he argues that working-class anger 
is divinely ordained, and that demands for material equality require active institutional 
embodiment in the Church of the Future. 

Emerson's Nature is a very different kind of document. It is regarded as the 
Transcendentalist manifesto, the most succinct and forceful statement of the idealist philosophy 
that defines the movement. However, I would argue that Brownson's New Views is equally 
ideologically representative, even though there are many ways in which it is a negative image of 
Nature. For instance, Emerson and Brownson are sharply different when it comes to 
epistemology. Nature is, of course, a systematic defense of philosophical idealism: 

Intellectual science . . . fastens the attention upon immortal necessary uncreated 


natures, that is, upon Ideas; and in their beautiful and majestic presence, we feel 
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our outward being is a dream and a shade. Whilst we wait in this Olympus of 
gods, we think of nature as an appendix to the soul (34). 

From this perspective, human history is an unimportant flux behind which eternal truths 
remain stable: 

Idealism sees the world in God. It beholds the whole circle of persons and 
things, of actions and events, of country and religion, not as painfully 
accumulated, atom after atom, act after act, in an aged creeping Past, but as one 
cast picture, which God paints on the instant eternity, for the contemplation of the 
soul (36). 

In contrast to Emerson's unilateral and ahistorical idealism, Brownson, in New Views, 
espouses a dialectical and materialist interpretation of world history as driven by the antithesis 
between what he calls "Spiritualism and Materialism." These terms "designate two orders, 
which, from time out of mind, have been called spiritual and temporal or carnal, holy and 
profane, heavenly and worldly, &c" (5n). Through much of history spiritualism or idealism had 
remained dominant because people had no "faith in the practicability of improving their earthly 
condition" (16). Protestantism, though, represented the "rebellion of Materialism" (10), and 
culminated in the French Revolution. But the rise of Napoleon caused a sharp reaction. People 
"despaired of the earth" and took "refuge in heaven" (17). In the 1830s in New England, the 
time had at last been reached when a synthesis was possible. Brownson's Church of the Future 
would collapse the opposition between materialism and spiritualism, feed both body and soul, 
and usher in a new era of peace and prosperity on Earth. 

Emerson's idealism and Brownson's dialectical materialism are sharply different 


philosophical positions. However, one thing their books have in common is that neither directly 
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addresses the question of motivation. What drove these two writers to produce these divergent 
documents at just this ttme? Emerson lets a hint slip: 
As we degenerate, the contrast between us and our house is more evident. 
We are as much strangers in nature, as we are aliens from God.... Is not the 
landscape, every glimpse of which hath a grandeur, a face of him? Yet this may 
show us what discord is between man and nature, for you cannot freely admire a 
noble landscape, if laborers are digging in the field hard by (39). 

In New England, the most worrisome sign of degeneration was the increasing deep class 
divide, the divide between the "laborers" and people like Emerson who could not look at them 
without feeling a certain discomfort. What unified Transcendentalism was not dedication to a 
particular epistemological position. Transcendentalism was not, as Emerson later put it, 
"Idealism as it appears in 1842" (201). Instead, the various religious and secular, urban and rural 
intellectuals who made up the movement were unified by what they were reacting to: the rapidly 
shifting balance of class forces in the 1830s. 

Brownson's response to the class divide was to imagine that society could be reunited in 
the crucible of a giant congregation of both rich and poor, reading together the divine laws that 
decree their equal rights to life, liberty, and happiness. Compared with the directness of such a 
response, its easy to imagine that Nature is pure philosophy, but I would argue that Emerson was 
just as clearly responding to the rise of the working class. By 1836, Emerson had taken on his 
role of lay minister to New England's Federalist elite as they struggled along under King 
Jackson. So he had little sympathy for Brownson's radicalism. And he was anxious to reject the 
political narrative embodied in New Views. But he wasn't willing to just abandon the field on the 


social question. That would amount to abdication. The key to understanding his ideas is 
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recognizing the complexity of his rhetorical environment. He had to find a way to address the 
demands of working-class radicalism without caving in to the crude worldliness of the 
Democratic nouveaux-riches. At the same time he had to distinguish himself from well-meaning 
levelers like Brownson. So, he pieced together a strategy for addressing New England's 
increasing social tensions in which his class would retake, not political power, but cultural 
authority (Charvat). He elevated the elder Channing's self-culture from a nostrum for the 
working class into a course of study for a new secular elite. Self-reliance would produce 
representative men--a "natural aristocracy" in Thoreau's words—who could then unite and lead 
a fractured republic. Emerson also rewrote Brownson's narrative of social transformation. In 
place of an urban congregation, he made the hero a young man, a "scholar" self-isolated from 
the degenerate society he is destined to redeem, a "schoolboy under the bending dome of the 
day" (54). And Nature is his pedagogical manifesto. 

In closing, I would like to consider very briefly how Emerson and Brownson think 
differently about what is perhaps, the keyword of the Transcendentalist movement, nature. 
Brownson's New Views proceeds almost entirely on the basis of abstract theological reasoning. 
Nature does not appear significantly either as an abstract subject or even as the raw material of 
figurative language. Nevertheless, nature is the assumed ground of thought. It is the material 
world, half of the complete reality that Brownson attempts to account for holistically. 
Nevertheless, in what is one of his most suggestive passages, Brownson argues that a society in 
which class inequality has been erased will have a new kind of relationship with nature. After 
the atonement, the synthesis of materialism and spiritualism, he writes, "Industry will be holy. 


The cultivation of the earth will be the worship of God.... The earth itself and the animals 
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which inhabit it will be counter sacred .... Man's body will be deemed holy. It will be called 
the temple of the living God" (31). 

Emerson, on the other hand, initially defines Nature as "all that is separate from us, all 
which Philosophy distinguishes as the NOT ME, that is, both nature and art, all other men and 
my own body ..."(8, Emerson's emphasis). Nature's highest function is to "discipline" the 
developing scholar, to operate as a textbook of ethics: "the world is emblematic .... The laws 
of moral nature answer to those of matter as face to face ina glass .... The axioms of physics 
translate the laws of ethics" (21). Given this role, nature becomes increasingly specific and 
concrete as Nature progresses. What begins as an ontological category becomes increasingly a 
geographical one as Emerson focuses more and more closely on the emblematic instruction of 
natural phenomena in the woods around Concord. And that Nature "is thoroughly mediate. It is 
made to serve. It receives the dominion of man as meekly as the ass on which the Saviour rode. 
It offers all its kingdoms to man as the raw material which he may mould into what is useful" 
(25). 

Where Brownson thinks about nature as a physical world that implies a set of rights 
based on material needs and encoded in the body of natural law, Emerson looks to a specialized 
natural landscape for emblems of the laws of human nature. Where Brownson made an holistic 
reading of the material world (both natural and social) and discovered the inalienable rights of 
humankind as part of a program for changing society, Emerson looked to the operations of the 


New England woods for confirmation of the rightness of the social order. 
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HAWTHORNE’S ROBIN MOLINEUX, NATURE, AND THE 
JACKSONIAN MOB 


Lance Newman 


Hawthorne’s “My Kinsman, Major Molineux” describes the progress of a naive young 
pilgrim, a rural innocent who comes to Boston for the first time, where he learns a series of hard 
lessons about the brutality, selfishness, and cynicism of the modern city. He discovers that the 
urban elite is more concerned with enforcing the deference of the lower orders than with their 
well-being, that poverty is tantamount to criminality, that drunkenness, prostitution, and other 
crimes are so common as be beneath the notice even of the police, and that religion is a cold, 
empty form. But above all he learns that democracy amounts to no more than mob violence 
instigated by mysterious demagogues. At the story’s end, the country youth sits exhausted on a 
stoop, having failed at the end of week’s travel to find the wealthy uncle who has promised to 
start him in the world, and having failed to understand the hostile and sinful world of the city. 
Then, down the street comes a man on horseback leading a huge mob that is dragging along 
Robin’s uncle, Major Molineux, “in tar-and-feathery dignity” (228). Robin stands and stares, 
and a gale of laughter works its way through the crowd when they witness his surprise. 

The story would be an uncomplicated agrarian parable—a kind of Rasselas for early national 
America—were it not for what happens next: 
Robin seemed to hear the voices of the barbers, of the guests of the inn, 
and of all who had made sport of him that night. The contagion was spreading 
among the multitude, when all at once, it seized upon Robin, and he sent forth a 
shout of laughter that echoed through the street,--every man shook his sides, every 


man emptied his lungs, but Robin's shout was the loudest there. The cloud-spirits 
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peeped from their silvery islands, as the congregated mirth went roaring up the 
sky! The Man in the Moon heard the far bellow. "Oho," quoth he, "the old earth 
is frolicsome to-night!" 
When this storm of cynicism subsides, the mob moves on, “in counterfeited pomp, in 
senseless uproar, in frenzied merriment, trampling all on an old man’s heart” (230). But Robin 
has changed. He has shed his innocence and the tale ends on a note of resignation. He turns to a 
kind gentleman who has befriended him and says, “rather drily,” 
"Thanks to you, and to my other friends, I have at last met my kinsman, and he 
will scarce desire to see my face again. I begin to grow weary of a town life, sir. 
Will you show me the way to the ferry?" “No, my good friend Robin,--not to- 
night, at least," said the gentleman. "Some few days hence, if you wish it, I will 
speed you on your journey. Or, if you prefer to remain with us, perhaps, as you 
are a shrewd youth, you may rise in the world without the help of your kinsman, 
Major Molineux” (230-231). 

The echo of Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography in the final sentence drives home the apparent 

point that only those who remain shrewd and flexible stand a chance of succeeding in a world of 

such confirmed moral corruption and political opportunism. 

Douglas Anderson, writing about the The Scarlet Letter, notes that “concentrated 
attention upon the political implications of [Hawthorne’s work has] produced no consensus on 
the author’s purposes and sympathies. The subversive mingles with the apologist in our 
accounts of Hawthorne’s character, the artist with the place-seeker, the critic with the defender of 
the status quo” (310). This problem is a manifestation of the apparent disjunction between the 


political positions expressed in Hawthorne’s stories and the convictions seemingly implied by his 
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biography. After all, he and his fellow members of the Athenean Society at Bowdoin supported 
Jackson over Adams in 1824, he wrote a glowing campaign biography of Franklin Pierce, and 
for much of his working life he occupied positions secured for him by his political allies in the 
Massachusetts Democracy (Mellow 30). A central challenge for readers of “Molineux,” then, 
has been to square these facts with the ironic tone of the story’s closing pages. 

One strategy has been to ignore Hawthorne’s irony. For instance, Q. D. Leavis, in the 
story’s first sustained historicist reading, argues that it is a simple political allegory in which 
Robin’s rejection of his kinsman symbolizes America’s separation from England. Major 
Molineux is a representative Tory, tarred and feathered by democratic patriots. Robin declares 
his own independence by joining in the mockery of his kinsman and only then enters into the 
new American community. More recently, on the basis of an encyclopedic collation of the 
story’s many allusions to Massachusetts history, Robert Grayson reads it as a “typological 
interpretation of American history” that celebrates popular rebellion against royal authority 
(557). Both assume that Hawthorne (and Robin) can only have felt an unmixed approval of the 
Revolution, and both arguments succeed only by feigning tone-deafness. 

There are more sensitive historicist readings. A few years after Leavis, Roy Harvey 
Pearce reported his discovery that the actual Major Molineux was a passionate democrat. Pearce 
resolved the resulting puzzle by claiming that the tale argues that “something like Original Sin 
[is] the prime fact of our political and social history” (330). Similarly, James Duban maintains 
that “Hawthorne shows that the colonists sometimes appropriate aspects of their oppressors,” 
basing his argument on the claim that the name “Robin” alludes to the “sort of aversion, 
expressed earlier in Britain by opponents of Robert Walpole, to ‘over-bearing Robinnocracy’-- 


with its tendency to bestow political ‘Favours.’” Pearce and Duban work much more clearly 
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with the grain of Hawthorne’s story. And their reading can be substantially extended by 
considering the specific social and political context of the tale at the historical moment of its 
composition. 

Hawthorne wrote “Molineux” in late 1828 or early 1829, during and just after the 
election season in which Andrew Jackson defeated John Quincy Adams. And the tale glosses 
this watershed event. Jackson’s inauguration, on March 4, 1829, has become one of the most 
frequently cited markers of the transition from the early Republic to the new realities of brawling 
Democratic America. Margaret Bayard Smith, a Washington socialite, described the day this 
way: 

Thousands and thousands of people, without distinction of rank, collected in an immense 
mass around the Capitol, silent, orderly, and tranquil, with their eyes fixed on the front of the 
Capitol, waiting the appearance of the president .... After reading his speech, the oath was 
administered to him by the chief justice. The marshal presented the Bible. The president took it 
from his hand, pressed his lips to it, laid it reverently down, then bowed again to the people. 
Yes, to the people in all their majesty... . 

[But at the White House] what a scene did we witness!! The majesty of the people had 
disappeared, and [we saw] a rabble, a mob scrambling, fighting, romping .... The president, 
after having literally been nearly pressed to death . . . escaped to his lodgings at Gadsby's. Cut 
glass and bone china to the amount of several thousand dollars had been broken in the struggle to 
get refreshments .... Ladies fainted, men were seen with bloody noses .... Ladies and 
gentlemen only had been expected at this [reception], not the people en masse. But it was the 


people's day, and the people's president. 
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God grant the people do not put down all rule and rulers. I fear... as they have been 
found in all ages and countries where they get power in their hands, that of all tyrants, they are 
the most ferocious, cruel, and despotic. The... rabble in the president's house brought to my 
mind descriptions I had read of the mobs in the Tuileries and at Versailles (290-298). 

Smith exemplifies perfectly the position, which was common among the American bourgeoisie 
of the period, of support for democracy in the abstract combined with anti-Jacobinism and fear of 
mobocracy. She is enthusiastic about popular government so long as it remains a matter of 
masking distinctions of rank that remain undisturbed in reality. She approves of rulers who 

make gestures of respect toward common people. But she is horrified at the prospect of those 
people actually exercising power independently. The attitude captured in “Molineux” is a 
similarly complex mixture of progressive and conservative positions, though Hawthorne was by 
no means so serene in his self-contradictions. 

The narrator establishes the story’s theme in the first few sentences while setting the 
historical stage. The incident occurs in the years after the Massachusetts Bay Colony was 
reconstituted under a new charter according to which the “the kings of Great Britain had 
assumed the right of appointing the colonial governors” (208). Similarly, in 1824, Congress had 
assumed the right of appointing John Quincy Adams president, following an election in which 
Jackson won a plurality of the popular vote, but lost the electoral vote in an episode of 
transparently corrupt partisan deal-making. And throughout the ensuing Adams administration, 
just as on Hawthorne’s imagined colonial stage, “the people looked with most jealous scrutiny to 
the exercise of power which did not emanate from themselves..” (208). The election of 1828 
was widely seen as a revolution in which the American electorate reasserted its power vis-a-vis 


Congressional usurpers. Two factual details further cement the analogical connection between 
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the story’s imagined political crisis and the national one contemporary with its composition. The 
narrator notes that there have been six governors in the forty years prior to the events described 
in the story. Precisely the same number of years intervened between the signing of the 
Constitution and the defeat of Adams, the sixth president, by Jackson, who was the seventh. 

This first paragraph, then, announces that the story will explore the relationship between 
governmental acts of arbitrary power and popular rebellion. 

“Molineux” glosses this subject through a series of overdrawn character sketches, 
lampoonish figures, really, in what amounts to a verbal political cartoon or emblem. First, the 
story centrally features a threatening horseman, whom Robin sees for the first time in a tavern. 
“His features were separately striking almost to grotesqueness, and the whole face left a deep 
impression on the memory. The forehead bulged out into a double prominence, with a vale 
between; the nose came boldly forth in an irregular curve, and its bridge was of more than a 
finger's breadth; the eyebrows were deep and shaggy, and the eyes glowed beneath them like fire 
in a cave” (213). This figure is the famously tall and sharp-featured Jackson. When we first see 
him, he is represented as a conspirator, “holding whispered conversation with a group of ill- 
dressed associates.” We encounter him again on the street when he tells Robin where to wait to 
see his kinsman pass by. The narrator gives us another description of his face: 

The forehead with its double prominence, the broad hooked nose, the 
shaggy eyebrows, and fiery eyes were those which [Robin] had noticed at the inn, 
but the man's complexion had undergone a singular, or, more properly, a twofold 
change. One side of the face blazed an intense red, while the other was black as 
midnight, the division line being in the broad bridge of the nose; and a mouth 


which seemed to extend from ear to ear was black or red, in contrast to the color 
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of the cheek. The effect was as if two individual devils, a fiend of fire and a fiend 
of darkness, had united themselves to form this infernal visage. (220). 
Like the participants in another popular rising against arbitrary power, the Boston Tea Party, the 
man has painted his face to disguise his identity, but the pattern Hawthorne chooses for him 
marks him as a diabolical jester, a simultaneously comical and terrifying lord of misrule. We see 
him one more time, at the head of the mob: 

The single horseman, clad in a military dress, and bearing a drawn sword, 
rode onward as the leader, and, by his fierce and variegated countenance, 
appeared like war personified; the red of one cheek was an emblem of fire and 
sword; the blackness of the other betokened the mourning that attends them (227). 

Jackson’s popularity as a candidate had much to do with his reputation, emphasized in 
campaign portraits of him astride a rampant charger, as a fierce and relentless warrior at the 
Battle of New Orleans and in the Creek and Seminole wars. From this moment in the story on, 
the sharp-featured horseman is referred to as “the leader.” And in context, this epithet amounts to 
an imputation of demagoguery according republican notions of the inflammable passions of the 
mob. For the mob he leads is nothing if not dangerously passionate: “In his train were wild 
figures in the Indian dress, and many fantastic shapes without a model, giving the whole march a 
visionary air, as if a dream had broken forth from some feverish brain, and were sweeping 
visibly through the midnight streets” (227-228). 

Robin finally sees his kinsman, Major Molineux, “in tar-and-feathery dignity” at the 
center of this carnival: “He was an elderly man, of large and majestic person, and strong, square 
features, betokening a steady soul; but steady as it was, his enemies had found means to shake it” 


(228). Molineux is Adams, the aristocratic Federalist who was infamously cold and reserved in 
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his bearing, who was bred for the office by his father, as though it were hereditary, and who 
staunchly advocated a strong, centralized national executive. Hawthorne forces the reader to 
commiserate with Adams/Molineux, describing him in language heavily laden with genuine 
pathos: “His face was pale as death, and far more ghastly; the broad forehead was contracted in 
his agony, so that his eyebrows formed one grizzled line; his eyes were red and wild, and the 
foam hung white upon his quivering lip” (228). And he concludes this climactic scene by giving 
us a middle-distance view, in which all the characters take their places as in an emblem, or a 
tableau vivant: 

When there was a momentary calm in that tempestuous sea of sound, the 
leader gave the sign, the procession resumed its march. On they went, like fiends 
that throng in mockery around some dead potentate, mighty no more, but majestic 
still in his agony. On they went, in counterfeited pomp, in senseless uproar, in 
frenzied merriment, trampling all on an old man's heart (230). 

The political implications of this scene could not be more clear. The aristocratic political 
crimes that may have been committed by Adams/Molineux are not at issue. What matters is the 
mob’s vengefulness. The mob is represented as violent and criminal--and above all, it is 
described as the mindless, involuntary tool of a demagogic agitator. 

There is one more central character, the consciousness that observes all this riot and ruin. 
Robin Molineux is described in strongly positive language, tinged with an ironic awareness of 
his innocence: 

a youth of barely eighteen years, evidently country-bred, and now, as it should 
seem, upon his first visit to town. He was clad in a coarse gray coat, well worn, 


but in excellent repair .... Under his left arm was a heavy cudgel formed of an 
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oak sapling, and retaining a part of the hardened root .... Brown, curly hair, 
well-shaped features, and bright, cheerful eyes were nature's gifts, and worth all 
that art could have done for his adornment (209). 

Robin is an agrarian yeoman, a representative of the ideal citizen of a republic. He is an 
Everyman figure, or even an Every-voter--something of which he himself is dimly conscious: 
“<The double-faced fellow has his eye upon me,’ muttered Robin, with an indefinite but an 
uncomfortable idea that he was himself to bear a part in the pageantry” (228). Robin embodies 
the basic virtues of the republican citizen: physical strength, native intelligence, alertness, 
resourcefulness, and self-reliance. But he is also fundamentally naive. It is critically important 
to get our assessment of the narrator’s attitude toward him just right. Throughout the story, he is 
treated with a kind of avuncular satire as he repeatedly misunderstands situations because of his 
rural innocence. For instance, when he admits to having no money at the tavern, he is accused of 
being a criminal runaway and is run off with sneers. 

"Now, is it not strange," thought Robin, with his usual shrewdness, "is it 
not strange that the confession of an empty pocket should outweigh the name of 
my kinsman, Major Molineux? Oh, if I had one of those grinning rascals in the 
woods, where I and my oak sapling grew up together, I would teach him that my 
arm is heavy though my purse be light!" (215). 

This “youth,” as he is repeatedly called, is comically naive, and at the same time he is morally 
superior to everyone in Boston. This opposition between his rural virtue and urban sin is pivotal. 

For Robin’s characterization, along with those of the leader, the mob, and the Major, 
records a formative moment in the development of an ideological complex that became dominant 


among New England’s urban-based Whiggish bourgeoisie during the 1820s and ‘30s. These 
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disinherited Federalists struggled throughout the period to maintain their position vis-a-vis the 
emergent Democracy with its base among northern urban workers and small business owners, as 
well as southern and western farm owners. Simultaneously, the Workingmen’s Party, the 
Locofoco movement, and the first unions sprang up in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. In order to meet the threat of an emergent class confrontation, the Whigs 
appropriated the rhetoric, if not the substance, of Jeffersonian agrarianism. They painted the 
leaders of Democratic and Worky organizations and rallies as unprincipled demagogues preying 
on the passions of the mob. However, they also had to meet the charge of aristocratic 
remoteness, but without stooping to the same kind of unprincipled shoulder-rubbing. So they 
reimagined themselves as a “natural aristocracy,” in Thoreau’s diagnostic phrase--as a leadership 
of talent and merit whose close connections with nature conferred on them a superior 
understanding of the laws of human nature. 

We know that when Hawthorne was a young scoffer at Bowdoin, he drank, played cards, 
and supported Jackson. Later in life he was a reliable Democratic party functionary. But there is 
little to nothing in the way of programmatic statements of radical ideology or practical political 
statements of support during the Jackson years. He burned his notebooks and letters from the 
1820s, and those from the ‘30s are silent on the subject. What we do find in the notebooks is that 
he did not think in terms of what we would recognize as political assessments of real people or 
fictional characters—progressive vs. reactionary, Whig vs. Democrat. Instead, when he 
categorizes, he does so according to class: the rotten old aristocrat, on one hand, and the crude 
plebian, on the other, both opposed to the intelligent solitary gentleman, rather like the fatherly 


old man who befriends Robin. 
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Moreover, his notebooks reveal that he identified himself with the latter. They alternate 
between two basic types of entries: pastoralist accounts of leisurely walks in the countryside, and 
hundreds of plans for stories about the sinfulness of the fallen social world. He captures this 
manichean opposition in one short entry: “Man’s finest workmanship, the closer you observe it, 
the more imperfections it shows:—as, in a piece of polished steel, a microscope will discover a 
rough surface.—Whereas, what may look coarse and rough in nature’s workmanship, will show 
an infinitely minute perfection, the closer you look at it” (Notebook 46). If Hawthorne was a 
Democrat, he was not a romantic democrat of the kind who based their political convictions on a 
firm belief in the divinity and equality of all human beings. In fact, what the negative emblem 
“Molineux” demonstrates is that he was immersed in the main currents of New England elite 
thought about the relationships between degenerate cities and rural redeemers. He believed, not 
in popular democracy, but in virtuous and forceful leaders, gentlemen rooted in nature, who 
could galvanize the common people of the cities and control their dangerous power. “Molineux” 
was published in an annual giftbook in 1832, before Hawthome’s public career began and before 
he staked his family’s financial well-being on offices bestowed on him by Democratic 
politicians. It should come as no surprise that he chose not to include the tale in any of his 


collections until almost twenty years later, when its immediate context had faded from view. 
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CIVIL RELIGION AND MANIFEST DESTINY 
Cynthia Jo Ingham 


It is almost a truism that one proof of American exceptionalism lies in its heritage of 
separation between church and state. The glory of the American experiment, in fact, is that the 
political nation is undergirded by a unifying religious substructure despite the voluntary 
character of its religious institutions. According to scholars, this civil religion, or “religious 
nationalism” in Catherine Albanese’s formulation, has neatly fulfilled two goals over the course 
of American history: it has created a sense of national community while preserving the principle 
of diversity, or pluralism.’ For starting points on the literature concerning religion and the 
nation, see Sydney E. Ahlstrom, “Religion, Revolution, and the Rise of Modern Nationalism: 
Reflections on the American Experience”; and Sidney E. Mead, “Abraham Lincoln’s ‘Last, Best 
Hope of Earth’: The American Dream of Destiny and Democracy”; both are reprinted in Henry 
Warner Bowden and P. C. Kemeny, eds., American Church History: A Reader (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1998). See also Wilbur Zelinsky, Nation into State: The Shifting Symbolic 
Foundations of American Nationalism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1988). 
With the resurgence of conservative fundamentalism in the 1970s and 1980s, however, it became 
clear that civil religion was itself contested terrain, and competitors now wrestle over its 
implications for public policy. In the last ten years, civil religion has become a less useful tool 
for understanding modern American religiosity; it appears at moments of crisis to unify, but at 
other times, its fragmentation is an unwelcome reminder in a post-Cold War age that things have 
changed, that national identity is not the given that it used to be.” In the wake of September 11, 
civil religion has again swept into the spotlight, with a flag-waving vengeance: The Taliban 


stands as a stark object lesson on the terrible consequences of combining political force with a 
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particular religious faith. The contrast to American exceptionalism is so obvious that it can 
remain unspoken. 

As a historian of American religion, I have heard the celebration of America’s secular 
solution, of the glories of separate spheres for religious convictions and political ideology; and I 
have heard as well the alarm bells warning that conservatives are intent upon imposing their 
religious values upon the nation, thereby upsetting the cordial relationship achieved over the last 
two centuries between religion and politics, between Church and State. I can’t help but think 
that, from the perspective of religious history, something crucial is missing from the 
conventional focus on whether the government is neutral or impartial towards religion. Perhaps 
more significant has been the transformation of religious nationalism into a national religion, 
whose primary function is not to build a cohesive community but to imbue national purposes 
with a moral gloss—in effect, to sacralize the nation-state.” 

This development has momentous consequences, for the nation as well as for American 
religion. In historiographic terms, we have witnessed a shift from a nineteenth-century concern 
with the unity of Christendom in a pluralistic society to a twentieth-century concern about the 
unity of the nation in a pluralistic society. Both perspectives seek to construct sacred or secular 
canopies to contain the centrifugal forces of diversity.’ This presentist goal, however, distorts 
the perception of the past as lived. In that domain, people confront the crosscurrents of diversity 
and unity, of individual conviction and community mores, of oppression or toleration of the 
Other. That’s where the American West comes in as a model for study, because it is a region of 


unparalleled multiculturalism and a frontier of dynamic sacred encounters.” 
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With these thoughts in mind, I would like to offer some exploratory thoughts on another 
story line for nineteenth-century western religion—one that may suggest other avenues for 
considering larger questions of American religious history.° 

A religious discourse has frequently informed the perception of the West, specifically in 
the idea of the West as the site of hopes and dreams, of second chances and fresh possibilities.’ 
Sometimes these associations have been explicitly Christian; sometimes less so. Probably the 
most famous is Henry David Thoreau’s long tribute to westering overall: “Eastward I go only by 
force; but westward I go free....We go eastward to realize history...we go westward as into the 
future, with a spirit of enterprise and adventure.”* 

Even among New Western Historians determined to break the hold of myth over analysis, 
it is difficult to escape religious metaphor as a means of understanding. Walter Nugent, for 
example, author of Jnto the West, asserts that “however we define ‘West,’ it is synecdoche for 
America....To find the West is to find ourselves, for better or worse. It can be Paradise Found, or 
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Paradise Lost.”” As Patricia Limerick has pointed out, western history easily lends itself to 


religious idiom, simply because many Americans still regard the West (however “imagined and 
factually unsubstantiated”) as a “sacred story.”'° 
New West historians have been generally content to regard religion as the companion to a 


“legacy of conquest.””! 


Ferenc Szasz, at the University of New Mexico, has done much to bring 
western religion into the historians’ field of vision, pointing out in particular the crucial role that 
the clergy and the churches had in filling the institutional vacuum in the West and sustaining its 

infrastructure. See Ferenc Szasz, with Martha Connell Szasz, “Religion and Spirituality,” in The 


Oxford History of the American West, ed. Clyde A. Milner II, Carol A. O’Connor, and Martha A. 


Sandweiss (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994); Ferenc Szasz, Religion in the Modern 
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American West (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 2000); and The Protestant Clergy in the 
Great Plains and Mountain West, 1865-1915 (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1988). Others have also begun to challenge the invisibility of western religion. See Laurie 
Maffly-Kipp, “Historicizing Religion in the American West,” in Perspectives on American 
Religion and Culture, ed. Peter W. Williams (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1999); “Eastward 
Ho! American Religion from the Perspective of the Pacific Rim,” in Retelling U.S. Religious 
History, ed. Thomas A. Tweed (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997); and Eldon G. 
Ernst, “American Religious History from a Pacific Coast Perspective,” in Religion and Society in 
the American West: Historical Essays, ed. Carl Guarneri and David Alvarez (Lanham, Md.: 
University Press of America, 1987). Religion, merely the institutionalization of “public 
Protestantism,” surrendered to Manifest Destiny, the westward-looking version of religious 
nationalism.'* Thus Gerald Nash concludes: “From its biblical moorings in a Christian 
theological context, the West [by the Civil War] became secularized as its image as utopia was 
taken out of its theological or religious context and placed into a secular mold.”"” 

Such a narrative, in which western religion is coupled with the engine of Manifest 
Destiny, forces religion onto a linear track, serving merely as the yes-man to State action. This 
field of vision is too narrow. Manifest Destiny expressed in a religious idiom has more than one 
face: not simply God justifying the nation’s deeds, but also the nation earning God’s favor. And 
religion is more than government sidekick. It is the sometimes tragic, sometimes amazing arena 
of lived encounters, of alternative visions, of human yearning for transcendence, of a continual 
confrontation with identity and meaning. This is the setting in which people in the past “dream 


other dreams” and discover the real possibilities of pluralism. 
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As the nineteenth century opened, denominational leaders looked westward for the 
fulfillment of the new nation’s potential. The symbol of millennial hopes was Cane Ridge, 
Kentucky, the site of a huge camp meeting held in August 1801. More than ten thousand people 
from all walks of life gathered for five emotionally charged days of revivals. The experience 
was the stuff of legends: it was Woodstock for that generation. It was, to contemporaries, 
evidence of a second Pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit.'* Coming as it did at the cusp of 
anew century, Cane Ridge offered proof that God was sending a “new dispensation” to regulate 
human affairs—and sent not to the nation but to the West. 

As Alexander Campbell, founder of the Disciples of Christ, wrote, God had preserved the 
American people for a special destiny, for the nation was singularly poised to realize “that 
ultimate amelioration of society proposed in the Christian scriptures.” That is, if the people lived 
up to their Christian ideals, the nation’s institutions and way of life would be pleasing in the sight 
of God. The possibilities were exhilarating. '° 

That spirit also energized the missionary impulse to the West. In 1805, the Reverend 
Edward Griffin delivered a widely reprinted sermon before the Presbyterian General Assembly 
that set the tone for the early stages of mission work among the Indians: “We are living in 
prosperity on the very lands from which the wretched pagans have been ejected, from the 
recesses of whose wilderness a moving cry is heard, ‘When it is well with you, think of the poor 
Indians.’” By 1820, more than a dozen organizations around the country sponsored “foreign” 
missions to the Indians. The largest, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Mission, envisioned the West as a testing ground: there a brotherhood of civilized settlers and 
Christianized Indians would prove the virtues of the republican experiment and religious 


voluntarism to a doubting and critical world. In 1819 Congress created a permanent civilization 
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fund to support the missions with an annual appropriation. Although the bulk of funding came 
from private sources, the government’s participation convinced the evangelical leadership that 
the nation was indeed committed to a more humanitarian solution than brute force.'® 

This is one context, then, in which we should view the Indian Removal crisis: the 
gradual demise of an Enlightenment/evangelical ethos informing religious convictions, and its 
replacement by a Romantic/Manifest Destiny world view. The symbol, perhaps, is Jeremiah 
Evarts, corresponding secretary of the American Board, which had spearheaded the opposition to 
removal. When the legislation passed by a single vote, Evarts wrote to a congressman, “My 
hope is, that when the people of the United States come to understand the subject, there will be a 
redeeming spirit arise; for I will not believe that the nation is yet lost to truth and honor.”'’ But 
removal was a turning point. In the millennial enthusiasm that characterized the religious 
perspective on the West in the 1810s and 1820s, it seemed natural to hope that Christian goals 
would guide the unfolding identity of the nation, ushering in a glorious new age of harmony and 
republican liberty. It was not to be.'* Now perfectionist energies were directed toward 
reforming society, as a sign of the nation’s claims to a higher destiny.'” The shift from beacon to 
symbol, however, was never complete, and the persistence of both sides of that coin is an 
overlooked characteristic of American religious history.”° 

Early nineteenth-century Protestantism struggled to determine the proper balance 
between authority and freedom in religious matters, to find harmony in the midst of difference, 
to merge the claims of individual conscience with the need for Christian community. The 
benefits of religion would accrue to the national community, but the public function was not the 


first concern. 
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By the 1830s, the West became an organizational problem to maturing and competitive 
denominations. As the conquest of the West continued, the term Manifest Destiny attached a 
lofty purpose to the nation’s first official war of aggression. Then the War Between the States 
added another dimension to the enshrinement of nationalism as well as to the capacity of the 
federal government to implement an expansive vision. In the postwar period, public 
Protestantism directed its sights westward, but the tone of zeal had definitely changed. The 
evangelical hope of a West filled with converted Indians living in brotherly accord with whites 
had given way to the humanitarian duty toward a heathen West languishing for want of Christian 
charity. 

In 1869, President Ulysses S. Grant’s so-called Peace Policy committed the nation to the 
high ground in seeking a just solution to the “Indian problem.” He created a Board of Indian 
Commissioners, an unsalaried group of ministers and church laymen, to share in the 
administration of Indian affairs. The idea that as Christians these men naturally brought 
integrity to government policy, or at least sanctified its programs, was a fresh twist on the 
relationship between church and state: not a discovery process in which both were being tested to 
live up to the ideals of a Christian society (as in the early years of the century) but an alliance to 
ensure that whatever they did together had the imprimatur of moral action.”' 

The Peace Policy crashed on the shoals of internecine squabbles, apathy, and impotency 
against entrenched bureaucracy. It was quietly laid to rest in 1881, but its demise prompted no 
searching reevaluation on the part of the churches. One reason was a new “solution” to the 
Indian question: Americanization! Reformers still talked in terms of promises to be fulfilled and 
national honor to be restored, but atonement would be based on “sweeping [Indians] up into one 
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glorious homogeneous mass of Christian American citizenry.”*” The mainstream denominations 
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were involved in their own “spiritual crisis” in this period, searching for relevance amid the 
challenges of modernity.” Consequently, Christian reform currents surged not through the 
churches, enervated by self-doubt, but through associations, collectively known as the Friends of 
the Indians. As Francis Paul Prucha has stated, the Friends of the Indians were imbued with “an 
ethnocentrism of frightening intensity.”’* Christian leaders since colonial times had 
recommended eradicating anything from Indian culture that blocked assimilation to white 
civilization, but the means had been lacking. By the 1880s, the vulnerability of the Indians 
corralled in reservations made them literally a captive audience.”° 

The humanitarian vision dissolved into the progressive vision, where government 
agencies and bureaus of experts took over the “Indian problem,” lumping the Indians together as 
one of the ingredients to be added to the melting pot. For this was the overriding concern of late- 
nineteenth- century civil religion. A huge influx of immigrants, many of them Catholic or 
Jewish and from Eastern Europe, threatened the “old stock” way of life. Not just Indians had to 
be assimilated but foreigners of every type. “Otherness,” wrote Prucha, “was to be destroyed.””° 
The ultimate goal, of course, was benevolent: allowing outsiders to share in the harmony and 
equality that comes from homogeneity. 

The encounter between Indians and their “Friends” in the late nineteenth century was 
thus a crucial moment in Western religious history, for it was a struggle over pluralism and 
diversity, over religious and American identity. The “almost complete identification of 
Protestantism with Americanism” was in place by the turn of the century.”’ It was a shift from 
seeing the American polity as a means to an end, to regarding the nation AS the end, whatever 


means that demanded.””® 
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The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints also fell victim to public Protestantism’s 
constraints on diversity, as that “relic of barbarism,” polygamy, became the blight upon national 
honor that could not be tolerated. By the end of the century, the LDS was forced to choose 
between the abandonment of polygamy and the dismantling of the church. The turn of the 
century coincided with a Mormon turning point, as the LDS embarked on a new journey of 
identity within a profane world. At first reluctant to join the melting pot, the Saints achieved by 
the 1970s quintessential Americanness. Scholars have celebrated their success as proof of civil 
religion’s inclusive embrace.” 

In 1893, Frederick Jackson Turner delivered his famous thesis about the significance of 
the frontier in American history. Whatever Turner’s intent, the West was declared the key to 
American exceptionalism, for it hallowed American destiny. Western religion, too, became 
mythic. “Frontier religion,” according to religious historian William Warren Sweet, was a 
corollary of the Turner thesis, for Sweet contended that the frontier promoted a more tolerant, 
more democratic, and more individualistic religion than that in the intellectual East or the color- 
bound South. Frontier religion thus underpinned national identity, as the nation’s ideals drew 
their strength from traditional Protestant tenets.°° The Turnarian-inspired themes of western 
religion were a testament to the essential unity of the American nation. 

The reality was something quite different. The religious hyper-diversity of the West was 
apparent in the world religions—Buddhism and Hinduism in particular—that defied “westward” 
movement and came East, to stake a claim in a new home. What would be the response of the 
religious leadership to this efflorescence of religious belief? The World Parliament of Religions, 
held in Chicago in 1893, provided one answer. As Richard Seager notes, “The parliament was as 


much a struggle over the content of a myth of America or the shape of a global vision of the 
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future or the meaning of history, as over the particular worth of any one religion or theology.””! 


No irenic accord emerged from the meeting, because despite its universalistic sentiments, despite 
its hope to be another Pentecost, its underlying goal was to remake the world religions in the 
American image. Language symbolized the underlying exclusivity. The speakers at the 
Parliament, from many different countries, were all expected to speak English. 

A final irony of late-nineteenth-century western religion bears mention. The nascent 
environmental movement began to revere the West as a transcendent place. The land itself was 
at the center of this secular faith: the American destiny was not to be found in millennial time but 
in sacred place. The prophets of the environmental movement-—such as John Muir and Mary 
Austin—discovered their shrines and their spiritual inspiration in the West.*” 

Yet the discovery of the sacred West was reminiscent of Columbus’s discovery of 
America. While the West BECAME sacred to those who saw it as the redemption of the 
industrializing, decaying nation, it was already sacred to the native peoples whose possession 
had been gradually whittled away over the course of the century. Civil religion partnered to 
Manifest Destiny overlooked native spirituality, as the political nation had overlooked native 
resilience. In both religious and political sense, the Indians were to join the mainstream and 
dissolve into the melting pot—or accept a fate as marginal to American society. In fact, the native 
religious worlds had not been conquered by the triumphant thrust of American culture. They had 
survived and adapted, often despite determined efforts to eradicate them.*’ But the lesson they 
offer extends beyond a rebuke to western civilization or to religious imperialism; that would 
continue the fallacy of a multicultural history seen from the vantage point of white guilt. The 
real significance of the ignored currents of native spirituality is its potential to fracture the 


complacency of the Christian establishment. As Vine Deloria, Jr., notes, the marginalizing of 
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Native American religions has obscured alternatives for what he describes as the barrenness of 
contemporary Christianity, resulting in large part from its close identification with the nation- 
state.’ There is no encounter with the sacred within civil religion—unless the state becomes 
sacred. If we look to the West, we may discover other narratives to guide us in the twenty-first 
century.” 

Pluralism is much more than a description of diversity; it is a gerund, or an uncompleted 
action, about how people respond to diversity.*° The West, quintessentially pluralistic, was and 
is a terrain of competing religious visions and negotiated religious encounters of spectacular 
variety. It embodies the tensions that keep religion vital and relevant, for it is at the contact 
points of difference that human beings are challenged to grow. Religious nationalism is 
unconcerned with encounters between faith and life, with those daily decisions that create the 


potential for what Patricia Limerick has called “sustainable heroes.”*’ 


Instead, civil religion 
celebrates “pluralism” in abstract while fearing it in the practice. And diversity is only 
dangerous to those who seek to shackle freedom. 

Manifest Destiny emphasizes unum over pluribus in the national motto.** The religious 
history of the West well illustrates what that can mean. Consider the statement of Luke Lea, 
Indian Commissioner in 1853: “When civilization and barbarism are brought in such relation that 
they cannot coexist together, it is right that the superiority of the former should be asserted and 
the latter compelled to give way. It is, therefore, no matter of regret or reproach that so large a 
portion of our territory has been wrested from its aboriginal inhabitants and made the happy 


abode of an enlightened and Christian people.”*’ Only THROUGH manyness do we rise to the 


challenge of oneness.”° Only by realizing we are one among many do we achieve the humility to 
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co-exist. Only by detaching civil and religion can we discover the power of conviction to re- 


envision and challenge the status quo. 
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“WE MUST HOPE AND WAIT”: RUIZ DE BURTON’S HEROIC 


VOICE OF REASON 
Lesley O’Scanlon 


According to Maria Amparo Ruiz de Burton’s application of the words of Thomas 
Carlyle, heroism rests in achieving great feats of thought. No other character in her The Squatter 
and the Don achieves such parallels to Carlylean thought as George Mechlin. In the assertion of 
George’s own father, Mr. James Mechlin, “Carlyle worships heroes, but his idea of heroism is 
not only applicable to warriors and conquerors, but to anyone capable of rising to a high place of 
thought, of heroic endeavor, doing acts which require great self-denial for our fellow beings, for 
humanity’s sake, with no view or expectation of reward in money” (294). Ruiz de Burton 
expands the definition of Manifest Destiny through the character of George Mechlin whose 
white upper-class ideals elicit respect from a white readership while substantiating Californio 
worthiness, engendering enlightened ideas of business and politics, and serving as the novel’s 
moral and intellectual standard. 

No other of the novel’s characters should come to mind as the hero above is described, 
especially when the preceding quote is taken in conjunction with the explicit connection between 
Carlylean thought and George Mechlin, namely “these were George Mechlin’s thoughts,” found 
fifty pages earlier in the work (255). Once again in a setting of education, Carlyle’s theories are 
drawn forth. The immediate link between the higher thinking Carlyle calls for in his hero, and 
George Mechlin has been made. 

George certainly does not aspire to the ranks of the epic heroes. In that regard he could 
do nothing but fall short. Rather, his gentle narrative plays the straight line of covert heroism, 


bolstering the experiences of those who surround him. The heroism of George Mechlin expands 
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the definition of Manifest Destiny by allowing the shared experiences of the squatters and the 
ranchero class to be seen on the same level, irrespective of race or gender and hence allowing for 
Californio inclusion into the definition of whiteness as inferred by O’Sullivan’s original 
definition. 

As Johannsen has asserted, when John O’ Sullivan penned the phrase “manifest destiny” 
in the 1840s he “extended an influence beyond measure on generations of historians, politicians, 
polemicists, and writers of all sorts who have used, misused, and even abused the phrase he 
unwittingly contributed to the American ideal” (9). The essence of O’Sullivan’s phrase rested on 
the ideal of fulfilling divinely implied territorial expansion from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans. O’Sullivan’s phrase captured on paper the essence of a movement that was long in the 
making, but not yet completely sure of its definitions. Johannsen further asserts that “there was 
nothing in O’Sullivan’s statements to suggest territorial expansion by force . . . his Manifest 
Destiny was nonviolent” his “. . . faith in the ‘virtue, intelligence and capability of the people” 
(11). O’Sullivan’s view would differ greatly from those who would employ the phrase in the 
future, for the theory worked not only initially on paper, but for those who championed the 
phrase in later generations, and employed the term as a rallying call to action. With the rise of 
forcible expansion, came expected turbulence from those groups who were hurt by the evolving 
ideas of Manifest Destiny. 

Manifest Destiny could not avoid the snags of contention, and as Anglo ideals literally 
expanded further west, resistance to the divine calling was met head on. The Mexicans in 
California were one source of great contention, with many creating their own tribunals and 
vigilante groups to oppose the white government. While encroachment and usurpation of 


ancestral lands did much to engender hatred towards the influx of Anglos into California, Anglo 
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theories of superiority added further tension to the smoldering fire of protest. Even after the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo endowed Mexican Americans with certain rights, the group 
remained on the outskirts of definition, in race, custom, and theories of proper land development. 
Some categories proved naturally easier for Anglos to pigeonhole Californios in than others. 

Land development, for example, became an easy method for distinguishing Anglo 
superior status over resident Californios whose connection to the land had little to do with tillage 
and sweat labor. Instead, Californio land usage primarily belonged to the cattle that thrived in 
California’s hot climate. The apparent wastefulness of such a culture brought Californios under 
great scrutiny by Anglo critics who could see no virtue in such a sloth producing profession. 
Hard work constituted the only safe way to God and to happiness. Upon that subject Almaguer 
has stated “Holding the Protestant ethic and white Anglo-Saxon values as the criteria for 
evaluating Mexicans, Anglos believed that California’s undeveloped state was simply the 
product of the Californio’s cultural backwardness and lack of self-discipline. To overtake this 
class was no crime. . “ (Almaguer 52). What emerged were large, land-hungry groups of 
Anglos who felt justified by a right not only given by the government, but also by God. 
Consequently, land rights and titles continued to be a hot issue well past the end of the Mexican 
American War. 

Being taken away from their lands in California often meant an end of productiveness for 
displaced rancheros and their hands. Californios who had lived a certain way all of their lives 
“could scarcely comprehend, much less use, the new farm techniques and never got into the 
swim of things” (Pitt 254). Those rancheros who were lucky enough to hold onto their land for a 
significant amount of time often fought against squatters whose legal basis for squatting 


outweighed generations of past ownership. 
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With such a history weighing in her close memory, Maria Amparo Ruiz de Burton, a 
native Californiana of the Ranchero class, put to paper her feelings on the topic of Anglo 
atrocities against the Californios. She did not have to go far, in time or in documentation, to find 
concrete evidence for her portrayals of the real life characters that fill the pages of her politically 
hot novel. Their reality, combined with the fictional love story between the Californio and 
Anglo classes, brings to light the horrors of reality, and the mythic status of a time in decline. 

Ruiz de Burton grounds The Squatter and the Don in historical fact to reach the novel’s 
specific ends. These ends have much to with updating Anglo perceptions of Mexican culture in 
the face of historically accurate atrocities and breaches of American promises in the aftermath of 
the Mexican American War in 1848. Without offending a white audience, to whom she appeals 
for Californio inclusion into the boundary of whiteness, Ruiz de Burton constructs her novel 
along revolutionary terms. As Sanchez and Pita have recently claimed, Ruiz de Burton 
“questions whether the new order (Anglo culture) indeed brought progress to the region (of 
California), and if so, at what cost” (8). The heavy influx of Anglo culture before, but especially 
after the Mexican American War, successfully dissipated much of Californio life, as thousands 
were displaced and left destitute of the land they once revered and worked. 

Even those Californios who were ready to assimilate with American culture still 
remained on the outskirts of definition, never quite clear of their place in the strata of 
“whiteness.” Anglos were slow to place the Californios in an exact racial sphere. On account of 
their European background Californios deserved consideration of being placed into some level of 
whiteness. The “racial fault lines” that inform Tom’as Almaguer’s study, would suggest that 
“although . . . prejudices undeniably affected their initial impressions of Mexican society, white 


immigrants actually assigned Mexicans an intermediate location in the new society they imposed 
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in the region” (45). Almaguer goes on to assert that Californios occupied a special position in 
the nineteenth century definition of whiteness that no doubt played into greater themes of 
miscegenation though intermarriage and childbirth going on in California at the time. 

In order for Ruiz de Burton to prick the American conscience, thereby illuminating the 
worthiness of Californios on a cultural and social level, the author necessarily had to cut certain 
aspects of Mexican life out of her novel. Perhaps the greatest omitted factor comes in Ruiz de 
Burton’s exclusion of Native American peonage, a practice widely employed by the Rancheros 
of California. Ruiz de Burton deliberately strangles mention of the commonplace subjugation of 
Natives to allow principal sympathy to lie with an idyllic, but quickly fading Californio culture. 
Likewise, mention of religion makes no appearance in the annals of Ruiz de Burton’s pages. 
What remains reveals a highly sensitive, and culturally impeccable Californio lifestyle under 
attack by corrupt, white, power-hungry forces. 

Guilt, however, plays no part in Ruiz de Burton’s methodology. On the contrary, just as 
she raises Californios above troublesome details of slavery and religion, Ruiz de Burton also 
elevates the status of whites to that of informed readers, far above the criticism she aims at 
certain members of the white community. Ruiz de Burton offers several outlets for guilt and 
blame that permit a white readership to analyze the book’s overriding themes of racism, 
corruption, and greed through channeled outlets, taking away the inherent implications of white 
cruelty. The chief vehicle for this channeled guilt is the presence of a hero in The Squatter and 
the Don who is both white, upper class, and reliable in his assertions. This man is George 
Mechlin. 

Primarily, George serves as the mediator between the novel’s extremes and as the 


solicitor of reason for the novel’s audience. George Mechlin, introduced as a foreigner, like 
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most of The Squatter and the Don’s intended readership, sees in the culture of the Californios a 
quality of life worth holding on to at all costs. George quickly becomes the character with whom 
a white readership can identify. Instead of treating racial problems as an outsider, George takes 
on the persona of “we” that transcends the pronouns in the book to include a white readership. 

In speaking with George, Don Mariano, the novel’s Don, speaks of civil rights the Treaty of 
Guadalupe has not protected. George exclaims, “I never knew much about the treaty with 
Mexico, but I never imagined we had acted so badly” (65). 

The power of words and the magic of education catapult him into uncommon realms of 
importance. In matters of business, for instance, Clarence, the novel’s chief protagonist, takes 
his problems and propositions directly to George. Clarence delights as George condones and 
praises his idea concerning the starting of a bank. “Your idea is splendid.... Nothing could suit 
me better, but I suppose we will have to see whether we are to have a railroad or not... we must 
hope and wait” (151-2). The entire economic future of San Diego rests on the coming of the 
Texas Pacific Railroad. Many good men have their lives staked in the coming of the railroad. 
Even George “risked all that (he) dared” in the venture, only to have all plans come to ruin in the 
face of the ultimate antithesis to George’s reason; the business tactics of The Big Four working 
against a free market economy (115). George displays an opposite tack to the Four, as he, like a 
gentleman, never discusses his finances. However, money and platform are incomplete in 
George without the presence of infallible morals. 

The moral pike that George Mechlin represents grounds not only his own character, but 
also those of the novel’s other characters. The trope of blushing and paling factors heavily into 
Ruiz de Burton’s portrayal of moral integrity as it is found in The Squatter and the Don. While 


the frequency and the extent of blushing certainly speak to levels of high integrity, the blushing 
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and paling of less-than-moral characters complicates a blanket reading. Leland Stanford, 
California governor and member of the Big Four monopoly, reddens when confronted with 
wrongdoing (290). Similarly, the Solicitor General who tries to defeat Don Mariano’s land title 
colors when his indiscretions are elaborated (137). Matthews, George’s would be assassin, pales 
when his face is not red from alcohol. Conversely, George Mechlin, and his wife Elvira, never 
blush. Peter Roper, the novel’s corrupt lawyer figure, does not blush either, but he is an evil 
character whose visage is constantly red from his perpetual alcoholic state. 

Blushing then, given its broad spectrum of faces, functions as an indicator of emotion. 
Mercedes and Clarence blush more than any other characters in the book meaning that they are 
constantly feeling emotion, whether it be of guilt at stolen kisses, or the heightened emotions of 
love. Roper’s sorry heart does not blush, and Ruiz de Burton points this fact out several times 
referring to his unblushing countenance. Roper’s unblushing state, in opposition to the other 
blushing faces of government, speaks to the outward display of consciousness inherent in giving 
up one’s soul to bribery. Mr. Huntington of the Big Four speaks of “men that can be convinced 
as naturally as if no one need blush for it” (338). The frequency of blushing and paling are 
shown in true light when compared with the unabashedly moral face of George Mechlin, whose 
face of reason has no need of a blush. Because George has nothing to hide, he then becomes the 
perfect figure for integration, and hence expansion, of the term Manifest Destiny. 

George Mechlin proves to a white readership that the Californios are worth including in 
the definition of Manifest Destiny. Californio and white characters alike receive credibility 
when attached to George’s respected entity. In perhaps his greatest show of devotion to the 
Alamar family, George acts on behalf of Don Mariano by defending his disputed land case in 


court. Not satisfied with the answers he receives from one man, George takes the case before the 
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President of the United States, at that time Ulysses S. Grant. The case of a Californio Ranchero 
has made it to the forefront of national politics because of the courage of George Mechlin. 
George will not stop until the appeal is reversed and Don Mariano may keep his lands. As 
George acts as a surrogate for Don Mariano in this case, he will likewise take on fatherly 
responsibility, stepping in where Don Mariano may not go. 

George Mechlin expands the constructs of fatherhood as he takes upon himself the 
responsibilities of family head in the absence of Don Mariano. Through his successful donning 
of the role, George expands the concepts of Californio patriarchy to include worthiness and not 
simply bloodline. Significantly, George sits aside the Don’s bed during the patriarch’s last 
speaking moments. In final words from the defeated man’s lips comes a warning directed 
towards George. Don Mariano then extends his hand in a gesture of farewell to George. No 
more words than “the sins of our legislators!” need come as the torch of responsibility passes 
from one strong character to another (294). 

When Clarence leaves Mercedes, the world seems to get sick. Lost in a field 
unconscious, it is George, and not her father and brothers who finds Mercedes. Instinctually, 
George is lead to her, and when he finds her he begs to carry her as long as he can as a father 
looks after his child. In all points George is worthy to bear the load emotionally, financially and 
here physically for the Alamar family. 

George’s worthiness has qualified him for the role of head of the Alamar household even 
in the presence of other, blood-related sons. Even though he is an outsider George lovingly 
embraces the Californio culture without question. His heart lies with the tender heart of his good 
wife. No prejudice clouds the days of George Mechlin, an important goal for which readers can 


strive to identify. The ability of George to accept his surroundings works on added levels. To 
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reach the more important ends of expanding the definition of Manifest Destiny in her book, Ruiz 
de Burton portrays Californios as willing proponents of assimilation. 

The trust that Don Mariano has in George is grounded in his abilities to lead with 
precision and integrity in the face of outside hatred. For the close association between the 
Mechlin and Alamar families, scorn and derision often accompany their dealings with the 
squatters. George, far too educated and always the gentleman, will never lower his standards to 
react in emotional ways. Yet, the Mechlin relationship with the Alamars will come near to 
costing George his life. Matthews, Ruiz de Burton’s great character of stock hatred, plots to kill 
George for his help in resolving the Alamar land issue. He claims, “Yes, it was that dandified 
puppy George Mechlin, who did the mischief... . Ill be even with him yet for it . . . these 
Californians are too ignorant to know how to defend their rights, and too lazy to try unless some 
American prompts them” (210). Ruiz de Burton fights against the stereotypes Matthews lives in, 
and successfully portrays Matthews as villain by contrasting him with the “threatening” George. 

The novel’s plotline involving George Mechlin purposefully plays a secondary role to the 
greater romantic themes of the novel. The historical basis and the love story are not, as Sanchez 
and Pita have claimed, to be viewed as separate plots, but rather, they function in unison as Luis- 
Brown has suggested. The political ends of a novel are wrapped up in the romantic medium 
through which the author conveys her story. The two cannot be separated. Hence, the overt love 
plot between Clarence and Mercedes revolves around the desirability and acceptance of the 
union. As Louis-Brown has asserted “Squatter ’s romantic racialism integrates the Californios 
into whiteness as a caste through marital union, overtly expanding yet covertly subverting 
concepts of racial purity” (821). While Luis-Brown mentions his integration only in reference to 


Clarence and Mercedes, the ideal union in the novel resides between George and Elvira. 
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Before the magical meeting between Clarence and Mercedes takes place, the 
engagement, in sparse detail, of George and Elvira is mentioned. The marriage of Clarence and 
Mercedes is never questioned in terms of worthiness, because the role of white, “squatter” suitor 
has already been filled by George and found worthy. The marriages between Anglo and 
Californio are acceptable from the novel’s beginning not only in terms of class, but also on a 
social level hence removing obstacles that Gonzales explores in Caballero. George, significantly 
devoid of features, serves the greater purposes as the novel’s positive theme of successful 
miscegenation through true love. At all times the romance between George and Elvira works 
quietly while the whirlwind love of Clarence and Mercedes rages at the novel’s surface. The 
happiness of George and Elvira serves as an example to the younger couple. Even as the very 
nature of that loved is threatened, their love burns brighter, and the egalitarian elements of their 
relationship show forth brightly. 

Seizing his opportunity to take revenge on the “do-gooder” to the undeserving 
Californios, William Matthews shoots to kill George. But aim as Matthews might, he cannot hit 
George’s heart. The importance of the fact is later compounded as George’s father shoots 
himself in the heart after he has lost his money. The death causes George much physical pain, 
especially in the wound intended for his heart. “The shock caused by his father’s death . . . made 
him feverish, inflaming his wound again very painfully, as the ball had never been extracted; 
now it chafed the wound and gave him as much pain as before” (312). George’s father has 
placed his life on money, and his heart left him when his treasure did. George avoids the same 
pitfall, but like a good son mourns for his father, and importantly stays around to oversee family 


business after his father is buried. 
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A fight soon presents itself before George. Peter Roper jumps the Mechlin’s house 
immediately after James’ death leaving his family with nothing to do but go to the courts. 
George by this time already understands the logistics of the court and knows when to back away 
from the disappointment and count his family’s losses. George does not fight as he did for the 
lands of Don Mariano. Perhaps he understands the origins of the purchase from the hands of 
William Matthews. 

In the end, George’s voice of caution has come to its ultimate fruition. As Don Mariano 
and James Mechlin sit before Governor Leland Stanford of the Big Four, Stanford cursedly tells 
them “you forget that in business, everyone is for himself. If it is to our interest to prevent the 
construction of the Texas Pacific, do you suppose we will stop to consider that we might 
inconvenience the people of San Diego?” (293). The answer as the future will tell is an 
unimpressive no. Yet George’s voice of reason, stilling the air of possible contention, has 
succeeded in foreseeing where others were unable. Although the end of The Squatter and the 
Don leaves room for hope, hope does not reside in the present of governmental corruption. 
Instead, “we must hope and wait” patiently (151-2). Ruiz de Burton leaves readers with the 


reasonable character of George Mechlin. 
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OSSU! SPORTING MASCULINITIES IN A JAPANESE KARATE 
DOJO 
Kris Chapman 


Ossu! An Introduction 

Sport has long been a means through which gender bias has been reinforced and used as a 
justification for continued discrimination against women. Men are viewed as ‘naturally’ stronger, 
faster, and more powerful, and comparative achievements in sport have been used to construct an 
idea of ‘the weaker sex’ in many countries throughout the world. 

One of the aims of this article is to describe and examine the ways in which male 
hegemony has been ingrained in a worldwide sporting culture. Yet it is important to avoid the 
assumption that since sport is a cross-cultural phenomenon it is also globally generic, as ideas of 
universality are often premised on ethnocentrism. The subtleties of localized sporting 
performance should not be lost in the crowd of general assumptions based on sport as a 
transnational phenomenon. Through considering local constructions of masculinity in sporting 
practice, I aim also to explore some of the possibilities that exist for subverting and 
circumventing the entrenched gender bias, suggesting that whilst sport remains dominated by 
men and machismo ideologies, there is also space for individual modes of participation, and 
types of masculinity, which are not sex-specific and thus open to women as well as men. 

The ethnographic heart of this article is a consideration of how concepts of ‘masculinity 
in sport’ are played out in the sporting arena of a Japanese karate dojo (training hall). The 
context for my analysis of wider issues of gender bias in sport is thus one of defining and 
elucidating the masculine-gendered attributes of both men and women in a Japanese sporting 


environment. This article is titled “Ossw!’, a generic greeting used by many karate practitioners 
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in Japan and sometimes even abroad. The word ‘ossw’ is derived from the two Chinese 
characters osu meaning ‘push’ and shinobu with a literal meaning of ‘endure’, however in terms 
of usage, it means everything from ‘hello’ to ‘yes’, ‘please’, ’I understand’, and ‘sorry’. 
Originally invented in the Japanese Naval School (Schlatt 148), ‘ossw’ has connotations of 
machismo, and expresses a certain type of manliness, so it is not widely used in quotidian 
society. In this respect, it is a single word introduction to the theme of this article. 

By focusing on masculinity in the karate dojo I do not mean to imply that gender is the 
overarching dynamic for all interactions which occur within the training hall environment. This 
is by no means the case: gender, age, skill, personality, experience, and ethnicity are all factors 
which combine to determine how one perceives and is perceived by one’s fellow practitioners in 
this Japanese social context. One of the points I want to make here is the complexity of the social 
construction of identity; gender is only one piece in the puzzle of personal identity. Because of 
these intricacies, prior to engaging in direct cultural comparisons, it is important to consider my 
fieldwork experiences of karate training in a Japanese environment, and the experiences of my 
informants, in their own terms, contextualized within the dynamic of the Hokusei dojo’: the 
karate club located in suburban Tokyo where I trained as a student throughout my fieldwork 
period (September 2000 to March 2002). 

Sports provide both a means of socialization and a scope for individual expression which 
elucidates the personal nature of how people construct their identities as a mixture of received 
ideologies and individual agency. In terms of a consideration of ‘masculinity’ it therefore makes 
little sense to define one concept which is simultaneously too general and too singular to capture 
individual perspectives. For example, it is important to note that in discussing different 


masculinities my points of reference are not only men. Since gender is a collation of contingent 
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markers (based on cultural indices) rather than a set of referential (directly associated) sexual 
characteristics (Cornwall and Lindisfarne 7, 38), it is necessary to consider both male and female 
modes of masculinity. It would be more accurate to say that whilst considering a theme of 
masculinity, more specifically I will be examining the gendering of physical activities and 
elucidating the gender bias towards traits defined as ‘masculine’ in sporting contexts. 

As for a concept of ‘sport’, my starting point for discussion is the almost universally 
broad definition formulated by the International Council for Sport and Physical Education 
(ICSPE) in 1964, which I chose precisely because of its inclusivity and scope beyond normal 
‘common-sense’ notions of sport. The ICSPE states that: 

Any physical activity which has the character of play and takes the form 
of a struggle with oneself or involves competition with others is a sport. (Cited in 
Davis et al. 388) 

This definition, of course, needs to be unpacked a little. The idea of ‘character of play’ is 
ambiguous, although it could be described as absorbing, non-serious activity which takes place 
outside ‘ordinary life’ (Huizinga 13). And to declare the cultural universality of sport, as Sands 
does (3), is of little use unless one considers the different categories of activity which comprise 
such a general group of activities. More important than finding a catch-all definition of sport is 
an examination of the function of different definitions of ‘sport’ in their cultural milieu. For 
example, Yamashita Keiko, one of my informants (and also an anthropologist), reliably informed 
me that sport for pleasure is a relatively recent concept in Japan (cf. Yoshimoto 3)? Examining 
karate in a Japanese context, I will draw on the ethos of self-improvement advocated both in the 


ICPSE definition of sport and in the idea of karate as ‘way’ (michi). Thus I will develop the idea 
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that there is interplay not only between sport and morality, but that the ethical discourses of sport 


can be used both to destabilize and/or entrench hegemonic gender values. 


What Links are there Between Masculinity and Sport? 

Whilst male sportsmen are portrayed as models of athleticism, their female counterparts 
find themselves less praised for their physical achievements as they are commoditized as sexual 
objects. It would be true to say that both female and male sports professionals find themselves 
objectified by the mass gaze of spectators and television audiences, the difference is that this 
objectification conforms to a gender-biased perspective which admires peformative ability in 
men and a sexualized sense of beauty in women. Furthermore, it is not a simple case of 
women’s sporting capabilities being ignored; there is also a history of men actively denying 
women’s abilities and excluding them from competition. As recently as the 1980s certain long 
distance running events such as the 3000 metres were regarded as ‘too strenuous’ for women to 
perform in the Olympics. 

However, there is a certain irony in this misconception of women’s athletic prowess, 
since in biological terms a higher body fat ratio (an untrained average of 22% as opposed to 14% 
in men) means that women have the potential to outperform men over a longer distance. 
Although estimates vary: Inuoe and Kameyama state that if there was a 200km race then the 
world record would probably be held by a woman (118); whereas MacClancy suggests that the 
distance required for male dominance to be overturned is a double marathon (14); all such 
Statistics belie the myth of ‘inherent’ male physical superiority. Women do have a lower 
strength to weight ratio than men, but this is something that is altered by training. Whilst an 


untrained woman may be up to 50% less efficient than her male counterpart, this discrepancy is 
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narrowed to 5% at a trained peak (Cashmore 131). Elite female sportswomen perform better than 
98% of men (Inoue and Kameyama 117-118). But regardless of the figures demonstrating that 
women are at least competitive with men in biological terms, this kind of sexual determinism in 
sport is a historically-constructed fantasy. Men have a tendency to be stronger than women, but 
not all men are more powerful than all women. What determines the nature of the athlete at least 
as much as sex is each individual’s socialization and acclimatization to the physical demands 
placed on their body, that is, how they are trained. Any natural talent for a sport is an irrelevance 
without training, male and female sports champions are not only born, but are made through 
hours of hard effort. Women continue to be disadvantaged in sport because the social playing 
ground is not level, a circumstance which springs from the perpetuation of a social myth of the 
‘weaker sex’ rather than because they are physically unable to compete on terms with men. It is 
important to note that the greater the element of skill or tactical awareness required in a sport, 
and the less sheer speed or power necessary, the more women and men can compete freely 


against each other (for example, in archery). 


How Does Karate Represent and Construct Ideas of ‘Masculinity’? 

Since the 1970s martial arts boom, karate has rapidly proliferated throughout the world. 
Images of Bruce Lee and subsequently a whole genre of martial arts films, portraying karate and 
other similar martial arts as exotic and deadly forms of fighting, have created global myths about 
karate. Yet in Japan, however, karate remains a minority activity. Paul Healey, an English 
karateka (karate practitioner) who has lived and trained in Tokyo for 20 years, suggested that the 
Japanese layperson is ‘...just as likely to ask you if you can break something with your head as 


someone in Britain, which surprised me when I first came.’ Today in Japan, the main means 
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through which people are made aware of karate is through the media. Pro-wrestling style full- 
contact ‘mixed martial-arts’ competitions are spectacularly staged in large stadia as televised 
events. The two main formats of this martial arts bonanza are K-1, a full contact mix of karate, 
kung fu, kenpo, taekwondo, and kickboxing, and PRIDE, which adds grappling techniques and 
groundwork to its arsenal. Most people have no personal experience of training in karate, but 
many people are drawn to the glamour and drama of this televised combat between international 
competitors.” 

Television has a universalizing effect on sport since it places almost no limitations on 
who can participate in an event as a spectator: it assumes no previous knowledge or sporting 
experience, and serves simply to entertain. Fans of K-1 may well be ‘...males and females of all 
ages and backgrounds’ as Ishii Kazuyoshi suggests (K-1 Official Home Page ‘Master Ishii’s 
Message’), but the media rhetoric employed draws exclusively on a macho ideology of the 
heterosexual male. An article about PRIDE in the Tokyo-based magazine ‘Metropolis’ 
introduces the topic with the phrase: ‘...PRIDE—and we’re not talking about gay liberation.’ 
Focusing on the actuality of the violence people can expect to see, the same article states: 
‘Pride’s main asset is authenticity. Why watch a prefab wrestling bout when PRIDE features 
real men in a real fight shedding real blood?’ (Emphasis mine). This show of fighting skills is 
presented as a demonstration of machismo; the fight production itself also features scantily-clad 


999 


women as “entertainment” (‘Matter of Pride’ 8-9). This male-oriented ethos is summarized by 
Satake Masaaki, a famous PRIDE competitor: ‘Fighting is violence. I’m not aiming for karate 
that women and children can do!’ (Translation) (Yasunishi 16). 


Whilst women not only watch but also participate in similar fighting competitions, as 


well as more widely in contact sports such wrestling and jiid6 (10.31 Hoshino Ikuma Hakemasu 
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35; Sugimoto Supotsu fan... 112), they are mostly absent, or feature only in roles supporting 
men, in general representations of fighting arts and contests in Japan. This kind of conceptual 
exclusion of women from the realm of combative sport is exemplified by the statement made by 
Oyama Masutatsu, the founder of the full-contact Kyokoshin style of karate, that: ‘Karate has 
already conquered the hearts of young people throughout the world. These people have turned to 
karate in the hope of realizing a dream shared by all people—at least by all men—of being 
strong.’ (Oyama 5). Indeed, two of the young men whom I interviewed, Ueda Satoshi and 
Suzuki Hideo, both inferred that they were influenced by this public image of karate as 
something which exudes a certain masculine cool, and a means through which they could 
become stronger. Yet no doubt many women are deterred from participating because of the 
public portrayal of karate as aggressively violent. 

As a martial art, karate is necessarily conceived in terms of military tradition. Although 
not originally part of the mainland Japanese catalogue of military disciplines (which includes 
kendo [the way of the sword], iaido [the art of drawing the sword], and kyiido [the way of the 
bow]), it still draws on the masculine ethos of the samurai (warrior). In part, invoking the 
ideology of bushido (the way of the warrior) can be seen as an effort to assert that karate has 
become Japanese, and indeed today the distinction is often made between Okinawan and 
Japanese styles of karate. However, as a dogma bushido is also inherently gendered—in feudal 
Japan only men were warriors. In his early 20""-century book entitled Bushido, Nitobe writes of 
the bushi, ‘fighting knights’, as “...a privileged class... naturally recruited, in a long period of 
constant warfare, from the manliest and the most adventurous, and all the while the process of 
elimination went on, the timid and the feeble being sorted out, and only ‘a rude race, all 


masculine, with brutish Strength,’ to borrow Emerson’s phrase, surviving to form the families 
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and the ranks of the samurai.” (37). Modern conceptions of ‘the code of the samurai,” such as 
that written by Nitobe at the turn of the last century, are part of the body of nihonjinron (theories 
of Japaneseness) forwarded as a presentation of the ‘unique’ heritage of Japanese culture to both 
Japanese and international audiences. This masculine, jingoistic presentation of the martial arts, 
whilst not the only conceptualization present in discourses about such activities, is still 
influential, as exemplified in the well-known manga (comic) about the life of Oyama Masutatsu, 
‘Karate Baka Ichidai’ (The Lifetime of a Karate Maniac) (Kajiwara and Tsunoda), in which 
Oyama is presented as defeating underhanded American pro-wrestlers with displays of superior 
strength and fighting skills. The archetype of the masculine samurai is indeed a popular fantasy 
in Japanese society, widely applied in many areas from the martial arts to the male-dominated 
business world with its analogous notion of the ‘corporate warrior’. 

In examining the conceptual structures that underpin the practice of karate in Japan, it is 
interesting to compare and contrast the machismo of bushido, which venerates a sense of 
masculine ego, with the idea of michi or dé (way), in which one seeks to better oneself through 
restraining one’s ego. The conflation of an ideal of masculinity with an ethical goal in karate, 
demonstrates the way in which moral discourses are implicit in constructions of gender (cf. 
Melhuus and Stolen 27). The cult of masculine personality is at once at odds and yet 
inextricably intertwined with the exhortation to improve one’s inner character. This paradoxical 
relation has practical implications, leading Friman to ask: ‘If the martial arts in principle are 
supposed to offer a path to personal growth and enlightenment, why has karate in practice been 
plagued with displays of rampant egos, politics, and battles over turf by its practitioners?’ (97). 

Friman suggests that the answer to his question lies in karate being turned into a “pursuit 


of profit’ (98); however, such a reply ignores the implications of the machismo that also 
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pervades karate. Personal development is indeed realised through the contradiction of how things 
are and how things ought to be: people may, through their machismo, impose their ego on others, 
but if they practice karate as a ‘way’ then they should try not to visit their desires on training 
partners. Learning is an ongoing process of working out this incongruity. It is interesting that 
Ota sensei observed that whilst men focus more on strength, women practitioners are more 
drawn towards the non-gender specific idea of self-control. This demonstrates how karate can be 
a means of defining oneself, in part as a gendered self, but in an environment which encourages 
you to look both inside and beyond the self. It is important to emphasise the inward task of 
tempering one’s ego, because it is in this ‘way’ that a non gender-specific approach to training 
can be realised. And this is why women may see this approach to karate as a way into what is 


ostensibly an arena of male-dominated cultural values. 


Gendered Practice: Training in a Karate Dojo 

Having considered the ideational construction of karate as a masculine discourse, it is 
necessary now to move from words to the world, to see how such ideas are practically played out 
in the dojo. In describing the training environment of the Hokusei dojo, I am not seeking to 
make further generalizations, but to offer more specific insights into the ways in which the ideas 
I have been discussing were ‘brought to life’ in my own and my informants’ experiences of 
training. It is unfeasible to describe a ‘typical’ lesson at the Hokusei dojo, as the structure 
changed according many factors such as who was training that day, the temperature and 
humidity, or whether there was a competition imminent. Sometimes it is the unusual events that 
stick in the mind and seem to offer more insight into dojo life than the everyday grind. One such 


event was when Aizawa-san, a 23 year old university student, approached Ota sensei and asked 
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for some sparring practice after one lesson. It was an occasion which provides insight into the 
attitudes of masculine physicality that underlay the Hokusei training ethos, so it seems an apt 
ethnographic anecdote to recount here. 

Students don’t normally ask their instructors for sparring practice, some people have told 
me it’s considered presumptuous and rude. I don’t think that this was the case with Ota sensei, 
he didn’t seem to take offence at Aizawa-san’s request, but he definitely taught him a lesson he 
wouldn’t soon forget. The normal sparring bout lasts for two or three minutes. On that night, Ota 
sensei and Aizawa-san sparred continuously for thirty minutes. At first it was gentle, but 
gradually Aizawa-san became less cautious and began to launch his techniques with more speed 
and power. Ota sensei’s movement remained feathery and light, parrying everything thrown at 
him with playful ease, then replying with relaxed kicks and punches. Slowly, but surely sensei 
picked up the pace and began grabbing his opponent’s karate-suit and sweeping the tiring 
Aizawa-san to the floor with kicks which hit his thighs with breath-taking thuds. During the 
thirty minutes, Aizawa-san was knocked to the floor about five or six times; as he lay flat out on 
the floor, Ota sensei told him to get up, saying: 

It’s not cool! Not cool at all! Is that being a man? That’s not being a man. 
Stand up! It doesn’t hurt. Stand up ‘cos it should hurt. Your spirit isn’t enough— 
hit me more, hit me more! See, you can’t do it can you? See, you can’t do it can 
you? Haven’t you got any strength left? C’mon, C’mon, put more into it, put more 
into it. (Translated from an interview with Aizawa Katsunobu). 

Everyone else was watching. I was partly in awe of the technique and partly shocked at 
the severity of the beating Ota sensei was dishing out to his student. It made me wonder why be 


so harsh to such an earnest pupil? Later I asked Aizawa-san about this experience, he said that 
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sensei was teaching him a valuable lesson; making him face up to his flaws. Guiding him 
towards the realisation that he should confront pain and not run away from it thinking that’s 
enough. Aizawa-san felt that after that experience he was able to endure more, and not give up 
so easily. Both he himself and sensei knew he could give more. 

The lesson learned here can be seen as a very masculine one in its physical toughness. It 
fits in with the idea of learning through hardship (kurod). Hardship is the tool by which a craft 
apprentice is fashioned into a skilled practitioner, and in a wider Japanese social context how the 
youth is seen to mature into a man-of-the-world. Aizawa-san’s experience is not an isolated 
incident in terms of martial arts practice; it is part of traditional Japanese training methodology to 
test the konjo (guts) of students with gruelling physical training (cf. Twigger 64; Kondo 241). 
In Aizawa-san’s reflection on what he learned from undergoing his thirty minute sparring ordeal, 
he suggests that Ota sensei stripped away his masks of fear to help him come to a more mature, 
deeper understanding of himself as a karate practitioner. Part of the lesson in the way Ota sensei 
admonished the prostrate Aizawa-san was that real men stand up to a fight. 

Yet whilst kurd is a specifically Japanese means of motivation carrying connotations of 
masculinity, it is not exclusively a male concept. Women also are described as undergoing 
hardships in fulfilment of their social obligations as brides, mothers, or workers (ibid. 235). I 
should be very clear in stating that I am neither advocating nor saying that such training is 
normal in men and women’s everyday experience of sports, including karate, in Japan. The 
anecdote I have recounted, in its intensity, simply brings to the surface an ethos which although 
more subdued is present in everyday practice and is vital to understanding the complementarity 
of physical and mental approaches to karate training in the Hokusei dojo. During my time there, 


I realised that this dojo was a male-dominated training environment and that there was an air of 
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machismo both in terms of the social attitudes" and in the physicality of training. However, this 
does not mean that women were either excluded or incapable of training alongside these men. If 
being on the dojo floor is about physical endurance and mental toughness, that’s not something 


which is gender-specific. 


Capacities for Non Gender-Specific Sporting Activity in a Male-Dominated Arena 

At the turn of the new millennium there is a global call for the opening up of sports, to 
enable the participation of individuals and groups who have previously found their access to 
physical activities discriminated against or ignored. The aim in Britain is now ‘sport for all’, 
rather than maintaining sport as the preserve of the privileged few - the young, able-bodied men 
(cf. Davis et. al. 383). Japanese authors too are calling for a new conception and practice of 
sport which is free of discrimination, especially in terms of gender (cf. Sugimoto. Supdtsu 
Bunka... 107; Inoue and Kameyama 128). Stating such aims is all well and good, but the 
question remains of how such goals can be achieved. My argument is that whilst masculine 
hegemony is ingrained in the culture of sport in Japan and elsewhere, there is a capacity in 
physical activities such as karate not for participation on terms which is gender-free, but for 
access to such sports to be inclusive and non gender-specific. 

In this article I have sought to elucidate the social construction of the ‘inherent’ gender 
bias in sporting activities. Whilst acknowledging both social and physical differences between 
men and women, I have argued that there are no biological reasons why women and men cannot 
engage, and even compete, in physical activities together, especially at a non-elite level. Cross- 
culturally, the most durable barrier to women maximizing their sporting potential has been an 


entrenched gender bias based on stereotypes of what are appropriate ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
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characteristics. Yet in terms of gendered modes of participation, ‘masculine’-defined traits such 
as competitiveness and enduring physical hardship can equally be demonstrated by women as 
well as men. This is not to say that men and women employ gendered strategies in the same 
ways, as the example of Nakata-san, a Japanese housewife who trained at the Hokusei dojo, 
shows: she wanted to do something cultural where she could meet different people (including 
foreigners), so she tried out several martial arts. But because of the dangerous image of these 
combat sports, before participating she wanted to ensure that she could practice without 
damaging herself or her feminine self-image.’ Her participation was not free of gendered 
conceptions, quite the opposite, yet her example points towards a sporting capacity for non 
gender-specific involvement of women and men in physical activities such as karate. 

The second major theme of this article was an exploration of the complexity of the social 
construction of identity in a sporting context through examining the ethnographic example of a 
Japanese karate dojo. My aim here has been to portray the sense of masculine hegemony that 
was present in the Hokusei dojo, whilst also exemplifying the diversity of individual social and 
physical relations through which dojo community is created and sustained. People, regardless of 
their gender, make a personal decision to submit themselves to the regime of training in the dojo. 
They may begin practising with certain preconceptions about the nature of karate, most probably 
informed by media representations of karate as a violent sport, but these initial conceptions 
undergo a process of continuous renewal and rethinking as ideas of karate are replaced with 
hours spent training on the doj6 floor. Whilst the introspective ideology of karate as a michi, or 
way, is not explicit in the actual physical praxis of training, such an approach can be used by any 


individual to craft their own mode of participation. Not only in Japan, but wherever karate is 
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practised, there is the potential for each person to come to a personal understanding of training 


which both confirms yet questions social expectations. 


Endnotes 

' The names of some places and all informants have been changed to protect their confidentiality. 
* This later inception of ‘modern’ sports in Japan is evidenced by the fact that they are referred to 
by the English loan-word ‘spdtsu’, whereas the more general concept of ‘exercise’ (closer to the 
ICSPE definition of sport) is termed ‘undo’, which again contains further distinct forms (e.g. 
taiso [gymnastics] and budo [martial arts]). 

* The K-1 official website states that one tournament in 1997 attracted a 20% share of television 
audiences (K-1 Official Home Page ‘History’). 

“For example, one of the older instructors at the Hokusei dojo, Shimose sensei, told me: ‘As for 
me, I think women should be feminine. Therefore I don’t understand their motives for starting 
karate. In truth, I don’t understand why women would want to try karate.’ (Translation). 

> In Nakata-san’s own words: ‘When I saw it looked fun, and when I saw the women’s hands 
with delicate white fingers - they had pretty hands—I thought if that’s the case then it must be 


O.K.. It’s that simple.’ (Translation). 
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MOTORCYCLING CULTURE AND MYTH 
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BIKERS’S RIGHTS: THE ROAD AHEAD 


Susan Buck 


Inventors had been tinkering with engines and wheels for over one hundred years by the 
time the Wright Brothers took flight, Henry Ford drove a Model A, and William Harley and the 
three Davidson Brothers set a benchmark for powered two-wheelers. 

Motorcycles have come a long way since 1903. Today, it’s fourteen billion-dollar slice 
of the global economic pie, shared by the 99 year-old Harley-Davidson Motor Company and four 
other Fortune 500 companies (Honda, 40; BMW, 114; Suzuki, 357; Kawasaki, 435) and several 
international chemical companies. The players also include small businesses like Becky 
Jackson’s Quality Quilts and Biker Bedding in Minnesota, and over seven thousand independent 
service-and-repair shops in the country, each with about three employees. 

While many activities draw a homogenous body of participants, motorcyclists are as 
different from each other as any two other random drivers, like a soccer mom and a rock star or a 
janitor and a judge. Riding is part of the job for thousands of law enforcement officers, 
emergency personnel, and couriers of that which cannot be e-mailed. It’s efficient transportation 
for thousands of commuters and part of the romance for adventurous travelers. Most riders 
would agree that a Zen-like serenity is found in the saddle, but American motorcyclists are really 
as varied as any six million Americans. 

Yet from a paradigm shaped by Hollywood fiction over fact, prejudice rather than 
precedent, our government threatens and restricts motorcycles like no other vehicle in the name 
of environmental protection, safety, and insurance reform. Riders and the industry face threats 


that make helmet laws seem almost inconsequential. 
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The Issues: EPA Restrictions on Emissions and Tampering 

Americans pump [170,560,979,000] over 170 billion gallons of gasoline and diesel fuels 
into over 221 million cars, trucks and buses each year. This creates millions of tons of air 
pollution each year, loaded with volatile organic compounds like hydrocarbons [HC], nitrogen 
oxides [NOx], carbon monoxide [CO], and particulate matter. Smog. Motorcycles are less than 
two percent of the national vehicle population, responsible for just 6/1000 of one percent of all 
vehicle emissions. 

For the last twenty-five years, the Environmental Protection Agency has promulgated 
gradually lower emissions limits for all forms of internal combustion engines, with which 
manufacturers must comply, and jurisdictions must enforce across the nation. 

In California, the unique climate and topography demand greater restrictions on sources 
of air pollution. California’s Air Resource Board [CARB] regulates mobile emissions, since the 
state abandoned reduction of static sources to meet standards and avoid Federal penalties. For 
motorcycles, this currently is about a third the hydrocarbons permitted by federal regulations, 
dropping further in 2004, and again in 2006. 

The EPA has put forth an Advanced Notice of Proposed Rule making for Control of 
Emissions from Nonroad Large Spark Ignition Engines, Recreational Engines (Marine and 
Land-Based) and Highway Motorcycles to bring federal limits down to CARB’s. A first draft 
was released in December 2000, and has been revised most recently in October 2001. Highway 
bikes were part of the first, and removed from the second draft as motorcyclists’ rights activists 
began a grassroots assault. Another revision of the proposal, consistent with prior revisions 


regarding highway motorcycles, has been expected since November 01. 
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Most highway bikes sold today are very close to, or better than, California’s current 
limits, and the federal proposal for 2006. The dirtiest highway motorcycles currently sold emit 
less than half of Federal limits [EPA certification, April 2001]. But with Tier 2, effective 2008 
in California and 2010 for the nation, the EPA drops limits another 40 percent. This was not 
feasible on most (air-cooled) highway motorcycles without extensive redesign and equipment 
like catalytic converters and other pollution control devices that are responsible for an up-charge 
on vehicles sold for use in California. 

There are no Federal emissions limits for off-road vehicles—2- and 4-stroke, two-and 
four-wheeled motorcycles and ATVs. CARB created an uproar in 1997 by setting limits for off 
road vehicles too low for 4-stroke motorcycles to meet unless modified, and impossible for 2- 
strokes to meet at all. The industry was so affected that CARB backed off and a year later 
exempted non-certified 2-stroke bikes that are sold and used in areas where smog levels are 
lowest, allowing off-road recreation (closed course competition) to continue legally. 

The EPA now proposes OHV limit values nearly twice CARB’s, but supersede the 
exemption CARB allows 2-stroke motorcycles. The EPA’s proposal is “based mainly on 
moving these engines from 2-stroke to 4-stroke technology” by 2006 as “two-stroke engines emit 
up to 25 times more HC emissions as four-stroke engines.” [ANPR, revised 10/01] Tier 2 limits 
are proposed only for ATVs, most of which are currently manufactured with 4-stroke engines. 

These regulations would criminalize a use population of mostly recreational, unregistered 
vehicles, of one to three million (extrapolated from industry and membership organization 


figures) with annual sales of about 140,000 units. 
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Federal law October 1965: “Jt is illegal for any person to manufacture, sell or offer to 
sell or install any part where the principle effect of the part is to bypass any device in the motor 
vehicle designed to comply with Federal environmental law.” 

Pollution controls are inherently part of a motorcycle’s air-and-fuel intake-to-exhaust 
system, which are commonly modified by owners as they maintain and upgrade. Standards have 
never been enthusiastically enforced, and if future standards are not, then the high-performance 
aftermarket will not change. But as motorcycling’s popularity expands, law enforcement pays 
more attention, and in a few reported cases, EPA fines have run into the tens of thousands of 
dollars. Despite the dubious legality of such aftermarket parts, the Federal government has been 
taking their taxes all these years. 

The EPA has proposed motorcycle design specifications incongruous with many forms of 
owner customization. During good economies, those seven-thousand-plus small businesses 
enjoy the patronage of individualists who see their bikes as canvas for personal expression. 
Aftermarket parts and accessories are a billion-dollar segment of the industry, which, by the 
stroke of a regulator’s pen, could be wiped out. Backyard tinkering would also be criminalized, 
even with parts that can reduce pollution or increase mileage. 

The test cycle (procedure) used to measure emissions is nearly the same for motorcycles 
as for light duty trucks, but each class of vehicles is subject to different limit values of each 
pollutant. The EPA’s own report requests more realistic alternatives. Throughout their 
documents, limit values for different classes of engines are expressed alternately in 
grams/kilometer and bhp/hr/mil, making meaningful comparisons of actual pollution output 


almost impossible. 
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Another point of contention affects hundreds of small motorcycle manufacturers that sell 
less than 3,000 bikes a year, and have less than 500 employees. They may have till 2008 to meet 
the Tier 1 national standard, and may be exempt from the Tier 2 standard. Industry veterans 
repeated, “The justification isn’t there,” for such regulations. They are facing a new battle with 
the government and the marketplace. John Paliwoda, director of the California Motorcycle 
Dealers Association, and the SoCal H-D Dealers Association said, ““We are concerned that if the 
EPA sets these standards too low, manufacturers will not be able to supply a publicly acceptable 
product; so therefore, people will leave motorcycling either as recreation or as primary 
transportation, and go to something else.” Motorcycles are usually replaced with a less fuel- 


efficient vehicle. 


Recycling 

Mandatory recycling guidelines for all engine classes are included in this proposal. There 
is a 100-year-old culture of preservation and restoration of vehicles in this country, but the EPA 
has estimated the useful life of motorcycles at five years and less than 19,000 miles. This also 
fails to consider the frugality of maintaining a vehicle and recycling old parts, which provides 
affordable transportation to middle- and lower-income drivers. A (coincidental) pending Senate 
bill [S.1766 Section 803] would fund state scrappage programs for vehicles over 15 years old. 
Such proposals were defeated in the European Union, where riders comprise a greater percentage 
of the road users. This portion of the proposal has the greatest chance of being defeated, as it 
affects all engine users. 

When the final revision of EPA’s notice of proposed rule is released, a public comment 


period will follow. The American Motorcyclist Association and Motorcycle Riders Foundation 
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urge the twelve million Americans who ride more than 6 million motorcycles—individuals and 
state motorcyclists’ rights organization [SMRO] members—to gear-up grassroots activity, 
including letter-writing campaigns and visits to Washington D.C. At least half a dozen SMROs 
have planned pre-emptive visits, and ABATE of Illinois, among them, is conducting a multi-year 
educational campaign, Operation Wrench, among riders and industry. Their Legislative 
Coordinator, Todd Vandermyde is an outspoken defender of biker’s rights: “EPA needs to learn 
one small fact, we represent riders; we represent voters, the people who send congressmen and 
women to office. The same congressmen who pass the laws or repeal them. The same ones who 


pass the EPA’s budget or slash it.” 


Insurance 

The Health Insurance Portability & Accountability Act of 1996, which passed Congress 
by staggering majority, prevents millions of Americans who ride motorcycles, horses, ATVs, 
snowmobiles, or ski, from being charged more or excluded from enrollment in employer- 
sponsored health care plans. The Interim Final Rules for Non-Discrimination in Health Care, 
which implement HIPAA, were released for public comment in early 2001. They allowed that 
such plans are not required to provide specific benefits to enrolled employees. Their justification 
is that mandated benefits will raise costs, resulting in fewer insured Americans. 

The MRF, AMA and dozens of SMRO members made considerable lobbying efforts to 
address the rule’s obvious contradiction to the spirit of the law. ABATE of IL and WI each 
visited the Capitol twice and coalesced 70 members of Congress in protest. Yet the Depts. of 
Treasury, Labor, and H&HS affirmed these rules on May 9, 2001. Insurance companies can 


deny benefits for injuries that occur during legal activities—like a motorcycle accident. 
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Wayne Curtin, Manager of Government Affairs for Harley-Davidson, was on the team 
that worked to write and pass HIPAA, then as the MRF’s VP for Government Relations. He 
compared this source-of-injury exclusion to qualifying coverage for pregnancy by position of 
conception. 

Exclusions based on genetic predisposition are prohibited, but since habits and skills 
often occur “like father, like son,” ways to exploit these are being considered. Treatment is not 
denied second-generation diabetics, or cancer patients. 

When a federal law or regulation denies a benefit guaranteed by the states, state law 
usually prevails—and can mandate insurers to provide benefits. The AMA is building a 
coalition of “evidence of insurability groups” like skiers, snowmobilers and horse riders. That 
strategy helped ABATE of Colorado successfully amend state law in 1997, making denial of 
medical benefits—based on participation in those activities—illegal. Theoretically, HIPAA can 
be overridden, state by state. However, this is a David-and-Goliath battle against the multi- 


million dollar insurance lobby, which literally outnumbers Congress. 


The Survey Says 

A 1992 survey by the U of North Carolina found motorcyclists are more likely to have 
health insurance and had the highest self-pay rate of any category of accident victims. What will 
insurance exclusions really mean? 

Teri Stobbs, of ABATE of IL, and the MRF’s Communications Director, asked 60 hand- 
picked participants of the so-called “high-risk” activities how HIPAA rules might affect their 


behavior: 
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« If health insurance did not cover injuries incurred during these 
activities—about 20% would reduce or discontinue participation. 

- If health insurance covered an injury incurred during these activities— 
70% would seek medical attention. 

« If insurance didn’t cover the injury—only about 40% would seek 
medical attention. 

« If insurance did not cover an injury that absolutely required attention— 
over 50% admitted they would consider lying about the source of injury, 
and 8% would not seek treatment at all. 

These results, while not scientifically significant, are not surprising and do not bode well 
for motorcycling. Even a treated injury can stop a person from riding; untreated, one could face 
serious pain and disability. The medical bill and/or the resulting domestic dispute could force 
the sale of the motorcycle or snowmobile. Only with great persistence was Stobbs able to verify 
that Medicare will pay for accidental injuries if you don’t have other insurance. Chris Reeves, 
Sonny Bono, and Michael Kennedy were not available to comment. 

The government seems confused by the idea, but a motorcycle is not a recreational 
vehicle any more than a car. Most states don’t license horses or off-road vehicles, so 


motorcycles are a legally sanctioned alternate form of transportation. 


Safety 
Government policy: between lies, contradictions and common sense. 
Since its inception under a doctor named William Haddon, NHTSA has espoused the 


philosophy that accidents were avoidable, and safety must begin with design and engineering. 
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As this was implemented in the late 1970s, it led to greatly improved safety features in American 
cars. However, our highway fatality rate has increased from the lowest in the world to greater 
than 18 countries tracked by the World Health Organization. Motor vehicle accidents are the 
fifth leading cause of death in this country, 41,804 in 2000. The government has been treating 
injuries like a disease to prevent. There were 2,789 deaths from motorcycle accidents in 2000. 

There are passive and active approaches to safety. In ‘Wrong Turn’ by Malcolm 
Gladwell, {The New Yorker, June 11, 2001} Leonard Evans, a longtime General Motors 
researcher and an international expert on traffic safety, describes the difference: “Either you can 
persuade people to boil their own water because there is a typhoid epidemic or you can put 
chlorine in the water. And the second, passive solution is obviously preferred to the first, 
because there is no way you can persuade everyone to act in a prudent way. But starting from 
that philosophy and then ignoring reality is a recipe for disaster. And that’s what happened. 
Why? Because there isn’t any chlorine for traffic crashes.” 

In mid-2000, NHTSA issued a National Agenda for Motorcycle Safety drafted by a group 
of motorcycling’s experts. Meant to serve as a guideline for policy makers, it was generally 
well-received. A year later, NHTSA followed up with the Motorcycle Safety Improvement Plan 
that still continued to promote helmet use, perhaps the most contentious issue in motorcycling, 
rather than education. It barely considered that half of all motorcycle accidents are the fault of 
another driver, and devotes the least space to the subject crash analysis itself. In January 02, 
before it could be implemented, it was withdrawn, and NHTSA released a video aimed at states, 
businesses and associations to support NAMS. They have passed the buck and asked for still 


more data while they consider priorities. 
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In May 2001 the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, an insurance industry think 
tank, issued a report warning “Education can be risky, an education, persuasion or training 
program might make things worse, either by increasing exposure, engendering overconfidence, 
or somehow rewarding risky behavior.” The January 2002 report, devoted to rising death rates of 
motorcyclists and helmet laws, also contained several factual and semantic errors. 

Overconfident risk-takers fit the profile of the 20% of drivers who are involved in fatal 
accidents—the unlicensed. The IIHS identified Ohio as a state with a universal helmet law to 
exemplify lower death rates than states without such freedom, but adults there do have freedom 
of choice. The ITHS admit race drivers have a higher accident rate than average without 
acknowledging they must learn and practice a different set of skills for competition and real life 
road conditions. 

The National Safety Council says that current driver education curriculum is inadequate. 
The 50 states are nearly sovereign on driver’s licensing—not unlike 50 countries. IIHS admits 
“more extensive programs are apt to work better’ but criticizes government [NHTSA] spending 
on it. There are no federal standards for a driver’s license [but yet another NGO, the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators wants this to be our national identification]. Road 
deaths are up and NHTSA’s response is a “Drive Nice” billboard campaign, and a call to 
increase enforcement and penalties. Ironic that both NHTSA and the ITHS were the legacy of 
Dr. William Haddon. 

Motorcyclists themselves believe differently, and the most devoted from the rider’s rights 
community have established and actively administer many of the nationally recognized 
Motorcycle Safety Foundation-certified rider training programs in 47 states. In 31 states, upon 


successful completion of the 3-day Rider Street Skills course, the road test is waived and one 
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receives his/her license. With no other formal option, and though not mandatory, demand for the 
course is more than twice the actual availability. 

By contrast, European-style graduated licensing restricts use and power limits of a 
motorcycle by the rider’s age and experience. Each stage is expensive and takes months of 
training. Surprise, surprise, countries with the most stringent programs tend to have the lowest 
road death rates in the world. [WHO] In the last couple of years we’ve begun a watered down 
version of this practice: 31 states require greater training and restrictions only for new 16-18 year 
old drivers, who have the highest death rates. 

The IIHS is funded by insurance companies, which must justify ever-increasing rates. 
Many insurance companies offer riders discounts for completing MSF courses. The other side of 
the insurance industry’s idea of balancing the risk is to require motorcyclists to carry some form 
of medical insurance, often bundled with a proposed amendment to a state law allowing adults to 
ride without helmets. 

But HIPAA, (remember HIPAA?) allows insurance companies to deny benefits to 
motorcycle accident victims—so the insurance lobby’s claim that we are a social burden 
becomes self-fulfilling prophecy. The insurance companies are lobbying to sell us insurance that 
they never have to pay claims against. Then, if the EPA sets limits any lower, there won’t be 
much left to scrape off the road. Seems they would like to squeeze motorcyclists dry, then let go 
of the market completely, after re-defining acceptable risk. 

Still looking for that chlorine in the water, the government continues to fund a billion- 
dollar investment in Intelligent Transportation Systems, which is, ultimately, remote control of 


traffic. It’s still murky, isn’t it? 
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Yes, a little education is a dangerous thing. Without much, there wouldn’t be any doctors 


or lawyers or bureaucrats. 


The Road Ahead: It’s About Oil and Money 

Americans, only five percent of the world's population, consume 25 percent of its oil. 
After the embargo of the 1970s, the Iran/Iraq war of the eighties, the Gulf War and the conflicts 
today, we are more dependent than ever. 

The Environmental Protection Agency seeks to curb emissions rather than actual use. 
Since gas mileage is averaged over a manufacturer’s line, and credits can be deferred and 
exchanged, meaningful reductions have been plea-bargained away. This year's fleet of cars and 
trucks for sale in the United States—with its growing proportion of sport utility vehicles —gets 
less than 17 miles to the gallon—the worst in 21 years. Ironically, in January, the president 
scrapped an eight-year, $1.5 billion tax-funded program on a high-mpg cars for a fuel cell 
program designed to replace the gasoline engine completely in ten-to-twenty years. The state of 
California might take note that fuel cells would adapt more quickly and inexpensively to static 
use, like houses. 

The EPA is proposing unreasonable restrictions on an industry that fraternally supports 
the American small, often family-run business that built it. Nowhere save the arts do people 
enjoy their vocation as in motorcycling. Two-thousand-six standards are attainable with 
available technology that compromises performance in some engine configurations. However, 
2008 standards will require almost universal use across product lines of catalytic converters, 


electronic fuel injection and computer ignition systems that have not been developed yet. “Yet, 
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there are those who argue long and loud that reducing that 0.006% of emissions is so important, 
that it justifies obliteration of the motorcycle sports.” said Todd Vandermyde, of ABATE of IL. 

Only diesel engines—three percent of the road users who create 30% of the millions of 
tons of emissions—ace similarly overwhelming regulation on engine and fuel systems changes. 

A motorcycle’s most undersold benefit is economy: while carrying the same national 
average passengers/mile, 1.1, as cars; bikes get more than twice the gas mileage—often better 
than 50 mpg. Motorcycles reduce traffic and parking congestion. Government policy that 
discourages motorcycles ignores an obvious solution to the biggest problems Americans face on 
the road—traffic congestion and fuel economy. 

New restrictions on emissions and insurance benefits will cripple manufacturing and 
deny riders the freedom to express individuality. The bottom line: “Given the street 
motorcycle’s minuscule contribution to the pollution inventory, and the vulnerable nature of the 
$14 billion motorcycle industry in this uncertain economy, further restrictions on motorcycles 
make no sense.” Tom Wyld, MRF. 

A generation of motorcyclists is graying, and will eventually retire from riding. The 
generation behind the baby boomers, today’s 35-45 year-olds, is a smaller population especially 
since manufacturers continue to ignore the market potential of females. The motorcycle industry 
is likely to follow the automotive industry into recession, after years of record-setting sales. 

The coming lean years will give manufacturers a chance to reinvent bikes to meet the 
coming global government regulations and next generation’s as-yet-undefined expectations. 
Certainly, it won’t be Marlon Brando, or Mad Max. The rest of us who ride will either become a 


whole new breed of rebel, or go the way of the dinosaurs. 
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SEXISM IN MARKETING: HOW SEXIST MARKETING HAS 
STUNTED THE GROWTH AND POPULARITY OF 
MOTORCYCLING, 1970-PRESENT 


Susan Buck 


For ten years straight, sales have been booming for the motorcycle industry. Harley- 
Davidson has doubled production and taken five stock splits. It’s never been cooler, more 
people than ever are riding—or are they? Not really. 

Why not? Motorcycles are a practical, economical form of personal transportation. They 
need less than a third the space of a car to park, and can be as quiet as any other vehicle while 
getting over 60 miles to the gallon of gas. A bike is agile on the road, enabling a skilled rider to 
both enjoy the environment and avoid hazards. With proper training, a bike is as a safe as any 
other vehicle. Motorcycle riders share friendships and camaraderie on a deeper level than any 
sort of team players. Such values sold motorcycles for more than seventy-five years, even as a 
mystique of danger, and a mythic subculture grew and was exploited in media. 

Now, it’s all about the experience. According to their corporate mission statements, the 
industry believes they are selling the fulfillment of dreams. Yet popular media and marketing has 
pushed the envelope of bad taste and foul manners out from the sandbox to in-your-face. Has 
this really improved the market saturation? No, actually, it’s backfired. Sure, the market has 
gotten richer, but motorcycles were never as much as four percent of the vehicle population, and 
now barely two percent. And, by owner demographics, primarily to men entering their second 
adolescence. 

Far fewer bikes are sold than could be. Since the late nineteen-seventies, women have 


held nearly half of all driver’s licenses. Although there is nothing about operating a motorcycle 
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that is gender-specific, women are still barely ten percent of all riders. Sexist marketing has 
pushed way beyond the surgically enhanced bikini models, which are more popular than ever. 
For each manufacturer that comes out with a lower, lighter, “girl-friendly” motorcycle, or 
presents the image of an empowered female, another advises Neanderthals to sell their mother to 
finance the purchase of their loud-piped fatster. Women, who would otherwise appreciate the 
practical advantages of bikes—see, and hear, the show-offs, the street rods, the speed freaks, the 
daredevils—and say grow up. 

The motorcycle is an extension of the rider, an enhancement of his machismo—and the 
pipes have gotten louder. What is the difference between a guy who twists the throttle so his 
straight pipes shake the windows, and a little boy who gets up at six on Christmas morning to 
bang on his new drum? Somehow, men do not reject the impractical when it satisfies their inner 
child. Alongside big bikes, chrome, fat tires and loud pipes, the most immature and selfish 
aspects of motorcycling are validated in the most vulgar Ugly American Way. Is it any wonder 
many good boys don’t buy bikes? 

Attrition is frighteningly high; hundreds of thousands of bikes are retired, wrecked or 
abandoned each year. Instead of selling motorcycles as transportation to America, the industry 
has been selling the myth to the smallest, richest segment of the market, which has a notoriously 
short attention span. You’ve got a long way to go, baby. The more customers you aim for, the 
more customers will buy. 

The internal combustion engine isn’t just a product; to Americans, wheels are the 
definition of free citizens. In the last century, motor transportation evolved from a suspicious 
new invention to a cornerstone of our economy. How did motorcycles become so marginalized? 


The Federal Highway Administration tracks our vehicle registrations, and the Motorcycle 
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Industry Council counts the unit sales. Some interesting contrasts appear as time shaped the 
world and popular culture. 

The vehicle population has increased steadily for over seventy-five years. Passenger car 
registrations have dipped only once (for three years, 1990-92) since World War II ended. 
Motorcycle ownership has been far more irregular. To counter the intimidation of new 
technology, the first generations of motorcycles were marketed with images of men and women 
riding together, to prove how safe and easy they were. Motor bikes became a sport for the middle 
class. The American Motorcyclist Association, established 1924, fostered the growth of a 
national circuit for racing and off-road competitions, which became quite popular among men. 
Police departments, postal carriers, messengers as well as frugal citizens used motorcycles for 
transportation. 

[Competition and off-road motorcycles are not registered, so only loose estimates based 
on AMA membership put that population currently at one to two million motorcycles. | 

Though the industry slumped and ridership dropped in the wake of the Depression, 
registrations tripled after World War II, 1944-1948. Then, likely due to the beginning of the 
baby boom, they dipped for the next few years as enthusiasts turned to their new families. By 
1955, bikes were less than six-tenths of one percent of all vehicles (0.65%). The domestic 
manufacturers struggled and folded one after another. 

Then came the golden age of American Dream Cars, Elvis rode a Panhead, and 
motorcycles became the bonding icons of World War II veterans. The Japanese considerably 
influenced the motorcycle market with the revolutionary campaign—You meet the nicest people 


on a Honda. 
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Nice boys and girls—and there was a huge population of them now—bought millions of 
Honda’s scooters and motorcycles. British bikes acquired some serious cache after a Triumph 
broke a land speed record in ‘55, they sold well for nearly 20 years. Stunt rider Evel Knievel 
was no small influence: after a near-fatal crash in 1968, he recovered and landed several 
extraordinary jumps. Motorcycles were so popular, in 1973, registrations increased by more than 
47,000 over the prior year’s sales. 

From 1955-74, the industry enjoyed idyllic growth. Honda and Evel—with a little help 
from the gas crisis of the early “70s—not only sold a few bikes, they made sure no one kept them 
in the barn. Registrations increased more than tenfold, from just over 412,000 to just under five 
million. Motorcycles went from less than one percent of the vehicle population to 3.822 
percent—the highest in history. 

[In that same period, car registrations doubled, to 104 million. Truck registrations 
jumped two and a half times, to 24 million.] 

Evel’s last crash in 1976 put a mild damper on things, but motorcycle registrations 
remained fairly steady for the next ten years, between five- and five-and-a-half-million until 
1985. They hit an all-time high of 5.8 million in 1981; but slipped slightly, to 3.68% of road 
users. Sales of street bikes peaked at 655,000 in 1973, and remained strong at over half a million 
units a year until 1987—-when the stock market crashed. 

Along with motor vehicles, marketing and advertising were exploding as industries in 
their own right. Mass media expanded from print to television and movies. By the 1960s, models 
around everything, including motorcycles, wore shorter shorts. However, even until the 1970s, it 
was still common to see conservative, dignified images of men riding in suits and ties. Nancy 


Sinatra’s boots may have been made for walking, but even after all those Helen Reddy songs, 
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women remained just about eight percent of the ridership. Though the biker movies were 
generally fictitious stories about a tiny minority of the motorcycle world, the mystique was born, 
a stereotype was cast and the message was clear: Bikers were romantic bad boys, macho, tough, 
and they weren’t part of The Establishment. Women will never be as important as the bike and 
the brothers, and they’d just as soon fight as anything else. At the end of the day, they ride off 
alone. Momma, don’t let your babies grow up to be bikers... 

The pendulum of fad and favor began to swing the other way. Evel Knievel’s list of 
broken bones was certainly more memorable than his message to avoid drugs and practice a 
healthy lifestyle. Facing danger makes a man appear more attractive to the opposite sex, but now 
the risk and danger were highly exaggerated. Accident and fatality rates climbed faster than 
sales. In 1985, fatalities peaked at over 5,000 [5144]. The lines of marginalization would cut 
deep. Many young men who grew up in awe of Evel (who received a new liver in 1997) felt no 
small amount of parental pressure to avoid motorcycles. The sport was vilified, when young 
men wanted motorcycles, moms across America said, “Over my dead body.” She remembered 
what the young men did with their bicycles and home-made ramps. What’s a newly liberated 


woman to do? Motorcycling’s appeal was waning. 


What Else Happened? 

Twenty years ago, Harley-Davidson Motor Company, the last American bike 
manufacturer, was struggling to overcome internal difficulties and foreign competition. It was 
able to persuade the Reagan Administration’s International Trade Committee to impose a 45- 


percent tariff on imported motorcycles larger than 700cc—their most serious domestic 
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competition. It was effective 1984-87, giving Harley breathing room to begin a now 17-year- 
long growth streak. 

The industry took a while to catch up. Even while American motorcycles were coming 
back into fashion, overall, bike sales were dropping before the 1987 stock market crash, and 
plummeted to a little under 200,000 units by 1992—less than a third of their all time high. In the 
mid-late eighties, favorable exchange rates encouraged brokers and speculators to raid the 
domestic used bike market and thousands of used bikes were sold overseas. By 1994 
registrations dwindled to about 3.6 million. But in last twenty years, the United States population 
had grown about twenty-five percent, to 260 million. A new generation was pushing the 
pendulum. 

Harley was back in the black, and doing splits all over the recovering stock market. 
Motorcycles started to attract attention again. New bike sales, led loudly by H-D’s bullish rally, 
began to take off. Registrations have risen, but much more slowly (hiccuping down in 1997) for 
the last eight years, but even after this ten-year sales boom, are still about a million shy of the 
peak of a generation ago. Since 1995, they’ve climbed only 38% to unit sales, which have more 


than doubled again. In real life, for every three bikes sold, only one saw the street again. 


Why? Progress and Oxymoron 

Technology, design, and inflation have changed motorcycles and the way they are sold a 
great deal. In 1982, the average motorcycle retailed for $2,700. In 2001, it nearly quadrupled, to 
$11,000. Customizing a motorcycle in the fifties meant removing parts, to create a lean, spare 
look. Now, Parts & Accessories catalogs are thicker than telephone directories, since the profit 


margin is so high, and bolting them on requires less sophisticated labor than regular service. 
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Twenty years ago, the most powerful bike on the market was 1340ccs and about 60 horsepower. 
Today, it’s 1800ccs and 140 horsepower, and perhaps not so ironically, Japanese. A highway 
cruiser over six hundred pounds was really heavy twenty years ago, now they top out at close to 
eight hundred. This year, Harley celebrates its one hundredth anniversary as one of the greatest 
success stories in American business with a mystique just as strongly linked to the longhaired 
bad boys. 

The motorcycle riding population is not just predominately male, it’s predominantly gray. 
Twenty years ago the average motorcyclist was under thirty, now he’s near fifty. Tracking the 
census shows the generation of baby boomers that’s been buying bikes for the last ten years is 
larger than the one that has come of age after, leaving fewer heirs (customers) to the sport. 

In real money, motorcycles have expanded to a $14 billion industry, but as the price of 
bikes went up, the market saturation shrunk. Nearly three million [2,9274,47] motorcycles have 
been sold in the last ten years, yet little over a quarter of them [28.51%] of them have swelled the 
ranks. In 2001, we’re up to 4.8 million registered motorcycles. This boom has not even equaled 
recovery, let alone create true growth, when there are a million fewer bikes on the road than 
there were twenty years ago, and motorcycles are back down to barely two percent of the 
vehicles. 

Women spend about 65% of all retail dollars. In more than half of all households, they 
make the final decision in all purchases of durable goods. So why don’t women buy bikes? 
Because they aren’t being treated like customers. That bikini model isn’t telling most women 
about the value of the bike she’s washing, even if she can afford it. By disparaging the values 
held by the hand that rocks the cradle and rules the roost, manufacturers are alienating women, 


who then discourage their husbands/boyfriends/sons and daughters from buying motorcycles, let 
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alone consider riding themselves. Women—and a whole lot of men—don’t buy toys with a 
mature man’s price tag. 

Women and men will buy for the right reasons as much as they will for the wrong ones. 
They are largest demographic to target, and far more widely than imagined, respect is currency 
for their attention. Selling motorcycles in gendered rather than practical terms only deepens the 
rift of sexist misunderstanding. Condescending or worse to women who enjoy the closeness of 
the passenger seat is ultimately disrespectful to her rider. A man who argued with his wife to 
buy a bike is more likely to abandon it in the garage the following season than argue each time 
he wants to ride. 

Human beings universally seek validation, so if motorcycles are really so macho, why not 
let women find out for themselves? The road's not pink and blue. Shining a separatist light 
serves no one, motorcycling is not about validating penises. An industry will grow faster if two- 
thirds of your new customers don’t have to be replaced every year. Soichiro Honda’s rolling in 
his grave. 

What is the market potential for motorcycles? Well, maybe they won’t take a big bite out 
of the seventeen million cars and SUVs that were sold last year, but they can certainly be more 
than four percent of all road users. In Europe, twenty-four million riders save gas, space, and 
traffic congestion, values that stack up well against a war over oil. The absence of sexism is not 
feminism. Motorcycles don’t have a gender assignment. Motorcycles appeal to individuals, not 


just rebels. American girls like them even better than the bad boys. 


Sources 
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Addendum: post SW/Texas PCA/ACA: this was written based only on sales figures of highway 
motorcycles from MIC, against registrations of same supplied by FHWA. Actual sales figured 
were much higher, I did not considere sales of scooters and dual-sport motorcycles which must 
be registered. The registration figures are not affected, which makes attrition rates even higher 


than 2 out of 3. 
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STURGIS STORIES: AN OVERVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY 


RALLY CULTURE 
Thomas G. Endres 


Author’s Note: This essay is the “Introduction” chapter to the book Sturgis Stories: Celebrating 

the People of the World’s Largest Motorcycle Rally (2002), text and photographs by Thomas G. 

Endres. Reprinted with permission of Kirk House Publishers, Minneapolis, MN. 

No words can do it justice. Unless you have been to the Black Hills of South Dakota 
during the annual Sturgis motorcycle rally, you cannot understand what it is like to drive down 
the highway and be surrounded, completely surrounded, by hundreds of motorcycles traveling in 
both directions. The air literally vibrates with the sound, and your senses start to rebel at the 
overwhelming visual display. How can there be that many motorcycles? Where do they all 
come from? When you arrive on Main Street it dawns on you that you have only seen the tip of 
the iceberg. Those hundreds of motorcycles roaring by you on the roads were simply a warm-up 
to the thousands—no, the tens of thousands—of iron horses that are parked or parading up and 
down the six block main drag. 

It is rally week in Sturgis. Variously named over the years—‘The Sturgis Motorcycle 
Rally,” “The Black Hills Motor Classic,” and so on—the only thing that matters is this: It is rally 
week in Sturgis. For approximately ten days each August, the normally peaceful town of 
roughly 7,000 people transforms itself into a motorcycle Mecca. Leather-clad congregants from 
around the world make a pilgrimage to this, the granddaddy of all rallies. In some respects, 
Sturgis is like any other rally you might find in Daytona, Reno, or places thereabouts. Author 
Ann Ferrar paints a vivid picture of what these events are like: “Motorcycle rallies are places 


where the sport’s subcultures mingle. They are ad hoc cities—gatherings of tribes where 
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motorcyclists from all rides of life are brought together by their passion for two-wheeled travel. 
The larger rallies are fun, fascinating panoramas of all the strata within the motorcycle 
community. They are places for tire kicking, camaraderie, and, of course, riding.” 

Even though you can do all those things at Laconia, Hollister, Humboldt, and so on, 
nothing compares to the history, heritage, and mystique of the Sturgis rally. From it’s humble 
beginning in 1938, when Clarence “Pappy” Hoel and the Jackpine Gypsies Motorcycle Club 
hosted drag races for approximately 200 riders, to the record breaking crowd estimated at 
approximately 700,000 in the year 2000, the Sturgis rally has infused itself into the public 
consciousness. Ironically, the rally - and what goes on there - is often misunderstood or 
misrepresented. 

Part of this misunderstanding stems from a reputation the rally earned for itself during the 
1960s through the 1980s. The small crowds of dirt bike racers, who enjoyed free picnics in the 
city park, gave way to a rougher and rowdier crowd—the outlaw gangs. Gonzo journalist Hunter 
S. Thompson attempted to portray that era in his chronicle of the Hell’s Angels. He is most 
quoted for his opinion that “the ‘motorcycle outlaw’ was as uniquely American as jazz.” Most 
leave the quotation at that, and fail to follow up with his astute observation regarding the 
popularity of this self-proclaimed 1% of the population that lives outside the law. “Nothing like 
them had ever existed,” Thompson argued. “In some ways they appeared to be kind of a half- 
breed anachronism, a human hangover from the era of the Wild West. Yet in other ways they 
were as new as television.” 

While Thompson shed some insight into the outlaw phenomenon, it is nothing compared 


to the stories you can get from the outlaws themselves. In his recently published autobiography, 
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Hell’s Angels president Sonny Barger describes his experience coming to the Sturgis rally in 
1982: 
I was riding at the front of the entire pack and felt as if no power could stop us. It 
was like I became Chief Crazy Horse leading the charge with hundreds and 
hundreds of motorcycles all going eighty miles an hour. People in the towns 
heard the roar of our bikes way before they even saw us. The local police just 
looked the other way; ‘Closed’ signs flipped over on the merchants’ windows as 
they locked their doors; mothers grabbed their babies from their yards and ran 
into their houses. Cars swerved over to the side of the road. But others, like the 
farmers, took off their caps and put them to their hearts and chests, and the local 
fire departments saluted us.° 
Once they arrived in town, Sonny and company essentially took over. 
We pulled into Sturgis, got off our bikes, and walked into town, strapped and tall. 
There were over fifty thousand bike riders in town that day, and the mood was 
dark and brooding. People sensed the Hell’s Angels were there for a purpose. 
The crowd was quiet, and as we walked down the street it opened up like the Red 
Sea.... Fifty thousand bike riders weren’t about to mess with four hundred Hell’s 
Angels.* 
But, as the saying goes, that was then and this is now. Sure, Sonny still rides, and the 
Hell’s Angels and other outlaw clubs still come into town, but today’s Sturgis bears little 
resemblance to those moodier days. The main difference is that the crowd of fifty thousand that 


Barger confronted has now increased tenfold, and most of those newcomers are not 1%’ers. 
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They are 99%’ers. Renowned cultural critic and motorcyclist Brock Yates describes—in not 

very positive terms - the change that had taken place: 
Here were the multitudes of boomers who’d dodged Vietnam in graduate school 
protractions, who’d considered high-risk living to involve the fat content in pasta, 
who were haunted by threats of asbestos, holes in the ozone layer, and the weak 
door latches in their minivans, suddenly pitching away their Perriers and their 
Birkenstocks and heading for the mad adventure of the open road. Freedom. 
Emancipation from middle-class guilt. Shredding convention! By God, here 
come the yuppie outlaws!” 

Yes, it’s the “Yuppies.” Or the “RUB’s” (Rich Urban Bikers). Or the “Wanna-be’s.” Or 
the “Posers.” Well, sticks and stones won’t change the fact that Sturgis has a new demographic 
flavor. Each and every year, more and more older and wealthier individuals take up 
motorcycling as a hobby. According to the New York Times, the average owner of a Harley- 
Davidson these days is age 45, up from 38 just ten years ago. One in five Harley owners is 55 or 


older. And, as the Times points out, “Two-wheeled freedom does not come cheap.” 


Many of 
those older riders come from well established professional backgrounds. 

As the face of the American motorcycle rider changes, so too does the face of the Sturgis 
rally. This is a positive thing. Change is inevitable, and all active systems—like a motorcycle 
rally—must grow in order to survive. The good news is this. When the new population arrives 
at the Sturgis city limits, they generally leave their pinstriped suits and power ties at the door 
(though many a saddlebag no doubt has a Palm Pilot or cell phone tucked within). Yates, who 
earlier ridiculed the Yuppie interloper, does admit the following: “Much has been done to 


997 


sanitize the sport for public consumption, but at the core lies the renegade lifestyle.”’ In other 
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words, whether real or wanna-be’s, everybody who rides a motorcycle has to tip their hats (or 
helmets, or head wraps) to their forebears - the outlaws. Sturgis is about the leather, the look, 
and the life of the original hardcore motorcycling clubs. It may be temporary for some, but it is 
heartfelt. At the least, imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. Sonny Barger’s days of 
bringing the town to it’s knees in fear may be long gone, but everybody still gets on their knees 
(figuratively speaking) in homage to the image he and his comrades conveyed. 

Such is the Sturgis that I wanted to capture in this book. The Sturgis that lies at the 
crossroads between its checkered past and its ever-expanding future. The Sturgis of today. The 
interviews for this book were conducted at the 2001 rally, though the specific year doesn’t really 
matter. This could just as easily represent any of the modern day rallies from 1990 and beyond; 
the imprint of the era is so unmistakable. 

Once I selected this as my goal, it was time to do a little soul-searching. I am not a 
biographer. I am not a photographer.* So what am I doing trying to create a book such as this? 
Well, Iam a college professor who does a lot of research and writing. Mostly I study cultures 
and communities, which is exactly what Sturgis is. More important, I am a motorcyclist, and 
that’s what it’s all about. I conducted these interviews from the back of my classic 1980 Harley- 
Davidson Sportster XLH 1000. Granted, I sometimes thought the old Ironhead Sporty was going 
to shake apart my recording equipment as I tooled into town every morning, but all worked out 
well. 

In the pages that follow, you will meet a cross-section of people who attended the 2001 
rally. I was very interested in just letting them talk. Rather than be too directive, I wanted them 


to let me know what it was we should know about them. These are their stories. Just as oil and 
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gasoline are the fluids that keep our bikes running, stories are the lifeblood of a community. 
These people’s stories are the soul of the Sturgis rally. 

Some talked about their jobs, their spouses, and their children. For others, those were the 
very things that they had traveled to the rally to get away from. Regardless of the starting point, 
conversation eventually and inevitably turned to several recurring themes and topics. 

Topic number one: The weather. Yeah, I know, it’s lame to talk about the weather. But 
during the 2001 rally, the temperature was over 110 degrees each day. A friend of mine’s 
external thermometer on his car (which he swears is accurate) once read 126 degrees. It’s hard 
not to at least mention the weather on days like that. 

Topic number two: The crowds. The 2001 rally was not as big as the previous year (2000 
had the honor of being the first gathering of the millennium, and the 60" anniversary of the rally 
itself). Still, estimates for the rally were coming in at approximately 400,000, give or take a few. 
Sturgis-Rally.com, the rally’s official website, provides some additional statistics which give 
clues to just how large the event really is. 108 marriage licenses were issued. There were 880 
vendor licenses. Six deaths. Taxable sales were over $11.6 million, and 436,800 tons of garbage 
were hauled. That’s a big party. 

When you talk about the crowd, you also have to talk about who makes up the crowd. 
Almost everyone has an opinion on the changing demographics, and the increase of older and 
wealthier riders. Some positive, some negative, most neutral—but everybody had something to 
say. 

Topic number three: Women. One thing you will notice as you thumb through these 
pages is that there is not a lot of skin. Some, but not a lot. This is another misunderstanding 


about the rally. The public at large, when they encounter anything about Sturgis, hear it usually 
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in television documentaries broadcasting images of women with digital mosaics blurring our 
view of their exposed breasts. A quick review of the few available videos and many available 
websites about the Sturgis rally are filled with images of those same flashing women (though 
generally without the pixilated censorship). 

Sure that stuff goes on. All over the place. But there really is more to the rally than that. 
When you have a half-million people gathered together, you must understand that the stereotypes 
propagated in the media simply cannot describe everyone. To assume that every male in Sturgis 
has a rap sheet, or that every female wants to bare her breasts to anybody willing to look, is like 
assuming that every single person on the Las Vegas strip is either a headliner or a showgirl, or 
that each individual who walks through a turnstile at Disneyworld is dressed as a cartoon 
character. Sure, there are those who are entertainers. But a majority are entertainees. 

On the topic of women, a more interesting question than, “Will you show me your 
breasts?” is “Do you ride your own motorcycle?” A number of women argue quite well why 
they prefer to be passengers, while others make it clear that riding their own bike is an essential 
part of the Sturgis experience. In her important and fascinating book, Hear Me Roar: Women, 
Motorcycles, and the Rapture of the Road, (a book idea conceived while she was riding from 
Mount Rushmore to Sturgis) Ann Ferrar makes the following claim. “When a woman masters a 
motorcycle, often she undergoes a change that spreads to other aspects of her life... When they 


»? This book has some wonderful 


learn to control a motorcycle, they do likewise with their fate. 
stories of women who have their destiny, like their handlebars, well in hand. 


Topic number four: Motorcycles. This seems obvious, of course, though I tried to veer 


away from the subject a little bit. This is not a book about motorcycles. It is a book about the 
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people that ride them. Still, trying to interview someone over the roar of two or three thousand 
big-twin engines—well, it’s hard to ignore. 

You see a pattern in these interviews that is a reflection of what you see on the streets of 
Sturgis. The brand of motorcycles that people ride goes something like this: Harley, Honda, 
Harley, Harley, Kawasaki, Harley, Harley, Yamaha, Harley, Harley, Harley, Harley. You get the 
picture. Now, Sturgis is not exactly a Harley-Davidson only event. No one is run out of town 
(anymore) for riding a Japanese bike, but they are a definite minority. In Sturgis, Harley rules. 
And why not? As Brock Yates describes the increasingly popular trademark, he acknowledges 
that there “is something so elemental, so lusty, so purely and classically American about the 
machine that it is hard to resist”’®. And Sturgis, South Dakota, he claims, is the “epicenter of the 
Harley-Davidson mystique.””"! 

It is not surprising that the demographic changes and exponential growth at the Sturgis 
rally coincides with a parallel growth in sales at Harley-Davidson. For example, retired H-D 
CEO Rich Teerlink and consultant Lee Ozley observed that, in 1997, “Harley had racked up its 
twelfth consecutive year of record revenues and earnings. It had produced and sold more 
motorcycles than in any previous year in history. One hundred dollars invested in Harley stock 
in 1986 was worth slightly more than $7,000 by the end of 1998.”'? That level of production 
continues today. All those Harleys. Gotta ride them someplace. Might as well be Sturgis. 

On a lesser note, a sub-theme often emerged in the motorcycle dialogue. It seems both 
positive and negative opinions abound regarding sport bikes, the lighter and faster motorcycle 
style —generally ridden by the younger crowd—which requires the rider to lay forward on the gas 


tank. Many refer to these bikes as “crotch rockets” (others refer to them more morbidly as 
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“donor cycles,” because of the high fatality rate associated with sport bike accidents). Look for 
those conversations as well. 

Along with weather, crowds, women, and motorcycles, a potpourri of miscellaneous 
topics cropped up throughout the interviews. Drugs. Guns. College. Tattoos. Massages. 
Marriage. Jesus. It’s all here. But there was something else as well. As I talked to all these 
people from different walks of life, different ages, different bikes, different backgrounds, I 
couldn’t help but feel that there was some larger elemental force connecting us. I needed to push 
to find that common denominator. Yes, we were all in Sturgis together, but that wasn’t all of it. 
There was more. Hmmm, we were in Sturgis because we rode motorcycles—so were 
“motorcycles” the force that drew us together? Close, but still not it. 

I needed to ask myself the more foundational question. “Why do we ride motorcycles?” 
The answer is as simple as it is profound. It’s freedom. The reason we were all there was our 
unshakeable belief in and desire for freedom. It starts with that personal sense of autonomy and 
control each individual biker has as they ride. Author, documentary director, and Harley- 
Davidson enthusiast Garry Garripoli describes the feeling beautifully. “The ride is a rush. You 
are so completely consumed that you are free from the trappings of life. No financial pressures, 
no relationship hassles, no responsibilities. You grab hold of both handgrips and at once let go 
of everything you left behind. The noise is louder on your bike, but it is still. The roadway 
pounds and the hours strain at your flesh though you are comforted.”"” 

That definition of freedom is wonderful, but when you multiply it by the thousands and 
thousands of people at the Sturgis rally, it is somewhat incomplete. It looks only at freedom for 
the individual, and not the community at large. Garripoli later provides another definition, a 


Taoist definition, that stems from his expertise in Chinese medicine and Eastern healing. He 
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equates freedom with acceptance. “To be free, you must be able to accept things and people for 
what and who they are. It doesn’t mean you have to like them or even agree with them. It just 
means you don’t change who you are because of them.” 

That is the essence of Sturgis Stories—the freedom that comes with acceptance. The 
privilege of individuality counterbalanced with the responsibility of treating others different from 
yourself with civility. No matter what you ride. No matter what you wear (or do not wear). 
Regardless of your age, sex, skin color, affiliation, or income, you can only be for freedom to the 
extent you respect and defend other people’s choices as much as you do your own. And this 
freedom represents something terrifically important. This freedom represents nothing less than 


America. To me, it boils down to the following elementary equation: 


Sturgis means Motorcycles. Motorcycles are Freedom. Freedom is America. 


Like everyone in the free world, I was shocked and horrified by the terrorist attacks on 
the United States, September 11, 2001. It was a month to the day since I completed my last 
interview, and I was still in the process of typing the transcripts. Like so many others, I 
reevaluated and took stock of my life. Was what I was doing important? Given the tragedy in 
the world, was I helping to make a difference? 

Happily, I concluded that I was. This is an important project. The Sturgis motorcycle 
rally is a unique slice of Americana. Nothing identical to it exists on the planet. With the 
increased global popularity of Harley-Davidson, there are more and more motorcycle rallies 
cropping up worldwide. None can or will ever compare to Sturgis. It is our own history in the 
heartland. One of the byproducts of the attacks is that we discovered the names and faces of 


many of the heroic victims. Tragically, their stories were told in memoriam. In this book, we 
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meet the everyday heroes now, and can celebrate their life and stories with them. All the 
characters that make our country great are found in these pages. We meet law enforcement 
officials, veterans, a fire fighter, and a government agent. We celebrate a sampling of the rally’s 
great diversity: gearheads and grandmothers, newcomers and newlyweds, the young and the 
young at heart, the rascals and the redeemed. All brought together by a common passion for 
freedom. 

Everybody deserves, at some time in their life, to have their story told. There were 
hundreds of thousands of stories floating around the Sturgis rally that week. Unfortunately, I 


couldn’t get them all. Fortunately, I got these. Enjoy. 
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SIMPLE THOUGHTS: WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT WHEN 


YOU RIDE? 
Alan J. Feltoon 


Throughout my life motorcycling has provided tremendous enjoyment. Recollections 
about the first motorcycle I ever wanted, a black BMW twin I walked by every morning on the 
way to school, are still fresh today. The BMW was unusual in appearance, with horizontal 
cylinders that protruded outwardly from the engine and an oddly configured front suspension 
with too many moving parts. The Earles Fork, vintage 1954, was unique and distinguished this 
BMW from other motorcycles of the day. 

I viewed myself as an enthusiast with a particular interest in design. Motorcycles were 
the perfect expression of form derived from a limited set of elements. These could be reduced to 
two wheels, motor, frame, gas tank and seat; solving a problem unique to its purpose and country 
of origin. The possibility that motorcycling would have any therapeutic value beyond the thrill 
associated with speed was unknown. Riding was an opportunity to travel fast and visit new 
places on the best form of transportation invented. 

There is a yellow Ducati 748 and black BMW R1100RSL in my garage, two very 
different and well-designed machines. The small details and size of the Ducati have grown from 
a heritage of fine Italian racing bicycles intended for cutting in and out of traffic on tiny little 
streets. The cockpit, organization of gauges, and conscious choice of washer colors in blue and 
red on top of the triple clamp, are there to delight the eye as well as serve a practical purpose. I 
smile and appreciate the designers’ priorities, ignoring the difficulty and awkwardness when 


having to perform such mundane tasks as attaching the license plate bracket with only two hands. 
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Like the Ducati, the BMW is purpose-built but with an entirely different set of criteria. A 
much heavier motorcycle, it is constructed for riding long distances days at a time. It is a marvel 
of technical innovation with a combination rear suspension and shaft drive, advanced single 
shock front fork and sophisticated electronics. BMW’s horizontally opposed engine acts as the 
major frame element and there is no mistaking this motorcycle for any other. The finer details of 
the BMW are serious and purposeful while the Ducati’s are often whimsical and elegant. In the 
mid-nineties, purchasing the BMW ended an uncomfortable period of forced maturity and 
marked an important milestone, standing as a symbol of independence and freedom. 

Both motorcycles are capable of imparting an incredible yet quite different riding 
experience. The Ducati is chosen for short, intense rides on beautiful days and gets my heart 
racing with its exhaust note and beauty. An agile and precise machine, easy to ride with too 
much input, it telepathically anticipates each move; a far more capable machine than I will ever 
be a rider. The BMW goes out on those days when there is time to travel for an extended period, 
which is anything more than three hours when benchmarked against the Ducati. Not nearly as 
demanding of my attention, it allows me to decide when to ride aggressively. 

With the opportunity to ride many more days during the last five years a pattern emerged 
with regard to my selection of motorcycle. Initially, the choice of ride was exclusively weather 
dependant—the Ducati went out only in perfect conditions when I had energy to burn or my 
mind felt particularly sharp. The selection process began to change as my mental state overrode 
the weather conditions and a conscious effort was made to understand the changing criteria. 
Overwhelming issues of daily life were driving the selection and mirrored my inner thoughts. 


Riding enhanced the feelings of happiness, if only for a few hours at a time. 
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The most apparent change was realizing I often went out to ride in a miserable frame of 
mind. Riding provided escape and diversion but was not increasing those feelings of happiness. 
For a few hours, doing something enjoyable and physically challenging, the confused thoughts 
were held at bay; relief usually found only when I slept. A new dimension had surfaced 
contradicting my perception of motorcycling as primarily a physical activity. I had always 
associated the feeling of well-being with the thrill of speed, but these longer rides were becoming 
my mainstay as they provided more relief. 

While awareness of this transformation was occurring, sports that provided sustained 
physical and mental activity replaced those of short duration. Morning runs increased to an hour 
and bicycling was for longer distances. A written daily Journal was maintained to capture the 
thoughts that occurred on these rides but I was unprepared to write about this effectively and to 
accurately recall the events. It was like knowing you were going to be introduced to someone 
and must remember his or her name; the name is said, and at once gone forever - no amount of 
work will bring it back into view. 

The thoughts that immediately come to mind about motorcycling are freedom and 
adventure, not concern for endless hours alone or the mental challenge presented. Being alone 
had always been welcomed and I thought that riding long distances would provide similar 
enjoyment to being immersed in a creative project for hours on end. 

I discovered while motorcycling over long distances that it was possible to remove 
myself mentally from the activity, a phenomenon not experienced on shorter rides. As daily 
rides grew in duration, I would catch myself dozing off from time to time as if at the wheel of a 
car. The rhythm of the road, vibration and monotony were not stimulating at all. The sum of 


these inputs over long periods of time were having the opposite effect on my awareness and 
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worked in concert to put me to sleep. Having only considered that riding would create a hyper- 
focused, alert and stimulated state of mind, it came as a surprise that this could happen and I 
recognized the potential danger. 

My first trip to California was by automobile, and although certainly worthwhile, it did 
not meet the expectation set for traveling by motorcycle. The car was constricting and the sense 
of connection to the environment was missing. In early 2001, I started thinking about traveling 
cross-country by motorcycle as a way of celebrating my fiftieth birthday. Preparation began by 
collecting maps that had accumulated over the years, finding old notes, assembling gear and 
modifying small details on the BMW. I read stories on the Internet by other riders who had 
made this journey and often maps and detailed directions were provided. I was anxious in 
anticipation of the ride and the days of monotony and falling asleep in the saddle had been 
forgotten. The forthcoming days and weeks of solitude would be welcome as a time to reflect 
with little apprehension about the rigors of the challenge. 

In preparation for this ride, I planned and over thought the experience to such an extent 
that the trip was abandoned. Riding was supposed to be spontaneous and a celebration of 
freedom. The simple thought of taking the ride was supposed to bring happiness, yet as I 
prepared, thoughts turned to possible complications created from the time away, how things 
would be taken care of in my absence and the general problems of everyday life. Removing 
myself from the feelings of uncertainty was impossible. Everything was put in a box and plans 
were placed on hold, all the while knowing intuitively that this ride was important thing to do. 
There would always be tomorrow. 

A year had now gone by and it was a few months before my fiftieth birthday when an 


advertisement appeared in a motorcycle magazine for an east to west ride on Route 66. In less 
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than ten minutes I was registered and committed. In mid-May 2002, joining a group of unknown 
riders in Chicago, we headed west on the fabled Interstate. 

Preparations for this trip were resumed where they had been left off the previous year. 
Gear was pulled together, the BMW was thoroughly gone over and serviced, and a checklist was 
made for missing items. Weather conditions that might be encountered during the ride at this 
time of year were checked. Focused on the physical elements of the trip, my excitement built out 
of anticipation and the fulfillment of a dream. For the first time in years, the elemental joy of 
youth had returned. The trip was needed, and well deserved; a reward for having survived the 
onslaught of the first fifty years. Daydreaming often about the ride in the months before leaving 
was a welcome distraction and had enormous healing power. Too much time had passed since 
facing a new challenge. 

It is clear that escape and adventure are major parts of motorcycling. Unknown was that 
as the ride became part of an everyday routine, the troubling thoughts that had been pushed aside 
would return. These would have to be dealt with from the seat of the BMW while alone on the 
road. 

Long before considering the cross-country ride, I revisited an earlier time in life to 
rediscover those things that brought happiness. Searching for the reasons that defined and 
guided my life, I searched for control by returning to a simpler time much easier to deal with and 
understand. A twenty-five year career as an Architect was no longer fulfilling and I was 
unwilling to admit outwardly to being a victim of anything related to midlife. Capable of doing 
most sports from my youth, I rationalized that the best time to retire was in midlife when 
activities requiring these demands could still be undertaken. This break was a way to refresh and 


renew the growth process that had almost slowed to a stop. 
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In addition to maintaining physical condition in preparation for the ride, relevant books 
from my teenage years were reread. Both Zen and The Art Of Motorcycle Maintenance and On 
The Road were pulled off the shelf. These books had new meaning for me as an adult. Zen and 
The Art of Motorcycle Maintenance was not so much a book examining quality and values as a 
book about confusion and fundamental questions of life. It was difficult for me to get through 
the words as it dredged up such complicated feelings. Pirsig’s writing style flowed in a stream of 
consciousness that I could induce when I rode mirroring my own thoughts. Kerouac captured the 
sense of adventure and escape but with little of the impact and complexity that Pirsig’s words 
had. On The Road was engaging while Zen and Art of Motorcycle Maintenance was painful, 
taking great effort to get through. 

Prior to leaving, anyone who inquired what this ride meant got a lengthy answer if they 
would listen. This usually centered on my view of midlife and mid-career. So often this period 
is viewed as the end of a chapter, or worse, simply the end. It can be a reminder of the many 
things we had wanted to do in our lives that have eluded us rather than the opportunities that are 
still there to take. 

Friends had consistent reactions when hearing about my upcoming journey. Some 
thought it a worthwhile endeavor and something they had always wanted to do by car or by 
motorcycle. The idea had appeal and they were intrigued. Others thought it was childish and 
would cut me off, having decided there was no value in listening to my view. There were those 
that got angry, and I concluded their anger was directed inwardly and not toward me. I was 
embarking on a journey that reminded them that time was passing and their own dreams were 


going unfulfilled. Perhaps they just hated motorcycles. 
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The trip turned out to be a valuable life experience and the perfect demarcation for this 
phase of life. Expectations were met on many levels, but the surprise was the achievement of a 
state of calm and repose felt only through hard and prolonged exercise or spending long hours at 
sea. Riding day in and day out intensified my sense of well-being as I headed west and could feel 
the change taking place; physically, as my riding skills improved, and mentally through 
heightened awareness of the things around me. The further west I rode, the less hurried and 
more relaxing the experience became. The result was seeing details of the landscape at a much 
more granular level and feeling a sense of relaxation not present at the beginning of the ride. 

I have a need for receiving visual information in large quantities, preferably with motion, 
and have difficulty digesting abstract information unless it can be transformed into something 
with physical attributes. When this transformation occurs, thoughts are triggered in an endless 
stream. The physical challenge enhances the experience and engages the senses completely as 
the ride took me through different temperature pockets, feeling the sun on my neck and catching 
the scent of the surroundings while being force-fed scenery at speed. Intermittent rain and strong 
winds wrecked havoc on concentration and add to the challenge of the journey. 

Peace and solitude while riding is a difficult state to achieve. Non-motorcyclists often 
have a view of riding that is centered on the machine or the camaraderie of the group. For those 
that ride it is much more complex. Distance riding requires a mental toughness and preparation 
to fully enjoy the demands placed upon the rider. In auto racing, it is the difference between the 
Indy 500 and the twenty-four hours of Daytona; in running, a marathon to a sprint. Both are 
demanding, each in their own way, but with time as a factor the mind comes into play and affects 


all physical aspects of the sport. 
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Although not a particularly social human being, I looked forward to meeting others with 
shared interests in travel and motorcycling who might also be dealing with issues of midlife. 
This type of adventure requires a unique mindset that attracts people of similar spirit. I had been 
fortunate in the past to meet people whose wisdom and insight proved much more valuable than 
the superficial reasons that motivated me to go in the first place. Favorites were survivors of 
obstacles that confront us all and who enjoy living life, thankful for the simplest things. Many 
had gone through difficult times, personally and financially, and held a unifying philosophy 
about life and sense of childlike inquisitiveness. 

Sleeping was impossible on the eve before leaving as my mind raced through every 
thought imaginable. The decision to take this trip was never in doubt, but so much emotion and 
energy was invested sleeping was impossible. Up early, or maybe never having slept at all, I ate 
breakfast, finished packing the BMW and rolled out on a beautiful May morning for a month on 
the road. 

Upon my return to the east coast in June, change was obvious. Several pounds were lost 
while away from riding long hours, eating less and walking daily with my traveling companions. 
The walks gave us an opportunity to exercise, see the town and share stories about a wide variety 
of subjects. The feeling of well-being and restfulness was obvious and I wondered how long it 
would last and what could be done to maintain it. Things around me that were once high drama 
before the ride were much easier to deal with now. It is accepted knowledge that riding 
motorcycles has transformational qualities and relieves tension; I had now experienced this 
firsthand. 

Returning to my daily routine after the ride, and hearing from friends not called or 


emailed while away, each asked about the ride. These were open-ended questions taken to mean 
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they were interested to know what I saw, did at night and what places were worth visiting. My 
response generally began in the same way, relating experiences chronologically by giving detail 
about the mileage we rode daily, other riders and their motorcycles, and highlighting some of the 
more interesting places we passed through. Ten minutes was the limit I would be indulged, as 
my friends were unable to believe that four weeks on the road could not be compressed into this 
allotted time. At the conclusion, a similar comment was made - “I don’t know if I could do 
something like that. What do you think about when you ride?” 

The answer to this question was far more difficult than it should have been. Words 
flowed into my head in response, in the same way they do when riding, but capturing these 
thoughts and explaining them well was difficult. I thought about everything at once on the bike, 
interrupted only by moments of coming upon a curve too fast and the need to put myself 
immediately back into focus; and these instances were no more than interruptions that connected 
me to the reality of the environment. Thoughts were like movies that never ended; multiple 
movies playing at the same time with interrelationships I wanted to explain. This was the 
essence of riding and what I looked forward to most each day. The answer would provide 
insight and give my friends an appreciation for the benefits of motorcycling that were unknown. 

To find common ground for my explanation, I would ask what kind of sports they 
participated in. If they were cross-country skiers, bicyclists or runners, sports with similar 
components of motion with physical and mental demands, analogies could be made to these 
activities. Virtually all had never ridden a motorcycle and could not fully understand the 
connection I was making to these sports. Eventually, they would acquiesce and say they 
understood, for fear I would go on for several hours. By facial expression, or when eye contact 


would break, I could see I was not succeeding. In frustration another metaphor would be tried, 
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but the answer to their question was always inadequate. This was the most important part of the 
trip and I was determined to learn how to express myself and convey these thoughts. 

Rambling and trying to explain, the realization of what went on in my mind became 
clear; it was a disjointed and free flowing stream of consciousness and the reason I was having 
trouble explaining was having to use words that were static to describe something free-form and 
fluid. Frustrated by this, my disjointed explanation seemed to confirm there were no thoughts at 
all. It was assumed that boredom was the true answer to the question, as few had the ability to 
project themselves into the ride. They related to driving a car for hours, without air conditioning, 
radio or food close at hand; a transportation issue, not an issue of enlightenment. 

Boredom is the last word that comes to mind when riding. Days would go by and the map 
in my tank bag showed where I had been, visual proof three hundred miles or more had elapsed 
in what felt like minutes. I was definitely not bored, thinking about so many things and wishing 
there was only more time to ride each day. Images flowed in, a thread begins that could go 
anywhere. Thoughts flash, I speak to myself and realize my lips are dry and need water; 
something off the road sparkles on a building and I turn to look, back in the moment, and realize 
I am tired and need to stop; check my speed and the gas gauge, pass a friend and hours have 
gone by. I could barely remember any one specific thing. The places traveled through during 
the day could be recalled but not the topic of conversation at lunch. Great thoughts and 
revelations could never be brought back with the same brilliance of that very day. After a week 
on the road I no longer cared about this detail, or how any of it was resolved. I was incredibly 
relaxed and getting healthier as each mile rolled by. 

In the months prior to riding Route 66 I faced a small bout of depression. The symptoms 


were there, but unrecognizable, and only sleep gave needed relief. Riding every day, and seeing 
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new things, provided a similar beneficial effect. There was a better sense of accomplishment 
derived from riding, that allowed more relief than sleeping, and I could fully participate with my 
eyes open. Not conscious of this at first, my problems were becoming more and more 
manageable. It was a slow process that took more than a week before I was no longer consumed 
and could address them without concern they would spin out of control, or multiply into 
something more complex. Feeling right for the first time in years, I was not fully aware of the 
change. Natural and balanced was a state of mind long forgotten. 

I struggled to articulate this transformation to my friends. The more complex the 
explanation became, the more likely it could turn into a long-winded answer too serious and 
dark. I wanted a concise explanation and was not looking for sympathy when the topic of 
depression was broached. Feeling very good about the experience, and for the first time in years 
feeling complete, my shadow had been lost somewhere along the road. If I was talking to 
myself, at last it was in my own voice. 

The idea of riding only when happy also kept coming back. Conscious of riding in two 
distinct frames of mind, one tinged with depression, the other in balance, I wanted to observe my 
riding to see if that had changed as a reflection of my consciousness and mood. My riding style 
had become much smoother, fluid and less hurried. I could see much further down the road and 
stopped riding the wheel; an analogy to my restored view of life. 

There are deep thoughts when I ride, and sometimes no thoughts at all; just random 
associations that occur at one hundred miles an hour. I always have a feeling of productivity and 
feel energized when I ride and perhaps that is why there is a smile on my face as I transcend into 
a complete state of relaxation. It is a subconscious reflection of something magical. I think 


about everything as the scenery streams in. I am not trying to escape. I am trying to relate to 
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everything that is going on around me at once and do not want to miss a single moment. I am 


never alone and certainly never bored. 
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ELECTIVE OUTSIDERS: ORIGINS OF THE IMAGE OF 


MOTORCYCLISTS IN UK MAGAZINES 
Timothy A. D. Holmes 


When the UK's first motoring magazine was published on Saturday, 2 November 1895, 
there was no motor industry in the country. The few people who owned cars were tightly 
restricted by the Highways Act, a piece of legislation which was intended to govern the use of 
heavy steam-powered traction engines. This was the law which required every powered vehicle 
to have a crew of three, one of whom was to precede it waving a red flag. It also restricted the 
speed to 4 mph in the country and 2 mph in towns. Prosecutions under this act were common. On 
top of this, every vehicle governed by the act had to be licensed by the county in which it was 
driven. Thus a pioneering motorist who wanted to make the journey from London to Bristol, a 
route which stage coaches had plied for a century or more, would have had to register his vehicle 
with Middlesex, Berkshire, Wiltshire and Somerset county councils before starting. 

Not that any driver would have expected to finish that journey as swiftly as a stage coach, 
for in 1895 motor vehicles were highly unreliable and the poor roads only made them more so. 

So the setting was not auspicious. There was no industry, no motoring infrastructure, few 
motorists and a repressive legal framework. Nevertheless, the publishing company Iliffe and 
Son, based in the provincial city of Coventry believed there was a market for a motoring title 
and, in partnership with editor Henry Sturmey, backed their hunch with the launch of The 
Autocar. 

Sturmey had previously edited a bicycling magazine for the company, so both sides had 
acquired expertise in specialist publishing, and Iliffe were noted for their technical prowess, 


especially in reprographics. Photographs and half-tone reproduction would contribute 
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enormously to the dissemination of information about and knowledge of motor vehicles into the 
public sphere. 

The Autocar was an immediate success. It established editorial and business patterns for 
motoring magazines. But when the first successful magazine specifically for motorcyclists, 
Motor Cycling, was launched in 1902 it spoke with a different editorial tone to a different 
audience. 

These two magazines form the basis of my study. My methodology was patterned on 
three previous studies - the Glasgow Media Group's famous Bad News, Marjorie Ferguson's 
critique of women's magazines Forever Feminine and David Reed's The Popular Magazine in 
Britain and the United States 1880-1960. 

I created a number of categories of content which were then divided into sub-categories 
to give me a flexible but meaningful system. I examined every extant page of the first volume of 
Autocar, noting content category and the proportion of the page devoted to it. I did the same 
with the first volume of Motor Cycling and as a control, I analysed the 1902 volume of Autocar. 
This gave me a block of easily compared data which immediately pointed up some differences in 
the ways the two audiences (motorists and motorcyclists) were addressed by their respective 
magazines. 

Before looking at those differences I would like to say more about Henry Sturmey, editor 
of The Autocar. He had been editor of a bicycling magazine and it is worth noting that bicycling 
had, in many respects, prepared the way for motoring. Sturmey had had plenty of opportunity to 
note how the bicycle had changed the industrial, commercial and social life of the nation. 

In the first editorial, on the first page of the first issue of The Autocar, Sturmey wrote that 


to those who had 'seen and intimately followed the birth and growth to its present dimensions of 
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the forerunner of the autocar - the bicycle - and have learnt to appreciate its advantages, there is 
nothing either strange or startling’ in the idea of the motor vehicle's potential importance. 

He develops the notion of 'strange and startling’ further when considering the bicycle's 
general acceptance and its effect on the democratisation of personal transport: 

‘the cyclist and the cycle maker have paved the way for the autocar. The 
enthusiastic, if at times erratic, wheelman has in his own vile body ... proved to a 
steady-going and conservative nation the immense advantages of and economic 
gain obtained by the application of self-contained power as a means for the 
propulsion of rolling bodies upon ordinary roads, and the cycle maker, in catering 
for the wants of the many headed, has achieved a mechanical triumph ... so that ... 
the bicycle rider has accustomed the public mind to the sight of wheeled vehicles 
without horses, and convinced even the dense bucolic brain that such things have 
nothing uncanny in their composition, and can be as well controlled as the 
erstwhile equine steed ...' 

It would take too much space to deconstruct Sturmey's notion of the 'dense bucolic brain’, 
but it is related to the fact that long distance transport in the UK went through several stages 
which can be briefly characterised as road, canal, railway and back to road. During the mid- to 
late-19th century the railway ruled, and roads were used mainly for local journeys. They were 
administered and repaired by parochial authorities which encouraged local people to think they 
owned them. 

Sturmey's assertion that bicycling had reclaimed the roads for a more general use was 
borne out by others. Beatrice and Sidney Webb are best known as socialists and sociologists 


(note 1) but they were also keen cyclists and in 1913 they wrote a history of transport in the UK, 
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The Story of the King's Highway. According to them, what the bicyclist did for the roads 
between 1888 and 1900, was 'to rehabilitate through traffic and accustom us all to the idea of our 
highways being used by other than local residents' (Bagwell (1977) p. 137; quoting from Webb, 
S and B (1913/1963), The Story of the King's Highway, London: Longmans). The bicycle helped 
to make sure the roads themselves were returned to the public sphere. 

To return to the analysis of The Autocar's first volume, the first thing we learn from an 
academic point of view is that there was a discourse emerging about a new form of transport, a 
discourse which was already having material effects and a form which could already be seen to 
have economic, industrial, social and political consequences. 

How, then, did this new periodical frame the discourse? What characteristics, patterns 
and quirks did it use (or stumble across) to make meaning, or to make that meaning accessible to 
its readership? 

The immediate answer is nothing much out of the ordinary run of periodical journalism. 
The pattern which had been established long before even the forerunning bicycle magazines 
came on the scene - a little news, a little gossip, some anecdotes, something practical (or 
technical) and some visual interest - was good enough for The Autocar. In its principles, this 
form can be traced back to The Gentleman's Magazine, first published in 1731 or the even earlier 
Gentleman's Journal, or Monthly Miscellany, founded in 1692. 

The largest uniform category of material turned out to be News, at 35.87% of the total 
number of pages. The largest category with sub-divisions was Features, at 38.41% of the total. 
However, many of the Feature sub-categories are closely allied to news. The largest of them by 
some way is the one dealing with 'Factories and their products; general technical topics; 


manufacturers', at 14.34%. Of all the sub-categories this is closest to news and had it not been for 
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a consideration of length of text and frequency of illustration it might easily have come under 
that heading. 

Why this concentration on news? It could well be because of what John Hartley points 
out in his book Understanding News: 

'There seems to be a social process at work in which certain facets of our 
overall culture "count" more than others ... And so we come to news ...[which] 
enjoys a privileged and prestigious position in our culture's hierarchy of values. 
(Hartley, 1982, p. 4-5) 

And as he added 14 years later: 

'The most important textual feature of journalism is that it counts as true. 
The most important component of its system is the creation of readers as publics, 
and the connection of these readerships to other systems, such as those of politics, 
economics and social control.’ (Hartley, 1996, p. 35) 

Presenting the progress of the motor vehicle as 'news' frames it within a well established 
and socially acceptable form of discourse, one which has been validated as being ‘true’ by such 
influential organs as The Times of London. The news is seen to be real and objective; it is what 
is happening, or has happened, out in the world. Features, as normally understood, might allow a 
little too much of the subjective to creep in. 

The other factor which must be included in any analysis of the early Autocar is that it 
was, from the outset, a friend of the establishment. It so happened that the Prince of Wales, soon 
to become King Edward VII, was keen on the motor car, and the magazine did not shrink from 


playing up that kind of respectable connection. It is full of reports such as the one from the 
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inaugural banquet of the Motor Car Club, the guest list for which includes many lords and other 
honourables. As a result of this tendency to respectability, it is a rather sober kind of magazine. 

This did not mean that motorcycling was overlooked. In those early days there was little 
distinction drawn between two- and four-wheeled motor vehicles, and The Autocar contains 
many descriptions and road trials of new motorcycles. On June 6th 1896 a report notes: 

'The first practical motor cycle built in this country was completed last 
week when Messr.s Humber and Co. finished a bicycle fitted with a Pennington 
two-horse power motor, made at their works in Coventry. The machine was taken 
down to the Nunhead Grounds, and tried there in the presence of a number of 
witnesses, and although the motor required some little alteration, the speed 
developed was said to have varied from thirty to forty miles per hour.' (p. 374) 

There are numerous pictures of motorcycles and most are of astonishingly good quality. 
What I believe to be the first true action picture of a motorcycle was contained in the report of a 


race in France in October 1896 (see Photo 1). 


Photo 1: Three-Wheel Motorcycle, or “Little Car” 
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The machine in question is a Voiturette Bollee Tandem and although it has three wheels it is 
closer in form to a motorcycle than a car. 

But most of the photographs are either staged or static, and the other artwork (line or 
wash drawings) tends to be purely illustrative - side on views of vehicles or enlargements of 
mechanical details. 

A small percentage of the writing conveys the thrill of speed and motion which must 
have lain at the heart of the automobile movement. No matter how scientific or rational the 
magazine's editorial might have been (highlighting the health hazards of horse manure and the 
cruel treatment of some horses), the real game was given away in reports such as that from H O 
Duncan about his Bollee tricycle. While waiting to collect it from the factory in France (where 
the industry was considerably more advanced) he was given several spins on a similar machine, 
about which he wrote: 

'These splendid rides without any fatigue, under a scorching summer sun, 
made one enjoy the magnificent scenery, whilst the perfume from the newly- 
mown hayfields came along on a fresh breeze as the machine swept merrily over 
the fine roads, which is altogether a new sensation that made one realise he was 
living to indulge in a new era of comfortable - even lazy - but speedy road 
locomotion.' (Autocar, vol. 1, p. 471) 

Clearly the editor liked this sort of material because Duncan was given two and a half 
densely typeset pages to recount his adventure, but it is unusual. The writing was normally 
rather more buttoned up; contributors more business-like. Nevertheless, The Autocar was doing 


something right because it survived (in fact it survives to this day). In its wake came many 
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would be competitors, shortlived titles such as Cycle and Motor World, Automotor and 
Horseless Vehicle Journal and The Amateur Wheelman and Motorcar Weekly. 

It would be seven years before another successful motoring magazine came along and 
when it did it was Motor Cycling and Motor, launched on February 12, 1902. The editors, 
Edmund Dangerfield and Walter Groves, were also former editors of a cycling magazine. In 
their first editorial they noted: 

In the motor bicycle we have the cheapest, handiest, lightest and simplest 
power-propelled vehicle that has yet been introduced. The majority of cyclists 
have followed the motor movement from its inception, and wherever motor events 
take place one will always find present the inevitable little crowd of interested 
cyclists. To many thousands of riders of cycles the luxurious motor car is a 
forbidden pleasure on account of its prime cost and the expense of maintenance. 
But in the motor bicycle the cyclist has a vehicle that particularly appeals to his 
fancy, and his pocket. It is a machine he can ride and drive at once; it is a vehicle 
he can keep in the house like an ordinary safety bicycle, and he can always get 
home on it should anything by chance go wrong. In a word, the motor bicycle 
will introduce the pleasures of motoring to thousands of cyclists who would never 
otherwise be able to participate in the new pastime; and it is safe to assume that at 
the present time some thousands of riders of ordinary bicycles will be interested 
in the development of the motor bicycle.’ 

It does not take a detailed discourse analysis of that passage to see that the pleasurable 
motor cycle is being set up in opposition to the luxurious motor car. This message recurs 


frequently. In the third issue (Feb. 26, 1902), a contributor writes of motorcycling: 
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‘I think this form of sport has an immense future before it, as large in its 
way as the car part of the movement. The control over time and space and the 
exhilerating sense of power, so dear to the heart of the sportsman, have a 
fascination ... I think time will show that the car for old age and comfort and the 
skeleton single track machine for speed and youth will undoubtedly be the two 
divisions of automobilism.' 

Compare this with The Autocar of the same year which is reporting: 

In some sensible remarks re autocars, Country Life points out that the uses 
to which the King has devoted his automobiles have been serious and practical, 
and if the vehicle were the unreliable product that the imagination of many 
persons still leads them to suppose, His Majesty would have been subjected to 
reiterated annoyance, and been virtually compelled to discard its use. On the 
contrary, however, the King is a firm believer in the future of automobilism, and 
in the face of his orders for new cars the most hardened sceptic has no room for 


further doubt.’ (p. 314 of Vol. 8; March 29, 1902; see also Figure 1) 


Figure 1: “The King in His Newest Autocar” 
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One other editorial element which stands out as being different is the technical advice. 
The Autocar ran such information but it was delivered in what I would call an 'objective' style 
and using a register which suggested the reader would not be likely to get his or her (note 2) 
own hands dirty (surely the chaffeur-mechanic would undertake the actual work.) By contrast, 
Motor Cycle's advice is written in a way which suggests that the reader is the person likely to use 
the information and it uses a chummy tone which any modern day reader would recognise 
immediately. 

But of more immediate impact than Motor Cycling's words were its pictures. The 
Autocar's halftones might have been of unbeatable quality, but Motor Cycling set out its stall 
straightaway with cartoons - and cartoons which showed motorcylists to be law-breaking 
outsiders. The Autocar didn't have any cartoons, never mind ones which showed a motorcyclist 
speeding away from a policeman on a horse, a motorcyclist being arrested for speeding after a 
policeman has executed a cunning ploy to catch him, or a group of motorcyclists outraging a pair 


of elderly ladies with their language. (See Figures 2, 3 and 4.) 


ADVANTAGES OF THE MOTOR. 


BOBBY (after unsuccessful pursuit) : Great truncheons! I'll take Morny Cannon on a Derby Winner to catch one of those varmints! 


Figure 2: Advantages of the Motor 
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Figure 4: What a Shocking New Lingo! 


The last (Figure 4) is worth looking at in more detail, as I believe it demonstrates that 
motorcyclists had already become a subculture at this early date. Consider the following two 
definitions, by Stuart Hall and Dick Hebdige respectively. 

'[Sub-cultures] must be focussed (sic) around certain activities, values, certain uses of 
material artefacts, territorial spaces etc. which significantly differentiate them from the wider 
culture...Sub-cultures ... take shape around the distinctive activities and ‘focal concerns' of 
groups.' (Hall, 1975, p. 14) 

"... the tensions between dominant and subordinate groups can be found 


reflected in the surfaces of subculture - in the styles made up of mundane objects 
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which have a double meaning. On the one hand, they warn the 'straight’ world in 
advance of a sinister presence - the presence of difference - and draw down upon 
themselves vague suspicions, uneasy laughter, ‘white and dumb' rages. On the 
other hand, for those who erect them into icons, who use them as words or as 
curses, these objects becomes signs of forbidden identity, sources of value." 
(Hebdige, 1979, pp. 2-3) 
As far as I can see, it makes no difference that Hebdige was writing about British Punk Rockers 
in the late 1970s. His words apply equally to the group of (to our eyes harmless) 'motists' in this 
cartoon. None of the words these aficionados use are out of the ordinary but they clearly have a 
value as signs of identity, they draw down vague suspicions and, if not rage, then outrage in the 
eavesdropping old ladies. 

Now, obviously this is only a cartoon, a humorous construct, but why would the editors 
of Motor Cycling choose to publish it if they did not think it would ring true with their readers? 
And by publishing it they help to reinforce that idea of subculture, the special few who 
understand the jargon, the machines, who brave the wrath of the law to experience the thrill of 
subjugating the open road to your mechanical horsepower, shrinking of time and space while 
savouring the perfume of new mown hay. 

Appealling to, constructing and reinforcing readerships is what magazines have been 
doing ever since The Ladies Mercury founded the women's market in 1693. The relationship 
which magazines establish and cultivate with their readers, and the way in which readers identify 
with the magazine has been much commented on (White 1970, Ferguson 1983, Shevelow 1989, 
Beetham 1996, Abrahamson 1996, Ohmann 1996). Kathryn Shevelow notes that this 


characteristic was developed by periodicals in the 18th century when they encouraged 
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contributions from readers (p. 38). Going further, she suggests that periodicals have to do this to 
ensure their continued production, so that: 'the extent of audience control over the survival of the 
periodical fostered a degree of audience complicity in its continuation, a sense of audience power 
that was exploited by the periodical editors who consistently appealed to their audiences, 
sampling opinion, engaging in dialogue ...' (Shevelow 1989, p. 45). 

From the evidence in Motor Cycling, it seems clear to me that—long before the Hell's 
Angels, long before Hollister—what appealled to pioneering motor cyclists was to be considered 
and portrayed as a slightly louche, slightly outlaw, dirty-handed bunch, related to but distinct 


from their more respectable four-wheeled cousins. They elected, in fact, to be outsiders. 


Endnotes 

' Not to mention founders of the New Statesman and the London School of Economics. 

* There was a small but significant number of women who took up the new pursuit. To judge 
from the reports in Autocar of notables who had placed orders for or taken delivery of new cars, 
these women were drawn almost exclusively from the aristocracy. There were eventually 


sufficient of them for an exclusive members' club to be established in London. 
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FIFTY-THREE YEARS AFTER HOLLISTER: 
INSTITUTIONALIZED DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
MOTORCYCLISTS 

Gary L. Kieffner 


"Bikers are the last hope of America to remain a free country." 


—US Senator Dave Durenberger 


Background and History 

The road to civil rights actualization is a long one. It invariably includes a history of 
injustice against a group, a growing consciousness that injustice exists, followed by the group’s 
struggle to change prevailing conditions. Motorcyclists in America have been subject to 
oppression from many sources for more than a half century. An organized riders’ rights 
movement has existed for thirty years but has only recently gained significant political influence 
and support in its struggle for justice, dignity, and equal rights under the law. Like the African- 
American movement of the 1960s, women’s liberation in the 1970s, and advances by other 
oppressed minorities, motorcyclists’ time will soon arrive. 

Visible prejudice against riders, or “biker discrimination,” can be thought of in several 
broad categories, if one identifies them according to their sources. This paper surveys only two 
that are the most problematic. The first one, police-sanctioned oppression has consisted of 
violence, profiling, and usurpation of the Constitution and other laws. The other, corporate biker 
discrimination is that practiced by the helmet lobby and other big-money interests via 
government. Finally, proposed, appropriate remedies to be effected by all motorcyclists are 


included. 
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A media-perpetuated, derogatory and stereotypical imaginary of bad bikers, induced by 
several sensationalized movies and biased news accounts, has directly influenced police practices 
throughout America, even while increasing numbers of non-riding citizens have become 
apprehensive and sometimes paranoid of real motorcycle riders. Appeals to their local 
constables occurred whenever they felt threatened by the radical appearance of bikers in the 
1950s.' After the 1964 and ‘65 Civil Rights Acts became law, police tended to cease overt 
harassment of racial minorities and to turn their full attention to motorcyclists nationwide. In 
one example that is highly symbolic of the hegemonic street environment of the era, the 
Michigan Highway Patrol turned bikers around at their southern border, denying entrance to the 
state and interfering with riders’ freedom of movement.’ The Flagstaff, Arizona Police 
Department began to harass, arrest, or expel every leather-clad rider coming into town.’ Cops 
sometimes tailgated riders for “kicks,” forcing bikes off the road and other times failed to cite car 
drivers when witnessing such life-threatening incidents.* Phoenix Police officers covered up at 
least one biker death by arranging to have the body dumped in the desert to be later “discovered” 
and declared a death due to exposure. Incarcerations, beatings while handcuffed, and false 
arrests were the new order of the day and continued into the 1980s.” 

In a more recent example of police oppression, a group of bikes was traveling along a 
southern Arizona street, within the speed limit, obeying all traffic laws.° On this particular run, 
the riders were very diverse: both club members and independents riding all kinds of 
motorcycles. All of a sudden, a four-wheeler pulled into the lane in front of the leading bike and 
slammed on its brakes, nearly causing an accident. As the black-shirted, ninja-suited, armed 
driver jumped out, other uniformed and plain-clothes officers swarmed upon the startled riders. 


The cops first handcuffed all patch-wearing club members, then harassed the other riders: 
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examining their documents, searching their saddlebags, and making them wait. They found 
nothing. The only law-breakers there were the cops.’ 

An undue amount of police presence can be found during most large motorcycle rallies 
and events. At the 1996 Four Corners Iron Horse Rally, held on the land of the Ute Nation and 
in surrounding communities, police gangs prowled campgrounds and an FBI / ATF / SWAT 
Team of one hundred personnel got paid to wait in town all weekend.* The important point to 
remember here is that they were an unnecessary expense to all taxpayers; trouble at biker events 
that cannot be handled by the event’s private security is almost nonexistent. Furthermore, the 
degree of police intrusion at Four Corners and many other runs is prejudicial in comparison to 
the lack of police presence at similar-sized, non-biker gatherings and the fact that motorcycle 
event organizers do not request it.” 

One may think that overbearing police activity only affects one-percent club members or 
Harley riders at the most. That used to be the case, but those days are gone. In Arizona, for 
example the police completed their profiling of clubs and then began active compilation of HOG 
member profiles in 1998. Having cataloged most Harley riders, they then proceeded to target 
Honda riders this January giving out tickets while compiling information about individual 
riders.'° After that, they will probably target all other motorcyclists, in violation of the 
Constitution’s equal treatment provision and to the great destruction of individual privacy and 
liberty. In any case, some officers in southern Arizona routinely commit unprofessional, 
dangerous, and inappropriate tactics, aggressive verbal baiting, and abuse against innocent 
motorcyclists. Accounts of these public servants’ misbehavior resemble those related to Nazi 


Germany’s Gestapo or Russia’s Secret Police goon squads."! 
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Some of these anti-biker, police activities may originate in obscure agency documents via 
renegade, mid-level officers who read them. For example, one ATF propagandist wrote a 
government pamphlet about motorcycle clubs, which advocates “the attack on (the) 
organization” and “perfected (i.e.: constructed) violations of...statutes.”'” Apparently, this 
individual public servant advocates and promotes subversive, unconstitutional, and therefore 
treasonable acts by police agents. This hate literature, financed by our tax dollars, claims that 
“American motorcyclists...will never conform to the laws and morals of society.... They have a 
total disregard to human dignity and the rights of others.”" 

Given the governmental sanctioning of this pamphlet, inflammatory and prejudicial 
police activities clearly should not only be attributed to an occasional “loose cannon” in the local 
department. Institutionalized discrimination against bikers is actively practiced at higher, 
decision-making echelons of some police departments and agencies. Linda Deutch, an 
Associated Press reporter, claims that new developments such as this one raise “concerns over 
lost civil liberties.” One public defender said, “It’s what was predicted in science fiction of the 
1930s and ‘40s...we are becoming a punitive world with no rights for people.” * 

Grave issues surrounding specific, questionable encounters with ninja-suited, 
unidentifiable police personnel should be addressed in the context of the First Amendment’s 
guarantee to peaceful assembly, which the Court has interpreted to include “freedom of 
association.” Other important issues concern the Fourth, Fifth, Eighth, and Ninth Amendments.” 
Furthermore, selectively biased enforcement tactics is a clear violation of the Constitution’s 
Fourteenth Amendment, Section 1. “Nor shall any State...deny to any person within its 
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jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.””” Police anti-motorcycling activities appear to 


routinely violate this constitutional law, as can be demonstrated by the shear volume of 
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complaint forms received by the Modified Motorcycle Association (MMA).'’ As Robert Rasor, 
President of the American Motorcyclist Association (AMA) said, “If the U.S. Constitution 
makes no distinction between two wheels and four, neither should public officials.”"® 

Judges, Magistrates, and Justices can sometimes be useful in keeping our police 
personnel under control. In September of 1994, Spartanburg, South Carolina Police Chief W.C. 
Bain perpetrated a biker harassment operation at an American Red Cross charity poker run. His 
officers stopped all riders, checked all identification, and searched saddlebags. Of course, Chief 
Bain lost his job and was sued. Incredibly, he then had the audacity to request “qualified 
immunity” from prosecution. In other words, Ex-Chief Bain wanted to be above the law. 
However, the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals denied this motion on the basis that he should 
have known that his illegal searches would be unconstitutional. The Court found that Bain and 
the City of Spartanburg had violated the plaintiff motorcyclists’ Fourth Amendment rights and 
awarded each rider one dollar in damages.” 

In another, more recent example of encroaching fascist tendencies, a court officer was 
observed challenging a judge in Tucson, Arizona. Her Honor had chastised the public servant 
for his arresting of two Hells Angels in the gallery for failure to remove their vests. The Court 
ruled that the officer had violated the First Amendment and ordered him to remove the handcuffs 
(“Mr. Craig Kelly has a constitutional right to wear his Hells Angels attire. This applies to Mr. 
McKay as well.”) Forgetting his oath, the dignity of the Court, and his duty to uphold the law, 
the errant officer then proceeded to use the media to criticize the Court’s ruling, claiming that the 
judge should back up the police. “We need to be supported when we enforce...policies,” the cop 


declared, even though there was no such policy.”° 
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The reasons for police animosity toward motorcyclists may have much to do with the 
roles fictitious “bikers” played in old B-grade movies.”' Although some cops are certainly 
intelligent enough to discern the difference between fact and Hollywood, many non-riding 
citizens, even today, are not. Police have been known to take advantage of the essential public’s 
paranoid imagination and stereotyping mind, in furtherance of agency fiscal agendas. Typically, 
a department will use the press to frighten citizens into believing that a biker threat exists. If the 
media cooperates sufficiently and stirs up public hysteria, then the police are often able to secure 
a higher budget.” 

Police media scams can backfire, however. For example, in 1996 a police agency in 
Edmonton, Canada claimed that their Hells Angels chapter was preparing to take over and re- 
patch two local motorcycle clubs.** They made this prediction that year in order to obtain a 
larger budget. The re-patching did not happen. The following year, the agency made the same 
false prophesy, once again at budget time. According to experts, this kind of public 
manipulation to induce panic and increase outlays is not working anymore. People are becoming 
more aware and are fed up with police fraud and abuse.” 

Discrimination against riders comes from other sources that are just as powerful as the 
police, however. Initiatives by large corporate enterprises threaten all motorcyclists as well. 
Most, but not all, of such discrimination by corporations originated with the helmet lobby, a 
conglomeration of “safety” equipment manufacturing firms. This special-interest group has been 
lobbying for mandatory helmet laws for more than three decades. Their purpose is strictly 
commercial: to increase the lobby’s constituent profit margins. At seventy-five to three hundred 
dollars current retail price per lid, the plastic hat industry has much to gain when successfully 


stealing personal liberties from any group.” 
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The legislative history of resultant mandates reveals a pattern of discriminatory targeting 
of riders. This can be demonstrated statistically, especially in comparison with amounts of 
similarly adverse attention given to pedestrians, car and truck operators, bicyclists, skiers, and 
various other transportation and recreation activities in society.”° Fatality rates are higher in most 
other, non-motorcycling groups and activities, even though they have not experienced the same 
degree of oppressive attention compared to that drawn to bikers. In addition, motorcycle 
accident rates and death rates have consistently been lower in pro-choice states compared to 
mandatory helmet states.” 

Because of the helmet lobby, the federal Department of Transportation (DOT) initiated a 
crossover requirement in 1966. The DOT threatened the fifty states declaring that they would 
lose their federal highway funding if they refuse to enact helmet laws. A grass roots, riders’ 
rights movement organized in California to oppose this form of DOT blackmail. Consequently, 
California was the only state in the Union at that time that refused to bow to this pressure and 
only forty-nine states enacted such laws.** With only one “free” state remaining in America, 
more bikers started to organize politically. In 1972 a motorcycle magazine published an article 
calling for riders to join a new motorcyclists’ civil rights organization called ABATE. At that 
time, the acronym stood for “A Brotherhood Against Totalitarian Enactments.””” 

By the early 1980s, state and local-level ABATE’s and other MRO’s had organized in 
most places. Collectively, bikers managed to repeal not only the federal DOT blackmail policy 
but also helmet laws in approximately half of the states and gained motorcycle access to HOV 
lanes and other victories. An essential status quo developed among the states as laws, for the 
most part, quit changing. By 1997, there had been twenty-five free states and twenty-five 


mandatory helmet states for a number of years. 
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However, a critical mass developed in the early 1990s and riders once again began to 
consistently win. First, another blackmail law, this time originating in Congress, was overturned. 
Then, in 1998 a major federal highway act was won. Beginning that same year, some states that 
had totalitarian helmet mandates for years began to change in favor of riders and of freedom. 
First the ABATE of Arkansas and then the MRO’s in Texas and Kentucky encouraged their 
legislators to repeal or alter their states’ helmet laws for adults.*” This symbolized an oppressed 
American culture “throwing off’ a yoke of bondage allowing them to dress themselves freely 
and unencumbered like other grown-ups do. Currently thirty states offer a choice to adult riders. 

President Clinton signed the highway act in June 1998. The Transportation Equity Act 
for the twenty-first Century (TEA21) includes every item that riders lobbied for in Congress.”! 
The most significant prize in TEA21, in terms of the future of motorcycling in the twenty-first 
century and beyond, is a conditional requirement pertaining to the Intelligent Transportation 
System (ITS), a new technology that had become the foundation of federal transportation policy 
over the past decade.” ITS could have eventually meant the ultimate form of discrimination: 
forcing bikes off the road completely due to high-tech computerized roadways and driverless 
cars. Thanks to MRO lobbying efforts, however, TEA21 provides for the needs of bikers to be 


included in future ITS research and development.”° 


Interest Groups 

This is not science fiction and the technicians’ prior oversight may not have been 
coincidental. In fact, various powerful forces and interest groups exist that would remove all 
bikes from all streets and roadways. Known collectively as the safety lobby or the “hand- 


wringers,” this diverse but non-cohesive lobby seeks to protect the people from themselves, 
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through legislation. Not only helmet manufacturers, but also other commercial, governmental, 
and private organizations make up this well-financed cluster of control freaks. Inept hand 
wringers in the past have included NHTSA, Mothers Against Drunk Driving, and AAA. Usually 
hand wringers are prejudiced against bikers. In general, their interests are anti-choice, believing 
that all riders should be forced to wear illuminated or reflectorized helmets, reflective vests, full- 
fingered gloves, Kevlar body armor, air bags, and leg protectors (also called “leg rippers” 
because of what they do in an accident). 

Since the head of NHTSA signed an international automotive standards agreement with 
the European Union (EU) in the late 1990s, riders here in the USA need to be concerned. One 
EU proposal would require the scrapping of all personal vehicles upon reaching a certain age. 
Motorcyclists argue that this proposed directive should not be applicable to bikes, because the 
material resource dynamics differ from those of cars and trucks. This is true not only because 
motorcycles are the most environmentally correct motor vehicles on the road, but also because 
riders routinely conduct intensive recycling of parts on their older bikes.** 

By far the worst hand wringers are the advocates of zero visionen, or “zero vision” 
policy. Legislated in Sweden, considered within the European Union Parliament, and evaluated 
for eventual introduction in the United States, the zero visionen concept entails an outright, total 


ban of all motorcycles from all public roads and streets.*° 


Evaluation 
All component parts of the hand-wringers interest group should be viewed with 
suspicion, since their agendas are detrimental to all riders.*° Corporate commercial interests and 


creeping totalitarianism are clearly the biggest threats to all forms of motorcycling culture. 
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Selfish, money-grabbing control freaks, from air bag manufacturers to bike-hating administrators 
and cops are threatening to steal individualism, dignity, and civil liberties from bikers and others. 

In all fifty states, MRO’s therefore need to be strengthened numerically through 
membership drives. All individual motorcyclists, regardless of what they ride, need to join their 
state riders’ rights organization as well as one of the two national MRO’s so that they can be well 
informed. After joining and actually knowing what is going on, they need to directly contact 
their representatives in a timely manner, whenever needed, in reference to impending legislation 
that is going to affect their lives. Riders need to appeal to the legislators’ pro-American, 
freedom-of-choice values as well as their other concerns. 

To protect motorcyclists’ civil and cultural rights in America, everyone should, through 
information available from their MRO’s, immediately concentrate upon applicable issues 
surrounding two federal agencies: the EPA and NHTSA. State and national MRO’s should be 
contacted for further information on these issues that will definitely affect everyone’s rights 
including how old our bikes can be. The EPA comment period has been extended by a few 
months, so there is still a chance to retain our choices. 

A less immediate challenge is to somehow ensure that every police officer in America 
understands the civics lessons that have failed to be taught in some deficient high schools. These 
peace officers, employees of “the people,” should be required to receive several hours of 
retraining to make them such good public servants. Motorcycles have become a symbol of 
freedom. However, all riders must work together to keep America, themselves, and their 


children out of oppressive bondage and in a state of liberty. 
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CRITIQUE OF GARY KIEFFNER’S “FIFTY-THREE YEARS 
AFTER HOLLISTER: INSTITUTIONALIZED 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST MOTORCYCLISTS 
H. W. "Sputnik" Strain 


While police harassment was much more prevalent in the early days of motorcycling, it 
was answered in kind, which served to harden each group's stance on right and wrong. Thanks 
in part to the slanted media coverage, the law officers were always right and the bikers were 
always wrong. As pointed out by Mr. Kieffner, this was parallel to the treatment accorded 
Blacks during the Civil Rights Movement. Bikers however had never agreed to sit at the back of 
the bus. Unfortunately, being individualistic, we each fought our own battles, supported by a 
few close brothers, or simply laughed it off as part of riding. While local cops would succumb to 
retaliation and change their ways, the Federal Agencies became more fierce in their 
determination to "get those bikers." Some motorcycle groups even pointed the finger at others 
saying "It's that 1% of bikers that cause all the trouble", never realizing that in the end all riders 
would become targets and need assistance from the very riders they had castigated. 

It would be remiss to chronicle some of the more recent instances of police 
discrimination with no mention of the NCOM Convention held in San Francisco, during Mothers 
Day Weekend of 2000. This convention is hosted each year by the National Coalition of 
Motorcyclists and brings together SMRO Leaders from around the world to discuss problems 
encountered and political & legal remedies. The NCOM Convention is the largest meeting of it's 
kind in the country and is also the largest gathering of Club officers to be gathered anywhere. 
During this convention we were greeted with cameras on the utility poles surrounding the hotel. 


BATF, FBI, Swat Teams, State Troopers, Sheriffs Deputies and City Police from all surrounding 
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areas were stationed throughout the hotel and swarmed the adjacent grounds. They even had 
teams of drug sniffing dogs in rotating shifts. One lady was detained on suspicion of drugs when 
a maid found baking soda in her room. We later were told they had been offered $50 reward if 
they could find anything in the rooms. Another case of total disregard for the constitution by 
those sworn to uphold the law. 

Corporate discrimination does indeed run the gamut. Hotels and Motels refuse a room, 
despite reservations made in advance. Insurance companies either charge higher premiums for 
motorcyclists or refuse coverage altogether. Those wishing to sell us safety gear lobby for laws 
to make their product mandatory. Passage of the adult helmet law in Texas saw helmets sitting 
on the shelf increase in price by 200-300% overnight. Helmet laws created the proliferation of 
another product, the neck brace, designed to protect us from the neck injury caused by the use of 
helmets. 

While Mr. Kieffner has pointed out these culprits he has either failed to mention, or has 
not realized, that motorcycle manufacturers also play government regulations against us. If we 
are required to use manufacturer's parts then After Market parts companies are out of business. 
If we are not allowed to make changes on our bikes, local bike shops go under. The 
manufacture's certified dealer becomes the only show in town and we lose. This was quite 
apparent in California during the recent emissions hearings in which many agree, we were all 


sold out by Corporate Harley Davidson. 


Evaluation 
While the evaluation is true, I believe it to be incomplete. Since elected officials are 


pretty much controlled by their political Party, we must first take control of the dominant Party 
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in our state. We pride ourselves for putting (biker friendly) politicians in office but in actuality 
there is no such thing. We must now use the expertise we have gained while working 
campaigns, to put bikers in public office in our states. 11 Senators in Texas can run the state. If 
we each take control of our states then we become the federal government and we can once again 


be citizens of a Free Republic. There is no other way! 
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PUTTIN’ WITH SEQUOYAH: RIDING THE BORDERLANDS 
Gary L. Kieffner 


I hear him in my Dreamsong. He solemnly advises, “Study hard, my children. Education 
is the key. The educated will have the power to keep their land, their houses, their family, their 
lives.” I feel the warmth of his smile as I pull the scooter out of my living room into the hot 
morning sun to start my usual eleven-mile ride to campus. I do not escape his influence even as I 
think of today’s U.S. History lesson plan, for he is in the textbook. 

Sequoyah was a nineteenth-century Cherokee scholar. He invented a written alphabet of 
unique Cherokee letters to aid in the publication of a national newspaper and for the cultural 
adaptation of my people into so-called Anglo-American “civilization.” My ancestors chose a 
path of assimilation, because they believed that it was the only trail that could lead them to 
survival, prosperity, health, happiness (Finkelstein, 32-45). 

Before the English invaded our land, the Cherokee Nation covered about 124,000 square 
miles and our population was probably 30,000. However, due to European diseases and repeated 
cycles of trespassing, murder, rape, and robbery—committed first by the English and then by 
Americans—many of our people died and the survivors were confined to smaller areas of land. 
Coercive treaties were executed between the Cherokee Nation and the invaders in 1721, 1785, 
1791, 1798, and twelve other times before 1835. Each of these treaties was signed under duress, 
and each of them was then broken by new waves of American terrorists and other invaders. By 
the early 1800s, we possessed only 17,000 square miles and we were only 13,000 men, women, 
and children (Finkelstein, 33-36). 

This conference paper is not about Cherokee history, however. It’s not even about my 


brother Sequoyah who rides with me, in spirit, eleven miles to campus. Rather, it is a travel 
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narrative in which the motorcycle rider engages and negotiates the Borderlands. In this 
rumination, metaphoric or esoteric “borderlands” appropriate for discussion of motorcycling as 
subject are suggested but not absolutely defined. Such idealized borderlands cannot be 
adequately explored during a brief, twenty-minute presentation, let alone in just one semester. 
Rather, a subtle call for such definition will be issued. Finally, a description of the annual Trail 
of Tears Run, shown in this video, will close the paper. 

When the Eagle of freedom looks down from the sky, thousands of feet above the old 
México / Texas / New Mexico borderlands, he cannot see the lines that the invaders drew on the 
sacred land. The line drawers expected us to respect those lines, to not traverse those lines in 
search of food, clothing, medicine, spiritual sustenance. They call these drawn lines “borders.” 
“Borderlands” is the term used by academics and other smart folks to describe the unique 
cultural, political, gendered, and other kinds of areas created by such lines. There are social 
borderlands and there are ethnic borderlands, among others. Gloria Anzaldta, José David 
Saldivar, and Emma Pérez are just a few of the scholars who problematize and examine these 
borderlands. Instead of borders, when Eagle looks down from the sky, looking down to the earth 
from way up there, he sees a river. That water traces its way through a beige and dark desert 
land, flowing from the north and then out toward the east to the inland sea that they call the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Down here on the ground, I live in the borderlands, next to that river, a few miles above 
the mountain pass that it flows through, before it bends and is sometimes sucked dry by the 
people in that city. According to the lines that they think they drew on the ground, Texas is '4 
mile east of my place and the Republic of Mexico is four miles south of me, just beyond Sunland 


Park, New Mexico. As I saddle up and ride out to the end of my driveway for my commute to 
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UTEP, I have a choice of two very distinct and different routes. Some days, I take the quick 
way, turning right and running the stoplight over there that marks the border between New 
Mexico and Texas (unless someone else is there who has the right-of-way). New Mexico police 
officers who see me running the red light would never dream of entering Texas in pursuit of a 
minor traffic violation. If a Texas cop sees me running that light coming into Texas, a more 
likely scenario, I simply make an illegal U-turn and ride back through the red light again, 
heading back into New Mexico. They, too, will not cross that line for light and transient reasons. 

Today, I decide to turn left, however, and avoid the interstate and most of the Texas 
route. I ride south to pass through Sunland Park on my way to Texas farther down the river. 
Ethnically and historically, this small city was a Mexican pueblito, a minor nineteenth and 
twentieth century border crossing. 

I see the usual big ugly sign as I enter the Sunland Park city limits. It tells me to “Wear a 
helmet; it’s the law.” This border marker says, in effect, “We don’t welcome bikers in this 
town.” One seldom sees a motorcycle here, compared to the surrounding area; most riders avoid 
Sunland Park. I am not wearing a helmet today. Sometimes I wear one, but if they tell me that I 
must, then I won’t. 

When I first moved here and found out that the City of Sunland Park had a universal 
helmet ordinance applicable to all motorcyclists regardless of age, I proceeded immediately to 
city hall (without a helmet) and made the ordinance an agenda item, for the city council’s public 
meeting. I then called Mando of the Texas Motorcycle Rights Association as well as Johnny 
Dempsey of the New Mexico Motorcycle Rights Organization. They did their communications 
magic and filled the city council chambers up, standing room only, with concerned bikers and 


motorcyclists who all wanted the law repealed. Mando, who organizes the largest annual benefit 
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toy run in the region, told the council that if they would not do the right thing, then he—in turn— 
would not guarantee that next year’s toy run would go through Sunland Park. Due to the 
tremendous public outcry, the city council quickly voted to favorably alter the ordinance to allow 
adult freedom of choice. 

As I ride on past the helmet sign, remembering how the people took back their 
government that night, I imagine the pre-city landscape, as it existed a hundred years ago. All 
the buildings are gone; the river is much bigger. This place was once called the edge of the 
“badlands” of New Mexico. In actuality, “badlands” are a type of borderlands. The sacred land 
is “bad” for only those who seek to subjugate it, to change it, to tame it, to destroy it. It is hard 
to irrigate land when it is so high above the river. As I ride my Harley through Sunland Park, I 
look down admiringly at the Rio Grande, the morning sun reflecting on the shimmering waters. 
The curving river is like a mouth on the face of the earth. It bows upward like a smile. The 
sacred land smiles in the badlands and tells me that it’s good to be bad. 

The road gradually curves eastward, into the morning sun, the path and direction of 
youth. The sun dims my vision as it reflects off the handlebars and speedometer. I wonder why 
the earth can smile so immensely on the outside, while I cannot, on the inside. Today the inside 
is a huge place of subterranean chaos, a steamy package of energy leftover from a former world 
that is no longer feasible, one that existed below the surface of the earth, a world down below the 
opening, the sacred place of emergence from the third world. The legends are true. The former 
world was destroyed by the great water serpent and by many rushing waters escaping from 
trickery and deception. I mistakenly look back through the opening (the rear-view mirrors), at 


the illusory past. Then I quickly avert my eyes because they hurt and burn like the sun. 
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An old two-lane bridge crosses the Rio running from Sunland Park into Texas. As I 
approach the bridge, a coyote crosses the road in front of my bike from the left side to the right. 

I feel the adrenalin rush through my arms and head. I was one hundred percent aware before, but 
now I’m one hundred thirty-seven percent. I apply both brakes, using more back brake at first, 
and then squeezing more front brake as I come to an abrupt stop on the shoulder, a short distance 
from the bridge. I am still in New Mexico and Coyote has vanished into the hot, desert air, 
beyond the sage. 

Border crossings are always unpredictable. You never know “what’s gonna come down.” 
Everything worth doing in life is dangerous, to some degree. Coyote, however, is very unreliable 
and treacherous, a virtual Pandora’s box. As I sit on my bike by the bridge and consider how 
Coyote crossed the road, the Corn Mothers speak to me about the absurdity of allowing some 
persons to cross boundaries while disallowing others. I agree, but I’m presently preoccupied 
with Coyote, the trickster. He can sometimes be malicious and other times he messes things up 
by accident. Coyote is a person to avoid. Whenever he crosses my path, I stop. I continue no 
farther eastward today. 

I look over across the river at Doniphan Drive, which is constructed on the trail that 
Colonel Alexander Doniphan’s Missouri Militia unit traveled in 1846, on its way southward 
from Santa Fe, to capture El Paso during the US / México War. The past and the present, for me, 
are one and the same. Whenever I visit an historic site, the past really does become fully 
apparent and present. Today I sit on my Harley and watch the ghosts of Doniphan’s soldiers 
march, carefully and pensively, in a tactical formation. I notice that the first element of the 
expedition consists entirely of African American soldiers. Like Coyote, they move from the left 


toward the right, but on both sides of the river. They walk right by me, unaware that I am even 
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here (Tucker, 133-137). Many of the cars on the overpass, at this time of the morning, are also 
heading for the city, in the same general direction as Doniphan and Coyote: from left to right. I 
think that the coyote must be heading for Mount Cristo Rey, however. 

There are too many signs telling me to not go to Texas, this morning. If Coyote tells me 
not to go, then I’m for sure not going. The class will have to function without me; it is good that 
I am not the primary instructor and that there is no urgent reason for me to be there today. I start 
up my bike, turn it around, and begin riding westward for the first seventy-mile stretch of Route 
9, a two-lane road along the border between old and New Mexico, toward Columbus where 
Francisco Villa raided in 1916 (Garcia, 171, 191, 275). This isolated and often-deserted road is 
built almost entirely on top of an early twentieth-century railroad bed that had been designed to 
carry copper and other materials to and from ugly southern Arizona mines. 

Many of today’s roadways and highways, unlike this one, were constructed directly on 
top of the traditional trails of First Peoples. The so-called “pioneers” typically did not really 
“blaze” any trails; they simply hired an Indian guide to show them which of the already-existing 
routes to take. Over the years, Indian trails were gradually appropriated by invaders who then 
paved them with asphalt. 

One example of such appropriation is US Highway 72 in Alabama, much of which was 
built upon the Cherokee Trail of Tears. In 1830, Congress passed the Indian Removal Act. Even 
though my ancestors had completely assimilated, they were still targeted for removal from our 
land in Georgia, to be relocated in Indian Territory (soon to become Oklahoma). My people were 
forced out of their houses at the point of a bayonet. They were taken away from their farms, 
away from their lands, away from their towns, away from their livelihoods. The army’s moving 


contractors did not include any decent provisions for the relocation of families. There was not 
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enough food and no medical care for the elders or the sick or infirm. The agents force-marched 
my people over hundreds of miles of old Indian trails through harsh, snake-infested forests, hills, 
and swamps. 

Too many of my people, perhaps half of the 15,000 who were forced to move from their 
rightfully owned homes during this decade, died on the forced march or in temporary 
concentration camps (Finkelstein, 36-4;. AL-TN Trail of Tears, “Trail of Tears 2001;” AL-TN 
Trail of Tears, “Official Web Site,” 1-2). The Trail of Tears was a clusterfuck. Years later, a 
former Civil War officer said, “I fought through the civil war and have seen men shot to pieces 
and slaughtered by thousands, but the Cherokee removal was the cruelest work I ever saw” 
(Finkelstein, 40). The Trail of Tears was completely mismanaged and inhumane. 

Like the army and its forced march to Oklahoma, the scholar Sequoyah was also wrong. 
No amount of education, adaptation, assimilation, or other cultural groveling could change the 
base results of racism in the early nineteenth-century South. Whites saw not only their dark- 
skinned slaves as a subhuman species, but also viewed my ancestors in a similar way. To them, 
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we were “savages,” “uncivilized” or, at best, “half-civilized” and in the way of their getting rich. 
They coveted our forested land, our cultivated land, life-sustaining land, the gold that was there 
hidden in our land. Young, white gold seekers and planters’ sons shot, lynched, raped, and 
tortured their way into our lands and no sheriff, no government, no county court, no state, 
federal, civil, or military agencies would protect us (Finkelstein, 36-41; AL-TN Trail of Tears, 
“Trail of Tears 2001; AL-TN Trail of Tears, “Official Web Site,” 1-2). Sequoyah’s entire 


alphabet, all of the newspapers, all of the white shirts and ties and top hats, did not change the 


cruel results of racism and malicious terrorism. 
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Collective memory is a powerful thing. It is so vivid, so real, so accurate, so evocative. Even 
today, we remember that alongside of the Trail of Tears, in every place where a person suffered 
heat stroke and fell out, at every spot where a drop of Cherokee blood dripped down, at every 
location where a Cherokee child died of exposure, starvation or disease, wherever a mother’s 
tears fell to the ground, a white rose grows there, marking those places along the trail. The rose 
has seven pedals, one for each of the seven family clans that were forced to walk. If you look 
closely, the innermost center of the rose is gold, like the gold buried in the hills of our ancestral 
land that was coveted, mined, and stolen from us. 

Of course, Cherokee people were not the only victims of Anglo invasions. This year, 
local booster organizations all over the Great Plains and Northwest are going to attempt to 
encourage people to observe rituals in honor of two early criminal agents of colonization and 
Manifest Destiny. Meriwether Lewis and William Clark were spies who were deployed by 
Thomas Jefferson on an 1803 intelligence-gathering mission. 2003 is the two hundredth year 
since they were sent out to assemble profiles of nations and their peoples and resources along the 
Missouri and Columbia River valleys. Dominant cultural communities can be expected to 
sponsor special events, perhaps even motorcycle parades or events. But rather than lending 
credence to what Lewis and Clark ultimately did to the Indians, motorcyclists should, instead, 
look at the bigger historical picture, recognize the extraordinary commonalities shared by bikers 
and Native Americans in terms of marginalization by a prejudiced, dominant society, and join us 
in a boycott of all activities that honor Clark and Lewis, two agents of colonization. 

We offer an alternative event, one that will attract more motorcycles than any Lewis and 
Clark parade. The annual Trail of Tears Run, which starts at Chattanooga, Tennessee and goes 


to Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, is probably the largest cross-country motorcycle ride in the 
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United States, in terms of numbers of participants. The run follows the roadways built upon the 
original Trail of Tears. It begins on September 20" and ends on September 24", 2003. It is 
estimated that between 50,000 and 80,000 bikes participated this past year. The Trail of Tears 
Run provides $30,000 in Native American scholarships annually. There are no registrations and 
no fees. It costs only one’s own fuel, food, and lodging to ride, part of the way or all of the way. 
The vast majority of riders participate on the first day only, with fewer riding on to Oklahoma. 
We honor the people who died on the original Trail of Tears, victims of what was 
probably the most sordid and brutal state-sponsored tragedy in U.S. history. Prevention of 
similar mistakes should be ensured by remembering the past. Historical amnesia would be a 


terrible thing. Let’s prevent it. 
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RESPONSES TO PRESENTATIONS IN THE MOTORCYLING 
CULTURE AND MYTH AREA 
Charlotta Koppanyi 


Response to Steven E. Alford’s 'Motorcycle Travel Literature: Where are the 
Motorcycles?" 


This paper begins with differentiation between the essential tourist and the traveler, citing 
Paul Fussell’s Abroad. Steven E. Alford then defines the motorcyclist as an individual who 
“enacts a drama of romantic, self-reliant individualism.” This concept is discussed throughout 
the paper until it reaches a logical and paradoxical conclusion. 

Alford’s paper is a true joy to read, not only from an academic standpoint but also for its 
style. Each sentence is a paragraph in itself and the progression weaves a weft of natural flow 
into a tapestry. Definitions, questions, theories and statements are altered and elaborated, 
directing the reader into a discourse about the colonization of motorcycle culture. The paper 
inspires the mind and creates a dialogue. The author balances the fine act of incorporating a soul 
without being lofty—and intellectually stimulates sans boredom—ainto a meritorious work to 
contemplate upon. 

From an intellectual viewpoint, he demonstrates that the mytho-poetic essence of riding 
cannot be described but only experienced, or enacted. Alford’s critique of motorcycle traveling 
literature captures this point; the riding experience cannot be adequately articulated. We can try, 
but will never achieve it, since it is impossible to captivate the ride as verbal or written language. 
Yet this is also a reason for writers and artists to constantly accept this challenge, as well as an 


explanation for our infatuation with literature (or movies) attempting to accomplish this feat. 
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Apter’s physiological and psychological theories are discussed including the concepts of 
anxiety and excitement arising from the same physiological root (arousal), emotions being both 
physiological (arousal) and psychological (subjective interpretation), and fear or excitement as 
effect of causal arousal. The absence or presence of trauma determines whether a situation or 
activity is experienced as excitement. This seductive contradiction of pleasure and danger is 
then compared to what Apter, Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi and others identify as “flow,” indicating 
that the recognition of a soul in a classical, mystical sense is as significant as physiological and 
psychological aspects. “The intensely private appeal of riding” is a spiritual and mythical 
experience, or re-enactment, whereby the soul, in unity with the physical body and its 
environment, can completely Be, in an ultra-personal expanse beyond time. By discussing these 
parallels, the author Alford provides the reader with a classical description of a mystical, or 


transcendental, experience and takes up this ultimate challenge. 
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Response to Ted Bishop’s “The Motorcycle and the Archive: From Foucault to 
Frass, from the Corpus to the Crash” 


The way in which Bishop presented the paper was more than a pleasure. Starting with 
his accident, the author vividly describes how vulnerable the body is on the road and how—in a 
split second—one’s life can change. Describing how he began to read solely for the sake of 
joyful adventure after his accident, Bishop captures the audience with his literary road trip, 
letting us in on the opportunity he obtained—due to the accident—of reading purely for delight. 
However, his selected readings were classics and works that he always wanted to have read, 
rather than subjects relating to motorcycle myth or riding literature. Perhaps it would have been 
more enticing to read about a Duccati road trip while on morphine, rather than Coleridge’s Kubla 
Kahn in a hospital bed. 

A discussion was initiated in which important, controversial and distressing facts 
emerged about how differently riders are treated—both psychically and in attitude—in cases of 
accidents, compared to non-riders. Bishop’s good fortune was not only circumstantial in relation 
to accident dynamics but also due to the fact that his girlfriend, a medical doctor, was present at 
the roadside site. In addition, his excellent university medical coverage provided for the author’s 
care and only the best was provided for his recovery. These privileged circumstances not only 
saved his life but also rehabilitated Bishop as someone who could, and did, get back up and 
remount a bike. 

This unusual outcome for an injured rider speaks not only to his uncommon intestinal 
fortitude but also to relationships between status and selective marginalization in health care 


triage and management along with politicization and discrimination within the North American 
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medical establishment. This paper was descriptive, subjective and literate but lacking the mytho- 


poetic touch of motorcycle myth. 
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Response to Charlene Etkind’s “Motorcycle Culture: Gendered Behaviors and 
Social Rituals at an Easy Rider Rally” 


Etkind’s paper brings up several interesting topics and aspects of gender and ritual 
injunctions associated with the Easyriders motorcycle events, and this is also its main drawback. 
The paper could strengthen its contribution by selecting one or two behavioral rituals and then 
elaborating upon them. It is, however, understandable that this is difficult to achieve, since the 
natural web of associations (linking the different activities together) forces the writer to explain 
and describe events in their interconnectedness. Even so, it is at the expense of the reader’s 
understanding, leaving her wanting more, not only in the way of descriptions but also 
interpretations and discussions or, at least, a few deciphers from unconventional aspects. 

The concept of the “show your tits” stations created a question of whether this is a ritual 
peculiar to North-American society. It is practiced at many similar mass public events but not— 
to the best of the responder’s knowledge—in Europe and Scandinavia (and most likely not in the 
Middle East or Asia). The interesting aspect of this activity is why women willingly participate. 
Perhaps, as the author suggests, the event provides a safe environment where women have the 
opportunity to show off without having to take consequences for their actions, giving a (cheap) 
thrill and appreciation not otherwise provided in everyday life. 

This description, of course, should have also included a perusal and discernment of men’s 
behaviors at the rally. The "hunting" activity practiced by men would, perhaps, be the best 
supplement to the “tit-show.” These two (ritual and gender) behaviors are basically sexual in 
nature, while at the same time she points out that no public intercourse was being performed. 
This is a show: a prey and hunter show, a show that is both public and anonymous without any 


serious consequences. 
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Another interesting aspect of the event is crowd dynamics and the mass’ actions and 
reactions when groups, activities and alcohol are mixed. This aspect could have contributed to 
an explanation and understanding of the gender behaviors and social rituals of an Easyriders 
motorcycle rally. One of the main purposes of a paper is the discussion it encourages, but due to 
the schedule, response time was limited. Fortunately, the opportunity was given to discuss with 


Etkind, which provided interpretations that were challenging and interesting. 
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Response to Laura A. Moll’s “‘She Let Him Drive, so that She Rode Bitch’: 
Discursive Construction of a Heterosexual Norm by Women Bikers” 


If the purpose of Moll’s paper is to solicit responses and instigate perpetual polemic, then 
it is certainly successful. This should be acknowledged. Few other presentations during the 
Motorcycle Culture and Myth panels achieved this. 

While reading the paper, one word, integrity reoccurs in the responder’s mind. The 
deficit is not only a matter of scope. To conduct a comprehensive study would demand more of 
the researcher, since interpretations, questions and definitions of terms (employed by both 
subjects and researchers), as well as the providing of a contextually significant foundation for a 
more complete analysis, are most efficacious in a hermeneutic approach. 

Maintaining objectivity is also important. Another question is only briefly mentioned: 
whether the selected group (eight women from one HOG chapter) is representative. Their 
background demographic information is sketchy. Moll also brings up diverse situations and 
topics worthy of discussion; unfortunately, the dialogue is incomplete without further incidental 
exploration. 

By including neither a cultural, socioeconomic or political context nor the women’s 
histories, the author’s evidence and conclusion become irrelevant, since we cannot comprehend 
why their experiences and value structures exist as hypothesized. The motorcycle community 
has predominantly been male-oriented, but it historically has a/so included a valuable accounting 
of women. Regardless of sex, motorcyclists have made political and social statements and have 
also simply ridden in a leisurely manner. It is interesting to note that the researcher and the 
women studied always associate riding as a sexual behavior while assuming an intimate 


relationship between the rider and the passenger and their own gender roles in a sexual 
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relationship. Should everything be interpreted in terms of interpersonal sexual dynamics? While 
the paper makes these references, it would also be of consequence to acknowledge that women 
and men enjoy many other, non-sexual (and even non-sensual) aspects of the ride. 

The paper could easily be obstructive to the improved status of (or offensive to) women, 
and men, in the (motorcycle) community, since their roles and images have always been rather 
delicate issues. While it is important to address inequities, predigests and assumptions based on 
gender; it is equally important to focus upon strong (individual and collective) women and role 
models. Women with integrity, women who have been part of motorcycling’s cultural history, 
its present-day vitality and struggles and, hopefully, the future existence of riding as a legal 
activity. The focusing upon what might be considered positive aspects or qualities of the 
community may be beneficial. 

Simone de Beauvoir claims that women’s worst foes are other women, not men. This is 
why it is essential that the highest possible quality of work in women’s studies and gender 
behaviors is presented and, while defeating injustice, empowerment is also acknowledged. All 
of the women attending the conference (regardless of whether they ride as operators or 
passengers) appeared to have integrity, as their identities as individuals were separated from their 
relationships to the bike. True individualism is found within a person, whether a rider or not and, 
if a rider, regardless of where or how (s)he is sitting. The women in Moll’s paper, on the other 
hand, are represented as lacking not only integrity but also individual identity. Why did the 
author succeed in fueling long-lasting discussion? The question will have to be left unanswered 


until more research is conducted. 
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THE RISE OF THE VINTAGE MOTORCYCLE COMPETITION 


MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 
Gary L. Winn 


Introduction and Purpose 

Motorcycles are one of the best metaphors for the century, but also a metaphor for what 
best characterizes popular culture in the United States. Thomas Krens, curator for the 
Guggenheim Foundation’s Las Vegas motorcycle exposition, The Art of the Motorcycle, 
certainly agrees. In summer of 2001, he had this to say about motorcycles in the popular culture: 

“Invented at the beginning of the industrial age, its evolution tracks the 
main current of modernity. The object and its history represent the themes of 
technology, engineering, innovation, design, mobility, speed, rebellion, desire, 
love, sex, and death. For much of society, the motorcycle remains a forbidden 
indulgence, an object of fascination, fantasy, and anger. Park the latest Ducati, 
Harley, Honda, or BMW on a street corner in any city or town in the world, and a 
crowd will gather. 

"As a practical machine whose history has been one of relentless 
improvement and design evolution, the motorcycle as a form class at the end of 
the 20th century embodies its own end-game paradox. Logic and physics 
suggests it has reached the end of its evolutionary potential, but somehow we 
know that cannot be completely true. As such, however, it is a quintessential 
symbol of the insecurity and optimism of our time" (Krens 2001). 

The purpose of this paper is to first trace some historical antecedents to the growth of 


motor vehicles in this century with some minor emphasis on lesser-known but attendant growth 
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in agricultural practice. Second, the paper will focus on the contribution which motorcycle 
riders, and particularly vintage motorcycle racers have made to popular culture, with some 
anecdotes. These vintage motorcycle racers are a microcosm of what is good about society in 
the United States, from rewarding individual effort to reliance upon volunteers, despite working 
under the onus of persistent stereotypes fostered by popular media. The paper illustrates five 
distinct precursors to the rise of the vintage motorcycle competition movement in the U.S. 
Historical Context: Personal Transportation and Traction Engines 

The motorcycle had origins unnoticed by most. Its origins were as personal 
transportation, only later as recreation and a form of competition. In the Codice Atlantico, 
Leonardo DaVinci sketched a form of transportation that resembled the motorcycle, but no 
working models are known. Sketches of steam-powered transport vehicles exist from the 1700s 
but no working models were evident. The steam-operated Roper was operated successfully 
operated in America as was the Michaux-Perreux in France of similar design. By the height of 
the late Industrial Revolution in Europe there was no ambiguity about what really worked in 
personal transportation, with Karl Benz registering a German patent in 1885 for a motorized 
tricycle arrangement. In their very first forms, which emerged in the mid 1880s, motorcycles 
and cars were indistinguishable. Indeed, motorcycles were arguably the first form of publically 
acknowledged personal transportation, with both two and four-wheeled varieties claiming the 
title, “motorcycle.” 

Motorcycles, or car variations, for that matter, did not take on as grand a public persona 
as did the rapid, labor saving advances made in agricultural machinery, steel making, or even oil 
and gas extraction. These latter technical improvements were truly the mechanical darlings of 


the late 1800s, not personal transportation. The latter had three distinct disadvantages, as noted 
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by Dennis Adler in 1995. Early motorcycles and their nearly-indistinguishable cousin, the 
automobile, were a lot less reliable than the draft horses and mules already comfortably at work 
on the American farm. Second, these new mechanical devices were very much slower than even 
a bicycle so there wasn’t much advantage to buying a motorcycle or car with these distasteful 
qualities. Third, the owner was forced to purchase not hay or oats, available anywhere, but a 
highly explosive liquid mixture called benzine, which in turn could only be purchased at the 
apothecary, and only in small quantities. (Adler 1995, 23). Indeed, the transition to mechanized 
power wasn’t as fast or wholehearted or quick as we might be led to believe a century later. 

If we allow ourselves to switch places for a moment with the farmer in history, we go to 
1885 and he comes to the year 2002. Unless he is in Sugar Creek, Ohio among the Amish, 
where today does he purchase a #3 Scotch Bottom horseshoe and have it fitted by an expert at a 
street shop? Where does he find a replacement pitman arm for his John Deere Big Four horse- 
drawn mower? Short answer, he doesn’t. Similarly, why would anyone comfortable with 
generations of farming with Belgians or Shires want to attend to explosive fuels and mudholes 
two feet deep? Probably the same short answer: he wouldn’t. There was more than a little 
reluctance to change. 

Further difficulties faced anybody considering buying any of these new machines, this 
time a lack of reliability of the machines themselves. To shore up consumer confidence, tractor 
manufacturers, quickly followed by motorcycle and car fabricators, employed front men called 
“travelers” who went from town to town inviting skeptical but curious townsfolk to pubic 
exhibitions of their products and accessories, often head-to-head with the competitor’s 


machinery. The winning traveler’s company was sure to sell a few machines. 
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Another impediment to rapid transition to motorized technologies was the poor state of 
roads, as a result, motorcycles were sometimes favored because of the bad roads. While the 
town government might cover a road with wooden planks inside city limits, or have the snow 
rolled by huge rollers or even iced by water wagons in colder climates, outside town the roads 
were terrible, often consisting of mud and more mud. Not until Thomas Telford and John 
Loudon McAdam, British road engineers, gave us high-crowned roads for water dispersal, and a 
solid surface of gravel and heavy oil (now called a macadamized road) did personal transport 
really take off in this country. Mostly, it was easier to use a motorcycle to go around mudholes 
rather than through them in a car, a method chosen by my own grandfather who, despite having 
lost an arm to a train wreck as a youth, still preferred a motorcycle on his own mail delivery 
route. 

While farmers and urban folk alike could see the future in these labor saving machines, 
early motorcycles and tractors were strictly utility machines, somewhat unlike cars, and took on 
utility-only duties and retained the utilitarian look for quite a while. For example, early traction 
engines were ten-ton monsters with steel wheels sometimes a dozen feet wide. They were 
steered with chains. They were operated by a team of two or three strong men, and they had but 
one purpose. This purpose was to break open prairies of the American west and Canadian plains. 
These limited-purpose machines could pull up to fifteen plows each operated by men who went 
along for the ride, and often a long ride it was. There is a story related by (Leffingwell 1994, 12) 
of a Dr. Glenn who owned a large Spanish land grant along the Sacramento River, and who 
wanted the tract planted in wheat. Dr. Glenn hired a traction engine and crew, and together they 
plowed non-stop eighteen miles in one direction along the river, taking lunch along the way, and 


at nightfall, turning the machine around and heading for home the next day. When Glenn’s 
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machine and the rest of the traction engines had done their jobs opening up prairies they were 
literally turned out to pasture and left to rot, their job done, the people moving on. Motorcycles 
were almost that utilitarian, but instead of being left to rot, they could still be used as stationary 
pump engines or to saw wood. 

There were exceptions, of course, to the utilitarian nature of motorcycles in the tens and 
twenties, such as the board track daredevils. Motorcycles certainly lent themselves to more 
pursuits than the early traction engines, but motorcycles were bought rarely for recreation, much 
less for large-scale organized competition. Rather they were purchased for grocery delivery, 
mail routes, telegram dispatch, and so forth. Like tractors, motorcycles simply had not much of a 
public persona in the early part of the century. That paradigm would change, but it would take 
some unmistakable cultural events to do it (Winn and Probert 1996, 55). 

The motorcycle industry shares some other striking similarities to the growing auto and 
tractor industries. In each, there were over a hundred early manufacturers (in the US); 
sometimes two or three might be located in a good sized town, but most soon faded from the 
scene. For motorcycles, the industry collapsed dramatically around World War 1, leaving only 
Indian, Harley-Davidson and Excelsior. The ranks fell to only the former two when Excelsior 
quit in 1931. To offer broad appeal ( and stay in business), all industries tried to offer unique 
options, such as the Minneapolis-Moline tractor UDLX which boasted a windshield wiper, heater 
and full car-looking weather protection and which presumably could take the operator to town 
after a day in the field. Henry Ford offered a set of agricultural implements made to fit the 
Model T including plows, and Ford experimented with a machine called the 1907 Automobile 


Plow. Motorcycles didn’t pull plows, of course, but they did pump water and could be converted 
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to ski over snow. The maker of the English Velocette motorcycle offered a Veloce car for a 
while. 

The English Vincent and Italian Moto Guzzi motorcycle manufacturers offered the public 
boats with proprietary engines. All types of personal transportation were still pretty much 
utilitarian and mainly out of the public eye and popular culture, for the most part. For the 


motorcycle industry, that was going to take a radical departure. 


Motorcycle Competition Gains Some Popular Appeal 

The saying goes, “put two horsemen together and there is going to be a race.” The same 
was true for motorcycles, although time has forgotten where the first actual race might have 
been. Following the Patent Benz Motorenwagen of 1885, which didn’t know at the time whether 
it was a motorcycle or a car (both camps now claim it), most motorcycle manufacturing took off 
in the direction of motorized bicycles by adding a one-cylinder engine to a bicycle frame. 

Indeed, most of the earliest motorized-bicycle racers were already bicycle racers having 
gained some followings in this country and abroad. As Steven Wright suggests, the earliest 
competitions moved quickly to dedicated tracks made of boards and some nailed together almost 
overnight (Wright 1979, 25). To these came the motorized bicycles, the tracks quickly 
lengthened to accommodate the bicycle’s faster cousins. As soon as engines became multi- 
cylinder, assuming the traditional V-twin configuration, the frames had to get heavier, too, and 
so did drive gear and finally, grudgingly, suspension systems and brakes (Wright 1979, 28). 
Successful bicycle manufacturers might just as well enter the motorcycle business, and thus did 


Ignaz Schwinn who soon produced Excelsior, later Henderson motorcycles. Indian motorcycles 
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were racers from almost the very beginning, thanks to the bicycle competition which the 
company’s management was already familiar with (Youngblood 2001, 13). 

Bicycles grew into true motorcycles when the heavier engine was attached, and after 
some remarkably gruesome crashes at board tracks, motorcycle competition expanded to flat- 
race horse tracks where their riders again felt comfortable and where they were embraced by 
spectators. Federal legislation of 1908 had allocated monies for vocational training to be made 
available at the county level in every state in the union. The legislation also called fora 
university-trained agricultural expert to be located in each county, this person called the 
“extension agent.” Across the nation, extension agents were paid, in part, to organize all sorts of 
county-level agricultural competitions for forage crops, domestic produce (gardens), artwork, 
livestock, draft animal pulls, and the like. Annual horse races, and quickly motorcycle races, 
became part of the annual familiar landscape we know as the county fair. Motorcycle 
competition grew rapidly due in part to paid organizers of an existing event, riding on finished 
and well-groomed tracks, first for horses and later in the day for motorcycles. A perfect 
combination. 

Because the horse events were organized so well, they did not overlap on county fair 
calendars, allowing a regional fair and a race almost every weekend from late June till late 
September if the riders just followed the circuit of events. Modern flat-race motorcycle events 
still carry the names of their equine progenitors: they are simply the “half mile” and the “mile.” 
Among motorcycle racers even now, merely to say the name of an event immediately suggests a 
traditional race date, key if a competitor is going to ride the whole circuit. 

As county fair-level racing events emerged with a fairly fixed calendar of events, so 


emerged race-sanctioning bodies whose task was to formulate and enforce rules for motorcycling 
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competition. First came the Federation of American Motorcyclists (FAM) in 1903, followed by 
the American Motorcycle Association (AMA) in 1924. The original director of the AMA, E.C. 
Smith, often said he located the AMA in Columbus, Ohio because his favorite baseball team, the 
Columbus Redbirds, was also there but it is more likely that there were already many well- 
organized county-level events happening in this part of America’s heartland. For my part, I give 
a good deal of the success of the AMA’s growth to the army of county extension agents who had 
a good thing going. Because AMA quickly added other types of competition and non-horse, 
paved track events to the national calendar, such as Daytona Beach, Florida, in 1937 and 
Laconia, New Hampshire in the1940s, it did prosper independent of the country fairs soon 
enough. 

Not surprisingly, then, a good many farmers became motorcycle racers. A successful 
farmer already had a well-equipped shop because dealers were still few and far between; farmers 
were independent because they had to be. This meant a farmer could innovate and fabricate 
parts for agricultural machinery and transfer these skills to motorcycles, and usually indoors at a 
leisurely pace. Many had lathes and mills for their vocation, the same tools needed for their 
racing hobby. When the national race sanctioning body, the AMA, moved to restrict the use of 
exotic and extremely expensive factory machinery, called Class A racing, and replace the 
national series with the much less expensive and production-based Class C machines, the result 
was a race machine that was much heavier and unwieldy than before. It was built for the road, 
not the track. As a guiding philosophy, Class C racing essentially remains in place today, but 
when it came to be in the 1930s, it created a vacuum for riders of these new big Class C 
machines. Unlike the very small, lithe bicycle racers of the first decades, only the strongest 


riders could now muscle around these Class C motorcycles. Riders like “Farmer Joe Wolters” of 
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the 1920s and Dick Klamfoth of the 1940s and 1950s and George Roederer of the 1970s had the 
stamina to emerge successful. Because they were used to repairs under tough field conditions 
and because they had real machine-tool skills, these farmer-riders often did their own repairs and 
rebuilds, sometimes even with factory-paid, support technicians standing by with hands in 


pockets. Farmers could, and did, muscle the big Class C bikes around the racetracks of America. 


Practical or Exotic: Still No Real Media Attention 

As practical machines growing in reliability, motorcycles went about their daily tasks 
with remarkable anonymity. Motorcycles were heavily favored by police departments, 
especially the wonderfully smooth and quiet four cylinder Hendersons, and later, Indians. 
Motorcycles were used for pursuit because they were faster than cars, at least until the advent of 
the General Motors small block V-8 engine (first the 265 CID in 1955 and then the 283 CID in 
1957). These fast, reliable patrol car engines immediately put the Ohio Highway Patrol 
motorcycles out to pasture. 

Compared to the often-photographed four-wheel drive Jeep of the second world war, 
motorcycles were given little attention. Still motorcycles, notably the Harley-Davidson WLA, 
delivered many a dispatch across battlefields. Other motorcycles from Europe, Royal Enfield, 
among others, could be folded up like a suitcase and air dropped, disposable utility bikes that did 
one task well. Many WWII vintage machines worked for months on end with little rest and 
infrequent repairs, with most of the entire production of war-model Indians going to Canada and 
Great Britain to fill the void left by English production going to the Continent. An English 
friend of mine tells the story in the mid-1980s of seeing his own father on a movie studio news 


reel dating from 1943, riding his trusty war-issue motorcycle out the front of a landing craft. 
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That flathead Indian Model 741 lost most of its valve guides over its months and months of 
service, but made it through to VE day in one piece, mostly, as did his father. 
Hollister, Helmets and The Dt-1: Headlong Into Popular Culture 

Unambiguous cultural events which occur in the public eye and permanently change the 
language, tools and heroes of a culture are sometimes called “paradigm-critical events” (Winn 
and Probert 1995, 27). In the case of motorcycles, three critical events close together in time 
shattered the paradigm of motorcycles as utility vehicles working quietly in the background of 
industrial America. One was a social event gone bad; the second was caused by an overbearing 
federal government, and the third was a type of bike that changed the way America looked at 
recreation and itself. 

Event 1: A group of WWII veterans had organized a motorcycle club and innocuously 
chartered it with the AMA for the purpose of weekend rides and social gatherings. One weekend 
in 1947, the club had a party in Hollister, California, that went very wrong. Too much drinking, 
carousing and too many photo opportunities put Hollister into the public eye. The story spread 
coast to coast, was featured in Life magazine and for years, ending only in about 1972, fostered 
dozens of B-movies about bad-apple motorcyclists. Instead of seeing a mail-delivery 
motorcycle, the public got a real dose of sensational press which spawned generations of 
stereotypes. One event among thousands; one club among hundreds, put motorcycle riders into 
the public eye as hooligans and ne’er-do-wells. There was no going back to old images of 
utilitarianism. 

Event 2: As if Event 1 above weren’t enough to shatter the old paradigm, twenty years 
after Hollister came a full decade of do-good, feel-good federal legislation which gave us the 


Highway Safety Act of 1966, leading to the National Traffic Safety Bureau (NTSB) later named 
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the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA); the toothless Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act in 1968; and the Consumer Product Safety Commission in 1969. The NTSB 
gave us the famous nineteen well-intentioned but data-lacking Federal Safety Standards, one 
being for motorcycle safety. That standard required states to quickly enact motorcycle helmet 
laws, although that agency had not a shred of empirical evidence to suggest these laws actually 
might work, or that tremendous monies used to enforce them might be better used for education. 
The NHTSA kept hammering away at states to enact these unpopular laws, finally centering on 
California as its touchstone case, and threatening the state with loss of federal highway 
construction funds if its legislature didn’t immediately enact a helmet-use law. Normally at 
odds, liberal Senator Alan Cranston (D, CA) teamed with arch-conservative Senator Jesse Helms 
(R, NC) and defeated the NHTSA’s blackmail provision, which has led to a peace of sorts, and 
far lower profile for NHTSA. However, the defeat of federal blackmail power, largely 
orchestrated in Congress by the AMA, unfortunately cemented a media stereotype of helmetless 
motorcycle riders parading around state capitols arguing against helmet laws. 

Despite AMA efforts, the media rarely bothered to distinguish between helmets, which 
have never been the object of scorn by responsible motorcyclists, and the /aw requiring their use. 
While some groups, notably the American Motorcyclist Association, argued against the helmet 
law, per se, others did not draw such a distinction. In fact, among some motorcyclist rights 
groups and almost always in a confused popular media, the helmet itself was vilified. As a 
result, some motorcyclists now won’t use a helmet, choosing instead to believe NHTSA’s and 
popular media’s Big Lie that helmet laws are the first and final answer to motorcycle safety. 
Still, motorcycles were out of their utilitarian mode and into the public eye by the late 1960s. 


And the popular press loved every ride around the capital, preferring to paint motorcycle 
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operators not as the union card carriers and professors they really were, but psychotic helmet 
haters. Good press was always better than accurate press when it came to motorcycles and the 
helmet law controversy. 

Event 3: As noted in an authoritative article in 1999, in the years before 1960, it was not 
possible to buy a purpose-built, lightweight motorcycle in the U.S., and most Americans were 
tired of slogging through mud with heavy Harley-Davidsons (Youngblood 1999, 24). The 
economy was good and motorcyclists clamored for smaller, multi-purpose machines to be used 
off-road. The demand was met in two ways. First, the American franchise that imported 
Husqvarna (same company, but speaking of the motorcycle, not the vacuum cleaner or chain 
saw) invited famous European motocross star Torsten Hallman to show the Americans how off 
road racing was really done. Hallman, maybe the first European “extreme athlete” in the U.S., 
toured the U.S., and sales rocketed, along with the popularity of motocross machines. Second, 
and for those choosing a slightly more sedate route which led down both cow trails and paved 
roads, there was the exciting Yamaha DT-1, a motorcycle not even sold in Japan, but designed 
specifically to meet a market niche in the United States. And it did. Motocross motorcycle sales 
and dual-purpose bike sales went to heights not anticipated by the industry, the AMA, or the 
public. In th early 1970s, off- road bikes were a user-friendly way to expose thousands to the 
virtues of family recreation, and the thrill of individual competition. With the DT-1 and Hallman 
came a flood of European competitors hungry to see the USA, and they came with “Olympic 
mystique [and] personal trainers,” says author Youngblood 1999, 25). How very European. 

The paradigm of motorcycle use changed like Kuhn’s Gestalt switch. Utilitarian and out- 
of-sight in the first half-century, then too much in the public eye in the second half, motorcycles 


were ridden by millions every weekend and on most Sundays as these seemed best for 
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competition schedules. But by 1980 or so, the country had clearly entered a “graying” period 
which monumentally affected health care, medicine, insurance, faculty size and diverse aspects 
of our culture. The proportion of Americans over 50, greater than ever before, created huge 
markets for everything from personal care products to gated communities in which to live. 
Senior citizens in RVs traveled across America, well into their eighties. They were physically 
active far longer than in the past. Physical fitness for seniors became a rage in itself, and the life 
expectancy of Americans increased. The “graying of America” phenomenon swayed 
motorcycling, too. While the AMA’s ranks of sanctioned professional and amateur events 
ballooned to over 2,000, the membership average age also grew until AMA could no longer 
afford to reward those with the requisite 25 years support with free member services, and so it 
began charging a modest fee for its “life members.” And many graying racers still wanted to 
race. 

Here were forty- and fifty-year-olds who grew up watching their European stars. Those 
people wouldn’t be turned out to pasture like traction engines of old. They would expand the 
motorcycle and competition markets even further, in fact, creating an entirely new market. 
While others in California, Florida and New Hampshire had a real head-start, a truly national 
vintage movement started unofficially in March, 1981, the date of the first vintage-only AMA- 
sanctioned motorcycle competition at Daytona International Speedway. The date marks the 
beginning of an era for a dedicated group of enthusiasts as culturally unique as the one Torsten 
Hallman brought America in 1966. Vintage riders on vintage motorcycles entered popular 
culture in that year. 

The vintage motorcycle competition movement can be characterized in some simple 


ways. While there are no age restrictions whatsoever, the machinery used must meet strict safety 
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rules and a general conformity to that raced before 1975, a magical and arbitrary cutoff year 
established for two reasons. First, it was the time when small, Japanese two-strokes began 
wining premier U.S. roadraces with regularity. Second, it marks the time when long-travel 
motocross suspensions were introduced. Both of these changes were viewed with disdain by 
racing traditionalists in America. 

Further, the American vintage competitors tacitly selected the European model of class 
structure and class nomenclature. The main vintage sanctioning bodies are formed on the 
principle that competition machines are meant to be ridden and not merely parked in a concours 
stall with velvet ropes. Therefore, machines have no top-speed governors or NASCAR-type air 
restrictors.. While most vintage sanctioning bodies are formed on the principle that they would 
showcase the most rare and exotic machines in their “premier” classes, they have expanded to 
include more of the mundane machines to fill out classes and provide classes for the more 
penurious racer. Riders must come with previous race experience in order to obtain a license, or 
take classes to meet minimum skill levels. Original outward machine appearance is a 
requirement, but inside is mostly fair game, except for displacement limits. Best of all, a rider 
can retire from twenty years professional AMA racing one day and race “vintage” the next day, 
often with the same machine that was once outclassed among pro riders. With major vintage 
races groups in every large country and with tens of thousands of racers worldwide, how did 


vintage motorcycle competition emerge as a unique part of the American cultural landscape? 


Precursors to the Rise of Vintage Motorcycle Competition in the U.S. 
Ironically, the main reason that vintage motorcycle competition emerged on the popular 


culture scene is modern engineering technology, not vintage engineering. Racers can select 
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from a wide variety of materials, technologies and safety gear which weren’t available when the 
machines were originally raced. The use of magnesium and lightweight alloy, once reserved for 
only the most exotic machines, is now much more commonplace among vintage racers. Once 
called “unobtanium” and used only in the aerospace industry, titantum is widely advertised and 
used in axles and fasteners for durability and weight savings. Thin-wall tubing has replaced 
heavy tube-and-cast lug technology and still looks the part. Engineering technology has also 
greatly impacted vintage motorcycle competition. Computer aided design (CAD) using such 
softwares as AUTOCAD allows high quality, pre-dimensioned drawings to be created, stored 
and transferred by Internet quickly and reliably. This technology has created a cottage industry 
for vintage racers something like the advent of the steel industry’s mini-mills, smaller and more 
efficient than in the past and producing a value-added phase of a product, not the whole product 
itself, and utilizing a small workforce of skilled craftsmen and few laborers. CAD designs can 
be further reduced to paper-tape or PC instructions for machine tools, a process called computer 
aided machining (CAM) or “computer numerically controlled” (CNC). Once quite expensive 
and prohibitive for small-time racers, many lathes and mills now have CNC built in or adaptable 
to older models. This allows many identical parts to be made for only the cost or re-loading the 
collets and changing cutting tools. 

The immediate upshot of this surge in engineering technologies is this: vintage racers 
have a virtually unlimited supply of spare parts, and the parts are a sight cheaper than in the past. 
Vintage-only suppliers abound in this country and elsewhere. To give some benchmark about 
their enthusiasm for their sport, some entire factory tooling remnants have been purchased 


outright by owners clubs and resurrected to use the old dies and casting molds, thus supplying 
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racers with hard-to-find parts. Owners clubs of the Vincent and Velocette motorcycles are 
particularly active in manufacturing “original” parts having purchased factory tooling. 

Engineering technologies have improved safety for the vintage racer who may have used 
only an open-faced helmet and gloves in earlier days. As we begin a new century, vintage 
competitors can select from Kevlar-composite helmets with full-face coverage. Racing suits can 
come with ballistic-quality puncture resistance. Racing gloves may have titanium wear resistors; 
knee pucks known as curb feelers for the high-speed enthusiast are made of wear-resistant 
plastic. Neck protectors for the vintage racer are available as are boots which flex in only one 
plane to reduce ankle injuries. Maybe the best example of engineering technology impacting 
racer safety is the articulated back protector, which slips inside racing suits and looks like an 
alligator hide and serves the same purpose of protecting the spine and back. Race sanctioning 
bodies have not shied from requiring a steadily improving lot of safety equipment for their 
competitors, including full-coverage helmets and back protectors. 

As a historical footnote, modern engineering has improved reliability of vintage 
competition a great deal, and killed misconceptions along the way. Indeed, some large track 
owners and national race promoter once publicly scorned vintage racing as too retro, an amalgam 
of oil leaking, smoking bikes and over-the-hill riders. Modern engineering and close attention to 
safety and appearance has not only eliminated the actual problems but dispelled the stereotype, 
actually making the vintage racers neo-darlings of many a race weekend. 

Engineering technology has vastly improved race tire technology, too, because tires and 
the heat they generate are one important limitation to achieving more speed for any motorcycle. 
Long gone are street treads and universal competition types from paved tracks, and even the 


high-tech “triangular” patterns of the late 1970s. In their places are tires produced in traditional 
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tread patterns on resurrected molds, or radial plies to further reduce heat made with high-tech 
rubber compounds for every condition ranging from cold ambient temperature to rain. (AMA 
professionals do not ride in the rain, but vintage racers routinely do, even at the high-speed tracks 
such as Daytona and Talledega). Rubber compounds have improved so much with tires 
becoming “sticky” that it is not uncommon to see machines being pushed from place to place in 
the pit areas with dozens of small gravel chips adhering to the tires. It is also not uncommon to 
be able to shove a thumbnail into the race rubber up to 3/16 of an inch. Super-sticky tires are a 
“must” in vintage racing because racing speeds are often higher now than the machines in their 
heyday, sometimes by a full ten to fifteen miles per hour. Vintage off-road bikes have also 
benefitted from improved tire engineering in compound chemistry, but less than pavement racers 
since off road tires do not generate the heat of road race tires. 

America’s unparalleled transportation system has fostered the vintage competition 
movement in unexpected ways. While the country’s best transportation engineers may not have 
solved pothole or airport security problems, we still enjoy a system of hundreds of thousands of 
divided highways, with all-night interchanges ready to swiftly and efficiently move the vintage 
race enthusiast to the next venue. Say what we will about the Pennsylvania Turnpike or the I-5, 
we can “get there from here” if we want to. The national vintage race sanctioning body, the 
American Historic Racing Motorcycle Association (AHRMA) and its 5,000 vintage competitors 
can have a truly national series of race events because travel logistics are easier than when the 
machines were in their primes. One of AMA’s former race directors, Bill Boyce, told first 
person stories of going to Daytona and working on his race bike in an unheated trailer going 50 
mph on two lane roads, sleeping by the roadside, and taking three days to get from Ohio to 


Florida. That was the part of racing a half century ago that nobody today wants to relive. . 
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The nation’s vast and efficient highway system self evident enough to make the point 
about fostering vintage racing, but other anecdotes surely help. When my wife, Sherry and I 
organized the first shaky national vintage series, we just assumed there would be only small 
regional populations of riders attending each event. We didn’t count on people like the Delaware 
brothers who junked the back seat in their 1975 Lincoln Continental and stuffed two full size 
racing Triumphs inside, sans front ends, which were stowed in the trunk. We saw them in 
Georgia one week, Colorado the next week, Canada the next, living on road food and credit 
cards. Similarly, we didn’t count on people like the graduate student in physics at UT (Austin) 
who so timed his class schedule that he could finish class on Friday, drive all night to the races 
whether in Florida or Ohio, race his Norton Commando all weekend with minimal sleep and 
drive back in time for class on Monday morning. And lest we think this student flunked out, 
consider he not only finished his doctorate but he even did a post-doc at Penn State while 
maintaining that race schedule. He has probably acknowledged I-40 and I-10 in his dissertation. 

I also give considerable credit for the success and rapid growth of vintage racing to the 
overnight parcel services such as UPS and FedEx, and even the US Postal Service. Parts and 
even whole machines can be shipped (“multiple boxes each not to exceed 70" girth”) overnight 
across the world, supplying racers with repair parts and even complete engines. Many vintage 
competitors have standing FedEx accounts. 

At the risk of straying from engineering themes, I propose that vintage motorcycle racers 
exhibit an attribute which makes them unique among motorcyclists, yet they share this 
characteristic with many other baby boomers, something I call “unfulfilled traditionalism.” 
This is something I characterize as searching for a sense of historical validity. Given our 


nation’s chronicle including the world’s longest surviving constitution, but a very short 
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chronological past, many boomers seek something firmer, a sense of roots and tradition; a set of 
accumulated beliefs. Some boomers seek these roots by reenacting the Civil War, especially on 
the nation’s east coast where the battles largely were waged. Some seek validating their lives by 
resurrecting a historic home, maybe one where the slaves were hidden in Kentucky or one where 
slaves were used in its construction in border towns in Pennsylvania. Many boomers seem to 
seek a European model as they try to staunch this “unfulfilled traditionalism” not unlike those 
who quest for European art over American; European music or architecture over the American 
equivalents. 

Purely American motorcycle traditions do exist in the United States. While faintly 
stereotypical, they mean heavy V-twin motorcycles, heavy machines of decades-old engineering 
technology. These are not particularly race-worthy, especially off-road. The vintage enthusiast 
seeks the European model and seeks to not simply revive but relive all sorts of uses of the storied 
German, British, Italian and Swedish machinery and occasionally even the Czech and Spanish 
racers in their original flavor and textures. Indeed, as AHRMA was founded, its race structures 
for road and off-road racing were borrowed from the successful Euro-model, breaking machines 
into 250, 350, 500 and 750 classes. (Under the AMA “Class C” model derived well before 
WWII, only the latter of these race classes existed, and even then, European machines were 
displacement-handicapped until 1969.) As AHRMA merged the functions of two smaller but 
successful regional vintage groups, the Historic Motorcycle Racing Association located in 
Florida and the California Vintage Racing Group, it maintained these constituent trends of 
almost excluding Japanese machinery, or at least keeping those machines at arm’s length. In 
fact, rules drafted at the outset limited participation by non-European machines in the “premier” 


classes, and prevented the potentially faster Oriental two-strokes from racing with the more 
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storied marques from Europe. About a decade into its existence, AHRMA sought rights to use 
the race structure of the British, European and American Racing Series (BEARS) whose name 
alone pretty well sums up its intent to restrict Occidental machinery, so strong is this tendency to 
imitate the Europeans in their own brand of vintage race competition. 

Vintage motocross rules in the U.S. reject the artificial hills and bulldozer-constructed 
jumps so popular among modern racers, preferring instead to ride on natural terrain and grass 
surfaces like the Europeans we learned from in the late 1960s. Vintage trials riders have mutated 
least from their European progenitors, riding in glens and over rocks and natural surfaces 
identical except for latitude and longitude to those seen in Scotland in the 1930s. Ubiquitous 
rainproof Barbour suits and flat hats make it difficult to tell whether this trials event is held is 
held Wales in 1926 or along the Ohio river near Steubenville in 1997, so similar is the terrain 
and so similar are the machines and demeanor of competitors; only a McDonalds in the distant 
background might tell for sure. The vintage trials riders compete for slowness and deftness on 
some relatively modern machinery, but part of the attraction is seeing fifty-year-old heavy 
British singles (the machine, or the rider, or both) pottering along a rock ledge just like they used 
to do in the English Midlands. 

I recognize that my notion of “unfulfilled traditionalism” is difficult to make empirical. 
Indeed, the notion may be no different, really, from what George Will his December 12, 2001, 
editorial titled, “We have the 1960s to Thank For This ... ” calls the boomers’ tendency 
toward feelings of self-importance as a group, its “infinite narcissism” and “sense of 
entitlement.” This is seen in the boomer generation as an entitlement to do whatever seems to 
trigger a feel-good, Proustian kind of memory. My sense of it is that vintage racers are, indeed, a 


part of a larger group seeking real roots on which to cling for validation of particular pursuit. 
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The American vintage racer seeks a model consonant with its own ethnicity and economic class; 
a model that shares appreciation for ever-improving technical accomplishment. Indeed, vintage 
racers are sometimes fabulously innovation such as adapting “squish bands” to old pistons or 
rubber belt drives to motorcycles fifty years old and not designed for it in Hall Green, Midlands, 
U.K. These improvements are not inconsistent with the European model. This vintage group 
seeks a high degree of internal structure which it could find in other models, but centers on the 
English/German model of bureaucratic efficiency, careful adherence to standards and rules, but 
still values technical and engineering development. 

No doubt the European model can be excessively restrictive, and the vintage movement 
may abruptly shift from it for cause, the way West Point students as late as the late 1850s were 
required to model their own military tactics on the previous century’s Jominian method, leading 
some notables into well known Civil War battle disasters. Still for now, vintage motorcycle 
racers prefer to find fulfillment by using the European model to mold their events, classes, rules 
and even biases. It seems to work, especially when the vintage groups add typically American 
nuance: a constitutional government, for example, or the even more American, 501(c) status. 

Even with a slightly faltering economy beginning about March of last year, the vintage 
movement is shored up by a generally rising economy. Personal income in the U.S. is up over 
the two and a half decades of the vintage movement, as is consumer spending. Indeed the 
vintage racing movement is the very poster child for a strong economy in the U.S. A survey of 
the AHRMA membership in 1996 reveals the following (AHRMA 1996): 

¢ 31% of its membership own a business 
* average member age is 47 years 


« 16.7% have incomes over $100,000 
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- 43% have college degrees 

« annual motorcycle related spending is about $6,000 

* racers average about 17 nights per year in motels at (or traveling to) race events 

- AHRMA members alone represent $31 million in race-related spending 

In its earliest days, vintage racing was once declared to be the fastest growing segment of 
the motorcycle racing marketplace by an official of the Daytona International Speedway (DIS) 
who marveled at thousands of racers and spectators pouring in each year. Admittedly, the 
motorcycle market was in a funk during the 1980s, but the statement stuck and was repeated 
often for the next five years or so. The segment is still growing. AHRMA, the largest such 
group in the world, now has over 5,000 members and holds 100 or so vintage-only regional and 
national caliber events, expertly organized and conducted. In the Northeast, the United States 
Classic Racing Association holds a summer-long list of regional vintage events. The AMA has 
two huge vintage-only events, each a week long, on each coast each year. Thousands attend 
from dozens of states to race and to spectate or swap parts or just get nostalgic. The AMA has 
even opened a world-caliber museum in Pickerington, Ohio, dedicated to motorcycling’s past 
and it attracts nearly ten thousand paid visitors each year. The Guggenheim Foundation has for 
two years hosted a traveling show of 100 mostly-vintage motorcycles, moving through Bilbao, 
Spain where it drew a million visitors, and opening in Las Vegas in October of 2001. 
The 1990s brought us the idea of “extreme sports” such as land luging and ice golf. 

Even the international Olympics incorporated “freestyle mogul skiing” and similar events with 
questionable links to the original Greek ideals. Vintage motorcycle racing is an extreme sport, 


which itself might be characterized sports undertaken by normal people doing unusual sporting 
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activities with extraordinary equipment or under extraordinary conditions, and always evocative 
of flamboyant visual imagery. 

Is vintage motorcycle competition truly “extreme?” Consider that people in their early 
‘20s normally make up the population with modern-bike racing licenses. This population of 
these amateur and professional riders will have few if any children, and probably no mortgage. 
They circulate at DIS at speeds approaching 145 mph; they may race motocross and jump from 
thirty foot hills; they ride with no brakes (a rule holdover from the 1920s) on limestone tracks at 
speeds up to 120 mph. 

But now consider vintage racing under the same conditions at the same venues, but with 
people whose average age is 47 years; who have payrolls and employees to consider; who argue 
lawsuits in state appellate courts; who have fresh hip replacements and 401(k)s to think about; 
who may be attended trackside by not only their children but their grandchildren. While vintage 
motorcycle racing may not hew to the Olympian ideal either, and may not qualify as “extreme” 
to Generation Xers who want to see full 360s from their motocross stars, I can guarantee this 


stuff is extreme to people in their second half-century of life. 


Summary: Has Vintage Motorcycle Competition Peaked? 

One would think that there are only so many old bikes and so many old riders out there 
who want to race; when they’re finished, it’s all over. Yet this isn’t the case. There are at least 
five reasons that vintage racing has established a strong following in the United State. These are 
detailed in the paper and include modern engineering practice, good highways, a strong 
European model to use, an improved economy and the popularity of extreme sports in this 


country. In fact, there is another emerging, curious phenomenon, dare I call it “vicarious 
> 
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unfulfilled traditionalism,” which is seen in a thriving new generation coming to the vintage 
races who only know second or third-hand what it’s like to own and compete on such a machine. 
These riders are in their twenties and thirties and may have had a short career as a professional or 
simply want to extend their career in a little less hectic series. They seem curious to find out 
about this “European thing” that they know from copious reading exists. The phenomenon is 
real, although there is little way to test the theory. Yet, I see this very phenomenon in the 
growing population of draft horse enthusiasts in parts of the United States (who would think this 
segment would ever grow, but it is growing). Vintage car shows, and now vintage tractor pulls, 
are populated by as many youngsters as oldsters who are chronologically a generation away from 
first-hand experience but just as excited. Vintage motorcycling does not seem to have peaked. 
And at the risk of indulging in jingoism and “infinite narcissism” of my own, I think 
vintage racing is good for America because it rewards what is good about America. It rewards 
innovation in engineering; it rewards individual achievement; it prizes self-reliance; its 
governing bodies hew to a constituency-based constitution of sorts and allows full appeals and 
due process; it relies upon volunteers for its success; it has a minimum-sized bureaucracy that 
must be elected, not merely appointed for life. Vintage racing is leveling across demographics 
because simple money and position can’t guarantee success in vintage races. Considering all of 
its aspects and varieties, vintage motorcycle competition is uniquely American, even if Euro- 
leaning. It is a permanent part of the landscape of popular culture, and a vital and healthy one at 
that. The strength of the five precursors noted in this essay, and the suggestion of the emergence 


of a brand new generation of enthusiasts suggest vintage racing is here to stay. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE DIRT BIKE: TECHNOLOGY AND THE 
SHIFT IN ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICAN 
MOTORCYCLISTS IN THE 1970S 

Edward Youngblood 


Introduction 

Prior to 1960 it was practically impossible to buy a purpose-built off-road motorcycle’ in 
America. People enjoyed racing and riding off the road, but up through the 1940s they had to 
make do with big Indians and Harley-Davidsons that were built for street and highway use. 
These motorcycles were not designed to carry their riders through mud, water, and rough terrain. 
They were heavy and had short, soft suspension with little ground clearance, and tended to get 
hung up on every root or rock they came upon. By the 1950s, so-called “lightweights” began to 
arrive from Great Britain, but “lightweight” was still a relative term. These motorcycles — 
brands such as Triumph, BSA, Matchless, Norton, and Ariel -- were lighter and had better 
ground clearance than their American counterparts, but they were still heavy and designed 
primarily for use on the road. And they often had unreliable electrical systems that failed under 
wet and dirty riding conditions. As in America, off-road motorcycling in England and Europe 
during this era was conducted with modified street machines. 

Under these circumstances, the motorcycle sportsmen who wanted to experience the joy 
of racing and off-road riding simply made do. They removed as much weight as possible by 
removing extraneous parts, tried to seal vital electrical components from dirt and moisture, and 
did whatever they could to make their air induction systems less susceptible to water. 
Competition was fair and vigorous because everyone was equally handicapped by the same 


primitive equipment, but the state of technology and design significantly limited the number of 
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people who could ride off the road. One needed to have engineering and mechanical skills to 
make the necessary changes to the motorcycle, and it helped to be a huge brute of a guy to 
muscle a heavy road machine over a scrambles track or through the woods. 

But big changes were in store for off-road motorcycling during the decade following 
World War II, thanks to the advent of new materials and the emergence of new technology. 
Some of the conditions that set the cultural stage for an American dirt bike revolution included 
post-war prosperity, greater mobility, international influence, and a new optimism toward 


America and its future. 


Good Times Come to America 

The motorcycle industry in America had been on its knees since 1915 when Henry Ford 
got the price of his Model T down to par with a motorcycle. After that, motorcycles were no 
match for the ubiquitous Ford for utility and personal transportation, and were relegated to a 
limited market of people who had the inclination and extra money for adventure and recreation. 
A domestic market that generated sales of 100,000 units in 1913° collapsed to no more than 
35,000 units by the end of World War I. Few people had discretionary cash, especially after 
1929 when the stock market crash set off a worldwide depression. By 1931 an American 
motorcycle industry that had once boasted hundreds of brands had dwindled to only two — 
Harley and Indian — which were both struggling just to survive. 

Depression, fear, and uncertainty were the mood of the age, and few people were willing 
or able to lay down hard-earned dollars for a motorcycle. The economy remained distressed 
until it was rejuvenated by the industrial build-up required by America’s entrance into World 


War II. Finally, when America came out of World War II, it suddenly found itself in an 
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unfamiliar state of prosperity that it had not known for a quarter-century. The war made women 
wage earners through jobs traditionally assigned to males, and the government launched 
programs to reintegrate G.I.s into society, providing money for homes and education. Suddenly, 
people had disposable income and could purchase more than the bare necessities. While the 
popular media of the 1950s strove to reestablish pre-war traditional roles by glorifying the 
“house wife,” many families had become, and would continue to be funded by two wage earners. 
In this state of new prosperity, some turned to motorcycles as a way to enjoy their improving 
resources, and with the 1950s, motorcycle sales in America began to increase for the first time 
since 1913. 

People also had more leisure time following the war. Industrial productivity improved 
through the lessons learned about rapid mass production during the war’, and inefficient 
agriculture was giving way to new mechanized farming techniques. These phenomena alone led 
to an increase in recreational pursuits and the development of diverse hobbies, including 


motorcycling. 


Americans Go on the Move 

The decade that followed the war was also the era when America’s great interstate 
highway system was conceived, funded, and begun. Tourism had previously been available only 
to the wealthy, who could afford a luxurious conveyance and be eased along with the help of 
servants. For the rest of Americans, travel was something dreadful that one undertook only 
when necessary. It was not seen as a recreational activity as it is today (300,000 Okies and 
Arkies did not struggle and starve their way to California in their dilapidated Ford trucks and 


cars because they were off for a summer outing). It was a horrendous experience that none took 
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on willingly. But the prosperity of the 1950s, and an ever-expanding ribbon of new Interstate 
highways that would continue to grow for the next 35 years, brought opportunities for adventure 
and excitement. A new industry of clean and inexpensive hotel and restaurant chains sprang up 
to cater to the needs of those on the road. Travel became a form of recreation, and many people 


discovered that motorcycles were one of the most enjoyable ways to hit the road. 


Tastes Change 

Not only were many Americans looking for adventure by the 1950s, but they were also 
adopting international tastes that were altogether new in our culture. A large percentage of 
young American males had just spent several years in Europe and the South Pacific. There they 
were exposed to people and ideas that were strange and new to them, and many developed a 
curiosity for what was going on in the rest of the world. GIs were exposed to a new kind of 
motorcycling in England and Europe. The bikes were more agile, quicker, lighter and better 
handling than the Harley-Davidsons and Indians they had been accustomed to. Many wanted to 
own such bikes, and a revolutionary economic policy called the Marshall Plan provided the 


opportunity to fulfill that dream. 


Uncle Sam Comes to the Rescue 

British motorcycles were few and far between prior to the second world war, but this 
changed rapidly with the passage of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, empowering the 
Marshall Plan for European economic reconstruction. Turning Smoot-Hawley* isolationism on 
its head, the Marshall Plan encouraged international trade and the exchange of technology. Asa 


result, a great number of British motorcycles were imported and sold in America during the 
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1950s, largely because they were inexpensive, exciting, maneuverable, available, and different 
from traditional American products. As European industries were reconstructed, there came 
NSUs, BMWs, Ducatis, Parillas, Moto Guzzis and other marques from the Continent. Finally, a 
third wave arrived in the 1960s from Japan, introducing us to Honda, Yamaha, Kawasaki, Suziki, 
Hodaka, Bridgestone, and many more.° More people could buy bikes because there were many 
more motorcycles available upon which they could spend some of their new, disposable income. 
This influx of new and relatively inexpensive product did not happen by chance. It was all 


caused — directly or indirectly — by the Marshall Plan. 


The Future Looks Bright 

Finally, there was another development in our society following World War II that was 
altogether new and that probably had more influence than any other on the purchase of 
motorcycles. It was an age of optimism. The industrialized world — America included — had 
been in an economic funk since the end of World War I. Along with economic depression and a 
distrust of government, there was a general malaise that was not conducive to recreation of 
discretionary spending. However, by 1945 America had whipped the hell out of its enemies in 
what was widely considered a just war, the economy was improving, and Americans were 
becoming excited about their potential to live better lives. They were convinced that science and 
their own industrial superiority were going to make everything get better and better. What better 
way to celebrate this optimism than to go out and buy a new motorcycle; especially one of the 
exciting new foreign jobs that made one feel exotic and sophisticated. Of course, there emerged 
a dark subplot to the story of a rejuvenated American motorcycle industry, and this was the myth 


of the motorcycle outlaw, those mythical bands of violent, antisocial, marauding young males 
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that the popular press would have us believe used their motorcycles as outlaws of the old west 
had used their horses, to strike, rape, pillage, and move on. 

But more motorcycles and more money alone were not sufficient to set off the revolution 
in off-road motorcycling that came during the 1960s. The changes that resulted in the modern 
dirt bike also required leaps forward in technology. Again, these came about largely as the result 
of technical development during World War II and the scientific stimulus inherent in the 
Marshall Plan subsequent to the war. In fact, it can be argued that the true lasting affect of the 
Marshall Plan was not just Europe’s economic recovery, but rather the international exchange of 


technical and scientific knowledge encouraged under the Plan. 


Metals Get Better 

Prior to the war there were significant developments in the science of metallurgy, and this 
process was accelerated when government resources were pumped into the development of 
lighter, faster, more maneuverable, and more durable military aircraft. Lightweight alloys were 
developed and new welding techniques were invented. In pre-war motorcycles, many critical 
parts of the frame, such as steering heads and suspension mountings, are heavy cast-iron lugs 
into which thick-walled, mild steel frame tubes are brazed or sweated. Not only were these 
frames heavy, but they were labor-intensive and relatively expensive to manufacture. 
Furthermore, dimensional adjustments could not be made without reshaping the complex cast 
iron lugs. With the advent of lightweight, low carbon content chromium alloys and new tube-to- 
tube argon gas welding techniques, motorcycle designers could dispense with heavy cast iron 
parts and weld up frames composed entirely of light-weight, thin-wall tubing. Not only are such 


frames lighter and stronger, but the assembly process is quicker and less costly, and design 
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changes can be implemented simply by adjusting the welding jigs. Thus, metallurgical 
developments and improved manufacturing techniques caused motorcycles to become lighter, 


more durable, and more affordable. 


Plastics Appear 

A second significant technological change was the introduction of flexible and moldable 
non-metallic materials. Nylon was invented in 1934 and polystyrene in 1937, but until World 
War II these new materials remained largely confined to the scientific laboratory. The need to 
create lighter and more durable equipment for the military resulted in molding and material 
forming techniques that brought these new miracle products into commercial use. What this 
meant for motorcycling was that one could now achieve complex and sophisticated shapes for 
non-metallic, water-proof air boxes, fenders, and other parts that helped get a rider through wet 
and nasty off-road conditions. Moldable plastics also made the solid-state ignition possible, 


vastly improving electrical reliability. 


The Two-Stroke Breaks Through 

But the greatest technological development that benefited off-road motorcycling was a 
breakthrough in the performance of the two-stroke engine that came out of the German 
Democratic Republic (DDR) in the late 1950s. With the rise of the Iron Curtain the Cold War 
began, launching America and its NATO allies into a pitched battle with the communist bloc for 
military and industrial superiority. A young German engineer named Walter Kaaden ended up 
on the eastern side of the Curtain after the war, working for the motorcycle company MZ.° The 


DDR wanted MZ to demonstrate East German superiority on the Grand Prix road racing circuit, 
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which was no small task against the expensive and sophisticated overhead cam four-strokes from 
England and Italy. Hampered by a meager budget, Kaaden focused on the two-stroke engine, 
which had always been inferior to four-strokes for combustion chamber efficiency and, thus, 
power-to-weight ratio. But two-strokes are simple and easier to manufacture, and Kaaden was 
pressed for time and had little money for a development program that could catch up with the 
four-stroke technology of the West. 

Kaaden pioneered many of the principles of modern two-stroke design, including disc 
valves, timed porting, and combustion chamber “squish design.” At one point he experimented 
with a kind of piston-driven supercharging to force more fuel and air mixture into the 
combustion chamber. It produced more power, but not enough to be competitive, and the result 
was a fragile, short-lived engine. Those who witnessed these compressor-induction MZs on the 
race track recall they were the most shrill and outlandishly noisy engines ever heard. Kaaden, 
who knew that noise represented wasted energy, realized he needed to do more than just force 
more fuel and air through an inefficient combustion chamber. It had been known for many years 
that one could achieve better combustion chamber “scavenging” by shaping the exhaust pipe into 
a megaphone. This worked for both two-stroke and four-stroke engines. But better scavenging 
was not what Kaaden’s two-strokes needed. He needed to keep the fuel charge in the 
combustion chamber a little longer, and by studying harmonics, he hit upon the principle of the 
expansion chamber. Not only did he perfect the idea, but he reduced it to mathematics’. By 
controlling the angle of diverging and converging cones, and the length of the main exhaust 
chamber and the “stinger” at the end of the pipe, Kaaden learned how to actually make sound 
waves compress the fuel charge or scavenge the fuel charge at the precise moments he wanted 


either to happen. This, along with more sophisticated cylinder porting, resulted in a major break- 
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through. By 1960 Walter Kaaden’s little two-strokes had suddenly leaped ahead of the overhead 
cam four strokes in power-to-weight ratio, and he had a potential world beater on the Grand Prix 
circuit. The power of his racing engines was increased by 25 percent between the 1960 and the 
1961 racing seasons.* 

When Kaaden’s secret found its way into the commercial market,’ the final technological 
component was in place for a revolution in the design of off-road motorcycles. Now we had 
light and sturdy frames, waterproof electrics and induction systems, and finally a small, simple, 
inexpensive power plant that contributed to the overall reduced cost and weight of the 
motorcycle, greatly improving the power-to-weight ratio. Because the two-stroke engine was 
simpler to manufacturer, companies that pursued early two-stroke technology were able to 
achieve a price advantage through the use of less skilled labor and a quicker assembly process. 
Not only was it a lighter and less costly vehicle, but all of these technologies came together to 
create a significantly smaller and more maneuverable package; a package that was affordable to 
more people and that could be ridden by young people, women, and men who did not possess 


extraordinary strength or riding skills. 


Enter John Penton 

Economic and technological developments are only two parts of the three-part formula 
that will bring about true historic change. The third part is the human factor, for there must 
always be creative and visionary individuals who are dissatisfied with the status quo, and who 
can find ways to use technology and the social climate to realize their better ideas. Many bright, 
visionary Americans contributed to a revolution in motorcycle use and design during the 1960s, 


but two who stand out are John Penton and Edison Dye. From the day in 1948 when John 
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Penton buried his big Harley axle-deep in the soft Michigan sand at the Jack Pine Enduro, he 
decided there had to be a better way to build an off-road motorcycle. Like others of his era, 
Penton modified a series of street motorcycles — including BSA, NSU, and BMW - to function 
as off-road machines, but none approached his idea of what a truly acceptable off-road 
motorcycle should be. His life became a quest to realize that vision, and he applied all of the 
technical elements described above—lightweight plastics, chrome molybdenum tubing, and a 
two-stroke engine—to create the Penton motorcycle.'° 

It is true that several light-weight, purpose-built off-road motorcycles arrived on the 
scene before the Penton. The British Greeves and DOT motorcycles arrived in America as early 
as 1953. The CZ came out of Czechoslovakia in 1954. The West German Maico was sold in 
America as early as 1955. All of these were unsuitable for road riding, and were systematically 
marketed strictly for racing and off-road use. But they were available in very limited quantities. 
John Penton wanted something more. He wanted a motorcycle that was suitable for younger 
people as well as adults, that was available in quantity, and that would take dirt bikes to a new, 
higher standard of performance and reliability. During its ten-year run in the American market, 
the Penton motorcycle achieved these goals. Approximately 70,000 off-road motorcycles were 
manufactured at the KTM factory in Austria during the decade, bearing the Penton brand in the 
United States and the KTM label in European markets. The Penton motorcycle excelled at both 
motocross and enduro competition, and became the model for a flood of off-road motorcycles 
that poured out of Japan’s large-production factories in the 1970s."! 

John Penton understood that his product would benefit from an altered image. Like 
Kihachiro Kawashima, who pioneered the American market for Honda with the “nicest people” 


campaign nearly a decade earlier, Penton strategically chose to avoid the word “motorcycle” 
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when promoting his product.'* He wanted to avoid any connection with the unsavoriness 
associated with big road-going motorcycles and “motorcycle gangs”.'> Rather, he wanted an 


image associated with athleticism and wholesome activity, and he marketed his products as 


“sport cycles,” a term that KTM still uses today." 


Edison Dye Introduces Motocross 

Edison Dye made his mark on off-road riding by importing not just a superior motorcycle 
in the Swedish Husqvarna, but by importing with it a whole new motorcycling culture.!> When 
Dye hired world champion Torsten Hallman to show Americans how to ride motocross in 1966, 
then followed it up with a coast-to-coast road show of European champions in 1967 and 
subsequent years through his Inter-Am Motocross Series, racing in America was changed 
forever. American competitors and fans developed a wild enthusiasm for motocross that resulted 
in a 13-year domination of world class competition a generation later.'° Then John Penton took 
what was fundamentally a motocross machine and outfitted it with enduro equipment, giving 
Husky and the two-stroke motor its first AMA Enduro Grand National Championship in 1969 
and setting off seventeen years of domination for Husqvarna in the American championship 
enduro series.'7 

Dye understood that his success was based not just on the superior quality of the 
motorcycle and the demonstration of its performance at the hands of top riders, but it also 
involved a Nordic mystique. It was a motorcycle with a strong Swedish cultural identity, and 
Hallman had proven that no one could sell a Husky like a Swedish motocross star. Dye knew he 
had to market not just a motorcycle, but a life style. The image of the typical American 


motorcycle racer of the era was a guy in jeans with a pack of Camels rolled up in his T-shirt 
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sleeve. He smoked, he partied hard the night before a race, and when he made the big time he 
talked a lot about trashing rental cars. The image presented by Hallman elevated physical 
fitness, discipline, diet, and training. To reinforce and link these lifestyle qualities with the 
Husqvarna brand, Dye circulated news releases claiming that Swedish researchers had 
determined that motocross riders were some of the most physically fit athletes on earth, and 
published in 1968 a book about fitness and training, written by Swedish motocross world 
champion, Rolf Tibblin. Consider how far this concept of the motorcyclist departs from the 
image of the drunken lout alleged to be a motorcyclist pictured in Life Magazine in 1947. 

In fact, motocross and the lightweight two-stroke motorcycle entirely changed the nature 
and image of motorcycle competition in America, and the evidence is in the numbers. The 
traditional form of motorcycle competition in America was flat track racing, conducted on 
quarter, half, and mile dirt oval tracks. In 1965, the American Motorcyclist Association 
sanctioned 156 flat track races and only 15 motocross races.'* Over the next decade, the AMA’s 
program of sanctioned events exploded, in part because the motorcycle market was booming, 
and by 1975, the AMA’s calendar of sanctioned flat track races had grown to 660, but sanctioned 
motocross events skyrocketed to more than 1,500!'" Flat track increased five-fold during the 
decade; but motocross increased a hundred-fold! 

The motorcycle industry and America’s riders simply fell in love with motocross during 
the early 1970s. Not only was it cheap and easy to buy a competitive racing bike at any 
dealership, but motocross tracks were easier to build and maintain than dirt ovals; thus event 
promoters were quickly attracted to motocross. From the late 1970s until the end of the ‘80s, 
motorcycle sales declined precipitously in America, due to a poor domestic economy, 


environmental issues, and increasing prices for Japanese imports, caused by an unstable 
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dollar/yen relationship. By 1985, the AMA’s calendar had settled back to about 1,100 
sanctioned motocross events, but flat track had slipped almost back to 1965 levels, with only 191 
sanctioned events.” The situation has not significantly improved for flat track racing, despite the 
fact that motorcycle sales began to rebound again in the early 1990s. In 1995 the AMA’s 
calendar of sanctioned motocross had grown to just under 1,300 events while only 140 flat track 
races were sanctioned nationwide.”' Motocross has surpassed traditional American flat track 
racing in popularity by a magnitude of a hundred to one. 

With the emergence of motocross there came a change in the image of motorcycle racing 
in America. Traditional flat track racing had developed a rough-and-tumble carnival image, in 
fact because many of the races were promoted at carnivals and county fairs during the 1950s. 
Flat track racers were seen as a hard-living group, making their money in a dangerous 
profession, traveling long hours from race to race, sleeping in their trucks, eating at greasy 
spoons, and smoking cigarettes. In fact, as late as 1975 AMA News pictured a jubilant champion 
lighting up a cigarette in the winner’s circle at a championship race.”” Motocross, on the other 
hand, brought an Olympic mystique, complete with international rivalries and riders with 


personal trainers. 


Bruce Brown Sells a New Concept 

A third man who cannot be overlooked in the American off-road motorcycle revolution is 
Bruce Brown. Brown did not design, build, or import motorcycles. He made a movie, and when 
On Any Sunday hit mainstream theaters in 1971, Americans were given a new perspective on the 
world of motorcycling; especially off-road motorcycling. With narration by co-producer Steve 


McQueen, the film set new standards in live action photography, presenting motorcycle racing as 
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a varied and physically demanding sport. Unlike the low-budget, drive-in biker flick quickies, 
On any Sunday required two years to shoot, and over 150 hours of footage was distilled into the 
90-minute final product. An original musical score by Dominic Frontiere reinforced Brown’s 
message that motorcyclists are good people: fun loving, harmless, happy, and sometimes heroic. 
Brown raised motorcycle champions like Malcolm Smith and Mert Lawwill to star status by 
linking them with Steve McQueen, and for the next few years — until the American economy 
started turning downward in the mid-1970s — “On Any Sunday” sent countless families running 
to motorcycle dealerships to outfit themselves for the joys of dirt biking. In style, message, and 
production quality, On Any Sunday was the antithesis of the 1960s drive-in biker flick. It 
romanticized a wholesome image of motorcycling, made its racing champions look like great 
gladiators, and depicted off-road riding as a bond that brings families together, rather than a 
lawless activity that tears towns apart. 

American Honda, the Grey Advertising agency, and the “Nicest People” advertising 
campaign have been widely credited for orchestrating a sea change in the way Americans 
thought about motorcycling. The credit is deserved, but selling a lightweight two-wheeled 
product by distancing it from the traditional concept of motorcycling in America was a technique 
continued by Penton, Dye, Brown, and others involved in the burgeoning off-road motorcycle 
market. When Honda brought its revolutionary 750cc Four into the market in 1969, its image 
and American marketing strategy changed, gravitating toward the themes of speed, power, and 
machismo that its British and American competitors had been using for more than three decades. 
It was the marketing campaigns for lightweight, off-road motorcycles that carried on the idea 


that motorcycles were for youth, families, and generally “nice people.” 
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Japan Achieves Quality plus Quantity 

The advent of the purpose-built dirt bike created a market that the Japanese 
manufacturers were ideally positioned to exploit. Japan had something that Europe did not, and 
that was the ability to manufacture good quality in huge quantities. Prior to World War II, 
“Made in Japan” was code language for cheap trinkets and junk. When Japan began to emerge 
from the war, its government realized two important principles. It needed to change “Made in 
Japan” to a code phrase for quality, and it needed to design its factories for large capacity aimed 
at international markets.”* Because its factories had to be almost totally rebuilt after the war, 
reconstruction became an opportunity to establish a higher standard in tooling and manufacturing 
quality. And because Japan realized it could not build a modern industrial economy on its own 
small island’s resources and markets — the realization that had set it onto the ill-conceived plan 
for world military conquest in the first place -- it decided to gamble on world domination a 
second time, but this time not on the battle field, but in the commercial market place. Thus its 
factories were designed for high levels of production which European and American factories of 
the period could not match.* Asa result, after small companies like Greeves, Husqvarna, CZ, 
and KTM proved the viability of the American dirt bike market, Japan began to fill the huge “On 
Any Sunday” pipeline with product sufficient to put hundreds of thousands of Americans on 
affordable, reliable dirt bikes. 

Japanese production in large quantities greatly expanded the entire American motorcycle 
market, including the market for purpose-built dirt bikes. For example, in 1955 the entire U.S. 
motorcycle market represented annual sales of approximately 36,000 units. By 1970 motorcycle 
sales had ballooned to over 1 million units, 165,000 of which were dirt bikes. In other words, 


sales of dirt bikes alone in 1970 were four times greater than the entire U.S. motorcycle market 
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in 1955.” Furthermore, the Japanese products achieved a level of trouble-free performance that 
would have seemed inconceivable to motorcycle designers a decade earlier, and this reputation 
of high reliability brought a whole new segment of customers to motorcycling. Many who 
dipped their toe into motorcycling through off-road riding would eventually jump in with both 
feet as long-term, dedicated road and street riders as the Japanese gradually expanded their 


product lines. 


Dirt Bikes Contribute to Market Segmentation 

The serial production dirt bike contributed to a lasting change in worldwide motorcycle 
design and manufacturing. It launched product specialization and niche marketing in the 
motorcycle industry, resulting in products as diverse as the large and luxurious Honda Gold 
Wing, and the lean and lithe Gas Gas trials bike.' Although motorcycling has become far more 
complicated since the pre-war days of the generic motorcycle that one used on or off the road 
(and that wasn’t very good for either by current standards), it is clear that the trend toward 
specialization has introduced motorcycling to a much larger and more diverse group of 
customers. Today one can buy a bike designed precisely for a specific use, and quality 
throughout the product line is superb. However, product specialization has resulted in 
segmentation of the motorcycling community into ever narrower interests. The fact that these 
segments no longer perceive a commonality among motorcyclists has contributed to the 
perpetuation of motorcyclists as a “minority community,” despite the great increase in 


motorcycle sales and the popularity of the motorcycle. 
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Noisy Bike Meets Silent Spring 
Just about the time Walter Kaaden’s advanced two-stroke technology was becoming adopted by 
the worldwide motorcycle industry (1962), Rachael Carson was publishing Silent Spring, a 
bellweather warning of technology out of control that helped launch a popular environmentalist 
movement in America. The two were breakthroughs in scientific thinking whose paths would 
cross in a cultural collision exactly a decade later. Consequently, the American off-road 
motorcycle revolution possessed a shadow side that would darken an otherwise improving 
image. Although the lightweight, sport-oriented dirt bike did much to transform and displace the 
image of the motorcyclist as a beer-swilling thug, the product resulted in other developments that 
plagued and have continued to plague the image of the motorcyclist in America. 

Dirt bikes became so popular that they were practically ubiquitous. In the early days they 
were manufactured with unmuffled expansion chambers and were conspicuously noisy. By 1972 
it was estimated that more than five million off-road vehicles (motorcycles, dune buggies, 
snowmobiles, all-terrain vehicles, and four-wheel-drives) were in use on public lands, and the 
vast majority of these were off-road motorcycles. Complaints against the expanding use of off- 
road vehicles caused President Nixon to issue on February 2, 1972, Executive Order 11644, 
calling for the regulation of motor vehicles on public lands.”’ EO 11644 signaled the official 
declaration of a war for public lands that continues to the present day. Federal regulators saw the 
Order as a practically unfulfillable obligation to provide for appropriate and regulated use of off- 
road vehicles, motorcyclists saw it as an effort to unfairly limit their enjoyment and eventually 
shut them out entirely, and some environmentalist organizations saw it as entirely unwarranted, 


preferring rather to see all public lands closed to motorized use. 
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Although federal agencies responding to EO 11644 have strived to objectify the problem 
and reduce it to components that can be dealt with statistically and scientifically, the real battle 
has continued on an emotional level. Ironically, in its innocence, On Any Sunday gave the 
opponents of off-road motorcycles their most enduring weapon. Depicting the mass start of the 
legendary Barstow to Vegas cross-country desert race from the birds-eye vantage of a helicopter, 
narrator Steve McQueen asserted facetiously that the event raised “. . .a dust cloud that settled 
three weeks later over London.” Environmentalists found the image and the assertion neither 
facetious nor funny. Thus, the “antibiker” movie that helped popularize off-road motorcycling 
became a weapon against it. Although point-to-point desert racing was not characteristic of how 
most off-road motorcycles were used, the horrendous image of the start of the Barstow to Vegas 
race became a symbol of the destruction of which every small trail bike was thought to be 
capable. 

In fact, the battle over public lands raised America’s motorcycling community to a higher 
level of responsibility than ever before, largely through the work of the American Motorcyclist 
Association. The AMA put significant funding into researching and publicizing scientific 
techniques for the responsible management of public lands, added professionally trained staff to 
raise the dialogue with environmental organizations and federal land managers, encouraged its 
local clubs to model conscientious and responsible motorcycle use, and became the first motor 
sport governing body in the world to mandate mufflers on full racing machines, hoping the 
example would be emulated by individual road and off-road motorcycle owners. For a period of 
time the Motorcycle Industry Council worked in step with the AMA, but in recent years has 


reduced its funding of land-use programs commensurate with the decline of off-road motorcycle 
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sales, and at present will not take a strong position against excessive motorcycle noise for fear of 


offending its after market members who earn their living selling noisy exhaust systems.”* 


Conclusion 

While motorcycles have been used for off-road riding since the beginning of the 20" 
century, it was not until after World War II that specialized off-road motorcycles were designed 
and placed in mass production. This change in product development came about as the result of 
new materials and technologies that came into commercial use during the late 1950s and early 
1960s. The advent of the purpose-built off-road motorcycle contributed significantly to the 
boom in motorcycle sales in America caused by prosperity, a favorable yen/dollar relationship, 
and the vast baby boomer market during the 1960s. The relative small size, light weight, and 
ease of handling of the typical off-road motorcycle facilitated the expansion of the motorcycle 
market to both genders and wider age groups. Marketing leaders of the era — including Edison 
Dye, John Penton, and Bruce Brown — positioned the lightweight off-road motorcycle as a 
healthy, sporting product for people of all ages, and thereby penetrated a larger middle class 
market that had previously been alienated by the image of the motorcycle as a fearsome vehicle 
used by gangs of anti-social, destructive young males. 

In this way, the off-road motorcycle helped alter and broaden the image of motorcycling 
toward athletic, wholesome family activity. However, a reaction to the proliferation of off-road 
motorcycles by the government and the environmental community brought a new set of 
problems with which the motorcycling community was forced to deal. Both the American 
Motorcyclist Association and the Motorcycle Industry Council adjusted their missions, altered 


their operations, and expanded their budgets to deal with the issues raised by the regulation of 
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vehicles on public lands brought about in the 1970s by Executive Order 11644. While the 
advent of the off-road motorcycle improved the image of the sport in many ways, on balance it 
did not eliminate negative attitudes, but rather shifted to new areas the problematic image of 


motorcycling in America. 


Endnotes 

' The terms “dirt bike” and “off-road motorcycle,” as used below, refer to motorcycles either 
purpose-built or modified for recreational use over natural terrain, rather than for transportation 
over streets and highways. The terms apply to motorcycles used for organized endurance 
competition, casual trail riding, and many forms of racing. 

* A report by the Advertising Department of the Curtis Publishing Company, conducted in 1914, 
reckoned that there were approximately 1 million motorcycles in use in America, and that annual 
sales in 1913 were 100,000 units. This was the high-water mark for Indian, as well as the rest of 
the industry, except for Harley-Davidson, which eventually became the American sole survivor. 
In 1913 Indian sold 32,000 units, and Harley and Excelsior sold about 15,000 units each. The 
remaining sales were by a plethora of brands that included Thor, Toledo, Miami, DeLuxe, 
Henderson, Standard, Dayton, Emblem, Flanders, and others. By 1916 all except Indian, Harley, 
and Excelsior were defunct, and by the end of the first world war annual sales collapsed to about 
35,000 units total, of which Indian had half (17 to 19,000 units), Harley-Davidson had 10,000, 
and Excelsior had the rest. 

> On one occasion, workers at the Kaiser shipyard in Richmond, California built a complete 


Liberty Ship from keel to completion in five days. 
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* Also known as the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, this legislation, signed in June, 1930, brought the 
U.S. tariff to the highest protective level yet in the history of the United States. The act brought 
retaliatory tariff acts from foreign countries, U.S. foreign trade suffered a sharp decline, and the 
depression intensified. 

> The Marshall Plan was designed for European economic recovery, but the Japanese 
subsequently benefited from the nearly tariff-free trading environment created and proven 
effective by the Plan. The destruction and subsequent rebuilding of industries caused by the war 
in Europe and Japan left America’s antiquated motorcycle industry at a distinct disadvantage. 
Old production techniques and aging factories eventually took Harley-Davidson to the brink of 
bankruptcy, and some historians believe that one of the factors that took Indian into bankruptcy 
in 1954 was the fact that the impoverished and cash-strapped company overextended itself to 
build an entirely new factory for the purpose of competing with British and Continental imports. 
Furthermore, when Harley-Davidson introduced its first lightweight two-stroke motorcycle, it 
used an engine appropriated from the German firm DKW, and when Harley-Davidson undertook 
to affix its marque to a full line of lightweight motorcycles, it acquired the Italian Aermacchi 
factory (1957) rather than try to develop and build new designs in the United States. 

° MZ arose from the ashes of the old German transportation firm DKW, which had a large 
factory in Zschopau. Production resumed there in May, 1950, under the new marque MZ. 
Walter Kaaden, who had worked on V1 and V2 missile development during the war, became 
MZ’s chief engineer, turning his attention to two-stroke engine design and development. Fora 
comprehensive history of the MZ firm, refer to Henshaw, Peter, “The Encyclopedia of the 


Motorcycle,” Chartwell Books, Inc., 2000. 
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’ An explanation of the principle of the expansion chamber can be found at 
www.eng.clemson.edu/~agarris/exh_pipes.html 

* Henshaw, Peter, “The Encyclopedia of the Motorcycle,” Chartwell Books, Inc. 2000. 

” When Walter Kaaden’s little two-stroke MZ suddenly burst into prominence on the Grand Prix 
road racing circuit in 1960, it was widely believed that his team was capable of snatching a 
championship from the big four-stroke multis during the 1961 racing season. But Kaaden’s 
rider, Ernst Degner, had a different idea. Degner developed an elaborate plan to defect, and did 
so at the Swedish Grand Prix in 1961, while leading the world championship series, thus dashing 
any hopes of bringing the championship back to MZ and East Germany. An account of these 
events can be found in Motocourse: 50 Years of Grand Prix History, Hazelton Publishing, Ltd., 
1999. Furthermore, Degner departed with Kaaden’s designs and mathematical formulas for the 
expansion chamber. That knowledge quickly went to Japan, where a national strategy to enter 
the world consumer market with inexpensive motorcycles was already underway. A simple, 
inexpensive two-stoke with a vastly improved power-to-weight ratio may have contributed more 
than any other single factor to the success of the Japanese motorcycle industry. How thoroughly 
the two-stroke engine influenced off-road motorcycling is demonstrated by the fact that prior to 
1969 when John Penton won the AMA Enduro Grand National Championship, no two-stroke 
had ever carried a rider to the overall title. But only once following 1969 has a two-stroke failed 
to win the Enduro Grand National Championship. Incidentally, Ernst Degner earned a world 
championship in 1962, riding a Suzuki, which was the first two-stroke motorcycle to win such a 
title. 

'° After first approaching and being rejected by Husqvarna, John Penton took his concepts to the 


KTM firm in Austria. KTM was a manufacturer of bicycles and mopeds that had been in and out 
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of motorcycle manufacturing on a relatively limited scale since the Second World War. The 
collaboration between Penton and KTM not only produced groundbreaking off-road motorcycle 
designs, but, moved KTM into a position of strength that has enabled it to continue to compete 
against the Japanese in the worldwide market, even to the present day. 

'! John Penton’s sons Jack and Tom, and his nephew Dane Leimbach, all of whom were his 
proteges and highly skilled off-road competitors, served as consultants to Japanese 
manufacturers for the development of off-road motorcycles following the sell-off of the Penton 
brand to KTM in 1975. 

'? In The Pursuit of Dreams: The First 50 Years of Honda, (Nigensha Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1998), Kawaskima recalls, “At that time, motorcycles were seen as part of a lifestyle, inhabited 
by leather-jacketed gangs who were rowdy and anti-social. . . . it was necessary that the image of 
motorcycles and motorcycling should be changed, so that society would accept the motorcycle as 
an economical and convenient form of transportation.” Penton also subscribed to this idea, 
except his goal was to sell motorcycling not as convenient transportation, but as healthy 
recreation. 

'S At the time John Penton was trying to penetrate the American market with a new-concept 
product, motorcycle outlaw notoriety was peaking in the U.S. media. The first Pentons were 
introduced in 1968. In December 1969, the infamous Altamont incident took place wherein 
Hells Angels, functioning as self-styled security guards, allegedly murdered a man at a Rolling 
Stones concert. In May, 1971, the Polish Women’s Hall incident took place wherein Breed and 
Hells Angels battled at a public custom motorcycle show, leaving five dead and more than 20 
injured. This event, taking place in Cleveland, was only a few miles from Penton’s headquarters 


in Amherst, Ohio. 
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_ Youngblood, Ed, John Penton and the Off-Road Motorcycle Revolution, Whitehorse Press, 
2000. 

= Youngblood, Ed, “The Godfather of Motocross,” Racer X Illustrated, June/July 2000. 

'© Beginning in 1981, the American team won the Motocross des Nations — the team world 
championship of motocross — for 13 consecutive years, then again in 1996 and 2000. Annuaire 
FIM 2001, Federation Internationale Motociclisme, 2001. 

'’ The Penton brand disappeared when its American distributorship was purchased by the 
Austrian firm KTM in 1977. The Husqvarna marque was acquired by Cagiva and is still 
manufactured in Italy. Information about the original Penton and Husqvarna motorcycles can be 
found at www.pentonusa.org and www. intrepidnet/~husky/sile.htm 

'S American Motorcycling, January through December, 1965. 

'9 AMA News, January through December, 1975. 

°° American Motorcyclist, January through December, 1985. 

*! American Motorcyclist, January through December, 1995. 

°2 AMA News, May, 1975. 

°? An excellent study of the development of the Japanese motor industry following the Second 
World War is found in David Halbersham’s “The Reckoning.” Though Halbersham focuses on 
the automotive industry, the events and influences he describes were true of the Japanese 
motorcycle industry as well. 

m Ironically, it was American J. Edward Deming who taught the Japanese the quality control 
techniques that later became known as Total Quality Management (TQM). Deming, whose 
methods were based on statistical process control techniques pioneered at Bell Labs, was invited 


by the Japanese Union of Scientists to come to Japan in 1947 to consult on the rebuilding of 
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Japanese industry. His advice had been largely ignored in America. Harley-Davidson, did not 
adopt TQM manufacturing techniques until 1985. 

°° These numbers are estimates provided by DJB/Associates LLC, a leading market consultant 
to the motorcycle industry. No documented sales and import figures exist for the 1950s, and the 
Motorcycle Industry Council did not begin to systematically collect and document U.S. 
motorcycle import and sales figures until early in the 1970s. In the absence of systematically 
collected sales figures from the period, data from DJB/Associates is considered soundly derived 
and the best available. 

°° To contemplate the diversity of design that is now encompassed by the term “motorcycle,” 
consider the fact that the total weight of the Gas Gas observed trials motorcycle is approximately 
150 pounds, while the six-cylinder engine alone in the luxurious Honda Gold Wing touring 
motorcycle weighs 280 pounds, nearly twice the weight of the complete Gas Gas, chassis, 
wheels, and all! 

°7 AMA News, March, 1972, page 27 

*8 The American Motorcyclist Association has campaigned against excessive motorcycle noise 
since the 1950s. In the early 1970s the Motorcycle Industry Council funded an extensive public 
information advertising campaign around the slogan, “Less Sound Equals More Ground,” and its 
Japanese manufacturer members created a land use fund based on annual unit sales of off-road 
motorcycles, providing funding on an equal basis to both the MIC and the AMA. Today the 
AMA continues to campaign against excessive motorcycle noise, using the slogans “Noise 
Annoys,” and “Loud Pipes Risk Rights,” and the Association’s promotion of responsible off- 
road motorcycle use continues to the present day, as witnessed by the most recent issue of 


American Motorcyclist (February, 2002), which contains no less than five articles on the subject. 
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RIDING BITCH: DISPATCHES OF A ROGUE SCHOLAR 


FROM THE TWO-LANE BLACKTOP 
Dawn Zebroski 


“Thousands of women battered annually, and all this time I been eatin’ mine plain!” 


—on a helmet sticker 


From toddlerhood I can recall screaming in terror at the sight of my mother packed onto 
the back of my father’s idling chopper. All protest was subsumed by an earsplitting thunder and 
spitting gravel as they blasted out of the driveway and away from the wailing offspring. I 
remember gazing after them and sniffling, watching as they became smaller and smaller, and 
eventually disappeared on the horizon but for the lingering call of the machine. In early 
adolescence, I overcame my childish antipathy to that call and answered, chasing local 
motocross wannabes. I was driven to such pursuit by a compelling need for wind as well as 
speed. By early young womanhood, I had gravitated away from sophomoric dirt thrills back to 
the men and machines of my origins. The rolling thunder of the American iron horse has long 
since provoked adrenaline, and other humors, at the very sound of it cracking, near or far. 

Although counter-culture in presentation, motorcycle culture, like all sub-culture, is 
derived from dominant culture structure. It is a microcosm in masquerade based upon the same 
industrialization, capitalism and consumerism, as well as similar oppressive social stratification. 
Dominant culture increasingly asserts its antecedence by reclaiming and refining motorcycle 
culture, absconding with it in raw form for fun and profit. The black motorcycle jacket 
mythologized in popular iconography by the magnificent, anti-heroic Marlon Brando and 


inevitably abducted by the creators of the flaccid “Fonzie” is so much less emblematic of 
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transgression and rebellion once it wends it way into prime time television and suburban mall 
stock. For some reason, it is no less romanticized by some seeking the fulfillment of liberatory 
fantasies in the bosom of motorcycle culture. 

For all the rhetorical reference to “living/riding free” associated with motorcycling, 
power, authority, and value appeared to be conferred along the same class, gender and racial 
lines I have observed in the world of the so-called straights thought to be reviled by hard-core 
bikers. The motorcycle men and women around me have demonstrated some variation in levels 
of education, intellect, and consciousness, but with some consistency have shared race, class, and 
certain behaviors and sensibilities. 

The men, behind whom the women ride symbolically and literally, are primarily white 
and of the working class. Status is determined by individual labor skills and mechanical and 
operational aptitude related to motor vehicles of all kinds, not according to education and 
professional career. The make, model, and level of customization of one’s motorcycle also 
determines your social position, as well as the number and quality of miles logged, and war 
stories accumulated. As elsewhere in society, it is the physically and economically strong males 
who are dominant, and for whose attention and acceptance many females compete by 
conforming to a prevailing standard of behavior and of physical attractiveness in order to secure 
the status of trophy. 

There are multiple tiers of motorcycle magazine which are target-marketed to particular 
segments of the motorcycle enthusiast demographic. Anyone who has seen a motorcycle 
magazine cover has seen the quasi-pornographic objectification of female flesh featured in these 
publications. There are perceptible distinctions of pornographic taste between particular 


motorcycle publications resembling those of popular men’s magazines and lingerie catalogues. 
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Whereas men of an elevated class status gravitate to the “tasteful” presentation of female flesh 
and glossy production values marketed specifically to them in mainstream publications such as 
Playboy or Penthouse, men of working and lower class status are inclined to the more graphic, 
hard-core depictions found in publications such as Hustler or Swank (Bourdieu 41). There are 
similar trends among motorcycle magazine readership. 

The once coarse and grainy Easyriders, for decades the best known of motorcycle 
magazines and a staple of biker bathroom libraries, is currently the dominant motorcycle 
magazine marketing the lifestyle to those come to it without the stomach for its baser elements. 
Biker is the periodical bone thrown to the saltier dogs of the old-school. Both magazines are 
published by Paisano Publications, which publishes a variety of other motorcycle and tattoo 
magazines that trade on a range of tastes such as V-Twin, In the Wind, Tattoo, and Savage 
Tattoo. Easyriders’ fortunes began to rise parallel to the renewed ascendance of Harley- 
Davidson in the latter ‘80s, whose performance ratings had been in dismal decline as a result of 
H-D’s ill-fated and well-documented acquisition by AMF in the ‘70s. Paisano was shrewd 
enough to alter its marketing strategy to appeal to the widening mainstream base of motorcycle 
enthusiasm. However, Paisano was not willing to alienate the core constituency of hard-core 
motorcyclists that established them in the first place, hence the birth of Biker, the repository of 
unrefined raunch that was Easyriders originally. 

Consider a banner on the cover of the December 2000 issue of Easyriders: “Take The 
Biker Sex Quiz.” This is exactly the sort of feature one would expect in a mainstream men’s 
magazine (if not Cosmopolitan) and that a hardcore print pornographer wouldn’t waste valuable 
space on. “The Biker Sex Quiz” is obnoxious not so much for its crudity, but its pseudo-crudity. 


It is a comic sanitization of actual sentiments much more graphically and spontaneously rendered 
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in publications like Biker. The quiz is structured to instruct the bourgeois subscriber-come-lately 
as to how to get out of touch with his sensitive, considerate side. There are 10 multiple-choice 
questions on the quiz, with each “A” answer worth 5 points, each “B” answer worth 10 points, 
and each “C” answer worth 15 points. Question 1: 
Around women, intercourse should be referred to as: 

A. Lovemaking. 

B. Fucking. 

C. The fleshy hog heading into Tuna Town. 

The subsequent questions predictably follow the same “A” “B” and “C” scale of 
offensiveness. Less than 100 points designates you a “Sidewalk Commando” with a 
recommendation to “Check down your pants to see if you’re really a man,” while less than 135 
points identifies you as a “Weekend Warrior” with a recommendation to “Go riding solo more 
often; you’re still a little confused.” More than 135 points qualifies you as a “Fuckin’ Biker” and 
elicits “You da man, bro; introduce me to your rejects” (Banana, 119). 

The opposite page accompanying the quiz is a shot of a sleek young brunette clad only in 
a rhinestone bracelet and a French manicure, a look not found in Biker. However fantastic, the 
implicit subtext of this juxtaposition is that women of this quality respond positively to this 
prescribed courtship sensibility. 

The bikes and women featured in the evolved Easyriders are presented with enhanced 
production values and a broader range of advertising than Biker. Nudity and lewd behavior are 
carefully edited to include only the finest specimens, and traditional biker expression is diluted 
so as to be as near political correctness as possible without detracting from the pretense to danger 


and “bad behavior” that the mainstream finds so alluring. However, certain elements of 
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motorcycle culture are common in both publication tiers. The women adorning the pages of both 
Easyriders and Biker are posed provocatively and frequently are simulating orgasm, are always 
young, and are almost always Caucasian, unless occasionally a light-skinned, Anglicized version 
of ethnicity. 

Also found in both magazines is advertising for breast augmentation addressed not to the 
potential female recipient of such surgery, but to the male magazine reader presumed to be 
shopping for customization options for his wife or girlfriend as well as his bike. The magazine 
models are certainly as “customized” as the high performance machines they drape. They are 
modified and accessorized according to motorcycle culture aesthetic; breasts surgically enlarged 
to exaggerated proportions, tattoos exhibiting the insignia of contemporary biker flash, hair dyed 
and teased, and when not clad in lingerie or swim wear, can often be found strapped into fetish 
wear. They are quite like mechanized biological adjuncts to the motorcycle, highly visible and 
decorative Sadean intake valves. 

The cover girls of bike mags do not necessarily participate in motorcycle culture, but are 
most often professional swimsuit models and adult entertainers. Exhibitionistic female 
motorcycle enthusiasts not of model or exotic dancer status yet have an opportunity to present 
their flesh in the candid still shots sent in by readers and featured in motorcycle magazines, a 
favorite of many subscribers. Sans the lighting and artifice of studio production, these photos 
reveal women of all ages and classes in various ranges of physical fitness and surgical alteration, 
many joyfully exposing themselves in various lewd acts during rodeo activities, mud-wrestling 
and wet t-shirt contests, while dancing at a bar or rally event, or simply while going down the 


road. Depending upon the publication, some are visibly intoxicated, and if not tricked out in 
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provocative ensembles emulative of the professional models, almost all can be identified by 
jewelry, hair, and clothing trends associated with motorcycle culture. 

Male or female, functional blue jeans and boots are frequently accompanied by the 
wearing of licensed Harley-Davidson apparel emblazoned with the distinctive orange H-D bar- 
and-shield or other such lettering. This not only signifies them as participants in a particular 
motorcycle culture (Freccero 42), but also provides perpetual advertising space for a 
manufacturer who is acutely savvy to the intense loyalty engendered by the Harley-Davidson 
brand. That loyalty has been increasingly exploited as H-D has expanded its merchandising 
beyond motorcycles, parts, and accessories into a widening range of apparel, toiletries, gift items 
and collectibles that have nothing at all to do with motorcycling. Licensed Harley-Davidson 
products are increasingly purchased by consumers unaffiliated with motorcycling, but attracted 
to the fantasy element of motorcycling mystique. 

Leather gear intended to be worn for protection while riding can be alternatively 
displayed for erotic delectation, and is being seen more and more outside of motorcycle culture. 
One such trend that has migrated into the mainstream is the wearing of chaps. This functional 
attire was first borrowed by motorcyclists from the American West for utility. It is now 
borrowed from authentic motorcyclists by dilettantes dabbling in motorcycle culture who want to 
look authentic, as well as by rock video performers who have for some time now appreciated 
their ability to frame one’s gluteal assets. 

Other biker garb is gratuitously eroticized without pretense to utility, and borrows 
liberally from fetishwear, featuring rubber as well as leather, metal studs, spikes, and chains. 
These materials have been appropriated and gentrified by haute couture, becoming increasingly 


visible as “biker chic” on designer runways and, subsequently, off-the-rack apparel. Tattooing 
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and piercing had long been practiced in motorcycle culture before their appropriation by the 
fashion industry and subsequent mainstream acceptance. The whiff of bondage associated with 
such adornment is irresistible to a dominant structure sensibility predicated on the dualities of 
dominance and submission, punishment and reward, masculine and feminine, black and white. 
Despite intriguing recollections of my welder father in the early ‘70s garage of my 
childhood hand-crafting his own distinctly American chopper by mounting a bisected big block 
Chevy V-8 ona raked 1957 Indian frame, I was not so entranced by my own legacy at first. 
Riders of American motorcycles clearly disdained Jap riders, who as clearly disdained the 
dinosaur Harley Davidson. As an adolescent, I preferred the lightweight speed and airborne 
mobility of Japanese production, and it sent me chasing dirt stimulation on “Jap” bikes, a.k.a. 
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“rice-burners,” “rice-rockets,”’ and “crotch-rockets.” 

I cut classes in high school to spend my days riding “bitch” (motospeak for passenger) 
through eastern Long Island farm fields and woodland copses, stuck like Velcro to the slippery 
plastic fenders of solo-seat motocross bikes and stripped-down Japanese streetbikes modified for 
the dirt by their teen-age operators. I learned to anticipate turns, jumps, and straight-aways, 
keeping my body parallel and fitted to, but not clutching the operator, both of us embracing the 
bike as closely a possible for purposes of aerodynamics. 

Weaned on rice-milk, at times the road of the cruising bike can be like trailing one’s hand 
in a quiet stream compared to the turbulent surf of the dirt. I have been known to fall asleep on 
long rides home, one of the rare occasions I’m inclined to commit the offense of helmet- 
knocking. This is an undesirable trait common in the uninitiated bitch rider who fails to 


anticipate slowing and stopping by compensating with a slight backward motion of the upper- 


body from the saddle. Contrary to the popular image of a clinging passenger draped against an 
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operator’s back with her arms clasped tightly around his waist, the iron centaurs of my 
acquaintance prefer a passenger whose presence is hardly detectable, or as my father describes it, 
one “who rides like feather.” However, bitch riding involves skills associated not only with the 
interaction of passenger, pilot, and machine, but also with negotiating the social topography of 
motorcycle culture. 

Melissa Holbrooke Pierson’s book The Perfect Vehicle: What it is About Motorcycles 
intersperses motorcycle lore and history with reflections on the experience of a young woman 
who eschewed bitch riding for piloting her own machine. The book chronicles Pierson’s 
purchase of a motorcycle (a response to a bad breakup) and ensuing passion for motorcycling. 
She writes: 

The subculture of bikes, as with any fellowship that develops its own argot, 
brands of enthusiasm, and ways to pass the time, offers the possibility of 
understanding culture at large through the paradox of examining the way it sets 
itself apart from culture at large. It may also help one to understand how a single 
religion such as Christianity could have given rise to so many strange sects. (30) 

Someone who rightly understands sub-culture as mimetic of the dominant culture but 
who describes motorcycle culture with a religious metaphor comes to such a fellowship perhaps 
with rose-colored foggy goggles. Pierson throws herself into motorcycling with the same 
devotional fervor she threw after her last boyfriend, insisting upon wrenching her Moto Guzzi 
herself to the extent that she can, and undertaking several excursions in various regions of the 
country and abroad. 

Pierson more than once attends one of my favorite annual events in Laconia, New 


Hampshire, one of the “Big Three” national motorcycle rallies that also includes Sturgis in South 
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Dakota and Daytona in Florida. These rallies have evolved around regional racing events that 
have been held annually for the span of 7-10 days over many decades and are reminiscent of the 
rendez-vous of the American frontiersman. In addition to races, there are other contests of 
motorcycle skill and female flesh, as well as demonstrations of biker attitude, live music, 
vending of motorcycle wares, and copious recreational imbibing. 

Pierson seems comfortable only with the racing aspect of these events. She is 
disappointed to find that most of the rally attendees are “almost universally white” and that the 
call to “SHOW YOUR TITS!” is so prevalent (98, 99). She is dismayed by witnessing the ritual 
torching of Japanese bikes, and aghast at the violation of every orifice of an inflatable doll with a 
whiskey bottle, which she inexplicably refers to as a “love” doll (176). Pierson, a neophyte but 
self-designated authority, has brought her liberal academic sensibility to a place where it is likely 
to be horribly bruised if naively applied to the romanticization of motorcycle culture. 

She disparages some of the t-shirts she found at past rallies, citing “AIDS Cures Fags,” 
“No Fat Chicks,” and “Speak English or Get the Fuck Out.” Some of my personal favorites are 
“RIDE-SMOKE-DRINK-FUCK,” “If You Lick Them They Will Come,” and “Rehab is for 
Quitters.” While the latter set may merely be in poor taste, the former is certainly offensive. 
Pierson pronounces the slogans to be “...evidence of the grotesque, shriveled hate that resides in 
a certain portion of the American psyche and is sometimes on open display at rallies (197).” 

In fact, it is more than sometimes on display at rallies and elsewhere in motorcycle 
culture if Pierson cared to see it. These expressions simply truthfully reflect an essentially low- 
brow sensibility articulated by the dominant culture and with which this sub-culture is integrated. 
The hate to which Pierson refers with more than a little self-satisfaction in her own moral 


superiority is actually fundamental to American society, not some isolated malignancy residing 
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in an undesirable segment of motorcycle culture that occasionally breaks out like a rash and is 
best deplored by slumming academics until it subsides. Motorcycle culture is no better nor any 
worse than the dominant culture that spawned it (Freccero 15). Participate in it with no romantic 
delusions, and remember that agency undertaken from within any inherently oppressive structure 
will always be fraught with constraint. 

Sasha Mullins and Claudia Gleen Barasch, founders of Bikerlady.com, a site they 
envision as “the definitive marketplace, community hub and information resource for female 
riders, prefer to elaborate the “empowering and bonding aspects of motorcycling.” Mullins cites 
a recent online survey they conducted: “Basically, women feel very sexy, powerful, and free on a 
motorcycle... They get on that bike and it opens their world. They discover their individuality, 
their femininity, and everything they can be.” Barasch lists the range of degrees, marital, and 
maternal statuses of the women she knows who ride in front (Miscione 49). 

“Women want to feel independent. They don’t want to be backseat riders anymore...” 
asserts Brian Keane, an instructor for the Motorcycle Safety School in New York City. The 
founder of the school, Diane Howells, points out that women motorcycle operators are increasing 
in part due to the fact they have been establishing their own base, including riding clubs, 
publications, web sites, rallies and conferences. Howells also points out that women riders are 
not as exclusionary as men (49). These women seem to have found a way to extricate the 
liberatory aspects of motorcycling from its discriminatory element. But it may be too late if 
motorcycle culture is already being digested and excreted by the mainstream popular culture mill 
that has been steadily chewing it up in recent years. 

The activists on behalf of women’s agency and motorcycle culture cited above were 


featured this past summer in a special section of The New York Post, an urban tabloid. If the title 
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of the article, “Not Just a Man’s World After All” is an encouraging one to find in this popular 
mainstream print media source, then “Beene, Blahniks and a Bike,” the subtitle of the article 
entitled “POSSESSED” that ran this past October in a Sunday edition of The New York Times 
was truly alarming: 
Amy Fine Collins, a studiously chic style writer for Vanity Fair magazine, makes 
no apology for her rarefied tastes—not the Geoffrey Beene dresses she collects by 
the trunkful, not her French Art Deco furnishings, not the 1930s fashion 
illustrations she displays on her walls . But lately those taste have altered...‘It’s 
as if I had a conversion experience,’ said Ms. Collins as she nursed a cappuccino 
at a Madison Avenue patisserie and talked about her latest throb: a Harley- 
Davidson V-Rod that shudders and spews fire. (La Ferla 13) 

According to Len Campanella, sales manager of the Lighthouse Harley-Davidson 
dealership of Huntington Station, N.Y., ‘The V-Rod is flashy...It’s designed to appeal to people 
who would never think of buying a Harley but like the way it looks.’ Oddly enough, despite this 
unfortunate assessment of the target market of the V-Rod, Collins describes her test bitch ride 
with some lucidity: ‘It felt like I was fast-forwarding a movie...Every bump on the road, every- 
white painted line was so vivid it shocked...Signs, people, architectural details on buildings— 
they all kept popping out at me. The feeling was hallucinatory. And I had no sense of time at 
all’ (LaFerla 13). 

It is a particular view one is privy to from behind, and very different from that of the 
motorcycle operator. While the agency associated with the operation of any vehicle is denied the 
motorcycle passenger, the perspective of a bitch rider is unencumbered by the attention to 


mechanical manipulation required of the operator, the best of whose field of vision instinctively 
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edits out many intriguing details not essential to navigation. The passenger is afforded a much 
wider and variegated landscape, and the time (often hours as the blacktop stretches away), to 
contemplate its implications undistracted by the responsibilities of agency. Unfortunately, 
Collins’s flash of perceptivity in describing her first view from behind flat-leaves her in regard to 
comprehending the intricacies of motorcycle operation. 
Her exhilaration and terror were the remnants of a longtime aversion to driving. 
Ms. Collins has a learner’s permit for motorcycles, but it will be a while before 
she musters the nerve to drive the V-Rod, much less buy it. ‘I’m still 
afraid.’... Mastering the Harley, she said, ‘is all about conquering phobias, and I 
will.’ (La Ferla, 13) 

The article describes how in lieu of driving away her phobias, Collins “indulges in role- 
playing, dressing like a biker chick with Mata Hari flair.” ‘For my first lesson, I wore black 
leather pants with a ruffle down the side, a silver Geoffrey Beene T-shirt and stiletto-heeled 
black Manolo Blahnik boots (LaFerla 13).’ The ensemble sounds preposterous. It is the 
costume of a poseur, an eroticized appropriation of motor clothes at the expense of motorcycle 
utility and safety. 

I wish I could have seen the look on the instructor’s face when Collins showed up, the 
embodiment of fetishized motorcycle apparel, a haute couture bastardization, to be taken 
seriously nonetheless by virtue of her check book. The t-shirts that Pierson found so offensive 
do not bother me nearly so much as this silver Geoffrey Beene affair of Collins’s does. Call it 
class resentment, but I’ve a sense that that for good or for ill, motorcycle culture as I have known 
and guiltily loved it will be henceforward in decline as it is increasingly subsumed by the range 


of stratum of mainstream consumer culture. 
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Riding bitch or otherwise, it is debatable as to whether it is possible to truly “ride free” 
and “live free.” Since motorcycle culture is a reconfigured version of tyrannical dominant 
culture, an approximation of freedom may be the limit of such achievement. What is left to be 
done at the end of that long day’s ride is to release oneself from the saddle, peel off one’s 
leathers, and carefully sift through and analyze the detritus left behind by the Rabelasian rabble 
comprising motorcycle culture, myself not least included. Rose-coloring one’s riding goggles, 
whether out of a romantic intellectual sensibility or a vapid fashion sense, fogs the ground to be 
negotiated, and hastens the demise of authentic motorcycle culture, the call to which shall 
resonate with some long after it’s inevitable expiration, and motorcycles themselves have 


necessarily become relics. 
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MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE FICTION 
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THE VANISHED CHILD AND THE DECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE CLASSIC DETECTIVE 


Margaret Batschelet 


The detective story has frequently been described as a product of formulas, and this 
formulaic quality has been both praised and blamed. Yet, as George N. Dove points out, for 
some readers, the pleasure of detective fiction can derive from its “rule-based” nature, the fact 
that it is a “disciplined, delimited literary form” (1997, 2), which, in turn, presupposes an equally 
“disciplined, delimited” universe. This limited, rule-based universe is found particularly in 
“classic” detective stories, such as those by Dorothy Sayers, Margery Allingham, Agatha 
Christie, and Ngaio Marsh—what Robert Barnard describes as the English Detective Story, “a 
literary form abounding in rules, conventions, imperatives, prohibitions” (1982, 30). 
Descriptions of these conventions are numerous; one representative outline of the classic 
detective story formula comes from B.J. Rahn, applied to the work of an early female mystery 
writer, Seeley Regester. Simplified, Rahn’s formula has five major elements: 

1. A seemingly intractable puzzle. 

2. A gifted amateur detective with great knowledge, insight, and capacity for deductive 

reasoning. This detective is most frequently male. 

3. A solution to the “intractable puzzle” based on logical deduction. 

4. An “empirical” testing of that solution through a reconstruction of the crime. 

5. A denouement that restores order through the crime’s solution 
To these five elements, I would add a sixth: 

6. Women characters who are tangential at best, serving most frequently as ingenues to 


be rescued, impressed, and assigned to the secondary hero. 
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This formula applies equally well to the operations of any number of classic detectives, 
including Albert Campion, Lord Peter Wimsey, and Jane Marple. Even “professional” detectives 
such as Hercule Poirot and Roderick Alleyn may be said to follow many of the points in Rahn’s 
description. 

Robert Barnard suggests that the formulaic nature of the classic story is connected to its 
origin in post-World War I Britain, a time when middle-class readers 

took refuge in a form of literature that was hedged with rules and 
conventions, that flourished on stereotyped situations and characters, that looked 
back to a period of stability, a period where class distinctions were easily defined 
and generally accepted. In the detective story, too, the outsider could be cast out 
of the charmed circle. Permanently. (1982, 30) 

The form thus is linked to a conservative worldview and a valorization of the “rational” 
approach both to mysteries and to problems of social discord. 

Yet as Maureen Reddy points out, one of the problems with this classic detective story 
formula, particularly for female readers, is the fact that it seems to propose a fundamentally 
reductionist view of a more complex reality through this valorization of the “rational” frame of 
reference. According to Reddy, this classic tradition is essentially “monologic”: “although we 
may at first think we are hearing many voices with varying perceptions of reality, one voice 
silences all the others, finally establishing a single version of reality, which he calls ‘truth,’ that 
we are required to accept if we are to move with the text toward closure” (1988, 5). 


As a reaction to this assertion of authority within the classic detective tradition, Reddy 


argues for a “countertradition” of feminist detective fiction: 
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The basic features shared to varying degrees by novels in this countertradition are the 
violation of linear progress, the ultimate absence of authority as conventionally defined, and the 
use of a dialogic form. This countertradition shares with feminist work in other genres an 
essential subversiveness, with women writers borrowing familiar features of detective fiction in 
order to turn them upside down and inside out, exposing the genre’s fundamental conservatism 
and challenging the reader to rethink his/her assumptions. (1988, 2) 

The question Reddy asks is basic to detective fiction in general, and feminist detective 
fiction in particular: “Could the detective’s solution simply be another misreading, albeit the 
ultimate misreading? To what extent ought one trust the detective’s reconstruction of the crime 
narrative?” (1988, 10). According to Reddy, “Some books resist such a reading, falling apart as 
the reader refuses the author’s guidelines for interpretation. Other books, though, become richer, 
more interesting, when read from a feminist point of view” (Reddy 1988, 12). One such book, I 
will suggest, is Sarah Smith’s The Vanished Child, a clear example of Reddy’s feminist 
“countertradition. ” 

One of the great pleasures of The Vanished Child is its use of these countertraditional 
features. Although the novel seems at first to fulfill Rahn’s outline as a classic detective story, it 
gradually undermines the classic elements, presenting a denouement that serves to undercut the 
very illusion of order that the detective paradigm has implied. The “seemingly intractable 
puzzle” is intractable because it is a deliberate distortion. The “gifted (male) amateur” only 
seems to have “great knowledge, insight, and deductive capacity”; in reality his most crucial 
deductions are inaccurate and his own superior intellect rests on an emotionally shaky 
foundation. The “solution based on logical deduction” is indeed logical, but also completely 


wrong. The necessary “reconstruction of the crime” leads to disaster, and the denouement can 
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only restore order by deliberately concealing the crime’s solution. And the virginal heroine, far 
from being tangential, is integral both to the plot and to the ultimate “demystification” of the 
narrative. 

The “intractable puzzle” of The Vanished Child is the murder of William Knight and the 
kidnapping and presumed murder of his grandson, Richard, in 1887. The apparent murderer of 
both William and Richard is Jay French, William’s illegitimate son who is also missing. Yet as 
one character points out, the murder is full of unanswered questions. Since the missing Richard 
is the heir to William’s considerable fortune, an extensive search is undertaken and continued for 
years after his disappearance without discovering any traces. The mystery seems absolute when 
the “gifted but eccentric amateur” appears on the scene. 

This “gifted amateur” is the hero of the novel, Alexander Von Reisden, an Austrian 
scientist and exemplar of the rationalist, empirical approach. Reisden, like Sherlock Holmes, is a 
master of various disciplines: he is a gifted and widely sought-after biochemist, a trained 
diplomat, an accomplished dancer, actor, driver, theatrical director, rider, and marksman. He 
comes from an aristocratic Austrian family (he is the Baron von Reisden) and is independently 
wealthy from his own investments. In fact, there are few skills that Reisden undertakes in the 
novel at which he is less than adept. He is initially mistaken for the grown-up Richard Knight 
because of his resemblance to the Knight family, and he endeavors, with some reluctance, to 
discover Richard’s fate so that he can demonstrate that he is, most definitely, not Richard. 

Reisden also interacts with the novel’s main female character, Perdita Halley, who 
ostensibly fulfills all the requirements of the classic ingenue. She is young, somewhat naive, 


and, in Reisden’s words, “as innocent as spring” (Smith 1992, 59). In fact, Perdita’s story at first 


ig 


seems tangential to the Knight mystery—her concern is with her fiancée, Harry Boulding, the 
adopted son of Gilbert Knight. 

Reisden, the scientist, uses logical procedures to discover what happened to both Richard 
and William. In order to find Richard’s body, he organizes a systematic search of the area where 
the boy disappeared. He reinterviews witnesses, finding new evidence in the process, and 
discovers the body of Jay French, thus throwing the original theory of the murder and kidnapping 
into disarray. 

Ultimately, Reisden reconstructs the crime itself in the house where it took place. As 
usual in a classic mystery, the reconstruction leads to the discovery of the truth and unmasks the 
murderer, although not the murderer Reisden expected. The denouement does not lead to the 
legal punishment of the murderer; however, it does leave the status quo intact in that the solution 
does not overturn the orderly line of succession for the Knight fortune. 

All the elements of the classic detective story seem to be in place within The Vanished 
Child, yet Smith begins to undermine them—and to reveal the elements of Reddy’s 
“countertradition”—from the beginning of the novel. First of all, the “intractable puzzle” around 
which the mystery revolves is intractable because the only witness has lied about almost all of 
the circumstances surrounding the murder. 

Moreover, Reisden himself represents an important divergence from the classic pattern. 
Rather than establishing him as the voice of rationalism and the source of the story’s controlling 
narrative, from the outset Smith undermines his authority. According to the novel’s opening line 
“The Baron Alexander von Reisden went mad after his young wife died, and in five years he had 
not got himself sane” (Smith 1992, 1). Thus the voice of reason comes from a man whose ability 


to reason, even to identify reality, is suspect. Throughout the novel, Reisden struggles between 
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his determination to prove Richard is dead and his own deteriorating emotional health. He is, as 
one character points out, “intellectual, immoral, and unstable” (Smith 1992, 46). 

According to the classic formula, the solution to the “intractable puzzle” will be based on 
logic, and all logic argues against the identification of Reisden and Richard. “I am Alexander 
von Reisden,” he asserts. “I know who I am. To think anything else would be stupid, greedy, 
malicious, or insane....I do not want to say to anyone that I am Richard Knight” (Smith 1992, 
44). Indeed, to a large extent, Reisden’s authority depends on his identity: he is respected and 
believed because of who he is and how he fits into the existing power structure. Yet despite 
Reisden’s efforts, he is almost immediately identified as Richard by the sole remaining Knight, 
Gilbert, Richard’s uncle. Gilbert is presented as Reisden’s antithesis: timid and easily alarmed, 
relying on intuition rather than logic. Yet his identification of Reisden is unshakable, and against 
Gilbert’s determination, Reisden’s sense of himself begins to falter. “I don’t want to be Richard,” 
he declares. “I know who I am...I am who I have been....Someday soon everything will change 
back and I won’t be Richard anymore” (Smith 1992, 174-75). For Reisden, his identity is an 
assertion of will: logic argues against his being Richard, thus he cannot be Richard. Yet the 
forces of intuition, of “anti-reason,” are on Gilbert’s side, and as the novel progresses, Reisden 
begins to identify himself more surely and undeniably as Richard. Reisden’s final surrender to 
Richard comes when he understands “If he was Richard, he was sane” (Smith 1992, 189). 
Accepting the irrational choice becomes the unavoidable conclusion, and Reisden’s authority 
rests not on his empirical logic, but on his realization that logic itself is inadequate: “If being 
Alexander Reisden worked, he wouldn’t be here’”( Smith 1992, 189). 

Yet although being Richard means sanity, Reisden’s identity as Richard brings fierce 


opposition from the social structure surrounding him. Ultimately, only Gilbert and Perdita are 
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willing to accept his identification, while all the social forces that are willing to accept Reisden’s 
authority as Reisden are equally unwilling to accept his authority as Richard. A “new,” alive 
Richard means a disturbance in the status quo, the status quo which Reisden the rationalist is 
meant to preserve by finding the dead Richard. 

Smith presents Reisden’s search through multiple points of view, creating the “dialogic” 
approach that Reddy calls for, and this dialogic perspective splinters Reisden’s identity still 
further. His controlling narrative is enlarged, enriched, and occasionally contradicted by the 
views of others. The multiple consciousnesses at work within the novel finally begin to change 
the reader’s definition of Reisden as well: when we see things from Reisden’s perspective, he is 
called “Reisden’”; but from Gilbert’s point of view he is “Richard,” and Perdita, unable to clearly 
identify Reisden with either role, thinks of him simply as “he.” 

Perdita represents the other main point of view in the novel. Although Smith 
occasionally visits the consciousness of Gilbert, as well as other characters, more of the 
narratives come from Reisden and Perdita than any of the others. And Smith again plays against 
our expectations for a traditional ingenue. Although her youth and her position as Harry 
Boulding’s “betrothed” seem to place her in the same category as any number of characters in 
Marsh, Allingham, or Christie; as the novel progresses, Perdita’s consciousness becomes an 
alternative to Reisden’s. 

Reisden allies himself with Perdita in her struggle to maintain her identity as a musican, 
an identify her fiancée and her Uncle Charlie Adair attempt to deny her. She allies herself with 
him in his struggle to define his identity as Richard. But their alliance becomes another point of 


dispute. 


LIAS 


Charlie and Harry both demand that Perdita give up her music, which represents a 
possible independence they find offensive. Perdita’s obedience becomes the ultimate form of self 
denial, surrendering that which makes her unique. In this surrender she is again comparable to 
Reisden, who is tentatively resuming an identity he has been forced to abandon. Inevitably, 
Charlie, the defender of the status quo, is as adamant in his rejection of Reisden’s identity as 
Richard as he is in his insistence that Perdita abandon her music and submit to Harry’s control. 

The classical formula which Smith is simultaneously following and deconstructing 
requires both a systematic search for evidence and empirical testing of the theories that the 
detective derives. In The Vanished Child, the empirical testing becomes a series of reenactments 
of William’s murder. Initially, Reisden uses photographs to envision the murder scene. Yet this 
reenactment, which should begin the logical deconstruction of the crime, instead begins the 
deconstruction of Reisden’s identity. 

When Reisden abandons his systematic approach and confronts an apparent resemblance 
between William’s death and the death of his wife, he makes a connection more intuitive than 
logical, and the conclusion is both irrational and terrifying. To understand William’s death—and 
his wife’s—he must accept the unacceptable, the conclusion that goes against logic: “There, on 
the stairs, he knew for certain who he was. And it was the wrong answer” (Smith 1992, 153). 

Once Reisden gives in to Gilbert’s identification of him as Richard, Gilbert is able to lead 
him into an examination of Richard’s life and the abusive relationship between William and his 
grandson. In claiming Richard, William “possessed” him, and because he possessed him, he 
could use him as an object, abusing him emotionally and physically, and ultimately almost 
killing him. Yet Reisden learns only a part of this narrative. The story of the past evolves from 


the memories of both Gilbert and Charlie; however, Reisden hears only Gilbert’s reconstruction. 
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Charlie’s memories are presented as another narrative, secret from everyone except the reader, 
another source of knowledge beyond the rationalist reconstruction that Reisden continues to 
undertake. Deprived of Charlie’s even more intimate narrative, Reisden’s reconstructions, 
though closer to the truth, remain incomplete. 

Ironically, this rationalist reconstruction becomes more and more difficult as Reisden 
amasses more and more information. Unlike the classic detective, the more knowledge Reisden 
has, the less he is able to act, to solve the crime he has undertaken to solve. In addition, the 
emotional turmoil produced by his knowledge almost drives him away from the mystery 
altogether: 

Reisden’s identification with Richard is a nonsolution to the mystery of William’s murder 
since Reisden’s very presence in Gilbert’s household is based on the assumption that Richard 
was killed by the same person. The search for Richard’s body depends on the presupposition of 
Richard’s death. Once Reisden gives in to his identification with Richard, the search changes 
from the logical—‘Prove Richard is dead”’( Smith 1992, 64)—\to the intuitive—“They want 
Richard. I want to know what happened to Richard” (Smith 1992, 232). The search itself 
becomes a source of resistance to the various forces at work in the power structure surrounding 
the Knight fortune and the dead William. Both Harry and Charlie demand that Reisden withdraw 
or be removed. 

The central issue within both stories, Richard’s and Perdita’s, becomes the control of 
knowledge, the source of authority. In trying to change the official narrative of William’s death 
and Richard’s disappearance, Reisden is challenging the accepted structure of authority and of 
reality. Similarly, when Perdita attempts to redefine herself on her own terms, as both a woman 


and a musician, she challenges the official narrative of permissible female behavior. 
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Harry and Charlie both assume that Reisden controls Perdita, that he, in effect, possesses 
her—thus their struggle is with Reisden and only indirectly with Perdita herself. But in reality, 
Perdita takes ownership of herself, allowing neither Harry nor Reisden to possess her in the sense 
of defining and delimiting who she is. When Reisden attempts to keep her from coming too 
close by asserting “I made you up,” she responds, “You can’t make me up... You can’t make 
yourself up or stop being who you are” (Smith 1992, 238) Like Richard, Perdita effects her own 
“rescue” by both breaking her engagement and rebuffing Reisden’s attempts to define her. 

In essence, the rationalist position gives Reisden no possibility for compromise when it 
comes to the solution of the “intractable puzzle.” Once the evidence is collected and analyzed, 
the solution must be reached and announced. In contrast, the official position espoused by 
Charlie and Harry negates the search for a solution altogether, refusing to accept the idea that 
any narrative might be preferable to the narrative in place that preserves the status quo. 

However, Perdita demonstrates another possibility to Reisden when she solves the mystery of 
Richard’s disappearance. The two are in the room from which Richard disappeared, and Perdita 
tells Reisden “I know what happened to Richard.” 

“If you lie now,” she said, “you’ll have to lie for the rest of your life....I’m going to make 
you a promise..../ won’t tell.” (Smith 1992, 239) 

What Perdita proposes is an alternative to the conclusions offered by both the other 
narratives. Instead of the deliberate ignorance of the official narrative, she offers a solution. 
Instead of the declaration of the rationalist narrative, she offers silence. In fact, she suggests, it is 
possible to know without telling, to understand without lying. It is not always necessary for the 


reenactment to take place; it may be enough to know and accept without accusation. 
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Yet Reisden, caught in the rationalist trap he has set for himself (and Richard) cannot 
accept her way out. He must ultimately carry through the final reenactment of the crime, setting 
it up as a theatrical scene with himself as director. Even Reisden recognizes this reenactment as a 
sign of failure: “I don’t want to know about the murders but I have to. And I don’t know how” 
(Smith 1992, 244). The classic formula becomes, at this point, more ritual than demonstration, 
undertaken not because it will lead to resolution but because it must be done. 

The reenactment that follows is presented, once again, from multiple points of view. 
First there is Reisden, the director, assuming the rationalist position, showing how the crime was 
committed, leading to the deduction of the murderer’s identity. Yet his examination is shadowed 
by Charlie’s consciousness; as the other surviving participant in the events, Charlie watches as 
Reisden leads the other characters through the obligatory recreation of the crime, echoing once 
again the classic detective formula. Charlie silently corrects, demurs, remembers, and fears, 
without communicating any of his feelings to the other characters. It is only when Reisden 
reaches the end of his deductive chain, recreating the series of shots exchanged between William 
and his murderer that he begins to see the reality beneath the scenario he has created. 

Yet even then Reisden’s deductions are inaccurate. He discovers that his previous 
conclusions about Charlie are wrong, but his new conclusion—that Charlie killed William—is 
equally incorrect, although far more “rational.” Charlie’s revelation—the solution to the 
“intractable puzzle’”—demonstrates the complete futility of any solution to the problem. The 
solution, in fact, solves nothing; it only creates a new set of problems. Order is not restored; 
instead a new kind of disorder is introduced, a guilt so profound that Reisden attempts suicide as 


expiation. 
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In contrast to Reisden’s anguish, Charlie represents the reassertion of order in the classic 
sense: the revival of the status quo, the banishment, as Barnard suggests, of “the outsider.” In 
Charlie’s solution, the official narrative will be reassembled; Perdita will resume her place as 
Harry’s wife, and Harry, the “preferable” version of Richard, will assume the Knight fortune. A 
wedding and an inheritance: a happy ending in the classic scheme. Yet Smith is not following the 
classic scheme but deconstructing it. Rather than the easy cynicism of an ending that reasserts 
the official narrative at the expense of a more complex original text, she chooses to pursue 
another alternative. Reisden chooses to live, and Charlie attempts to destroy him rather than 
accept the difficult truth. Yet even here the narrative becomes complex and multilayered. Charlie 
cannot easily be confounded as the villain of the piece, nor can Reisden’s penance be simple no 
matter how authentic. As Charlie lies dying from a heart attack, Reisden, wounded by Charlie’s 
shot, chooses to forgive him and to offer him his own version of absolution. 

In The Vanished Child, the physical clues to the crime are rendered meaningless and the 
final interplay of the characters becomes the main evidence for the solution to the “intractable 
puzzle.” “The demystification of the fragmented narrative” is never entirely accomplished. We 
never know exactly how Richard became Reisden nor how deeply Charlie was involved in his 
escape from the consequences of his actions. Moreover, the narrative is never entirely 
“reconstituted”; we know more of the Knights than we did, but we cannot know everything at the 
novel’s end, nor, by implication, will we ever know. Finally, the murderer remains unpunished 
at the novel’s end both because those who know his identity agree not to divulge it and because 
his “punishment” has already been profound, if personal. 

In one sense, the ending of The Vanished Child is conventional—ingenue and leading 


man end up together, or at least they have the potential of doing so. However, Smith takes care 
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to avoid easy closure, stating at the beginning of the book’s epilogue, “Any book is a light shown 
into a darkness, and we are reaching the limits of the light.” (Smith 1992, 286). The Vanished 
Child remains an instance of Reddy’s countertradition. “Linear progress,” in the sense of a 
deductive chain leading to the apprehension of the guilty party is clearly resisted. “Authority as 
conventionally defined,” breaks down as the search for the solution to the puzzle proceeds. And 
the development of the various competing narratives within the novel is clearly “dialogic.” Yet 
the novel also makes use of classic forms, subverting them without entirely destroying them. It 
becomes both a satisfying “traditional” detective story and a detective story that breaks free from 


that tradition. 
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THE EARLY MODERN MADE MODERN: MATTHEW AND 


JOAN STOCK 
Victoria Gaydosik 


Leonard Tourney’s series of Elizabethan mysteries, featuring Constable Matthew Stock 
and his wife Joan as detectives includes the following out-of-print titles: The Player’s Boy is 
Dead (1984), Low Treason (1985), Familiar Spirits (1986), The Bartholomew Fair Murders 
(1987), Old Saxon Blood (1988), Knaves Templar (1991), Witness of Bones (1992), and 
Frobisher’s Savage (1993). In examining these books, I have approached them as a Renaissance 
specialist, not a connoisseur of detective fiction or an expert in matters of popular culture. When 
I originally conceived of this presentation I expected that I would highlight examples of 
Tourney’s successes and failures in attempting to recreate a long-gone era. However, the more I 
have examined these books and reviewed my own understanding of Renaissance values, 
customs, beliefs, and cultural practices, the more convinced I have become that an author’s so- 
called errors in recreating the past are actually necessary concessions to the difficulty of bridging 
the abyss that separates past and present. I did indeed find anachronistic elements in Tourney’s 
works, but I’m now persuaded that anachronism, far from being a literary shortcoming or failure, 
is the device that allows us to access the vanished past and recreate it imaginatively. So I come 
not to bury or condemn anachronism, but to praise it. 

In my own education, anachronism came to my attention when teachers pointed out the 
“mistake” an author makes in placing an object, person, or idea into a story set before such an 
object, person, or idea had come into existence. On this view, anachronism was evidence of too 
little education—if only Shakespeare had studied more or had had better sources of information, 


he would have known that candles did not belong in ancient Rome, sighed one high school 
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teacher. On this view, the truth of the past is fixed and knowable, but it can be known only if the 
sources are detailed enough and the writer’s research is exhaustive enough. 

At a more sophisticated level of instruction, students of literature learn that the story of 
the past cannot be so simple. Sources may be flawed accidentally by the misunderstanding or 
carelessness of a record-keeper in the past, or they may be marred intentionally in the case of a 
record-keeper with something to hide or something to gain or just plain ill will or wishful 
thinking. Or again, the records of the past may be perfectly faithful, and yet we as modern 
consultants of those records may lack the ability to interpret them accurately, or we may have 
ulterior motives that lead to deliberate mis-readings. On this view, the past is always a construct 
of the present, and history may properly be termed just story. The abyss that separates past and 
present may be unbridgeable except by an act of imagination. This second view of anachronism 
is the one I have now adopted. 

In re-reading the series with a critical eye rather than the ravenous pleasure of a first— 
time consumption, I keep finding my own contemporary sense of the world—and liking it— 
rather than experiencing the alienating surprises that works of literature and of popular culture 
originated during that era often present. For even though I’ve made it my business to become 
intimate with the literature, history, and culture of the Renaissance, I never cease to be 
surprised—to feel like an interloper, a stranger in a strange land—by the details of Renaissance 
life, behavior, and thought. Tourney’s anachronistic themes keep that alienation at bay, allowing 
me as a reader to continue thinking that I’m the normal one, and that these characters in the past 
are working hard to get to where I’m already at. It’s a comfort, and for that, I’m grateful. 

There are four particular kinds of anachronism that I wish to explore in the stories of 


Matthew and Joan Stock’s adventures: first, the admirable quality of middle class virtue, made 
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abundantly clear by the author’s attitude toward his characters; second, the degeneracy of the 
aristocracy; third, the triumph of reasonable explanations over all things mysterious, but 
especially over alleged supernatural occurrences; and last, the behavior of Joan Stock taken as an 
example of Renaissance womanhood. 

But first, I want to consider the anachronism of Tourney’s entire enterprise in creating 
this series. The detective mystery novel was hardly a feature of the Renaissance literary 
landscape. Of course, detection per se—the discovery of hidden or unknown truths—has a noble 
and ancient literary lineage. Oedipus is, tragically, a detective into the mystery of his own 
cursed identity; Hamlet too, inquires perforce into the unknown. But these characters are 
enmeshed in the mysteries they are trying to sort out. Matthew and Joan Stock are modern 
outsiders, more or less dispassionate in their investigations, mostly not directly involved, and 
generally objective towards the objects of their inquiries. These anachronistic characteristics 
make them familiar enough to us, but hardly representative of an era that did not yet have 
newspapers in general circulation. We see ourselves in the past as Matthew and Joan go about 
their business—or in any case, I do. 

But to return to my categories of anachronistic themes, let me begin with middle class 
virtue. I do not claim that no one respected the middle class and its writers during the 
Renaissance, only that such an attitude, outside the middle class itself, was less common. Plays 
of the era are replete with examples of city wives mooning over a new gown and vulnerable to 
the attentions of a true gentleman; of sanctimonious Puritan feather-merchants or tyre-makers; of 
workers who cannot see beyond their work any further than their next pleasure in a tankard of ale 
or a buxom wench. In becoming acquainted with Matthew and Joan, however, we see them 


working in the cloth trade, maintaining a clean home, and engaged in a loving and devoted 
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relationship. They believe in God and attend the Church of England, but without allowing these 
beliefs to interfere with their investigations. But most of all, their success, both in the business 
world and in their detective work, is due to the merit of their clear thinking, tenacity, hard work, 
and occasionally a little luck. Nothing they have or achieve accrues to them because of their 
birth, although Joan does at one point hope that Matthew may be knighted for saving the 
Queen’s life at Bartholomew Fair, so that she in turn may be a lady. Tourney wisely does not go 
so far as to make his protagonists immune or indifferent to the lure of aristocratic entitlement. 
The other side of admiration for middle class virtue as a modernism projected back to an 
era still dominated by inherited titles is the degeneracy of the aristocracy that Tourney repeatedly 
deploys as a plot device. Beginning with the first novel in the series, The Player’s Boy is Dead, 
and featured prominently in Low Treason, Witness of Bones, and Old Saxon Blood, we see that 
aristocrats are as prone to violence and treachery as any may be. Sir Henry Saltmarsh 
countenances lovers for his wife—recruits them, even—if he may watch their coupling (The 
Player's Boy is Dead); the jeweler Castell seeks to destroy English Protestant aristocrats by 
blackmail so that Catholic Spaniards may supplement them (Low Treason); a noble churchman 
promotes a fraudulent resurrection of a Catholic martyr (Witness of Bones); and a younger 
aristocratic brother commits fratricide in order to come into his inheritance, and then imposes his 
“droit de seigneur” on his helpless Irish servant girl (Old Saxon Blood). Personal ambition, 
misplaced allegiance, guild, deceit, betrayal, hypocrisy, and sexual predation, among other ills, 
confirm a modern sense that aristocrats faded from power for all the right reasons—i. e., their 
wrongs. But in the Renaissance and for two or more centuries after, if not four, the lure of 
entitlement held powerful sway over English consciousness. Inheriting a benefit was better than 


earning it: even Shakespeare had the family coat of arms he purchased awarded to his father and 
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then inherited it in turn. A degenerate aristocrat in the contemporary literature was likely to be 
an /talian; or in any case, aristocratic corruption of aristocratic privilege would get its proper 
comeuppance, setting the world to rights. From a Renaissance perspective, a clothier’s discovery 
of a knight’s sexual proclivities hardly sets the world to rights. 

In contrast to degenerate individuals, for his most noble example of aristocracy, Tourney 
makes an apt choice: Sir Robert Cecil, son of Lord Burghley and Elizabeth’s chief councilor at 
her life’s end, was deformed in body by a hunched back and diminutive stature. Physically, he 
symbolized the decline of aristocratic precedence that is to come, though he is noble and 
admirable in all ways relating to the merit of his intelligence, his piety, and his hard work. He’d 
make a fine middle class citizen. 

Perhaps most reassuring in this new depiction of an old world is the triumph of the 
reasonable explanation. In case after case, the mysterious is made plain in spite of supernatural 
appearances and despite the firm belief of the Stocks, and everyone else, that witchcraft really 
exists (as in Familiar Spirits) or that ghosts may roam the earth (as in Witness of Bones). 
Mysterious killings at the Inns of Court (in Knaves Templar) are reduced to drug addictions and 
vengeance; unexplained death in the English countryside comes down to greed, xenophobia, and 
mob hysteria (in Frobisher's Savage); demonic possession (in The Bartholomew Fair Murders) 
resolves itself into mental illness. The supernatural held great sway over Renaissance 
audiences—think of all the ghosts populating Jacobean revenge tragedies—but it has lost its 
cachet with modern readers. Tourney typically begins with a Renaissance phenomenon and 
explores the ugly fears and hatreds drawn out by an unexplained horror, but he has the Stocks 
quickly discover the very ordinary root of the matter in terms that sit easy with the modern 


audience. 
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Finally, I come to Joan Stock herself. When I attended a writing workshop taught by 
Leonard Tourney in 1994, he indicated that he had considered killing off Matthew in order to 
write exclusively about Joan, but didn’t do so because she would be too modern as a single 
woman conducting criminal investigations in the Renaissance. We see Joan’s modernity, 
although perhaps without being aware of it, when she walks unescorted through Bartholomew 
Fair, strolls London’s streets alone, and enters a tavern without her husband or any other man or 
servant at her side. These behaviors are familiar enough to the modern audience and suggest that 
our own practices are there in the past. But a woman alone in the Renaissance was at 
considerable risk; literature original to the period portrays a woman alone as an easy victim or 
prey to any man who encounters her. And dressing in men’s clothes as Joan does in Knaves 
Templar was explicitly prohibited. 

This is not to deny that Joan is a completely successful portrayal of a woman who might 
have lived at any time: loving to her husband, careful of her household, and devoted to her child. 
But the independent spirit she shows stamps her with anachronism while also helping us link 
ourselves back to the world Tourney creates for her. The author’s fondness for Joan is apparent 
in every description made of her and in every misadventure he rescues her from—one can see 
why Tourney might have been jealous enough of Matthew to kill him off. 

In my review of Tourney’s works, I have not done justice to his own scholarship into 
Renaissance life. He originally began developing the stories as an outgrowth of the preparation 
he made to teach Shakespeare at the college level, and that work is made to look effortless in the 
many descriptions of places, people, events, and customs of the time. Someone familiar with the 
era will be pelted with delights upon reading the series; others will find a comforting familiarity 


built up from unobtrusive, effective anachronism. 
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PLOTTING MEMORIES: ROSS MACDONALD’S THE CHILL 


(1964), A CASE STUDY 
Shuchin Lin 


In his insightful essay on Ross Macdonald's plot devices, "Evil Plots," George Grella 
claims "the plots of the Lew Archer novels distinguish them from all other detective fiction. The 
books seem, at times, to consist entirely of plot, to be about their plots, to be in fact all plot" (24). 
Macdonald's highly wrought plots purposefully signify a complicated universe in which people 
interact and struggle with each other in response to their time and environment; their interactions 
expose the virtues and vices of human character. Grella divides the important plots in Archer 
novels into four patterns, which he calls: "The Quest of the Archer, The Search for the Past, The 
Metamorphic Pattern and The Mythic Plot" (24). First, Grella's categories coincide with the 
classic mode of plot which includes an introduction of the characters and setting, the process of 
investigation, and denouement. Second, these categories provide a helpful structure for an 
examination of how Macdonald uses intricate and elaborate plots in order to explore fully his 
socio-economical and psychological interests. Third, they help to highlight Macdonald's 
craftsmanship and its rich use of philosophical, literary and religious allusions. Fourth, they 
coincide with the psychoanalytic process, bringing a closer look at Macdonald's attempt to heal 
personal suffering and to understand social schisms that lead to pain. At the same time, by 
intersecting and paralleling one another, Macdonald's plot lines perfect the convention and 
deepen the meaning of the narratives. In the interest of brevity, I will only cover the third and 
fourth of Grella’s patterns. 

First we need to examine Grella's divisions of Macdonald's plots. "The Quest of Archer" 


refers to the initial investigation that Archer is hired to perform, which usually entails finding a 
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missing person or a stolen object. Usually this mission is relatively simple and demonstrates 
Archer's professional competence and efficiency. However, like a dream or nightmare 
embedded in the unconscious, this initial plot is never as simple as it appears; it often leads to 
more complicated matters in need of further investigation. This initial plot is often complicated 
by circumstances surrounding the missing character's disappearance or, more often, by the 
subsequent violence that threatens the missing person or detective. The initial action in this plot 
type often resembles the psychic symptoms or disturbances that bring a patient to a 
psychoanalyst. When the preliminary disturbance is further explored, it often involves more 
complicated phenomena and requires additional scrutiny. 

In order to discover the circumstances behind the disappearance of the targeted character, 
Archer often has to delve into the past, which leads to Grella's second category: "The Search for 
the Past". This plot pattern parallels psychoanalytic procedures because of the analysand's need 
to unearth the origin of the psychic disturbance. It is inevitably the main concern of Archer's 
investigation, and by far the most important plot pattern in the narrative. The action-oriented 
plot pattern in the private eye genre demands a constant instigation of events; thus, subplots 
cover the widest range of topics. The subplots include past secrets that paradoxically demand the 
construction of two layers of temporality, one of which uncovers past crime while the other 
triggers new crime in the present. This paradox inherent to the plot creates tension and conflict, 
which are intertwined with the personal stories of the characters in the narrative. Because the 
temporality in Macdonald's plots can span a substantial period of time, sometimes thirty years or 
more and involving several generations, the characters change and grow. This leads to Grella's 


third category: "The Metamorphic Pattern." 
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"The Metamorphic Pattern" is closely tied to the plot of the past. As the past is 
untangled, the characters’ histories surface, echoing the analysand's mental transformation while 
undergoing his psychoanalytic treatment. The reader not only learns the origin of the character's 
sin but also how the character has come to be as he or she is. Grella stresses that by following 
the characters' metamorphoses, Archer, an empathetic figure, rediscovers himself as well. 
Grella's reasoning applies significantly to the transformation of other characters as well. More 
importantly, the socio-economical circumstances that cause the metamorphoses of these 
characters are delineated in this plot pattern. 

The last of Grella's plot patterns, "The Mythic Plot", is not plot in conventional terms as a 
sequence of events. Instead, it refers to the recurrent themes which encompass Macdonald's 
entire corpus, including universal themes of justice, good and evil, identity and truth, human 
relationships between individuals and their families and communities, and Sophoclean-Oedipal 
quests for self-knowledge. These universal themes not only present archetypes of Freudian 
concepts, e.g. the Oedipus complex and symbolic dreams, but also enact the plot movement in 
three other plot categories, and are the source of Macdonald's narrative energy. Profuse literary, 
artistic, religious and philosophical allusions are used as plot mechanisms to strengthen the 
meaning of the narrative. Thoughts, memories, recollections and dreams run through Archer's 
mind and are presented to the reader, not only connecting the other plots but also shedding light 
on the mystery. This plot pattern exemplifies Macdonald's exploitation of the psychoanalytic 
approach to regulate his complicated plots, and the extraordinary complexity of Macdonald's 
plots encompasses the complexity of his characters and the society in which they live and 


breathe. 
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The Chill, published in 1964, has received strong critical praise. Bernard Schopen 
maintains that the novel is "a plotting tour de force" (93), while Peter Wolfe thinks The Chill is 
the best choice for those who only want to read one representative Archer novel (232-33). For 
Jerry Speir, it is "one of his best books" (78). Macdonald "regarded The Chill as his strongest 
plot thus far, and it ends with one of his best reversals" (Bruccoli 81). The Chill follows 
Macdonald's basic plot design which incorporates complicated psychological intrigue and 
complex human relationships. Macdonald asserted that the complex plot of The Chill "covers 
the whole lives of a number of people" (Grogg Jr. 186). First, the plots revolve around 
Macdonald's recurrent Oedipal themes: the exploration of the past, absent parents, parents’ sins 
visited upon their children, the return of the exiled, and the Oedipal complex. These Oedipal 
themes are interwoven with issues of social injustice, human lust, greed and vanity, and abuse of 
power. Second, the plots cover almost thirty years and take place on both coasts as well as in the 
American Midwest. At one point in the narrative, the plot extends to Europe (as do The Maltese 
Falcon and The Long Goodbye), exemplifying the large-scale temporal and spatial elasticity of 
Macdonald's narratives. Third, rich literary and philosophical allusions, which deepen the 
narrative, illustrate the level of Macdonald's stylistic achievement. Fourth, the parallel personal 
plots woven through the narrative create mirroring and contrapuntal effects. The final reversal 
resolves the mystery, connects the events and characters, and draws the narrative together full 
circle, typifying Macdonald's plot design. 

The following is a representation of the major plot lines in The Chill, illustrating how 
Macdonald's plot patterns interweave: 

1. Initial Plot (the Alex and Dolly Plot): Archer is hired to find Alex's newly-wed wife, 


Dolly. 


d. 
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. Archer goes to the hotel in which Dolly and Alex honeymoon, which leads to 


the meeting with Dolly’s father, Thomas McGee, the scapegoat of public rage. 


. In the Bradshaw residence, Archer meets Mrs. Bradshaw, the murderer. 


. In Dolly’s college, Archer meets Roy Bradshaw and Helen Haggerty, the key 


witnesses of murder cases. 


Archer finds Dolly, and the initial case is solved. 


The Alex and Dolly plot extends two significant plots: Dolly’s past and Helen Haggerty’s 


murder. 


2. The plot of Dolly’s past is connected with 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


domestic violence between her parents and its influence on her 

her mother’s extramarital relationship with Roy Bradshaw, which leads to her 
mother’s death 

her father’s forced imprisonment and tragic downfall 


her psychiatrist, Dr. Godwin’s, self-appointed role as guardian to his patients 


3. Helen’s murder plot diverges into: 


a. 


b. 


her relationship with Dolly which leads to her to blackmail Roy 
her changing relationship with Roy Bradshaw, from friendship to antipathy 
the affair of Roy and his present wife (alias Tish Osborne, alias Letitia 


Macready) 


. the murder of Letitia’s lover, Luke Deloney 


. Roy’s social ascendancy 


Helen’s pursuit of social ascendancy 


. Helen’s police father, Hoffman’s, downfall 
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4. The subplots generated by Roy Bradshaw traverse the other major subplots because of 
his connections with the other characters, including: 
a. the Letitia-Luke Delony murder plot 
b. his Oedipal relationship with his wife, Letitia 
c. the Osborne family’s dominant and corruptive power 
d. his climb up the social ladder 
e. his love affair with Dolly’s mother, Connie 
f. the Hoffman tragedy 
g. Helen’s blackmail 
h. his illicit marriage 


i. Dr. Godwin’s ethical dilemma 


The Plot of the Past 

In Macdonald's narratives, the present is inextricable from the past and the past is the key 
to the present. Macdonald had this to say about his recurrent themes: "What my books are about 
is essentially contemporary life interwoven with the realization that however contemporary and 
new everything appears to be the understanding of it reaches back into the past" (Tutunjian 77). 
Therefore, paradoxically, Archer's job does not end with finding Dolly in The Chill. When 
Archer locates Dolly's whereabouts, he takes her husband, Alex, to meet her. Dolly is in shock 
and covered with blood. She has stumbled upon Helen's murder and is thus a suspect in the case. 
Dolly's involvement with the murder of Helen Haggerty opens up a wound that summons the 
past, a manifestation of the main concern of Archer's investigation, "The Search for the Past". 


For its complexity and range of topicality, I agree with Grella's claim that this plot pattern is the 
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richest in meaning in the narrative. Its significance is closely tied to the temporality of the 
narrative and exemplifies Peter Brooks' suggestion that plot is "an embracing concept for the 
design and intention of narrative, a structure for those meanings that are developed through 
temporal succession, or perhaps better: a structuring operation elicited by, and made necessary 
by, those meanings that develop through succession and time" (12). The elasticity of subplot 
allows Macdonald many possibilities to enrich his narrative. At the same time, temporal and 
spatial expansions allow the writer to examine issues and meanings closely and extensively. 

Time plays an ineluctable part in Archer's quest. In The Chill, Archer refers to different 
concepts of time, beginning with early Greek philosophers, evoking a comparison to his quest for 
truth.! When Archer overhears two college students talking about Zeno's paradox of time (33- 
34),” their debate underscores an important subject matter that reverberates throughout the 
narrative. The race between Achilles and the tortoise becomes symbolic of Archer's pursuit of 
the past and its hidden meaning. Archer's difficulty is apparent when he gazes upon Helen 
Haggerty's dead body: "It seemed small and lonely at the far end of the room.... Time seemed to 
have slowed down, dividing itself into innumerable fractions, like Zeno's space or marijuana 
hours" (Chill 70-71). Helen's case began in her hometown over twenty years earlier, placing 
quite a distance between Archer and the truth. Later, an infinite measure of space and time 
seems to slow Archer's pace; he is not going anywhere though he keeps moving, evoking Zeno's 
other paradox in which nothing moves.” 

The seemingly immutable phenomenon of Zeno's paradox is applicable to the social 
conditions that Macdonald critiques, as is demonstrated in the case of Helen who tries to escape 
a shabby life and enter a higher social class. The metaphor of classical philosophy signifies the 


high society which Helen pursues, and marijuana, the low class and illicit life which she actually 
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comes from and in which she lives. The implied social gap is revealed by her lavish wardrobe, 
in contrast to the "bare poverty" of the interior of her house (68). Her efforts resemble the race 
of Achilles and the tortoise, and she, too, never catches up with that which she pursues. She 
changes tactics—prostituting herself and blackmailing her friend—but her attempts are futile. In 
contrast to the Osborne family whose wealth and power enable them to cover their daughter's 
(Tish) killing, Helen, a woman from a lower class, has little chance for upward social mobility. 
The Osbornes manipulate the authorities and fabricate evidence, having access to social 
machinery to work to their advantage. Family wealth allows Tish (Mrs. Bradshaw) to invent a 
new upper class identity in a new place where her status is unquestioned and unchallenged. To 
Helen Haggerty, the social division remains unsurpassable, and to the Osbornes, invincible. 

Following the cause-effect formula of the detective convention, Macdonald's plot makes 
use of the device of time with great complexity. In The Chill, Helen's efforts to escape small- 
town banality eventually fail. The answer to her unexpected death is buried in the past. All the 
secrets, buried years or generations earlier, now confront the characters and litter the detective's 
path. When Archer begins the investigation, it looks as if he is like Zeno’s Achilles, quick of 
foot, yet lagging far behind the criminal(s) who committed the crime in the distant past and had a 
far too early start in the race. Helen has told Archer that her troubles began in her hometown, 
Bridgeton, Illinois: "It was the voice of Bridgeton talking out of the past.... [I]t was all over 
before I knew it had started" (Chill 46-47).* In fact it is not over. Her death agitates the dormant 
past, awakening ghosts to exercise their influence over the present. Archer traverses seemingly 
many divisions of time to catch up with the past. In the final stage of his investigation, he 


unearths vital information from Helen's mother, and remarks whimsically, "I had caught one of 
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the old ladies" (264). Helen's death closes a circle that began in her Bridgeton days. There are 
numerous such circles to be closed in the plot pattern of the past. 

Grella suggests, "This secondary pattern is by far the richest in problems and 
possibilities, the most volatile and dangerous in the novels; it is also the personal plot of the man 
or woman Archer initially investigates" ("Evil" 24). In The Chill, Archer's case turns from 
finding Dolly's physical presence to the discovery of her past of brutal death and violence. At 
the same time, it ignites a new threat and a new level of violence. The affairs of people 
surrounding her subsequently become the centre of the investigation. Macdonald tells us that the 
characters in his books "drag with them their whole pasts, rattling like chains among the 
castanets" (Self-Portrait 61), as in the case of the Bradshaws who move to California to escape 
their infamous past but, ironically, soon find themselves imprisoned by it. Leonard Engel rightly 
points out that Macdonald's "characters are not free or in control of their lives, and that their 
behavior often follows a circular pattern that leads them back into the past, further inhibiting free 
choice and alienating them from the present" (183). It appears that Roy Bradshaw has ostensibly 
reached the top rung of the social ladder. Nevertheless, he has to pay his dues for the past—he is 
under his wife's control and cannot lead a normal life in the present or in the future. 

Macdonald's characters and their plots develop over a long period of time, sometimes 
longer than the characters' lifetimes. Dolly’s involvement in the case, for example, began before 
she was born. Macdonald explained the purpose of this aspect of temporal expansion in his 
plots: "I like plots which extend over a period of two or three generations so that I can show the 
whole apparatus of family influence or the lack of it" (Self-Portrait 90). Since his narrative is 
centred on family, the unravelling of a family saga is essentially time-oriented. Under Archer's 


scrutiny, time reveals truth; it tells, for instance, how the sins of parents affect their children. 
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Dolly's curse, on the one hand, is inherited from her parents’ wrongdoing. On the other hand, 
lack of parental love and care in her orphaned years has also left her vulnerable. The reader can 
trace the character's transformation over a span of time, and clearly see the cause and impact of 
that change, and the interactions between the character and her circumstances. At the same time, 
the Dolly plot again demonstrates how the past dictates and restricts her destiny. 

Grella also points out the paradoxical nature of the plot of the past. It is, he writes, both 
"the most dynamic and most static" ("Evil" 24). According to Grella, as Archer is drawn to the 
past to uncover the hidden truth, he ceases to act in the present, which brings out another 
contradiction of time. The plot seems to be "moving around yet standing still", as with Zeno's 
paradox (Combs 101), because Archer's actions seem frozen in the past. Archer's search for truth 
demands that he travel far and wide, not merely metaphorically but geographically, and that 
movement urges the plot forward. But temporally, he travels backward to re-examine his clients! 
experiences. 

However, I maintain that the static past continually influences the present and the future 
as the examples of Roy and Dolly illustrate. When Archer moves backward in time to 
investigate static events, his movement and knowledge also incite new events. In this plot 
pattern, events begin to close down as well as open up. When Dolly is suspected of murdering 
her academic supervisor, Helen, raises the ghosts of the past.” The focus of Archer's 
investigation turns from Dolly's whereabouts to her involvement in Helen's death. It then 
extends to the discovery of Helen's past and her relationships with other characters and their 
pasts. Archer travels forward in space but is drawn back in time as he uncovers traces of Helen's 
life in different cities and states after interviewing relatives, friends, colleagues and 


acquaintances. Helen’s network of acquaintances extends further and more broadly. The pieces 
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of the puzzle fall into place from all directions. Archer uncovers another murder, over twenty 
years old, and its impact on Helen and her family, especially her father, Hoffman. 

The Hoffman subplot contains a suppressed murder case. The case is long dead, but its 
reverberations continue to ripple because Hoffman has to live with his devastating guilt; he is 
another character trapped in the past and unable to live in the present. An innocent bystander, he 
is forced to compromise his integrity and collaborate with corruption, ultimately becoming a 
victim who is seen as a coward by his daughter. Hoffman is an uncompromising and first-rate 
police officer, but the Osborne family hushes up his investigation of his good friend’s murder. 
The resultant moral strain and psychological pressure eventually defeat him. 

The plot represented by Hoffman contains what Aristotle suggests is essential to a good 
plot—its single direction: "The well-made plot... ought to be single... with a change not to 
prosperity from adversity, but on the contrary from prosperity to adversity, caused not by 
depravity but by a great error of a character" (Poetics 71). This is also a definition of a tragic 
plot. Although in the Poetics Aristotle addresses the creative principles of drama, they are 
equally pertinent to plot conventions of the novel. It is particularly relevant to read Macdonald's 
characters from an Aristotelian perspective when the basic structure of detective fiction (a 
beginning, a middle and an end) coincides with Aristotelian dramatic form and the definition of 
tragedy. Hoffman's tragedy comes full circle when the murderer whom he lets go eventually 
kills his daughter. The "static" contains an ever-present potency, reminiscent of the surging 
strength of one's early life or memories in psychoanalysis. 

As the journey into the past progresses, guilt becomes simultaneously more ambivalent 
yet prevalent, delineating one of Macdonald's essential themes: the roots of evil and the demands 


of justice. Consciously or unconsciously, everyone contributes to the making of crime or sin. In 
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Archer's view, everyone is ultimately guilty. Close-knit human relationships provide the 
backdrop of impenetrable intimacy. Grella writes, "The complicated plots of Ross Macdonald, 
with their intricate blood and marital relationships, often symbolize the extent of complicity, a 
universal guilt which spares no one" ("Murder" 418). 

For instance, in the Dolly subplot, nobody is innocent, not even the young Dolly, who is 
the victim of acute violence. A sensitive child, the conflict between her parents has left her 
emotionally disturbed. She later witnesses her mother’s unanticipated and violent death, after 
which her aunt and the police coerce her into testifying against her father at his murder trial, 
leading to his long imprisonment. Subsequently she realizes that she has not only lied her father 
into prison, but has also precipitated the death of her mother by revealing her mother’s love 
affair. An innocent truth bearer, the sense of guilt and loss Dolly experiences when she realizes 
she has indirectly helped destroy her parents overwhelms her already fragile psychology. The 
violence Dolly's father, McGee, directs against his gentle wife, Connie, and the negligence he 
displays toward his family indirectly push her to have an affair with Roy Bradshaw, provoking 
his jealous wife to commit murder. McGee indirectly causes his wife's early death and drives 
himself into a life of guilty despair. Connie's unfaithfulness triggers her own death. Her sister, 
an honest but biased woman, along with the police, has the just intention to punish a violent and 
irresponsible man like McGee, but both she and the police are wrong. Because of them, McGee 
is put behind bars for ten long years. Everyone is guilty. 

Embedded in the past lie complicated human motivations, frequently abetted by chance 
and accompanied by tragedy. Macdonald's characters sometimes fall prey to their own bad 
judgement, and as a result, they are tormented by guilt and regret, as the cases of Dolly and 


McGee, or even Madge, clearly illustrate. Aristotle defines a tragic character as one "who falls 
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into adversity not through evil and depravity, but through some kind of error" (Poetics 71). 
Macdonald’s plotting of the downfall of these characters is itself a manifestation of human 
psychology; his explorations of human errors testify to the influence of psychoanalysis. 

The uncovering of past experience also allows new meanings to emerge as incidents are 
re-examined: this is "reversal" and "recognition" in an Aristotelian sense. Aristotle argues that 
"tragedy's most potent means of emotional effect are components of plot, namely reversals and 
recognitions" (Poetics 51-53). The discovery of the past reveals hidden truth: "The reversal is 
actually an illumination of what has gone before" (Self-Portrait 44). However, a happy outcome 
is not guaranteed. Instead, the revelation intensifies the sense of tragedy and engenders "tragic 
vibrations which run backward through the entire structure" (Self-Portrait 120), as in the case of 
Hoffman and McGee. 

On the other hand, the recurrence of past crime is a reminder that little has changed over 
time. In The Chill, the beginning and the ending of the case are the same. Dolly's disappearance 
ends with the discovery of her mother's killer. Helen's death breaks the case of Letitia 
Bradshaw's first murder. Letitia commits murder over and over again for the same reasons— 
insecurity and jealousy. The prevalence of broken families in Macdonald's narratives mirrors the 
same brokenness of people like the innocent Dolly. The detective's perseverance rescues and 
redeems no one. Although Archer eventually catches up with the tortoise and breaks the case, 
nothing has changed. The detective reflects on the futility of his work and comes to a pessimistic 
conclusion in his remembrance of Heraclitus and Parmenides. The past, inextricably swathed in 


causality, seems to fall once again into static silence. 
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The Plot of Metamorphosis 

The mutability of the world and of the narrative reminds us of Archer's reading: 
"Heraclitus. All things flow like a river, he said; nothing abides. Parmenides, on the other hand, 
believed that nothing ever changed, it only seemed to" (Chil] 210). At the same time, it 
highlights "The Metamorphic Pattern"—the third rubric in Grella’s typology of Macdonald's 
plots. Grella's discussion of character metamorphosis focuses primarily on Archer. Archer's 
compassion allows him to identify with other characters, bringing him insight into their 
dilemmas. However, his empathy for these characters also makes him a victim; he feels what 
they feel and eventually suffers what they suffer ("Evil" 25). This plot pattern is equally 
significant to the other characters as well as Archer in the light of Macdonald's interest in the 
characters other than Archer (Se/f-Portrait 51, 56). Macdonald's characters are constantly 
changing their names and identities. In revealing the process of their metamorphoses, their 
motives are exposed and ensuing circumstances are examined, inviting social criticism. At the 
same time, the plot’s ever-widening expanse of time and space allows for detailed inspection of 
the evolution of the psychology of these characters. The individual plot of each character 
exemplifies the effects of "paralleling, mirroring, or counterpointing of ideas, characters, scenes, 
or images—designed to affect our response" (Schopen 101). Bernard Schopen also points out 
that in "later novels Macdonald relies heavily on these devices to add meaning and to lead the 
reader to think and feel in specific ways. Often they point toward irony, and often that irony is 
tragic" (101). 

Things are never what they seem; Roy Bradshaw, one of the chameleon figures in the 
narrative, ironically quotes Shakespeare, "A rose by any other name" (40). Doris Smith turns out 


to be a Dolly Kincaid also known as Dolly McGee. Chuck Begley is an alias for Thomas 
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McGee. Mrs. Bradshaw is actually Letitia Macready and Tish Osborn. Concurrently, a mother 
is discovered to be a wife, and a son, a husband. A friend is really an enemy, as well as a college 
professor, a prostitute and a blackmailer; a murderer turns out to be a victim. But fundamentally, 
these characters retain the germ of their existence throughout these permutations of identity and 
relations. The swiftness of each name change allows characters to reinvent themselves either in 
the pursuit of a new life or as a result of family breakdown. It also delineates social mobility and 
the scattered corpses left along the way. 

The metamorphoses of Macdonald's characters are inescapably entwined with the past. 
These characters take up different identities and roles for different reasons, often to wrap 
themselves in the past and seek a new beginning. One recurrent motivation is to cover the traces 
of how one moves from "the Poorhouse" to "the Castle," heart-felt subject matter for Macdonald 
(Self-Portrait 51).° Archer's observation of the disparity in Helen's behaviour is revealing: "One 
of the things... was the combination of lavish spending and bare poverty, as if two different 
women had taken turns furnishing it. A princess and a pauper" (Chill 68). There is a human 
price to be paid, in lives and dignity, for the ascent to power and social standing. The plotting 
involving Helen and Roy reflects Schopen's comments on Macdonald's plot device. Both Helen 
and Roy are keen on a life of comfort and social standing. They prostitute themselves with their 
own Faustian bargains—Helen with sex, and Roy with his soul and youth. Their ambition leads 
them down different roads, but they both end by paying the same price—their lives. Their fates 
are parallel, diverted and at the end, connected again. Ironically and tragically, their "exertion" is 
wasted. 

The reunion of Helen and Roy elicits the worst from the characters. Each has travelled 


from innocence to corruption in their pursuit of "the Castle." They betray and exploit each other. 
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She uses her knowledge of him to blackmail him over his wife's murder and his illegitimate 
marriage, while Roy exploits her to divert his jealous wife's attention and to secure his gains, 
eventually having her killed. In their attempt to transform themselves from poverty to riches, 
they reveal the basest elements of human vice, including greed, callousness, betrayal, and 
selfishness. The contrast between the Helen and Roy plots is intentional, inviting comparisons. 
Similarities and differences deepen our understanding of the direction of the plots and the 
transformation of the characters. 

Spatial elements also play a significant part in forming and connecting the plots in the 
“Metamorphic Pattern." Macdonald's plots record the impact of mass migration in the post-war 
American continent. Geographical boundaries extend beyond national borders into Mexico and 
Canada. In their exodus to California, people face the different values of their diverse 
geographical backgrounds. The geographical references reflect different social values. For 
instance, in The Chill, in the honest little Midwestern town of Bridgeton, the rich, such as the 
Osborne family, are powerful and corrupt. In Reno, the city of sin, outrages occur daily—sacred 
marriage vows are taken and broken; men go there to seduce rich women and vice versa, as 
illustrated by the cases of Roy who divorces his aging wife and marries another without either 
woman's complete knowledge, and Helen who goes there to seek rich men. In sunny California, 
opportunities are open to everyone. But only those who succeed, the Bradshaws for example, 
live in the castle-like houses of Pacific Point overlooking the world beneath them. Those who 
fail might "follow the sun like migratory birds," but they "have no nest. They pace out their lives 
along the roadsides" (Galton 86). Helen, a pursuer of fortune, dies like the pigeon crushed on 


her window (Chill 43). The fanciful world seen through a window pane is a tempting illusion, 
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but one cannot walk into the glass without being maimed. Social mobility does not guarantee 
success, especially for those who remain at the bottom of the social strata. 

For Macdonald, "California is a state of mind" (Se/f-Portrait 36); for others, it is a place 
where people "can fabricate a past for themselves and begin anew" (Wasserburg 535), when the 
truth can be concealed and tell-tale traces can be erased, reminiscent of the missing and 
untraceable Greek barber in the opening of Chandler's Farewell, My Lovely. Another example of 
this is the sibling characters in Chandler's The Little Sister. One sister, from a little town, 
Manhattan, Kansas, changes her name and identity and is on her way to stardom in Hollywood. 
Two other siblings jealously follow and blackmail her. Nathanael West, in The Day of the 
Locust (1939), also poignantly records the lives of the dreamers in California who have their 
hopes crushed. Among them are a bored and naive bookkeeper who comes from the Midwest to 
recuperate but ends up losing his mind, a restless recent Yale graduate who intends to work 
temporarily in a Hollywood studio while pursuing his painting career, a down-and-out actor and 
father who becomes a door-to-door salesman of silver polish, and his daughter who begins as a 
film extra but soon becomes a prostitute. The lure of the American dream in this seductive 
California setting is powerful but ultimately fiercely corrosive and corruptive. 

The central characters in The Chill clearly illustrate this iconoclastic vision of the 
American dream gone wrong. Both Helen and Bradshaw come from humble origins outside of 
California. Like many before them, they uproot themselves and journey through various places 
and experiences in order to reach the land of opportunity, pull themselves up by their bootstraps 
and fulfil their private manifest destinies.’ However, in the process, both characters degenerate, 
yield to temptation, trade their souls, betray their friendship and double-cross each other. These 


two characters, as they lose their idealism and integrity, serve as "a microcosm of America, an 
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example of its moral failings and spiritual ills," enacting the corruption of the American dream 
(Schopen 17). 

At the onset, Helen and Bradshaw seem to share a number of similarities, but they are 
alienated from the world and from each other, like many of Macdonald's characters who "are the 
product of this valueless society. Rootless in a world so mobile and impersonal that they can 
lose themselves in it, they live in emptiness and desperation, their existences paralleling but 
never really touching each other" (Busch 116). In a society in which alienation is so widespread, 
criminal behaviour can remain hidden for decades (or forever) because people, even (sometimes 
especially) family members, do not communicate with each other. They are able to disguise 
themselves, change their identities and fabricate their histories. Ironically, when they do 
connect, their desire and greed surface and predominate, as is evident when Helen blackmails 


Roy. 


Endnotes 

' The three pre-Socratic philosophers and their concepts mentioned in The Chill are: 1) Zeno and 
his paradox of Achilles and the tortoise; 2) Parmenides and his contention that change is illusory; 
and 3) Heraclitus' claim that nothing abides and all things flow like a river. For further 
discussion of Archer's chase and the concept of time in early Greek philosophy in The Chill, see 
Combs pp. 98-105. 

* The first famous paradox argued by Zeno of Elea concerns a race between Achilles and a 
tortoise. Though Archilles runs ten times faster than the tortoise, and gives the tortoise a head 
start of ten units, he cannot pass the tortoise. Because the distance separating them can be 


divided into infinite fractions, it would take Achilles infinite periods of time to traverse the 
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distance to the tortoise. By that time, the tortoise would have moved on to somewhere else 
(Popkin n. pag). 

> Zeno's second paradox runs thus: a shot arrow will never reach its target because it occupies a 
space equal to its length as it moves. 

* Helen is originally from a small town in Illinois where she becomes friends with the broken 
Roy Bradshaw, one of the major characters in the narrative. His affair with Letitia Macready 
(later Mrs. Bradshaw, alias Tish Osborne) precipitates the murder of Letitia's lover. Helen 
knows about the murder and the concealment of the case. 

> Helen Haggerty is Dolly's academic advisor and later becomes her friend. She has learned 
from Dolly there may be a connection between the murder of Dolly's mother and an old murder 
involving Roy Bradshaw. Her new knowledge of the college dean, Bradshaw, and his illicit 
divorce allows her to blackmail Bradshaw. In return, Bradshaw exploits Helen to divert his 
wife's attention and to protect his new wife, a scheme which eventually leads to Helen's death at 
the hands of his wife. Helen's death instigates a chain of investigation. 

° Tn his preface of The Galton Case, Macdonald writes, "'The Castle and the Poorhouse,' old- 
fashioned and melodramatic as the phrase is, accurately reflects the vision of the world which my 
adult imagination inherited from my childhood. It was a world profoundly divided between the 
rich and the poor, the upright and the downcast, the sheep and the goats. We goats knew the 
moral pain inflicted not so much by poverty as by the doctrine, still current, that poverty is 
always deserved" (Self-Portrait 51). 

’T purposefully allude to America’s shorthand for continental expansionism and imperialism, 
“Manifest Destiny,” a term coined in the 1840s to rationalise and legitimise the brutal 


appropriation of Indian and Mexican territory. Like the iconography of the American Dream 
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itself, with which it is inextricably linked, this nineteenth century idea had come under intense 
scrutiny by mid-twentieth century artists and intellectuals, and in novels such as those by 
Macdonald and West, set in California, scene of the geographical and metaphorical exhaustion of 
Manifest Destiny and the American Dream. The souring of these ideals, and suspicion of the 


Calvinist principles upon which they rest is an implicit subtext in The Chill. 
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FOCUS OF LOCUS: IMAGERY AND STYLE IN SELECTED 
MYSTERIES OF PATRICIA CORNWELL AND SUE GRAFTON 


Barbara Venerti 


“Thirty days have passed in measured shades of sunlit color and changes in the wind. I think too 


much and do not dream. 


“Most afternoons, I’m at Louie’s writing on the porch and looking out at the sea. The water is 
mottled emerald green over the mosaic of sandbars, and aqua as it deepens. The sky goes on forever, 
clouds white puffs always moving like smoke. A constant breeze washes out the sounds of people 
swimming and sailboats anchoring just beyond the reef. The porch is covered and when a sudden 
storm whips up, as it often does late afternoon, I stay at my table smelling the rain and watching it 
turn the water nappy like fur rubbed the wrong way. Sometimes it pours and the sun shines at the 


same time.” (Body of Evidence, 1) 


In her novels featuring Virginia Medical Examiner Kay Scarpetta, author Patricia 
Cornwell seldom lets anyone else do the talking. The passage above appears in the prologue to 
Cornwell’s fourth Scarpetta novel, Body of Evidence, and is not voiced or written by Scarpetta 
but by Beryl Madison, the “body” of the book’s title. 

Before returning to Richmond and her death, Beryl escaped to Key West, and the words 
Cornwell uses to evoke the setting are apt. For example, the lyrical and metaphorical “measured 
shades of sunlit color” introduce us to a voice more artistic, less grounded in the sciences, than 
Scarpetta’s. Veteran Cornwell readers may wonder for the first page-and-a-half who is it 
speaking here. Has the abrupt and business-like Scarpetta turned over a new leaf? 

The imagery evoked in the sentences above point first to a tropical location, then the 
porch at Louie’s, then to the table where Beryl sits penning a letter. Each sentence paints a 
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picture using adjective-noun formations (“mottled emerald green,” “constant breeze”’), noun- 
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noun (“mosaic of sandbars,” “clouds white puffs”), participials (“people swimming,” “sailboats 
anchoring”), a simile (“like fur rubbed the wrong way”), and alliteration (“sudden storm,” and 
the sentence “Sometimes it pours and the sun shines at the same time’’). 

Except in dialogue, Cornwell hardly ever waivers from making Scarpetta the “all- 
encompassing autodiegetic narrator whose voice is never superseded or displaced.” (Lanser, 154) 
Witness two other passages from Body of Evidence: 

“The tile hallway was damp from being mopped, the autopsy suite locked 
and closed for business. Diagonally across from the elevator was the stainless- 
steel refrigerator, and opening its massive door, I was greeted by the familiar blast 
of cold, foul air. I located the gurney inside without bothering to check toe tags, 
recognizing the slender foot protruding from a white sheet. I knew every inch of 
Beryl Madison.” (5) 

and 

“The tarmac of the parking lot behind the Office of the Chief Medical 
Examiner was warm and reassuring beneath my feet, and I could smell the 
creosote of nearby railroad trestles baking in the unseasonably warm sun. It was 
Halloween.” (6, 7) 

These passages are very Kay—no-nonsense descriptions of the places where she works and with 
which she is most familiar. To get us into the morgue, Cornwell links two simple sentences 
(“The tile hallway...” and “...the autopsy suite...” in the first passage above), then portrays the 


stark reality of death using adjective-noun combinations (“familiar blast of cold, foul air’) and 


nouns only a hospital worker or a mortician (or an avid Cornwell fan) has learned to love 
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(“gurney,” “toe tags,” “the slender foot protruding,” “‘a white sheet”). Cornwell wraps up the 
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description of Scarpetta’s place of employment with the pithy “I knew every inch of Beryl 
Madison.” 

Taking Kay outside—where she hits the road in her sidekick’s (Captain Pete Marino) 
shiny black and new LTD Crown Victoria—Cornwell evokes the smell of tarmac and creosote 
baking in the warm October sun in the second passage above. Scarpetta spends a lot of her time 
inside a car, either her own, Marino’s, erstwhile lover Benton Wesley’s, her niece Lucy’s, or a 
rental. So, much of the action occurs as seen through a windshield. 

However, the Chief Medical Examiner must also pay a visit to crime scenes; in this case 
in Body of Evidence it is Beryl Madison’s house: 

“Her house was International style, modern and starkly simplistic with a 
horizontal frontage of large windows supported by ground-floor piers, bringing to 
mind a ship with an open lower deck. Built of fieldstone and gray-stained wood, 
it was the sort of house a wealthy young couple might build—big rooms, high 
ceilings, a lot of expensive and wasted space. Windham Drive dead-ended at her 
lot, which explained why no one had heard or seen anything until it was too late. 
The house was cloistered by oaks and pines on two sides, drawing a curtain of 
foliage between Beryl and her nearest neighbors. In back, the yard sharply 
dropped off into a ravine of underbrush and boulders, leveling out into an expanse 
of virgin timber stretching as far as I could see.” (11) 
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Alliteration (“‘style,” “starkly simplistic”), metaphor (“bringing to mind a ship with an open 
lower deck,” and “the sort of house a wealthy young couple might build,” “a lot of expensive and 


wasted space”, “drawing a curtain of foliage’), and just good old-fashioned descriptive nouns 
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(“oaks and pines,” “ravine of underbrush and boulders,” “an expanse of virgin timber”) make the 
location clearer as Scarpetta and we approach: 
“The living room was in shambles, the glass coffee table on its side. 
Magazines, a crystal ashtray, several art deco bowls and a flower vase were 
strewn over the dhurrie rug. A pale blue leather wingchair was overturned, a 
cushion from the matching sectional sofa nearby. On the whitewashed wall left of 


a door leading into a hallway were dark splatters of dried blood.” (12) 


Cornwell makes hay with more descriptive adjective-noun formations (“glass coffee table,” 
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“Magazines,” “crystal ashtray,” “art deco bowls and a flower vase,” “dhurrie rug,” “pale blue 
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leather wingchair,” “matching sectional sofa,” and the obligatory, for a Scarpetta novel, “dark 
splatters of dried blood”’). 

In all of the Scarpetta books, Scarpetta’s home, up until very recently in the same gated 
community in the city of Richmond, Virginia, where Beryl Madison was murdered, becomes a 
character, as Cornwell describes in detail the place where her protagonist resides. 

In Black Notice, Kay’s lover Benton Wesley is dead, and things are not as orderly as they 
once were in Scarpetta’s life or her home—or in previous books: 

“T walked him through the impeccable house I had designed, past fine furniture 
and art and the antique medical instruments I collected, and over bright rugs and 
hardwood floors. Everything was precisely to my taste but not at all the same as it had 
been when Benton was here. I paid more attention to my home than I did to myself these 


days. I had become a heartless custodian of my life, and it was evident everywhere I 


looked. 
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“Senator Lord noticed my briefcase open on the great room couch, and 
case files, mail and memos spilled over the glass coffee table, and legal pads on 
the floor. Cushions were askew, an ashtray dirty because I’d started smoking 
again.” (4) 

Again, Scarpetta’s voice comes through in these descriptions of her home (Cornwell uses the 
personal pronouns “T” seven times in the passage above and “my” or “myself” four times) and 
she (Scarpetta channeling Cornwell? Or vice versa?) continues to use adjective-noun 
combinations to provide us with the flavor of the place (“impeccable house,” “fine furniture and 
art,” “antique medical instruments,” “bright rugs,” “hardwood floors,” “great room couch,” “case 
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files, mail, and memos,” “glass coffee table”). Along the way, Cornwell employs some decently 
active verbs to help us understand both her protagonist’s taste and her dishevelment following 
Wesley’s death (“designed,” “collected,” “spilled”’). 
Later in Black Notice, Scarpetta gets back to work, heading out to her garage where more 
of her businesslike-yet-descriptive details await: 
“T set the burglar alarm and locked the house, turning on the light in the 
garage, where I opened a spacious locker built of cedar, with vents along the top 
and bottom. Inside were hiking boots, waders, heavy leather gloves and a 
Barbour coat with its special waterproofing that reminded me of wax. 
“Out here I kept socks, long underwear, jumpsuits and other gear that 
would never see the inside of my house. Their end of tour landed them in the 


industrial-size stainless steel sink and washer and dryer not meant for my normal 


clothes.” (14) 
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Again, Cornwell/Scarpetta uses more adjective-noun combinations (“burglar alarm,” “spacious 
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locker,” “hiking boots, waders, heavy leather gloves,” “a Barbour coat”) and an interesting 
participial phrase (“special waterproofing that reminded me of wax’”’) to describe the coat’s outer 
coat. Here she shows us the clothes, in descriptive noun and metaphor, of the medical examiner 
who dons and doffs them within the confines of the garage (“socks, long underwear, jumpsuits 
and other gear that would never see the inside of my house’). 

Another place where Scarpetta spends much of her time is in FBI offices, both in 
Richmond and Quantico, as she tracks down Beryl Madison’s murderer in Body of Evidence or 
the “Loup Garou” character in Black Notice: 

“The modern ten-story office building was a lighthouse watching over a 
depressing shore of junk shops parading as antique stores and small ethnic 
restaurants whose “specials” weren’t. Street people drifted along cracked 
sidewalks.” (Body, 42) 
Cornwell/Scarpetta begins this description of the FBI offices in Richmond with a metaphor 
(“lighthouse watching over a depressing shore...””) on top of another metaphor (“junk shops 
parading as antique stores”) and a decided bit of irony (“small ethnic restaurants whose ‘specials’ 
weren’t”) followed by two adjective-noun combinations that seem to fit together (“street people” 
and “cracked sidewalks’’): 
“The lobby was small and decidedly male, with furniture upholstered in 
sturdy dark-blue leather, the coffee table stacked with various sports magazines. 
On paneled walls were a rogue’s gallery of past directors of the FBI, service 


awards, and a brass plaque engraved with the names of agents who had died in 
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action. The outer door opened occasionally, and tall, fit men in somber suits and 
sunglasses passed through without a glance in my direction.” (Body, 43) 
Once inside, Cornwell takes us on a mini-tour of the “decidedly male” interior using decidedly 
male adjective-noun combinations (“sturdy dark-blue leather,” “coffee table stacked with ... 
sports magazines”). I think Cornwell uses the weasel-word “various” here because she cannot 
come up with another description for sports magazines in a “decidedly male” environment (the 
best I can do is “colorful” —not great, but no weasel word, either). 
Walking to and fro in the FBI offices are “tall, fit men” (a descriptive adjective noun 
combo befitting the ever-proper Kay) who wear the alliterative (and obligatory for FBI guys) 
“somber suits and sunglasses”: 
“Wesley’s desk was cluttered with telephone messages, reports, videotapes, and 
thick manila envelopes containing details and photographs, I assumed, of various 
crimes police jurisdictions had brought to his attention. Behind panes of glass in 
the bookcase against one wall were macabre weapons—a sword, brass knuckles, a 
zip gun, an African spear—trophies from the hunt, gifts from grateful protégés. 
An outdated photograph showed William Webster shaking hands with Wesley 
before a backdrop of a Marine Corp(s) helicopter at Quantico. There wasn’t the 
faintest hint Wesley had a wife and three kids.” (Body, 44) 

Cornwell’s description of Benton Wesley’s office, before he became Kay Scarpetta’s lover, 

provides us with a portrait of a man’s man using “male” words. She employs an active verb 

description (“cluttered”) before taking us on a nounal tour of Wesley’s bookcase (“macabre 
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weapons,” “a sword,” “brass knuckles, 
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zip gun,” “African spear’) with some prepositional 
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modifiers thrown in (“trophies from the hunt,” “gifts from grateful protégés”). She describes, in 
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a sentence fragment, Wesley in a photo at Quantico with a former FBI director, then ends on a 
note of understated irony (“There wasn’t the faintest hint Wesley had a wife and three kids”). Of 
course, Scarpetta’s voice does not disappear completely—she shows up in this paragraph in the 
appositive “I assumed” as she describes photographs of “various crimes police jurisdictions had 
brought to his attention”. 

I find the latter phrase awkward and worthy of neither Scarpetta nor Cornwell. The word 
“various” seems lame and “various crimes police jurisdictions” borders on one of those 
multinomial phrases that technical writers use to describe computer parts. 

In Black Notice, Cornwell walks us through another FBI office: 

“Other rooms in Vander’s domain housed the Automatic Fingerprints 

Identification System known as AFIS, and darkrooms for digital audio and video 
enhancement. He oversaw the photo lab, where more than a hundred and fifty 
rolls of processed film came off the speedmaster every day. It took me awhile to 
locate Vander, but I finally caught him in the impression lab, where pizza boxes 
ingenious cops used to transport plaster casts of tire tracks and footwear prints 
were neatly stacked in comers, and a door someone had tried to kick in was 
leaning against a wall.” (175) 

The most colorful description in this paragraph occurs in the impression lab, where an adjective- 

noun pair frenzy takes place as “pizza boxes ingenious cops used to transport plaster casts of tire 

tracks and footwear prints were neatly stacked in corners,” followed by the laconic (and ironic) 

“and a door someone had tried to kick in was leaning against a wall.” 

In Point of Origin, a helicopter—both Scarpetta’s niece Lucy and Cornwell herself are 


licensed helicopter pilots—provides a key location for some of the heaviest action. But, before 
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Scarpetta gets on board, Cornwell turns out some of her best prose in the book as the medical 
examiner carts the tools of her trade through a field at night as the helicopter is about to touch 
down. 

“The tadpole silhouette flew beneath an imperfect moon as I gathered 
water repellent duffle bags and the scratched silver Halliburton aluminum flight 
case that stored my various medical examiner instruments and needs, including 
photography equipment. Two cars and a pickup truck began slowing on 
Huguenot Road, the city’s twilight travelers unable to resist a helicopter low and 
about to land. The curious turned into the parking lot and got out to stare at 
blades slicing air in a slow sweep for power lines, puddles and muck, or sand and 
dirt that might boil up. 

“Their words scattered like dry leaves as the black Bell Long Ranger 
thundered in at a measured pitch, and perfectly flared and gently descended. My 
niece Lucy, its pilot, hovered in a storm of fresh-mown grass flooded white by 
landing lights, and settled sweetly. I gathered my belongings and headed into the 
beating wind. Plexiglas was tinted dark enough that I could not see through it as I 
pulled open the back door, but I recognized the big arm that reached down to grab 
my baggage. I climbed up as more traffic slowed to watch the aliens, and threads 
of gold bled through the tops of trees.” (17) 

How can you beat the metaphorical “tadpole silhouette” flying beneath “an imperfect moon?” I 
think because Cornwell flies one herself her prose in describing a helicopter landing is right on 
target. Again her descriptive adjective noun combinations tell the story (“water repellent duffle 
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bags,” “the scratched silver Halliburton aluminum flight case’). She does use that pesky 
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“various” again, but returns to form with “twilight travelers” and makes great use of alliteration 
to describe the copter blades (“slicing air in a slow sweep”). 

A simile at the beginning of the next paragraph (“Their words scattered like dry leaves’’) 
is just about perfect as the “black Bell Long Ranger” (periphrasis) “thundered” (metaphor, 
onomatapoeia) in at a “measured pitch” (adjective-noun combination) followed by “perfectly 
flared” and “gently descended” (adverbial phrases). She winds up the narrative with “more 
traffic slowed to watch the aliens, and threads of gold bled through the tops of trees 
(personification, metaphor, alliteration).” 

When Cornwell knows her place, those places with which she is most familiar (a high- 
end home in a gated community, a Bell Long Ranger helicopter, the morgue), Kay Scarpetta’s 
voice describes it with almost perfect pitch. Rushing from crime scene to crime scene, and from 
home to lab, Scarpetta hardly stops to smell the roses elsewhere in Richmond, except for 
gratuitous references to her garden. As Peter Messent notes in his critical essay (“Patricia 
Cornwell’s ‘Unnatural Exposure’ and the Representation of Space: Changing Patterns in Crime 
Fiction” in Clues: A Journal of Detection): 

“Though Scarpetta works in Richmond, we get little description of the city 
streets or any kind of flaneurie [sic]. For the most part, when the narrative is set 
in Richmond, we move between Scarpetta’s home (“in the city’s wealthiest 
neighborhood”) to the Lab Building where she works. ... Scarpetta is located for 
much (though not all) of the novel in a series of interior work-spaces, in a hospital 
isolation ward, or behind her own locked front door, and much of her ‘detective’ 


work occurs in such locations. We see very little of the streets of Richmond and 
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its environment and almost all we do see is through the windscreen of her black 
Mercedes.” (5) 

Unlike Cornwell’s Scarpetta, Sue Grafton’s Kinsey Millhone, the gritty private 
investigator and former cop who drives a beat-up 1974 Volkswagen, does a lot of her 
gumshoeing outdoors and away from the office, although we do catch glimpses of her at home 
eating her favorite peanut-butter-and-pickle sandwiches. 

While Scarpetta’s Richmond is a real city and Cornwell’s descriptions of Scarpetta’s 
world are equally real, Grafton’s and Millhone’s Santa Teresa is a fictional town on the 
California coast, somewhat based on nearby Santa Barbara. Other locations in the Millhone 
(a/k/a the “alphabet murder”) series are also fictional. Yet, Grafton’s opening paragraph in 
Chapter 2 of the first book in the series, A is for Alibi takes us there, wherever ‘there’ is: 

“Santa Teresa is a Southern California town of eighty thousand, artfully 
arranged between the Sierra Madres and the Pacific Ocean—a haven for the 
abject rich. The public buildings look like old Spanish missions, the private 
homes look like magazine illustrations, the palm trees are trimmed of unsightly 
brown fronds, and the marina is as perfect as a picture postcard with the blue-gray 
hills forming a backdrop and white boats bobbing in the sunlight. Most the 
downtown area consists of two- and three-story structures of white stucco and red 
tile, with wide soft curves and trellises wound with gaudy maroon bougainvillea. 
Even the frame bungalows of the poor could hardly be called squalid. 

“The police department is located near the heart of town on a side street 
lined with cottages painted mint green with low stone walls and jacaranda trees 


dripping lavender blossoms. Winter in Southern California consists of an 
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overcast and is heralded not by autumn but by fire. After the fire season come the 
mud slides. And then the status quo is restored and everything goes on as before. 
This was May.” (8) 
Grafton’s first sentence is no-nonsense, like her P.I., right up to the ironic “a haven for 
the abject rich.” Two similes follow (“like old Spanish missions, ... like magazine illustrations 


...), then another (“the marina is as perfect as a picture postcard’’), with adjective-noun 
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combinations (“white stucco,” “red tile,” “wide soft curves,” “gaudy maroon bougainvillea’’) 
painting a picture of the town for us. Grafton uses more participial phrases (“painted mint 
green” and “jacaranda trees dripping lavender blossoms”), then offers us some weather (“Winter 
in Southern California consists of an overcast and is heralded not by autumn but by fire” and 
“After the fire season come the mud slides”) and uses a very short wrapup sentence to place us in 
time (“This was May’). 

In H is for Homicide, Kinsey voices another description of her hometown: 

“Santa Teresa is a town where you can still window-shop after hours 
without (too much) fear of attack. During tourist season the streets swarm with 
people, and even in the off months there’s a benign air about the place. I was 
tempted to grab some supper in one of the little restaurants in the area, but I could 
hear a peanut-butter-and-pickle sandwich calling me from home.” (15) 

The parenthetical “...without (too much) fear of attack” and the alliterative “streets swarm” help 
define this little close-up of Kinsey’s territory. 
Not too many pages later, Grafton introduces us to Kinsey’s home (her first; in E is for 


Evidence, her garage apartment is fire-bombed and next-door neighbor Henry Pitts rebuilds it for 


her): 
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“The room itself is fifteen feet square, outfitted as living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, bathroom, closet, and laundry facility. Originally, this was Henry’s 
garage and I’m happy to say that it sports no stucco, red Spanish tile, or vines of 
any kind. It is made of aluminum siding and other wholly artificial products that 
are weather-resistant and never need paint. The architecture is completely non- 
descript. It is to this cozy den that I escape most days after work...” (A is for 
Alibi, 14) 

Unlike the all-business-all-the-time Kay Scarpetta, Kinsey Millhone, when describing her home 
or anything else, always seems to have tongue firmly planted in cheek (“I’m happy to say that it 
sports not stucco, red Spanish tile, or vines of any kind”). The litotic “architecture is completely 
non-descript” and the slightly ironic “It is to this cozy den that I escape most days...” tell us as 
much about Kinsey as they do about her home. 

Again, in 1 is for Homicide, Kinsey (or Grafton) takes us home—this time to the 
redeveloped post-firebomb garage apartment: 

“T let myself into my apartment and flipped on one of the table lamps. I 
dropped my handbag on the counter that separates my kitchenette from the 
designated living room. The place had been completely redone after a bomb blast 
had flattened it. I'd stayed with Henry until the construction was finished, 
moving back into the apartment on my birthday the previous May. And what a 
gift it was, like a pirate ship, all teak and brass fittings, a porthole in the door, a 
spiral staircase leading up to a loft where I could sleep now beneath a skylight 
salted with stars. My bed was a platform with drawers built into the base. 


Downstairs, I had a galley for a kitchen, an alcove for a stacking washer/dryer, a 
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living room with a sofa that doubled for company, and a small guest bath. 
Upstairs, a second bathroom has a sunken tub with a jungle of houseplants on the 
windowsill and a glimpse of the ocean through the treetops.” (16) 
Grafton’s descriptive text is pretty routine until “what a gift it was...” In fewer than 40 words, 
she takes us on a tour through the rebuilt garage using simile (“like a pirate ship”), apposition, 
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isocolon, anaphora (“a porthole...,” “a spiral...”), alliteration (“sleep...skylight salted with 
stars”), and climax. When she describes downstairs, Grafton returns to the relatively routine use 
of successive noun phrases, then moves us upstairs into the bath with the metaphor “a jungle of 
houseplants” before giving us a “glimpse of the ocean through the treetops.” Sounds like a nice 
place, especially for a detective who, in previous books, has shown no affinity for plant life. 
This may be Kinsey turning over a new leaf (pardon the pun) or Grafton may have slipped up. 

Almost next door and in every book in the series, Grafton moves the action to Rosie’s, 
Kinsey’s hangout and the place where she sometimes meets sources and friends and hides from 
her enemies: 

“T do most of my hanging out in a neighborhood bar called Rosie’s. It’s 
the sort of place where you look to see if the chair needs brushing off before you 
sit down. The plastic seats have little rips in them that leave curls of nylon on the 
underside of your stockings and the tables have black Formica tops hand-etched 
with words like hi. To the left above the bar, there’s a dusty marlin, and when 
people get drunk, Rosie lets them shoot rubber-tipped arrows at it with a toy gun, 
thus averting aggressions that might otherwise erupt into vicious barroom snits.” 


(A is for Alibi, 15) 
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Grafton’s description (“It’s the sort of place where you look to see if the chair needs 
brushing off before you sit down”) contains a couple of subjunctive clauses (“where you 
look...,” “if the chair...”) to take us there using Kinsey’s typical understated sarcasm, which 
continues in the next sentence (“The plastic seats have little rips...”). Then she uses an unusual 
adjective-noun combination (“dusty marlin”) to describe a perfectly mundane occurrence (what 
happens when an old stuffed fish is out in the air too long), before closing with a description of 
one of the patrons’ pastimes (“Rosie lets them shoot rubber-tipped arrows at it with a toy guns’) 
and winding up with alliteration (“averting aggressions”) and an unexpected litotic conclusion 
(“vicious barroom snits”). 

In some of the alphabet books, the action occurs inside and outside of Santa Teresa 
Hospital, or Saint Terry’s as Kinsey refers to it. In P is for Peril, Grafton introduces us to Saint 
Terry’s—the neighborhood, not the building: 

“Santa Teresa Hospital—St. Terry’s—is located on the upper west side, a 
neighborhood once devoted to open farmland, working vineyards, dairies, and 
stables, all with sweeping views to the mountains on the northern edge of town. 
Early black-and-white photographs of the area show wide, dusty roads, shanties 
flanked by groves of citrus and walnut trees, all leveled long ago. It’s a world that 
appears curiously bald and flat; rural expanses planted with pampas grass and star 
pines that look like mere sprigs. A few unpretentious structures from that era 
remain, tucked like vintage treasures among modern-day buildings. The rest— 
churches, the original county courthouse, the wooden boarding houses, the dry 


goods establishment, the early mission, the trolley car barn, and numerous snazzy 
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three-story hotels—were razed by intermittent earthquakes and fires. Nature’s 
demolition crews.” (117) 
The description begins with a series of parentheticals to provide us with an orientation to the 
hospital’s immediate neighborhood (“open farmland, working vineyards, dairies, and stables, all 
with sweeping views to the mountains on the northern edge of town”). Grafton uses Kinsey’s 
knowledge of early photos of the area to expand the narrative using a neat simile (“star pines that 
look like mere sprigs”), then populates the place with adjective-noun descriptions of the older 
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buildings (“original county courthouse,” “wooden boarding houses,” “dry goods establishment,” 
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“early mission,” “trolley car barn,” and the again unexpected “numerous snazzy three-story 
hotels”). Finally, we get weather, or at least nature—something Grafton uses to great effect in 
the Millhone stories (“earthquakes and fires” are more like acts of God, man, or nature, anyway). 
““,.razed by intermittent earthquakes and fires” reminds us not only that we are in sunny 
California, but that, in sunny California, nature can take over in a big way. as Kinsey points out 
in the climactic final three-word fragment (“Nature’s demolition crews”). 
As other southern Californians must, Kinsey spends a lot of time in traffic: 
“At that hour, the Los Angeles freeway system is just beginning to hum. 
Traffic was light, but every on ramp seemed to donate a vehicle or two, people 
pouring north to work. It was still dark, with a delicious chill in the air, a ground 
fog curling along the berm like puffs of smoke. To my right, the foothills rose up 
and away from the road, the tracts of houses tucked into the landscape showing no 
signs of life. The lights along the highway contributed a nearly ghostly 


illumination, and what was visible of the city in the distance seemed stately and 


serene. I always feel an affinity for others traveling at such an hour, as if we are 
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all engaged in some form of clandestine activity. Many of the other drivers had 
oversize Styrofoam cups of coffee. Some were actually managing to wolf down 
fast food as they drove. With the occasional car window rolled down, I was 
treated to bursts of booming music that faded away as the cars passed me, 
changing lanes. A glance in my rear view mirror showed a woman in a 
convertible behind me emoting with vigor, belting out a lip-sync solo as the wind 
whipped through her hair. I felt a jolt of pure joy. It was one of those occasions 
when I suddenly realized how happy I was.” (A is for Homicide, 2) 

Rich with metaphor, alliteration, assonance, simile, hyperbole—in Grafton’s books if not 
in real life—the L.A. traffic where Kinsey occasionally finds herself leaps off the page. Cars 
don’t drive onto the freeway (“every on ramp seemed to donate a vehicle or two”) and people 
don’t drive to work (“people pouring north to work”). It’s not early morning (“still dark, with a 
delicious chill in the air, a ground fog curling along the berm like puffs of smoke”) and Kinsey 
and her fellow travelers aren’t just creeping along (“as if we are all engaged in some form of 
clandestine activity”). She uses periphrasis for what commuters are drinking (“Styrofoam cups 
of coffee”) and metaphor for how they eat in their cars (“actually managing to wolf down fast 
food”). 

Kinsey doesn’t hear sounds coming from car radios, she is “treated to bursts of booming 
music”; and the driver behind her is not enjoying herself, she’s “a woman in a convertible behind 
me emoting with vigor, belting out a lip-sync solo as the wind whipped through her hair”. In one 
of the dreariest places in the country—‘“L.A. traffic’”—Kinsey is having a grand time (“I felt a 


jolt of pure joy. It was one of those occasions when I suddenly realized how happy I was”). 
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There lies the difference between Kinsey Millhone and Kay Scarpetta, and, their authors, 
Sue Grafton and Patricia Cornwell. Grafton employs vivid descriptive narrative, sometimes 
populated with a plethora of rhetorical devices, sometimes not, to place her protagonist in place 
and time. So does Cornwell. However, Grafton employs more humor, sarcasm, and irony, as 
well as understatement to convey Kinsey’s joie de vivre and ability to laugh at her surroundings 
as well as herself. 

Kay Scarpetta, on the other hand, comes off as dead (again, no pun intended) serious all 
the time. Maybe that’s the result of spending too much time carving up cadavers (or, in 
Cornwell’s case, watching and writing about autopsies when she worked—voluntarily—as a 
technical writer in the Richmond morgue). 

Unlike one reviewer who thinks Scarpetta ought to “stay in the morgue,” (Sanz, 51) I 
think she ought to get out more—and out of her luxury vehicles while she’s at it—and spend 
more time with the hoi polloi, let her hair down, enjoy the traffic. Cornwell makes a concession 
to the rest of us when she allows Scarpetta her dalliances, if that’s what they are, with Marino. 
But, that is not enough to put her in the same place and space as Kinsey. 

Grafton’s protagonist has a California thing going—she’s light, thinks quickly, seems to 
enjoy her gumshoe existence, describes in charming detail the places where she must be—home, 
on the road, at a crime scene. Kinsey changes her clothes in her Volkswagen, for chrissakes. 

Cornwell’s Kay would never ever do that. From her descriptions of the places Kay 
spends much of her time, Cornwell keeps her East Coast heroine in a very somber mood—in 
agony even—at home, on the road, at crime scenes, in her garage, even in bed. She is awarded a 
brief respite from the rigors of rigor mortis now and again, but the closest Scarpetta comes to 


enjoying a good time is when she’s in her (pricey high-end) kitchen whipping up an insulata di 
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riso con pollo and some risotto con gli asparagi to go with a fine bottle of vino her lover, niece, 
friend, or self has brought over. Or, when she flies away in a helicopter. 

Grafton’s Kinsey, on the other hand, seems more comfortable munching a burger and 
fries on the freeway, or maybe delving into one of Rosie’s Hungarian concoctions (accompanied, 
of course, by a draft beer or a glass of house red) after a hard day of tracking down insurance— 
or other kinds of—cheats. Kinsey’s favorite helicopters hold traffic reporters. 

Both authors seem to have a pretty good grasp on a key piece of advice offered by author 
Julie Smith in “Background, Location, and Setting”—“put weather in’— advice she attributes to 
mystery writer Joseph Hansen. (Grafton et al, 48) Weather—whether it’s the falling leaves, ice 
and sleet of Richmond or the sun of southern California—helps us remember which coast we’re 
on as we turn the pages. 

The places and spaces where these two women—Kinsey, still stuck in the prehistoric 
computer age of the 1980s, with one black dress and a mundane (when she’s not being a P.I.) job 
as an insurance investigator; and Kay, always on the job and up-to-date, computerwise and 
otherwise, courtesy of the plentiful population of secondary characters who keep her current and 
on the move traveling outside Richmond to New York, Ireland, London and other foreign 
ports—are as different as, well, the East Coast and the West. Both coasts (and depictions of 
same) share some similarities, in that both have oceans, trees, large population centers, tall 
buildings, mountains, heavy traffic, bridges, and murders to solve. 

The rich text that both authors employ to describe their heroine’s loci is equally diverse. 
Grafton’s prose is lighter, sunnier, and is at least perceived as being more fun. Cormmwell’s is 
somber, moody, always in a hurry on the way to some important meeting. I’d rather see 


Cornwell lighten up than Grafton go darker, but, in another series of books that feature third- 
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person narratives and different cast of characters (with an occasional Scarpetta cameo), Cornwell 
cannot, according to her critics, carry off the humor. (Sanz, 51) 

It might be best, then, for Kinsey to continue changing her clothes in the middle of 
morning drive time in her beat-up VW or getting down in a cheap wayside motel, and for Kay to 
maintain a higher standard—undressing only to put on her chief medical examiner gown at the 
lab or for a continuing series of well-dressed “tall, fit” men in higher class hotel rooms, foreign 
and domestic, or at home in her secure-but-not gated manse. After all, both the Millhone and the 
Scarpetta books continue to reap huge profits for both authors and their publishers. It may take 
Grafton ten more years to reach “Z” with Kinsey, and Cornwell can keep Scarpetta on the road 
indefinitely. 


So why mess with a sure thing? 
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RECIPROCATING THE GAZE: TRADITION, PERFORMANCE, 
AND E. PAULINE JOHNSON’S IDENTITY 


Christie Firtha 


Near the end of the nineteenth century, at the edge of Mohawk territory, a Mohawk chief 
built a large white house for his new wife. He spent the remainder of his life roaming the forest 
hunting .. . for bootleggers. Actually, he was appointed by the Canadian government as the 
officer in charge of tracking and intercepting illegal shipments of alcohol to Mohawk Territory. 
Though he was Christian and preferred being called by his anglicised name George Henry 
Martin Johnson, his second daughter adopted the name held by his father—Tekahionwake. 

Tekahionwake was the second girl-child of George and Emily Johnson. Her given name 
was Emily Pauline Johnson, after her Irish mother. Since she lived outside of a small town that 
was on the Canadian/Mohawk border, E. Pauline Johnson rarely received any visitors, and when 
she did, her mother instructed her to behave in a most conservative manner towards them. 
Perhaps Emily Johnson was concerned that her mixed-race children would be the objects of 
social scorn, perhaps she feared that her daughters would be considered unmarriageable by Euro- 
Canadian society, whatever the reason, Emily Johnson took great care to educate her children, 
emphasizing the necessity of being proper ladies. This education was especially influential on E. 
Pauline Johnson, who enjoyed reading and reciting the works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
and her relative William Dean Howell so thoroughly that, when she became a writer and 
performer, she modeled some of her works after theirs. Johnson's work of course was also 
profoundly affected by the stories she learned from her Mohawk relatives, with whom she 
strongly identified. She identified as Mohawk and even gave the recitals in the Mohawk 


language when she could find a willing audience. 
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So Pauline Johnson was both English and Mohawk, but according to Canadian and 
Mohawk laws, she was neither. She was caught, captured between Mohawk and Canadian 
society, stereotyped and legally excluded by both, and this is what this essay addresses. To put it 
more directly, this paper explores E. Pauline Johnson's identity politics as a middle class, mixed- 
race (White and Mohawk) Canadian writer and performer in relation to the gaze. I argue that it 
is impossible for the constructed-as-other, Johnson in this case, not to return the gaze, thus 
spurning crisis within the dominant systems of meaning that demand the ‘other’s’ lack of 
sentience and lack of agency. More specifically, I argue that Johnson consciously reciprocated 
the colonizing gaze by exposing the identity of the other as a ruse, depicting Mohawk traditions 
as similar to European traditions, and carefully scripting her identity (sewing her own style 
clothes for her performances and recitals, speaking in the Mohawk language at key moments) 
during her performance of "The Mohawk Princess." 

Before I continue, it is important to note my uses of the gaze. I am not using the gaze in 
its conventional, psychoanalytic framework. That is, I will not be directly addressing desire or 
intention. For the purposes of this paper, the gaze to refers to the act of consumption and 
interpretation, during which an audience (of one or more) uses the system of meaning they have 
available to make sense of what they are seeing. The audience is occupying the position of the 
subject, perennially recreating through interpretation the performer/picture/thing-being-gazed-at 
(which occupies the position of the object). In this definition of the gaze, though the object is not 
really created by the audience. It was present before the audience was able to interpret it, and it 
has some bearing on the way that it itself is interpreted. The object would not exist if there were 
no niche for it to fill, and in the occupying of that space it dictates how it is supposed to be 


interpreted. 
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The Ground Floor: Entering the Fourth Dimensional Theater: The Gaze 

According to Michael Bartram and Luigi Paolo Finizio, "it was thought, in the 
development of photography .. . and in the process of fixing the photographic image and its 
hidden aspects imprinted by light, the aims of seeing operating culturally were rendered more 
visible and identifiable" (3). These common Victorian objectives, too see, identify and 
categorize , created an arena in which "otherness" could be fixed, studied and preserved, 
initiating the development of photographic portraiture as a means to explore images that the 
supposedly more fallible human memory could not. People who had only heard stories, who had 
never seen a "real Indian" could examine a photograph of an 'Indian,' a detailed view of what 
"Indian-ness" is supposed to look like. 

Drawing from Baudrillard's explanation of simulacra and simulation, Gerald Vizenor 
explains that Indian-ness is based on the stereotypical, perceived, and reinforced notions of what 
Native Americans are supposed to be. But these are stereotypical notions based on cultural 
biases rather than any "real Indians." In fact, Vizenor argues, "real Indians" do not exist. There 
is no space in which Native Americans can speak without predetermined signifiers pre-empting 
their presence. This does not mean, however, that signifiers are static and not perennially 
subjectable to play. White Swan, for instance, was photographed against a white background 
wearing an ornately patterned feather head-dress, a buckskin shirt with a fox’s tail hanging from 
the right shoulder, buckskin pants, moccasins, and beads while holding what looks like a tall, 
thin ceremonial stick with feathers decorating one edge of it. The photographer, William 
Wildschut, was clearly addressing prominent notions of Indian-ness in this picture. In fact, this 
picture ended up in the Smithsonian museum, testifying that Wildschut did indeed capture a 


studyable amount of Indian-ness in this photo. But there is something unusual about this picture, 
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something brilliant. 

While capturing Indian-ness within the frame of his view camera, Wildshut captured 
himself. He took a self-portrait. He is the shadow presence in the corner of the photo, the 
presence that illustrates the imposition of Euro-Canadian values on Native American cultures. 
This shadow makes the viewer of the photograph aware of the presence of the photographer, the 
photographer’s imposition of himself onto the representation of the other and, thus, the 
constructedness of Indian-ness, the constructedness of the image itself. 

In White Swan, the photographer interpreted the projected audience and the demands of 
that audience. He gives them Indian-ness as an image, projected, reflected and fixed onto the 
negative of the photo, but the image is accompanied by a reminder of Wildschut's presence and 
his role in the creation of the image. But despite Wildschut's attempts to problematize the 
recreation of Indian-ness, the Indian in this picture is only allowed to gaze at the audience as the 
metaleptical image of Indian-ness in dominant discourses, an image that is perennially imposed 


upon. 


Level Two: Embodying the Performance: Reciprocating the Gaze 

E. Pauline Johnson’s identity is not entirely discontinuous with the notions of Indian-ness 
fostered by dominant western discourses. According to Canadian law, "a woman's Indian status 
derives from the status of her father or her husband," so legally Johnson was Native American 
(Keller 54). Unfortunately, since family wealth is passed through maternal line in Mohawk 
society and Johnson’s mother was white, though her father was Chief, she was not entitled to her 
father’s position or family wealth in Mohawk society. The family line ended with her father. 


Thus according to Mohawk laws, she was not quite Mohawk either. So she chose to inhabit the 
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stereotypical social space identified in her billing, the "Mohawk Princess." 

In nineteenth century Canadian discourses, there were two roles for Native women to 
perform—the princess and the squaw. The squaw was "a derogatory epithet widely applied to 
Native women by non-Natives .... Where the princess was beautiful, the squaw was ugly, even 
deformed. Where the princess was virtuous, the squaw was debased, immoral, a sexual 
convenience .... This stereotype of the Indian woman as a low, sexual commodity—a ‘bit of 
brown’ .. . became increasingly common as native people were pushed to the fringes of White 
settlement" (Francis 121). Being marginalized by both societies, Johnson’s choices were limited. 
She had been raised to avoid intimate contact with men, and consequentially, she had no 
marriage prospects. So when her father died, she was left to take care of herself and her mother. 
Having already developed her gift for stage acting and performing at recitals, she decided to 
pursue a career on stage and began billing herself as the "Mohawk Princess." 

Johnson was a green-eyed, chestnut haired, light olive skinned, " middle-class woman" 
(Ruoff 19). She was fluent in western discourses and mannerisms, having studied American and 
British literature since she was a child. She, in fact, modelled some of her own work after 
Longfellow’s or her distant relative William Dean Howell’s. So in order to fulfill the Princess 
stereotype, on many occasions, Johnson had to explicitly claim to be Mohawk because most 
people did not initially think that she was Native American. On her way back to Canada from 
England, for instance, Johnson was speaking with a woman who was astounded to learn that 
Johnson was Native American. "Was your father a real wild red Indian... . You don’t look a bit 
like that!" she said. Johnson replied, "was your father a real white man. . . forgive me I am 
equally surprised" (Keller 87). This caustic reply challenges and mocks the people who believe 


external signifiers define race, but these relatively isolated, though frequent, incidences did not 
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halt the onslaught of people who challenged Johnson’s claims to Indian-ness. Even the 
moderator of her recitals had to defend her Indian-ness by outlining her "lineage and the part 
played by her grandfather in the war of 1812" before her performances (62). 

In the fall of 1892, Johnson created her own performance outfit to substantiate her claim. 
It was stereotypically Indian, made of fur, feathers, buckskin and beads with a string of claws for 
anecklace. She would wear this outfit for the first half of her performance, and for the last half, 
she would wear an evening gown. When she had her portrait taken in her Indian costume, she 
posed in profile because "only her nose suggested her Indian ancestry" and she wanted to 
emphasize it (35). The pictures of her in this outfit then, are constructed by her to fulfill notions 
of Indian-ness, of otherness, which in turn reconstruct the normativity of the audience gazing at 
the picture. But this is merely a representation of a simulation of Indian-ness, purposefully 
constructed to persuade the audience that Johnson is Indian Royalty. In England, this was easily 
accomplished. 

They had taken her 'Mohawk Princess' billing seriously, had decided that she was exotic 
foreign royalty, and had thereafter accepted and treated her as both the cultivated lady and the 
princess from the primeval forests . . . the educated audiences of Toronto and Ottawa were 
willing to accept her dual role without too much persuasion . . . [but] the people beyond these 
two centers saw her as either a cultivated lady or as an Indian (Keller 106). The people beyond 
those two centers, like the people who say that Johnson does not look Indian, needed to be 
repeatedly persuaded to accept her claim, and that was the function of her pictures and her 
performances—to return the gaze of the audience and disturb their beliefs about who could be an 
Indian. These photographs, as Lucy Lippard says, "[brings] with it . . . something indefinably 


disturbing to the smugness of our... views of "Indians" (Lippard 15). 
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Level Three: The Ground Floor is the Third Floor: The Theatre is Built on Absence 

"Both as a performer and as a writer, Pauline is best known as an interpreter of the Indian 
to non-Indian audiences" (Keller 31). She knew what her audience wanted, and she gave it to 
them—sometimes. She showed her audience a romanticized version of the brave, proud Indian 
warrior in "As Red Men Die." She also typified the angry Indian in "The Cattle Thief." But 
embedded within her complicity with these stereotypes is a subtle but persistent epistemological 
threat that is, perhaps, most apparent in "A Pagan in St. Paul’s Cathedral: Iroquois Poetess’ 
Impressions in London’s Cathedral" and "My Mother." 

"A Pagan in St. Paul’s Cathedral: Iroquois Poetess’ Impressions in London’s Cathedral," 
is perhaps Johnson’s best yet most criticized work. In the short story, Johnson describes for her 
audience her impressions of England, the place where the King of England, the "Great White 
Father, ruler of many lands, lodges, and tribes, in the hollow of whose hands is the peace that 
rests between the once hostile red man and white" dwells (Johnson 139). She claims that she is 
one of the King’s loyal allies, and in general, promotes amicable relations between the English 
and the Mohawk. Of course, she substitutes many well-known, stereotypical Native words to 
describe the government of England, saying the Parliament is the "council where [the king’s] 
sachems and chiefs make the laws of his tribes" (139). At this point in story, she is clearly 
pandering to her non-Native audience, using stereotypically Indian words to undermine the 
adeptness of her observations. These words by signify that she is embodying Indian-ness and, as 
Keller says, exaggerating an "incarnation of her former self" (216). 

Johnson then moves to description of St. Paul’s Cathedral where she portrays the 
similarities between her Native religion and the "paleface worshippers" of the "white man’s 


Great Spirit" (Johnson 141). As she hears the "deep-throated organ and the boys voices... . 
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[beating] in [her] ears like the far-off cadences of the Sault Ste, Marie rapids," she hears "the 
melancholy incantations of [her] own pagan religionists. The beautiful dignity of [her] sacrificial 
rites [seem] to settle about her, to enwrap [her]" as she kneels in St. Paul’s Cathedral (141). 
Ultimately, she finds that: 
there is no difference between [her] form of worship and theirs[,] . . . thus 
[defending] the dignity of Native religious practices and beliefs[,] . . . [but] 
instead of doing so from the perspective a sophisticated woman with some 
experience of the world, she adopts the persona of a naive "Redskin" who seems 
never to have ventured beyond the edges of the northern forest. (Francis 119) 
She is again using the voice she has created, the voice of the Mohawk Princess to communicate 
with her audience. She is aware of her audience’s expectations—that she perform the part of the 
interpreter, the friendly tribal other—and she fulfills them. 

A review from the Globe states that Johnson’s performances and writings are "like the 
voice of the nations who once possessed this country, who have wasted away before our 
civilization" (113). Thus, included in the part of the friendly savage, she is filling the place of, 
and thus assuaging the threat of, the wild Native living in the forest just beyond the borders of 
civilization. She is portrayed as one of the last voices of the Vanishing Indian, a dying breed 
rendered submissive by wars and disease. Francis states that Johnson "presented the plight of the 
Red Man, but she required little from her white audiences beyond sentimental regret .... The 
land may have once belonged to her people, but she was not asking for it back. Indeed she was a 
fervent Canadian patriot" (122). But this is only a superficial interpretation of Johnson’s 
performances that is, itself, "sanctioned ignorance" regarding who is able and often required to 


don the signifiers of Indian-ness that "is inseparable from colonial domination" (Spivak 199). 
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This interpretation of Johnson elides her effect on audiences. She may have required 
only "sentimental regret" from her audience, but the effect of her stories and her construction of 
her image is more profound. Because she complied with the Indian-ness expected of her by her 
audience, she "happened to possess the only voice that white society could hear. Other Native 
poets and orators did not speak English, did not have the appropriate manners for genteel 
socializing, did not aspire to a career on the concert stage" (119). She was able to assert 
commonalties between Native and White Canada, showing, for instance, that Native Religion 
and Christianity are very similar. In "A Prodigal," she repeatedly refers to "my God," 
contrasting the Euro-Canadians’ God with the Mohawk’s God. Both "God"s are capitalized and 
refer to a primary deity, but through her representation of her God, she argues that her God is the 
more forgiving than the White Man’s God because her "God forgets the past" and welcomes her 
when she returns to "Him" (Johnson, Flint 106). 

Johnson, though, is often more subversive than merely asserting her God’s superior 
powers of forgiveness. In "My Mother," she illustrates how Canadians can still be threatened by 
their beliefs in Indian-ness, the beliefs she is personifying. On the day of her parent’s wedding, 
George, her father, "was dressed in the height of fashion for the early [eighteen] fifties—very 
dark wine broadcloth, the coat shaped tightly to the waist and adorned with a silk velvet collar, a 
pale lavender, flowered satin waistcoat, a dull white silk stock collar, a bell-shaped black silk 
hat" (Johnson, Moccasin 55). Of course, this attire does not participate in stereotypical notions 
of Indian-ness, so George is not recognized as a wild Indian, especially not an Indian Chief from 
a less populated area of the country. When he is accosted by a gentleman who had heard that an 
"Indian chief was in town . . . [and] going to be married," the gentleman does not recognize that 


George is that Indian from the backcountry (55). George is stopped by the man, probably 
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because he looked somewhat Native, but since he is dressed in finery, the gentleman assumes 
that George is a Christianized Indian and that that is incongruous with being an Indian Chief. 
According to Johnson, her father, "like all his race, . . . had a subtle sense of humor" (55). 
So he tells the gentleman that he was on the same boat as the chief and that the chief told him 
that the wedding is supposed to be held at the cathedral. It is to be held at St. Swithin's Church 
though. After their traditional Christian ceremony, the newlyweds ride by the door of the 
cathedral where a crowd is gathering to see the chief and his new bride. Both George and his 
new wife laugh at the spectacle. Thus, by playing on the stereotypes that the gentleman held, 
that most Euro-Canadians held, George was able to subvert the established social order, ruining 
the plans of an entire group of people, without any of them realizing what he had done. Since his 
performance was incongruous with the stereotypical image of the Indian Chief, he was veritably 
invisible to dominant society, and this is perhaps the biggest menace to dominant systems of 
meaning because it threatens to render dominant discourses incoherent. An Indian chief who did 
not look like an Indian chief, who did not comply with his role in dominant discourses, thereby 
exposing that system of meaning as incompetent and incomplete and unable to deal with the 
Native presence in Canada, undermined the plans of a large crowd. This short passage of "my 
Mother" thus shows that Johnson is not the complacent poetess that Francis describes her to be 
because the story requires that the viewer/listener/reader adapt his/her preconceived ideological 
framework to account for entirely competent, intelligent and human Natives. Thus, Johnson has 
rendered the Euro-Canadian system of meaning delirious and incoherent, forcing her audience to 
adapt to her gaze and her interpretation of their actions. Just as White Swan's and Johnson's 
pictures return the gaze of the audience by testifying to the constructedness of the image and, 


thus, the constructedness of systems of meaning, Johnson has effectively returned the gaze, 
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reconstructing her audience even while she allows herself to be constructed by them. 


Level Four: The Fourth Level is the Ground Level too, but the Ground level is not there: 
We See Our’selves’ Leaving the Same Level We are Ascending Down to. 

"My aim, my joy, my pride is to sing the glories of my own people," Johnson told the 
editor of her book Shagganappi, and she did so most effectively when she seemed to be doing 
little at all (Francis 116). She created her own "scenes in which terror could scarcely be 
discerned," but this terror was not visited upon the Native by the colonizing gaze, the gaze that 
asserts that its object is subordinate and malleable (Hartman 4). Rather, Johnson, as the Native, 
visited terror upon those who would oppress her and the people she claimed were her own. She 
countered (but did not eliminate) hundreds of years of colonial violence with an indefensible 
epistemological alteration derived from the imposition of her gaze. This is not to say that she 
was a free agent (after all, she did have to don the trappings of the "Mohawk Princess" in order 
to be heard) but rather to say that like her father, she used these stereotypes to remind the 
audience of their continuing complicity in colonial projects. She showed her audience that the 
identity that they were constructing their own identity against existed only as a fiction, a story 
created by and for the audience to effect Indian-ness. In turn though, this positing of a 
metaleptical Indian subject exposes dominant 19th century Euro-Canadian identity as a 
metalepsis, another subject-effect, based on the simulation of itself in relation to a simulated 
Native American subject. More simply put, she reminded her audience that "she had had to learn 
their language, the least they could do was hear hers," and whether they realized it or not, they 


did (Weaver 83). 
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NO TRESPASSING ZONES: ERHLICH AND ANDREWS 
DEMONSTRATE TWO APPROACHES TO NATIVE 
AMERICAN TERRAIN 


Robin Somers 


When a non-native writer approaches Native American terrain, the questions of how to 
proceed and where to establish boundaries become essential, if not to the writer, at least to the 
culturally sensitive reader. The non-native writer cannot rationalize her intrigue, admiration, 
spirituality, nor her experience and activism as entitlement for incorporating Native American 
myth and ritual without inviting serious literary and ethical problems that can determine the 
ultimate failure of the writing. A preferable stance would be one in which the non-native writer 
establishes herself firmly as an outsider and recognizes her inability to fully inhabit a Native 
American landscape. 

In this paper, I have chosen New York Times bestselling writer Lynn V. Andrews (a 
writer of no less that eighteen books) and her supposedly non-fiction novel Medicine Woman to 
demonstrate how one author uses Native American material in a problematic way. By 
comparison, when Gretel Erhlich in her Wyoming memoir titled Solace of Open Space creates 
boundaries between two worlds—hers and the Native Americans’ who inhabit the region—the 
writing honors the latter’s culture and earns an integrity that endures within the literary canon. 

These two authors represent two extremes. Erhlich is a highly respected literary figure 
and Andrews has earned her reputation within the genre of New Age pop culture. Andrews’ 
writing talent is mediocre, especially when it is compared to Erhlich’s literary acumen and her 
complexity of prose, metaphor, syntax, sentence structure, and descriptions of landscape and 


character. Disparity of craft and talent aside, an examination of these two writers is worthwhile 
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when comparing the differences in how they incorporate Native American property into their 
writing. 

Theoretically, the integrity of writers like Anderson, who presume proprietorship over 
Native myths and rituals, may initially cultivate popularity among a contemporary readership. 
However, a lack of literary merit coupled with the author’s act of co-opting myth and ritual by 
taking cultural material out of the place from which it originated and placing it into print 
contributes to a fate of dismissal and parody. Although Andrews apparently is not suffering as a 
literary outcast—she heads a lucrative pop-shamanistic enterprise in Beverly Hills—her 
exploitation of Native American cultural property nonetheless designates her an accomplice in 
the idiom of dispossession by furthering a tradition of Euro-American interpretation and 
exploitation of Native culture. 

The story of Medicine Woman begins in the Grover Gallery in Beverly Hills. Andrews, 
bored with her elite class surroundings, would have us believe she is Ms. Quested in a spiritual 
journey for identity that takes her to the Cree medicine culture of Manitoba, where she injects 
herself into the lives of several medicine women, uninvited and unannounced. Initially, a 
photograph of an Indian basket that becomes the central image of the plot has launched 
Andrews’ journey. On page one she confides to her readers that Native American culture 
intrigues her. If fact, she says, “I am a collector of American Indian art.” (Andrews 1). Busted. 
Already Andrews has divulged her motivation: she is a collector. But her voracious indigenous 
appetite is not the core motive of this non-fiction. Andrews manufactures the Native American 
spiritual experience upon which she capitalizes by having us believe that she is the chosen one 
whose task it is to fulfill certain tasks assigned by two Cree medicine women, and, finally, to 


write about it. The book subsequently becomes a stepping stone to her present Mystery School 
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for Training in the Sacred Arts, which codifies the characters of Agnes Whistling Elk and Ruby 
Many Chiefs along with their stories and activities into New Age icons. Andrews is guilty of 
what Toni Morrison terms “willfully blind” (18) to the racism in the narrative that places her in 
control of the native medicine people and the ceremonies to which she becomes privy. Her use 
of mystical language and the impression that she is a willing captive of a mysterious calling 
produces nothing more than a contrived, failed trope. 

The reader is supposed to understand Andrews’ dissatisfaction with her material-driven, 
spiritually undermined Beverly Hills culture. But her use of Native American ceremonies to 
create an authorial niche in a literary genre whose audience is predominately non-native not only 
exploits her subject matter but grates on the politically astute reader’s willingness to empathize. 
Certainly, Andrews’ attempts to expose the shallowness of Euro-American monetary power 
poses a daunting task considering she drives a Jaguar, carries a Gucci bag and lives in Bel Air— 
elite qualities she never relinquishes in her quest for self-discovery. Moreover, something more 
profoundly disturbing than an affluent woman’s expression of restlessness takes place. Andrews, 
in her own small way, changes the sacraments that she experiences by processing them through 
pulp non-fiction. She provides a living example of that leisure class of tourists that scholar John 
Sears in his book Sacred Places: American Tourist Attractions in the Nineteenth Century 
describes as aggressively seeking their fantasy of sacred places “to the fullest extent possible” (9) 
In doing so, she yokes the mythic and profound and literally transforms it to popular and 
artificial (10). 

In Medicine Woman, two Cree medicine women, Ruby and Agnes, initiate Andrews into 
their medicine circle through a series of obstacles, including ordering her to strip down naked 


before a campfire of grandmothers. By including this scene in Medicine Woman, Andrews 
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eroticizes herself in a vain and ironically self absorbed interpretation of First Nation ritual. She 
becomes accepted by this circle of women and receives her animal totem, the black wolf 
(Andrews 106). Again, scholar John Sears’ discourse on the irony of American tourists’ love of 
points of interests can be applied: the ceremonies become objects and in naming the parts, for 
example, black wolf and marriage basket, the writing has transformed wolves and baskets and 
sweat ceremonies into a commodity (22). 

Despite the fact that Andrews is clearly an intruder, Ruby and Agnes open their homes to 
Andrews, who works hard to transcribe Agnes’ oral stories into written ones. Andrews 
apparently quotes Agnes verbatim as she tells the origins of “wasichu,” the Dakota name for 
white man, which translated means takes-the-fat (103). As Agnes describes how the medicine 
people looked at the white man with the deer oil running down his face,” Andrews is writing 
furiously (100). Agnes explains how the wasichu’s arrival symbolized the end of an era, how 
“the world changed abruptly” (100).From that point on, the people’s medicine had to be hidden. 
Secrecy is an important ingredient in Cree cosmology as Agnes relates it. So is thievery. Agnes 
wants Andrews to steal the wedding basket that Andrews initially had visions of from arch 
enemy Red Dog, thereby stealing his power over the feminine and restoring balance. “Stealing is 
an art,” according to Agnes—“a sister art to sorcery” (101). This becomes an interesting irony, 
if we believe the adventure, since Agnes adumbrates the theft of cultural property, which 
Andrews uses for her commercial status. 

As Jon Magnuson writes in “Selling the Native American Soul,” Andrews is culpable for 
contributing to a loss of integrity among the Native community and its advocates. She is part of 
what Magnuson calls a “trend” that “may be yet another example of the burden of materialism 


and our hunger for alternative realities” (1). He specifically targets Medicine Woman as a book 
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that espouses a popular cult spirituality which faces mounting criticism from the Native 
community. He warns that “Organizations and agencies dealing with Native tribal groups put 
their own credibility in jeopardy by not using more discernment in endorsing works such as 
these” (2). When noting, for example, Native American novelist N. Scott Momaday’s 
endorsement for Medicine Woman on the book’s back cover, an endorsement in which he praises 
the book as a “marvelous evocation of that part of the Native American world that is essentially 
spiritual and mysterious, sacred in the deepest sense,” a reader cannot help questioning 
Momaday’s integrity and asking herself, what got into that man? Or for that matter, what has 
come over Agnes—if Agnes exists. 

Agnes goes on to tell Andrews that “all the big thieving is done on paper” (104), yet 
under Andrews’ influence, she waffles regarding her tenet that true knowledge has always been 
hidden (103) and instructs Andrews “to write it all down. Maybe you should write a book about 
Red Dog. That would get him” (104). If we are to take Agnes Whistling Elk seriously, Andrews 
has done exactly what this medicine teacher clearly believes is destructive to the culture 
Andrews finds so intriguing. The culminating plot exploitation comes when Andrews, unable to 
readjust to her Beverly Hills life, returns to Agnes, who then instructs Andrews to “choose [her] 
death” and “let [her] message fly” (204); in other words, Andrews’ receives Agnes’ permission 
to write her book. Medicine Woman is at its core a dishonest book, and if the consequences were 
limited to an author’s persona, the damage would be limited. However, a writer such as 
Andrews, who assumes authority over her subject matter without cultural boundaries, places her 
handprint on material that does not belong to her, and in the process alters it. Bereft of a tribal 


interpretation, this type of writer without restraint keeps alive a centuries old mindset of 
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proprietorship of Native American cultural property—greed under an umbrella of New Age 
metaphysical curiosity and commodification of spiritual experience. 

How seriously should we take Andrews’s co-opting of cultural property? Paula Gunn 
Allen refers to oral tradition as the “creative source of a people’s collective and individual 
selves,” and that “when that wellspring of identity is tampered with the sense of self if also 
tampered with” (714). Her tribal-feminist theories emphasize the fragility of this system, 
especially when coming in contact with “elements alien to it” (715). At this point the oral 
tradition’s “internal coherence is disturbed, it becomes the major instrument of colonization and 
oppression” (715). If we are to believe Allen, the collective effect of Andrews’ type of writing 
and related activities must undermine, or at least infuriate, Indian Nations. 

Joy Harjo addressed the issue of trespassing upon Native American myths and rituals 
when she spoke in 2002 at the Symposium on Intersections in Native American Studies, 
sponsored by the Native American Studies Department at Stanford University. The question was 
asked, “What is your position on non-native writers incorporating Native American myths and 
rituals into their writing?” Her answer was devoid of the academic language one would expect 
from a scholar and leaned, instead, toward a spiritual-aesthetic response that validated the power 
of myth. Harjo said that even a myth told willingly by a Native American to a non-native could 
be a “vendetta—You don’t know and that’s the danger,” she said. “There are consequences that 
could result in your life. [Myths] have power in that place and can shatter things. It goes back to 
not seeing Indian people as real” (Lecture). This is the final portent created by Andrew: the Cree 
and their myths and rituals which she romanticizes become unreal within her writing, continuing 
the legacy of nineteenth century Euro-American writings of the vanishing Indian. Andrews not 


only misrepresents Native myth, she creates an absolute—one told through a single lens that is 
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distorted because she cannot avoid her whiteness. She turns her subject matter into New Age 
mush. As Leslie Marmon Silko writes in “Landscape, History, and the Pueblo Imagination,” the 
“remembering and retelling [of oral stories] were a communal process” (111) for the Laguna 
Pueblo. The people, according to Silko, “sought a communal truth, not an absolute” (111) that 
depended on errors, omissions and revisions decided upon by group storytelling. Once the story 
leaves this cultural arena and is manipulated by a genre such as Andrews’, it has become warped 
and unreliable. 

Appropriation remains an issue in Gretel Erhlich’s The Solace of Open Spaces; however, 
Erhlich handles the problem much more successfully. In her memoir, Erhlich goes further than 
many contemporary nature writers by moving into the Wyoming landscape about which she 
writes, earning her a level of entitlement that Andrews’ lacks. Erhlich launches the story by 
identifying herself clearly as a writer whose intention is to seek a deeper understanding of herself 
as she grieves the loss of her partner and recreates herself. She receives her epiphanies as a 
result of becoming intimately acquainted with the landscape. 

Her task to carve out a niche within the Wyoming prairie is a physically harsh one, which 
she describes without sentimentality, using language to effectively shape a spiritually charged 
territory. She prefaces her memoir with an explanation of her decision to move from Los 
Angeles to her Wyoming ranch shortly after her lover’s death, writing “I wasn’t lost, I just didn’t 
know where I was for a few weeks” (xi). The “dungeon of space,” as she describes Wyoming, 
provides all of the direction she needs to rediscover her place in the world. In the process of her 
journey, the land becomes her guide. Her trope of wilderness home succeeds through the use of 
poetic language that informs the idiom of place where “the air between people is charged,” 


where days “unfold, bathed in their own music” where nights “become hallucinatory; dreams, 
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prescient,” (7) and where the human population is outnumbered by animals. In The Solace of 
Open Spaces Erhlich discovers a language that connects the metaphysical properties of landscape 
to humanity for those of us hungering to believe something great and supernatural exists beyond 
what we can imagine. Through precise and profound observations of the terrain, animal and 
people, Erhlich interprets the land she comes to inhabit. 

In the memoir, we learn that Erhlich initially visits Wyoming to film for Public 
Broadcasting Systems four old sheepherders. She “came alone because [her] partner in the 
project—also the man [she] loved—had just been told he was dying” (34). She remains in 
Wyoming and takes work on a ranch, once more falling in love and marrying a man who cries 
over Western movies. The couple buys a ranch, and she continues laying down roots that 
become enmeshed with the people, animals and weather and landscape. Erhlich’s vignettes of 
sheepherders and cowmen and women, informal seasonal rituals of riding spring pasture, picking 
chokecherries in summer, skinning out a deer in the fall are precise and accurate portrayals of 
Wyoming customs and traditions. But their power becomes diminutive when she juxtaposes 
them to the highly structured Native American Sun Dance in one of her final chapters titled “To 
Live in Two Worlds.” Even the title infers privacy and recognizes an Other that in this case is an 
acknowledgement of sovereignty, which the writing upholds. After the author accepts an 
invitation from a Kiowa friend to attend the Sun Dance ceremony, she immediately sets up her 
boundaries: 

I have Indian neighbors all around me—Crow and Cheyenne to the north, 
Shoshone and Arapaho to the south—and though we often ranch, drink, and rodeo 


side by side, and dress in the same cowboy uniforms—Wrangler jeans, tall boots, 
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wide-brimmed, high-crowned hats—there is nothing in our psyches, styles or 

temperaments that is alike. (105) 
By establishing her position in the narration as “having opted to be an outsider” (21), she 
relinquishes control and writes of the Wyoming Indians as a journalist and poet who observes the 
powerful effect ceremony has on her sexuality and spirit: 

Currents of heat rose from the ground; in fact, everything seemed to be rising: 

bone whistles, arms, stars, penises, the yeast in the fry bread, the smell of sage. 

My breasts felt full. The running joke in camp was about “Sun Dance Babies.” 

(113) 
The author faces a moral choice on how to approach cultural property and where to draw the 
boundaries within the “two worlds.” What Erhlich chooses to divulge and withhold regarding 
this experience is notable. She remains an invited guest who honors the secrecy of ceremony 
and remains within her limits as an outsider to the degree that she is a self aware misfit. This 
becomes most apparent when two teenage boys approach her. “They flirted with me, then 
undercut the dares” by telling Erhlich “’My grandmother hates white tourists’” (114). Erhlich 
swiftly injects her philosophy by telling the boys, “’ You’re missing the point of this 
ceremony...And racism isn’t a good thing anywhere” (114). This is as authoritative as Erhlich 
gets. Placing herself on the literal perimeter of the ceremony, Erhlich paints of a picture of the 
four days at the Sun Dance. Given the opportunity to go into detail, what she leaves out of this 
painful, four-day ritual that she calls “the holiest religious ceremony of the Plains tribes” (106) is 
what lends the story integrity. Erhlich, in effect, establishes a self-imposed no trespassing zone, a 
line between her non-tribal, writer self and Native American cultural property over which she 


does not step in her narrative. She claims no aspersions of being “chosen” as an explanation for 
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her invitation to the Sun Dance; rather, she remains consistent to the central preoccupation of her 
memoir, which is the examination of the relationships between people who inhabit a place, and 
their relationships with the Wyoming terrain. 

By establishing a no-trespassing zone, Erhlich demonstrates artistic restraint beyond 
which the story could not go without serious consequences, including loss of textual and 
authorial integrity and complicity in co-opting indigenous culture. Choosing this approach to 
Native American terrain is one reason the intelligent mind of the work becomes essential in the 
canon of contemporary writing. Erhlich, by doing less, does more to honor Native American 


landscape. 
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A BOW MADE BY QUANAH PARKER: POLITICS, CONFLICT, 
AND TECHNOLOGY ON THE SOUTHERN PLAINS 
William Parle and Adelia Hanson 


The purpose of this paper is to describe a single artifact, a bow with quiver and case, 
reputedly made by the Comanche Chief Quanah Parker, and to present it in its relevant historical 
and cultural context. The study of a society's technology can provide important insights into the 
culture and life ways of peoples whose pasts have long vanished, leaving little in the way of a 
written record. By developing our knowledge of past cultures even in small bits we may 
eventually achieve a better understanding of our own. 

In addition, the authors would like to point out the opportunities for research and learning 
that exist in local and regional museums. There are hundreds of such institutions in the United 
States. Typically, they are not very well funded. Often, they are staffed by non-specialists or 
self-taught volunteer curators. These volunteers contribute their time, and often other resources, 
to developing and maintaining collections devoted to a particular region’s historic and sometimes 
prehistoric experience. Their collections are most often the result of donations from local 
citizens acquired more by time and chance than by systematic pursuit. Nevertheless, such 
collections can and do preserve valuable information and artifacts. 

In 2000 Mrs. Adelia Hanson, the Registrar and Collections Manager at the Sheerar 
Museum in Stillwater, Oklahoma, became aware that a similar institution in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, had in its collection a bow and quiver reputedly made by Quanah Parker. Quanah 
Parker, correctly described by his most recent biographer, Bill Neeley, as "the last Comanche 
Chief,” is a well-known figure to Texans and Oklahomans, and to students of the history of the 


American west in general. Realizing that the bow was likely authentic, she contacted her co- 
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author, Bill Parle, a professor at Oklahoma State University with an interest in the politics and 
technology of historic and prehistoric hunter-gatherer societies. The authors arranged a visit to 
examine the Parker bow, and are indebted to Mrs. Darlene Platt of the Ponca City Cultural 
Center and Indian Museum for her cooperation and assistance. 

Quanah Parker was a war leader of the Quahada or Antelope band of Comanches. This 
band, whose territory was the remote high plains of the Texas Panhandle, was the last to actively 
resist the encroachment of Euroamericans, in this case the "hide men", the commercial buffalo 
hunters of the late nineteenth century. Parker played a role in the beginning of the hostilities and 
was wounded at the battle of Adobe Walls in 1874, an attack by the Comanches and Southern 
Cheyenne on a trading post in the Texas panhandle, which catered to the buffalo hunters. The 
fight at Adobe Walls marked the start of the Red River or Buffalo war of 1874-1875 a series of 
raids and skirmishes between the Southern Plains Indians, the settlers, and the U. S. Army in 
which Parker continued to play a leading role (Haley, 1998) 

At the end of the Buffalo War in June 1875 Quanah Parker and his band surrendered, 
unconditionally, to the United States army at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. The Quahada were the last 
Comanche band to end hostilities. The buffalo were nearly gone and now so were the 
Comanches. At the height of their power in the eighteenth century the Comanches may have 
numbered as many as 30,000 in about twelve bands. They had once dominated the Southern 
Plains from Kansas through Oklahoma and Texas to eastern Colorado, an area then known as 
Comancheria. In August 1875, the remaining Comanches from all the bands were enrolled at the 
Cache Creek agency near Fort Sill. There were 1,597 Comanches left in the world, with an 
additional fifty unaccounted for. The Comanches and their culture had been effectively 


destroyed (Fehrenbach, 548). 
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In the two hundred years since they had arrived on the Great Plains from the mountains 
of Wyoming the Comanches had fought four long wars. They had driven the resident Apaches 
into the deserts of the southwest. They had first stopped and then pushed back the Spanish 
frontier in New Mexico and Texas. And, for forty years they had held back the advance of 
Euroamerican civilization on the Texas frontier, fighting first the Texans and then the 
Americans. During the Civil War, when many Texas men left to fight for the South, they had 
succeeded in pushing back the settlement line or "farm line" about a hundred miles. 

Despite their military accomplishments they were by modern lights a primitive, pre- 
agricultural people. They lived by hunting the buffalo, raising horses, and raiding. A patriarchal 
society, they were also nomads, living in small bands, that came together only infrequently. 
They had none of the more elaborate institutions of the Northern Plains Indians such as the sun 
dance or specialized warrior and hunting societies. Their principle institution of government was 
the band council comprised of senior active males, hunters and warriors, rather than elders. 
Decision-making was accomplished by consensus; that is, councils discussed matters, often 
eloquently, until everyone was in agreement. They selected their civil and military leaders by 
acclamation, based in large measure on their prowess in hunting or war. There were no 
centralized institutions of governance. 

The technology that the Comanches employed for hunting and war was a borrowing from 
both ancient and recent sources. It was the horse and equestrian skills that made the Comanches 
and other buffalo Indians possible. The Spanish had introduced both to North America by the 
seventeenth century. Horses probably became widely available to Amerindians after the Pueblo 
revolt of 1680. As with the horse, Comanche use of the lance was also borrowed from the 


Spanish. The bow had been in use by Amerindians for much longer. It apparently originated in 
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Asia and entered the continent from the north about 2000 BCE (Thomas, 58) Steel arrowheads 
became available by trade soon after European settlement, and the Comanches also learned to 
forge them from other items; steel barrel hoops served well for this purpose. 

The accession records of the Ponca City Cultural Center and Indian Museum provide the 
following information on the bow. "Arthur Nash brought to the museum on October 10, 1972 
[a] bow and quiver made by Quanah Parker. It was given to his uncle by a grandson of Quanah 
Parker named Pinkey. The uncle gave it to Mr. Nash." The record further states, as historical 
comment, that "Parker 1852-1911 was the last great chief of the Comanches. His white mother, 
Cynthia Ann Parker was captured by the Comanches in 1836 and recaptured by the Texas 
Rangers in 1860. Quanah Parker and his mother are buried at Fort Sill." This is all the 
information on the bow contained in the museum's records. 

The museum's historical comment is consistent with the information that biographers 
have provided on Parker's origins. His mother was Cynthia Ann Parker she was captured on 
May 19, 1836 when a Comanche-led raiding party of about a hundred warriors attacked Fort 
Parker, a small frontier settlement comprised of several families of whom the Parkers were 
among the leaders. The raid, which involved the deceptive display of a flag of truce by the 
Indians, occurred while most of the men of the settlement were working out of sight in the fields. 
Five men were killed and mutilated by the raiders and several women abused and raped two of 
whom later died. This was all common Comanche practice. The raid also signaled the 
beginning of the Comanches’ war with the Euroamericans, first the Texas Republic and after 
annexation in 1845 with the United States. 

The raiders had carried off two women and three children. Within the next two years the 


two adult women were ransomed. Two of the three children, John Parker and James Plummer, 
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were found and ransomed several years later, in 1842. By this time they were pretty much 
Comanches. James was young enough to make a second transition back to white society. John 
who was twelve stayed only until he was old enough to run away in search of his sister Cynthia 
Ann, the third child taken captive. 

Cynthia Ann Parker found herself among the remote Quahada band. She became Naduah 
a Comanche woman and the wife of Peta Nocona a rising warrior and eventual chief. Their son 
Quanah, born about 1852, was destined to lead the band, as war chief, in its last war against the 
Americans. Cynthia Ann was recaptured with an infant daughter in 1860 during a Texas Ranger 
raid on a Comanche encampment. She was reunited with the Parker family but she was unable 
to adapt and made several efforts to escape. After the death of her infant daughter she became 
depressed, refusing even to eat. She died in 1864 within a few years of her recapture 
(Fehrenbach, 283-292). 

Superb horsemen, the Comanches, hunted, fought and, some say, even made love on 
horseback. Their archery equipment reflects this. Their bows were relatively short, and quivers 
and bow cases were used to secure them in such a manner as to leave the mounted archer's hands 
free when they were not in use. Lances about fourteen feet in length were carried along with 
bows. Bows and sometimes lances were used in hunting. If war was the goal a shield made of 
layers of buffalo hide stuffed with fur was also carried. 

The Parker bow with its quiver and bow case appears to be a good example of Comanche 
equipment. It is similar to, but not exactly the same, as a bow of Comanche provenience in the 
Fort Worth Museum (Hamm, 1994, 133) The bow is 55 inches in length. It is made of wood 
from the osage orange tree (madura pomifera). This tree is sometimes called hedge apple 


because of its modern use in windbreaks and for the large green fruit it produces. The tree is 
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native to Oklahoma and parts of Texas and has often been used by farmers for fence posts. Early 
French explorers gave the tree the name "bois d'arc", literally "bow tree", because it was 
commonly used by native Americans, including the Osage tribe, to fashion bows. 

Modern bow makers or bowyers regard osage orange as one of the two premier native 
woods for bow making, the other being yew which is found in the forests of the Pacific 
Northwest. As Jim Hamm, an authority on Native American archery, notes; “on the Southern 
Plains osage orange was the overwhelming favorite for making bows.” (Hamm, 1991, 22) The 
Parker bow is also what is termed a selfbow as it is made from a single piece of wood, rather 
than being backed or laminated, and this too is characteristic of Comanche bows. 

In cross section, the Parker Bow is rectangular with the comers very gently rounded, a 
bow makers technique employed to prevent stress and breakage at the edges. There is slightly 
more rounding on the back edges, the back of a bow is the side that faces away from the archer 
when the bow is drawn, the side facing the archer is called the belly. In modern terminology the 
bow’s cross section makes it a "flat bow" as distinguished from, for example, the "longbows" 
used by English archers of the 15th century which were ovoid in cross section, flat on the back, 
but deep and round on the belly. The flat bow design is typically Comanche. 

Interestingly, bow designs and bow materials were not studied from an engineering point 
of view until the 1920s, when a number of articles where published in the American Journal of 
Physics, several by modern archers who were physicists. These studies concluded that a flat 
cross section was superior in a wooden bow; as it distributed the stress of bending more evenly 
throughout the material, thus decreasing the chances of breakage (Hickman et. al.). 

The Parker Bow appears to have been made according to an ancient bow making 


principle. In shaping the back of the bow a single grain layer has been followed. The use of this 
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technique greatly lessens the chances that the bow will break when drawn. If this procedure is 
not followed a bow, when drawn, can lift a sliver at any point where the grain layer is violated 
resulting in breakage. Following a single growth ring requires slow and careful work on the part 
of the bow maker as well as good eyesight. This technique was regularly employed by 
Comanche bow makers. (Hamm, 1994, 133). 

A bow is essentially a long wooden spring. A bow's tiller refers to how the bow maker or 
bowyer has tapered the limbs so that the bow will bend evenly as it is drawn without breaking. 
Since the tips of a bow move further than the center as the bow is drawn, the limbs must be 
tapered or narrowed to distribute the stress evenly throughout the bow. The Parker bow tapers as 
follows. Viewed from the belly, beginning about 4 inches from the center, the limbs taper on 
each side in a nearly straight line from 1.1 inches to .75 inches at the tips. In profile, the limbs 
taper on the belly side from .65 inches, beginning about four inches from the center, to .45 inches 
at the tip of the upper limb, and .40 inches at the tip of the lower limb. Again, the taper is nearly 
straight. A more exact set of measurements taken every four inches from the center of the bow is 
available from the authors for purposes of archaeological reconstruction. Compared to modern 
bows the taper is mild, which would place high stress on the limb tips when the bow was drawn. 
This suggests that the bow was intended to be shot with a short draw. 

Correctly tillering a bow requires the bowyer to proceed slowly and cautiously, gradually 
tapering the limbs and testing frequently by gently bending them until the desired result is 
achieved. Stringing and drawing the bow is necessary to view a bow’s exact tiller. This is not 
advisable with an artifact like the Parker bow. The bow's narrow handle or "riser", however, 


suggests that it is a compass bow, a bow that bends through the handle. Such a bow takes the 
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shape of a segment of a circle when strung or drawn, as opposed to modern bows, for example, 
which tend to have a thick center riser and a "D" shape when drawn. 

The term "string follow" refers to the tendency of a bow to take a permanent set in the 
direction of the string. This is undesirable as it robs the bow of cast. Excessive string follow is 
usually the result of inferior materials or poor tillering. It can be measured by placing the 
unstrung bow on its back on a level surface and measuring the distance from the bow tips to the 
surface. The Parker bow shows a small amount of string follow, about an inch. This would be 
acceptable in a modern wood selfbow. 

To hold the string on the bow when it is strung notches called nocks are cut into the bow 
at both tips. The Parker bow uses a single nock on opposite sides at each tip to hold the string. 
Modern European derived bows have their nocks cut into both sides of the limb tips. In this, the 
Parker bow differs from the Fort Worth museum bow, mentioned above, which has two nocks at 
the tips. Hamm notes, however, that such single nocking was frequently a Comanche practice. 
(Hamm, 1994, 133). 

The top of the upper limb of the Parker bow ends with a pin like protrusion. In other 
examples of Plains Indian bows, the pin serves as an attachment point for a decoration such as 
horsehair, but no such decoration is now present on the Parker bow. The bow's lower limb is 
sharpened to a point at the tip perhaps so that it could be used, in a pinch, as a stabbing weapon 
in close quarters. 

The quiver accompanying the bow includes an attached bow case. Both are apparently 
made of deerskin and are sewn together by lacings of the same material. The leather is relatively 


thin with a suede or rough surface and may have been produced by traditional brain tanning. It is 
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a light tan in color, almost white, and has something of the feel of stiff paper, perhaps due to 
aging. It is, overall, in very good condition. 

The quiver is decorated with two red stripes around its circumference and two rows of 
small red triangles, which run the length of the quiver. The stripes and triangles have actually 
been cut out from the leather of the quiver, and the leather backed with red wool cloth to achieve 
the final effect. Fringe along one side and the bottom of the quiver further serve to decorate it. 
Because of the thinness of the leather the quiver may have, like other examples of Plains Indian 
quivers, once used a stiffener, a thin piece of light wood inserted along its length to maintain the 
shape. If so, it is no longer present. The quiver is long enough to suggest that it may have 
covered, and thus protected the entire arrow. 

The attached bow case is made of the same leather as the quiver. The leather has been 
folded over and laced into a narrow tube slightly longer than the bow. It has a small flap at the 
open end and a decoration of fringe at the closed end. It is attached to the quiver by a wide strap. 
Old photos of mounted plains Indians with similar quivers and cases and the arrangement of the 
straps, which are the same material as the quiver, suggest that the quiver and bow case were 
worn as a unit, the quiver hanging from a neck or neck over shoulder strap. This would place 
the bow and quiver at the rider’s front or side. 

While the Comanches hunted other animals their principal game was the buffalo. Buffalo 
were always hunted from horseback most frequently with the bow and occasionally with the 
lance. The Comanches used horses that had been trained especially for this type of hunting. 
Unlike the Northern Plains Indians the Comanches did not regulate their hunts to achieve the 
largest kill for the community. Perhaps they found it unnecessary. Once the game was located it 


was every hunter for himself. 
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To kill a buffalo with a bow the hunter rode up along side the running animal. Guiding 
his horse by knee pressure alone, he drew and released his arrow aiming at the animals heart lung 
area, just behind and above the front leg. The horses were trained to jump aside at the sound of 
the bowstring, as the buffalo would sometimes turn when struck and attempt to gore the hunter, 
also if an animal collapsed suddenly it could crash into the horse and rider. 

Historical accounts suggest the bow was quite effective under these circumstance, the 
hunters seldom missed on their first attempt, and the arrows frequently passed completely 
through the animal. Similarly, modern bow hunters using traditional equipment, while they don't 
hunt from horseback, also achieve "pass throughs" on large mammals such as elk, moose, or 
buffalo. As early European visitors to the plains tribes observed, this type of mounted hunting 
could be both dangerous and intoxicating. 

In order to understand the use to which the Comanches put the bow in war some 
consideration must be given to the tactics and weapons employed by both sides. Tactics and 
weapons are the products of a society's culture and technology. Generally, the tactics of settlers 
on the Texas frontier involved establishing and defending fixed positions from which offensives 
could be mounted. In simple terms, on the frontier the settlers farmed, forted up when attacked, 
and launched reprisals when possible. On the other hand the Comanches never defended fixed 
positions and were very difficult to locate when reprisals were desired. 

These tactics arose from the different economic bases of the two societies. The 
agricultural revolution, by increasing food production, concentrated and fixed populations. The 
settlers were agriculturists. Hunter-gathers like the Comanche bands needed the large territories 


that they roamed to feed their relatively small populations. Like all hunter-gathers the 
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Comanches placed a high value on their hunting territories. They knew with certainty that they 
would possess them only so long as they could defend them, and in this they were determined. 

The Comanches were often referred to by the soldiers of the period and later by some 
historians as the finest light cavalry in the world. This is somewhat misleading. The Comanches 
did fight entirely on horseback, but they did not fight at all like European cavalry. Unlike 
European Cavalry the Comanches never received a charge; they simply scattered and melted 
away on horses that were typically faster than the opposition's. By the same token they never 
pressed home a charge against a well-armed and determined foe. The Comanche way of fighting 
was to circle within bow range of their foe, firing large numbers of arrows. If the enemy could 
be induced to flee they could, of course, be ridden down and picked off. 

These tactics initially confused the Euroamericans and led them to describe the Indians as 
cowardly. In fact, the tactics were a very practical way of minimizing or avoiding casualties. In 
a hunting society casualties are disastrous. The death of a single hunter imperils all of those who 
depend on him. Wives, children, aged parents, or in-laws may starve. The death of a warrior in 
Comanche society was greeted with profound displays of grief. War leaders whose ventures 
resulted in casualties soon lost the respect of their band and other warriors refused to follow 
them. Since going to war was an individual choice among the Comanches the effect was 
immediate and powerful. 

The typical Comanche military action was the raid and the Parker raid is a good example. 
Raids were an intermittent activity. But, an incident such as the invasion of a tribal hunting 
territory might trigger a flurry of them. Intermittent warfare is also typical of hunter-gatherer 


societies where the resource base does not support sustained military action. Comanche raids 
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were conducted to protect hunting territory, for plunder, to seek revenge, and to achieve social 
status for the participants. 

Comanche raiding tactics were simple; surprise, kill, capture, loot, and disappear. If 
surprise could not be achieved in the course of a raid or if the enemy proved be too quick and 
determined in defense the effort was abandoned as too dangerous. Male captives were always 
brutally killed while female captives, if not killed, were abused, tortured, and enslaved. 
Sometimes they were sold or ransomed. Younger children were sometimes killed, sometimes 
ransomed, and sometimes adopted. Once adopted they could not be ransomed. For example, an 
attempt to ransom Cyhthia Ann Parker some years after her capture failed for by then she was 
considered a Comanche, one of the People. 

In both modern and historical terms the Comanche raids with their customary atrocities 
were clearly brutal acts of terrorism designed to intimidate and frighten the civilian population. 
It was hundreds of such individual isolated raids, rather than major battles, which effectively 
halted the advance of the Texas frontier between 1836 and 1875. This was the way the 
Comanche people had always fought their enemies, but the Texans of the day, in particular, were 
not sensitive to issues of cultural relativism. The raid on Fort Parker became a cause celebre on 
the frontier, and the government of Texas adopted the extermination of the Comanches as de 
facto if not avowed policy. When the settlers proved unable to cope with the raids, ranging 
companies, the well-known Texas Rangers were raised to hunt down and kill them in a 
preemptive effort. Though less is said about it, the Euroamericans could be as brutal as their 
foes. 

In their choice of weapons the Comanches were initially fortunate. The bow achieved its 


effectiveness in combination with the horse. On the Great Plains they were a deadly 
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combination. In fact, the horse and bow on the high plains proved superior to the muzzle loading 
weapons of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

An often-noted advantage of the bow was the rapidity with which the Indians could shoot 
it from horseback. For example, former Texas Ranger Noah Smithwick wrote of fighting the 
Comanches: "Primitive as the Indian's weapons were, they gave them an advantage over the old 
single barreled, muzzle loading rifle in the matter of rapid shooting, an advantage which told 
heavily in a charge. An Indian could discharge a dozen arrows while a man was loading a gun, 
and if they could draw our fire at once they had us at their mercy unless we had a safe retreat." 
(Hamm, 1994, 119). 

W.B. Parker, writing in 1853 described an effective maneuver, for which the Comanches 
were well known, using their running horses as shields while shooting. "Throwing himself 
entirely on one side of his horse, . . . [the Comanche warrior] will discharge his arrows with the 
utmost rapidity, from beneath the animals neck, whilst at full speed, shielding himself by the 
animals body, and regaining his seat with no effort except the muscles of the leg.” (Hamm, 
1994, 119). 

In addition, to rapid fire, important characteristics of projectile weapons are range, killing 
power, and accuracy. The muzzle loading rifles of the early and mid 19th century were more 
accurate at much greater ranges than the bow but were difficult to shoot accurately from horse 
back. And, atop a very fast horse was the only place where one was likely to get near a 
Comanche warrior in battle. Shooting a rifle accurately requires the shooter to line up his sights, 
hold on the target, and gently squeeze the trigger. The Indians who had used them from early 
childhood shot bows instinctively and accurately. The act of instinctive shooting has been 


compared to throwing a ball, one looks at the target and shoots; sights are not needed. 
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Historical antidotes and the success of modern bow hunters attest to the lethal qualities of 
the bow. An arrow kills by cutting and causing internal bleeding rather than by shock as do rifle 
rounds. Army medical reports of the period describe ghastly wounds caused by arrows. The 
limited surgical capabilities of the period made treatment difficult. One of the more notorious 
incidents of the Comanche wars occurred at the Council House in Austin in 1840. The 
Comanches had come under a flag of truce to ransom a number of captives they were holding. 
They brought their women and children with them. When the Texans attempted to arrest the 
Warriors in the Council House a fight broke out. As the Texans were killing the Comanche men 
inside the building, a Comanche child, who had been playing outside in the street, killed a 
passerby, a visiting judge, with what amounted to a toy bow. (Fehrenbach, 328). 

Historians and contemporary accounts from the Texas frontier suggest that the maximum 
effective range of Comanche bows against man-size targets was about fifty yards. Fred Bear the 
moder American sportsman and bow hunter, gives the effective range of a traditionally 
constructed modern bow as sixty yards for big (deer size) game. Given the ability of the horse to 
neutralize the rifle's accuracy advantage, this was range enough; the bow was the superior 
weapon. The Texas Rangers had little luck with the Comanches in the early years of the conflict. 

The following story of an early Ranger/Comanche encounter is typical and instructive of 
Comanche tactics and the use of the bow. In 1839, while moving west up the Little River, south 
of Parker's Fort, Captain John Bird accompanied by fifty Texas Rangers encountered a 
Comanche hunting party numbering about twenty. Bird attacked and the Comanches ran, easily 
keeping just ahead of their pursuers. After awhile Bird noticed that the fleeing Indians seemed to 


be growing more numerous. Suddenly alarmed, he turned his troop around in retreat. He had 
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made a nearly fatal error. The Comanches, now numbering about two hundred turned and 
pursued the Rangers, filling the sky with arrows. 

The Rangers survived only because they were able to reach a nearby ravine. Here they 
took cover and used their rifles to keep the Indians at a distance, always keeping some of the 
weapons loaded in case of an assault. The Comanches could have easily overrun and destroyed 
the whole company, but only at a cost in lives that was unacceptable to any Comanche leader. 
After hovering about the Rangers in anger for awhile the Indians went back to hunting. Seven 
Rangers, including Captain Bird were dead or dying. The Rangers could claim victory as they 
had stood off a superior force, but the results were Pyrrhic. The demoralized Rangers left in 
retreat. The Comanches, still annoyed, went on to conduct retaliatory raids all along the frontier. 
(Fehrenbach, 312 ). 

But the bow’s days were numbered. The European answer to the Indian's superiority in 
arms lay in the technology of the industrial revolution. While each Comanche man made his 
own weapons at a considerable investment of time and energy, the Texans had Samuel Colt. 
Colt, a Connecticut gunsmith, had developed a pistol using a revolving cylinder that could fire 
six rounds before reloading was required. 

Until the Rangers learned of it, he was having difficulty in selling the new device. The 
early Colt models had drawbacks. They were too light in caliber and required disassembly for 
reloading. This made reloading them on horseback impractical. Nevertheless, they were 
effective. With these early repeating arms the Texans won their first victories over the 
Comanches who were initially taken by surprise by the weapon which shot many times. The 


revolver became an icon of the American west. 
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The revolver and subsequent developments in repeating firearms gave the Euroamericans 
superior weapons, but not quick victory. The Comanches acquired firearms, but never 
abandoned the bow completely. For example, sometime in the mid-eighteen-sixties, a young 
Quanah Parker was part of a raiding party seeking to elude a local cavalry unit. They had with 
them with about a hundred and fifty stolen horses. Attempting to cross the Red River with the 
herd, they were overtaken. Quanah, acting as a rear guard, rode full tilt at the nearest of the 
oncoming riders. Slipping to the side of his horse, he drew his bow. Ata distance of about 
hundred feet, the trooper aimed and fired his pistol and Quanah released his arrow. The pistol 
ball missed, grazing Quanah’s leg. His arrow struck the soldier in the shoulder, slowing the 
pursuit. The army declined to cross the river, and the raiders escaped with their plunder. 
(Neeley, 71-72). 

Comanche resistance was to continue until the 1870s although the result was never in 
doubt. The destruction of the buffalo by the hide hunters was the final act of the struggle. After 
the last Comanches surrendered in 1875 the frontier advanced rapidly, and cattle ranches quickly 
covered the Texas plains. 

As for Quanah Parker he survived and even prospered in defeat. His transition from one 
culture to another was impressive. He became a successful businessman and an eloquent 
spokesman and leader of the Comanche people in their dealings with the federal government. 
His leadership and political skills brought him into contact with many of the influential persons 
of the age, including President Theodore Roosevelt. Much has been written about this portion of 
his life and he comes across as an exceptional individual, insightful, humorous, and generous to 


those in need. He appears to have been a person well worth knowing. He died of heart failure 
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on February 11, 1911. He had seven wives and twenty-five grand children. To one of these 
grandchildren, he may have given a bow he once made. 

To date, the authors have made several efforts to confirm museum’s provenance of the 
bow, with some success. The museum’s records, cited above, mention a Mr. Nash as the donor 
of the bow which he received from his uncle who in turn had received it from a grandson of 
Quanah Parker named Pinkey. Attempts to locate the correct Mr. Nash in Ponca City proved 
unsuccessful. In an attempt to identify Pinkey, which was assumed to be a nickname for the 
grandson, the authors consulted the files of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and various 
biographies of Quanah Parker. None of these sources, however, provided information on the 
nicknames of Parker’s many grandchildren. 

Finally, in 2002 the authors contacted Comanche Tribal Headquarters near Lawton 
Oklahoma and spoke with Mr. Jim Arterberry the Tribe’s Environmental Protection Officer, who 
also handles cultural affairs. Mr. Arterberry made inquires and determined that Pinkey was the 
nickname name of James M. Cox. Mr. Arterberry also identified the Nash name as being 
associated with other donations of Comanche artifacts. 

Mr. Cox it turned out was indeed a grandson of Quanah Parker. Like his famous 
grandfather, Cox also served as a leader of the Comanche people. He was elected Tribal 
Chairman in 1976, and was a major force in building the current Comanche tribal complex, and 
establishing a plan for the preservation of Comanche culture. His accomplishments are 
discussed in the preface of Neeley’s biography of Parker cited above. Unfortunately, Mr. Cox 
died in 2000, about the time the authors became interested in the bow. Efforts are under way to 
contact Mr. Cox’s son who, it is hoped, may be able to provide further information on the origin 


of the bow. 
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CULTURAL IDENTITY: MORE THAN MYTH, KITH, OR 


MUD 
Stella S. Thompson 


Identity, reduced to its most basic element, the self, remains a study in embedded cultural 
images. Questions related to my own geographical roots came to the surface during a 
conversation with Rachel, a friend who lives in Pennsylvania. Knowing that I am an 
Oklahoman, her serious inquiry was, “How can you bear to live in a place where you can’t get 
above things—for a better perspective?” 

I suddenly saw my home state through Rachel’s eyes. Oklahoma became more than the 
familiar, friendly nest of my childhood, my comfortable vantage point for viewing the world. 
Through Rachel’s eyes, I saw that childhood niche as a flat, brown, small state characterized by 
oil fields and scrub brush. Rachel’s uninviting imagery, the product of a cross-country trip, with 
Oklahoma being located along a line that marked the shortest distance between two points. The 
context of the question and Rachel’s tone suggested more than geography or topography. 

Culture, physical or intellectual, is one of those words that continuously redefines itself 
through psychological, literary, and geographical nuances. Culture refers to an act of purposeful 
cultivation of specific qualities with national and international debates being fueled by the 
complex variations of the term "culture.” Culture shock, a term coined around 1940, 
acknowledges the anxieties produced by these collision of life factors. The jolting encounters 
may be personal, local, or global in scale. Rachel’s question marked one of the aftershocks 
created by personal crisis, a divorce that had required a redefinition of personal identity. 

Like Rachel, I grew up defined as an integral part of place and family. The people, the 


land, the large oak that supported my childhood swing were vital elements of that identity. My 
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self-definition included Aunt Mary, Uncle Ed, cousins Ettie and Carolyn, Dad and Mom, and of 
course the teachers who taught me to read and count in the small-town and rural Oklahoma 
schools. Our geography classes hinted at the fluid existence of a larger culture beyond those 
familiar boundaries, but being part of a small rural community, represented by an even smaller 
dot on the US map, provided a stable identity. Being an Oklahoman was a simple identifier that 
sorted friends into the same categories. 

More recently, newscasters have raised questions that continue to provoke a redefinition 
of culture and personal identity. Reports of bombs and missiles, like Rachel’s, have 
reinterpreted my childhood perception of heritage, as viewed through other eyes. 
Photojournalists have frozen frames of culture that enable me to revise, to “see again,” my 
familiarly transparent cultural identity. 

My explorations of Oklahoma’s culture have become more complex than the repetition of 
childhood stories, more challenging than untangling memories of the fragrance of dried prairie 
grass and memories of the cozy atmosphere of stormy evenings. Those memories of autumn 
fields and lamps casting friendly shadows recreate the mysterious sense of a security culturally 
embedded by a father who was not frightened by storms, who calmly studied the funneling 
clouds before making a decision regarding our family’s safety from the storm. 

We tend to interpret crises through personal history, and there are certain advantages to 
having weathered a few localized storms. A local culture’s casual myths and histories inspire 
courage or humor. Knowing who caught the biggest fish may not be culturally essential to a 
community, but understanding how that knowledge bonds individuals and generations is 


essential to the future of any culture. Fishing lures have never interested me, but stories told by a 
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community’s fisher folk always catch my attention because they generally say important things 
about that culture’s values. 

“Tt’?s who you know” is a familiar statement of influence in political circles, meaning that 
having a network is politically important, but, in speaking of culture, a network of friends and a 
shared persona is more than politically significant. Heritage is best understood through a 
people’s historical myths and stereotyping, the over-simplifications of an area’s basic truths. 
Oklahoma became a state in 1907 and is a land “where the wind comes sweeping down the 
plains.” The state was populated by the hardy descendants of Native Americans and pioneer 
emigrants who settled the nation’s midwest and southwest. Oklahoma’s central lowland, western 
high plains, and eastern hilly plateau, with its moderate climate, extensive farmland, and 
livestock herds, give the state a rural reputation. 

Rachel’s observation concerning Oklahoma’s topography significantly influenced her 
perception of the state but, unfortunately, did not permit her to analyze other factors. In a 
community consisting of families, like Pinto, or a small town on the fringes of a larger one, like 
Lone Grove, or a city, like Tulsa, getting to know the residents is a significant cultural factor in 
“getting above things—for a better perspective.” Oklahoma is a friendly state, and, whether in 
Stillwater or in Lawton, in Shattuck or Rush Springs, acquaintances smilingly point visitors or 
new residents to the nearest post office, the town’s only shoe repair shop, or stores offering the 
best prices for lettuce, furniture, or tires. Tragedy has repeatedly underscored this 
accommodating trait throughout Oklahoma’s history. 

In the 1930s the “black blizzards” of the Dust Bowl destroyed the state’s wheat and 
farms. More recently, tornadoes, floods, and the tragic bombing of the Murrah Building have 


destroyed property and lives, raising complex cultural issues, but through these crises 
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Oklahomans have discovered that tragedy can be a positive catalyst, enhancing self and global 
perspectives. The nation’s media archives have noted the state’s ability to “get above things— 
for a better perspective.” 

Footage and photos record numerous extraordinary acts of Oklahoma’s ordinary people 
in moments of crisis. Rachel’s dominating images of Oklahoma, its oil wells, and stories about 
the downsizing of the state’s oil industry remind me that identity reconstruction always involves 
personal or national readjustments. Like Rachel’s earlier concept of herself, as a homemaker, a 
person who would have children and remain at home, the identity of a state or a nation must shift 
to meet the crisis and readjust to the new circumstances. 

The word kith, or acquaintance, assumed new meaning for me one ordinary day in a 
shopping mall in another state where I suddenly realized that I could shop all day anywhere in 
the mall and not meet anyone who would know my name. Remembering that crowded mall, I 
better understood Rachel’s question about getting above a circumstance for a better perspective. 
Personal identity in that community required an adjustment in my relationship to the familiar 
myth, kith, and mud of my community in the southwest. In that mall, I also observed that 
reconstructing a cultural identity involves subtle proximity preferences, complex psychological 
negotiations, and unique pacing patterns in the formation of friendships. These adaptations, 
matters of routine in a familiar community, were more challenging in a place where the cultural 
contours were, like the contours of the land, still undiscovered and lacking perspective. 

On the day of the bombing of the Murrah Building, I stood in the halls of the university 
where I was teaching and watched students and faculty embrace each other or quietly comfort 
individuals with family members scheduled to be in the Murrah Building that day. Groups 


hovered near the TV in the lobby. Many of these students and teachers had never shared a 
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classroom and did not know the other person’s name. During the earliest news releases, even 
before the full devastation was reported, the compassion of these strangers was palpable. Ninety 
miles from the disaster in Oklahoma City, the unifying consequences of a shared culture were 
evident, and notable among the archived news stories related to that event are comments 
describing such moments. 

When I identify myself as an Oklahoman, I do so knowing that my cultural heritage 
consists of stories and memories. Among the baggage that makes me who I am are numerous 
images: of a swing suspended from a strong oak tree, firmly planted in soil softened to fine 
powder by the cows grazing nearby, serene images from the musical that defines the state 
internationally, and hundreds of other simpler images linked to friends and family. 

Friends and new acquaintances’ comments are currently less often related to the 
Oklahoma City bombing or to the musical celebrating the state’s heritage, and generally include 
connections to the disappearance of the twin towers of the World Trade Center or to the nation’s 
war on terror. In the US, local communities seem to have stepped closer to each other, 
emphasizing their national identity, forming a more global culture through shared tragedy. 

From my Texas balcony, I see many American flags aggressively affirming unity, and I 
remember similar symbols, media clips of the nation’s shared resources, aiding the 
reconstruction of a wounded identity. There is a stubborn quality in the human spirit that resists 
geographical markers. Like world war scenarios, with opposing troops in separate trenches 
singing the same carols in separate languages, our stories frequently create unifying myths with 
more inclusive boundaries. Truths, even those understood from different perspectives, create 


community. 
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Culture shock is after all a question of perspective. Rachel and I, in our differing 
circumstances, students and faculty watching reports of the Murrah bombing, and individuals 
meeting at Ground Zero of the World Trade Center created momentary communities, where a 
mutual understanding of crisis and perspective shaped identity and culture. Those moments and 
similar positive moments, celebrating individual or shared successes, also create culture, making 
a community of individuals more than a dot on a state or world map. 

I should write Rachel a long letter, explaining the admirable traits of Oklahoma. My 
letter would, of course, say more about Oklahoma’s people than about its topography. 
Remembering Rachel’s grimace and her gestures illustrating her concept of the state’s flatness, I 
would like to give her a new image of my home. I want her to see a people who value their land 
and the structures sheltering their distinctive culture, but also a people accustomed to rising from 
the rubble of those structures, with an even stronger cultural identity. I would like to invite 
Rachel to get above things for a better perspective by viewing Oklahoma from the Arbuckles, the 
Wichitas, or the Kiamichi, but even from these high points she would be unable to identify the 
secret of Oklahoma’s extraordinary culture. The state’s most valuable resource is not its 
topography, but its people, individuals who have set a standard in their understanding that an 


enduring heritage is more than myth, or kith, or mud. 
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THE CULT OF THE ORGASM AS ROMANTIC MYSTICISM 
Christi A. Foist 


A woman reared equally on Catholicism and wicca was attempting to describe to me her 
position regarding religion, which took on the form of a typical opposition. “I’m not religious, 
but I’m very spiritual,” she said, echoing the title of Robert Fuller’s book. A major part of this 
spirituality, apparently, was her recent marriage, which she described as something 
“sanctimonious.” “If I screw this up,” she said, “What does that say? What’s left?” 

Her view on marriage and romantic relationships, I would like to suggest, is not 
something unique. In fact, it seems to be a growing phenomenon on the American religious 
scene, whereby finding the right relationship is equated with a kind of secular but nonetheless 
spiritual salvation. This paper examines the way that message is transmitted in various cultural 
forms, particularly film, and how this has contributed to its acceptance in American society. It 
concludes with a brief discussion of what I argue is a functional “cult of the orgasm” and the 
connection this has to the “relationship equals salvation” doctrine. 

The longing for a destiny is nowhere stronger than in our 
romantic life. All too often forced to share our bed with those who 
cannot fathom our soul, can we not be forgiven if we believe 
ourselves fated to stumble one day upon the man or woman of our 
dreams? Can we not be excused a certain superstitious faith in a 
creature who will prove the solution to our relentless yearnings? 
And though our prayers may never be answered, though there may 
be no end to the dismal cycle of mutual incomprehension, if the 


heavens should come to take pity on us, then can we really be 
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expected to attribute the encounter with this prince or princess to 
mere coincidence? Or can we not for once escape rational censure 
and read it as nothing other than an inevitable part of our romantic 
destiny?! 


So writes Alain de Botton in the opening paragraph of his 1993 novel, On Love. 


Theoretical Framework 

In a similar vein, Margaret Miles has said of Jane Campion’s film, The Piano, “In the 
film, as in twentieth-century secularism, a religion of romantic love has replaced religion as the 
force that creates and attracts commitment. Salvation through romance has replaced Christian 


*? This paper argues that such a 


salvation and occupies its place in the film’s cultural psyche. 
religion of romance occupies not just the “cultural psyche” of that film, but also much of 
American society. It is related to the secularization Miles mentions that movies are able to exert 
a religious influence on our culture, and in turn to underscore the message that salvation has a 
human form, not a divine one, and that spirituality need not involve a supernatural being. 

Miles, however, is reluctant to grant that film in general ever achieves a fully religious 
status in the lives of movie-goers. The most she concedes is a “tremendous quasireligious 
power,” though movies frequently address that “perennial religious question’ of values and 
how we should live. In fact, she says “the representation and examination of values and moral 
commitments does not presently occur most pointedly in churches, synagogues, or mosques, but 


995 


before the eyes of ‘congregations’ in movie theaters.” What she is talking about, of course, is 


the impact of secularization. 
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Rodney Stark and William Bainbridge have also discussed the trend of secularization in 
A Theory of Religion, which relies on a rational-choice model of human behavior. According to 
their definition, religion can be viewed in economic terms as a kind of supplier that deals in the 
ineffable goods they term “compensators,” which may frequently take the form of explanations 
or promised rewards. Because “religion primarily deals in very general compensators,” they 
claim, “the chief foes of religion will be alternate cultural systems that not only provide many 
rewards beyond religion’s scope but also offer competing general explanations.”° However, the 
only such competitors they identify are politics and science. 

Using Miles, I would like to argue that the media culture of movies constitutes a very 
important third cultural system within Stark and Bainbridge’s framework. And one of the most 
persistent messages it offers, as I will demonstrate, is the notion that a romantic relationship 
constitutes some kind of salvation. The primary example of this considered will be the recent 
movie Serendipity, although I will also discuss the significance of our tendency to valorize the 


orgasm. 


Religion in Serendipity 

Serendipity is neither the best-made film you are likely to see, nor a movie that has 
garnered dramatic box-office success, despite earnings of more than $50 million within the first 
13 weeks on the charts.’ But it is a movie that attaches profound religious importance to the 
search for a soul mate which draws its two main characters together. After a chance meeting at 
the Waldorf Astoria “a few years ago,” Jonathon and Sara are compelled by seemingly trifling 
coincidences to seek each other out, despite the imminence of their respective marriages to other 


people. Although little is done to demonstrate either the basis for their profound attraction to 
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each other or the inherent flaws in their current relationships, each becomes convinced that they 
are being inexorably drawn together. In explaining his renewed quest to find Sara to best friend 
Dean, for example, Jonathon says, “The universe keeps revealing her to me.” And when Sara 
explains dragging her friend Eve to New York on the premise of a birthday present, she recalls, 
“Tt was like in that moment, the whole universe existed just to bring us together. That’s why I’m 
here.” 

Earlier Eve had said, “I thought you were through with all this New Age bullshit ... like 
feng shui and all that crap.” But although viewers have seen Sara reverse her initial star-eyed 
belief in destiny by discouraging a young patient from believing in soul mates, by movie’s end 
her faith has been restored and she and Jonathon have successfully abandoned both their fiancés 
in response to fate’s gentle nudging. 

But the point of the movie, clearly, is to do more than just tell a feel-good love story. It is 
also to feel good about believing in romantic destiny. The director goes to great pains revealing 
the tiniest details of just how close Jon and Sara so often are to each other. At the end of their 
first meeting, Sara pushes Jon into a different elevator, telling him to randomly pick a floor. If 
they pick the same one, it will mean they were meant to meet again. And they do—as the viewer 
sees—but circumstances conspire to prevent their meeting, in the form of a small boy dressed as 
a devil. Later on, Sara sits on the very same bench that Jonathon had sat in, and even discovers 
the gum he’d stuck on the seat back—all the while her soul mate’s father is playing golf down 
below, if only she knew it. The capper, though, is that Sara’s friend Eve proves to know 
Jonathon’s fiancé Halley, who invites them both to the wedding. Neither Jonathon nor Sara ever 


discovers these details in the movie, so clearly the only purpose for including them is to convince 
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the viewer that a powerful force is indeed bent on drawing these two virtual strangers together 
yet again. 

But it is not just this particular film that creates that impression of an ordered, purpose- 
driven universe. Even the grammar of film narrative itself helps to create this impression, as I 
will shortly demonstrate—and it is largely for this reason I argue that Miles does not go far 
enough in assigning a merely “quasireligious” influence to film. Her reason for that cautious 
determination is that she defines religion as “the articulation of a sense of relatedness—among 
individuals, within families, communities, and societies, and with the natural world.’* She 
acknowledges movies can play a powerful role in imaging the possibilities within our 
relationships, but rejects the notion that films function iconically (which she considers to be a 
test for whether or not they “act religiously”). The locus of power, she says, lies in “the 
recurrence of similar images across films [which] weaves those images into the fabric of the 
common life of American society... Filmic conventions, of which most spectators are never 
consciously aware, cumulatively affect Americans’ self-esteem, expectations, attitudes, and 
behavior in relationships.” 

It is my contention that one of the most important of those conventions is the narrative 
structure of film itself, although Miles tends to look more at certain plot devices and stock 
characters. She does, however, quote scholar Noel Carroll on the role of narrative in film: “The 
action in movies, ... unlike most of the action we encounter outside our cinemas, is imbued with 
heightened sense, direction, intelligibility.'° A successful narrative tells you, literally, everything 
you want to know about the action being depicted.”'' And Miles herself states that when 
viewing a movie, “We initially agree to believe that the camera omits nothing essential to the 


film.”'* Thus, although Miles does not explicitly note this, the grammar of film is such that 
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making sense of life and the events which fill it becomes a task that all but the most visually 
illiterate viewer can conduct with ease—even unconsciously. 

In film, at least, life is generally simple, and any failure to achieve meaningful, 
significant connection for all the parts of the work is a fault generally laid at the director’s door. 
To at least some degree, then, movies suggest that life should just as easily reveal its order to our 
diligently inquiring eyes—although of course we know better than to suppose that is really true. 
Or do we? 

In his novel On Love, from which I have already quoted, Alain de Botton explains the 
religious zeal with which we pursue the hope that life is bent on ordering our romantic destiny: 

Surrounded by chaos, we are understandably led to temper the full 
horror of contingency by suggesting that certain things happen to us 
because they have to, thereby giving the mess of life a sustaining 
purposiveness and direction. Though the dice may roll any number of 
ways, we frantically draw up patterns of necessity, never more than when 
it is the inevitability that one day we will fall in love. We are forced to 
believe that this meeting with our redeemer, objectively haphazard and 
hence unlikely, has been prewritten in a scroll slowly unwinding in the 
sky, and that time must therefore eventually [however reticent it has been 
till now] reveal to us the figure of our chosen one. What lies behind this 
tendency to read things as part of a destiny? Perhaps only its opposite, the 
anxiety of contingency, the fear that the little sense there is in our lives is 
merely created by ourselves, that there is no scroll [and hence no 


preordained face awaiting] and that what may or may not be happening to 
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us ... has no sense beyond what we choose to attribute to it—in short, the 

anxiety that there is no God to tell our story and hence to assure our 

loves." 
If there is, indeed, this persistent anxiety, it has a great deal with secularism. In his book, Public 
Religions in the Modern World, Jose Casanova remarks that “like modern science, capitalist 
markets and modern state bureaucracies manage to function ‘as if? God would not exist.” 

And so, one might add, have the movies. As Serendipity demonstrates, films often rely 
on the assumption that there is some impersonal force behind world events interested in ordering 
even the smallest details of our lives so as to secure our individual happiness. And one of the 
main occasions for witnessing this, according to the movies, is the secular redemption brought 
about by romantic relationships, as I have said. 

Certainly, as Miles takes up at length, movies have little compunction addressing 
relationship norms or presenting models for living, but this is rarely done in connection with 
some higher being or personal spirit—i.e., in the framework of a traditional religious institution. 
Indeed, although Serendipity bandies about the issue of human agency versus some formless 
predestining force, there is never any reference made to any of the religious traditions which 
have also explored that question. Nor is there much connection acknowledged between the 
impersonal yet benevolent force that brings Jonathon and Sara together, and the concept of rita, 
for example, in Hinduism. Aside from an extra dressed as a rabbi in one scene, and passing 
mention of God toward the end, the primary religious movement referenced is the New Age. 

Even this, however, is scorned at various points, and perhaps because of the zeal attached 
to something acknowledged as religious in certain respects. As Molly Shannon’s character Eve 


puts it, “That’s what happens when people get hooked on the New Age life—they end up sitting 
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at home, burning candles, waiting for Mr. Right.” Later on, she tries to dissuade Sara from her 
renewed belief in “the idea that life is all part of a master plan designed to lead us to our soul 
mate.” The point of life, she says, is “so that you make mistakes—and if you’re smart enough, 
you learn from your mistakes. Life isn’t some elaborate stage play .... Life is a mess; it’s chaos 
personified.” But as becomes clear moments later, all this is just a foil for the point we’re 
supposed to get: Eve has gotten it all wrong. For at the very moment she finishes her rationalist 
pep talk, the waiter brings their change, which only the viewer recognizes as the long-awaited $5 
bill on which Jonathon wrote his number at the beginning of the movie. Sara had exchanged it 
for a pack of Certs, telling him that when he heard her voice on the phone because the number 
had come back to her finally, “Then you’ll believe in fate, won’t you?” So belief in fate is good, 
because it doesn’t require one to worry about who or what might behind the master plan, and 
because that’s just how the world works—at least in Serendipity. But belief in something 
religious like the New Age or feng shui—something that might involve supernatural beings— 


well, that’s a little loopy, and we can all see where that will get you. 


The Reception of the Message 

Now at this point I have been talking mostly about particular cultural products and some 
of the messages they disseminate. Just because such ideas are being circulated, however, does 
not of course mean that people necessarily buy into the notion that a kind of salvation can be 
found by meeting one’s soul mate. But Serendipity was hardly a flop, as I said—even if it won’t 
be making the record books any time soon. And Miles claims that’s important. She argues that 
films succeed financially when they resonate with the public in addressing or resolving a 


particular problem that has weighed on the social psyche.'° Although it is debatable whether 
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Serendipity succeeds in this regard, clearly there are significant attempts to sort out what makes 
relationships work, and whether or not life has a larger coherence and meaning. 

But Miles also holds that movies—and especially the conventions which permeate 
them—are significant because of the fact that such cultural products are part of “how a society 
represents itself to itself.”'° As she puts it, “the pulse of a society, its interests and longings, its 
fears and anxieties, can be taken by examining its repetitive self-representations.”'’ Whether or 
not many Americans indeed think the right romantic relationship is the key to happiness in life 
may be difficult to say quantitatively, but certainly they are often represented as adhering to that 
faith. Both Sex in the City and Ally McBeal, to name two rather popular TV shows, frequently 
revolve around the theme of their characters’ as-yet unfulfilled search for a soul mate. 

And in its 2001 “State of our Unions” report, the National Marriage Project found that 
among the single adults they had surveyed, nearly 90 percent were in agreement with the 
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statement, “There is a special person, a soul mate, waiting for you somewhere out there. 
the same time, the survey found that less than half the single adults queried considered 
compatibility of religious beliefs and persuasion to be an important factor in choosing a spouse.” 
Speculating on the nature of this finding, the authors wrote: 
Although young adults seek a deep spiritual connection through 

marriage, they are not necessarily looking to marry someone who shares 

their own religion. .... Indeed, the popular soul-mate ideal may be a 

substitute for more traditional religious understandings of marriage. Ina 

secular society, where sex has lost its connection to marriage and also its 


sense of mystery, young people may be attracted to the soul-mate ideal 


because it endows intimate relationships with a higher spiritual, though 
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not explicitly religious, significance.”’ ... There is nothing historically 
new in the desire for lasting friendship in marriage ... [but that ideal] may 
be evolving into a more exalted and demanding standard of a spiritualized 


: 21 
union of souls 


The Cult of the Orgasm 

Clearly we are a society in search of relational fulfillment, a fact perhaps nowhere more 
clearly demonstrated than in our valorization of the orgasm. Consider, for example, the 
controversial but long-lived Herbal Essences campaign revolving around the coyly insinuated 
sexual benefits of its ever-expanding product line (although I have yet to see spots where a 
woman starts moaning over the line of candles recently added). Whether or not most people 
actually believe that washing one’s hair can be a sexual experience, Herbal Essences has 
nevertheless become the leading shampoo in the country,” and the ad campaign has been on TV 
airwaves for more than five years. Certainly that would not be possible unless it were plausible 
to posit the orgasm as one of the supreme experiences in life. 

And yet the Herbal Essences commercials repeatedly depict orgasms as being prompted 
by stimuli far from the bedroom, though having a handful of men wash your hair apparently 
doesn’t hurt. In that sense, the ads advocate orgasm as an end in itself, largely divorced from the 
relational contexts that might otherwise enable such an experience. And yet it seems that this is 
little more than a second-best scenario: perhaps one gets off in the shower only because no one 
else can do the job properly. Or as a friend put, ““The auto-erotic is the desire for the erotic.” 
Whether or not self-induced orgasms indicate a desire for something else (although I think they 


do), orgasms are certainly something we desire, whatever the stimulus. In fact, a recent search 
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on bn.com, for books with the keyword “orgasm,” yielded 118 titles known to have been 
published—of which 43 had been written in the last 5 years. 

The topic in most of these books, naturally, excepting a few addressed to gay men, was 
female sexuality and the elusive female orgasm. Part of the increasing interest in this topic is 
undoubtedly the success of feminism in bringing attention to female sexuality. And to that end, 
there are of course the expected books about vibrators and masturbation. But that doesn’t change 
the fact that self-induced sexual experiences have the least mystery of all. The challenge is in 
figuring out how to make someone else scream. And to the extent that orgasm requires mutual 
stimulation, to the extent that it may even occur simultaneously, it’s a kind of seal-of-authenticity 
that the partners have figured something out about each other’s desires and how to satisfy 
them—which is of course a fairly intimate kind of knowledge. This is aptly demonstrated in the 
movie What Women Want, for example, by a pivotal scene depicting the tryst of Nick Marshall 
(Mel Gibson’s character) with the coffee-stand girl played by Marisa Tomei. Things are going 
well until he discovers, through his temporary ability to hear women’s thoughts, that she’s 
thinking, “Why doesn’t he just start doing it already so I can fake it?” 

This, of course, is a disaster of colossal proportions for a man with an over-healthy ego. 
All of a sudden he realizes that perhaps his long-assured techniques of love-making are not so 
great at all. Perhaps he really hasn’t figured out what it takes to produce genuine intimacy of any 
kind—even—vparticularly in bed. Certainly he has no illusions that this woman, with whom he 
had unsuccessfully flirted for so long, is his soul mate, but if the sex can’t always be meaningful, 
at least we'd like it to be good—tright? As another friend put it, if he’s not in a situation where 


they can make love, at least the woman better give good head. This he conceded was a terribly 
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selfish position, but it also reveals the connection between our obsession with orgasms and the 
search for a soul mate that I have only alluded to so far. 

In a way, America’s obsession with the orgasm is like our obsession with pictures of 
loved ones. Both indicate the presence of an absence, to which we nevertheless turn, time and 
again, because it’s the closest thing we have to the thing that’s not really there but what we truly 
want. The picture stands before us as a material reality because the loved one once did too, 
rather than just the memory he or she is presently. Thus, the photograph is now the object of 
desire and attention because the real loved one—who has flesh and multiple dimensions and a 
body we can touch with more than our eyes—is no longer here. So it is with the orgasm. It 
becomes a thing of conquest primarily when it does not follow spontaneously from intimate 
relations with those we love. And interestingly, the quality of sex in the media is often an issue 
more in the relationships depicted as tangential than those which are central to the story. 

Those of you who saw What Women Want will recall that Marisa Tomei’s character is 
largely peripheral, in that Nick Marshall ends up with the woman played by Helen Hunt—with 
whom he is never shown having sex. But it’s not necessary to show that dimension of the 
relationship, because the viewer is more interested in his development into a person who can 
relate to women more than just sexually, even if that comes, in part, through a jolting realization 
during sex. What this implies, basically, is (to put it rather crudely) the difference between 
fucking and making love. The point of one is getting off, whereas the other is about 
communicating the love and affection that characterize the relationship as a whole—which may 
quite often result in a more spontaneous orgasm than the kind one stalks as if hunting an animal. 
And even Moe Szyslak, bartender on The Simpsons, knows this. Overheard arranging for an 


escort, Moe impatiently answers the question of to where he wishes to be escorted, ““Where? To 
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Orgasmville!” To the extent that these cultural products are indeed a representation of our 
society to itself, they reveal that sex is most at the center of our anxieties when it is the definitive 
substance of our relationships. It is when little else provides a sense of closeness and connection 
that we turn with special urgency to the orgasm. 

Hence all the anxiety over orgasms that are faked, or (as on a recent Ally McBeal 
episode) produced by vibrating massage chairs and other inanimate objects. If orgasms are not 
always produced by human means, or sex doesn’t result in that ultimate release, the possibilities 
are diminished that sex could be that last bastion of transcendence and spirituality which we, the 
functional atheists that secularization leaves us, so desperately need to encounter in and through 
each other. 

Finally, then, the valorization of the orgasm is significant because of the extent to which 
it is a transcendent, ecstatic experience. Religion has often been the source of such experiences, 
as demonstrated by the mystic visions of Theresa of Avila, for one. But given the conditions of 
secularism already described, and an increasing ignorance of the richness of traditional religious 
institutions, what source of ecstasy is left most people besides the orgasm? After all, in a world 
that functionally operates on atheistic terms throughout most of its supposedly separate and 
autonomous spheres, where else can one logically encounter transcendence without engaging in 
cognitive dissonance? What kind of ecstasy is left us, even, but that which occurs in sexual 
release? Orgasm is one of the few out-of-body experiences left us that does not contradict the 
often-atheistic tenets of science, the market, and the media. And, significantly, when it occurs 
spontaneously and not as the end to which means were directed, it generally depends on a 


relational context. 
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Repeatedly throughout, I have implied that this attitude toward romance and orgasms is 
primarily an American phenomenon. This point is underscored by Susan Starr Sered’s comment 
in Priestess, Mother, Sacred Sister about “the symbolic separation between women’s sexuality 
and fertility in many cultures.””> Writing about typical Western responses to the practice of 
female circumcision, she says, “In Africa we see that sexuality and fertility are ritually detached, 
and preference is given to fertility. I suggest that in the United States this separation has taken 
the unusual form of preference for sexuality and a general devaluation of fertility. The American 
penchant for both pornography and hysterectomies is the mirror image of Sande 


clitoridectomy.””* 


It is because of this attitude that we tend to perceive sex as culminating in the 
orgasm rather than in the birth of a child. But then, that is of course usually how the movies 
depict it as well—cut to the satisfied morning after, rather than cut to the delivery room. 

One consequence of this is that romantic relationships and marriage are seen as an end in 
themselves—as all of the foregoing implies—rather than as the base of society and something 
that may quite naturally spill over into the formation of new lives which expand the circle of two 
into a family. This trend is lamented by the National Marriage Project, which reported a 
“weakened link between marriage and child rearing,” that they considered one of the most 
significant findings of the report. Less than 20 percent of the adults in their survey agreed that 


the main purpose of marriage was procreation, and almost half considered it acceptable to raise a 


child while unmarried.” 


Conclusion 
What this points to, I suggest, is a growing trend toward what Alain de Botton calls 


“romantic mysticism”—a kind of secular spirituality rooted in the search for a soul mate, with 
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whom relationship will bring harmony and a kind of salvation. Although the implications of this 
for coming generations are not necessarily promising, it is interesting to note the success of two 
movies that do not entirely keep with the movie convention of portraying the right relationship as 
a kind of salvation. My Best Friend’s Wedding, for example, while subverting the convention 
whereby the woman gets her man, nevertheless made nearly $127 million in domestic sales.”° 

Not surprisingly, a movie which more seriously challenged the convention that 
“relationship equals salvation,” High Fidelity, made a far more modest gross of just over $27 
million.*’ But there is perhaps hope for our families in the relative success of such a film. Here 
is the story of a man trying to figure out why his relationships never work out, and struggling 
with his resistance to commitment. But though the relationship with his live-in girlfriend has 
been restored by movie’s end, it is not because he suddenly saw her as his soul mate. Rather, 
when finding himself start to fall for yet another woman, John Cusack’s character stops himself 
finally. “When’s it all going to ... stop? I’m going to jump from rock to rock for the rest of my 
life until there aren’t any rocks left? I’m going to run each time I get itchy feet?””*. And so he 
realizes that the problem with his girlfriend is not their lack of spiritual connection, but the fact 
that things can never again be brand-new for them. And this he decides, in light of all the good 
things he does have with her, is poor grounds for breaking things off yet again. Curiously, his 
consequent marriage proposal is not accepted, full stop, but at least the movie challenges us to 
think about the realism of our expectations regarding love and marriage, and the tension between 
fantasy and reality. 

What it does not do is to join the host of other movies, one in particular of which I have 
discussed, which help perpetuate “romantic mysticism.” As I have tried to show, Margaret 


Miles’ description of movies as societal self-representations 1s particularly apt here, given the 
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functional cult of the orgasm spurred on by Herbal Essences commercials, and the findings of the 
National Marriage Project on our idealization of soul-mate marriages. But in order to understand 
how such an idea has taken hold with such force, it is important to consider the impact of 
secularization, and particularly the way that traditional religious institutions must compete with 
cultural systems such as the science and politics that Stark and Bainbridge mention, and the 
mediated world of film, as I have suggested. In these often God-denying worlds, there is a 


particular appeal to the idea of a secular spirituality, of a religion of romance. 
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THE CHANGING POLITICAL CULTURE IN OKLAHOMA 
Jeff Birdsong 


The Oklahoma political culture is set for a new era. From statehood to the present, 
Oklahoma politics has been heavily influenced by rural legislators, which has helped keep the 
Democratic party in control of the legislature. However, term limits, growing suburbanization, 
and increased populations in certain rural districts will lead to changes in these districts and also 
changes in the type of legislators who represent these districts. As a result, Oklahoma politics in 
the future will focus on issues that benefit urban and suburban districts, often at the expense of 


rural areas in the state. 


Introduction 

Political culture has been referred to as “‘a set of orientations toward a special set of social 
objects and process” (Almond, Verba, 1989, 12). In Oklahoma, the political culture has been 
rural-based despite the demographics that belie such influence. Legislators have been able to 
campaign with a style that focuses primarily on personality and little on policy. However, this 
political culture is starting to wane in the Sooner state. The result will be a culture that will 
become more urban based and policy centered rather than rural based and personality centered. 
Oklahoma political culture is changing because its representation and its representatives are 
changing. New issues face legislators as the population in the state shifts and new laws are 
enacted. This essay is a review on how and why this shift in political culture is taking place, 
what impact the new political culture will have on legislators and the institution of the 


legislature, and what potential conflicts Oklahoma will face with its new political culture. The 
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main conduit in this review of political culture will be the rural, predominately Democratic 
legislator. 

One of the most interesting phenomena of Oklahoma demographics is the location of its 
population. About 70 percent of the population lives in a diagonal corridor about thirty miles 
wide extending from Miami in the northeast to Lawton in the southwest (Morgan, England, & 
Humphreys, 1991, 15). Roughly ten percent of the state’s population can be found northwest of 
this corridor, and the remaining twenty percent can be found in the southeast section. Oklahoma 
is a state with wide-open space, but a rather concentrated population. Increasingly more of the 
residents of the Sooner state make their homes in the two major urban areas, Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, or in the suburbs of these two cities. As the population continues to shift as it has done in 
recent decades, the political power in the state will shift as well. 

The demographic alterations are just part of the changes occurring in Oklahoma that will 
affect the political culture of this state. In fact, the state has had a majority of its population 
reside in non-rural areas since the 1970s (Kirkpatrick, Morgan, & Kielhorn, 1977, 16). The 
state’s legislature, however, has continued to be inordinately controlled by rural legislators. In 
addition to demographics, which would include increased suburbinization and urbanization, 
other factors are now in place that will cause a significant transformation for the legislature and 
for the individuals who become legislators. These factors would be new residents to the state 
moving in lake-homes, primarily in the northeast and southeast regions, term limits, and the 
greater use of media in legislative campaigns. 

Simultaneously, the legislators and the legislature itself are changing. Legislators from 
traditional rural areas cannot campaign in the style that they are used to. Once term limits is in 


place, the urban legislators will gain in their influence over the institution. These changes impact 
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the type of individuals who decide to run for office and also affect the issues of importance in the 
legislature. In greater fashion, political matters of Oklahoma will pit rural areas of the state 
against the suburban and urban areas. These issues, such as the continued legalization of 
cockfighting, will feature a conflict of the traditional (rural) against the modern (urban). Such 
conflicts will, in many ways, transcend the representation of parties and ideology. A study on 
the shifts of a state’s political culture tells us not only why these shifts are taking place but also 
how it will shape future political battles. The cultural alterations taking place in Oklahoma will 
be significant compared to the historical patterns found throughout the state’s existence. These 
changes will mark the third shift in the political structure. The political structure first was 
Democratic and rural dominated (statehood to 1960s) and the second was two-party and 
rural/urban shared power (1960s to present). In the years to come, the political culture will most 


likely be Republican majority and urban dominant. 


Oklahoma Political Structure (Statehood to 1963) 

State organizations of political parties in the United States respond to the localized needs 
of their public. This can cause state organizations of the same party to vary due to the 
differences in history and culture. As a result of its own unique history, Oklahoma has a political 
party structure that developed primarily on its own. The term “culture” implies a shared 
experience. Because no other state has the shared experience like Oklahoma’s, then this state 
could be in a category by itself. The political parties of Oklahoma were developed 
independently of the national parties. Oklahoma historians James Scales and Danney Goble 
(1982) wrote of the isolation of both political parties that was evident during the pre-statehood 


days: “Eastern Democrats, whose number was probably greater than that of the Republicans 
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were systematically excluded from the patronage troughs. As a result, their party long lacked 
purpose, not to mention organization. On the other side, the territory’s Republican party existed 
largely as a distribution center for federal appointments, its activities geared for winning not the 
voter’s approval but the president’s favor. For those reasons, both were isolated from the 
mainstream of the national party battle” (6). 

As the parties developed with the statehood of Oklahoma, one party, the Democratic 
Party, was poised to dominate. The Oklahoma delegation for the constitutional convention 
included one hundred Democrats and only twelve Republicans. Added to the lopsided partisan 
design of the constitution, most Republican officials did not participate in the convention 
because of the “carpetbagger” image that plagued them from the patronage rule of the federal 
government in Oklahoma territory. The constitution that was created put the Democrats in a 
position of power for many years. The Democrats made sure that county governments formed 
during statehood would be the power base for the party for years to come (Morgan & Morgan, 
1977, 90). 

While the Democrats may have been the dominant party, they were not a united party. 
As the Democrats had an overwhelming advantage in Oklahoma politics from the 1930s to the 
1960s, the party found plenty to argue about within its own ranks. Scales and Goble (1982) 
made this observation of the Democrats: “having obliterated their Republican opposition, the 
state party fell victim to the fragmentation of personality cults, even as its national counterpart 
was evolving into a disciplined, if diverse, body” (187). One of the greatest areas of division for 
the Democrats was Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal policy. In fact the division over this policy 
was so deep that it led to a coalition of anti-New Deal Democrats and Republicans, which helped 


elect Republican Ed Moore to the U.S. Senate (Scales & Goble, 1982, 225). 
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Despite occasional success such as with Ed Moore, Oklahoma Republicans, throughout 
the first sixty years of the state’s history, found themselves on the losing end for almost all 
elections. Unlike the states from the old Confederacy, states where one-party Democratic rule 
was also the norm, the ground was always in place for two-party competition in Oklahoma. 
Unfortunately for the Republicans, their success was always stymied by events that were in large 
part beyond their control. The first was the statehood convention that gave Democrats control 
over most county governments and the state legislature for many years. Secondly it was the 
Great Depression and conversely the political success of Franklin Roosevelt during the 1930s. 
Third was the political career Robert S. Kerr. As governor and senator, Kerr did not spend his 
time fighting for the Democratic Party. Instead he was known as “a tireless booster of Oklahoma 
products and industry” (Darcy, 2000, 21). The best description of Kerr would not be a 
Democratic senator from Oklahoma but rather an Oklahoma senator who happened to be a 
Democrat. This left Republicans with a conundrum: “Republicans found it difficult to campaign 
against an incumbent, issue avoiding, Oklahoma booster, in Washington” (Darcy, 2000, 21). 
While this may have been difficult for the Republicans to position themselves against Kerr, it 
was also detrimental for Democrats on the issue of party building. From the legacy of Kerr, 
Democratic officials in Oklahoma have been more concerned with holding office than with the 
policies that could be shaped as a result of having the office. In other words, since Kerr’s 
leadership the greater number of Democratic officials have been more concerned with power for 
power’s sake than with using power to build a party with a purpose. This lack of clarity from 
Democrats and its independence from the national party made the Democrats unique, and has 


helped it survive as the majority party in the state legislature. The weakness in this attitude for 
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state Democrats has been evident in its growing failure to field candidates and its lack of a 


political “bench” for statewide and federal offices. 


The Modern Phase of Oklahoma Politics (1963 to 2002) 

Democratic control of Oklahoma Government began to noticeably erode in the 1960s. 
Scales and Goble (1982) observed how the death of Robert S. Kerr on New Year’s Day of 1963 
coincided with the accelerated decline of power for the Democrats in Oklahoma. At about the 
same time of Kerr’s death, the first Republican governor of Oklahoma, Henry Bellmon, was to 
be inaugurated. Bellmon had taken advantage of another split within Democratic ranks; this time 
the split was between urban and rural factions. This division had grown out of the reform 
movement instigated by the urban-oriented governor from Tulsa J. Howard Edmondson. By 
1962, the year of Bellmon’s victory, the Democrats had sharp divisions along clear urban/rural 
lines with candidate W. Bill Atkinson who represented the urban faction and former governor 
Raymond Gary who represented the old guard against reform and the predominately rural 
faction. This fractious behavior of Democrats finally caught up with them as Bellmon, a tireless 
organizer for Republicans, not only became “the father of modern Sooner Republicanism” but 
also ushered the beginning of two-party politics in Oklahoma (Scales & Goble, 1982, 329). 

With Bellmon’s election, a new structure in the political parties began. The two parties 
shared power but did not compete much against each other. The parties found their domains 
within the state. Republicans increasingly succeeded in federal elections. Oklahoma Democrats 
continued to hold an advantage in party registration, but their members had abandoned their 
national party even before Bellmon’s election and now appeared to abandon their state party. In 


presidential politics, the only Democratic presidential candidates to carry this state since the days 
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of Franklin Roosevelt have been Truman in 1948 and Lyndon Johnson in 1964. Even with his 
landslide in 1964, Johnson won by less than his average margin of victory in Oklahoma than in 
other states where he won. In 1968 Republican Richard Nixon replaced Roosevelt’s victory with 
the greatest margin of victory in Oklahoma, by defeating George McGovern in all seventy-seven 
counties and garnering an amazing seventy-three percent of the vote. The gains made by 
Republicans that have progressed considerably since the 1960s shows the dichotomy of 
Oklahoma politics in this stage: success for Republicans federally and continued success for 
Democrats in the legislature. 

Despite their victories federally, Republicans have yet to take over the legislature. Why 
is this the case? One way to explain this strange political configuration is the difference in rural 
and urban politics. Oklahoma had different dynamics in its rural and urban politics, compared to 
most states. This has made the two parties of Oklahoma not fit the typical patterns found 
nationally for Democrats and Republicans. Sarah McCally Morehouse (1981) described the 
typical groups of support for the two major parties nationally. In most states, Democrats receive 
strong support from the poor, African-Americans, union members, Catholics, and central-city 
dwellers, with marginal support from middle-class suburban voters. Republicans, in contrast, 
receive their support from a combination of nonpoor, White, nonunion families, Protestants, and 
residents outside of the central cities (Morehouse, 1981, 63). Except for the poverty element, 
Oklahoma has the combination that should benefit the Republicans. This combination may 
explain why Republicans have been dominant at the congressional level. The elements 
mentioned by Morehouse that lead to Republican success are found in most southern states that 
have also witnessed a tremendous growth for the Republicans in the last two decades. There is 


one major exception, however, and that is the large percentage of African-Americans that reside 
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in southern states. It is the African-American vote that has kept many southern Democrats in 
congress (Morehouse, 1981, 63). Because Oklahoma does not have a large population of 
African-Americans, the Republican sweep in congress was absolute, at times in the nineties, for 
this state. Democrats have been able to hold on to the legislature in Oklahoma because of the 
distinction of Democrats in the rural areas from the national Democratic Party. 

In most states Democrats get their support from the cities and Republicans from small 
towns and farms (Jewell, 1955, 786). This has not been the situation in Oklahoma. The two 
major cities, Tulsa and Oklahoma City, have been the main areas of support for the Republicans, 
whereas the rural areas of northeastern, southeastern, and southwestern Oklahoma have been 
supportive of the Democrats. The demise of Democratic victories in Oklahoma federal and 
presidential elections was forecasted by its inability to win in the two major cities. In 
presidential elections, for example, Lyndon Johnson in 1964 was the last Democrat to carry 
Oklahoma City, while Franklin Roosevelt in 1936 was the last to carry Tulsa. In gubernatorial 
politics, Republican Frank Keating carried both counties by large numbers in 1994 and 1998. 

Why are the two major cities in Oklahoma so heavily Republican? Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa fit the descriptions by Morehouse on Republican strongholds. Both cities have small 
minority populations, both are predominately Protestant, and while both do have union 
neighborhoods, there are far more nonunion households in both. It can also be said that both 
cities have newspapers that favor Republicans and that the Protestant faiths that dominate are 
fundamentalist or evangelical, which both tend to support the GOP in overwhelming numbers. 
These are all reasons why the cities of Oklahoma do not fit the normal pattern of Democratic 


support that is found in many cities throughout the United States. It is also an indication that as 
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rural Democratic legislators will have a weakened grip on the state, as this paper will suggest, the 


Republicans will gain control as the cities and suburbs increase their clout in Oklahoma. 


The Demographic Shift 

Until recently the political culture in Oklahoma has been rural dominant. Oklahoma may 
be considered a rural state, even though demographically it is not. Since statehood, Democrats 
have received, certainly in legislative races, a great deal of support in rural areas. Democratic 
legislative candidates may win in rural sections of Oklahoma because they are more conservative 
than their national party. For example, the Democratic legislature has never voted to allow 
liquor by the drink or gambling on horses, of which both practices were approved by the people 
through referendums, not legislation. In addition, the Oklahoma legislature has required schools 
to provide only sexually transmitted disease (STD) and/or HIV/AIDS education and have not 
required sexuality education as have many states (Donovan, 1998). On gay rights, Oklahoma is 
one of sixteen states that still have sodomy laws that prohibit consensual sex between same-sex 
partners. Oklahoma does not have a law prohibiting discrimination based on sexual orientation, 
nor does its hate crimes law include sexual orientation (“State-by-State Sodomy Law Update,” 
14 June, 2000). On the issue of guns, in sharp contrast to national politics, many Democratic 
legislators in Oklahoma are supported by the National Rifle Association (NRA) in their 
reelection bids. This support may come in part from their majority status, but the Democrats 
have passed legislation that is supported by the NRA. The legislature passed a concealed 
handgun law that allows citizens with a license to carry a concealed handgun in public places. 
On social or morality issues, Democratic legislators find themselves to the right of their national 


party. The legislature also may have remained in Democratic control for such a great length of 
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time because of the phenomenon of dual partisan identification. This phenomenon suggests that 
voters have a psychological attachment to their local party and would rather have a dual partisan 
identification rather than change party registration (Hadley, 1985, 266). Of course, one of the 
reasons voters may have a strong attachment to their local party is that it behaves in a similar 
fashion as the party they vote for nationally. In other words the local Democratic officials are 
more like national Republicans than national Democrats. 

Rural Democratic legislators can succeed where their state party may not because the 
voters have different expectations for them. If state legislators continue to provide services and 
stay in contact with the “folks back home,” despite their national party, they can get reelected. 
This means that the “home style” of legislators, the way in which incumbents present themselves 
and build a trust with their constituencies determines their success at the polls, not ideology or 
partisanship (Fenno, 1978, 135). What helps Democrats in rural areas of Oklahoma is that they 
are individuals who have been in the area for quite some time. Such lengthy residency allows 
them to be trusted by the voters and their voting records to not be an important factor. In 
traditional districts, those with little change in the population, namely rural areas, a politician can 
continue to stress personality or service as a reason for reelection because the politician is 
essentially talking to the same group of voters every reelection year. As one former rural 
legislator stated, “people don’t care about the issues, they want to know if they can call you if 
they have a problem and will you help them find a job if they ask.” 

As a district is shaped by new additions of citizens or as a district is redesigned from a 
rural district to a more suburban one, politicians will need to rely on other practices in order to 
get votes. Candidates who must continue to reintroduce themselves to voters will need to stress 


ideology and policy positions. Richard Fenno (2000) has described this phenomenon as rural 
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members of congress must transform their political strategies by adopting less “person-intensive 
connections” and by adopting more “policy-intensive connections” as their districts change (p. 
150). Many rural Democratic legislators in the Oklahoma state house are witnessing such 
changes to their districts. This will cause a different type of candidate to run in the future and 
will also decrease the power of rural Democrats, ushering in a new phase to Oklahoma’s political 
culture. 

Demography is one of the most interesting dynamics occurring in Oklahoma at this time. 
Oklahoma is experiencing a shift in its rural population to its suburb and urban areas. The 
changes that have occurred in Oklahoma’s population have had the greatest impact on the rural 
legislators of all political groups in the state. Rural Democrats never developed with the national 
party. This was to the advantage of the rural Democratic legislator as there would be a loyal 
group of voters who would support them and no consequences for them to pay if their national 
party alienated that same group of voters. For years, rural Democrats would not need their 
national party because Republicans in Oklahoma, in most parts of the state at least, were not 
competitive. As the state has changed and has become more urban and suburban, the rural 
Democrats will have a smaller group of voters to attract. 

The urbanization of Oklahoma is not an entirely recent event. In fact, by the 1970s, more 
than two-thirds of the state’s population was found in urban areas (Kirkpatrick, Morgan, & 
Kielhorn, 1977, 16). Thus, other factors, which will be explored later, also have impact on the 
diminished power of rural legislators. The population shifts in Oklahoma are important to the 
future of rural legislators because, in many cases, it is reshaping rural legislative districts. 
Populations in Oklahoma are shifting more to counties that surround the two major cities and 


also to counties that have lakeside communities. 
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Table 1. Top Ten Counties with Largest Population Growth (‘90-’97) 


County Growth Rate % Description Port DD: 
Delaware 20.7 Lake 32.8 
Rogers 19.0 Suburb 27.6 
Canadian 13.8 Suburb 15.9 
McClain 13.3 Rural 21.8 
Wagoner 132 Lake/Suburb 18.0 
Cleveland 13.1 Suburb 13.4 
Cherokee 12.5 Lake 23.4 
McIntosh 12.0 Lake 35.4 
Marshall AT 32 Lake 34.2 
Mayes 11.1 Rural 26.4 


Table 2. Top Ten Counties with Largest Population Deficits (‘90-’97) 


County Growth Rate % Description Yor Do: 
Tillman -16.2 Rural 28.9 
Roger Mills -13.1 Rural 27.6 
Harper -10.9 Rural 32,9 
Woods -9.4 Rural 32,7 
Dewey -9.2 Rural S17 
Harmon -8.4 Rural 32.8 
Blaine -7.7 Rural 29.2 
Cimarron -6.6 Rural 219 
Ellis -6.1 Rural euler 
Alfalfa -5.6 Rural 33.7 


Source: 1999 county and city extra: annual metro, city, and county data book 8" ed. 
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Tables | and 2 illustrate the shifting of population in Oklahoma. Counties with the 
largest population growth are primarily counties that border the two major cities or are counties 
with lakes. Canadian and Cleveland counties have a border with Oklahoma county, where 
Oklahoma City is located. Wagoner and Rogers counties have a border with Tulsa county. The 
counties of Cherokee, Delaware, Marshall, McIntosh, and Wagoner counties in table 1 are 
described as “lake” counties. The counties and their corresponding lakes are as follows: 
Cherokee has lake Tenkiller, Delaware county has Grand Lake, Marshall county has lake 
Texhoma, McIntosh county has lake Eufala, and Wagoner county has lake Fort Gibson. There is 
some indication that these counties have used their lakes as development for homes, which 
mainly serve retirees. One such indication is that most of these counties, with the exception of 
Wagoner county, a growing suburban area for Tulsa, could have a high percentage of their 
population over fifty-five and also be a high growth area. A change such as this is important for 
the local politics because the outsiders who are moving in may have a different partisan makeup 
than the locals. In fact, Steve Edwards, a former Republican Party state chair, cited that on the 
recruiting process for his party “we look to where Republicans are moving in, which is the lake 
areas in northeastern Oklahoma.” 

As for the counties with the greatest population decreases, the message is quite clear. It 
is the rural areas, predominately in Western Oklahoma, that are losing population. Certainly the 
rough times for the oil/gas industry and the need for less labor in agriculture have led to the 
decrease. 

Many factors in population tilt against the rural Democratic legislator in Oklahoma. The 
most populated areas in the state, the suburbs and urban centers, have increasingly become solid 


Republican supporters, which explains the success of the GOP in federal elections. Meanwhile, 
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many of the traditional Democratic rural areas are losing population or their Democratic 
characterization through the advent of suburbanization or newcomers moving in. All of these 
bode not only for a greater Republican presence in Oklahoma politics but also for a political 


culture that focuses increasingly on the needs of urban and suburban dwellers. 


The Future Political Culture of Oklahoma 

Despite the greater numbers in cities and suburbs for Oklahoma, the rural legislator still 
has had the upper hand at the state house. For an illustration of this power, table 3 lists the 
committee chairs for the Oklahoma House of Representatives. Of the thirty-two standing 
committee chairs, twenty come from predominately rural districts, ten come from predominately 
urban districts, and only two come from the suburbs. Committee chairmen have considerable 
influence on the direction and design of legislation. Thus, the lawmaking process in Oklahoma 
still has a rural flavor, even though the population in Oklahoma is no longer heavily rural. The 
state house in the very near future may no longer be able to keep its rural roots. Three factors all 
dealing with demographics have so far been espoused as reasons for the changes in Oklahoma 
political culture: the increased population in urban centers, more growth in suburbs, and 
outsiders moving into lakeside communities. Two remaining factors need to be explored, each 
of which has an impact on the type of individuals who will choose to be legislators, term limits 
and the growth of media in legislative races. 

Term limits is certain to change the political landscape of states that have adopted it. 
This certainty is based on the fact that many of the political leaders who dominate state politics 
will simply no longer be able to hold their offices. In the next two election cycles for Oklahoma, 


fifty-seven of the one hundred and one state representatives will be term limited. Rural districts 
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across the state will have thirty-four members term-limited out as opposed to twenty-five from 
urban or suburban districts (Ford, Oct. 22, 2001, A-11). Certainly, term limits reduces the 
experience some districts can have when muscling for representation in the legislature. Political 
scientist Linda Fowler (1994) believed term limits would decrease the incentive to run for office 
because candidates would not see a return on their investment by building a political career 
(183). However, term limits may enhance representation by giving other groups more 
opportunities to serve. New members will have power as a result of term limits. Some studies 
have concluded that there may be some benefit to women and nonwhites as well as to the 
minority political party of a state (Farmer, 1998, 194). If changes such as these occur, then a 
legislative body may become truly “representative.” Nevertheless, for regions of a state that need 
political clout to balance out their declining numbers, such as many rural areas of Oklahoma, 
term limits may bring more harm than good. 

The perception among many rural legislators is one of concerns over what will happen to 
their districts once term limits takes effect. Current House Speaker Larry Adair stated, “You are 
probably going to see the demise of rural Oklahoma. Most rural lawmakers stay [in office] a 
long time. In metropolitan areas lawmakers leave earlier. Rural lawmakers stay in touch with 
their constituents more than metropolitan lawmakers do. Term limits will cause a shift of power 
from rural to urban that will create a consolidation of county government and rural schools and a 
more centralized form of government.” Rural legislator Rick Littlefield also expressed his view 
on the impact of term limits: “Seniority is the key to the Oklahoma legislature. It matters for 
committee assignments and the contact a legislator has with agency directors. Bureaucrats and 
lobbyists will run the government of Oklahoma once term limits kicks in.” The legislators’ 


comments on office tenure are correct, to a degree. Currently eleven representatives from rural 
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districts have served over twelve years, but only five representatives from urban or suburban 
districts have served over twelve years. The average tenure difference, however, between rural 
and urban/suburban representatives is very similar. Rural representatives have an average tenure 
of eight years, and urban/suburban representatives have seven years. 

Adair and Littlefield suggested that some areas of a state might need more experience 
than other areas in the state legislature. If term limits shifts the power from rural to urban areas 
in the state, the legislature may not seem as attractive to candidates in rural Oklahoma in the 
future. In comparison, urban and suburban areas may be able to unite their delegations and out 
vote rural legislators, tilting the laws and policies of the state to their favor. It should be noted 
that not all observers of term limits believe that decreasing seniority will create a numbers-game 
mentality for lawmakers. Instead, term limits may cause candidates to campaign on how they 
would serve the district, not on how they would seek consensus in the capitol. Legislators may 
become increasingly parochial from term limits and focus more on casework than on legislation 
(Kazee, 1994, 183). This practice, if it does occur, may give short-term benefits to constituents, 
but could harm the state as it damages comity in lawmaking. 

A major concern for rural lawmakers is the way power will be allotted in a term- limited 
legislature. With seniority as no longer a deciding factor, the power structure in the legislature 
may be determined by the sheer number of representatives each area brings to the capitol. This 
result will lead to more committee chairs in the hands of urban/suburban legislators, especially if 
the Republicans become the majority party in the statehouse. The priorities of Oklahoma’s 
political institutions will increasingly be the priorities of urban and suburban voters. 

Not only will the composition of the legislature change causing the urban and suburban 


legislators to have more influence than their rural counterparts, but the type of politicians who 
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run in rural districts will change in the future. This is a result in the change of political strategies 
found in rural Oklahoma. Rural districts in Oklahoma have been areas where candidates focused 
on a “person-intensive” campaign. Congressional scholar Richard Fenno (2000) has referred to 
this as a campaign that does not focus on policy or party, but instead focuses on personal contact 
and service (p. 20). This strategy has worked especially well in rural areas where there has been 
little population influx and the candidates themselves have been from the areas for quite some 
time. With the change of districts, such as the alteration of a rural district to a more suburban 
one, candidates must then run a more “policy-intensive” campaign. Such campaigns, as the term 
suggests, stress policy and also party affiliation (Fenno, 2000, 149). Districts with fluctuating 
populations, such as suburban districts or the lake resort districts in Oklahoma, have voters that 
rely on policy or partisan cues when making their voting decisions. Voters will not respond to 
the traditional “you know me and my family” person-intensive campaign. 

Currently and more so in the future, candidates for the legislature in rural areas, as with 
the rest of the state, will need to emphasize a media campaign. A combination of term limits, 
new voters, and suburbanized districts will cause candidates to use the airwaves to introduce 
themselves to unfamiliar constituencies. Thus, legislative campaigns will become costlier. One 
possible candidate’s success, which might be a signal of future campaigns, was the election of 
Jim Wilson in rural eastern Oklahoma district 4. Wilson, a political novice, spent over ninety 
thousand dollars in his election. Much of his money was spent on television advertising. He 
believed that such spending was necessary in order to boost his name recognition and to drive off 
potential opponents. The candidates of the future in rural parts of Oklahoma should be more 


oriented towards policy and partisan issues, and will also need to be skilled in fundraising. 
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By 2004, when term limits begins its firm grip on the Oklahoma legislature, the politics 
of the Sooner state will be dictated by the urban and suburban regions as never before. This is 
not a mournful claim but merely a realistic one. In addition, barring some unforeseen political 
rift or scandal on the part of the GOP, the state will have a Republican majority in the state 
houses. With a combination of greater urban influence and Republican control, it should be no 


surprise that priorities will change in ways that will alter the political culture of the state. 


Welcome to the Future 

Throughout this essay, the evidence of change in Oklahoma’s political culture is more 
suggestive than empirical. The demographic patterns are strikingly evident, but the impact that 
term limits and fundraising will have on this state’s politics is anecdotal and subjective. Not too 
surprisingly, career-minded legislators do not like term limits. Despite the uncertainty of 
predicting the future, here is what we can surmise of Oklahoma’s politics thus far. It has gone 
through two phases in its politics: first a traditional one-party system with power emanating from 
rural areas; second an emerging two-party system and a greater voice for non-rural areas. As the 
state went to its second phase, there were alterations to the political culture. Some changes that 
occurred in the early 1960s, the beginning of this new phase, were the repeal of prohibition, 
central purchasing for state agencies, and a merit system for state employees (Scales & Goble, 
1982, 313). Possible changes in Oklahoma’s political culture in the near future deal with 
chickens, taxes, education, and party competition. 

Oklahoma is one of three states, along with New Mexico and Louisiana, to have legalized 
cockfighting. In this sport, bantam roosters are fixed with razor sharp devices to their spurs. The 


fighting continues until one bird can no longer go on. Opponents charge that this is an inhumane 
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entertainment and should be stopped. Supporters cite the tradition of the event and ask to be left 
alone. According to a recent poll, sixty-five percent of Oklahomans wanted the sport to be 
banned. Over sixty percent of respondents charged that the sport gives the state a backward 
image (Martindale, Jan. 16, 2002, A-12). While the differences on this subject were not great 
between rural and non-rural areas, fifty-five percent of residents in rural Oklahoma wanted the 
sport banned, these poll numbers may reflect the changes that are occurring in rural Oklahoma. 
As more outsiders move to rural areas and as rural areas become suburbanized, more people may 
place greater importance in the issue of state “image.” 

Cockfighting is not the only poultry issue that illustrates change in Oklahoma. Chicken 
houses that are owned by some of the major meat producers in the United States, such as 
Simmons and Tyson, are found in the state of Oklahoma. The attitude towards this business is a 
mixed response. The City of Tulsa’s water supply is currently threatened by the chicken farms 
located in eastern Oklahoma, specifically Lake Eucha in Delaware county, since the runoff from 
these farms pollutes the area’s watershed (Ervin, April, 18, 2000, A-18). This suggests that 
chicken farm regulation would be an issue that unites Oklahomans from rural and non-rural 
areas. Nevertheless, while no one wants to live near a chicken house or have his or her drinking 
water polluted, chicken is still a popular product, and these farms do produce jobs. It may mean 
that chicken farms in the future will move farther away from the water supplies of metropolitan 
areas, to avoid complaints of water pollution and nuisances. This will increasingly transfer the 
poultry problem to the rural areas. By moving the farms to more remote areas of rural 
Oklahoma, the chicken producers will find a less than united front against their business in the 
state. Recently, a farming operation has been proposed to build ninety chicken houses on five- 


hundred acres in extreme northeast Oklahoma in Ottawa County, away from the suburbs and 
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Tulsa’s water supply (Warford-Perry, Jan. 22, 2002, A-13). Agri-business proposals such as 
this may indicate the future burdens that will be placed on rural areas as these operations try to 
balance demand for their product while avoiding protests from cities and suburbs. 

Oklahoma may be able to escape the image of a backwater place with a ban on 
cockfighting as the opponents of such sport proclaim, but one reality the Sooner state cannot 
escape from is its attachment to Texas. Oklahoma will always be North of Texas, thus sharing a 
border with one of the most powerful and influential states in the country. While difficult to 
accept for proud Oklahomans, some state leaders find aspects of Texas state government worth 
adopting. As cities and their suburbs start to dominate Oklahoma politics, a greater charge will 
be made to eliminate the state’s income tax and various sales taxes and move towards a tax 
system comparable to Texas’s. This transformation will shift more burdens on rural areas and 
the small towns that serve their needs. An elimination of income taxes will most likely increase 
property taxes, which will increase the tax rates for landowners in rural Oklahoma. A reduction 
in sales taxes or in some cases outright elimination of such taxes may seem beneficial to many 
residents since this is a regressive tax; it does not consider the revenue base for services in small 
towns across Oklahoma. Without sales taxes many small towns could not provide adequate fire 
or police protection for their citizens. The debate surrounding taxes in Oklahoma has primarily 
focused on the benefits it would provide for job production in the metropolitan areas, an 
indication of the shifting political power in the state. 

With the growing power of Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and their environs, Oklahoma 
becomes a more centralized place. One policy area where this will become increasingly evident 
in the future will be education. The struggle over Governor Keating’s curriculum requirements 


brings centralization of education to the forefront. The governor’s plan would require four units 
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of English and three units of Math, Science, and Social Studies (Ervin, Feb. 1, 2000, A-8). 
While lauded by many lawmakers and citizens, a criticism of the plan was the loss of control 
from local schools (Ervin, Feb. 1, 2000, A-8). Another concern has been that greater curriculum 
requirements weaken the possibilities for students who want to pursue vocational training rather 
than a college-track education. Tied into centralization of education is the issue of school 
consolidation. Schools that cannot provide necessary curriculums for their students could be 
absorbed into other schools. Rural schools would most likely be the ones to be absorbed since 
they would not have the tax base to support the demands for such curriculum. 

Politically, Oklahoma’s future will have two-party competition with Republicans having 
considerable advantages. The GOP will never dominate as the Democrats did back in the 1930s, 
when the legislature at times had few if any Republicans to counteract the majority party. The 
Republicans will be the majority party in the legislature and will be the favorites in gubernatorial 
and most congressional races. While the district lines for legislative seats will not indicate the 
true strength of Oklahoma’s metropolitan areas, after all the rural dominant legislature redrew 
the district lines for the 2002 legislature, a non-rural agenda will shape the legislature after term 
limits begins its reign in 2004. Democrats may see few advantages on the horizon for them in 
the state of Oklahoma, but the future should make them for the first time in the state’s history 
adopt a unified party strategy. Instead of holding on the power for power’s sake, Oklahoma 
Democratic politicians will have to articulate to voters what the Democratic Party in Oklahoma 
stands for. That will be a new experience for a party that has never needed to be united or to 
concern itself with the issues of its national counterpart. It may appear that Oklahoma 
Democrats would lose even more by connecting themselves to their national party, but currently 


as the party does not control the Executive Branch or the United States House of 
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Representatives, the opportunity is ripe for Democrats to focus on local concerns in ways that 
distinguishes them from Republicans. Democrats have had success in the South recently by 
“finding candidates that fit their districts and can build a message from the ground up” 
(Chaddock, August 31, 2001, 2). In order to have success in Oklahoma, the national Democrats 
will need to provide support of candidates in the state and trust the instincts of the candidates as 
they hone their own message. Oklahoma Democratic candidates will also need to walk the 
tightrope of being independent of the national party, yet at the same time supporting the party so 
to not alienate partisan supporters in their districts. The Republicans, through years of losses, 
have strengthened their party unity and message. Democrats are now in a position that will 
require them to become an effective counterpart to the Republicans for the good of the state and 
their own existence. 

Two-party competition will be a benefit to the citizens of Oklahoma. It will give voters 
choices and ways to reward and punish policy alternatives from the two parties. In fact, all the 
future issues described in this essay can be beneficial to the state of Oklahoma. Nevertheless, as 
in physics and also with politics, for every action there is a reaction. The changes described will 
assist more people in this state, and they also may steer the state in directions that more people in 
non-rural areas want to go. For rural Oklahomans and their political leaders, the future will 
encompass a reality that they have already experienced in part. In the last few decades rural 
areas have lost population comparable to urban and suburban areas. In the future, rural areas will 


also lose political clout commensurate to those population losses. 
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Table 3: Committee Chairs in Oklahoma State House 


Committee 


Administrative Rule 
Agriculture 
Appropriations 

Banking 

Career & Technology 
Commerce 

Common Education 
Congressional Redistricting 
Corrections 

County & Municipal Governance 
Criminal Justice 
Economic Development 
Environment & Natural Resources 
Government Operations 
Higher Education 
Homeland Security 
Human Services 
Insurance 

Judiciary 

Mental Health 

Public Health 

Public Safety 
Redistricting 
Retirement 

Revenue & Taxation 
Rules 

Science & Technology 
Small Business 
Tourism 

Transportation 
Veterans 

Wildlife 


Chair 


Charlie Gray 
James Covey 
Mike Mass 
Debbie Blackburn 
Barbara Staggs 
Lloyd Fields 
Larry Roberts 
Lloyd Benson 
Ron Kirby 
Gary Taylor 
David Braddock 
Dale Turner 
M.C. Leist 
Mary Easley 
Bill Nations 
Bill Paulk 
Darrell Gilbert 
Kevin Cox 
Opio Toure 

Al Lindley 
Fred Stanley 
Ray McCarter 
Bill Paulk 

J. T. Stites 
Clay Pope 
Russ Roach 
Abe Deutchendorf 
Bob Plunk 
Kenneth Corn 
Mike Tyler 
Dale Wells 
Dale Smith 


District 


Urban 
Rural 
Rural 
Urban 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Urban 
Suburban 
Urban 
Urban 
Urban 
Urban 
Urban 
Rural 
Rural 
Urban 
Rural 
Rural 
Urban 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Suburban 
Rural 
Rural 
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THE MEDIA GAME 
Bertil L. Hanson 


Summary: A game is designed to show a campaign that goes to candidates that attune 
their rhetoric to show an understanding of problems that vex ordinary people in modern life. 
What these problems are is disclosed by opinion surveys and popular media. Teaching by 
lecture is useful. But where to insert a lecture in a class is uncertain. The common assumption is 
that the lecture should come first so that lucky students absorb knowledge necessary to dig into 
actual laboratory or experimental problems afterwards. 

The reverse, however, may also be true. It is sometimes advantageous for a professor to 
encourage the students to begin with relevant problems first andthen wait patiently afterwards for 
a lecture about why the problems frequently come up in the real world. 

The 'Media Game" allows a beginning with relevant problems. It shows how an interplay 
of candidate promises, media marketing, and popular voting make it hard to adopt a good 
election campaign strategy. Any professorial comment comes afterwards. 

The Media Game is played voluntarily. Anyone who thinks games frivolous can skip it. 


Fifteen players suffice. It takes only twenty minutes. It has three parts. 


Part One 
Everyone marks on a slip of paper what to him or her is the worst (A or B) misery in each 
of the following ten pairs of distressing happenings. If no opinion, put N or leave blank. 
For the respondents, instructions and hypothetical problems are as follows: 
« Ifyou see life from the viewpoint of an ordinary person, or if you view life 


from the understandable viewpoint of a plausible character in a novel or a 
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popular tv program you are writing, which of the miseries ("A" or "B") in 
each of these pairs upsets an ordinary person the most and is the most 
horrible? 


« Ifno opinion, put N or leave blank. 


Thanks for your estimates about which of each two troubles ("A" or "B") people would 


find most depressing. 


1. 


A () My family's relentless squabbling drives me crazy. 

B () My stock broker swindles me. 

A () My shameful acts humiliate me. 

B () My back-stabbing colleagues screw me. 

A () My retirement nest egg becomes instantly worthless. 

B () My cheap, dingy housing is all I have to live in. 

A () Our president's leadership abilities vanish. 

B () All companies offered my ingenious patent turned it down. 

A () My scrooge employer hands me a pink slip. 

B () New law validates same-sex marriages, which my own kid wants to 
have. 

A () State board cancels by professional license. 

B ( ) Divorce becomes more agreeable than marriage. 

A () IRS inflicts big tax evasion penalty on me, 

B ( ) Our nation's president's problem-solving abilities vanish. 

A () Our police fumble a drive against terrorists and criminals. 


B() My kid mounts a stupendous credit card debt, 
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9. A() Malpractice is what lots of clients sue me for. 
B () My church gets reconciled to women clerics, abortion, and gays. 
10. A.C) My kids' SAT scores make them look like dimwits. 


B.( ) My house turns worthless as neighborhood is rezoned for slumlords. 


Part Two 

While everyone ponders privately the personal choice on each to make, two three-man 
teams [D] and [R] step up to speak openly about what they think is really most awful. One 
teammate on each team is a candidate for a legislative seat and the other two are a spin doctor 
and public relations specialist. 

The three teammates on each team [DI and [RI agree privately to mark their ballots the 


same, each adding D or R identifying mark to distinguish their ballots from all the others. 


Part Three 

After fifteen or twenty minutes, the ballot slips are collected and tabulated. The 
tabulation shows what in each pair of miseries is most thought to be the worst. The tabulated 
"worst" choices gives the key by which the [DI and [RI ballots are scored. 
Assuming an election contest between D and R for popular favor, who wins? The team whose 


ballot corresponds most closely to the key is the team that winner. 


Post-Game Comment 
Politics in democratic countries involves competition between contenders for popular 


support. A preferred strategy in the past century was to emphasize party principle and social 
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Class (e.g. one party emphasized it stood for equality and working class, or another party 
emphasized it stood for liberty and Middle class decency). A party, confident that the electorate 
stayed the same, did itself try to stay the same, proudly calling itself a "grand old party." 

But politicians in the present day face a more diversified electorate. The media spread 
news about new characters, like new reformers, new agitators new swindlers, and new 
Cassandras giving voters more about which to worry. Advances in technology, earnings, and 
self-indulgence have sliced the electorate into pieces, making election voters more unreliable. 
One single middle class no longer stands unified as a bloc upholding decency against vulgarity, 
and no working class of workers stands, together as a bloc fighting against ruthless plutocrats. 

Consequently, the most promising way to win an election is not to harp on antiquated 
symbols, but to focus on specific troubles that aggravate voters in everyday life. If you focus on 
troubles that actually matter to people, you are likely to inspire confidence and make a rival look 
like a has been. Looking for the most predominant problems involves searching for a pattern on 
which campaigning cleverly can be based. It for example., the search shows that people who 
feel hard hit by 2-B also feel hard hit by 5-A and 10-B. while people who feel hard hit by I-A 
also feel hard hit by 8-B and 10-C, then you have a sense of the pattern of worries prevailing 
among the voters to whom you want to appear reliable and sympathetic. For help on this, it is 
useful to call for the advice of pollsters, public relations firms, spin doctors, and creative media 
professionals. 

This is what the Media Game prompts political science students to think about. The 
"Media Game” has only been played a few times but with enthusiasm. If anyone wishes to share 


any experiences with the game or suggest revisions, all comments would be welcome and very 
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appreciated. They can be e-mailed to Adeliah@juno.com or mailed to Bert Hanson, Political 


Science, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 74078. 
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ARTS EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA' 
Pamela Hodges, Diane Montgomery, and Debra F. Hull 


The state of arts education in Oklahoma is perhaps, at first glance, much like it is 
nationwide. Art education throughout the country has varied meanings and values that are 
openly contested by groups of artists, their critics and their publics (Efland, 1995). According to 
the 1997 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Visual Arts Report Card, arts 
education varies greatly from school district to school district and often from school to school 
within larger districts. At the elementary level, art education ranges from no formal instruction 
to magnet schools for the arts. Magnet schools provide the full service model in which there are 
full-time certified art specialists in as many as five disciplines (music, visual, literary, dramatic 
and theatrical), while at the same time, art is integrated into other core subjects. Often, in the 
schools where there are art specialists, however, it is common practice to utilize art classes as 
student depositories for classroom teachers' planning time. At the middle and high school levels, 
arts education moves from generalized classes in which all students attend, to electives for the 
interested few. 

A statewide effort to integrate the arts into areas of basic curriculum in public schools 
was introduced in 1976 through the Oklahoma State Department of Education. This effort was 
based on the belief that the arts humanize the teaching process, motivate learning in all areas of 
curriculum, and answer the need for creative expression. Although several demonstration 
schools took part in this program at the time, little evidence for specialized art education exists 
among the State’s graduates. Oklahoma was one of only a few states to be presented as case 
studies in arts education presented at the 1992 National Conference of State Legislatures 


(Loyacono, 1992). Yet, during the ‘90s, there appeared to be an unprecedented emphasis on 
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standardized testing and achievement in the basics of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Interestingly, the arts were included in the testing efforts. However, only fifty-five percent of 
Oklahoma's fifth graders received a satisfactory score on the 2000-2001 Oklahoma Core 
Curriculum Tests in the arts. Forty-four percent of eighth graders reached satisfactory scores. 

Another effort was initiated recently, when in 1998, the Kirkpatrick Foundation renewed 
interest in the State’s effort to include the arts into what students are studying by forming a 
committee of deans and professors of art and art education in central Oklahoma universities. The 
group of higher education personnel conducted a study to identify model arts integration 
programs in the United States. At the same time, the group formulated its own non-profit 
organization to promote its ideals and solicit funding to effect change in Oklahoma’s schools. 
The research identified the North Carolina A+ Schools Network as the model to which 
Oklahoma could aspire. The implementation of A+ Oklahoma is proceeding by recruiting 
schools to begin to enact school reform through arts integration in the fall of 2002. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the views held by Oklahomans toward 
the arts in schools. In addition, we sought to understand the gap between the long tradition of 
evidence for the support of the arts and the continuing diverse views and practices in schools. 
Presented here is a summary of what the literature reveals about the various ways that arts 
education, or arts in education, is perceived. The history for Oklahoma’s efforts for the arts as 
core curriculum is followed by a summary of the theoretical framework (Brown, 2001), which 
was a broad conceptual frame to understanding the preliminary analysis of the data. Finally, we 


offer conclusions and implications for these results. 
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Various Perspectives in the Literature 

Most people acknowledge the arts as an integral part of the studies for students in public 
schools. Yet, the extent to which people value the arts, and the perspective held regarding the 
role for the arts in schools varies greatly. In part, the arts have lost ground in recent years due to 
the focus by many educators on outcome-based learning (Bolin, 2000). Some may view the arts 
as an infringement on learning time altogether and would profess that core content areas are the 
only curricula valued or necessary in the current high stakes testing milieu. Others believe all 
learning would be enhanced by greater depth of study in each of the arts and integrating such 
depth into the learning of all subjects. These perspectives are summarized here. 

Influential pressures that stress proficiency in standardized test scores in the basic content 
have surrounded the educational environment and its political culture. This view is not as 
concerned about art, but about a solid statistical result for teaching the arts. That is, that children 
are taught enough art to demonstrate its worth in raising the test scores in the regular curriculum. 
This emphasis on educational accountability results in the expectation that the arts must 
demonstrate its ability to improve academic achievement, cognitive reasoning, and psychosocial 
development (Darby & Carterall, 1994; Gardner & Perkins, 1989; Hanna, 1992). 

Others view the arts as a method to provide learning opportunities to allow less 
academically oriented students to draw on their unique strengths and virtues (Bresler, 1992). 
Transferability from the arts to other disciplines is a salient question. Advocates of such transfer 
have been anxious to demonstrate that experiences in the arts can advance the general education 
of K-12 students, in particular through the development of higher order thinking skills (Burton, 


Horowit, & Abeles, 2000). Utilizing the broader aspects of art rather than just focusing on the 
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aesthetics help students make connections to other disciplines such as sociology, science and 
other subjects (Bresler, DeStefano, Feldman, & Garg, 2000). 

Another long-standing perspective is the belief that including the arts in the regular 
curriculum may aid in personal meaning making by building connections between personal 
experiences and content areas in traditional classrooms. Those holding this perspective are 
interested in the value of the arts to facilitate personality development, creating persons in touch 
with themselves and their culture (Eisner, 1998; National Commission on Music Education, 
1991). Such meaning making from artistic experiences, the complex process of bringing 
together diverse elements of experience to make a new and meaningful whole (Hanes & 
Weisman, 2000) is believed by many to facilitate student learning. Because of the nature of art, 
children are frequently encouraged to make personal connections to works of art, and critical 
thinking seems to be enhanced by students’ construction of personal meaning (Bresler, 
DeStefano, Feldman, & Garg, 2000). 

Many people believe the development of children’s cultural literacy is an important goal. 
Highlighting the interconnectedness between art and life encourages cultural literacy and invites 
ownership and reflection (Hausman, 1995). This view serves to legitimize children’s 
individuality as well as their connection to community. Making these types of connections 
increases critical thinking in all disciplines, and it is often recognized that the interconnectedness 
of elements contribute to the fabric of human existence. This vision of art education allows for 
an enriched grasp of self-knowledge and the creative process (Hausman, 1995). This practice is 
identified with Dewey and Lowenfeld and the Creative Self-Expression Movement in art 
education from the early - mid 20" century. The fundamental reason for teaching the arts is to 


enable students to “understand the social and cultural worlds they inhabit” (Efland, Freedman, & 
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Stuhr, 1996, p. 73). The principles according to Efland, et al. are the use of the little narrative 
rather than meta-narratives, the power-knowledge link (impact of social forces on arts and 
education - how it validates some and marginalizes others), deconstruction (interplays - looking 
at what is and is not apparent), and double-coding (messages, combinations of old and new). 
Closely related is the belief that arts education is an opportunity for artists, art educators, 
and teachers to connect. Arts education includes interdisciplinary, cooperative, and shared 
experiences in art and regular education. Increasingly, there are calls for understanding more 
closely linked to school operations and more personalized consequences (Neperud, 1995). This 
call produced a theme of collaboration between art teachers, specialists, and regular classroom 
teachers. There are those who believe that a combination of educators help create a solid 
foundation for art and make traditional classrooms more interesting places to learn. Many 
recognize mass media has helped to create a wide, unbridgeable, gulf between the world of 
school and the real world. In terms of interest and challenge, schools are unable to hold a candle 
to the outside world (Bresler, DeStefano, Feldman, & Garg, 2000). By virtue of their 
encapsulation, physical and otherwise, schools have two virtually impossible and related tasks: to 
stimulate the conditions that engender interest, challenge, and curiosity, and to make the 
acquisition of knowledge and cognitive skills personally important and meaningful (Bresler, 
DeStefano, Feldman, & Garg, 2000). Bringing the arts into the regular classroom through the 
collaboration of art specialist, art teachers and regular educators support learning for all students. 
In this way, art aids in the support of the regular curriculum and the regular curriculum in turn 


supports the arts. 
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History of the Arts as Core Curriculum in Oklahoma 

In 1969 Congress charged the U.S. Department of Education (USDE) with the task of 
developing and implementing nationally representative and continuing measurements of student 
achievement in American schools. Assessment of the visual arts began in the 1974 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Report and continued in 1978. Then, it was 
seventeen years before the next nationwide assessment in the arts was implemented. The 
assessment seemed to be prompted in 1994 when the USDE added the visual arts as a core 
subject. 

A decade (1988) after the first national assessment in the arts, Oklahoma instituted 
Suggested Learner Outcomes, and added the arts as core curriculum in its 1990 documents. In 
1993 the Oklahoma's Priority Academic Student Skills (PASS) included visual arts and music. 
The next year, State Legislators directed students in grades third, fifth, eighth, and eleventh be 
tested in the visual arts and music. The eleventh grade testing was eventually halted in lieu of 
the end-of-course testing procedures. The proposed pencil-and-paper testing in the arts raised an 
outgrowth of opposition. School administrators expressed concerns about not having the 
resources to prepare students for the tests. Another opposition from school communities was 
that the arts were not part of their schools' core curriculum and therefore the districts should not 
be held accountable for such learning. The form that the proposed test was to take was 
problematic for many in the arts community, because of the belief that simplistic multiple choice 
and true and false questions could not assess learning in the arts. They called for authentic 
testing or no testing at all. Others feared that the drill-and-rote learning that some schools would 
engage their students in preparation for the test could have irreparable damage to the students' 


future motivation and learning in the arts. 
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Other art advocates and arts administrators embraced the legislators' testing mandate. 
They believed that any form of testing would be better than no attention to the arts whatsoever. 
The logic behind this stance was made on the grounds that by including the arts in the testing 
process, schools would take the arts more seriously. Although no published research was found, 
proponents of the testing claimed their stance yielded results by getting school administrators 
into conversations about the value of the arts in school, whereas, previously it was missing. 
Additionally, the notion emerged that with the onset of the testing, more students than ever were 
being exposed to the arts. Concurrently, proponents point to the new arts resources that were 
generated to help schools prepare for the test as a sign of success. For example, ArtsPower from 
the Oklahoma Business Circle for the Arts (a public relations campaign); two videos for high 
school students entitled "Art and Culture in Oklahoma: Where the Dreamers Go" produced by 
the Oklahoma State University's Art Department and funded by the Kirkpatrick Foundation; and 
the "Art Tool Kit. Priority Academic Student Skills: Visual Art and General Music" from the 
Oklahoma State Department of Education. There are mixed sentiments expressed about the 
quality and/or utility of each of these efforts, however, no formal evaluation on these products is 


available. 


Theoretical Framework for the Study 

Brown (2001) proposes a theoretical frame and is helpful in filtering the initial analysis of 
our interview data. This theory describes four views, one of which is a reaction to the value of 
arts in education. These views are summarized in Table 1 as the Inherent Value in the Arts; the 
Instrumental Value in the Arts; and Unified Knowledge in the Arts, in addition to the Postmodern 


Reaction to Each. According to Brown, those who believe in the inherent value in the arts claim 
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that a deep and serious engagement in the arts is necessary to maintain and enhance the quality 


of life. People who make this claim feel that incidental immersion in the arts is not sufficient 


and that students need to be well schooled in the arts. The arts provide a foundational basis for 


general skills needed in everyday life. 


Table 1: Framework of Views 


View 


Claims 


How arts should be 
presented in school. 


How it transfers knowledge 


Inherent Value 
"Art for art sake" 


The quality of life is 
enhanced when people 
understand and participate 
in the arts. 


Has value from the unique 
niche it fills, which is 
unavailable through any 
other field of study. 


Field of practice. 


Need to be schooled in 
the specialized 
techniques and 
expressive traditions of 
the art form. 


Arts drive cognition. 


Art experiences provide 
feelings to knowledge. 


Instrumental Value 
"Arts Integration" 


Practicing the arts provide 
children with symbol 
systems, which enhances 
understanding other fields 
of study and competency in 
everyday life. 


Art serves education. 


Integration of the arts 
into other fields of 
study. 


Art informs multiple ways of 
Knowing through: cognitive 
reconstruction, 
metacognitive transfer, and 
representational description. 


Unified Knowledge 
in the Arts 


"Creativity and 
Aesthetic 
Sensitivity" 


Contextual Value 
in the Arts. 
"Postmodern 
Perspective" 


Echoes agreement with 
both the inherent and 
generic dispositions of art 
under the umbrella of the 
concept of creativity and 
aesthetic appreciation. 


Participation in the arts 
helps children foster 
tolerance, originality, 
empathy, and cultural 
identity. 
The appreciation of and 
ability in the arts are 
culturally dependent. 


There are no meta- 
narratives. Everything must 
be put into context of time, 
place, and content. 


Art appreciation is 
stressed over 
performance. 


Literacy in the arts. 


Art to be used as a 
means of investigation 
and exploration of what 
it means for students to 
be part of their social 
and cultural structure. 


Doesn't transfer, it is 
universally initiated - a 
natural way of learning. 


Does not transfer without a 
placement in context. 


Adapted from Brown (2001). 
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The second view includes people who believe that the arts will enhance the ways that 
children can learn other content areas. Viewed as /nstrumental, students will learn academic 
subjects better with the integration of the arts as a method, technique, or tool. Those who make 
the third claim blend the inherent value of the arts with the instrumental's belief in the arts’ 
generic disposition of knowledge and combine it under one conceptual umbrella with creativity 
and aesthetics. In schools, "Both the creative and the aesthetic are thought to correspond with 
native dispositions that allow young children to engage in artworks spontaneously" (Brown, 
p.85). Furthermore, another view, the postmodern perspective, is in response to these three 
views. He stated, "In the last 40 years challenges to the validity of universal concepts in the 
humanities have resulted in greater contextualization of knowledge in the arts" (p. 95). 
Therefore, the meta-narratives of child development, cognition, creativity and aesthetic are 
questioned and asked to be retold in relationship to the specific time, place and content in which 


they exist. 


Method and Results 

A process to interview Oklahomans who are associated with schools, arts education, or 
arts organizations was begun to gain understanding about the issues associated with the ways that 
the arts are valued and used in K-12 school. An initial and preliminary analysis of the interview 
information along with a content analysis of published work on arts education and arts in 
education was conducted. The data were analyzed to see how Oklahoman's views of art 
education fit with Brown's framework of value of educational practice in and transfer of the arts. 


(Table 1 presents this framework.) 
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The views expressed by Oklahomans in this study about the value of arts education 
demonstrate a wide spectrum of beliefs. The literature published by the Oklahoma State 
Department of Education (Foster, et al, 2000; Long, 1978) and in the Priority Academic Student 
Skills document expressed views corresponding strongly with Brown's /nstrumental value group. 
The value of the arts to enhance the transfer of knowledge to other fields of study was their core 
area of interest. 

It [music] adds a really nice niche for some kids...that’s a whole niche to itself. 
I certainly think the whole arts realm is something that really needs to be in 
school. 

... a whole new aspect of quality of life. (DH-1, p. 3). 

But I see it more of an auxiliary experience as opposed to a core experience for a kids 

schooling. (DH-1, p. 2). 
Teaching the classics of 1. (DH-3, p.1) [sic] 
...bring out the best in human beings. Their self-esteem whenever they are 
viewed they can be artistic in their own way, the child feels more important and I 
feel that is important in society as a whole. (DH-3, 2). 

The views of two of the interviewed educators who said they were not very 
knowledgeable about the arts (one being a middle school principal) aligned with the Brown's 
Instrumental value group. They expressed the need for students to have opportunities to 
participate in specialized art disciplines, as evidenced by the following: 

= And that is they stimulate creativity and long-term memory. ...even arts 
for arts sake enhances the desire for a child to be in the educational 


environment. (DH-2, p. 1) 
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= Art should be a core subject because it is the process that serves as footing 
for the ability to reach the intelligence of the child. (DH-2, p. 2) 

« Art allows students to express what they know about themselves. (PH-1, p. 
2) 

" It helps students form links across curriculum. It is innate, a natural 
developmental process. (PH-1, p. 3). 

= Participation in the arts helps create better balanced individuals and gives 
them a greater understanding of their culture and heritage of the planet. 
(PH-1, p. 4). 

" Helps students’ process information in new ways. It has great value on its 
own. (PH-2, p.1) 

" Decision makers often see art as dangerous and messy — it makes people 
think critically and creatively. (PH-2, p.3) 

The other research participants shared values from both the Inherent and Instrumental 
value groups. On the one hand, they expressed the need for the /nstrumental’s belief in arts-for- 
arts-sake, and one the other they believed in the /nherent's value of the art's ability to enhance 
other fields of study. One of the arts educators who fell within this group, dabbled into the 
Contextualist view of utilizing the arts to inform students about themselves, but retained the 
mega-narrative view of it being a "natural development process" (PH-1, p. 3). for students and a 
content link across curriculum. Likewise, an art administrator also felt the arts helped students 
"... process new ways of being" (PH-?2, p. 2). and suggested a single subject approach, rather 


than the cookie-cutter techniques she observed in many Tulsa Public Schools. She felt that 
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school personnel are resistant to the arts because they are motivate students to think individually, 
and therefore are considered dangerous and messy. 
Decision makers often see art as dangerous and messy — it makes people think critically 


and creatively. (PH-2, p .3) 


Conclusions 

The literature and interviews indicate a general trend for the Oklahoma State Department 
of Education. Intuitively, it is not surprising that this statewide educational agency reflects the 
Inherent Value of the Arts. The SDE has the unwieldy task of increasing quality of education 
across all fields of study. It seems that those who livelihood are entwined with the arts expressed 
more complex values - crossing the boundaries of Brown's framework. 

Generally, the lens through which we analyzed the literature and narrative of 
Oklahomans focused three major conclusions and implications for future research. We noticed 
that a long-standing voice for the support of the arts has been heard from the prairie state of 
Oklahoma; while, at the same time, vast differences in the value of the arts in public schools 
across the schools exist. The paucity of the arts is noticed, then another major effort is begun to 
raise awareness; a lack of the arts is noticed and the pendulum continues to swing. In our initial 
understanding of the literature and the interview information, we believe that the views have 
coexisted throughout the history of the arts and schooling; however, the political swings result 
from one view having a priority over another during any decade, which changes as leaders in 
Oklahoma change. 

Another preliminary conclusion to consider as further analysis and interviews are 


conducted is the variety in language usage we observed. While one person might view arts 
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integration as having time in the school year for artists-in-residence or an occasional concert, 
another person might believe the same phrase represents four or five art specialists working with 
teachers to augment daily arts instruction along with arts in every content area. The enthusiasm 
and references to the arts in education is identical; however, the implementation is vastly 
different. 

An implication of these preliminary findings is the necessity for advocacy in the arts. It 
appears that value for the arts, an integral part of everyone’s daily life, may not be explicitly 
connected to learning in school. We believe we see a call for common, meaningful language in 
our communication about the arts in education, a demand for a well-articulated research agenda 
for benefits directly related to learning with and in the arts, a need for a concerted legislative 
effort, and an emphasis in teaching training programs. 

"Grand assumptions unifying the arts are not only logically flawed, ... they are 


dangerous" (Brown, 2001, p.96) 


Endnote 
' This study was funded in part by Barthelmes Foundation, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the 


Kirkpatrick Foundation and Center of the Plains, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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POPULAR MUSIC 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF HIP HOP: THE SHIFT FROM 
UNDERGROUND TO MAINSTREAM, X TO Y, AND THE 


FIGURATIVE TO THE LITERAL 
Kevin M. Smith 


Fuck a two-hundred dollar sweater, 
We need to try and reach the niggas on the corner. 
But, all we do is create drug dealers, envy, then create murderers, diamond rings, 
Pretty hoes, fat chains, expensive things... 
—Jeru the Damaja, “Scientifical Madness” 


Talkin’ about poppin’ glocks, servin’ rocks, and hittin’ switches, 
Now she’s a gangsta, rollin’ with gangsta bitches. 

Always smokin’ blunts and gettin’ drunk, 

Tellin’ me sad stories, now she only fucks with the funk. 


Stressin’ how hardcore and real she is, 
She was really the realist before she got into showbiz... 
—Common, “I Used to Love H.E.R.” 


These two sentiments vocalize the disgust and frustration with the serious paradigm shift 
in Hip Hop, which began after 1993, the birth of mainstream “Gangsta Rap.” This was not only 
a transformation in style, but also in what it meant to be part of Hip Hop culture, as well as what 
it meant to be Black in America. 1993 also marked the year when the first generation 
Millennials' would be close to their teen years—where popular culture often begins finding its 
focus, over those it can most easily influence. Gangsta rap had existed before this time in the 
underground with such groups as N.W.A. and Ice Cube, but its purpose was different. Because 
the genre was so small before 1993, it was understood in the Hip Hop community that rappers 
who addressed issues of gang violence and police brutality were painting a picture of a bleak 
reality that exists in many urban areas. N.W.A., Ice Cube, and even the Geto Boys, their 


misogynistic and sexually demeaning lyrics aside, were not glorifying the gang member’s life, 
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but exploiting it, so that White middle-class America could become conscious of the turpitude 
wreaking havoc in African-American communities. I would argue that Dr. Dre (formerly of 
N.W.A.) and Snoop Doggie Dogg’s release of “Ain’t Nothin’ but a ‘G’ Thang” was the impetus 
for the transition from the socially uplifting and artistic element to the glorification of violence 
and exploitative sex Hip Hop has since ensued. The relationship is completely disproportional: 
as record sales have increased, the value and propensity toward upward mobility for Black 
communities reflected in the song lyrics has decreased. As with all art forms, mainstreaming the 
underground culture onto the pedestal of popular culture has diluted it, and the ability to 
(re)sublimate it seems to slip farther into the void with each passing year. 

Common’s anthropomorphization of Hip Hop as a woman in “I Used to Love H.E.R.” 
debuted in the spring of 1994, about a year after Gangsta rap began its pervasion. He, along with 
other rappers who fall into the category of “conscious rappers,” have since released an onslaught 
of attacks on current Hip Hop trends, as well as on negative African-American lifestyles. What 
made the music, or perhaps the lifestyle itself, change so drastically? Was it the music industry 
itself attempting to push African Americans farther back, now that they had gained some serious 
steps in a form of pop culture that affected a very diverse crowd? Have African Americans as a 
whole given up on the hopes and dreams of the generations preceding them? 

To begin, I want to compare some lyrics from the old school (those prior to 1993), and 
the new school (1993 to the present).” As I stated earlier, the shift that occurred from the old 
school era to the new was very seriously one of meaning. There are of course, exceptions, but 
my point is to focus on the rule. Looking at the lyrical content as a whole, it is very frustrating to 
see the moving away from socially conscious issues regarding racial equality, feminism, and the 


disruption of the status quo, to themes dealing with the tendency toward the instant gratification 
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gained from sexual promiscuity, material wealth, and the resort to violence as a means of 
problem-solving. 

Before 1993, many rappers were insistent on attacking the phenomenon of the “gold 
digger,” or the women who only want to date men with financial wealth. Some rappers lamented 
about women who would not date them until they became stars. In “Somebody for Me,” Heavy 
D. discusses his inability to find a woman who will love him aside from the fact that he is 
“Heavy D.” He even states, “Love, that’s what I’m talking about—a relationship, a commitment, 
something to live for,” an idea rarely heard at all in current Hip Hop. There is a similar case in 
3X Dope’s “Funky Dividends,” where the lead, E.S.T., reflects on a relationship ruined over the 
woman’s need for material things. In an Ed O. G and the Bulldogs’ song entitled, “Gotta Have 
Money,” Ed O. G vocalizes his frustration toward women who will only date men with money, 
regardless of the danger involved. He states, “The first thing she asks you is what you do for a 
living / If you’re living foul or if you’re living right / As long as you’ve got money, she’s yours 
for the night.” He goes on to say how before he became a rapper, he was “living foul,” most 
likely indicating he earned his money illegally. At that time, he claims he had no difficulty 
attracting women, but once he began “living righteously,” it was nearly impossible to date 
anyone. EPMD attacks the issue directly with “Gold Digger” where they discuss the necessity of 
prenuptial agreements; Brand Nubian and Diamond D address female obsession with 
materialism to the point of prostitution in their songs, “Slow Down” and “Sally Got a One Track 
Mind.” 

After 1993, this attack on “gold digging” not only suffered a metamorphosis, but it was 
as if the Hip Hop butterfly decided to retreat to its former cocoon, and transform back into the 


caterpillar. In 1996, Jay Z, unfortunately now a rap mogul, released a single entitled, “Ain’t No 
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Nigga.” Adapting the Spinners’ 1973 hit, “Ain’t No Woman” for the chorus, Jay Z and Foxy 
Brown crooned: 

Ain’t no nigga like the one I got (F) 

No one can fuck you better (J) 

Sleeps around, but he gives me a lot (F) 

Keeps you in diamonds and leathers (J) 

Friends tell me I should leave you alone (F) 

Tell the freaks to find a man of their own (J) 

The entire song is about the supposed equal trade of sex for money; not only is Foxy 
Brown’s character in the song more than content to sleep with him for cash, she is also perfectly 
happy if he sleeps with other women, as long as she remains wealthy. 

This attitude is carried on in Nas and Ginuwine’s 1999 collaboration, “You Owe Me” 
where the chorus whines, “Shorty, say what’s your price / Just to back it up / You can hold my 
ice/ Now let’s say you owe me something.” “Ice” is the latest African-American colloquialism 
(or Ebonic term) for diamonds. In exchange for the women at the club gyrating their backsides 
toward Nas, he will let them revel in his material wealth. Nas was one of the many rappers in the 
new school to utilize his sudden mainstream success, which was supplemented by huge monetary 
gain, to benefit himself sexually. With the highly influential trend toward superficial gloss, in 
one of Nas’s earlier recordings guest star AZ quips, “Fuck who’s the baddest, a person’s status 
depends on salary” (“Life’s A Bitch”). This seems to be the attitude that most rappers have 
taken more recently. In connection with their rescinded efforts to eliminate gold digging, many 


rappers have come to the realization that more wealth equals more women. Objectifying women 
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as yet another profit from augmented income, their status becomes even more heightened among 
their male counterparts in many Black communities. 

Other than entire songs dedicated to fostering female materialism, there are many 
individual lyrics, which allude to the subject, from rappers such as The Lox, Ludacris, Master P, 
and several others. This attitude blatantly mocks the foremothers and forefathers of Hip Hop, 
who tried so desperately to relay positive messages in the late eighties and early nineties. In the 
matter of a few short years, a movement paused, looked around, and decided to turn in a different 
direction. Possibly seeing the concept of the gold digger as an inevitable result of abrupt 
financial success in poor communities, as I have previously stated with Nas, the new school 
rappers decided to use their larger than ever before monetary excesses to benefit themselves 
sexually. For the male rappers representing lower-class Black America, it has become a 
complacency on one hand and a discovery of profitable deceit on the other. For African- 
American women, it is the continuation of an overwhelming feeling of imminent doom, one 
which too many feel is inescapable. In the seemingly hopeless race to gain respect, many 
women in Black communities have begun adopting some of the same attitudes as the men, as an 
attempt to beat them at their own game. 

As with Foxy Brown, Lil’ Kim has also propelled herself into the void of complacency 
clearly lost in the muck of male oppression, risking her self-respect to keep from suffocating. In 
the earlier days of Hip Hop, female rappers like Queen Latifah, MC Lyte, and Yo Yo tried to 
shatter negative stereotypes by being strong independent women, who protested objectification 
and demeaning sex. Of course, certain male rappers took their sides and did the same, or 
specified that when they spoke negatively of women, it was only to those who fit the description. 


Songs like Queen Latifah’s “Ladies First” and Yo Yo’s “You Can’t Play with my Yo Yo” 
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exemplified this attitude and helped to give a voice to Black women in Hip Hop culture. This 
has since been carried on with Lauren Hill, formerly of the Fugees, and Missy Elliot. Lauren Hill 
addresses love, relationships, and societal issues, and Missy just likes to have a good time, but 
promotes positivity. Missy does discuss sexuality, but does it in a way that addresses sexual 
exploration and eroticism as a natural and enjoyable experience, without demeaning it into a tool 
for personal gain or transforming partners or herself into trophies. Physically, she does not fit the 
stereotypical mold for women in show business, yet she takes pride in who she is, without 
feeling the necessity to adapt to the images promoted by the media. However, Foxy Brown and 
Lil’ Kim, female rappers who are very much in the millennial spotlight, have diverged from the 
direction that so many women before them have taken, and have attempted to assert their 
independence by adopting the attitude many men have already taken. I have already mentioned 
“Ain’t No Nigga,” and a line from a song on Lil’ Kim’s debut album is just as demoralizing. In 
“Big Momma Thang,” she seems quite proud to state: 

Used to be scared of the dick, 

Now I throw lips to the shit, 

Handle it like a real bitch, 

Heather Hunter, Janet Jack-me, 

Take it in the butt, yeah, yeah, what. 

Before I caught some nigga’s disease, got caught with his ki's, 

Big scooped a young bitch off her knees, 

Threw me in high priced Beems, 


Face on TV's, platinum CD's... 
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Foxy Brown and Lil’ Kim seem to have no problem presenting themselves as 
meretricious and materialistic. They seem to represent an attitude adopted by some Black 
women, as well as men, which is one of giving up hope. Instead of continuing to rebel against 
the negative attitudes harbored by many Black men, they have become complacent, and rather 
than remain passive, join in the celebration of degrading women. Akiba Solomon, politics editor 
of The Source has had personal experience with this complacency: “It’s almost to the point 
where if you have high expectations, you are seen as a wishful thinker, not someone rooted in 
reality” (Kitwana 94). It seems a subconscious (collectively, although conscious in some 
individuals) attempt to disempower the Black man’s ability to degrade and condescend. Unlike 
this same approach with the words, “nigger” and “bitch,” which has actually proven its efficacy, 
attempting to deconstruct a movement by joining it is counterproductive and self-destructive. 

In his examination of African-American nihilism in Race Matters, Cornel West states: 

The accumulated effect of the black wounds and scars suffered in a white 
dominated society is a deep-seated anger, a boiling sense of rage, and a passionate 
pessimism regarding America’s will to justice. Under conditions of slavery and 
Jim Crow segregation, this anger, rage, and pessimism remained relatively muted 
because of a well-justified fear of brutal white retaliation. The major 
breakthroughs of the sixties—more physically than politically—swept this fear 
away. Sadly, the combination of the market way of life, poverty-ridden 
conditions, black existential angst, and the lessening of fear of white authorities 
has directed most of the anger, rage, and despair toward fellow black citizens, 
especially toward black women, who are the most vulnerable in our society in 


black communities. (West 28, emphasis added) 
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The Black rage that has found a new location as its beacon of absorption has caused that 
target, namely women, to have no place to vent their own abrasive frustrations. They are 
inevitably left with very limited choices, one of which is to direct their own despair and rage 
upon themselves, allowing their frustrations to manifest into an adoption of the same attitude as 
men’s—with a facade of revelry. This disingenuous response is not uncommon to oppressed 
women of the past. In a 1743 poem entitled, “Verses Written by a Young Lady, on Women Born 
to be Controll’d!” Sarah Wentworth Morton pleads over her seemingly insurmountable plight, 
“Oh, cruel pow’rs! since you’ve design’d, / That man, vain man! should bear the sway; / To a 
slave’s fetters add a slavish mind, / That I may cheerfully your will obey” (Morton 701). Many 
African-American women in contemporary America have adopted the slavish mind simply to 
avoid the otherwise inescapable nihilism. 

If Hip Hop accurately reflects the attitudes existing in African-American communities, 
there has been an apparent increased demoralization over the last fifteen years. I am referring to 
the fact that the focus on demeaning sexuality was not always so pervasive in Hip Hop—it 
occurred to some extent with the men to a lesser degree, but it was almost nonexistent among the 
female rappers. The attitude itself was kept balanced by an opposing force, which underlines 
another major shift in Hip Hop culture, a move from love and sensuality to an obsession with 
demeaning sexuality. As I have stated, rappers have always addressed sexuality and its myriad 
aspects. Even in the old school, there was a tendency to discuss sex exploitatively and to degrade 
women by means of it, but it had been criticized accordingly. However, in the old school, the 
theme of romantic love was also quite common. Rappers like Heavy D, Big Daddy Kane, LL 
Cool J, and so many others, while on one track depicting their sexual escapades, could just as 


easily express their experiences with and/or desires for a committed relationship. Following the 
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1993 rift, very few Hip Hop songs express positive views of love, from male or female artists. P- 
Diddy’s “I Need a Girl” and LL Cool J’s “Love You Better” notwithstanding, the maxim shifted 
from “Romance, sheer delight, how sweet / I gotta find me a girl to make my life complete” (LL 
Cool J, “I Need Love’) to “You know I thug ’em, fuck ’em, love ’em, leave ’em / ’Cause I don't 
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fuckin’ need ’em” (Jay Z, “Big Pimpin’’”). Of course there are always exceptions, but this seems 
to be the current trend. 

Sadly, the real proof of this shift from love-related issues to sex-as-power is in the songs 
of the individual artists who actually demonstrate the transformation from their own early 
albums to more recent ones. Father MC, a more obscure rapper, gained some popularity in 1990 
with songs like, “Ill Do for You” and “Treat Them Like They Want to Be Treated,” both odes 
to the beauty and magnificence of the female gender. In 1992, he followed those hits with the 
deceptively titled “One Night Stand,” which actually negated the assumption that he was looking 
for a one-night stand, and seeking a committed relationship. A year later, he decided to sell 
himself out, and produce an album entitled, Sex is Law, including the title track and another 
called “69.” There were no yearnings for cupid’s arrow on this album. 

The same situation occurred with an R&B group’, which has since reverted to its original 
style. Jodeci emerged in 1991 with “Forever My Lady” as their first single. This song along with 
others like it (“Stay,” “Come and Talk to Me”), were quite popular and addressed love and 
sensuality. Their 1993 follow-up, Diary of a Mad Band, contained both songs of romantic love 
and sensuality, with tracks about lust and raw sex. Still, the fusion of two important topics was 
there, so they had not quite followed Father MC’s path. However, their third album, The Show 
The After-Party The Hotel featured the silhouette of a naked dancer straddling a pole on the 


cover, and included songs “Freak ’n You” and “Pump it Back,” among others. The track “Love 
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U 4 Life” simply lacked the promotion of the other sexier tracks. K-Ci and Jo Jo, the group’s two 
leads left shortly after, and formed a duet, which has been extremely successful since, reverting 
to their original format with more mature lyrics. Ironically, Jodeci were originally the backup 
singers for Father MC. 

Here, I believe the shift from love to sex occurred as a result of the nihilism and lack of 
trust African Americans have imprinted in their collective unconscious. The idea of love, 
especially of the romantic notion of being in Jove, indicates a state of codependency. When one 
is in love, the result can be devastating. Everything else that had once been important in that 
individual’s life is often tossed aside for this new person, whom one may not even be able to 
trust in the long run, but all precautions are disregarded. This stage of love is often associated 
with weakness—a weakness of heart, of mind, of fortitude—a sudden inability to dictate one’s 
actions alone or without them revolving around the weaknesses effected by love. Sex used as a 
means to gain power, that is by way of “collecting trophies,” as well as through the art of 
deception, effaces that feeling of weakness and empowers the individual—as individual. 
Commonly, this refers to the male individual; he can stand alone, and make his way through life 
validating his own ability for survival by subjugating through guile, those whom he considers 
weaker. This feeling of necessity to stand alone is exemplified in the words of Memphis Bleek: 
“The only thing I got in this world is my word and my nuts and won't break ’em for nobody!” 
(Jay Z, “Coming of Age”). This attitude, as I briefly mentioned earlier, also pacifies his need for 
instant gratification. 

On the topic of instant gratification, which is a Generation X and Millennial concept, 


Geoffrey T. Holtz writes: 
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The future didn’t seem to hold enough promise to forgo more immediate 
gratification for a growing number of young people. Seeing their families 
disintegrate, more and more of their peers slip into poverty or fall victim to 
violence, a dismal economic future, and (at the extreme) the perceived likelihood 
of nuclear war, many [Generation X] youths felt a sense of pessimism that often 
overshadowed hopes for the future. (Holtz 64) 

Although Holtz refers to the need for instant gratification as a generational problem, 
rather than one of race, its presence is consumptive in African-American communities. The 
chorus in Nas and AZ’s “Life’s a Bitch” states, “Life’s a bitch, and then you die, that’s why we 
get high, ’cause you never know when you’re gonna go.” This anthem has become a motto for 
Black youth everywhere who feel disenfranchised themselves, or receive the animosity second 
hand through an older family member. 

Aside from the changes in theme, Hip Hop as an often poignant art form lost a great part 
of its aesthetic as the nineties continued. Hip Hop as a form of poetry, also a more popular 
aspect in the old school, is synonymous (as with all poetry) with metaphor. Metaphor became so 
effusive in Hip Hop that it led LL Cool J to write a song called “Hollis to Hollywood” where he 
satirizes the superfluity of such figurative language. In the old school, rappers were often judged 
by their ability to use metaphor and create rhymes to attack one another in a verbal poetic 
battle—a key to the art of Hip Hop. This was a place where it paid to be arrogant—the more one 
could say about oneself and disparage the other, the better. Rakim (from the duo, Eric B. and 
Rakim) and Kool G Rap were noted for their lyrical skills in the old school era. In “Lyrics of 
Fury,” Rakim states: 


Terror in the styles, never error-files, 
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Indeed, I'm known—you’re exiled! 

For those that oppose to be level or next to this... 

I ain't a devil and this ain't the Exorcist! 

Worse than a nightmare, you don't have to sleep a wink, 
The pain's a migraine every time you think, 

Flashbacks interfere, you start to hear: 

The R-A-K-I-M in your ear; 

In “It’s a Demo,” Kool G Rap expresses his own metaphorical poetry: 
My recital will form a musical brainstorm, 

Powerful sound waves, where eardrums are torn. 

The performer recites, competitors ignite, 

Audiences tonight, I came to incite. 

Fascinating results, a defeat will be difficult, 
Equivalent to a thousand volts. 

To my brief rap speech, you attach like a leech, 
Examine when I'm jamming and when I preach. 

Before I'm completed, you will all be deleted, 

You said I sucked, instead I succeeded. 

In each song, both Rakim and Kool G Rap use metaphor to dishearten and outdo their 
opponents with figures of speech and wordplay—/anguage. Just as philosophers have always 
criticized each other’s treatises and ideologies, often with dialectic, rappers have taken the same 
process, simplified it, yet maintained it as an art. Rakim discusses his apparently inevitable 


power to pervade his audiences’ psyche, where Kool G Rap attacks his competitors directly. The 
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implied opponents were usually less or weakly skilled rappers, referred to as “wack” or “sucka” 
MC’s. The issue of “biting,” or mimicking and sometimes actually plagiarizing one’s style or 
lyrics, was also a regular topic. Hip Hop was about the art of language and rhythm combined. It 
paid to be intelligent and creative. There was no other way. When Gangsta Rap entered the 
scene, the trends began to change for most rappers. Metaphor became less obvious, and the 
symbolism of the poetry became more implied. At first glance, this seems like an enhancement; 
one could have argued that Hip Hop was becoming more sophisticated, a kind of evolution. Jay 
Z and Nas began juxtaposing Hip Hop with dealing drugs: “Somehow the rap game reminds me 
of the crack game...” (Nas, “Represent”; Jay Z, “Rap Game/Crack Game’’). Beyond that, more 
and more rappers began making references to actual crime, real drug selling and using, and 
almost a complete nihilism toward life. In 1988, Big Daddy Kane bellowed, “My mouth is the 
gun, on suckas I pull it’(Marley Marl, “The Symphony”), and in 1989, Rakim stated, “A 
magnum is a microphone—murderin’ MC’s” (Eric B. and Rakim, “Follow the Leader”). 
However, in 1997, The Notorious B.I.G., whom many contemporary listeners consider the 
“greatest rapper of all time,” recorded a song entitled, “Dead Wrong.” In the second verse he 
states: 

Tears don't affect me, I hit 'em with the tech G, 

Disrespect me - my potency is deadly. 

I'm shootin babies, no ifs, ands, or maybes, 

Hit mummy in the tummy, if the hooker plays a dummy. 

Slit the wrist of little sis, 

After she sucked the dick, I stabbed her brother with the ice pick, 


Because he wanted me to fuck him from the back 
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But, Smalls don't get down like that. 

With the same direly realistic slant, in “New York Salute,” the group M.O.P. claim, 
“When you reach the Lincoln Tunnel, Black, hit me on my box / We on the other side of that 
bitch with Cognac and Glocks.” This harsh picture of realism was taken even further with 
Noreaga and Nas’s song “Body in the Trunk.” Here, they discuss what happens to people who 
verbally disrespect them or their acquaintances. In the chorus they relay the fate of one such 
individual: Yo, it’s a body in the trunk son / So what’s it gonna be / A nigga layin’ dead ’cause 
he came for me.” Throughout the song, Nas repeatedly questions Noreaga on his choice to 
murder. They both appear afraid, but chop the body up to hide the evidence, as if mimicking a 
scene in a mob film. They are never caught. This is not uncommon in the new school. 

This exigency to be physically and violently powerful as opposed to artistically potent 
stems also from the need to express one’s self-dependency and individualism. As I will explore 
later, the attitude itself arose from the assimilation of prison culture into Black communities. 
There is one other factor involved here: to compensate for the feeling of total disenfranchisement 
that some African Americans feel, especially in intellectual circles where true power to effect 
change lies, the macho image is upheld in its place. The road to intellectual pursuits seems so 
unattainable and so blurred by complexity and ardor, that it seems much easier to obtain respect 
through an image of callousness and invulnerability. 

To further bolster the macho image, the last eight years have borne witness to rappers 
adopting epithets based on infamous gang members and criminals such as Capone, Noreaga, and 
Scarface. One rapper, Tragedy the Intelligent Hoodlum, who once prided himself on socially 
conscious songs like “Black and Proud,” “America Eats the Young,” and “Arrest the President,” 


changed his name to Khadafi after his record sales depleted, and became what is now the most 
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pervasive moniker in Hip Hop—the “thug rapper.” A producer calling himself Irv Gotti (after the 
late John Gotti), created an entourage of rappers called “Murder, Inc.” This entire genre of 
“Mafioso Rap,” which is essentially the East coast version of “Gangsta Rap,” has become the 
norm, rather than a select genre in the underground. The transformation in Hip Hop to which I 
have been referring is one of the figurative and symbolic to the real and very concrete. Whereas 
when the word “gun,” or any weapon for that matter, emerged from the lips of rappers like Big 
Daddy Kane, Rakim, Q-Tip, or KRS-One (as in the examples cited from Kool G Rap, Rakim, 
and Big Daddy Kane above), it was an obvious metaphor, an essential piece of the poem or 
oratory. More recently, prior to his death from an actual gun, when Notorious B.I.G. referenced 
some kind of firearm, he meant it very literally. Three weeks before the release of his album Life 
After Death, he was murdered. Six months earlier, 2-Pac, a West coast rival of Biggie’s, was 
killed in the same fashion. Both were alleged victims of one another’s respective associates. As 
with the lyrics, “As long as I’m alive, I’m’a live illegal” and “For all of those who want to 
profile and pose / Rock you in your face, stab your brain with your nose-bone” from Mobb 
Deep’s “Shook Ones Pt. II,” the metaphor is no longer figurative. 

This aspect of Hip Hop has changed drastically, and it reflects an overt metamorphosis 
that has taken place in many African-American communities. Members of those communities are 
quite aware of the change itse/f, although the mechanism by which it has changed is not 
necessarily clear to them. This consciousness of change is represented in the opening dialog 
among six African-American teenagers living in a Brooklyn ghetto in Spike Lee’s 1995 film, 
Clockers: 

‘How this nigga gonna say Chuck D is the hardest rapper?’ 


‘Nigga ain’t never shot nobody.’ 
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“You gotta be hard nowadays.’ 

‘First of all—I know them niggas ain’t smackin’ bitches up! They 
definitely ain’t takin’ the pussy. Niggas don’t be shootin’ shit up. Niggas ain’t 
never been to jail for murder. How the fuck them niggas hard?!’ 

‘T ain’t buyin’ no shit that ain’t hardcore.’ 

‘Yo, man—you ain’t gotta shoot nobody to prove you’re hardcore!’ 

“What kinda shit is that?’ 

‘Niggas talkin’ all this positive shit. Motherfuckin’ world we live in ain’t 
positive—it’s negative. That’s why motherfuckin’ sex and violence sell more 
motherfuckin’ records!’ 

‘All I’m sayin’ is I like positive rappers, okay?’ 

‘Get the fuck outta here!’ 

Following this conversation, the six boys divide themselves up based on their like or 
dislike for positive rap. The preference for positivity is outnumbered two to four. In the 
nineteenth century, Edgar Allan Poe and Nathaniel Hawthorne focused on the dark side of 
human nature, opposing the Transcendentalists’ affinity for intrinsic beauty and spirituality. 
However, Poe and Hawthorne, as well as many others (as this has been a largely important 
aspect of postmodern literature and philosophy), exposed it, analyzed it, and explored it. 
Conclusively, investigating the negative aspects of life is not the problem. African Americans 
have been oppressed since they were first brought to the New World in the seventeenth century. 
Since the Civil Rights movements of the sixties, circumstances and opportunities have seemingly 
improved in many areas. However, the proliferation of drugs and violence in Black 


communities, regardless of the cause,’ is not a phenomenon to glorify, when it only leads to 
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more self-destruction. N.W.A. addressed gang violence and drug use, but made it clear that they 
were not part of it (if they had been prior to their record deal, they were not any longer). They 
used the first-person narrative and explicit content to catch their audience’s attention. They felt 
it was an extremely critical issue that needed to be taken very seriously. 

Rather than being an issue addressed by some rappers in the underground, gang violence 
and drugs are discussed firsthand by nearly al/ rappers who emerge today. As I have stated, it is 
no longer metaphorical, and it is certainly not used as a wake-up call through parable. Like every 
other medium of popular culture, the intellectual and genuine are forced to stay underground, and 
disingenuous self-destructive absurdity become mainstreamed. Jeru the Damaja refers to this as 
“Tha Bullshit” on his 1996 album, Wrath of the Math. Rappers are not unaware of the injustice 
being created, but only those from the underground, or those from the old school who remain 
(and have not sold themselves out), address it. Before 1993, Hip Hop was full of topics, from 
discussing serious issues like racism, Black-on Black crime, spirituality, and Afrocentricity, to 
lighter topics catering to the creative and fun side of African-American culture. These topics 
ranged from a day hanging out with one’s friends, to sports, puberty, dancing, food, and as I have 
mentioned before, straight up poetics. Now, Hip Hop has become synonymous with violence, 
materialism, sex, and drugs, as a result of its commercialization. Very few rappers have anything 
uplifting to say, and those that do, as I have already stated, are pushed underground. In “At the 
Speed of Life,” Xzibit, a rapper from L.A. exclaims: 

Only the rugged rough shit that the hard rock needs, 
Lyrics must contain more than just clothes, bitches, and weed. 
Thinkin' how you like to see the next man bleed, 


Tryin’ to glorify greed, 
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Livin’ life at ridiculous speed—indeed! 
The main goal to achieve, is to succeed, 
Have it laid out for your seed... 

Similarly, Phife from A Tribe Called Quest, offers a bleak picture of a contemporary rap 
battle in “Phony Rappers”: “He said a rhyme about his .45 and his nickel bags of weed / That's 
when I proceeded to give him what he needed / Talking about I need a Philly right before I get 
loose / Poor excuse, Money please, I get loose off of orange juice.” Both Xzibit and Phife, as 
well as many others, are aware of Hip Hop’s present state. Unfortunately, their voices are 
muffled and overlooked by an ignorant mainstream audience. Phife, along with the other 
members of A Tribe Called Quest, are known for being pioneers of the merge between Hip Hop 
and Jazz. Before Hip Hop was mainstreamed, they were a powerful force in the rap world, where 
virtually everything was underground. Once it entered the mainstream, Tribe’s voices were 
suppressed. It was really not until Q-Tip (the other lyrical member of Tribe) went solo and 
released “Vivrant Thing” on Violator the Album (alongside the aforementioned Noreaga and 
Mobb Deep) that he gained any commercial success. The theme was one of his lust for 
voluptuous women, and the video featured scantily clad images based on those described in the 
song’s lyrics—approaches never taken by members of Tribe prior to the disbandment. Xzibit, 
however, does have a following without resorting to such issues, but it is greatly overshadowed 
by those who praise violence, rather than condemn it. 

It is arguable that Hip Hop has maintained its current state because of the music industry. 
According to Marxist theory, the rappers would function as both the laborer and the commodity 
itself, propagated by the capitalist (the record companies). In Capital: A Critical Analysis, Marx 


states, “Capitalist production reproduces and perpetuates the condition for exploiting the laborer. 
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The economical bondage of the laborer is both caused and hidden by the periodic sale of himself 
to changing masters (5059). In this case, the “changing masters” can be equated to producers, 
A&R people, record companies, and the trends themselves. The argument is that the White 
administrators and promoters of Hip Hop music are intentionally signing acts who will glorify 
negative lifestyles and encourage others to follow suit. Teenagers are easily influenced; 
promoters know this, and when asked, rappers often answer that they did not choose to be role 
models, attempting to absolve themselves from responsibility. This ploy would be enacted to 
ensure the downfall of African Americans, maintaining a disunity among them, and pushing 
them farther and farther into devolution. I feel that this is an extremely weak argument. Some of 
the most prominent record labels in Hip Hop are not only owned by African Americans, but by 
rappers themselves: P-Diddy—Bad Boy; Master P—No Limit; Jay Z—Rock-a-Fella; Dr. Dre— 
Aftermath and Death Row (with Suge Knight). These four artists are the pervasive forces in each 
of their respective regions. P-Diddy and Jay Z cover the East coast, Dr. Dre the West, and Master 
P and his associates are the only Hip Hop presence in New Orleans. They are not only major 
forces in contemporary Hip Hop, but they also exemplify and promote this newly popular image 
of violence, sexual exploitation, and materialism. Dr. Dre has been labeled the “Father of 
Gangsta Rap,” and when he proclaimed it dead, Master P carried it on, and continues to do so. P- 
Diddy is the quintessential materialistic rapper/producer. A true agent of capitalist production, 
he has produced such acts as the Notorious B.1I.G., Lil’ Kim, the Junior Mafia, and The Lox. Jay 
Z is another materialist, and because he has ownership in his label (he is partnered with Damon 
Dash, who is also African-American), he acts as if he is a don or godfather in Hip Hop, but 


again, the metaphors have long lost their symbolism. 
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The true argument here is one of a generation gap with the audience, and a naively 
myopic lust for wealth and fame by the promoters. As far as the generation gap is concerned, 
Bakari Kitwana, executive editor of The Source, and author of the book, The Hip Hop 
Generation, makes a point about the influence of prison life on Hip Hop: 

In the 1970s, arrest and imprisonment of gang members led to organized 
structures within prisons. Prison gangs inevitably became connected to their street 
gang counterparts... This phenomenon has also affected what experts call gang 
migration and the evolution of homegrown gangs that in the 1980s and 1990s 
began to be reported in hundreds of American cities. As the line between street 
gangs and prison gangs blur, so do the distinctions between prison culture, street 
culture, and Black youth culture....As hip-hop culture became more 
commercialized in the late 1980s and early 1990s...aspects of prison culture 
became more apparent...from the use of language and styles of dress to extensive 
commentary on crime and prison life. (76-77). 

This is where the awareness stops in many cases—with the factors that effected the 
transition. Although Kitwana’s dates slightly alter from the ones I have used to support my 
argument, the message is the same. I see these effects of prison assimilation as more of a mid- 
nineties - present phenomenon. However, here is where the generation gap lies. Arrests are 
made in the seventies; by the time the accused are convicted, incarcerated, and released, years 
have passed. In New York State, most offenses for drug selling (aside from marijuana) carry 
with them a minimum sentence of three years, and a maximum of life in prison (/mpact Teen). 
When mass amounts of prisoners have completed their sentences and are mainstreamed again, it 


takes sufficient time to assimilate this “prison culture” into the neighborhood culture. This 
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assimilation began occurring during the late eighties, but it was not until the mid-nineties, when 
Hip Hop became truly mainstreamed’, that the assimilation became truly influential. 

Aside from this, the Millennial generation (or Generation Y) of African Americans seems 
to have little interest in social activism. The issue of racism was once attacked intelligently in 
Hip Hop with concrete examples of personal experiences. Now, if ever mentioned, it seems to be 
used as an abstract scapegoat, or just something to say to justify one’s laziness or follow the 
trend. The problem is the disconnect of awareness between the generations. The Millennials 
were born after 1982, making many of them products of Generation X (born after 1960). 
Whereas most Xers are heavily affected by the attitudes of their Boomer parents, inheriting the 
existential angst and desire for liberation, the Millenials do not seem to have received any of that, 
and on some level, rightly so. However, this ignorance has become a huge problem, and it is 
overtly reflected in Hip Hop’s current phase. 

As a high school English teacher in New York City, this naivety is reflected in the 
majority of the students with whom I have worked. I work in a school where most of the 
students come from lower-class neighborhoods, of African-American and Latino descent. 
Teaching a class of freshmen a few years ago, I asked how many of them were going to college 
and what their aspirations were. Ninety-five percent of the class raised their hands affirming their 
interest in college, and career aspirations fell into a narrow range: doctors, lawyers, and 
accountants. At first glance, this seems laced with an almost utopian optimism; the brutal truth is 
that most of them will not even earn their GED. These children were somehow bred with the 
idea that everyone succeeds, and that yearning for success is immediately gratified—as 
mentioned earlier, a problem that faced Generation Xers as much as it does the current 


Millennials. Many of them had fourth-grade reading levels, little ability to write, no respect for 
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themselves or others, absolutely no work ethic, and no intrinsic motivation. Even the more 
diligent and more highly skilled students will need to attend community college first, if they truly 
want to achieve their goals. These are considered mainstream (as opposed to special education) 
children. 

These children have been given a false sense of optimism at a young age—possibly as a 
result of an unrealistic hope imposed upon them by their struggling demoralized Gen Xer 
parents, and when they (the children) reach their upper teens, reality will strike them—s/ard. 
When this reality strikes, it is at an age when Hip Hop artists often find themselves with a record 
deal. They enter the age with disillusionment and few marketable skills because they believed at 
an early age that everything would be handed to them, and when it is not, they build walls of 
resentment. Once this type of child is exposed to America’s obsession with instant gratification, 
he or she has extreme difficulty letting go of the concept. It is an enticing idea for anyone, yet 
for those who have very little it seems that much more imperative. The incumbents of this 
generation as well as the previous one, learn to live impulsively, and reject anything that requires 
thought or effort. This is a possible reason for the pervasion of crime in such neighborhoods. 
For example, in Mobb Deep’s “Shook Ones Pt. I,” Havoc states, “Sometimes I wonder “do I 
deserve to live?’ / Or, am I going to burn in Hell for all the things I did / No time to dwell on that 
‘cause my brain reacts / Front if you want, kid, lay on your back.” The moment Havoc begins to 
reflect and even feel a hint of remorse, he quickly tosses it aside to deal with the present. On one 
hand, his need for instant gratification carries him ever forward, and on the other, it has pushed 
him for so long, he cannot bear to face himself, so he must move ahead. 

This exigency to be immediately gratified carries over into the obsession for the 


superficial. Hip Hop culture has always been synonymous with ostentatious gold chains, 
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diamonds, and ridiculously expensive cars with needless accessories. For many, success is 
equated with quantity and material abundance. Kitwana states, “Everyone wants to make it big. 
For many, the American Dream means not just living comfortably but becoming an overnight 
millionaire while still young. Many of us can’t imagine waiting until we are forty, or even thirty- 
five, for that matter. This desire for wealth is accompanied by a sense of entitlement” (46). 
Beyond the “in your face” consumer culture that pervades American youth, those stricken with 
poverty have a difficult time grasping what is truly valuable when on the bottom. Fancy cars and 
expensive jewelry seem so important to someone who hardly owns more than one outfit, or has 
to share clothes with a family member. It is hard to realize that extensive luxury will not gain 
any lasting happiness in the long run. 

Another problem with this lack of introspection and forethought is the tendency to accept 
and glorify people in the public eye as heroes, without recognizing how often depraved they 
really are. Either desensitized to issues of violence and suffering, or being unconscious of the 
harsh reality of such things, children of this generation are quick to glorify those with power and 
wealth. Again in The Hip Hop Generation, Bakari Kitwana states: 

Rap stars like Snoop Dogg and Jay-Z and R&B artists like Sisqo and R. 
Kelly are embraced by both women and men despite their misogynist attitudes 
and sexist beliefs. The war of the sexes aside, that Tyson and Tupac continue to 
be heroes for both men and women reveals a tendency among hip-hop 
generationers to divorce their meaningful contributions from their shortcomings 
and to accept this behavior as business as usual. (105) 
This also applies to my earlier statement about Lil’ Kim and Foxy Brown’s 


complacency.It simply requires much less effort and avoids conflict and ridicule, to treat this 
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negativity as “business as usual.” To reiterate, the Notorious B.I.G. is considered the “greatest 
rapper of all time.” His lyrics have rarely contained anything positive, and he revels in his 
glorification of murder, promiscuity, rape, and drug selling—all major issues victimizing other 
African Americans. His death, as well as 2pac’s, was severely mourned by the lower-class 
African- American communities. It is clearly not an issue of color, or one based on a lack of 
positive Black role models. Aside from the fact that there are plenty of positive African- 
American icons, other criminal characters have been idolized as well. I have already mentioned 
the obsession with Mafioso personalities, and this transcends simple nicknames. A few months 
back a young Dominican student approached me with a lamenting tone. “Hey, Mr. Smith. Did 
you hear?” His face was long. “He died.” “Who did?” I asked, beginning to worry. “John Gotti.” 
The student was actually mourning this murderer’s death. He was not the only one. Others 
vocalized their concern to one another as the day proceeded—all male, all Latino and Black. 

As a child and a young teenager, I had a passion for Hip Hop. I understood its incredible 
significance as an art form, long before most of my white acquaintances did. It was shocking for 
many African Americans, with whom I later became friends, that I was a huge fan of “their” 
music. They were especially astonished, yet impressed, that I took an interest in groups like the 
Poor Righteous Teachers, X-Clan, and Boogie Down Productions, who preached pro-Blackness 
and Afrocentricity. I learned an incredible amount from Hip Hop then, including basic 
information about many important Black leaders aside from Dr. King and Malcolm X—the 
Black Panthers, Marcus Garvey, and Minister Farrakhan, to name a few. I was proud to be a Hip 
Hop listener in spite of the criticism I received, yet once Hip Hop was mainstreamed, I was 
almost ashamed to admit I was a fan. People who had known me for a long time, who had not 


been fans prior to the Gangsta Rap influx, began making assumptions that I listened to music, 
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which apparently relayed nothing but negativity. It has only worsened. Now, when anyone, 
student or colleague, asks me if I listen to Hip Hop, I am forced to qualify my affirmation by 
indicating that “I only listen to old school, or anything socially conscious and positive.” Those 
who are truly familiar with Hip Hop immediately understand without further elaboration. 

Every so often I hear a song that showcases a new artist with potential. There is an 
underground movement dedicated entirely to social consciousness, and to a certain extent, 
intellectualism. When I hear rappers like Mos Def bitterly exhort lines like, “Young bloods can’t 
spell, but they can rock you at Playstation” (“Mathematics”), I cringe because I see proof of it 
everyday in the classroom, yet tingle with excitement because some rappers are still articulating 
such concerns. The complacency and disinterest in societal and cultural betterment seems to be 
inherent in this Millennial generation. In the late sixties and early seventies, mainstreamed soul, 
as well as rock, became revolutionary, attacking the political structure, which was overtly corrupt 
and decadent. In the 1980s, Hip Hop seemed to do the same. The 1990s, however, offered more 
opportunities for African Americans in an era of political correctness, which in reality became a 
sugar coating for genuine societal feelings. African Americans appear more content on a large 
scale, so popular culture often reflects superficial desires rather than ideas that are socially 
uplifting, iconoclastic, and edifying. What Millennial Black America really needs is a wake-up 
call: no political correctness shrouding disdain in pseudo-opportunity, no Generation Xers with 
power and wealth polluting their minds with images of superficiality and sexism, and a strong 
dose of authentic positivity and intellectualism thrown into the mainstream. The status quo 
prefers stability and conservatism, which is why intellectualism never lasts long in the 


mainstream. However, in order to effect a seismic change, African Americans, as well as other 
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underrepresented cultures, need to continue to disrupt and challenge the status quo, enabling 


transformation to become a constant evolution. 


Endnotes 

' Also known as Generation Y, that is the generation following Generation X, born between 1982 
and the present. 

* There may be debate over these dates, but I use them to refer to 1993 as the point of 
consumption by Gangsta Rap and Hip Hop’s adaptation into the mainstream. 

*As of late, the distinction between Hip Hop and R&B has depleted. Whereas at one time a 
dichotomy was very clear, Hip Hop culture has assimilated both singing and rapping as part of 
its art form. Mary J. Blige, a well-known R&B singer, has been given the epithet, “The Queen of 
Hip Hop.” 

* There is much controversy over this topic, which I believe is irrelevant to my argument. 
Whether the primarily White government purposely inserted crack-cocaine into the Black 
communities, or African Americans brought it in themselves, each individual must take 
responsibility for him or herself. There are many African Americans who do very well for 
themselves avoiding the drug game and gang violence in spite of being faced with it on a daily 
basis. 

> In 1992, only ten Hip Hop albums made it into the Top 100, and none were in the Top Ten. In 
1997, seventeen albums made it into the Top 100, and two were in the Top Ten, one of which 


was number two. (Billboard.com) 
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PUBLIC HISTORY 


1915 


TO HELL WITH HISTORY: JOAN OF ARC ON TV 
Peggy Maddox 


NOTE: The talk was illustrated with film clips from the Christian Duguay miniseries that ran on CBS in 
1999. 


When CBS aired a three-hour miniseries in 1999 starring a 16-year-old Joan of Arc, 
many history teachers rushed to tape it, thinking it would be a wonderful tool for making history 
relevant to today's young people. Well, it is a wonderful teaching tool, but not for teaching 
history. Rather it is a prime example of what happens to an historical subject when commercial 
television sets out to market it. 

I don't think that historical films have to be scrupulously accurate in order to be 
interesting, enjoyable, or useful. Some poetic license is always necessary in order to work within 
the time limits of a visual representation. Chronology must be telescoped or rearranged. 
Characters may reasonably be combined or omitted. The known or deducible historical facts 
may be interpreted in non-traditional ways. Fictional characters may be introduced to help with 
the continuity of the narrative. My problem with Christian Duguay's television production of 
Joan of Arc is not so much that it changes the historical characters and events, or even that it 
misrepresents life in fifteenth century France. What makes my head hurt as I analyze it, is trying 
to make sense of the changes (CLIP 1: "Dark Ages" to Joan stowing away in a wagon). 

The Duguay film begins by misrepresenting the major characters in Joan's life. Her 
father is portrayed as a grim-visaged peasant who wants to kill his infant daughter at birth 
because he "needs sons." Joan herself is presented as impulsive, acting without calculating 
consequences. She did leave home without telling her parents of her plans, but she had too much 
sense to leave all by herself as a stowaway in a supply wagon she believed to be headed for the 
Dauphin's court. Apart from moral considerations, she was savvy enough to know that she 


would not be able to gain an audience with the Dauphin without a letter of introduction from his 
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local representative, Sir Robert de Baudricourt, who is here portrayed as a coward with a 
twentieth-century personality. Sir Robert de Baudricourt was not a silly gourmand in a funny 
hat. He was a competent military leader who had the courage to hold a city for the Valois in the 
midst of enemy territory. Duguay's invented circumstances misrepresent the period as well as 
Joan's character and intelligence. (CLIP 2: Chinon with Charles, Cauchon and Tremoille; Duke 
of Bedford in funny hat; Shirley MacLaine slapping Burgundy). 

Joan's Dauphin, his court, and his enemies are likewise modified. Unlike the handsome, 
willful prince in the film, the historical Charles was awkward, ugly, studious, and used to having 
everyone tell him what to do. He was financially as well as psychologically needy and very 
much in the power of his creditors, chiefly Georges Tremoille. In the film "Tremoille" is a 
deferential courtier instead of the avaricious leech who perceived Joan as a threat and was 
probably instrumental in her fall from grace following the coronation. On the enemy side, 
Duguay presents the Duke of Burgundy as an incompetent youth under the thumb of his mother, 
The Duke of Bedford is a fop in another funny hat. In fact, Philip of Burgundy was 35 years old 
in 1429, the year that Joan reached Chinon. He had been Duke for 12 years and was known as 
a refined and discerning patron of the arts as well as a formidable fighter and an astute politician. 
John Duke of Bedford was the brother of Henry V, a skilled and efficient soldier, politician and 
diplomat. 

Joan's military relationships don't fare any better in this film than the peasants or the 
major adversaries. Joan was not a mere mascot, barely tolerated by the men. She had a gift for 
placing artillery. She could ride and manage a lance. She could hold her own with the men. She 
persuaded the brutal mercenary LaHire to go to confession and stop swearing. She formed a 
special bond with her "beau duc," the royal Jean d'Alencon who cherished her memory long after 
her death. Duguay combines all these men, more or less, into one character called "LaHire." 
The TV LaHire is a moody, taciturn man whose hatred of the English stems from his experience 
at Agincourt (CLIP 3: LaHire's comments on Agincourt and his futile charge at Rouen) The 


historical LaHire was probably not at Agincourt, nor would he see anything wrong with 
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slaughtering one's enemy "like pigs." He did not attempt to rescue Joan. He was himself a 
prisoner of the English at Dourdan while Joan was undergoing trial and execution at Rouen. 

Jean de Metz is the military comrade who earns the most screen time. First to be 
introduced, he is featured at the end of the film. Implying a romantic attachment to the Maid, the 
closing screen titles tell us that Jean de Metz "never married." The effect is to trivialize Joan's 
mission and horrible death by leaving us with the image of a tearful young man who has lost the 
love of his life: LOVE STORY in chain mail. (CLIP 4: deMetz with banner and tear running 
down his face) The historical Jean de Metz was close to forty when he met Joan at Vaucouleurs. 
His testimony at the nullification trial indicates that his attitude towards Joan was one of reverent 
veneration. I doubt if it can be proved that he never married. 

In addition to characters based very tenuously on historical figures, Duguay gives Joan a 
squire-cum-chaplain-cum secretary-cum-chaperone in the character of a free-lance nun played by 
Olivia Dukakis. (CLIP 5: the "nun" helping Joan with her armor, writing, and holding Joan by 
the elbow) She was presumably created to give Joan some womanly support in the masculine 
world of war. Besides being unhistorical, the presence of this character, literally at Joan's elbow 
at crucial moments, has the effect of diminishing Joan's role as a military leader. The Maid 
seems to be in the charge of a duenna who does everything for her, keeping her in a kind of 
childish, amateur class when in fact Joan had the retinue of a knight: two heralds, a squire, a 
chaplain, a steward and servants to tend her string of warhorses. 

The most mystifying treatment of a character in this film is what Duguay does with Pierre 
Cauchon, chief instigator and director of Joan's trial for heresy. Eliminating most of Joan's 
captains and turning Jean de Metz into a romantic interest are understandable changes in the 
interests of economy and popularization. What is totally inexplicable to me is what Duguay does 
with Cauchon. The historical bishop was in the employ of the English and a life-long enemy of 
the Valois. At the time Joan raised the siege of Orleans in 1429, Cauchon was already Bishop of 
Beauvais, but after Joan's successes, he was shut out of his palace and had to take refuge in 


Rouen. Thus his hatred of Joan had its beginning on a personal level. An avaricious collector of 
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benefices, Cauchon was constantly looking for higher office with bigger income. He expected 
that his prosecution of Joan would win him the archbishopric of Rouen. He was disappointed. 
Instead he received the less significant post of Bishop of Lisieux. Duguay has created an entirely 
different character. His Bishop Cauchon, played by a cadaverous Peter O'Toole, is the Dauphin's 
personal confessor when Joan arrives at Chinon. He loses his position for being offensive to 
Joan at a banquet and his subsequent appointment as Bishop of Beauvais is presented as if he 
were being punished by Charles with a demotion. Nevertheless he turns up at Charles' 
coronation. Later, as an inquisitor at Joan's trial, he earnestly tries to save Joan's soul, is bullied 
by his own subordinate, apparently colludes with de Metz in a rescue attempt, and is last seen 
weeping and writhing in the fetal position as Joan burns. The crowning misrepresentation of this 
greedy prelate comes at the end of the film when one of the screen titles tells us that "for his 
services Pierre Cauchon became Archbishop of the diocese of Rouen." (CLIP 6: Cauchon with 
bishop, deMetz, writhing) One captain fits all, I understand. Jean de Metz as love interest. I 
understand. Saying that Cauchon became Archbishop of Rouen when he never did—priceless. 

Like the characters, the events of Joan's story as told in this film do not adhere closely to 
the historical record. For example, the episode that shows Joan at Vaucouleurs owes more to 
Shaw and Preminger than to the historical sources. It was Shaw who made up the story about the 
hens not laying until Joan got her letter of introduction to the Dauphin. Admittedly the 
Vaucouleurs episode is complicated and requires simplification, but Duguay seems only to have 
complicated it further. The people of Vaucouleurs were not on the verge of starvation, and Joan 
did not send messengers to outlying villages to get help for rebuilding the walls. De Baudricourt 
sent Joan to Chinon with a letter only after having satisfied himself that she might have an 
authentic mission. The six-man escort he gave her included a royal messenger who knew the 
roads. Six days of the eleven-day journey to Chinon were through enemy-held territory, but the 
party got through without incident. Not in the film. In the film there is a bloody encounter with 
a troop of English soldiers and a member of Joan's escort is killed. Events at Orleans are also 


skewed. LaHire, who, it will be recalled, stands for Dunois, the Duke of Alencon, and Poton de 
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Xaintrailles all rolled into one, quarrels with Joan over bringing supplies to the people of 
Orleans. Joan says yes, LaHire says no, it will slow them down. In fact, bringing supplies was 
one of the main purposes of the convoy that took Joan to Orleans. In the film, Joan has to 
scramble to catch up with LaHire on the morning of the attack on the Tourelles. In fact, the 
other commanders were dragging their heels and Joan had to force the issue, practically having 
to fight her way OUT of Orleans in order to get at the English. There are more absurdities, but 
time does not permit me to list them all. 

The remaining events that we associate with Joan of Arc--the coronation at Reims, the 
failed attack on Paris, her capture at Compi_gne, her imprisonment, trial, and death--all are 
transformed to a greater or lesser extent in this film. The coronation is grander than it was in 
reality and the guest list is inflated. The scene showing Joan's capture at Compiegne is the most 
insulting treatment of Joan in the entire insulting film. After the coronation, Charles disbanded 
her army and placed her under house arrest. She raised her own troops to go to the aid of 
Compi gne. She was not captured without a fight. Her brother Pierre, the one that Duguay kills 
off at Paris, was taken prisoner with her. In the TV version, Joan is sent to Compiegne with a 
small force and the promise that LaHire will meet her there with reinforcements. Joan, Jean de 
Metz and their trusty few are shown in an open field as Burgundian horsemen gallop towards 
them. Joan, anticipating Charles' behavior and regarding his betrayal as part of God's plan for 
her, prevents her men from defending her and is borne away, slung ignominiously across a 
Burgundian saddlebow. (CLIP 7: Joan's ignominious capture). 

Something that Duguay DOES get right is the often overlooked fact that Joan did not go 
directly from Compiegne to the English prison at Rouen. He suggests the time that she spent in 
the company of women with the character played by Shirley MacLaine, supposedly the mother 
of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. I applaud the gesture, but regret the effect. The fact of Joan's 
native intelligence is again undermined; the dying Duchess gives Joan a phrase that will later 
confound the inquisitors at her trial. (CLIP 8: MacLaine giving the words "God first served" and 


Joan using them). 
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Even in the trial scenes, clearly based on the historical transcript, this film manages to 
misrepresent the Maid. Sobieski's delivery makes the viewer want to slap her. I suppose that 
even the historical inaccuracies would not have kept this film from being successful 
entertainment if Sobieski had been able to act. She speaks in a wooden monotone varied only 
by mumbling or screaming. Her efforts to assert Joan's fearless straightforwardness come across 
as arrogant snottiness. (CLIP 9: "You may so glean." ). 

Even the final scene at the stake is spoiled by Duguay's incessant tinkering with history 
and tradition. In his desire to keep Jean de Metz on screen as the distressed lover, Duguay robs 
us of the satisfying tradition of the English soldier making a rude cross for Joan out of sticks 
while a priest runs to a nearby church to fetch a proper crucifix. Instead, Jean de Metz, hooded 
like a monk, snatches a processional cross from a bishop and holds it before Joan. And it is not a 
crucifix. It is an empty cross which conveys a very sad message as Joan gazes on it in search of 
strength. Perhaps the image of Jesus on the cross was just too politically incorrect for television; 
perhaps the prop people didn't understand the meaning of "crucifix" as opposed to "cross." Our 
final view as snow falls on the next to the last day of May is of Joan with her head bent back, 
smiling up at the clouds and saying "Thank you." For what, it is not clear. Perhaps she was glad 
that her part in the wretched film had come to an end. 

(CLIP 10: deMetz and the cross to "Thank you"). 

Christian Duguay's miniseries misrepresents the historical and traditional Joan of Arc 

without providing a coherent alternative. History teachers looking for a teaching tool would do 


better to show the old Ingrid Bergman film. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE BBC: DOROTHY L. SAYERS’S 


WORKING-CLASS VOICES 
Martha Greene Eads 


In The Rise and Fall of Class in Britain, historian David Cannadine acknowledges his 
nation’s reputation for social self-consciousness. “It is widely believed,” he writes, “both in 
Britain and abroad, that the British are obsessed with class in the way that other nations are 
obsessed with food or race or sex or drugs or alcohol’”(xi). While Cannadine joins a host of other 
social, political, and economic historians who wrote about class at the end of the twentieth 
century, his fellow-countryman Frank Harris, editor and biographer, made a similar observation 
decades earlier. “Snobbery is the religion of England,” asserted Harris in 1925 (730). 

Although she is herself sometimes accused of snobbery, Dorothy L. Sayers, one of 
Harris’s contemporaries, sensitively addressed issues of class through her skillful use of 
language in her radio biblical dramas for the BBC. Better known for her work in other genres, 
Sayers wrote a Nativity and then an entire play cycle about the life of Christ. As the daughter of 
a High-Church Anglican priest and one of the first women to receive an Oxford degree, Sayers 
enjoyed a relatively privileged background. That background and her mystery novels about the 
aristocratic sleuth Lord Peter Wimsey have prompted many to label her elitist. In moving from 
detective fiction to radio drama, however, Sayers became an unlikely advocate of the working 
class. In her radio plays He That Should Come (1938) and The Man Born To Be King (1941-2), 
she spoke for popular audiences in voices like their own. 

Sayers had two primary goals in using vernacular speech. First, and on the most practical 
level, she wanted to enable listeners to distinguish among her characters. Giving them accents 


was one way of doing that. Second, Sayers believed that a realistic depiction of Jesus’ life was 
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consistent with the theology of Incarnation. In taking on flesh, Christ also took on an ethnic 
identity, an economic status, and an accent. Sayers’s emphasis on Christ’s particularity, and the 
particularity of those around him, required her to use modern vernacular speech in a manner that 
ultimately challenged English views of class within the Church and the wider society. 

Although she made her living first by creating advertising campaigns and then by writing 
detective fiction, Sayers also worked as a poet, playwright, essayist, and translator of medieval 
French and Italian texts. She cut her dramatic teeth on a romantic comedy, Busman’s 
Honeymoon, and the nativity drama He That Should Come. First performed as a radio play on 
Christmas Day, 1938, He That Should Come was soon published with directions for stage 
production. The practicality of Sayers’s production notes, the play’s focus on characterization, 
and its use of natural-sounding speech yielded a wildly popular and down-to-earth treatment of 
the loftiest of subjects. 

She explains her approach in her “Note to Producers” for He That Should Come: 

I feel sure that it is in the interests of a true reverence towards the Incarnate 
Godhead to show that His Manhood was a real manhood, subject to the common 
realities of daily life; that the men and women surrounding Him were living 
human beings, not just characters in a story; that, in short, He was born, not into 
“the Bible,” but into the world. (128). 

In her drama, even Mary and Joseph sounded like typical working-class people, asking 
only for a “shake-down” somewhere on the crowded property (148). Sayers carefully worked 
out appropriate speech for the innkeeper and his staff, the shepherds, and various guests at the 
inn. After hearing He That Should Come, a rural BBC listener observed that “it’s nice to think 


that people in the Bible were folks like us” (qtd. in “Note to Producers,” HTSC 128). 
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Ken Worpole’s work on class and speech suggests that such responses to British radio 
broadcasts must have been unusual. In his discussion of BBC English, Worpole cites The 
Spoken Word, a 1981 BBC staff pamphlet that describes appropriate radio diction as “that of a 
person born and brought up in one of the Home Counties, educated at one of the established 
southern universities, and not yet so set in his ways that all linguistic change is regarded as 
unacceptable” (67). Certainly, guidelines in Sayers’s own day would even been even more 
stringent. Worpole asserts that the BBC’s cultural authority had a stifling effect on the working 
class: 

Given such a powerful and monopolistic apparatus, together with compulsory 
state education and its insistence on Standard speech forms and the omnipresent 
rule of classroom silence well into the 1950s, then it is not surprising that in the 
first half of this century, the majority of the population had very few cultural 
institutions in which they could recognise themselves and create their own new 
forms of cultural practice. (67). 

With He That Should Come, however, even working-class listeners finally had radio 
program characters with whom they could identify. Pleased with the reception of He That 
Should Come, James W. Welch, the BBC’s newly appointed Director of Religious Broadcasting, 
approached Sayers in February 1940, asking her to write a series of 30-minute plays for 
broadcast during the Sunday evening Children’s Hour. 

In the first play of the series, Kings in Judea, Sayers establishes not only her characters 
and their political situation but also their class. Her notes to the producer are most helpful in this 
regard, describing the personal qualities and backgrounds of the characters—from the magi 


down to the “pretty, pert, and thoroughly spoilt” slave boy at Herod’s court. Sayers gives 
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attention to accents here, establishing the shepherd’s wife as “a nice, kind, bustling, motherly 
person. Country accent.” She describes Joseph as “an artisan of a good class; a little sententious 
and given to quoting the Scriptures—he is the kind of man who reads his Bible regularly. He has 
a slight provincial accent, but less pronounced than that of the SHEPHERD’S WIFE.” Mary 
“must be played with dignity and sincerity, and with perfect simplicity. Her voice is sweet, but 
not sugary; and there must be no trace of any kind of affectation. A very slight touch of accent— 
perhaps a faint shadow of Irish quality—would be of assistance in keeping her in her ‘station of 
life’... ” (46). 

Sayers’s concern for class emerges again in the first play’s production notes when she 
directs the Roman characters to exhibit social differences through speech (47). She 
acknowledges that the most realistic portrayal of the characters would have had Jesus and his 
fellow-Galiliean characters all speaking with one local dialect while characters from Jerusalem 
use another, but such pronounced differences were likely to overwhelm listeners. Her solution is 
to give the disciples speech slightly more elevated than that of the crowds, with variations among 
them: “John and Judas, for example, speaking Standard English, Peter being kept rougher (in 
preparation for his recognition as a Galilean peasant by the High Priest’s people), and Matthew 
being given a Cockney twang to distinguish the “townee” petty official from the country 
fishermen” (47). Sayers’s attention to dialect and inflection helps radio listeners distinguish 
among the characters, but it also illustrates real differences in culture and class. 

Sayers’s use of vernacular speech had contributed significantly to the success of He That 
Should Come, but it created challenges for her as she worked on The Man Born to Be King. 

The most colorful crisis developed when the public learned that Matthew was to be a Cockney. 


Sayers played up the Matthew-controversy at a press conference for The Man Born To Be King 
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on 10 December 1941. After speaking about the project, she read several passages, including 
one from the fourth play in which Matthew tells a gullible fellow-disciple that he has “been had 
for a sucker” (117). The press took Sayers’s bait and publicized the production with such 
headlines such “BBC ‘Life of Christ’ in Slang” and “Gangsterisms in the Bible Play” (qtd. in 
Low 135). The BBC received a letter from one concerned citizen who wrote, “Two shocks 
broke on us this past week: Pearl Harbor and The Man Born To Be King” (qtd. in Wolfe 226). 
Donald Low points out that “it was not for nothing that the author of Murder Must Advertise had 
served as an advertising copywriter. The ensuing furore resulted in The Man Born To Be King 
attracting more attention than any other BBC radio plays before or since” (124). 

In spite of floods of complaint letters to the Prime Minister, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the BBC, Welch aired the first of the series’ twelve plays, Kings in Judaea, on 
21 December 1941. The press quickly changed its tune, and many who had been suspicious of 
the production wrote to thank the BBC for an engaging and reverent program. Consulting with a 
thirteen-member Central Religious Advisory Committee, Welch gained approval for the rest of 
the series one play at a time. When Welch informed Sayers in February 1942 that committee 
chairman Cyril Garbett, the Bishop of Winchester, had questioned the language in the fourth 
play, Sayers anticipated that he would be even more upset about the scourging and crucifixion 
scenes to come. Ina confidential letter to Welch, she outlines her position: 

I will not allow the Roman soldiers to use barrack-room oaths, but they must 
behave like common soldiers hanging a common criminal, or what is the point of 
the story? The impenitent thief cannot curse and yell as you or I would if we 
were skewered up with nails to a post in the broiling sun, but he must not talk like 


a Sunday School child. Nobody cares a dump nowadays that Christ was 
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“scourged, railed upon, buffeted, mocked, and crucified”, because all those words 
have grown hypnotic with ecclesiastical use. But it does give people a slight 
shock to be shown that God was flogged, spat upon, called dirty names, slugged 
in the jaw, insulted with vulgar jokes, and spiked up on the gallows like an owl on 
a barn-door. 

That’s the thing the priests and people did—has the Bishop forgotten it? It 
is an ugly, tear-stained, sweat-stained, blood-stained story, and the thing was done 
by callous, conceited and cruel people. Shocked? we damn well ought to be 
shocked. If nobody is going to be shocked we might as well not tell them about 
it. (19 Feb. 1942, Letters, vol. 2, 351-2). 

Sayers visited Garbett, by then the new Archbishop-elect of York, on 30 March, and he 
offered fewer criticisms as the series progressed. Continuing to expect him to object to the 
Crucifixion play, King of Sorrows, she wrote to Val Gielgud, the show’s director on 18 August: 
“Tt is pretty brutal and full of bad language, but you can’t expect crucified robbers to talk like a 
Sunday-school class. The Archbishop will probably fall dead and all the parents will complain. 
The children won’t mind—they like blood and tortures...“ (Letters, vol. 2, 369). Only a day 
after King of Sorrows aired on 20 September 1942, however, Garbett wrote to thank Sayers for 
writing the play and to apologize for having asked for changes to earlier scripts (Reynolds 327). 

The last play in the series, The King Comes to His Own, aired on 18 October 1942. After 
its early vilification by the press and the public, the entire production proved a remarkable 
success. Welch chronicles its meteoric rise in the minds of listeners in his foreword to the 1944 
edition of the plays, writing, “[Opponents of the production] said that Singapore fell because 


these plays were broadcast, and appealed for them to be taken off before a like fate came to 
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Australia! They were answered by the supporter who thanked us for the plays which (ending in 
October) ‘made possible the November victories in Libya and Russia’!” (15). Slightly over 
twelve percent of adult BBC listeners tuned in to the second installment of the children’s series, 
and Welch estimated that more than two million adults listened over the next year. BBC 
historian Kenneth M. Wolfe writes that the children and young people reached were 
“innumerable” (234). He asserted in 1984 that “[t]he Sayers cycle rooted the lectionary of the 
Church of England in storytelling and theatre ... . It was colloquial and perhaps convincing: 
above all it was popular, and the common people heard it gladly. That it was the most 
astonishing and far-reaching innovation in all religious broadcasting so far is beyond dispute” 
(234). 

Pronouncing Sayers “a prophet to this generation,” Welch urged William Temple, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to award her the Lambeth Degree of Doctor of Divinity (Reynolds 
331). Temple agreed that The Man Born To Be King and Sayers’s book The Mind of the Maker 
were valuable enough to make her the first female recipient of the Lambeth D.D., but Sayers 
declined his offer. Even so, she was becoming an unofficial spokesperson for the Christian 
faith. As early as August 1940, she had confessed in a letter to Donald Mackinnon about He 
That Should Come, “ve got wound up accidentally into this theological business, and I feel 
more and more ridiculous as it goes rollicking along. I only started by writing a play and trying 
to make its theology orthodox, and look what’s happened to me!” (qtd. in Reynolds 333). 

Although Sayers had good dramatic reasons for emphasizing realism and particularity, 
her commitment to orthodox Anglican theology, with its high regard for the material world as the 
site of divine activity, had necessitated an emphasis on Christ’s incarnation. She explains in her 


introduction to The Man Born To Be King: 
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For Jesus Christ is unique—unique among gods and men. There have been 
incarnate gods a-plenty, and slain-and-resurrected gods not a few; but He is the 
only God who has a date in history. And plenty of founders of religions have had 
dates, and some of them have been prophets or avatars of the Divine; but only 
this one of them was personally God.... In the light of that remarkable piece 
of chronology we can see an additional reason why the writer of realistic Gospel 
plays has ... to display the words and actions of actual people engaged in living 
through a piece of recorded history. He cannot, like the writer of purely liturgical 
or symbolic religious drama, confine himself to the abstract and universal 

aspect of the life of Christ. He is brought up face to face with the “scandal of 
particularity” (20-21). 

That scandal becomes the source of Sayers’s treatment of class in her biblical radio plays. Their 
very particularity demands the presence of characters of diverse social backgrounds, and the 
pains she takes to delineate them ensures that she will reveal their origins and alignments. From 
the Cockney Matthew to Claudia, the patrician wife of Pontius Pilate, Sayers creates characters 
who illustrate social stratification. Her controversial use of modern vernacular speech served to 
demonstrate to her radio audiences their own social contexts. Sayers hoped that “[tearing] off 
the disguise of the Jacobean idiom, [going] back into the homely Greek of Mark or John,” and 
“[translating] it into its current English counterpart” would enable every audience member to see 
his own relationship to the gospel story, but her mirror reflects more than an individual’s 
spiritual condition (Introduction, MBTBK 17-18, 23). It reveals his economic and social context, 


as well. 
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The popular response to The Man Born To Be King suggests that Sayers’s sensitivity to 
the relationship of speech and class enabled her to write convincingly about and to twentieth- 
century English men and women whose lives were nothing like her detective Lord Peter 
Wimsey’s. J.W. Welch reports that among the hundreds of listeners who wrote to thank the 
BBC for the series was one who related: 

I am a very ordinary and humble person—a factory forewoman by trade, and it’s 
because of that, that I know many working folk will listen and learn from these 
plays who would never desire to listen to a set church service on the wireless— 
for instance, my folk are not what one calls “religious,” and “organized” religion 
they think has lost its usefulness .. . , but the first broadcast of your play was 
listened to attentively by seven of us, and we learned something we didn’t realise 
before, and I for one was very grateful. (13) 

That listener’s sense of the radio biblical drama’s being for her is in keeping with the 
presentation Sayers had tried to offer: that of a gospel offered equally to tax collectors, 
fishermen, blind beggars, politicians’ wives, and magi-kings. Although her concerns were 
artistic and theological, Sayers’s attention to the gospel’s claims about human equality resulted 
in a surprising progressivism. Her sense of the dramatic and her commitment to incarnational 
theology yielded radio biblical drama that, like the Gospel itself, invites us to examine the 


hierarchies our social networks and even our religious traditions so often affirm. 
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COUNTERFEIT RADIO: BLACK BOOMERANG AND THE 
WNJ TRANSMITTER 


Liam O’Brien 


From December 12 until May 10, 2003 Commando Solo was in the air over Iraq. Not any 
one person, Commando Solo is the United States Air Force’s 193rd Special Operations Wing, 
flying any of six EC-130E and J heavy lift cargo aircraft packed with radio and television gear 
capable of reaching every home, office and bunker with a reception set in Iraq.' During the 
buildup to war and throughout the campaign, Commando Solo broadcast daily as “Information 
Radio” on six short and medium wave frequencies announced by the dropping of millions of 
leaflets. Today, “Information Radio” continues to broadcast but Clandestine Radio Watch based 
in Washington D.C. believes it has likely shifted to a terrestrial broadcasting platform. “Towards 
Freedom TV,” the alleged CIA backed television channel broadcasting into Iraq, left the 
airwaves at the same time Commando Solo stopped transmitting as “Information Radio” from 
20,000 feet over Iraq. The programming for “Towards Freedom TV” was recorded in 
Washington and broadcast for up to six hours daily via Commando Solo.” 

Clandestine Radio Watch believes a number of CIA backed terrestrial clandestine radio 
stations operated before, during and in some cases now, after the war. These include “The Voice 
of the Liberation of Iraq” (Sawt Tahrir al-Iraq), renamed “Voice of International Coalition for 
the Liberation of Iraq Radio” (Sawt al-Tahaluf al-Duwali li Tahrir al-Iraq) which disappeared on 
May | and “Radio of the Two Rivers” (Wadi al-Rafidayn) which still broadcasts. Clandestine 
Radio Watch believes “Radio of the Two Rivers” is “recorded and produced in Amman. 
Broadcast from Kuwait via a 50kW Harris transmitter administered by the CIA. Station is tied to 


the Iraqi National Accord and is considered their "sister" station.” “Radio Tikrit,” renamed 
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“Radio Sumer” on April 21 broadcasts “psychological operations messages aimed at the entire 
population in support of national unity. Last week an intrepid listener in Cairo heard a glitch in 
their satellite feed that proves World Radio Network (WRN), a major satellite uplink provider 
based in London, services their feed . . . and oddly enough the main announcer on “Radio 
Tikrit/Sumer” is the same as the main announcer on the Pentagon's “Information Radio” 
broadcasts that were disseminated via Commando Solo.”* 

The techniques of gray and black propaganda available for all terrestrial and airborne 
clandestine broadcast stations date back to Crewe House in London during World War I, (aerial 
leaflets, false rumors, subversive pamphlets and trench newspapers)’, German radio propaganda 
activities during the Spanish Civil War and most of all, the efforts of Denis Sefton Delmer (Tom 
to his friends) and the black propaganda operations of the British Government’s Political 
Warfare Executive (PWE) of 1941-1945, the subject matter of this paper. 

Denis Sefton Delmer was born in Berlin, on May 24, 1904. His father, Frederick Delmer, 
was an Australian lecturer in English at Berlin University. At the outbreak of World War I 
Frederick Delmer was interned as an enemy alien but the family was allowed to travel to 
England in 1917. Sefton Delmer graduated from Lincoln College, Oxford, with a degree in 
German and was recruited by the London Daily Express to head its bureau in Berlin. There, 
Sefton Delmer befriended S.A. Chief Ernst Roehm who arranged for Delmer to be the first 
English journalist to interview Adolph Hitler. Hitler took a liking to young Delmer and invited 
him to travel along on the Fuehrer’s private plane during the 1932 General Election. Delmer also 
accompanied Hitler on his inspection of the Reichstag in the immediate aftermath of the fire and 
wrote of that experience in the Daily Express. Some in England wondered if Delmer was a Nazi 


sympathizer or perhaps a stooge. 
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Transferred to head the Paris Bureau of the Daily Express in 1933, Delmer covered 
domestic issues in France, the Spanish Civil War and the Nazi Invasion of Poland in 1939. He 
reported on the German Army invasion of France until his evacuation back to England in June 
1940. 

In 1941 he was recruited as head of the German Research Unit of the Political Warfare 
Executive, an organization under the chairmanship of Deputy Under-Secretary of State Robert 
Bruce Lockhart and managed by a standing committee of ministers from the Foreign Office, the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare and the Ministry of Information.° As Delmer in Trail Sinister, 
the first volume of his two-volume autobiography noted, “It was a job for which my whole life, 
from my first-war schooling in Berlin, to my travels with Hitler and my work as a reporter 
around Europe had been the almost ideal preparation.” 

The PWE combined Special Operations 1 (SO1) of the Special Operations Executive 
(responsible for “subversion by word”) with the BBC European Services and the Ministry of 
Information Foreign Publicity Division under the code name of the Political Intelligence 
Department. After November 1941 white propaganda (propaganda with an attributed source) 
was left solely to the Directorate of Political Warfare and the BBC under Richard Crossman at 
Bush House, London. Grey propaganda (propaganda with an un-attributed source) and black 
propaganda (propaganda with a misattributed source) were housed at what would later be called 
the Special Operations Directorate under Sefton Delmer at Woburn Abbey, Milton Bryant, 
Bedfordshire and elsewhere nearby.* As Ellic Howe, chief forger for the PWE recounted in his 
book “The Black Game,” “the average member of PWE was totally unaware that the department 


was engaged in highly secret black propaganda activities.” 
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Activities at PWE’s Special Operations Directorate, located in a number of private 
residences near Milton Bryant, took the form of black publications, rumor fabrication, black 
operations and counterfeit radio. Delmer in Black Boomerang, the second volume of his 
autobiography, explained how he once described his remit to a new member of the team, 

We are waging against Hitler a kind of total war of wits. Anything goes, 

so long as it serves to bring nearer the end of the war and Hitler's defeat. 

...But if you feel like joining me, I must warn you that in my unit we are up 

to all the dirty tricks we can devise. No holds are barred. The dirtier the better. 
Lies treachery, everything.'° 

Leaflets, forged documents and philatelic forgeries were a specialty of Ellic Howe’s 
printing plant located at nearby Aspley Guise. One of the Fuehrer’s favorite photos, a child 
offering him flowers, appeared as a commemorative postage stamp on his birthday in 1940. The 
PWE Special Operations Directorate recreated that stamp with the child spitting on Herr Hitler. 
Ration coupons were forged and dropped from the air in massive numbers to tax the Reich’s 
food distribution system. Mechanical leaflets, including one recruiting submariners, were also 
forged. In the PWE version, drowning was the reward for recruitment. Thousands of copies of a 
faux military weekly newspaper, scathingly critical of the Nazi leadership and ostensibly created 
by dissident German Army staff, were printed and dropped over Germany. Communiqués from 
non-existent anti-Nazi rebel groups such as Red Circle were similarly distributed. To capitalize 
on the Nazi leadership’s fascination with the occult, the magazine Der Zenit was created. It 
foretold disaster upon disaster for the submarine service in general and Adolph Hitler in specific. 

Rumor fabrication was a specialty of the Special Operations Directorate and included a 


campaign to convince ordinary Germans that high party officials including Dr. Robert Ley were 
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receiving extra food and luxury items under the Reich’s diplomatic rations program. These 
whisper campaigns were initiated primarily by the airdrop of leaflets from allied bombers and 
RAF Lysander aircraft. 

Among the numerous black operations undertaken by the PWE, three stand out as 
particularly strange and one might well argue, cruel. Operation Tuckbox involved the mailing of 
dozens of food parcels to German families, sent with enclosed letters by a supposed friend of 
their son who had recently died in a German military hospital in Italy. The letters claimed the 
son was living in plenty in a British POW camp or had escaped the war by deserting the German 
Army. 

Operation Braddock involved the dropping by plane over Germany of thousands of 
mostly inoperable pocket-sized incendiary devices with a note and instructions attached in a 
variety of languages. The note suggested that foreign “guest workers” use the incendiary against 
their place of work. The intention was to make the Gestapo think fires in German cities were the 
result not of bombing but of sabotage. In reality, this operation often led to harsh (unjustified) 
persecution of foreign workers as potential fifth columnists." 

A glut of homing pigeons raised for the war effort in Britain led to Operation Periwig, an 
operation Delmer described as “the last and most bizarre counterfeiting operation of the war.” 
In an attempt divert the Gestapo and SD security services into expending a massive number of 
man hours on useless searches, PWE Special Operations dropped hundreds of live homing 
pigeons in small cages over Germany with questionnaires seeking civilian, military and war 
production intelligence. The questionnaires could be filled out and returned by instant pigeon 
post. To add spice, PWE Special Operations also dropped dead pigeons with filled out responses 


to the questionnaire complete with counterfeit signatures of leading local Nazi officials. 
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PWE Special Operations Executive under Sefton Delmer however is best known for 
mastering the black art of counterfeit radio. The “research unit” Delmer was recruited to head in 
1941 was not in any traditional sense, a research unit at all. It was one of what would become 
under Delmer’s direction several dozen small clandestine broadcasting teams. Classified “Most 
Secret,” these teams wrote, produced and aired short-wave broadcasts in the language of the 
target audience. 

As a journalist Delmer demanded accuracy in reporting, writing that “we must never lie 
by accident only deliberately.”'* As wartime psychological operations researcher Stephen Jolly 
has pointed out, “Delmer argued for a rhythmical approach to propaganda—cover, dirt, cover, 
dirt, cover—where dirt meant information PWE hoped would make its listeners think and act 
along lines displeasing to the Fuehrer...Delmer also understood the concept of infotainment. Like 
his Nazi counterparts, he leavened his radio broadcasts with American dance and Jazz music.”"* 
Accurate news, disinformation, popular music, gossip, more accurate news, a well-researched lie 
and more popular music often constituted a successful broadcast. 

The Nazi’s and later the Russians also operated home language clandestine short-wave 
stations. The German “G-stations” as they were called, attempted black as well as gray and 
white propaganda with varying success. During the invasion of France, Goebbel’s head of 
broadcasting operations, Alfred-Ingemar Berndt operated a short-wave station purporting to be 
of French communist origin called “Radio Humanite” along with three others named “Friend of 
the North,” “The Awakening of Peace,” and “The Voice of Brittany.” After Dunkirk, Nazi 
English language “G-stations” included “Caledonia,” beamed at Scotland and “Worker’s 


Challenge,” which sought to represent the voice of the British laboring man. 
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The most well known of all the Nazi “G-stations” was the primarily white propaganda 
“New British Broadcasting Station” where William Joyce, Lord Haw-Haw held forth. In fact, 
Joyce likely wrote 90% of the material for all of the Reich Propaganda Ministry’s clandestine 
and counterfeit “G-stations.”'” While Joyce attempted to convince his listeners that the NBBS 
originated in England, as Ellic Howe pointed out ’The Germans had far more problems with 
their English G-stations than they ever experienced with those that broadcast to the French. 
Firstly there was an endemic shortage of suitable staff, and secondly a lack of good background 
intelligence to provide the basis for provocative talks.”'® 

Near Milton Bryant, the Political Warfare Executive’s black research units (RU’s) grew 
to a total of 48 counterfeit short-wave stations over the duration of the war. Each research unit 
was staffed with ex-patriot anti-Nazi nationalists and later, former Axis prisoners of war. Each 
“researcher” arrived with an intimate understanding of their target audience. Station names 
included “Sender of the European Revolution,” “Radio Unknown,” “The French Catholic,” and 
“Danish Freedom.” These counterfeit short-wave stations targeted audiences in Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Serbia, Denmark, Croatia, Belgium, Holland, Slovenia, Austria, 
Poland, Bulgaria and Hungary as well as France, Germany and Italy. 

Unlike the Nazi “G-stations,” these British Research Units did their best to appear to be 
convincingly “in country” while delivering either an anti-Nazi, pro-nationalist partisan line or a 
pro-German but anti-Nazi subversive line. The latter was helped immeasurably by a mistake 
made by the Reuters Berlin based correspondent in London. Leaving England at the outbreak of 
war he left behind a Hell-scriber, a radio operated tele-printer that delivered the DNB (official 
German news agency) press releases and routine Propaganda Ministry directives at the same 


time as they were received by newspaper editorial staffs in Germany.'’ Delmer’s stations often 
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broadcast the latest German “home” news before any real German radio station got around to 
doing so. 

Arguably the most successful and certainly the most theatrical of Delmer’s short-wave 
stations was Gustav Siegfried Eins (George Sugar One), announced by former German Army 
Corporal Paul Sanders. Sanders played the role of Der Chef (The Chief), an embittered Prussian 
career army officer, deeply patriotic, conservative and truth telling, who loved Hitler but 
despised the Nazi Party elite. Nightly for eighteen months after May 1941 from a bunker 
supposedly somewhere in occupied Holland or Belgium, Der Chef railed against the corruption, 
sexual abasement, greed and stupidity of party functionaries. In Der Chef’s own words, “While 
our brave soldiers are freezing to death in Russia because of the corruption of this Partikommune 
crowd, who delayed getting the army’s winter clothing ready in time because they were out for a 
bigger profit, these same traitorous swine are having a wonderful time feathering their nests in 


soft-job billets far from danger and privation.”"® 


To Delmer the simplest and most effective of 
all black operations was to “spit in a man’s soup and cry Heil Hitler.”'? As he wrote, “With 
every broadcast a new legend was being drummed home: the Army is against the Party, the 


Army is against the S.S., the Army is against the Gestapo.””” 


There was however one glitch 
during the long run of Gustav Siegfried Eins, which Delmer noted, as follows, 

(GS —1) continued to defy the Gestapo and burn up the ether with its 
sulphurous broadcasts until the end of October 1943. Then I decided that we 
could make even better use of the Corporal (broadcaster Paul Sanders) in a new 
capacity. So Der Chef had to die—‘caught at last.” Alas in dying he suffered the 


only bad slip-up of his long career. For he died twice. A transmitter engineer, 


knowing no German, and unaware of the final nature of the broadcast—complete 
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with Tommy-gun salvo and gruff “Got you, you swine!”—went through his usual 
routine and repeated the recording an hour after the broadcast that was supposed 
to be his last.”! 

That new capacity for Paul Sanders and most of Delmer’s teams of radio forgers and 
counterfeiters in October 1943 was code named Aspidistra, the cast iron plant—the name taken 
from the Gracie Field song of the day “The Biggest Aspidistra in the World” for Aspidistra was 
at the time the most powerful medium wave transmitter in all the world. Originally built for the 
commercial station WNJ New Jersey by the RCA factory in Camden, this 500kW behemoth was 
gathering dust in May 1941 in the RCA factory basement as the FCC had ruled all commercial 
medium wave transmitters over 50kW, illegal. Shipped to England after PWE’s Senior Radio 
Engineer Harold Robin had increased its power to a stunning 600Kw, Aspidistra was placed 50 
feet underground in its own purpose built bunker in Ashdown Forest, close to the town of 
Crowborough, Sussex. The Canadian Army engineers who built the Aspidistra bunker worked 
24 hours a day for nine months and added a cover of reinforced concrete four feet thick—as it 
had to withstand a direct hit from a 1000lb bomb. American antenna expert, George H. Brown, 
designed three 360ft masts for the transmitter to feed. Fast growing trees were hastily planted 
over the bunker and around the 70 acre fenced site.” 

The now 600kW WNJ transmitter went live on November 8, 1942, as Radio Rabat, the 
official station of Vichy France in North Africa in support of Allied landings of “Operation 
Torch.” For two fifteen-minute periods, it overwhelmed the real Radio Rabat signal to transmit 
pre-recorded speeches by President Roosevelt and General Eisenhower.” But there was a 


problem. As Ellic Howe wrote, 
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Vichy Radio warned listeners that the so-called official broadcasts from 
Rabat originated from an unknown clandestine station. One result of the 
Aspidistra broadcasts on the Rabat wavelength was that the Admiralty briefly 
supposed that Rabat had already been captured by the Americans. This was an 
early example of counterfeit operations carried out without first informing all on 
our side who might be mislead by them.** 

Fortunately, no lasting repercussions arose from this, for within 48 hours of the landings, 
most resistance ceased and Morocco and Algeria were in Allied hands. 

On February 12, 1943, the BBC brought into service a high-power Long Wave station at 
Ottringham, on the east coast of England. The station consisted of 4 x 200kW transmitters which 
when coupled gave a combined output of 8000kW. This made Ottringham the most powerful 
radio station in the world at the time, and ensured that the BBC was heard with good reception in 
Germany, even during daylight hours on a standard domestic receiver. It operated on a 
frequency close to the German national "Deutschlandsender" home service. 

Prior to Ottringham’s activation the BBC wanted control of Aspidistra as a relay for its 
own signals but also to deny its use for “ungentlemanly warfare,” that is, black propaganda.” 
The BBC feared if the Germans learned of the transmitter’s existence, the BBC’s white 
propaganda transmitters might also be jammed. Harold Robin had however by October 1943 
installed a further two 100kW short-wave transmitters and four 7.5kW transmitters connected to 
Aspidistra. He also created a mobile 500W unit operating as a relay from the top of the cliffs at 
Dover—just to confuse the enemy direction finders if they tried to get a fix on Aspidistra.”® 
With such good cover in place, PWE Special Operations Directorate under Sefton Delmer took 


control of Aspidistra in October, 1943. 
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Aspidistra became both “Deutsche Kurzwellensender Atlantik” know as Atlantiksender, 
on short wave and “Soldatensender Calais” (renamed “Soldatensender West” after the Normandy 
landings) on medium-wave. Atlantiksender purported to be a genuine German armed forces 
radio station in service to the naval service, especially to the u-boat flotilla. In fact it waged 
unrelenting psychological warfare against the u-boat crews. Soldatensender served as the voice 
of a non-existent clandestine army group inside the Wehrmacht in France opposed to the S.S. 
and the Nazi Party. 

Through the use of POW interrogations, the combing of fine details in newspapers, turn 
coats, British Naval Intelligence and the transmissions of the Hell-scriber, Delmer’s researchers 
were brilliantly informed on the minutia of German military life in occupied France and 
homeland Germany. Both stations praised the bravery of the German soldier and sailor, railed 
against Churchill and the Russians and attacked the English Royal Family. Accurate news, big 
band music and Jazz were intercut with disinformation and revelations damning the General 
Staff and the Party leadership. As radio historian Michael Burden wrote in his article “The 
Biggest Aspidistra in the World,” 

Music was a very important part of the broadcasts. To indicate to the 
Germans that their security measures were inadequate, "'Atlantiksender" would 
often play "special request numbers" for a German submarine which the 
Admiralty had informed the station was likely to have been on a cruise. Some of 
the records played on" Atlantiksender" and "Soldatensender Calais" were the 
latest German hits flown over from Stockholm, and from time to time 
arrangements were made for such German-speaking artists as Marlene Dietrich to 


make special recordings. But many of the records used were made especially for 
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the stations by a German band that had been touring North Africa when they were 
captured and sent back to Britain.”’ 

Combined with deduction and the educated guess, the bulletins put out by PWE’s 
researchers often proved uncannily accurate. In one example related by Delmer, “Hitler's 
suspicions reached their climax when the Soldatensender, using the same technique of intelligent 

deduction and anticipation which had served us so well in the past, reported an order 
issued by the Fuhrer at a conference in his headquarters, and did so within twenty-four hours of 
his having given it and before it had been carried out.** 

From late 1943 on, Aspidistra also played the role of counterfeit Luftwaffe Fighter 
Command. The R.A.F. knew that the Germans were plotting the incoming tracks of Allied night 
bombers and that Luftwaffe fighters would scramble and hold orbit on certain beacons, there to 
await instructions from the ground on the positions of enemy aircraft. Running commentaries 
were given on the German medium wave broadcast transmitters to assist the night fighters. 
Harold Robbin’s PWE technicians had suspected for some time that coded instructions to these 
fighters were concealed in the musical broadcasts over various German medium wave 
transmitters: a waltz signified that the bombers were targeting Munich, Jazz meant Berlin, and 
the end of an attack was signaled by the march "Alte Kamaraden.” Since Aspidistra was much 
more powerful than any of these transmitters and could occupy any of their frequencies almost 
instantaneously owing to its remarkable ability to make lightning changes of frequency, the 
fighter crews were often unaware that they were in fact listening to bogus orders broadcast by 
Aspidistra.”” 

When not broadcasting as Atlantiksender, Soldatensender or Luftwaffe Fighter Control, 


Aspidistra took on other identities including that of Italian Fascist Radio in Munich. It relayed 
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that stations signal but inserted bogus reports including an attack on the Vatican in the name of 
Fascism, news that a new Italian lire currency would be issued under German auspices, and 
announcements that non-existent food and relief supplies were available at various headquarters 
of the Italian Fascist party.” 

PWE was well aware that German stations went off the air when Allied bombers 
approached, and Aspidistra was put to work as these stations in order to broadcast bogus 
“official” announcements and civil defense instructions. As Delmer put it, 

Our plan therefore was for 'Aspidistra' to lie in ambush on the frequency 
of a German station we expected to go off the air and take over the moment it did. 
Harold Robin had perfected an electronic device specially designed for the 
purpose. It enabled 'Aspidistra' to take over the German target frequency within 
one two-hundredth of a second of the German station closing down. On it we then 
planned to broadcast the identical programme the Germans had been broadcasting 
when they closed down. For the German listeners therefore there would be no 
break in continuity. They would be completely unaware that the big bad British 
wolf had put on Grandma Goebbels's nightcap and spectacles and crept into bed 
in her place. We only needed to carry on with the relay for a fraction of a minute. 
Then having established the continuity we would interrupt the programme with 
one of those special announcements which the German authorities, now that other 
means of communication had broken down, were increasingly fond of making 
over the radio. The announcement finished, we would carry on with the Goebbels 
programme for a minute of so. Then, we, too, would fade out as 'enemy Terror 


Raiders approached ... .°! 
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Over time for Hamburg, Cologne, Frankfurt, Leipzig and other cities these intrusions 
seriously disrupted the ability of the Reich to maintain civil order and civil defense. As Delmer 
pointed out, 

... our intrusion with counterfeit instructions deprived the German 
authorities of the use of the radio for issuing orders to the German population. 
For when Hitler's men woke up to what was happening they howled in loud and 
indignant protest. "The enemy is broadcasting counterfeit instructions on our 
frequencies," the Nazi announcers cried. "Don't be misled by them. Here is an 
official announcement of the Reich authority for... . 

That was just what we wanted. “The enemy," said our announcer in Big 
Bertha's next intrusion, "is broadcasting counterfeit instructions on our 
frequencies. Don't be misled by them. Here is an official announcement of the 
Reich authority for..." It was such a pushover for us that Goebbels abandoned the 
battle. He gave up just as he had given up once before when we counterfeited 
Mussolini's Fascist Republican Radio from Munich. No more orders and 
announcements went out over the ether.*” 

As the Allied armies advanced into Germany, a decision was made at the highest levels to 
put the German civilian population on the roads. On Soldatensender, and in Nachrichten, 
Delmer’s bogus German Army newspaper dropped over German cities, the lie was spread that 
seven bomb-free zones had been established in Central and Southern Germany where refugees 
would be safe from further enemy air attacks. 

Both the bogus newspaper and radio implored civilians to flee south. The hope was that 


any attempt to manage massive columns of civilian refugees would overwhelm what little 
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Wehrmacht resistance remained. As Delmer remarked, “I did my best to further our oldest 
psychological warfare aim of setting German against German.” 

Aspidistra, without acknowledgment, signed off forever as a black propaganda 
transmitter after its last broadcast as Soldatensender on April 30, 1945, but it remained in service 
as a Foreign Service transmitter for another 37 years. The Aspidistra bunker was never located 
by the Germans and never bombed during the war. There are however, various accounts of 
missiles flying over the site including one where Harold Robin was at the top of one of the high 
masts when a V1 passed below him and between the masts. When Aspidistra was 
decommissioned on September 28, 1982, Harold Robin performed the shutdown. 

After the war Sefton Delmer became chief foreign affairs reporter for the London Daily 
Express. Over the next fifteen years he covered nearly every major foreign news story for the 
newspaper. In 1959 he retired to Suffolk where he wrote the two volumes of his autobiography, 
Trail Sinister (1961) and Black Boomerang (1962) along with several other books including 
Weimar Germany (1972) and The Counterfeit Spy (1973). Sefton Delmer died at Lamarsh, 
Suffolk, on September 4, 1979. 

Prior to the recent war in Iraq there were at least a half dozen clandestine (gray 
propaganda) and/or counterfeit (black propaganda) radio stations operating in and around Iraq.” 
Those opposed to the regime included Radio Free Iraq, Radio of The Two Rivers, Voice of the 
Brave Armed Forces, and Voice of the Democratic Assyrian Movement. Collateral damage 
from the demise of Saddam Hussein’s Baath Party included the shuttering of that perennial pro 
regime favorite, *Mother of All Battles Radio.” 


Today over 100 clandestine and counterfeit radio stations are in operation around the 


world. Many are propaganda “wolves in sheep’s clothing” created by state intelligence agencies 
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and some are the impassioned and strident voices of guerilla insurgency movements. All have at 
their disposal a deep reservoir of dirty tricks and deceptions thanks to Ellic Howe, Harold Robin, 
Sefton Delmer and many others from the Special Operations Directorate, Political Warfare 


Executive, 1941-1945. 
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IT DON’T MEAN A THING IF IT AIN’T GOT THOSE SPINS: 
THE EFFECT OF RADIO AIRPLAY ON JAZZ ALBUM SALES-A 


PROPOSED STUDY 
Jeffrey Porche and Paul J. MacArthur 


Introduction 

When Diana Krall's album The Look of Love was released on September 17, 2001, it sold 
more than 94,000 units during its first week. It debuted at number one on Billboard's traditional 
jazz sales chart and number nine on the Billboard's Top 200 album chart (Billboard, 2001). 
While The Look of Love enjoyed unprecedented success for a traditional jazz album, during the 
same week, jazz radio stations that reported to the Yellow Dog Jazz Report played songs from 
the disc only 156 times, not enough for the album to crack the Traditional Jazz Radio Airplay 
Top 50 list (Yellow Dog Jazz Report, 2001). 

For the next several months, The Look of Love was, with rare exception, the number one 
selling album on Billboard's traditional jazz album chart. However, the album did not top the 
Yellow Dog Jazz Radio Airplay chart until the week of November 2, 2001 and only remained 
number one on that chart for four weeks. As of this writing (February 13, 2002) it is still the 
number one selling jazz album. Despite increased airplay on jazz radio over several months, The 
Look of Love never duplicated its first week sales success. 

There appears to be little correlation with the sales of The Look of Love and the amount 
of airplay it received on jazz radio and this situation may not be an anomaly. For the week 
ending February 1, 2002, Nat Simpkins' album Crescent City was number six on the Yellow Dog 
Traditional Jazz airplay chart, receiving 601 spins. During the corresponding week, according to 


Soundscan, the album sold 4 units nationwide, not enough for the album to crack the Traditional 
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Jazz Top 50 sales chart. Crescent City was number four on the jazz airplay chart for the week 
ending February 8, 2002. During the corresponding week, it sold zero units nationwide. The 
album that topped the jazz radio airplay chart on for the week of February 8, 2002 was Houston 
Person's Blue Velvet. During the corresponding week it sold 77 units, not enough to crack the 
Top 50 jazz sales chart. Is there are a correlation between reported airplay on jazz radio stations 
and actual album sales? Or is the assertion that jazz radio airplay leads directly to album sales 


specious? 


Rationale 

Research indicates that, in general, radio airplay impacts music purchases. The National 
Record Buyers Survey, conducted by Edison Media Research (2001) and sponsored by Radio 
and Records consisted of 748 telephone interviews nationwide. Respondents were between the 
ages of 16 and 40. The study indicates that radio, which received 55 percent of total responses, 
influenced music purchasing more than any other variable. The next highest influence listed was 
friends and relatives at 15 percent. In addition, 45 percent of respondents listed radio as the item 
that most influenced the decision to buy their last CD. Thirty-seven percent also responded that 
radio was the way they first learned about the last CD they bought was available. Likewise, 75 
percent said that they often find out about new music from radio, while 5 percent said they 
almost never find out about new music from radio. 

An earlier study that reinforces these findings is the Street Pulse Group study (Shalett, 
1990). Conducted from October 1988 to September 1989, the study tracked approximately 
17,000 purchases through Soundata National Music Consumer diaries. Radio was determined to 


be the top stimulus when it comes to selling records. In addition, the study attributes three out of 
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every ten music purchases to radio exposure. African-Americans credited half their purchases to 
radio exposure, while whites credited 25 percent of their purchases. It also found that the 18-34 
age group relied on radio more than any other age group. 

A 1995 Angus Reid Group survey also indicates that similar connections between airplay 
and sales take place in Canada (Canadian Association of Broadcasters Radio Board, 1996). The 
independent survey consisted of 1,000 Canadians who made a music purchase in the last six 
months. It found that radio was the top factor influencing purchases. In fact, it found radio had a 
greater influence than the next-highest influence, television and music video, by a ratio of three 
to one. This study reaffirmed results of earlier Canadian music purchase studies, and helps 
provide the rationale for Canadian content rules. Canadian radio stations must play records by 
Canadian artists 30 percent of the time. Some credit this radio airplay for the success and growth 


of the Canadian music industry. 


Relationship Between Airplay and Sales 

Just as industry and independent surveys indicate that positive relationships exist between 
airplay and sales, scholarly work has found connections, but with differing intensities. 
Montgomery and Moe (2000) looked at the relationship between album sales and radio airplay. 
They found that dynamic relationships between sales and airplay are common, but the intensity 
of these relationships can vary greatly. They also found that for most albums, radio airplay does 
not induce consumers to go directly to a retail store. Instead, the study indicates that it takes at 
least a week before any impact can be measured. 

Another study by Moe and Fader (1998) looks at the role that radio airplay has on music 


purchases. The study finds some clear evidence that airplay is a factor that serves to accelerate 
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purchasing among “eventual” buyers. However, the authors find the larger role of radio is to 
create “eventual” buyers from ones who initially had no interest in or awareness of the album. It 
also finds that radio airplay serves mainly to grow the potential market and has very little effect 
on increasing the rate of purchase. In addition, the authors argue that radio exposure increases 
consumer awareness and, therefore, attracts new buyers into the market. 

Two studies by Burns also look at the connection between airplay and purchases. One 
study followed 52 songs that charted both in Radio and Records Country Top 50 and the 
Billboard Country singles sales chart for a 16-week period beginning with June 24, 1995 (Burns, 
1997). It found that songs averaged 6.4 weeks on the airplay chart before it showed up on the 
singles chart. Also, 85 percent of the songs that made the sales chart also made it into one of the 
top ten positions on the airplay chart. In all but one instance, the index for airplay produced a 
higher ranking than the sales index. Burns concludes that airplay can claim some responsibility 
for music sales, but the relationship is not consistent. However, he argues that airplay does help 
in the reinforcement of the song. A second study by Burns (1998) looks at the agenda-setting 
process in music radio. This study found that airplay does have a hand in creating perceived 
popularity. However, he argues that it is still unclear if an audience’s perception of popularity 


translates into sales. 


The Jazz Audience 

A 1995 study Jazz in America: Who’s Listening, commissioned by the National 
Endowment For The Arts, provides a demographic profile of the jazz audience. It found that 
about 20 percent of adult Americans report that they listened to jazz recordings over the last year 


(DeVeaux, 1995). 28 percent also listen to jazz on the radio. In addition, 49 percent of those 
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with a graduate education listen to jazz on the radio. 38 percent of jazz radio listeners are college 
graduates, while this group also makes up 42 percent of recording purchases. In relation to 
income, the study found overrepresentation by the $50,000 and above group, underrepresentation 
by lower income groups, and representation by the $25,000-50,000 group was nearly identical to 
the national average. The study also found that radio listening and recording purchase activity 
peaks with the 25-34 age group. 79 percent of radio listeners and 78 percent of recording 
purchasers are white, but the study notes that these numbers reflect the numerical predominance 
of this group. It also finds that African-Americans, while representing 11 percent of the 
population, are responsible of 18 percent of jazz radio listeners and 20 percent of jazz recording 
purchasers. More males listen to jazz radio than females by 4 percent, while also purchasing 
more recordings by 6 percent. 

In the year 2001, Billboard magazine noted that jazz market share was 2.3 percent, with 
18.4 million units sold. Another recent study by MacArthur (1999) notes that jazz radio can also 
be divided into two categories: smooth jazz and non-commercial (public radio traditional) jazz. 
At the time, Smooth jazz radio commanded 3.1 percent of the radio audience, had a #9 share, and 
the 13" overall ranking. 72.7 percent of listeners fall within the 25-54 age group, with 55.7 
percent between 35 and 54. More women listen to smooth jazz than men. 27 percent of the 
audience is African-American, 11 percent is Hispanic, while 62 percent fall into the 
“white/other” category. MacArthur indicated that no full-time commercial traditional jazz 
stations were operating at the time. Because of the connection between non-commercial jazz and 
public radio, MacArthur notes that the target audience is the typical NPR listener (55 percent 
male, 70 percent 25-54, 55 percent college degree or beyond, 61 percent with income over 


$50,000). 
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Proposed Study 

The literature review indicates that the studies indeed find a relationship between airplay 
and sales, but to varying degrees. However, none of the studies looked at traditional jazz music. 
This is what we propose to do with this study, as our observations of jazz airplay charts and jazz 
sales charts suggest there may not be a correlation between jazz airplay and jazz sales. This 
proposed study will compare radio chart positions versus sales chart positions for a 13-week 
period. It will also compare the overall spin numbers to overall sales. 

The study also proposes to use SoundScan data to determine album sales. SoundScan 
provides weekly, point-of-sale data from major retailers including Musicland, Camelot, 
Blockbuster Music, Transword Music, Wherehouse, Best Buy, and Tower Records. It also 
provides data from Mass merchandisers, smaller chains, and independent retail outlets 
(SoundScan, 2002). For the radio chart, the study will use the Yellow Dog Jazz Report. The 
Yellow Dog Jazz Report lists itself as “the definitive Jazz and Smooth Jazz national radio airplay 
chart—a weekly report of top fifty Jazz and Smooth Jazz recordings played on radio stations 
across the United States and Canada" (Yellow Dog Jazz Report, 2002). It lists airplay data for 
each release showing week-by-week spins and stations reporting the release. It is the only 
business monitoring weekly traditional jazz airplay that has credibility with jazz record 
promoters. CMJ also monitors weekly jazz radio airplay, but the reporting stations are usually 


college stations and it is not respected by most jazz record promoters. 


Limitations 
A couple of limitations associated with using SoundScan and Yellow Dog Jazz Report 


data are “paper adds” and “lunar rotation.” “Paper adds” involve stations notifying labels that a 
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song was on the playlist; however, in reality the station never played the song (Fredric, 1991). 
This practice, however, is less likely since a company called Broadcast Data Service monitors 
many stations electronically. However, non-commercial jazz stations are not monitored by 
Broadcast Data Service. “Lunar rotation” is this practice, stations actually play their new “adds,” 
but only during the early-morning hours (Boehlert, 2001). Stations "paper add" and put albums 
into "lunar rotation" when they are trying to appease record promoters who are pressuring them 
to play a particular song or album. A second limitation associated with using SoundScan and 
Yellow Dog Jazz Report data involve their reporting dates. Yellow Dog posts its Jazz and 
Smooth Jazz charts, along with each station’s individual report (Yellow Dog Jazz Report, 2002). 
This does not exactly correspond with the SoundScan week. In addition, not all jazz stations 


report to Yellow Dog Jazz Report, making their overall spin numbers incomplete. 


Final Notes 
This study will be unique to jazz radio and, hopefully, will show whether there is indeed 
a direct correlation between jazz radio airplay as reported to the Yellow Dog Jazz chart, and jazz 


album sales. 
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USES OF THE BIBLE IN CONTEMPORARY HORROR FILMS 
Mary Ann Beavis 


Introduction 


As one of the great repositories of supernatural lore in Western culture, it is not surprising 
that the Bible is often featured in horror films. Without the biblical repertoire of Satan, demons, 
exorcisms, plagues, curses, prophecies, apocalyptic signs, false messiahs, etc., horror movies 
would be impoverished. In the academic literature on the horror film, however, the role of the 
Bible has gone virtually unnoticed. This paper will attempt to address this oversight by 
identifying, analyzing and classifying some uses of the Bible in horror films of the past quarter 


century. 


The Study 


Due to the supernatural and horrific nature of the genre, the Bible is used in several (five) 
distinctive ways in horror films: 


I Use: The Bible Against Horror: Scripture as a Weapon against Evil 


In Western culture, the Bible has long been considered to be the epitome of goodness, 
able to dispel false doctrine and repel the attacks of Satan. The classic horror film Alias Nick 
Beal (1949), in which a politician sells his soul to the Devil, expresses this conventional 
understanding of the Bible when the title character Nick Beal-teally the “Old Nick”, Beelzebub, 
in human disguise—is unable to read a passage from the Psalms at the invitation of the director of 


an orphanage. In the end, Beal is prevented from collecting the soul of a compromised politician 
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when a Bible is accidentally dropped in his path. The owner of the Bible, a minister, concludes 
the film with an assertion that the word of God will always be there to drive away evil. 

In more recent horror films, the Bible continues to be portrayed as a prophylactic against 
horror, albeit a less effective one. In the first Omen movie (1976) , the priest who tries to warn 
the Thorns that their adopted son, Damien, is the Antichrist, papers the walls of his room with 
pages from the Bible to ward off the evil outside. A similar scene in the more recent The Body 
(2000) shows the archaeologist-priest Father Lavelle, his mind unhinged by the apparent 
discovery of the remains of Christ, in a room plastered with Catholic devotional items and pages 
of scripture to protect him from the unthinkable truth that the resurrection never really happened. 

In Children of the Corn (1984), the true interpretation of the Bible is held up as a foil for 
the false interpretation promoted by the evil child-preacher Isaac. Isaac, along with his disciple 
Malachai, is the leader of a demonic cult who has incited the children of Gatlin, Nebraska to 
murder their parents and bury them in the cornfields to appease the mysterious “he who walks 
behind the rows.” When the young doctor who ultimately destroys the cult confronts the 
children in a desecrated church (with biblical verses scrawled on the walls in blood), he 
challenges their assertion that they are doing “as it is written” in the Bible: “So what do you 
mean, as it is written?”, he cries, “Written where? Are you rewriting the whole thing, or just the 
parts that suit your needs?” The hero finds the key to stopping the demon of the cornfields in 
Rev 20:10, where the devil and his cohorts are cast into a lake of fire and brimstone; the evil 


spirit is turned back by a conflagration fueled by ethanol from the local distillery. 
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2" Use: The Bible as Horror: Apocalyptic Films 


Left Behind (2000) is the cinematic version of the bestseller by popular Christian 
novelists Tim LaHaye and Jerry B. Jenkins. The premise of the story is that the Rapture has 
occurred, and the Christian faithful have been caught up to be with Christ in heaven before the 
appearance of the Antichrist and the end-time tribulations. For the four core characters, all of 
whom have been “left behind” with the rest of unsaved humanity, the Bible is not only the key to 
the unfolding of world events, but the infallible source of information on how to attain personal 
salvation. 

In a movie like Left Behind, made for the purpose of promoting “Christian truth,” 
apocalyptic timetables derived from the prophetic and apocalyptic books of the Bible not only 
structure the plot, but are believed in implicitly by at least some of the filmmakers and viewers. 
However, in the vast majority of the apocalyptic films that have been produced since The Omen 
(1976), most featuring events surrounding the appearance of the Antichrist, the Bible is simply 
the alleged source of lurid and horrific storylines. 

In The Omen, where the newborn Antichrist (Damien) is adopted by the unsuspecting 
Robert and Katherine Thorn, there is only one actual quotation from the Bible at the end of the 
movie, where the words of Rev 13:8 appear on the screen, alluding to the identity of the demonic 
child, who bears the “mark of the Beast” (666): “And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship 
him [the Beast], whose names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” (KJV). Two other representatives of the apocalyptic genre are The 
Seventh Sign (1988) and, more recently, Lost Souls (2000). The former film is creative and 


original in its use of the Bible, which is interpreted through the lens of Jewish folklore about the 
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pre-existence of souls. A stern and mysterious man named David Bannon appears in the first 
scene of the movie, where he opens a sealed scroll, and drops it into the ocean on the coast of a 
small Haitian village; the water begins to boil, and dead fish are washed up on the shore, alluding 
to Rev 16:3, where an angel turns the waters of the sea into the blood of a dead man. Bannon is 
not an angel but Christ, who has returned to initiate the events of the end-time. The last sign of 
the end will be the birth of a child without a soul; this child has been conceived, and his mother, 
Abby Quinn, is nearing the end of her pregnancy. The idea that the birth of a soulless child will 
be the end of the world is, of course, not a biblical doctrine, but an obscure bit of Jewish folklore, 
which teaches that when the number of the pre-existent souls of the righteous (the gu/) is 
exhausted, the messiah will appear. With the help of a teenage yeshiva student, Abby unravels 
the mystery of the apocalyptic events that are taking place around them, and brings about the 
replenishment of the treasury of souls by sacrificing her own life for her newborn son’s. 

A more recent offering in the Antichrist/apocalyptic genre is Lost Souls (2000), which 
opens with an ominous prophecy purported to be from “Deuteronomy, Book 17", which appears 
on-screen: “A man born of incest/Will become Satan/And the world as we know it/Will be no 
more.” Any viewer with even a vague knowledge of the Bible would easily recognize that the 
quotation bears no resemblance to anything in Deuteronomy, or to any other part of the canon. 
The invented prophecy introduces the story of a young Catholic woman named Maya Larkin 
who discovers that Peter Kelson, a psychologist famed for his research on serial killers, is 
destined to be possessed by Satan on his 33" birthday. Like Abby Quinn in The Seventh Sign, 


Maya takes it upon herself to prevent the final cataclysm, although in a less benign way. After 
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convincing the unsuspecting Peter that he is due to become the Antichrist, she shoots him in the 
instant before the transformation. 


3 Use: The Bible and Psychological Horror 


In a third subgenre of “biblical horror” films, psychologically disturbed characters 
commit evil and violent acts inspired by the Bible. For example, in the classic Stephen King 
film Carrie (1976, 2002), the title character is abused, isolated and manipulated by a mother 
whose shame over the birth of her illegitimate daughter is grounded in a religious obsession 
supported by the Bible. For Carrie’s White’s Bible-toting mother, menstruation is the curse of 
Eve, the original sin was intercourse, and Carrie’s plan to go to the senior prom is the act of a 
Jezebel: “As Jezebel fell from the tower, let it be with you... And the dogs came and licked up 
the blood. It’s in the Bible!”, mother screams. In the 1976 movie, Carrie’s mother both 
physically and verbally assaults her daughter with an otherwise unknown scripture called The 
Sins of Women: 

And God made Eve from the rib of Adam, 
And Eve was weak and loosed the raven upon the world, 
And the raven was called sin, 
And the first sin was intercourse. 
And Eve was weak, 
And the Lord visited Eve with the curse, 
And the curse was the curse of blood. 
Of course, Carrie’s telekinetic powers are interpreted by her mother as witchcraft, forbidden by 


Exod 22:18: “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 
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Thomas Harris’s thriller Red Dragon has been made into two films, Manhunter (1986) 
and Red Dragon (2002). The plot revolves around the hunt for a serial killer, Francis Dolarhyde 
(the “Tooth Fairy”), who is obsessed with William Blake’s painting The Great Red Dragon and 
the Woman Clothed with the Sun, based on Rev 12:3-4. Dolarhyde has an image of the Dragon 
tatooed on his back, and his prized victims are women with young children. He is killed after a 
pursuit reminiscent of Rev 12:13-17, where the satanic Dragon chases the woman in the 
wilderness after being thrown down from heaven. 

Another biblical element in the film is that the FBI investigation of the Tooth Fairy’s 
crimes includes a newspaper ad placed by Hannibal Lecter from prison to communicate with the 
murderer. The ad is made up of a series of biblical references, book, chapter and verse (Gal 
6:11; 15:23; Acts 3:3; Rev 18:7; Jonah 6:8; John 6:22; Luke 1:7). FBI codebreakers soon realize 
that the bible verses are a red herring; they really refer to p. 100 if The Joy of Cooking, a book 
that “Hannibal the Cannibal” has in his cell, and the chapters and verses refer to lines and words 
on the page, spelling out the home address of the lead investigator, Will Graham. 

The most graphic, gruesome and gory of the films considered here is Resurrection 
(1999), whose biblical tagline is: “There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it is 
common among men” (Eccl 6:1). The serial killer, Demus, is a descendant of Judas Iscariot, 
trying to atone for the sin of his ancestor by “reconstructing” the body of Christ from the severed 
parts of his victims. The murderer leaves behind a series of bible verses which allude to the 
names of the victims (Peter, James, John, Andrew, Matthew, Mark, Thomas). The protagonist 
John Prudhomme, a burnt-out police detective who has lost his faith in God after the death of his 


son, leads the race to stop the murderer before he reaches his last victim, a baby about to be born 
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(to a mother named Mary) whose innocent heart, the madman believes, will bring the body to life 
on Easter Sunday. 


4" Use: The Bible as Wrong or Ineffectual 


Several recent horror films explore the idea that the biblical account of God, humanity 
and salvation might simply be wrong. Stigmata (1999) is the story of young, atheist woman 
named Frankie, possessed by the spirit of a dead priest who wants the existence of a new Gospel, 
containing the authentic words of Jesus, to be revealed to humankind. Because of the powerful 
spiritual secret she harbours, Frankie is under attack by a demon who only oppresses the holiest 
and most devout of saints with the stigmata, the five wounds of Christ (hands, feet, side). With 
the help of a sympathetic priest sent from Rome to investigate her case, Frankie learns that there 
are dozens of ancient Gospels in addition to the four canonical ones, and that the Roman 
Catholic church has systematically suppressed them because of their revolutionary implications 
for Christianity. The film ends with the ominous on-screen notice that: 

In 1945 a scroll was discovered in Nag Hamadi, which is described as 

“The Secret Sayings of the Living Jesus.” This scroll, the Gospel of St. 

Thomas, has been claimed by scholars around the world to be the closest 

record we have of the words of the historical Jesus. The Vatican refuses 

to recognize this gospel and has described it as heresy. 
Ironically, according to Stigmata, the truth about Jesus is contained not in the church-sanctioned 
Bible, but in a scripture that has been maligned and censored by cynical religious authorities 


throughout church history. Of course, in real life there is a Gospel of Thomas which may even 
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contain some authentic sayings of Jesus, but it is hardly considered by biblical scholars to be the 
closest of the gospels to the historical Jesus; nor has it been covered up by the Vatican! 

In The Prophecy (1995), the bible is not rejected as a source of truth about cosmic 
realities, but it is represented as incomplete and misinterpreted. The film is based on the premise 
that the primeval war between God and Satan has broken out again, this time led by the 
archangel Gabriel, who resents God’s decision to elevate human beings (“talking monkeys’) 
above the angels. The police detective Thomas Daggett discovers a second-century manuscript 
of the Bible among the effects of a mysterious, eyeless corpse. Fortuitously, Daggett is also a 
former seminarian and the author of a “Thesis on Angels in Religious Scripture.” The newly- 
discovered Bible contains a 23" chapter of Revelation, which describes the ongoing war in 
heaven, and the existence of a “dark soul” in human form who is part of the battle. The 
angelologist-cop Daggett’s exegetical comments on the role of angels in scripture are worth 
quoting: 

Did you ever read the bible . . .? Did you ever notice how in the bible 
when God needed to punish someone, or make an example, or whenever 
God needed a killing he sent an angel? Did you ever wonder what a 
creature like that must be like? A whole existence spent praising your 
God, but with one wing dipped in blood. Would you really want to meet 
an angel? 

In the understated haunted-house film The Others (2001), the very accuracy of the 
biblical account of the afterlife is radically questioned. Grace, the deeply religious young mother 


of two children afflicted with a severe sunlight allergy, teaches them about the “three hells” of 
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the Bible: Sheol, Gehenna and Hades. The children, Anne and Nicholas, later reveal to a servant 
that they only believe some of the things that the Bible teaches, but not all. The children’s 
suspicions are confirmed at the end of the film when it turns out that the “ghosts” who have been 
haunting the mansion are really living human beings; it is Grace, the children and their servants 
who are dead, and destined to haunt the house forever. The biblical hells do not exist; nor does 
the Christian heaven. 


5" Use: Pseudapocrypha: Invented Scriptures in Horror Films 


Several of the horror films discussed above appeal to non-existent scriptures to support 
their plots: the spurious quotation from “Deuteronomy Book 17" (Lost Souls), Revelation 23 
(The Prophecy), The Book of the Sins of Women (Carrie). Of all the movies examined in this 
paper, the two that make the most extensive and creative use of invented scripture are The 
Prophecy (discussed above) and The Omen III: The Final Conflict (1981). Although canonical 
scriptures are quoted throughout the latter film (e.g., 2 Thess 2; Rev 21:4), Damien’s main key to 
the events preceding the dreaded second coming of Christ is the (non-existent) Latin Book of 
Hebron, which he calls “one of the more obscure backwaters of the Septuagint Bible.” The book 
predicts that the Messiah will come from England (the “Angel-Isle’’), and Thorn quotes the 
prophecy at length. Unhappily for the Antichrist, he misinterprets this oracle to mean that Christ 
will be reborn as Damien was, in the form of a human child. His evil plot to murder all of the 
male babies born on the day calculated to be the date of the rebirth is foiled when the Messiah 


returns not as an infant, but as an invincible supernatural hero. 
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Conclusions 


If the 15 films or so covered in this study are any indication, the Bible is alive and well in 
contemporary horror movies. The 21 century has even seen the emergence of a new subgenre: 
the Christian horror film, as typified by the Left Behind series, designed to promote a 
fundamentalist, millennialist interpretation of the Bible. Within the narrative world of most of 
these movies it is assumed that the Bible—including imaginary scriptures—is a reliable source of 
information about the supernatural world, and contains accurate predictions of eschatological 
events. In most of the supernatural horror films, knowing and understanding the contents of the 
Bible is regarded as a way of warding off evil, or of dealing with the dreaded events that its 
pages foretell. Although the emphasis is on the Bible’s horrific aspects, the assumption is that 
God, goodness and truth will ultimately prevail. 

Some supernatural horror films, like Children of the Corn, recognize that the Bible, while 
essentially benign, can be used for perverted ends. However, most of the horror movies that 
portray the Bible in this way belong to the psycho-horror genre, where mentally unstable 
characters are obsessed by a distorted view of scripture. In such films, the authority and basic 
goodness of the scriptures are not questioned; it is human error or psychosis that makes the Bible 
dangerous. 

More radical views of the Bible are expressed in films where the scriptures are seen as 
fundamentally and ultimately, as opposed to partially and temporarily, horrific (The Prophecy). 
Interestingly, the explicitly Christian Left Behind belongs to this group, insofar as the vast 
majority of humanity is consigned to eternal damnation according to the supposedly biblical 


vision of “the Rapture” that it espouses; the idea that God’s love is universal is dismissed as a 
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comforting liberal fantasy. Other films, like Stigmata and The Others, question the completeness 
or accuracy of the Bible, as opposed to non-canonical scriptures (the Gospel of Thomas) or 
religious philosophies (spiritualism). 

Finally, the cinematic penchant for citing non-existent scriptures—either spurious 
quotations from actual biblical writings, imaginary apocrypha, or lost chapters—speaks to an 
ongoing fascination with, and credulity about, biblical writings in popular culture. As a biblical 
scholar, I am delighted by the postmodern playfulness of these inventions. However, as a 
teacher of biblical studies, they also evidence a horrifying lack of knowledge of the basic 
contents of the Bible on the part of their intended audiences, and/or their willing suspension of 


disbelief when it comes to the Bible and horror. 
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AFRICAN AMERICAN WOMEN’S HISTORICAL ROMANCES: 


RACE AND GENDER REVISITED 
Rita B. Dandridge 


Literary critics have invariably ignored historical romances because of their race and 
gender components. George Dekker argues that historical romances are swollen with 
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“specimens deformed by ...racism [and] sexism.””» And Nikki Giovanni says of stories 
containing male and female relations: “I can’t think of anything that could interest me less.... 
The man-woman thing is a boring subject. It’s essentially a dead end. It’s going to come down 
to one or two things: either you’re going to take off your clothes or you’re not.”” Despite both 
critics’ refusal to concede to the enormous space that race and sex consumed in nineteenth 
century American culture, the fact remains that these elements present themselves in 
contemporary black women’s historical romances that revisit the nineteenth century when black 
women made invigorating calls to action. Nineteenth-century black women heeded the advice of 
Maria Stewart, the first black political writer who, as early as 1832, argued, “It is useless for us 
any longer to sit with our hands folded, reproaching the whites; for that will never elevate us. 
Possess the spirit of independence...Possess the spirit of men, bold and enterprising, fearless and 
undaunted.”’ Stewart’s call is reborn in the protagonists of black women’s twentieth-century 
historical romances with a nineteenth-century setting. Using Beverly Jenkins’ Indigo (1996) and 
Shirley Hailstock’s Clara’s Promise (1995) as examples, I argue that race and gender function as 
interrelated narrative strategies in the historical romance plot in which the black woman’s 
activism is highlighted. 

Critical studies on traditional western female plot structure have generally disregarded 


the role of race even when recognizing gender assertion and aggression. Peter Brooks argues, 
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“the female plot...takes a more complex stance toward ambition, the formation of an inner drive 
toward the assertion of selfhood in resistance to the overt and violating male plots of resistance, a 
counter-dynamic which, from the prototype of Clarissa on to a Jane Eyre and To the Lighthouse, 
is only superficially passive, and in fact a reinterpretation of the vectors of plot.* The narrative 
structure that Brooks describes falls short of the pattern crafted in black women’s twentieth- 
century historical romances about the nineteenth century in which the interrelated American 
practices of race and gender bias and reactions to them actually influence the shape and content 
of the plot that highlights the black woman’s position in the conflict. To assess the black 
woman’s nineteenth-century activism in historical romances, race as well as gender must be 
included, for as Barbara Smith argues in her ground-breaking essay “Towards A Black Feminist 
Criticism,” a black woman’s “approach to literature that embodies a realization that the politics 
of sex as well as the politics of race ...are crucially interlocking factors in the works of black 
women writers is an absolute necessity.” 

Race is a social construction that “came to life primarily,” argues historian Evelyn 
Higginbotham, “as the signifier of the master-slave relation.”® Based on color difference, it 
established a social wedge between blacks and whites and motivated African Americans, 
including women, to defy race laws handed down by white politicians who have historically 
wrestled with the origin of color difference. Thomas Jefferson, cosigner of the Declaration of 
Independence and third President of the United States, for instance, pondered the question of 
color. “Whether the black of the negro [sic] resides in the reticular membrane between the skin 
and scarf-skin, or in the scarf-skin itself; whether it proceeds from the colour of the blood, the 


colour of the bile, or from some other secretion, the difference is...real.”’ The reality of color 
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difference resulted in an American system of oppression, which, in the historical romance, gives 
rise to the representation of the black woman activist.® 

The black heroine is constructively engaged in a plot, the action of which turns on racial 
events such as abolition, colonization, or western expansion. Race-specific events function as 
public forums for the black woman’s freedom struggles and invoke the historical naming of 
nineteenth-century black activists, real places, and important race-related legislature. The dark- 
skinned protagonist epitomizes color differences that breed racism, and she subverts the 
idealized mulatta character found in African American nineteenth-century historical romances. 
This narrative strategy more effectively politicizes the black woman’s activism against racism 
based on color difference rather than on color sameness or similarity and offers a more realistic 
depiction of the impact of racism on the majority black community. A third person omniscient 
female-sensitive narrator recounts and defends the heroine’s fight and relates the complication 
between race and gender issues. 

Race merges with gender. As Evelyn Higginbotham reminds us, “In societies where 
racial demarcation is endemic to their sociocultural fabric and heritage—to their laws and 
economy, to their institutionalized structures and discourses, and to their epistemologies and 
everyday customs—gender identity is inextricably linked to and even determined by racial 
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identity.”’ Black women have been historically and ambivalently identified as different. In 
slavery, they were considered as beasts fit to lead “‘a beastly bond of life” and as “temper hot and 
lascivious” humans.'° This racialized feminine sex goes beyond Teresa De Laretis’ definition of 
gender, which, she argues, is “predicated on the conceptual and rigid (structural) opposition of 
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the two biological sexes.” The variance in meaning is rooted in the inhumane system of 


slavery that exploited black women’s bodies and simultaneously denied them human dignity. 
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“Ar’n’t 1a Woman?” asked Sojourner Truth, a nineteenth-century slave and woman rights 
activist before she bared her breast to prove her gender and humanity at a woman’s rights 
convention in 1851.'? Racism imposed a sexism that tainted relations between white men and 
black women and that complicated the romantic union between black men and black women. 

The race-gender conflict in these historical romances manifests the double difficulty of 
the black woman’s quest for self-definition when the heroine is beset with gender stereotyping of 
white racists and the gender bias of black men who are threatened by the black woman’s public 
space.’ Even so, the black protagonist’s aim to overcome this double jeopardy and her actual 
accomplishment of this aim is an emancipatory gender strategy and a unifying principle in the 
novel. Mieke Bal acknowledges this operative principle as a universal model: “The first and 
most important relation is between the actor or actress who follows an aim and that aim itself” 
(italics are mine).'* A complex figure, split by others’ perceptions of who she is and determined 
to define herself, the protagonist engages in verbal, mental, and bodily confrontations that propel 
the romance in the narrative forward.'° To achieve her goal, the female protagonist calls up an 
arsenal of tactics including those which Clenora Hudson-Weems specifies as Africana 
womanist,'° those which Bernice Carroll identifies as peace oriented,'’ and those recognized as 
being of the African American trickster variety.'* All of these tactics combine with the 
protagonist’s sensuous sexuality to enhance narrative progression and to demonstrate the fluidity 
of the black woman’s identity rather than the fixity and constrictiveness of the racialized 


[mulatta] position.””” 


Thus, the protagonist’s functional participation in Beverly Jenkins’ /ndigo 
and in Shirley Hailstock’s Clara’s Promise offers a more realistic view of the black woman’s 


race-gender struggles packaged in twentieth-century paperbacks. 
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Beverly Jenkins’ Indigo (1996) plots the black woman’s struggle for racial equality 
during the abolitionist era. The novel centers on indigo-stained Hester Wyatt, a Northern 
abolitionist and slavery’s most vigorous opponent. The alter-ego of Harriet Tubman, Hester 
politicizes race difference and participates in a novel whose structure takes on an oppositional 
stance to slavery: Indigo describes abolitionist tactics, invokes well-known nineteenth-century 
abolitionists (Frederick Douglass, John Brown, and David Ruggles), and references abolitionist 
newspapers such as William Garrison’s Liberator. 

Hester sequesters fugitive slaves at night, joins the Detroit Ladies Abolition Circle, and 
identifies with the Free Produce Movement, the supporters of which refuse to buy goods such as 
cotton, rice, and sugar produced by slaves. A tireless militant and ex-slave who labored as a 
child on a South Carolina indigo plantation, Hester defies offensive white legal barriers such as 
the Fugitive Slave Law and the Dred Scot Decision by aiming at slavery’s political, economic, 
and social strengths. For dark-skinned Hester Wyatt, as it was for nineteenth-century colored 
anti-slavery agents generally, the Abolitionist Movement addressed the human rights issue in a 
democracy that persisted in establishing racial barriers based on color that had no rational or 
legal justification. 

Racism is presented as a social conflict between Hester, the protagonist, and Ezra Shoe, 
the antagonist and Southern slave hunter. Each fiercely embodies the institution she or he 
defends—freedom (Hester) and slavery (Shoe). The conflict between the two is underscored by 
their confrontational tactics and visualized in their personal representation. Hester is a quiet, 
clean, intelligent woman; Shoe is boisterous, filthy, and ignorant. The contrasting characteristics 
suggest a battle between good (Hester) and evil (Shoe), and they give the advantage to Hester 


and the disadvantage to Shoe who, in his effort to enslave others, demeans himself. 
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The plot thickens with the intersection of race and gender at the introduction of the 
wounded Galen Vashon, alias the Black Daniel, the well-known underground conductor whom 
Hester nurses back to health and whom Shoe pursues. /ndigo revisits this racialized sexual 
history of white men exploiting the bodies of black women for sex and labor when Ezra Shoe 
comes to Hester’s home in search of the Black Daniel. Shoe alternately lusts for Hester and 
threatens to remand Hester to slavery if she is caught hiding the Black Daniel. Hester dismantles 
the privileged position that white racism assumes. She hides the Black Daniel between the walls 
of her home, thereby aborting Shoe’s search for him. And with her gun concealed under her 
sewing material, she masks her identity as an abolitionist and assumes the more acceptable 
facade as hostess entertaining a sewing circle. Her trickster tactics undermine the expectation of 
Ezra Shoe, who represents the paternal white male bragging and wagering on how much he knew 
about the Negro. As a black woman, Hester offers a counter discourse to Shoe’s beliefs. She 
debunks the myth of the constitutionally hot black woman and holds Shoe at bay with a rifle 
when he and his men attempt to gang rape her. Hester wanted no part of white men who “believe 
the awful myths about women of the race, myths that slanderously labeled Black women as 
voracious in pursuit of the vices of the flesh and willing to accommodate anyone to satisfy their 
carnal cravings” (Italics are mine).”° 

The construction of Hester’s identity involves challenging not only white male priority 
but also gender discrimination from Galen Vashon, the French-speaking, free black abolitionist 
hero, who asserts his male privilege over her even as she attends to his wounds. Galen’s 
insistence on proceeding with his abolitionist endeavors before his healing is complete unnerves 
Hester. His “dark moods,” gruff tones of voice, and refusal to take orders clearly manifest 


Galen’s masculine assertiveness over Hester, even when he needs her most. His comment, 
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“smells female,” when referring to the healing ointment that Hester applies to him, forces a 
distinction in the work that black men and black women performed as abolitionists. The truth is, 
Hester’s participation in the Abolitionist Movement as a harborer of slaves, writer of anti-slavery 
tracts and Free Produce supporter makes her work just as important as Galen’s. Hester’s 
activism challenges mid nineteenth-century notions of black woman’s “place,” which some black 
men assumed to be in the home, not in the public sphere. 

Hester’s home is the site of her public fight against racism and her private fight against 
gender discrimination. It functions as the safe place in which Hester’s identity as a black woman 
and abolitionist is formed. To complete her identity, Hester uses two strategies that the Africana 
womanist employs in her defense against oppression. Critic Clenora Hudson-Weems identifies 
these strategies as working in concert with the black male in the struggle and demanding respect 
and recognition for herself.7’ Hester embraces Galen in her struggle against slavery. To threaten 
Galen’s safety in her home by announcing his whereabouts to the white bounty hunter is to break 
the interrelated destiny of their lives as freedom agents. The same respect she gives to Galen, 
she expects in return. She speaks out against his tirades and refuses to yield to his lust. 

Even so, Hester exhibits in her feisty actions a sexuality that attracts Galen. This 
sexuality is evident despite the fact that she wears rough Quaker clothing and worn calico 
dresses as a free produce supporter. The tension between sex and sexuality involves an obvious 
battle between the sexes because Galen represents promiscuity and Hester, virginity. Hester has 
all the more reason to withhold her emotions from Galen even as he insists that “a combative 
woman is usually a passionate woman” (27). The gender struggle escalates as Hester refuses to 
become a piece in Galen’s menagerie even as she continues to wear vanilla extract as a perfume 


substitute. 
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The resolution of the plot and the achievement of Hester’s aim to subdue racism and 
sexism reside in the instruments of power used. The weapons of the “weak” exceed the 
expectation of the “strong.” Hester’s sexual abstinence conquers Galen’s heart and hand in 
marriage. Her support of Galen enables him and his friend Raymond to disperse Shoe’s men 
with the promise of gold and then to ship Shoe to Tripoli as a slave. In Jndigo, then, romance is 
the enabling site for the black woman’s struggle with racial and gender identity, and marriage 
proves to be successful. 

Unlike Indigo, Shirley Hailstock’s Clara’s Promise (1995) uses race as a flashback 
strategy. Intercepting the story line at various junctures, racism appears as a covert yet ever- 
present factor. The protagonist, Clara Winslow, witnesses the mercurial nature of racism when a 
white man refuses to allow Clara’s physician father to medically treat his hemorrhaging wife on 
a New York City street and then regrets his decision when his wife dies. This incident initiates 
Clara into the real world of race prejudice and foretells her future as a black woman. As 
protection against this racialized environment, Clara is entrusted at fifteen years of age, before 
her father’s death, to Wade, her father’s friend, an older Virginia farmer whom she marries. 
Clara’s migration south to live in Wade’s house in Northern Virginia links her destiny as a black 
to the problematics of gender. 

Historically, the South has been the locale in which the black woman has functioned in an 
uncompromising position in the race war between the black man and the white man. To attribute 
status to himself in a racially discriminating society, the black man may become authoritative in 
his home and hinder his spouse’s upward mobility. Such is the case in Wade’s house in which 
Wade, with his marginal existence as a poor, illiterate dirt farmer, attempts to structure Clara’s 


identity as caretaker and mother. Clara’s “place“ as female in Wade’s household conflicts with 
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her desires for self-definition. As Wade’s wife and stepmother to his four children (two by his 
deceased wife and two by his deceased sister), the young Clara regards education as a liberating 
force from the drudgery of housework and the boredom of motherhood. Gender discrimination 
temporarily interferes with her desire for an education when Wade insists that she does all of her 
motherly and wifely chores but refuses to spare her a farm animal to travel the ten miles to and 
ten miles from Teacher’s College in Washington, D.C. 

Shirley Hailstock makes her readers pause and question: How and why does the historical 
mainstream perception of the black woman as “beast of burden” influence the thinking of the 
black male? At what point does the masculine ideal of rationality project the perception that an 
educated black mother fosters educated children? And what does it take for the man to 
understand that an independent wife fortifies a household and the community? What results 
from a consideration of these questions is the knowledge that the husband’s understanding of the 
wife’s world is limited and that the world the husband desires for his wife is not always in her 
best interest or the interest of the black community in which she resides. Creating a realm in 
which the black woman can vent her frustration becomes, as critic Patricia Collins aptly states, 
“a necessary condition for black women’s resistance.””* 

The larger portion of the novel structures Clara’s resistance through flight “to a secret life 
in the open spaces” of Waymon Valley, Montana in 1899.”° Migration, as a gender strategy, 
offers Clara another chance at self-definition and an opportunity as teacher to engage in racial 
and gender uplift. A foe to racism, she develops a good self-image in her students at an 
institution historically guilty of race and gender objectification. A foe to sexism, she reneges on 
her marriage vows and passes herself off as a “single” woman. Even so, her self-imposed 


migration brings political consequences. She faces society’s objectification of her as an 
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“unmarried,” pious, and chaste black female and is forced to sign a teacher’s contract with a 
morality and conduct clause that restricts her social contacts for the purpose of ennobling black 
womanhood. She must not be seen kissing in public, and she must not have a man searching for 
her. While the contract puts her in what critic Marilyn Frye calls a “double bind” and exposes 
her to penalty whether she follows it or not,” the strictures deliberately address the need to 
counter the racist-sexist interpretation of the lascivious black woman, and they hint at the bad 
name that can be attached to the unmarried teacher who is not “good.” These strictures also 
complicate the interconnection between romance and Clara’s career. 

At the center of this complication stands Luke Evans, the town’s widower and builder 
who declares he needs no wife but commits a social infraction when he kisses Clara in public in 
front of the schoolhouse. Luke’s inconsistency in the romance, intensified by the patriarchal 
position that he holds in the community, jeopardizes Clara’s character and her job. His sexism 
produces the strategic cliff-hanger, the outcome of which is uncertain. For his and Clara’s 
infraction, the community offers Clara two options, neither of which is beneficial to her: she can 
give up her job or have Luke declare for her so that “They can get married in the spring” (301). 
Losing her job would send her back to Wade, and accepting and acting on Luke’s declaration, if 
he offered one, would make her a bigamist. In either situation, Clara’s status as an independent 
black female teacher will be severely compromised. 

Clara’s romantic involvement with Luke sets up further tension between sex and 
sexuality. The tension stems from Luke’s view of Clara as just another sexual object and Clara’s 
own perception of herself as a woman who wants to experience and enjoy sex without pejorative 
labeling. To resolve the conflict, Clara empowers herself in the romantic relationship. She 


initiates the sexual act. Clara’s impropriety may go against the community’s moral codes, but it 
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strengthens her as a woman. What completes her sense of feminine wholeness as an activist are 
a well-nourished mind and body. 

A racial uplift agent and a woman with intellectual, emotional, and sexual drives, Clara 
seems to criticize the self-abnegation expected of the nineteenth-century black female educator. 
Deus ex machina resolves Clara’s dilemma: she suddenly becomes a widow, takes responsibility 
for Wade’s four children, gets her job back, and marries Luke. Her unexpected good luck 
emphasizes all the more the difficulty that the nineteenth-century black woman professional had 
in constructing her total self amidst race and gender constrictions. 

Revisiting black women’s nineteenth-century history, Indigo and Clara’s Promise 
dramatize race and gender discrimination as motivating factors for black women’s activism and 
as strategic elements in the black woman’s historical romance plot. These historical romances 
are not swollen with “specimen deformed by racism [and] sexism” as George Dekker would 
have us believe, nor do they portray just sex between men and women, as Nikki Giovanni 
claims. What these historical romances do is underscore the black woman’s right to freedom and 
self-definition in a flawed democracy, while the narrative strategies enhance the literary value of 
this fiction. Reading historical romances in this light dispels the assumptions about their 
ineptness and irrelevance and illuminates them for what they really are—artistic reproductions of 


the black woman’s sociohistorical past. 
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WOMANHOOD REINVENTED: EVE DALLAS, 


PROTAGONIST IN J.D. ROBB’S “DEATH” SERTES 
Darcy Martin 


Womanhood must be reinvented. Woman has too long been content to accept as fundamental the 
dependent condition of her sex. We avoid aggressive behavior, fear autonomy, feel incomplete 
without the social status only a man can bestow. In the past those women who have made their way 
successfully into the male-dominated worlds of business, the arts, or the professions have done so as 
honorary men, neither admiring nor bonding with other women, offering no encouragement to 
those who might come after them, preserving the socially required “femininity,” but sacrificing their 
womanhood. 

—-Carolyn G. Heilbrun’ 
I’ve made myself what I am and I can live with it. Maybe I don’t want to risk living with the rest. 
—-Eve Dallas” 

Introduction 

For reasons known and unknown, feminists like myself who happen to enjoy romantic 
fiction have often felt the need to hide our books, even those written by highly acclaimed authors 
like Nora Roberts, in a “plain brown wrapper” and definitely feel guilty putting them on the 
counter at the bookstore. Strange isn’t it, the purchase of the latest bestseller by a Ludlum, 
Clancy, Sandford, or a Tami Hoag doesn’t evoke the same guilt-laden emotions. 

Since the publication in 1995 of her first book in the “Death” series, J.D. Robb, a.k.a. 
Nora Roberts, has developed a heroine who, not only invents herself but “reinvents womanhood” 
and, in so doing, allows Robb to succeed, as Carolyn G. Heilbrun suggests, in the “woman 
writer’s struggle to present ideal loves and destinies without the terrible burden of female 


3 
dependence.” 


Why is this important? Romantic fiction has been a source of controversy for 
feminists because, at first glance, it seems to reinforce the most basic stereotypes of 


womanhood—helpless, innocent, beautiful young women in need of strong, more experienced 


men to protect them and make them whole. Deep-felt shivers run up and down the collective 
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feminist spine when the so-called “romance formula” is invoked in popular fiction as the multi- 
million dollar romance novel industry rolls merrily along. Jayne Ann Krentz asserts, ““When it 
comes to romance novels, society has always felt free to sit in judgment not only on the literature 
but on the reader herself.”* Penelope Williamson observes, despite the enormous popularity of 
the romantic fiction genre, writers like her are often asked, “When are you going to write a real 
book? I cannot help but suspect that romance is so often ridiculed and denigrated because it is a 
literature written almost exclusively by women for women. It is a man’s world, after all.”’ (And 
readers of romantic fiction, like myself, are often, with no lack of derision, asked when are we 
going to read “good” fiction, presumably written by white males.) 

One of the difficulties in writing a paper that covers a series of books as large as the 
“Death” series is to find an appropriate focus. Using key arguments from Carolyn G. Heilbrun’s 
1979 book, Reinventing Womanhood, | argue that Robb, through her heroine Eve Dallas, has 
reinvented womanhood in such a way that many feminists should feel no need to hide their 
purchases of books in the “Death” series. I look at Dallas’ relationships with her deceased 
father, her lover and eventual husband Roarke, her co-workers, other women, as well as her 
personal philosophy to demonstrate how incredibly complex, tough-minded Eve Dallas is a role 
model that many feminists could easily adopt as their own.° 

If one is compelled to categorize Roberts’ “Death” series, then, I suppose we could 
describe the books as sci fi romantic suspense fiction. Against the backdrop of New York City 
some fifty years in the future in 2058, Roberts creates her own world—a world where people 
routinely live to be more than 100 years old. A world where body sculpting and youth enhancing 
drugs allow people to remain young looking, although not everyone chooses to do so. Money 


still rules. The world has survived the Urban Wars, and, although we don’t know a great deal 
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about the wars, we can assume that major cities throughout the world endured rioting 
approaching near anarchy. There is a total civilian gun ban; police use “stunners” that have the 
capacity to kill but are used to incapacitate criminals more often than not. Psychological testing 
is required of policemen who use lethal force. Off-planet living—at least for recreation and 
entertainment - is possible. Robots called “droids” handle the mundane chores of living. There 
are even droid dogs! Technological advances that include tele-links (handheld communicators 
better known as ‘links), people glides, and personal air travel, are designed to simplify the rigors 
of daily living. 

One of Roberts’ interesting advances is the “AutoChef’—a food preparation device. 
How it actually works remains a mystery but for those of us for whom daily cooking is a chore, 
an AutoChef sounds like a gadget made in heaven! Except for the very rich, foods are artificial; 
“real” coffee is a thing of the past, and many envy (and enjoy when they can) Eve’s ready supply 
provided by Roarke. “Soy dogs” seem to be a staple. Partiers who have drunk too much take 
“sober up” to avoid a hangover. There have been numerous medical advances but problems 
remain; drugs known as “soothers,” “blockers,” and “trangs” are available over-the-counter for 
anxiety and pain. Eve dislikes them and rebels any time it is suggested that she take one. One of 
the more interesting social modifications is professional motherhood; women who choose to stay 
at home to raise their children are paid a salary and even receive a pension later in life. Another 
is the legalization and control of prostitution. “Licensed companions,” both male and female, 
serve the needs of those who seek such services. Air pollution, crime, greed, illegal substances, 
haves and have nots, social problems like homelessness, drug abuse, and domestic abuse have 
not been eradicated. The “Death” series crimes are horrific, graphic, and visceral and cover the 


full gamut of man’s inhumanity to man. As Roberts notes, “children went hungry, women sold 
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their bodies, and men killed for a handful of credits. However enlightened the times, human 
nature remained as predictable as death.”” 

When asked why she chose to write the “Death” series under a pseudonym, Roberts 
explained that originally it was basic marketing. Because she is such a prolific writer, her 
publisher wrestled with how much is too much and the possibility of Roberts’ books competing 
with one another. The use of the pseudonym allowed some flexibility in release of her work. 
She agreed, provided the publisher allowed her to do something a little different. In an interview 
with Kay Mussell, Roberts observes, “The Robb books are a twist for me, grittier, set in the near 
future, continuing characters. They’re a bit darker than what I do under my own name. Initially 
I thought of it as a compromise.”* In a similar vein, Roberts explains on her official website that 
writing in the near future allowed her to “more or less create a world. What would it be like in 
2058? I could decide. And I could illustrate my own feeling that while the toys may change, 
people remain basically the same. They still love and hate and covet; they still have courage and 
cowardice. They’re still human.”” 

Not great literature, perhaps, but definitely entertaining reading, Roberts is a consummate 
storyteller who develops well-drawn and interesting characters. It is not an easy task to maintain 
reader interest over a series of fifteen books as well as Roberts has done. Roberts afficionados 
like myself are first in line to buy her latest offerings and because she is such a prolific writer, we 
are often standing in line at our favorite bookstores! 

Interestingly, Heilbrun, like Roberts, is also the creator of a female detective, Kate 
Fansler. Like Roberts, Heilbrun wrote her detective series under a pseudonym, Amanda Cross. 
Her reasons for a pseudonym, however, are quite different from Roberts’. As an untenured 


English professor in the 1960s at Columbia University, Heilbrun was concerned that writing 
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popular fiction like mysteries could possibly affect her chances for tenure, particularly for a 
woman at a prestigious university. As Heilbrun notes, “Abandoning one’s womanhood 
fictionally meant exposing oneself to terrible accusations and suspicions, far too risky for one 
working as hard as I was to maintain a proper wife, mother, role-playing mask.””"” 

There are similarities, too, in the protagonists they created. Like Eve, Kate Fansler lives 
in New York and, although not part of the New York police force and the D.A.’s office, she 
works with them to solve crimes. She is “unconstrained by the opinions of others.” Unmarried 
early in the series, Kate eventually marries but never bears children. She is wealthy and 
beautiful. Kate has always felt isolated from her parents and siblings by beliefs and lifestyle. In 
creating Kate Fansler, Heilbrun observes, “I was recreating myself.”'' Perhaps Roberts feels the 
same way. 

The first J.D. Robb novel appeared in bookstores in 1995 and was an instant success—8 
years and 15 books later, the popularity of the “Death” series has not waned. A latecomer to the 
series, I read my first Eve Dallas story in 2000 and immediately bought all of the available books 
and every one since. Rarely do I keep popular fiction paperbacks (the only other series is the late 
John McDonald’s Travis McGee novels) but I was immediately drawn to these books. 

Some critics have charged Roberts with formulaic writing, however if romance novels 
have a formula, then so do other genre. Superb storytelling skills spring forth in each book filled 
with quirky characters, gruesome murders, and, I admit it, some of the best (and steamy) sex 
scenes written. Few romance writers are Roberts’ equal when it comes to creating a sexual 
encounter. They sizzle; they burn; they melt; they curl your toes. Most of all, they create a 


craving for all that life and love have to offer. They aren’t sexist; they aren’t anti-feminist; they 
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aren’t traditional; they aren’t stereotypical; they aren’t demeaning of women nor men—they just 


are. And that, in my opinion, is terribly important—and totally feminist. 


She was the best damn cop Peabody had ever known. Pure cop, the kind you’d go through a door 
with without hesitation. The kind you knew would stand for the dead and for the living. 
—-Peabody”” 


There is strong evidence, in short, that accomplished women in male-dominated professions are, as 
the phrase goes, male-identified. 
— Carolyn G. Heilbrun” 


Eve, the Cop 

If there is one constant in the “Death” series, it is Lieutenant Eve Dallas’ dedication to 
her job. She is a cop through and through. Tough talking, determined, confident, and well- 
honed, Eve is a smart street cop who has seen it all, and the opening sentences of Ceremony in 
Death help us understand her: 

Death surrounded her. She faced it daily, dreamed of it nightly. Lived 
with it always ... Ten years as a cop hadn’t hardened her toward it. A decade on 
the force hadn’t made her accept it. When she looked death in the eye, it was 
with the cold steel of the warrior.'* 

Who is Eve Dallas? A ten-year veteran of the New York Police and Security 
Department’s homicide division, Roberts provides more than her physical description in the first 
few pages of the first book in the series, Naked in Death: 

She was young for her rank, barely thirty, with wide brown eyes that had 
never had a chance to be naive. Her doe-brown hair was cropped short, for 
convenience rather than style, but suited her triangular face with its razor-edge 


cheekbones and slight dent in the chin. She was tall, rangy with a tendency to 
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look thin . . . there were solid muscles beneath the leather jacket. More, there was 
a brain, and a heart.'° 

Some things in this world are slow to change—in 2058, success for a woman in a man’s 
world, and the world was still primarily man’s, and in a predominantly male job like law 
enforcement, remained difficult. Issues of gender are not raised by Eve; she seems indifferent, 
sometimes uncomfortable, and, at times, “in your face” about defined roles of womanhood. An 
offhand remark in an exchange with Captain Roth, a female superior from another precinct 
provides a little insight into how Eve, as a woman, views her relationship to her job. In an 
apology for a temperamental outburst, Captain Roth notes that she hasn’t risen through the ranks 
by “indulging [her] temper or apologizing for it,” reflecting, “women are still more closely 
scrutinized in the department and more strictly judged.” Eve’s reply reveals much about her 
character and how she personally has dealt with the world of men. “That may be true, Captain, I 
don’t let it concern me.”'® And she doesn’t. 

In Roberts’ most recent book, Purity in Death, we see an interesting contrast in how two 
powerful women view their femininity in relationship to their jobs—one, Deputy Mayor of New 
York City, Jenna Franco and the other, of course, Eve. Eve resents having to work with 
politicians on any of her cases because they just get in her way and are a distraction from the real 
job at hand—catching the criminal. Prior to a public appearance together, Franco suggests that 
Eve “freshen up before the cameras and try a little lip dye.” Eve scoffs at this suggestion, noting, 
“The fact that I have breasts doesn’t require me to slap on enhancements.” To this Franco replies 
that despite holding positions of prominence and power, both of them are still women, “Some of 


us are more comfortable with that than others.” Eve’s reply makes her feelings clear: 
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I’m perfectly comfortable being female. I'll do what I’m ordered to do, 
Deputy Mayor. I don’t have to like it. I don’t even have to agree with it. I just 
have to do it. But I sure as hell don’t have to doll myself up because you’d prefer 
a different police image on-screen than what I might present.'” 

The exchange continues, and our understanding of how two very different women have achieved 
success in their chosen fields grows as well. Following a statement from Franco about their need 
to work together because their respective bosses have said they are to do so, Franco attempts to 
placate Eve and suggests they call one another by their first names. Eve replies, “No, but you can 
call me Dallas.” Franco offers a key observation: 

Ah, and there we have one of our key variations. You hold your line, as a 
woman, by employing more traditionally male methods. I hold mine with the 
female. I enjoy exploiting my looks, my femininity for my own uses. It works 
for me, it’s helped me get where I am to present an attractive package over the 
brains, the ambition, the sweat. Just as your method has worked for you. I distrust 
women like you. You distrust women like me.” 

Eve does not speak to Franco’s definition of femininity and answers, “I distrust politicians in 
general.””'® 

Using examples of women’s attempts to establish themselves within academia, Heilbrun 
also has plenty to say about women and power. She notes, “Women have been unable either to 
establish power or to invade it.” She further notes that women’s attempts to “win the admiration 
and support of male power” have largely failed. What Heilbrun suggests is that women must 
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find a way that “appropriates the male model without giving up the female person.”’” Perhaps 


Roberts is helping us to envision just such a model of womanhood as we become better 
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acquainted with Eve Dallas and the widely diverse assortment of characters she meets in this 15- 
book series. 

Eve Dallas is a study in contradictions, and the entire “Death” series is problematic for 
feminists because Roberts’ romantic suspense novels deflate the stereotypical balloon that 
romance literature is anti-feminist. I find this series, in particular, to be a positive statement for 
feminist principles, whether we are talking about Eve Dallas or the host of secondary characters 
whose stories are woven throughout the series. Dallas faces strong and clever female and male 
adversaries and brings them to justice with equal aplomb. She is surrounded by strong and 
interesting women whose careers range from medicine to broadcasting to entertainer, to 
professional mother, to cops like herself. In an interview with Kay Mussell, Roberts answers a 
question about heroines: 

... I prefer a heroine who has opinions, takes a stand and takes care of herself. I 
want a partnership between her and the hero. I consider myself a feminist, one 
who believes in the power of women. The romance business empowers women 
every day. Financially, certainly, and also by giving them a choice of 
entertainment that, in many ways, is structured for their needs. My women win. 
Not just a man, but they find a way to achieve whatever goal they’ ve set for 
themselves, overcoming obstacles along the way. In the end, they’ve found a 
partner, someone who is committed to them, who loves them and appreciates 
them. I figure that’s a pretty good deal.”° 

Eve has a great heart. She is an intensely loyal, tough-minded cop who works herself to 
exhaustion. Eve is a doer; she is not content to merely “be.” In her critique of popular culture, 


Judith Arnold notes, “I call it the ‘Man does, Woman is’ syndrome: the male character is defined 
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by what he does, the female character by what she is. This syndrome seems to afflict a large 


I Roberts rejects such thinking out of hand. Her 


proportion of our popular entertainment. 
female characters are all doers. 

Eve does not leave the job behind her at the end of her shift. When she is working a case, 
it eats at her until she solves it. In a moving scene wherein Eve is trying to persuade another cop 
not to take his own life, she talks about her life as a homicide cop: 

I work for the dead. I can’t count the number of them I’ve stood over. I 
don’t think I could stand to try. But I dream of them. All those lost faces, those 
stolen lives. It’s hard... Sometimes it’s so hard to see those faces in your sleep. 
You wake up hurting. But I can’t do anything else. I’ve wanted to be a cop as 
long as I can remember. It was my one clear vision, and it’s all I can do.” 

We get a clearer picture of what being a cop means to Eve in Roberts’ eighth book, Conspiracy 
in Death, when Eve, suspected of killing a female cop with whom she had a series of run-ins, is 
suspended from duty and must turn in her badge and weapon: 

She stared into his eyes [her commander’s], couldn’t look anywhere else. 
Inside her head was a scream: dull, distant, desperate. Her joints felt rusty as she 
reached down for her badge, then over to release her weapon. Their weight in her 
hand made it shake. Putting them in Whitney’s was like ripping out her own 
heart.”° 

Leaving Cop Central, Eve seeks her refuge—Roarke and retreats to her bed. Unable to help Eve 
in any other way, Roarke invokes her wrath by challenging her out of her lethargy, daring her to 


fight back. He even offers her a job with the security department of one of his companies or 
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perhaps they should consider having a child. Furiously, Dallas rages that he doesn’t know how 
she feels. Roarke challenges her to explain: 

“T’m a goddamn cop. I can’t be anything else. I busted my ass at the 
academy because it was the answer. It was the only way I knew to make 
something of myself. To finally be something that wasn’t another number, 
another name, another victim the system sucked up and struggled with. I did it,” 
she said furiously. “I made me so that nothing, nothing that happened before had 
to matter.” 

When Roarke asks her what has stopped her, she cries, “They stopped me... I’ve got nothing. 
Goddamn it, Roarke, can’t you see? When they took my badge, they took everything I am.” 
Roarke argues that she’s stopped only if she allows them to stop her and that the badge and gun 
are “only your symbols.” Angrily, she storms out and goes to the gym where she beats a combat 
droid into scrap metal. Roarke is pleased, as planned, to see Eve’s fighting spirit return. 
Throughout the series, Dallas struggles to understand that she is more than a cop, that she has a 
being separate and apart from her life as Lieutenant Eve Dallas. Balancing her job and her life 
away from the job, especially with Roarke, challenges and frightens Eve. For me, this is part of 
Eve’s great appeal and reflects Roberts’ understanding of the difficulties many women face, 
including herself (and me), in balancing the many roles that women must, or may choose to, 


assume. 
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“Why do you have to hurt me?” “Because you’re stupid. Because you don’t listen! Because—and 
here’s the real secret—I can. I can do what I want with you and nobody gives a stinking rat’s ass. 
You’re nothing, you’re nobody, and don’t you forget it.” 

—-Eve’s father” 


Except during periods of high feminist activity, there has been one positive role model for achieving 
women: the father. 
—-Carolyn G. Heilbrun”® 
Fathers and Daughters 

Important to understanding Eve Dallas’ present is understanding her past. Heilbrun 
observes, “Women have long been nameless. They have not been persons. Handed by a father 
to another man, the husband, they have been objects of circulation, exchanging one name for 
another.””’ 

Eve Dallas’ past is her childhood. There was nothing pretty about her early years. She 
suffered horribly in the hands of a demonically abusive father, but he was the only family she 
knew. “She knew nothing of her other blood kin. Her mother was a blank. If she had siblings, 
aunts, uncles, or grandparents, they were all lost in that dark void in her memory. She had no 
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one to base her genetic code on...” 


Eve Dallas was not her real name; she was given her 
name when she was found, half dead, in a dirty back alley in Dallas, Texas. She was starving, 
had been beaten senseless; her arm was broken; she was eight years old. A criminal 
investigation takes Eve into a little girl’s bedroom: 

Dolls carefully arranged on a shelf. The bed had had a canopy the color of sunbeams . . . 
Eve couldn’t imagine growing up there, in all that sweet, girlish fuss. Eve had never had a doll, 
nor curtains at the windows. There’d been no precious little pieces of girlhood to tuck away in 


heart-shaped boxes. The childhood rooms she remembered were cramped, anonymous boxes in 


cheap hotels where the walls were thin and often, too often, things skittered in dark corners .. . 
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The girl who had slept in those beds, trembled in those shadows had been terrified, desperate, 
and lost.”’ 

Although her relationship with her father is discussed in each book, it takes several books 
for us to learn the whole story. It is as if we have to become valued friends before we can be 
trusted with her ugly beginnings. Our first inkling of her horrific past appears near the end of 
Robb’s first book, Naked in Death, as Eve confesses to Roarke: 

“My father raped me,” She heard herself say it. The shock of it, hearing 
her own voice say the words, mirrored in her eyes. “Repeatedly. And he beat me, 
repeatedly. If I fought or I didn’t fight, it didn’t matter. He still raped me. He 
still beat me. And there was nothing I could do. There’s nothing you can do 
when the people who are supposed to take care of you abuse you that way. Use 
you. Hurt you.” ... “They said I was eight when they found me, in some alley in 
Dallas. I was bleeding, and my arm was broken. He must have dumped me there. 
I don’t know. Maybe I ran away. I don’t remember. But he never came for me. 
No one ever came for me.”*” 

In describing her heroines, Roberts says, “I also feel, as romances are primarily read by 
women, that to offer independent-minded women who face life on their own terms, is vital. P’ve 
often crafted a woman who had suffered and overcome abuse of one form or another. I’m 
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interested in how a woman deals with this horror and triumphs over it. 
latest novels, Reunion in Death, Eve returns to Dallas, Texas—the place for which she was 
named and where she finally frees herself from her father’s evil. Forcing herself to return to the 


city where she killed her father, Eve fights her personal demons and lets Roarke into her 


nightmare: 
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He never called me by a name. Because I didn’t have one. I remember 
that now. They didn’t bother to give me a name because I wasn’t a child to them. 
I was a thing. I can’t remember her, but I remember him. I remember what he 
said the first time he touched me. What he told me to remember. That was what 
he kept me around for, and when I’d learned, that was how I’d earn my keep. He 
was going to whore me. Nothing like young pussy, he said, so I’d better learn to 
take it without the whining and crying. He had a fucking investment in me, and I 
was going to pay off. We were going to start here. Here in Dallas, because I was 
eight and that was old enough to start carrying my weight.” 

Where Roberts and Heilbrun differ is in the influence of childhood experiences in 
molding high achieving women. Heilbrun describes a number of scenarios that may serve as 
positive influences, in particular, the father as a role model. As Roberts unveils Eve’s 
background, we learn that her father was definitely not a positive role model. In fact, he was a 
monster who came within a breath of completely destroying Eve. Her brutal early childhood 
until she is eight is beyond the understanding of those who have never had to personally witness 
this kind of depravity. 

Violence against women and children has long been a major concern of feminists and 
feminist groups. Every women’s studies anthology contains a unit on violence against women 
and children. As Susan Griffin notes, “Rape is an act of aggression in which the victim is denied 
her self-determination. It is an act of violence which, if not actually followed by beatings or 
murder, nevertheless always carries with it the threat of death.”*’ In her study of forty incestuous 
fathers and their families, Judith Lewis Herman notes that none of the fathers ended the 


relationships. It was the daughters who ended them in any manner available to them. Further, 
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although all of the daughters escaped, none ever felt safe “as long as their fathers lived.”** Eve 
Dallas was a survivor. She escaped her father’s evil in the only way she could: she stabbed him 


with a knife until he was dead. 


Here we go, Roarke. He’d nearly heard her say it as she put her hand in his. For better or worse Pll 
take you on. God help us. 
—-Roarke” 


We are all of us, men and women, complex, superior one moment, frail and helpless the next. We 
need support, comfort, ego-satisfaction, love... We strive for companionship in which there is no 
one absolutely dependent, no one absolutely superior.” 

— Carolyn G. Heilbrun” 
Eve and Roarke 
Although a variety of relationships are key to the “Death” series, marriage is one of the 
central, and most important, themes of the books. Heilbrun observes, “My marriage, probably 
the single most fortunate factor in my life, allowed itself to develop into new forms and patterns, 


both of us discovering new individuality and intimacy.”°” 


In Reinventing Womanhood, written 
more than 15 years before Roberts wrote the first Eve Dallas story, Heilbrun, in describing her 
own marriage, is describing Eve and Roarke’s as well. It doesn’t happen overnight, however. 
Although Eve would agree (most of the time, when she wasn’t disturbed by Roarke’s seemingly 
easy adjustment to the domestic scene and her own stumbling attempts to seek a balance) Eve is 
more at home and confident in her work, strong and sure, unwavering in her pursuit of justice. 
Relationships and marriage are entirely another matter. Relationships confuse Eve, even terrify 
her. In Naked in Death, when Roarke presses her about where their relationship may be going, 


Eve fights it and tells Roarke that she’s only been “close to two people in [her] entire life,” and 


even then holds back. Roarke pushes to know what she holds back, and Eve replies, “Letting it 
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matter too much. If it matters too much, it can grind you down until you’re nothing. I’ve been 
nothing. I can’t be nothing ever again.”**® 

Eve continues to struggle with her relationship with Roarke. At one difficult moment 
prior to their marriage when Eve is trying to cope with flashbacks to her childhood, Eve tells 
Roarke, “Tolerate me, Roarke. I’m a good cop. I know what I’m doing when the badge is on. 
It’s when I take it off I’m not sure of my moves.” Roarke replies, “I’m a tolerant man. I can 
accept your dark spaces, Eve, just as you accept mine.”*’ Throughout the series, Roberts 
demonstrates, as well as any writer I have read, what a relationship between a woman and a man 
can be. Be assured—Roberts fully understands her readers and what they seek in her books. She 
has to, to continue being at the top of the charts year after year. That said, she has been able to 
maintain a standard of believability in Eve’s and Roarke’s immediate as well as continuing 
emotional and physical attraction for each other. Where their relationship is headed, even 
Roberts is not sure, but she is confident their story has not been completely told. 

Eve resists marriage as long as she can but Roarke is a difficult man to hold at bay. Worn 
down and worn out, Eve finally accepts Roarke’s proposal: 

Getting married was murder. Eve wasn’t sure how it had happened in the 
first place. She was a cop, for God’s sake. Throughout her ten years on the force, 
she’d firmly believed cops should stay single, unencumbered, and focused utterly 
on the job. It was insane to believe one person could split time, energy, and 
emotion between law, with all its rights and wrongs, and family, with all its 
demands and personalities. 

Both careers—and from what she’d observed, marriage was a job—had 


impossible demands and hellish hours. It might have been 2058, an enlightened 
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time of technological advancement, but marriage was still marriage. To Eve it 
translated to terror.” 

If relationships are a challenge, the “marriage thing” scares Eve to death! “The idea of 
marriage was daunting enough, but a wedding—clothes, flowers, music, people. It was 
horrifying.’ Roberts makes sure we understand that, although it took Eve a while to become 
comfortable in professing her love to Roarke (Roarke arrived there much sooner), she and 
Roarke are deeply in love. We readers begin to fully understand the depth of their feelings for 
each other in the fourth book (which opens with Eve and Roarke in the last days of their 
honeymoon, an idyllic three weeks that has taken them to a tropical island, Paris, and off planet 
to his nearly completed resort on FreeStar One) as Roarke reflects, “Now she wore his ring and 
he hers. He’d insisted on that, though such traditions weren’t strictly fashionable in the middle 
of the twenty-first century. He’d wanted the tangible reminder of what they were to each other, 
the symbol of it.”* 

Roarke does understand Eve and accepts, as best as a powerful man can, the life as a cop 
Eve has chosen for herself. He loves to watch her in her element: 

There was no doubt who was in command here, Roarke thought, as he 
watched her. Who was in control. She left no angle unexplored, no corner 
unswept. She prowled the room thinking on her feet, and her voice was clipped. 
In some past life she’d have been wearing a general’s braiding or armor. And this 
woman, this warrior, had trembled in his arms. That was the power between 
them. The miracle of it.”° 

Referring to Mary Renault’s novels, Heilbrun observes, “But the history of her novels is 


more profoundly the history of a woman writer’s struggle to present ideal loves and destinies 
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without the terrible burden of female dependence.” Again Roberts excels. Eve will not, in fact 
cannot, be dependent upon any man—even Roarke. Her struggle to find a balance that she can 
live with is one of the essential storylines within the series. There is an emotional scene in the 
sixth book, Vengeance in Death, in which Roarke, via a communicator, hears Eve’s departmental 
car explode. He rushes to the scene, not knowing what he will find, and discovers Eve alive. 
Upon returning home, he gathers her in his arms, buries his face in her shoulder and whispers, 
“Oh, God.” Eve replies, “None ever loved me before you.” She lifted her gaze to his as he sat on 
the bed again. “I didn’t think I'd ever get used to it and maybe I won’t. But I’ve gotten to depend 
on it.”“* Ah, that sounds a lot like a stereotypical female response—big male protector, helpless 
female in need of protection. But that’s not how Roberts continues. Eve explains to Roarke: “‘I 
was giving the MT grief because he wouldn’t get me a communicator. I had to get one to call 
you, to tell you I was okay. It was the first thing I thought of when I came to, Roarke. That was 
the first thing in my head.’ He brought their joined hands to lips, ‘We’ve gone and done it, 
haven’t we?’ “Done what?’ ‘Become a unit.’ It made her smile, ‘I guess we have.”””° 

At one point, recovering from life threatening injuries, Eve pushes herself beyond a 
normal human’s level of endurance. Roarke takes matters into his own hands much to Eve’s 
consternation. The exchange is delightful—both humorous and serious—Roberts’ remarkable 
skills allow her to reveal the give and take so necessary to make a marriage work. Eve hates to 
have anyone make a fuss over her—she’s used to taking care of herself. She fights what she 
considers the weakness of caring or being cared for. Recognizing that Eve was ready to drop, 
Roarke tricks her with a mild tranquilizer and then turns Trina and Mavis loose on her for 
relaxation massage and rejuvenation. In the process, Eve gets her first good night’s sleep in 


weeks. In the morning, she awakes fighting mad and ready to take Roarke on. After threatening 
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Roarke with bodily harm which Roarke takes until, pushed to his own limit, Roarke explodes, 
“Now you listen . . . whatever it takes is what P’ll do. Whenever it’s needed is when I’1l do it. 
You don’t have to like it, but you’! damn well live with it.” Ready to fight back, Eve wilts when 
Roarke says, “Bloody hell, I love you.” Forced to admit to Roarke that he was right, Eve 
acknowledges that she was on the verge of virtual collapse when he took over. Eve explains why 
she pushed herself and, admits that she was scared. When Roarke pushes her to further explain, 
Eve says, “ I was scared . . . scared that I wouldn’t be able to go back, not all the way back. That 
I wouldn’t be strong enough, or sharp enough to be back on the job... I’ve got to be a cop. I 
have to do the job. If I can’t—I’ve lost myself.”"° Here Roberts does a brilliant job, I think, of 
continuing to peel the layers away from this incredibly strong and equally fragile human being. 
It is incredibly important and terribly feminist to be able to be both—strong and fragile— 
assertive and needy—hard and soft. Heilbrun, in seeking to understand and explain what 
motivates women committed to professions dominated by males, challenges Alice Rossi’s claim 
that such women must have “thick skins” and counters: 
From my own experience with such women, I question profoundly the 

‘thick skins.’ Indeed, my impression is of enormous sensitivity carefully hidden 

from view but paid for by internal torment. What is certainly clear, however, is 

that such women have an exceptionally strong drive to autonomy. In short, they 

have become able, by some psychological process to conceive of themselves as 

selves.*” 

Most, if not all, romance writers would not agree with Heilbrun in her views of marriage. 

“Marriage is the most persistent of myths imprisoning women, and misleading those who write 


of women’s lives,” Heilbrun notes. Further, she observes, “Marriage without children at its 
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center, understood as a system of mutual support has largely been beyond the imaginative reach 
of either biographers or living women.”*® Although many romance novels may stereotype 
marriage, Roberts’ “Death” series, I believe, do not. Roberts excels in creating a positive 
portrayal of marriage as Eve’s and Roarke’s relationship, throughout its first year, develops and 
grows, not without its full measure of clashes between two strong-willed people, into “an ideal 
union of two equal partners, each respecting the other’s abilities, complementing their strengths 
and weaknesses—a true marriage in the broadest sense of the word.””” 

Roberts understands that a good marriage is a two-way street, a partnership between 
equals. Roarke reflects on Eve’s and his relationship: 

They needed each other. Two lost souls, he thought . . . two lost souls 
whose miserable beginnings had forged them into what appeared to be polar 
opposites. Love had narrowed the distance, then all but eradicated it. She’d saved 
him... As impossible as it should have been, she was his answer. He was 
hers.”° 

On the eve of their wedding, Eve nearly loses her life to a cop gone bad. Rescued by 
Peabody and her team of officers, Roarke takes Eve home. We begin to see the depth of Eve’s 
character in a deeply personal and moving statement she makes to Roarke about marriage. She’s 
slightly drugged and says, 

“We’re getting married in a couple of hours .... I figured it out.... It’s 
not a formality. And it’s not a contract. It’s a promise. It’s not so hard to 
promise to do something you really want, anyway. And if I’m lousy at being a 


wife, you’ll just have to live with it. I don’t break my promises. And there’s this 
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one other thing .... I love you. Sometimes it makes my stomach hurt, but I kind 
of like it. Tired now, come to bed. Love you.”” 

Having to develop and maintain a marriage that holds the reader’s interest is as difficult 
for Roberts to write as it is for Eve and Roarke to live. Most romantic fiction ends at the altar, 
promising “happy ever after.”°” “What becomes clear is that this family structure, designed to 
produce the gender stereotyping we have so long experienced, denies to men and women any 


»°3 Here Roberts excels as the 


real sense of each other as the object of profound intimacy. 
relationship between Eve and Roarke develops throughout the series. One of the things that holds 
the stories together so well is that even though 15 books have been written over the course of 
several years, the time that has passed in Eve’s life is only a little over a year. This strengthens 
the character development, I believe, because Roberts doesn’t have to spend any time bringing us 
“up to date” on what has been happening in her characters’ lives. Weeks, no more than a month 
or so, separates each book. 

Eve and Roarke are both survivors, having escaped horrific childhoods, his in Dublin and 
hers in the streets and back alleys of U.S. cities. In a reflective mood early in Judgment in 
Death, awaiting Roarke’s return from a business trip, Eve considers the “duality” of Roarke’s 
nature as well as her own: 

He’d [Roarke] grown up in the alleys and tenements of Dublin and had 
done whatever was necessary to survive. She’d lost her childhood, and the 
flickers of memory, the images of what had been, of what she’d done to escape, 


haunted the woman she’d become. His buffer against yesterday was money, 


power, control. Hers was a badge. There was little either of them wouldn’t do, 
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hadn’t done to keep that buffer in place. But somehow, together, they were... 


normal, she decided. They’d made a marriage and a home.™* 


Potions and lotions, Eve Thought. Smoke and mirrors. Rites and rituals. She opened her eyes to 
slits, saw Mavis and Trina huddled over a vial of gold liquid. Mavis with her neon hair, she thought 
with odd affection. Trina with her pink frizz. Weird sisters. 

—-Eve” 


Support systems, or networks of women, have, for the most part, operated in the crises of the 
conventional womanly life, birth, death, imposed loneliness, but they have rarely encouraged greater 
female autonomy. 


—-Carolyn G. Heilbrun”® 

Eve and Women Friends 

Time and again Roberts demonstrates the depth of her understanding of what women’s 
relationships to other women can be whether Eve is mentoring Peabody, her aide, or is assisting 
her quirky friend Mavis with her musical performance career, or is allowing hair stylist Trina to 
bring feminine touches to her personal appearance. Dallas’ ongoing love-hate relationship with 
television reporter Nadine Furst is an elegant study in itself of how women can be supportive of 
each other even when their professional philosophies clash. Trust in such relationships is 
difficult to achieve and, once achieved, maintain. Roberts manages to convey, with seemingly 
effortlessness and lack of artifice, how strong women can work together for a common good. 

Eve doesn’t easily do ordinary friendships and relationships with other women. The 
stereotypical kinds of female activities such as shopping, trips to the beauty salon, or small-talk 
are beyond Dallas’ realm of understanding or interest. “When it came to fussing with hair and 
enhancements and treatments, Eve felt her personal space and her control over self was 
violated.”*’ She practically breaks out in a rash when Mavis or Trina suggest having her hair 


trimmed. On one occasion, she notices that Nadine had done something different to her hair, 
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“She’d added some blonde streaky things in it, Eve noticed. She could never figure out why 
people were always changing colors. All that maintenance baffled her.””* 

There are many humorous and light-hearted moments throughout the books resulting 
from Eve’s forced confrontations with her own femininity. One of those moments occurs at the 
traditional bachelorette party on the eve of her wedding to Roarke. Her dearest friend, the ever 
effervescent, slightly loony Mavis has organized her party at a seedy male strip club, the Down 
and Dirty. Eve is shocked to see the eclectic gathering—topnotch TV reporter Nadine Furst, 
Peabody, hairdresser Trina, and Dr. Charlotte Mira, the criminal psychologist Eve holds in the 
highest regard. Eve and Mavis arrive a little late so the others have already had a few. “Three 
sheets to the wind,” Peabody proposes a toast: 

“To the best fucking cop in the whole stinking city, who’s gonna marry 
the sexiest sumbitch I, personally, have ever laid eyes on, and who, because she’s 
so goddamn smart, has seen to it that I’m perman’ly attached to Homicide. 
Which is where any half-blind asshole could tell you I belong. So there.” 

That said, Peabody falls back on her chair. And then everyone gets into the party, dancing and 
drinking and thoroughly enjoying themselves. “Damn it, she [Eve] thought as she felt her throat 
burn. She loved the whole snockered lot of them. Peabody included, she decided, and opted to 
take a short peek into the toilet to make sure her aide hadn’t passed out or drowned.”°” 

One of the criticisms accomplished women receive is their perceived lack of support and 
encouragement to other women wishing to move up the ladder of success. Eve didn’t read that 
chapter because early in the series, she asks Peabody to become her aide. Delia Peabody is a 
young street cop who catches Eve’s attention. She’s perceptive, observant, and smart. She 


reminds Eve of herself in her early days on the streets of New York. Eve takes her on and 
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provides opportunities for Peabody to learn and grow, much as her mentor and dear friend, 
Captain Ryan Feeney provided for her. Like Roberts, Heilbrun understands the importance of 
female mentors, but acknowledges how infrequently accomplished women have been willing to 
serve in such a capacity. Heilbrun asserts, “They [achieving women] refuse to understand the 
tokenism that they represent, refuse to see that their single presence, far from proving that 
anyone can make it, determines, under the present system, that no one else will.’ Eve, by 
example, sets a standard of support for women that is admirable and important to women’s 
continuing progress in the larger world. 


You weren’t born Eve Dallas, but you’ve become her, and she you. 
—-Isis 


Womanhood must be reinvented by those who can imagine, not by those who wish to reconstruct 
their gender prison. 
—-Carolyn G. Heilbrun®’ 
Conclusion 
There are many ways all of us, women and men, reinvent ourselves. Often, we do it to fit 
in—for our family, our friends, our jobs, and our community. In those cases, we mold ourselves 
to be acceptable and accepted. For women, the result is frequently an image defined by gender 
and prevailing societal standards of what is normal womanhood. And then, there are a few, a 
precious few, who reinvent themselves, by choice, strictly for themselves. Eve Dallas is one of 
those few. Nora Roberts and Carolyn G. Heilbrun, do so, through their beloved protagonists Eve 
Dallas and Kate Fansler and their respective casts of supporting characters. They continue to 
expand our vision of what women can be and can do, encouraging each of us to reinvent 
womanhood for ourselves. In so doing, womanhood becomes an inclusive, rather than exclusive, 


sisterhood of women of all ages, sizes and shapes, colors, and experiences. 
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The appeal of romance literature is complex. Acknowledging that few men read romance 
literature, because it somehow will diminish their manhood, does not, it seems to me, resolve the 
complexity. There is this sense that being held, cuddled if you will, implies weakness, but I 
would argue that it recognizes our humanity, our need to not only nurture but be nurtured. Caring 
comes from strength not weakness. 

It has taken Eve longer, much longer, than Roarke to understand the significance and 
depth of their relationship. Not only do they care for each other, care deeply for each other, 
recognize each other’s pain, give each other what each needs, their relationship has moved 
beyond the ordinary, and this is where Roberts is without equal, in telling us, the readers, about 
that uniquely special and deeply romantic relationship. Waking before Roarke, Eve sleepily 
ponders: 

He was so ridiculously beautiful, she doubted she’d ever fully comprehend how 
he could be hers. He’d wanted her. Out of all the women in the world, he’d 
wanted her. Wanted, hell, she thought, grinning now. Pursued, demanded. 
Taken. And while she could admit all of that was exciting, he’d gone one step 
further. He cherished. She’d never believed anyone would, or could. And had 
never believed there was enough inside her to give all of these things back.” 

Relationships. Exploring and understanding relationships have always been important to 
feminist studies. They are important to Carolyn Heilbrun; they are important to Nora Roberts. 
The “Death” series affords Roberts the opportunity to explore a number of relationships 
important to understanding women’s experiences and women’s lives; such is the substance of 
much of feminist thought. A quick glance through the table of contents of any women’s studies 


text finds chapters that deal with marriage, with incest and rape, with father-daughter 
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relationships, with relationships with other women, with careers. These topics are important to 
all women, not just feminist scholars. Therein, I think, lies the appeal with Roberts’ books. She 


speaks not only to our hearts; she speaks to our minds. 
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IN SEARCH OF WOMEN WHO LOOK LIKE ME: A BRIEF 
HISTORY OF THE AFRICAN-AMERICAN ROMANCE 
Gwendolyn E. Osborne 


NOTE: The author began by showing Morphology of Desire, an award-winning film by Professor Robert 


Arnold of Boston University’s Film Department. 


Welcome to my world. 
Until recently, these were the images most African-American romance readers associated 
with romance novels. They saw a Fabioesque cover model with a blonde, blue-eyed ingenue 


posed in the throes of passion. 


Ain’t I A Woman? 

Welcome to my world. My name is Gwen Osborne. I am part of one of the fastest 
growing segments of the romance community—the African-American romance reader. 
Estimates of the number of African-American women who read and buy romance novels range 
from the Romance Writers of America’s 11 percent to the 30 percent figure published by Target 
Market News, an organization that researches Black consumer trends. But there is no typical 
African-American romance reader and our experiences are not monolithic. 

I am among the new segment of African-American romance readers whose interest in the 
genre directly coincides with the availability of stories by and about Black women published by 
Arabesque beginning in 1994. I did not read romance novels. Romance plus novels equaled 


Harlequin and the sum of that equation did not look like me. 
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I first met newspaper editor Felicia Mason a National Association of Black Journalists’ 
convention. An annual acquaintanceship led me to her novel, Body and Soul. It was the 
beginning of my romance reading experience. Prior to that time, I held preconceived notions 
about the books and the women who read them. Like a Washington Post reporter I once believe 
the stereotypes of romance readers as a group that included “the bored and the brain-dead.” 

As I will discuss later, only a few African-American romances were published prior to 
the launch of the Arabesque imprint. However, the current increase in Black romance readership 
has been sparked by the availability of this line and others. 

My experiences represent those of only a portion of the African-American romance 
reading population. A Washington Post article on Harlequin romances claims “Feminist author 
bell hooks has had a love jones for Harlequin Romances for more than 20 years. She says she's 
still got about a two-a-day habit.’’(The article does not indicate her author preferences or whether 
hooks reads African-American romances. My research is ongoing and I have contacted her for 
the answers to those questions.). 

In addition to bell hooks and Gwen Osborne, there are readers like author Beverly 
Jenkins who says she and many other Black women “grew up on Victoria Holt, Phyllis Whitney 
and Georgette Heyer, and when times changed we moved to books by Kathleen Woodiwiss, 
Rosemary Rodgers and Johanna Lindsay. Nota one featured [or even included] women who 
looked like us, but as we read them we longed for stories that did feature us, stories that reflected 
the love our parents shared or our grandparents shared; the love that we saw in that married 
couple at church who was always holding hands; or the love we see every time we look into our 


partner’s eyes.” 
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To amplify Beverly Jenkins’ comments, I would like to take a moment to recommend a 
new nonfiction work, A Love Supreme: Real Life Stories of Black Love, by TaRessa and Calvin 
Stovall. I will discuss the book in more detail later—if time permits. But I wanted to mention it 


to you now. 


The Brownest Eye 

In her book, Creating the Couple: Love, Marriage and Hollywood Performance, Virginia 
Wright Wexman chronicles the impact of motion pictures on American notions of courtship and 
marriage. According to Wexman, 85 percent of all American films made before 1960 have 
romance as their main plot and the classic cinematic scenario of “boy meets girl, boy loses girl, 
boy gets girl” was used to depict the creation of the couple. 

As contemporary dating patterns evolved, movies taught audiences about changing mores 
governing romantic love, reinforced social taboos, and created ideals of physical beauty and 
romantic desirability. The WASP model defined not who was loved, but also who was loveable. 
Racial and sexual stereotypes were perpetuated. As a result, images of the African-American 
woman in mainstream cinema were generally confined to those of docile servant, trusted 
confidante, schemer, simpleton, tragic mulatto, and whore. 

Later, as television eclipsed the movies as America’s primary source of entertainment 
and information, little changed. The most prevalent television images of African-American 
women currently come from talk shows, situation comedies, music videos and crime-related 
news stories. Literary art imitated life on the big and small screens. 

Pecola Breedlove, the tragic protagonist in Toni Morrison’s The Bluest Eye, became so 


overwhelmed by society’s equation of whiteness with beauty that she felt ugly because she was 
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Black. Pecola’s self-image was so shattered that she began to wish for blue eyes. She was 
obsessed to the point of madness. 

Unlike Pecola, African-American women did not go mad, they got even. They began to 
take control of their images in a variety of Black-controlled media. For example, in 1970, the 
year Morrison’s novel was first published, Essence Magazine—‘“the magazine for today’s Black 
woman’’—was launched. It was one of a number of Black-owned publications that addressed the 
informational and cultural needs of African Americans. 

It was inevitable that, as African-American women moved into areas in which they 
controlled or upon which they had credible influence, the old stereotypical images would begin 
to disappear. One noticeable area has been in the romance genre. As African-American women 
began to define and refine their images in different ways, the political, social and economic 
impact was enormous. It is important to note that a large segment of the current crop of African- 
American romance writers are “Essence women,” women who came of age in the 1970s during 
the onset of the magazine and its affirmation of Black womanhood. 

Tina McElroy Ansa is not a romance writer. But her most recent novel, The Hand I Fan 
With, is an erotic love story between a middle-aged woman and a 140-year-old ghost. Ansa says 
it is time for African Americans to reclaim their sexuality. Romance writers and others approach 
the issues of Black female sexuality with an awareness of stereotypes. 

According to psychologist Renee Redd, director of Northwestern University’s Women’s 
Center, “I think most Black women still believe that the sexual expressiveness allows the women 
in romance novels and women of other races is not equally extended to Black women. This is 
profoundly brought to our attention by the continued images of Black women that are universally 


put forth.” 
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In her introduction to the anthology, The Bluelight Corner: Black Women Writing on 
Passion, Sex and Romantic Love, editor Rosemarie Robothan acknowledges the dilemma of 
Black women writers. 

“The Bluelight Corner . . . recognizes Black women’s erotic sensibility as 
something richer, far more inconvenient, and infinitely more tender than has been 
historically portrayed. Some might suggest that an anthology of this nature lends 
dangerous credence to the mythology of Black women as overtly sexual 
archetypes. Such concerns among Black folks are understandable, born of a 
centuries-old need to protect against stereotypes that made Black women the 
object of tawdry fantasies, bringing rape and worse. In the face of this particular 
social danger, Black women learned to suppress their sexual natures, learned to 
silence expressions of love and longing that would reveal, and put at risk, the 
multiple dimensions of our lives.” 

Redd says “Romance novels offer African-American women the chance to live the 
romantic lives we have been socialized from birth to believe is the provence of beautiful, 
deserving white women.” Best-selling novelist Donna Hill adds, “You don’t see the kind of 
women in our books on TV, movies, or in other genres. Our fiction emphasizes the positive side 
of life.” 

I will discuss those themes and images later, but I would now like to take a moment to 


step back and discuss the origins of the African-American romance genre and its development. 
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Roots of African-American Romance 

The roots of English language romance are generally traced to Samuel Richardson’s 1740 
novel, Pamela or Virtue Rewarded and the works of Jane Austen. The African-American 
branches of the romance family tree move from there to the first known full-length novel written 
by an African-American, Clotel or The President’s Daughter: A Narrative of Slave Life in the 
United States by William Wells Brown. Published in England in 1853, the novel is based on 
rumors about Thomas Jefferson’s relationships with his slave, Sally Hemings. Speculation on 
the exact nature of the Hemings-Jefferson relationship has continued for nearly two centuries (In 
1979, Barbara Chase-Riboud released her own controversial version of the story, Sally Hemings, 
edited by Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis at Viking. The author also published a sequel, The 
President’s Daughter.). 

Six years after publication of Brown’s book, Our Nig, or Sketches from the Life of a 
Free Black in a Two-Story White House, North by Harriet E. Wilson was released. It is the first 
novel published in the United States and predates Harriet Jacobs’ Incidents in the Life of a Slave 
Girl (1861), and Frances E.W. Harper’s Jola Leroy (1892). Our Nig was republished in 1983, 
largely as a result of efforts by Henry Louis Gates of Harvard University. 

The novel, which is believed to be autobiographical, deals with race and gender issues in 
the slave system and exposes Northern hypocrisy on the slave question. Wilson tells the story of 
Maggie Smith “alone and inexperienced . . . as she merged into womanhood, unprotected, 
uncherished and uncared for...” 

During the first half of the twentieth century, two novelists whose works have greatly 
influenced the development of the range of African-American women’s fiction—including 


romance—are Pauline Hopkins and Zora Neale Hurston. 
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Reading, ‘riting and Rejection 

Harlequin Romances were born in 1949 in the midst of the post-World War II era. In the 
years that followed, the line’s covers and themes kept pace with the lives and loves of white 
America. As the romance genre evolved in this country, African-American women were more 
like to be readers than writers of mainstream romances publications. Aspiring African-American 
authors were told Blacks “don’t read, can’t write, don’t buy books.” Furthermore, they were told 
that their stories held no appeal for white Americans. In an unguarded moment, one book editor 
quipped “Nobody wants to read about grits and greens.” 

But Black writers continued churning out stories about male-female relationships. Their 
stories were published. The historical romances of Frank Yerby—while denounced by critics for 
their style and by Blacks for their disregard of racial themes—were best sellers. Three novels 
had African-American central characters Speak Now: A Modern Novel (1969), The Dahomean: 
An Historical Novel (1971), and its sequel, A Darkness in Ingraham’s Crest, (1979). At the time 
of his death in Spain in 1991, Yerby’s 33 novels had sold more than 50 million copies. Foxes of 
Yarrow and several others were made into motion pictures. Many of his readers had no idea 
Yerby was Black. 

McFadden/Sterling publications, best known for its True Confessions magazines, 
published a line of pulp magazines aimed at Black consumers. Bronze Thrills, Black Romance 
and Jive—along with True Confessions—published early short stories by current romance 
novelists Donna Hill, Francis Ray, Louré Bussey and Sinclair LeBeau. 

“When we started out, we took slings and arrows from not only the majority, but from the 
minority,” recalls author Beverly Jenkins. “Folks on both sides of the aisle questioned our 


sanity, our talent and our audacity for wanting to write romances.” 
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In 1980, journalist Elsie B. Washington, writing under the pseudonym of Rosalind 
Welles, published Entwined Destinies. It is believed to be the first known romance featuring 
African-American characters written by an African American author. There had been earlier 
romances featuring white characters penned by African-American authors, but in order to sell 
within in the romance genre, the writers preferred to remain racially anonymous. Entwined 
Destinies was published under the Dell Candlelight imprint under the guidance of editor Vivian 
Stephens. 

Vivian Stephens 

Vivian Stephens has an interesting history within the genre. One of only a few African- 
American editors in the publishing field, Stephens bought the first works of several romance 
authors whose names now regularly appear on The New York Times bestseller’s list. As an editor 
with Dell Candlelight, she published Entwined Destinies. Later, during her tenure with 
Harlequin, she has been credited with modernizing and “Americanizing” the romance genre. 
Stephens put into place the concepts for the Harlequin American Romance, Harlequin Intrigue 
and Harlequin American Premier Editions. With author Rochelle Alers, she began Women 
Writers of Color. In 1980, Stephens founded Romance Writers of America in her native 
Houston with authors Rita Clay Estrada, Rita Gallagher, Parris Afton Bonds, Sondra Stanford 
and Peggy Cleaves. 

Romance in the Eighties 

In the early 1990s Los Angeles' Holloway House Group published Heartline Romances 
which featured African-American characters. The line was discontinued when the company’s 
bottom line indicated there was “no market” for such romances. Holloway House’s brief entree 


into the romance genre is paradoxical. The publisher is best known for its so-called “ghetto 
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literature” which includes pulp fiction novels by Donald Goines and Iceberg Slim’s Pimp: The 
Story of My Life. Holloway House also publishes a line of adult men’s entertainment magazines 
which includes Players, a periodical aimed at Black men. Indeed, most of the romances were 
written by many of the same men who wrote for the company’s male-oriented periodicals and 
fiction imprints. Readers (who did not know the novels were written by men) did not respond 
well to the line and it was discontinued. 

Years later, Maryland writer Leticia Peoples became increasingly frustrated by her 
inability to find a publisher for her romances. She founded Odyssey Books to publish A frican- 
American romances. The short-lived company published works by many African-American 
romance novelists currently publishing in the genre, including Rochelle Alers, Donna Hill, 
Francis Ray, Mildred Riley and Crystal Wilson-Harris. 

Harlequin, the publisher whose name is synonymous with romance, released Sandra 
Kitt’s Adam and Eva in 1985. It was the line’s first romance by and about African-Americans. 
Kitt also has the distinction of being the first author for the Arabesque line. She has since carved 
out a niche writing interracial romance for Signet. However, during her tenure with Harlequin, 
Kitt’s romances generally featured white characters. 

The works of only a few African-Americans have been published by Harlequin and its 
various imprints, and the publisher estimates that “five or six” of the publisher’s 1,200 authors 
are Black. They include Eva Rutland, Maggie Ferguson and Gwen Pemberton (Pemberton’s 
Wooing Wanda, a romance with white characters, won an RWA Golden Heart award in 1996.). 

In August of 1992, Silhouette released Unforgivable, by Chassie West, writing as Joyce 


McGill. 
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The romantic suspense novel was the line’s first romance by an African-American author 
to feature Black characters. In her introductory letter in Unforgivable, Leslie Wainger, 
Silhouette’s senior editor and editorial consultant wrote: 

Over the years, one question has been asked of me many times. 
Sometimes the letter writer identifies herself as black, sometimes as a woman of 
color, sometimes as an African-American. But always the question is the same: 
Why aren’t you publishing books about women like me, black women meeting 
and falling in love with black men? Always my correspondent tells me that she 
enjoys our books anyway—a compliment I am happy to receive on behalf of all 
our talented authors—but that just one book about a black couple would make her 
happy, make her feel that she belongs fully to the fellowship of readers spanning 
the globe... 

In recent years, the Silhouette line has published two special edition romances by Angela 
Benson and Bachelorette Blues and Hero at Large by Robyn Amos. In 1998, the publisher has 
also published two recent romances featuring Black characters written by white authors. In 
February of that year, Three-Alarm Love by Carole Buck was released. It was followed in 
October by Suzanne Brockmann’s Harvard’s Education. 

Eva Rutland is an African-American romance writer who has sold more than 4.5 million 
copies in 29 countries. However, the main characters of her Harlequin releases all feature white 
characters. In the early 1980s, Rutland was approached by a religious publisher who wanted to 
publish works written by African-American authors. Her first novel, A Report of Love, was an 


inspirational romance about an African-American athlete and a Black female journalist. When 
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the author submitted the manuscript, “the publisher loved it.” Only one major change was 
requested: the characters had to be white. 

The characters were changed, the book was published and, as Rutland’s publishing career 
continued, she never forgot the incident. Throughout the years, she longed to write romances 
with African-American lead characters, but she was advised not to tamper with success. Indeed, 
there are many authors who have learned early on that the key to getting published in the genre is 
to “write white” and/or maintain racial anonymity. 

Recently, Rutland’s work has come to the attention of a growing number of African- 
American romance readers as a result of her novellas published in two romance anthologies. 
Both books also included romances by Sandra Kitt and Anita Richmond Bunkley. Sisters was 
published by Signet, and Girlfriends was published by Harper Collins. Each story in the 
collection features African-American heroes and heroines. Girlfriends was nominated in 2000 
for an N.A.A.C.P. Image Award. In February of that year, Mrs. Rutland’s first mainstream 
novel, No Crystal Stair, was published by MIRA Books. The semi-autobiographical novel 
chronicles six decades of the American experience through the eyes of a middle-class African- 
American family. 

Black Sunday:June 21, 1992 

On Sunday, June 21, 1992, four books by three African-American women appeared 
together on The New York Times’ best seller list. Toni Morrison’s Jazz, and her nonfiction work 
Playing in the Dark; Alice Walker’s Possessing the Secret of Joy; and Terry McMillan’s Waiting 
to Exhale shattered the publishing industry’s illusions about African-American literature. 

Black writers in all genres credit McMillan, Morrison and Walker for creating openings 


for them in publishing. Romance author Francis Ray says, “I truly believe that if these three 
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outstanding authors had not shown publishers that African Americans can write, that they have 
disposable income, and that they do read and buy books, publishers would have never looked 
seriously at African-American romances.” 
Of the three fiction offerings, Terry McMillan’s Waiting to Exhale is, perhaps, the most 
significant because of its overall impact. The novel, which dealt with relationships of 
30-something, educated, middle-class African-American women, struck a nerve with a 
large Black book-buying public. Unlike many of the works by Morrison and Walker, 
McMillan’s book not only appealed to Blacks, but to a non-middlebrow white audience. 
Publication of Waiting to Exhale sparked a boom in relationship fiction. A reprint of an article 
originally published in Sa/on gave the phenomenon a tongue-in-cheek title: “Their Eyes Were 
Watching Terry McMillan.” 
While the literary impact of Waiting to Exhale is still being debated, the novel’s 
economic impact is staggering. Since its publication in 1992, Waiting to Exhale has racked up 
—800,000 copies in hardcover sales; 
—1.75 million copies in paperback sales, including the movie-tie in 
release; 
—$67 million in U.S. film grosses for the first film marketed specifically 
to African-American women; 
—$14 million in film grosses outside the United States; 
—7 million copies in movie soundtrack album sales; 
—uncounted audiotape, cable and video sales and rentals; and 
—sales spinoff merchandise including sales of “Ensemble,” the cover art 


from the hardcover and pre-film paperback releases 
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“After Terry” 

In 1994, Kensington Publishing became the first established house to develop a line of 
African-American romances. According to publishing lore, Kensington head Walter Zacharius 
overhead two Black women in a New York bookstore lamenting the lack of romances by and 
about African-American women and decided to create the Arabesque line. That is a very nice 
story. However, the journalist in me maintains a healthy cynicism, particularly in light of the 
numbers I just recited. 

My cynicism is further exacerbated by the fact that in June of 1998—less than five years 
after the launch of Arabesque—Zacharius sold the line to BET Holdings, Inc., a Black-owned 
entertainment company which also owns and operates Black Entertainment Television (BET) for 
an estimated $11 million (Estimates place the cost of launching the line at between $400,000 and 
$750,000.). 

The Arabesque line released its first two books in 1994—Sandra Kitt’s Serenade and 
Francis Ray’s Forever Yours. In the years since, the publisher has released more than 250 titles 
by about 50 African-American authors. 

The same year Arabesque made its debut, Beverly Jenkins’ Night Song—touted by Avon 
Books as “the first African-American historical romance from a major publisher.” Also in 1994, 
Howard University professor and film maker Toriano Berry and author Celene Hardware self- 
published Love Forsaken under the Hard Berry imprint. Amanda Wheeler’s Arms of the 
Magnolia was released by Fawcett that year. 

In 1995, Mississippi-based Genesis Press, a Black-owned publishing company, released 
its first two romances under the Indigo imprint. Early Indigo offerings included reprints of 


several Odyssey novels, including those by Donna Hill and Rochelle Alers. The publisher also 
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reissued Entwined Destinies. The company has launched the careers of a new generation of 
authors. Genesis has created Asian, Latino and interracial imprints. 

Today, Ballantine, Signet, Pocket Books, St. Martin’s Press and Harper Collins all 
publish a few African-American romances. Several authors like Marrissa Dick are embracing 
the new world of electronic publishing. Dick has written four romances that she is virtually 
selling from door-to-door on the Internet. Others, like authors Evelyn Palfrey, Parry Brown and 
Janice Dennie have opted to self-publish. Palfrey sold thousands of copies of her first books, 
The Price of Passion and Dangerous Dilemmas—one book at a time. Her perseverance paid off. 
Pocket Books, a paperback imprint of Simon and Schuster, has picked up her books. The Price 


of Passion will be reissued by the publisher this fall. 


“Black Love Is Black Wealth” 

A little boy and girl played together in their Washington, D.C. neighborhood until her 
family moved away to Florida. It took nearly four decades before the childhood playmates were 
reunited. A long distance courtship soon began and they were married a short time later. 

A young wife and mother desperately needed a kidney transplant in order to survive. Her 
own kidneys and a previous transplant had failed. The couple got another chance at life and love 
after her husband successfully donated one of his. 

A distinguished public servant declined offers to run for president of the United States 
over his concern for the welfare of his wife and family. 

A mail carrier was so taken by a customer on his route, he gave her his phone number. 
Although she immediately threw it away, the number kept reappearing at the bottom of her trash 


can. She decided to give in to fate and call him. 
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The vignettes I have just given you are not premises from next month’s Arabesque 
releases. You will not find them in the romance section of your local bookstore. They are from 
the book I mentioned earlier—A Love Supreme: Real Life Stories of Black Love by Calvin and 
TaRessa Stovall. The Stovalls, who have been married for ten years, have compiled twenty real- 
life stories of love, romance and marriage. Like romance authors, the couple produced the book 
to dispel harmful stereotypes of Black male-female relationships presented primarily on talk 
shows and in the media. 

The collection begins with a forward by Ruby Dee, who has been married to and has 
worked with Ossie Davis for more than five decades. Among the couples profiled are other 
names you will recognize—Congressman Jesse Jackson, Jr., Pearl Cleage, General Colin Powell, 
Iyanla Vanzant and Dr. Jocelyn Elders. There are also names you will not recognize. The 
twenty stories are linked by the hope for and the working toward the “happily ever after.” 

Why did I mention this book? Critics of African-American romances often contend that 
they do not portray African-American life. The Stovalls book is a welcome reference that 
presents real-life examples of many of the fictional plot lines you will find in romance fiction by 
Black authors. Black art truly does imitate Black life for a great many readers and writers. 

African-American romances are primarily stories of the Black middle class. Author 
Gwynne Forster says her readers often tell her that they are attracted to stories that depict the 
Black male as a caring, loving man who respects his woman, nurtures her and his children. 
Forster, who has a background in sociology says, “Romances represent us as we are. Here we 
see ourselves as we know ourselves to be.” 

The novels depict African-Americans in a variety of settings in and out of the United 


States. Janice Sims creates characters in a wide range of occupations from a Kentucky 
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veterinarian to a Florida marine biologist to Montana rancher. Her novel, A Bittersweet Love, 
depicts Blacks as world citizens. Her photojournalist heroine and author hero meet in Ireland, 
where he is attending his best friend’s wedding. 

Characters in African-American romances present both the realities and the possibilities. 
Like the people in the Stovalls’ book, there are congressmen, authors, statesmen, military men, 
spiritual advisors and doctors. You’ll also find African-American senators, geologists, Olympic 
skaters, geologists, tycoons and AIDS researchers. 

Author Gay G. Gunn, who has published three romances with Genesis Press, says she 
began “writing stories that I wanted to read, but couldn’t find. I wanted to read about and 
celebrate people like me . . . people I was born to, reared by, friends with. I wanted to read about 
the wonderful Black men I had dated ‘back in the day’ and eventually married. I wanted to give 
guys their proper due. None of us could be found in Black literature at that time. If novels gave 
us Black women who were about something, they still gave us jerks for mates.” 

Themes and Trends 

African-American romances fall within the genre’s two main classifications—historical 
and contemporary. For that reason, there is considerable debate on whether romances written by 
Asian, Latino and African-American authors should be designated as “multicultural” or part of a 
separate classification as are fantasy, paranormal and category romances. Designation is 
primarily felt in bookstore placement and in eligibility for awards. 

As in the dominant culture, there are cowboys, secret babies, amnesia stories, second 
chance romances, big misunderstandings, revenge and the other standard plot lines. And, like 
others, African-American romances have touched upon a variety of contemporary issues and 


topics: homelessness (Rendezvous by Bridget Anderson), substance abuse ( by Leslie Esdaile and 
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One Love by Lynn Emery), breast cancer (by Adrianne Byrd), date rape (Hidden Blessings by 
Jacquelin Thomas) and illiteracy (Pride & Joi by Gay G. Gunn and Forever Hers by Francis 
Ray). Authors have also touched upon topics of specific concern to the African-American 
community such as class and intraracial discrimination (The Way Home by Angela Benson), the 
plight of the African-American farmer (For Keeps by Janice Sims), sickle cell disease (Picture 
Perfect by Reon Carter and Opposites Attract by Shirley Hailstock), organ donation (Precious 
Heart by Doris Johnson), Black genealogy (A Forever Passion by Angela Winters), and the 
impact of the foster care system of African-American children (Commitments by Carmen Green 
and Charade by Donna Hill). 

In April 1999, a facility for homeless pregnant teens in Lake Charles, Louisiana honored 
writer Donna Hill for her attention to the problem. When completed the residence will be named 
“Chances Are” after its fictional counterpart in Hill’s 1998 romance by the same name. In the 
prologue of Hill’s novel, the heroine is a teenager whose father has thrown her out of the house 
when she tells him she is pregnant. Eighteen years later, she has raised a daughter who is 
entering college and has established a facility that provides temporary housing as well as 
“cooking classes, parenting and permanent housing workshops.” 

The look of African-American romances is changing. In recent months a number of 
romances moved away from the one-size-fits-all school of romance. Heroines actually have 
double-digit dresses that range from 16 to 24. These include The Look of Love by Monica 
Jackson, Mad About You by Roberta Gayle, and Fantasy by Raynetta Mafiees. Jackson’s book is 
one of five selected for production next year as a made-for-TV movie by BET, Arabesque’s 


parent company. 
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My favorite book with this theme is a romantic comedy written by a male author, Van 
Whitfield Something ’s Wrong With Your Scale is the story of a couple who meet in a weight-loss 
clinic. 

Baby boomers need love, too. And heroines in African-American romances are getting 
older. Felicia Mason’s Body and Soul is the December-May romance between a 47-year-old 
woman with five grown children and a successful 30-something lawyer. More recent titles (with 
older heroes, too!) include Rochelle Alers’ “Far From Home,” a novella in St. Martin Press’ 
Island Magic anthology; Layle Giusto’s Silver Love; Evelyn Palfrey’s The Price of Passion; 
Monica Jackson’s Never Too Late for Love; and Janice Sims’ A Second Chance at Love, 
scheduled for release next year. 

African-American romances are the ultimate fantasy. The author has created a world in 
which racism is virtually nonexistent. Racism is not the secondary conflict in these romances. 

African-American families play an important role in romances. Some of the most 
popular romances are continuing stories by Brenda Jackson, Francis Ray, Rochelle Alers, 
Jacquelin Thomas and Carmen Green. Romance readers look forward to each installment of the 
large, loving, laughing families and their friends. They know the Madarises, Taggarts, Graysons, 
Coles, Kirklands, Sterlings, Ransoms and Crawfords like old friends. Authors Candice Poarch 
and Adrienne Ellis Reeves have created a sense of place through their continuing stories set in 
the fictional towns of Nottaway, Virginia, and Jamison, South Carolina. The locales show 
African-Americans in settings beyond urban America. In Janice Sims’ For Keeps, the main 
characters live in Montana, where Blacks make up only .03 percent of the population. Viveca 
Carlysle’s Return to Love is the story of a Falconer who lives in Wyoming. Rochelle Alers and 


Francis Ray have recurring characters who call New Mexico home. 
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The genre is changing so rapidly a number of authors are writing what I have come to 
call “diaspora romances,” stories between people of African descent throughout the world — 
often written by authors from various parts of the world. These include stories by Black 
Canadian authors Kayla Perrin and La Florya Gauthier, by Afro-British author Sonia Icilyn, 
Caribbean born 

Marcia King-Gamble and Trinidadian author Rosalyn Carrington, who also writes for 
Arabesque as Simona Taylor and for Kensington under her own name. 

The multicultural aspect of African-American romances can also be found in the 
characters of mixed African-American and Native American heritage in Francis Ray’s Taggart 
family series. The hero in Donna Hill’s /ntimate Betrayal is of mixed African-American and 
Japanese descent. Alers has created a body of work that explores relationships between A frican- 
Americans and Cuban Americans, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans and Native Americans. 

Sandra Kitt, whom I mentioned earlier, has developed a loyal following with her 
interracial romances for Signet. Genesis Press has created the Love Spectrum imprint, a line of 
interracial romances. The publisher’s list a range of romances, including two by Black authors 
(Fate by Pamela Leigh Starr and Against the Wind by Gwynne Forster). The cover of Against 
the Wind is noteworthy because, unlike most interracials, the couple is silhouetted—color-blind, 
if you will. 

African-American romances are deeply tied to Black music. I like to say that Gay G. 
Gunn and Donna Hill romances come with soundtracks. Both authors incorporate music within 


the narrative that set the mood for characters to think by, to dance to, to listen to, to make love to. 
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Gunn and Hill’s work include jazz, blues, gospel and contemporary music. Many of the 
titles come from familiar R & B songs: Fire and Desire, Endless Love, Pride & Joi, Wishin’ on 
a Star, Always and Forever and many, many others. 

African-American romances use familiar institutions such as historically Black colleges 
and universities, African-American sororities and fraternities, churches and civic organizations 
as backdrops or references. 

African-American historical romances are not about slavery or about “the struggle.” 
Author Beverly Jenkins says writing about slavery is contrary to the HEA required by the genre. 
Several of her characters are former slaves or freedom fighters. Jenkins and many of her readers 
feel that as long as people are enslaved, there can be no happy ending. Other historical romances 
have dealt with the Harlem Renaissance (No Regrets by Mildred Riley), the plagage system in 
New Orleans (Shadows on the Bayou by Patricia Vaughn), the Vietnam era (Everlastin’ Love by 
Gay G. Gunn), and Texas oil barons (Black Gold by Anita Richmond Bunkley).Bunkley is also 
the author of Emily, The Yellow Rose, a historical romance about Emily Morgan whom is 
reported to be the inspiration of the popular ballad, “The Yellow Rose of Texas.” 

In these novels, history does not serve as a backdrop to set the scene, time and place. The 
history of the period is almost a secondary character in the novels. Works by Gay G. Gunn and 
Beverly Jenkins are used in several secondary and college courses. Jenkins, a former librarian, 
and Patricia Vaughn include bibliographies at the end of their romances—for further reading and 
to point the nay sayers to the historical sources used. 

African-American romances are written in standard English. They are not written in 
Ebonics. This is important because white critics who argue that African-American romances are 


not “Black enough” often point to characters’ use of standard English as an example. As I stated 
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previously, African-American romances are primarily stories of the Black middle class. Most of 
the main characters are graduates of have some college background. “These are not bilingual 
romances,” joked one author. 

You Can Judge a Book By Its Cover 

While there are those who complain that the characters inside African-American 
romances are “not Black enough,” others complain that the characters outside the novels are “too 
Black.” 

In a story published last year in the Arlington Morning News, Carol Stacy, publisher of 
Romantic Times indicated that “the popularity of Black romances would increase if publishers 
would recognize the need to blend the titles into the mainstream.” She said crossover marketing 
of African-American romances may be hindered by covers, some of which depict Blacks in 
Afrocentric styles. 

“There are many people who might see the covers of the books, which often feat ure 
women with braids or short kinky cuts and men with clean-shaven heads and dark skin, as being 
‘too Black’ and ‘in-your-face.” According to the article, Stacy further suggested that one solution 
would be to create covers without people on them. 

African-American readers, like Wilma Wilkerson of Houston, disagree. Wilkerson is an 
active romance reader who moderates a popular weekly chat site on the Internet. Like me, her 
interest in Black romances dates back to the advent of Arabesque. “I love reading about 
characters like me and I am proud to see African-American couples on the covers.” 

Like most of the genre, cover designs on African-American romances are evolving. I 
have chosen to show slides in this presentation as an indication of the range of such designs. The 


classic clinch poses have been adapted. However ,I personally don’t see a total abandonment of 
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these adaptations soon. I believe the cover depictions of couples that touch each other reinforce 
that notion of desirability of the African-American woman that I talked about earlier. 

AIN’T NOBODY’S BUSINESS IF I DO: African-American Romance Readers 

As I stated earlier, African-American romances represent between 11 and 30 percent of 
those who read romances novels. A loyal following has developed in the last eight years. Dallas 
bookseller Emma Rodgers of Black Images Book Bazaar has witnessed the growth in A frican- 
American romances with more than a casual interest. 

In March of 1995, “The Power, Passion and Pain of Black Love,” the first annual 
Romance Slam Jam (RSJ) was held. Arabesque had been launched in the summer of 1994. 
Rodgers capitalized on a meeting of romance writers to invite African-American authors to 
participate in the event designed to introduce potential new romance readers to ten new authors. 

In 1997, RSJ was held aboard Carnival’s Fantasy Cruise ship with eight authors in 
attendance. When the ship docked in the Bahamas, the group was met by the Bahamian Literary 
Guild and local media. The following year, Gwynne Forster was the featured author on a seven- 
day Romance Slam Jam cruise. 

The event has continued to grow. In 2000, the event’s theme was “Fostering an Exciting 
New Perspective on African-American Culture in the Spirit of Romance.” More than 125 
African-American romance readers and 25 authors came to Dallas from more than a dozen states 
for Romance Slam Jam 2000 weekend. For RSJ 2001 in Orlando, twice that number of readers 
attended. The first “Emma Awards” to honor excellence in the genre by African-American 
writers were given. 

In addition to booksignings other special events include author Beverly Jenkins’ biennial 


Pajama Party Weekend, the Aspiring African American Romance Writers (AAARW) online 
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conference, and the African-American Online Writers Guild Writers Reunion. Fans keep in 
touch on line through the Color of Love and AAARW message boards, the Romance in Color 
lists and via romance specific chat groups on Black Voices and Net Noir. Popular web sites for 
African-American romance readers include Romance in Color, author web sites and publishers’ 
sites created by Genesis Press and by Arabesque/BET Books. 

The acquisition of the Arabesque line by Black Entertainment Television in 1998 has 
increased visibility of the African-American romance tenfold. Black Entertainment Television 
is currently available in nearly 60 American households. One of its first attempts to promote the 
line was “By the Book,” a short-lived weekly literary magazine show. The program was well- 
produced and featured news and information about the literary marketplace and all genres. A 
short regular segment profiled an Arabesque author and discussed her latest release. “By the 
Book” suffered not from content but from low ratings due to its inability to find a regular time 
slot for its audience (The program ran on Sunday mornings when most of its target audience was 
in church and was rebroadcast late on Sunday nights.). 

In September of 1999, the first of ten Arabesque made-for-TV movies was aired. It was 
Francis Ray’s 1997 novel, Incognito. Three more romances were produced in 2001. 

Each novel was released to coincide with the airing of the film. The books and films are 
heavily promoted on the cable network and in the upscale magazines published by BET—Heart 
and Soul, BET Weekend and, until recently, Emerge. The films took a great deal of artistic 
license with the plot and characterizations in the original romances. While non-romances readers 
did not recognize the difference, romance readers expressed their displeasure with the departures 


from the original story. 
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Conclusion 

In closing, I would like to say that I believe the growth and development of African- 
American romances and other lines are beneficial for the genre as a whole. African-American 
romance readers are first and foremost—readers. And all readers gravitate toward well-written 
stories. African-American romance readers are not a monolithic group. However, they enjoy 
story lines that illustrate the depth and breadth of African-American culture, that depict their 
history and that dispel stereotypes. 

As Emma Rodgers of Dallas said, “African-American romance novels are so popular 
because they reflect the values of the majority of the Black community [better] than most other 
types of media. The men and women are educated professionals, gainfully employed .. .or are 
entrepreneurs, upwardly mobile. The women are independent, career-minded with goals. Both 
are law-abiding citizens. Readers seldom see these images reflected on the evening news or in 
the daily paper." 

Readers are drawn to romance because the stories provide an escape and are devoid of 
racial conflict, gratuitous sex and profanity. African-American women who read romance novels 
tend to be avid readers who enjoy other forms of African-American literature, work in other 
genres and by non-Black authors. Despite the predictability of the happy ending, readers enjoy 
the challenge of discovering how the author is going to achieve the resolution of conflicts 
between the main characters. 

African-American romance readers enjoy stories about women who look like them—not 
just physically, but politically, socially, economically and emotionally as well. Like most 
romance heroines, readers are striving to have it all: education, career, family, personal 


independence and a loving relationship. 
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Stephens likens responses to the genre she helped shaped to a peanut-butter sandwich. 
“The whole culture has a taste for peanut butter, and it has never gone out 
of style. The bread might change a little, but at the core, you always want peanut 

butter. When you’re writing romance, you write the best romance you can, so 


that the reader says, ‘That was the best peanut-butter sandwich I have ever had’” 


Thank you. 
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SCIENCE FICTION AND FANTASY 
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SAILING THE STARRY SEA: STAR TREK AND NAUTICAL 
LITERATURE 


Duncan Barrett 


The original pitch for Star Trek as a ‘Wagon Train to The Stars’ will be familiar to many 
viewers, and in the program's continued exploration of the ‘final frontier’ of space, the legacy of 
America's westward expansion remains pervasive. But the exploration of the western frontier is 
arguably not the most significant historical influence on Star Trek; rather, we should perhaps 


look at Gene Rodenberry’s alternative pitch for his program: as ‘Hornblower in Space’. 


Rodenberry commented that Horatio Hornblower (in the novels by C.S. Forrester) was ‘a 
great hero' of his and that Captain Kirk was partly modeled on the character. Clearly, in the early 
days of Star Trek’s conception, this nautical connection was keenly felt. You will most likely all 
be familiar with the theme music to the original Star Trek series, but it might surprise you to 


know that there were once lyrics to go along with it - lyrics written by Gene Rodenberry: 


Beyond the rim of the starlight 

My love is wandering in starflight 

I know he'll find in star-clustered reaches 
Love, strange love a star-woman teaches 

I know his journey ends never 

His Star Trek will go on forever 

But tell him that while he sails his starry sea 


Remember, remember me 


Obviously, there are many things that one could say about these lyrics, and in putting 
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them into the mouth of a jilted lover Rodenberry certainly offers us a very odd angle on his 
program. What is more relevant here, though, is the metaphor that Rodenberry applies to space - 
he refers to it as a ‘starry sea’. Evidently, the exploration that Star Trek embraces is to be seen as 
specifically nautical. The inspiration for the program comes not just from the American frontier 
but from a more international historical impetus, the exploration and colonization by sea of the 


18th and 19th centuries. 


Lest we imagine that this was nothing more than Rodenberry’s personal conception of 
Star Trek, or that it is an influence no longer carrying much weight, we might take a look at the 
opening credits of the most recent series, Enterprise. In you can draw your attention 
momentarily from the queasily saccharine theme song and take a look at the images instead, 
you’ll see that one of the very first is of a sailing ship, HMS Enterprize. The nautical legacy of 


Star Trek is very clearly registered. 


Perhaps the most obvious manifestation of this influence is in the development of Star 
Trek’s distinctly nautical vocabulary, something even the most casual viewer will have noticed. 
The vehicles are star-ships, part of a star-fleet. They are commanded by captains, admirals, 
lieutenants. Meals are eaten in the mess hall, prisoners held in the brig. The ship is navigated by 
a conn and a helm from a superstructure known as the bridge; orders are given to hail other 
vessels and records are kept in personal and official /ogs. When the starship stops it doesn’t park 


or land - it docks; and if repairs are needed then it does it in a drydock. 


Paradoxically, this lexical metaphor has become so ubiquitous - and so comprehensively 
assimilated - that it rarely registers. In linguistic terms it has become a ‘dead metaphor’. Many 
of the less obvious lexical allusions in Star Trek are lost on a modern audience; for example 


Captain Picard’s use of the terms ‘Number One’ (as in the ‘first mate’) and ‘Make it So!’ 
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‘Make it So!’ offers a particularly interesting example. Originally a exclusively naval 
expression, it has become something of a catchphrase for Patrick Stewart, and an instantly 
recognizable Star Trek expression, just as ‘To Boldly Go’ was for William Shatner. For an 
explanation of the phrase's original significance we can turn to one of the great writers of the sea, 


Herman Melville. 


In his novel White-Jacket, based on his experiences of life aboard an American man-of- 
war, Melville is keen to emphasize the great authority invested in a military captain by his 
superiors. In one memorable example, he explains that this authority extended even so far as to 


determining the time itself: 


The sailing master, observing where the sun is in the sky touches his hat and 
reports ‘twelve o’clock’ to the officer on deck, who then charges a midshipman to 
go to the captain and ‘humbly inform him of the respectful suggestion of the 
sailing master’. 

“Twelve o’clock reported, sir,’ says the middy. 

‘Make it so,’ replies the captain. 


And the bell is struck eight by the messenger-boy, and twelve o’clock it is. 


Melville has long been a great influence on Star Trek. In the films The Wrath of Kahn 
and First Contact the legacy of Moby Dick is central. It is perhaps crucial to recognize that the 
nautical referencing we see in Star Trek is not simply lexical, but specifically drawn from 
literature. Often in Star Trek films and episodes, direct literary references are made. For our 


purposes, a couple of examples will have to suffice. 


The references to Moby Dick in First Contact may be typical of Star Trek’s continued 


investment in the nautical theme, but they are perhaps most interesting in the way that the 
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parallel is played out. In The Wrath of Kahn we have a villain with an Ahab-like desire to 
avenge himself on Captain Kirk - and he quotes and paraphrases Melville as he does so. In First 


Contact, however, the parallel is built around Captain Picard - the hero. 


In this film, the actual reference to Melville’s novel comes in the form of an insult, from 
a woman who sees where Picard’s desire for vengeance is leading him. But the parallels drawn 
between the two captains are more elaborate than they may at first seem. In Moby Dick, Melville 
stresses the combination of the physical and the psychological in driving Ahab him to his 
revenge: ‘his torn body and gashed soul bled into one another; and so interfusing, made him 
mad’. With Picard we have a similar situation. Not only did his earlier ‘assimilation’ by the 
Borg involve physical mutilation, but the information gleaned from it allowed for the death of 
11,000 of his people and the destruction of thirty-nine ships. Picard’s body has been torn and his 


soul gashed - it is perhaps no surprise that his first thought is to resign. 


Another parallel between the two captains relates to the question of their suitability for 
command. While Starfleet orders Picard away from a second confrontation with the Borg, his 
first officer is adamant that he is ‘the best man’ for the job. Melville tells us that on Nantucket 
‘far from distrusting [Ahab's] fitness for another whaling voyage, on account of such dark 
symptoms, the calculating people of that prudent isle were inclined to harbour the conceit, that 


for those very reasons he was all the better qualified’. 


Equally significant is the parallel drawn between the white whale of Melville’s novel and 
the Borg as viewed by Picard. Like the whale, the Borg are seen as otherly, evil, the antithesis of 
rational human beings. In an episode of Star Trek: Voyager they are described as like a ‘force of 
nature’; Melville stresses the extent to which Ahab’s obsession is an affront to the natural world. 


The Borg Queen, like the whale, is eerily white - in Melville’s terms she seems to carry the 
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‘white, silent stillness of death’ that both captains loathe and are afraid of. In any case, there is a 
misperception of the whale (and of the Borg) as the embodiment of all evil - and it is this that 
leads Picard to quote Melville directly as he realizes how blinkered he has become: ‘he piled 


upon the whale’s white hump the sum of all the rage and hate felt by his whole race’. 


The second example that I will touch upon relates to an episode of Star Trek: Voyager 
and the legacy of a very different nautical novel: 20,000 Leagues Under The Sea. The double- 
episode ‘Year of Hell’ revolves around yet another obsessional captain, whose relentless 
tampering with time has left his crew almost at the point of mutiny. In a sly pun that takes in 
both the obsessive geeks of science fiction and Verne’s hero professor Arronax, the villain in this 
story goes by the name of ‘Anorax’. Tom Paris, however, gets it bang on the mark when he calls 


him ‘Captain Nemo', as well as 'Captain Bligh’. 


While the story takes its inspiration from 20,000 Leagues, the nautical referencing here is 
far more involved. Through small details, an overall impression of a sailing ship is brought out. 
The episode begins with the opening of Voyager’s new ‘Astrometrics’ lab; Chakotay informs us 
that ‘before there were maps and globes, let alone radar and subspace sensors, mariners 
navigated by the stars. We’re returning to that tried and true method’. Later he gives Captain 
Janeway a birthday present - the watch of a naval captain whose ship was lost for many years in 
the South Pacific. As the situation deteriorates on Voyager she orders him to recycle it into food, 


but he disobeys - and later, when she finds the watch in his quarters, she decides to wear it. 


The ‘Year of Hell’ is justly termed, and as the episode progresses we see Voyager 
deteriorating - physically ripped apart, more like a ship at sea than one in space. Tom Paris 
develops some new ‘transverse bulkheads’, based on those of the Titanic, but there is little they 


can do to reverse the degradation. Ultimately, Janeway orders the crew to abandon ship and only 
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a handful of senior officers remain on board. She becomes increasingly single-minded and the 
doctor questions her ability to command, even threatening her with a court-martial. As the 
denouement nears she claims her right to ‘go down with the ship’ rather than escape, explaining 


that Voyager ‘needs one of us’. 


The court martial, of course, has long been a staple of the nautical novel, and its 
replaying in Star Trek is a typical manifestation of the nautical influence in play. I have 
mentioned a couple of instances where literary references are specific and pronounced. Often, 
though, even when direct allusions are not made, Star Trek relies on the staples of the nautical 
tradition for its stories. The film Generations opens with a bottle of champagne smashing 
against the side of a new starship and the ‘reading in’ of a new Captain is a sight we have seen 
more than once; the burial in space, like that at sea, is frequently replayed, and the court- 


martialing of Starfleet captains has provided a number of dramatic storylines. 


Another staple of the nautical canon which finds expression in the Star Trek universe 1s 
the presence of a diverse multicultural crew. Of course, Rodenberry’s conception of the program 
was always a progressive one, and one of the reasons for setting the series in space to begin with 
was to facilitate such an ideal. But it would be foolish to ignore the centrality - and the necessity 


- of just such diverse crews on the vessels from which Star Trek draws its inspiration. 


Clearly, then, this nautical connection is no minor aspect of Star Trek’s agenda, but a 


central plank from the 1960s to the present. Why, though, should this legacy be so pervasive? 


One way of looking at this question is to consider the narrative possibilities of a world 
before global communications, and the captain of a starship's out-of-touch-ness with his HQ. 
David Gerrold explains that this was always seen as a key element of Star Trek and the main 


reason behind the ‘Hornblower in Space’ approach: 
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‘Because communications were so slow, an ambassador could be a particularly important 
individual... Likewise, the Captain of the Enterprise must be just such an ambassador... He is a 


piece of Starfleet itself.’ 


The issue here is one of the captain’s ultimate authority - and the lack of appeal from his 
decision once it is made. It may be of interest to note that Captain Picard’s catchphrase ‘Make It 
So’ - used by Melville as an emblem of just such authority - is now the title of a book on 
leadership skills for busy executives: Make it So - Leadership lessons from Star Trek The Next 


Generation. 


A second reason for Star Trek's investment in its nautical legacy may be found in Peter 
Padfield’s argument that marine-based powers have always leaned towards a more democratic, 
liberal ideal than their land-based contempories. It is not surprising that the Enterprise should 
bring a benign influence to the worlds it encounters, since its ideals are drawn from a liberal 


maritime tradition. 


The third point to make here is to emphasize once again the importance of a multicultural 
crew to such a liberal humanist project, and the extent to which such groups form one of the 
staples of nautical literature. Melville jokingly refers to the crew of the Pequod in Moby Dick as 
being made up of ‘mongrels’ and ‘cannibals’ but the diverse makeup of the ships of this period 
was one of their defining features. Partly this was down to a simple shortage of man-power. The 
commercial fleets of the nineteenth century could only support themselves by a large influx of 


foreign sailors - hence the inclusion of the Polish Joseph Conrad in the British Merchant Marine. 


And curiously, it is through the writing of Conrad that one of the most compelling 
similarities between the literature of the sea and the imaginative world of Star Trek can be 


observed. Though there is certainly nothing in Star Trek that compares to the bitter misanthropy 
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of much of Conrad's work, both are at heart fascinated by the same essential question: how do 


we define a human being? 


In his novel The Nigger of the Narcissus Conrad gives us perhaps his most compelling 
investigation into the inherent racism of a marine whose ships were so necessarily diverse in 
their ethnic makeup. James Wait, the 'nigger' of the title, is subjected to the most appalling 
treatment by his shipmates. In this, our sympathy for the character is most emphatically 
solicited, and yet the question of Wait's humanity remains in many ways an open one. At one 
point he is believed to be 'a devil' by a member of the crew and his relationship to the 


supernatural, to the in-human, is one of his most ambiguous and compelling characteristics. 


In Heart of Darkness too we see Conrad fixated with the question of the human. Unlike 
the majority of the simple-minded European colonialists, Conrad's hero Marlowe is considered 
brave enough to see the humanity of the 'savages' that he encounters. 'That was the worst of it,' 
he tells us, 'this suspicion of their not being inhuman'. Once again the register is repellent and 


degrading, but it is in his desire to define the human that Conrad finds the core of his work. 


The crucial point here is that while Conrad and Star Trek address this 'human question" in 
completely different registers - the benign inclusive humanism of Star Trek versus the cynical 


horror of Conrad - they both remain focused on the same issues. 


Of course, Star Trek places itself in a rather curious position in this regard as it tries to 
negotiate the more difficult rocks and shoals of its nautical legacy. The benign colonial system 
of the United Federation of Planets vehemently opposes all that made up its historical 
predecessors - the sacred prime directive of non-interference clearly a response to the earlier 
colonial model. Similarly, Star Trek remains fixated with defining the human but its approach is 


inclusive and very positive, reaching out the definition to new life forms at every turn. 
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Arguably, there is an element here of Star Trek wanting to take its cake and eat it, and in 
borrowing so selectively from its nautical legacy, it runs the risk of seeming somewhat 
disingenuous. The crucial point, however, is to recognize that - however much they have been 
remodeled and reconstructed over time - the central preoccupations of Star Trek are those that it 
takes from the period of expansion and colonization by sea. The nautical legacy remains at the 


heart of the Star Trek project. 
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TALES AROUND THE INTERNET CAMPFIRE: FAN 
FICTION IN TOLKIEN’S UNIVERSE 


Susan Booker 


The tales around the Internet campfire from the title refers to fan fiction stories set in 
Tolkien’s Universe, and shared with others world-wide via the Internet. This presentation offers 
a brief overview of this Internet phenomenon, a continuation of something that had its roots in 
the popular television shows of the 1960s, if not earlier. We briefly explore some of the aspects 
of this type of fiction and ask ourselves how and why does it continue to grow in popularity 
today? 

J.R.R. Tolkien’s carefully crafted and deeply detailed universe has attracted fans in 
varying degrees of popularity since the appearance of The Hobbit in 1937. His provision of a 
detailed back-story, and extensive family trees for the characters enables readers to develop a 
greater appreciation for the villains, and deeper empathy for the heroes. These sweeping literary 
works also allow readers to better understand the major themes in the tales, more so than might 
be possible in less extensive texts. 

Whether accepted or panned by fans of the novels, the recently released Lord of the 
Rings movies bring these fictional characters and locations to many more individuals than the 
lengthy print editions might ever reach. Since the release of the first installment of the 3 movies, 
inspired fans of Tolkien’s characters and locations have responded with an outpouring of fan 
fiction that fills in the blanks in the 6000 year plus story line, fleshes out the days around pivotal 
actions, and further develops the many characters and their storylines. Marginal characters 


suddenly star in short stories. New characters are added to further storylines, and undreamed of 
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tangents occur as many minds apply themselves to the already complex masterwork and its 
features. 

Mounted on innumerable fan fiction Internet sites, reaching readers around the world, the 
fan fiction ranges from downright deplorable to finely crafted and well considered, and includes 
themes that range from frankly adult in nature, to cuddly and warm friendship stories. Humor 
and violence abound in these tales. Many web sites serve has host locations for fan fiction, and 
readers can use these to share ideas, offer suggestions to authors, and praise popular stories. 
Readers can also be critically astute, or just plain critical, in their feedback. More on host sites 
shortly. 

Tolkien’s four novels were released in a period spanning 1937 to 1977, and these works 
reached several generations of readers. The Hobbit appeared in 1937, The Fellowship of the 
Ring and The Two Towers appeared in 1954, followed by The Return of the King in 1955, and 
much later, Tolkien’s son Christopher edited his fathers writings into a novel presenting the back 
story of the epic tale, The Silmarillion, published in 1977. The popularity of these novels waxed 
and waned through social changes in the United States, with many followers involved in the 
story during the turbulent upheavals of the 1960s, readily embraced the ideas and concepts 
presented in the novels. Popular lapel buttons from that period declared “Frodo Lives”. 

Several cartoon versions of The Hobbit and the trilogy have been released since the 
sixties as creative people sought to expand the written word into the visual world. None captured 
much general interest beyond die-hard fans of the books. However, in the current age of 
computer generated effects and amazing movie-making possibilities, Peter Jackson’s movie 
trilogy has begun its journey into world-wide popular consciousness with the release of The 


Fellowship of the Ring in 2001, and The Two Towers in 2002, to be followed by the release of 
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The Return of the King late in 2003. Aided by the Internet as a conveyer of sneak previews, 
ideas and information, the movie series has spread Tolkien’s fictional universe around the world 
to millions of viewers who might never have been exposed to the parent novels in written form. 

This worldwide exposure has created a generation of fans who embrace Tolkien’s 
storyline and characters, however not through the written word, but through the vision of director 
Peter Jackson and his international team of creative artisans and crafts people. These fans are 
“once removed” from the master storyteller in the sharing of the tale via the movies. They are 
like the audiences of old who sat around the village campfires to hear the latest news spread by 
bards and minstrels. The basic thread was there, embellished a bit, rhymed a bit, but still true to 
the original events in some fashion. Jackson in a sense has become the bard of today, spreading 
his views of Tolkien’s characters and countries visually to a global audience. Oddly enough this 
audience has responded to this exposure in a most curious fashion, by creating written fan fiction 
in Tolkien’s universe. 

Fan fiction is not a new phenomenon to the popular culture world. Commonly thought to 
be the first television program involved in fan’s homespun tales, the innovative series Star Trek, 
first airing in the United States in the 1960s, began to generate fans who created fan fiction using 
characters from the series in new and exciting stories based in the Star Trek universe of the 
future. Mimeographed copies of fanzines were circulated and sold at fan conventions, or by mail 
through ads in other fan magazines. This author participated in the circulation of this early fan 
fiction as any properly devoted fan would, and thus was exposed to the genre of fan fiction in its 
early stages. How those of us involved in these early attempts of sharing fan fiction to other 
interested readers can marvel at the advances of technology today! As televised programs 


became more popular, and conventions more frequent, and as fandom became more organized, 
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fan fiction flourished in any alternate universe one might chose, from Starsky and Hutch to 
Bewitched. 

Having personally set aside these hobbies and pursuits for the serious business of higher 
education, marriage and careers, the author stumbled across the phenomenon of fan fiction again 
recently while exploring Internet sites featuring sneak previews and images from Jackson’s 
movies. One innocent tap of a keyboard key opened the doors to many alternate Tolkien 
universes via fan fiction host sites. After a few grimaces of disbelief, morbid curiosity prompted 
further searches into this strange new world of Lord of the Rings (LOTR) fan fiction, where our 
familiar and beloved characters were thrust into strange new situations. 

Not only are there LOTR fan fiction stories out there in cyberspace, there are LOTR fan 
fiction host sites, where they support stacked layers of fan fiction! These host sites often have 
established formats and rules for postings, can be of a certain type of fan fiction (more on this 
shortly) and can offer forums for discussion between authors and readers. Most post warnings 
and rating systems to alert readers of what is yet to come. Many of these host sites suffer from 
enormous amounts of fan fiction being sent in to them, as host site managers often have families 
and other jobs to contend with as well as the burgeoning world of submissions by amateur 
authors. 

How extensive is this web based alternate universe for Lord of the Rings characters and 
events I wondered? The results of several simple searches of the Internet, using basic Google 
keyword searches, might boggle mind of the unaware. As of Tuesday evening, February 12, 
2002, at around 7 pm, there were 1, 450,000 Internet sites devoted to fan fiction. 259,000 fan 
fiction authors had their own web sites. Basic Lord of the Rings fan fiction sites numbered 


88,000, with a subset of 24,600 LOTR “slash” sites. Slash sites include fiction of an adult or 
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sexual nature, with the s/ash generally accepted as referring to the slash between “m/m, f/f, or 
m/f” for male/male, female/ female and male/female characters involved, or in cases such as 
K/S, it would refer to stories featuring Kirk and Spock as characters. Add to these shorthand 
codes the widely understood movie rating system of G, PG, PG-13, R and NC-17 and you are 
ready to venture forth with some fair warning into the world of SLASH fan fiction. In reading 
some of these tales one feels that heretofore-unknown sides of your deepest friends have been 
suddenly and sometimes cruelly exposed to the bright daylight. Only the hardy of spirit need 
enter here. 

LOTR fan fiction web sites featuring only works rated PG came in at 5, 370 hits, and the 
group of LOTR crossover stories, where the Tolkien characters might appear in the Star Trek 
universe for example, came in at 8,160 hits. Obviously the fertile and creative minds of many 
fans worldwide are busy creating wider realms of alternate realities, and sharing them with 
others via the Internet. In the case of Tolkien’s universe, another mind boggling idea is that 
some fan fiction authors may have never read the original works, but only saw Jackson’s movies, 
and then generated written works of their own furthering the tales. The written word inspired the 
movies, which in turn have inspired more written words. Thus the historical tradition of 
storytellers sharing and informing others continues in a new format today. 

The Internet, a self-governing communication tool for the global community, our 
“campfire” in this presentation, has made the Tolkien fan fiction sites widely available to many 
readers. Fan fiction evolved out of popular fiction, which had its beginnings in earlier types of 
entertainments such as: legends, myths, fairy tales, puppet shows, medieval dramas, melodramas, 
vaudeville, theater, silent film, soap operas and televised programs and movies. Some fan fiction 


authors hack out a one page tale of who had sex with who and how, which can be a real shock to 
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unsuspecting reader, and others develop lengthy and multi-part story lines that develop fans of 
their own. One fan fiction host site has a wheel of fortune style random pairing generator for 
authors who want fate to pick their characters for them, and Bill the pony is included as a 
character! Readers beware indeed. 

What makes a good story, fan fiction or otherwise? I'll paraphrase a few good and 
pertinent examples here. Lisa Goldstein, a contributor to Meditations on Middle Earth, defines a 
myth as a story of a hero’s journey into darkness, and his return’. In the same work, Terri 
Winding explains that a hero is a person beset by grave difficulties, alone or with trusted 
companions, who is armed with quick wits, clear sight, courage and compassion as tools for 
surviving a dark world’. Both these definitions are clearly reflected in Tolkien’s works, as well 
as many thoughtful creations by fan authors as well. 

Another definition of a narrative tale appears in Robert Fulford’s Triumph of the 
Narrative: Storytelling in the Age of Mass Communication, where he basically puts forth that a 
narrative explains, teaches and entertains, using truth, hope and dread*. Many fan fiction authors 
incorporate all these elements into their stories as they craft their extended tales of love, betrayal 
and war in Middle Earth. 

Certainly Tolkien’s masterworks involved these structural concepts, and many others as 
well, in the sweeping saga that has transcended national and cultural boundaries to capture the 
hearts and souls of fans worldwide. In addition, Tolkien himself nourished this burning need to 
know more about his characters and landscapes by the development of complex and lengthy 
histories for the regions and characters in his tales. The stories in the Si/marillion take us back 
6000 years into the past of Middle Earth, where we met grandparents of some characters, or in 


the case of the long-lived elves, discover who did what and when and why. Unfortunately this 
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added information often sparks a need for more information, or for a greater understanding even 
yet of the events of fictional Middle Earth and brave and noble heroes it offers to a modern age. 

So what is to be made of this LOTR subset of the fan fiction world? What is there in us 
today that makes us (thousands of us via the Internet) want our heroes to have a hot date (of any 
sex) on Friday nights? How is it we can identify so strongly with these fictional characters that 
we can crawl into bed right along side them? No artful fade to black or pan to ocean waves for 
today’s readers! Perhaps our long exposure to televised sit-coms and movies, where we are at 
ease in the living rooms and bedrooms of the characters, has led us to desire knowledge of every 
detail of a hero’s life. Tolkien himself left out sexual references in the novels, a situation that 
today’s sophisticated readers and many fan fiction authors are not content to leave be. Even 
Jackson adds a bit of spice to his movies in the relationship of Arwen and Aragorn. 

Perhaps the readers and amateur authors have merely evolved the original storyline to 
suit today’s needs for heroes. There is no doubt we continue to embrace the stalwart heroes and 
cheer them on, we just do it a bit differently than readers did 10, 20 or 30 years ago. We want to 
know a bit more gossip perhaps, than previous generations did about our heroes. The Internet 
allows us to not only embrace the original storylines, but to embellish the stories and pass them 
along to interested others in the global community. Fan fiction authors are continuing the human 
habit of storytelling 

Just as the study of popular culture today is clouded by disputes between those who study 
the works with noble and academic purpose and those who seek the common and ordinary ties 
that form a universal thread within us all, the appreciation and study of fan fiction in any 
alternate universe is an acquired taste that the sheer number of participants has thrust into the 


arena of popular culture studies. This subset of amateur fiction alone is worthy of study as a 
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pointer of today’s societal needs from, and for, its heroes. Interested person, read on, there is 


plenty out there to chose from. 


Endnotes 
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THE TOP, THE BOTTOM AND THE MIDDLE: SPACE, CLASS 
AND GENDER IN METROPOLIS 
Deirdre C. Byrne 


My paper explores spatial metaphors in the representation of class and gender conflicts in 
Georgio Moroder’s 1984 reconstruction of Fritz Lang’s 1926 film, Metropolis. My approach 
draws heavily on Marxist cultural criticism in reading Metropolis, but also refers to Christian 
symbolism and current gender theory. I do not wish to put forward a Marxist critical analysis of 
the film as the only way to read it: rather, I believe the spatial imagery in Metropolis articulates 
a Marxist analysis of urban topography and society in the capitalist industrial era. 

For the purposes of my paper, then, Metropolis is, as the title indicates, a filmic portrayal 
of a city; the social relations that it contains are represented in its architecture and layout. My 
reading thus stands in contrast to other possible readings, which might see the film as the 
narrative of Freder Fredersen’s search for his true love or an adult relationship with his father. I 
do not deny that character development is essential to the film’s plot, but my focus is on the 
interaction of conflicting classes and on Freder, his father Joh and Maria as representatives of 
those groups and the ideological forces that they embody. 

The eponymous Metropolis is a large urban construction on three levels. At the top, 
spatially and financially—that is, above ground—is the level of the capitalist bourgeoisie. 
Initially this is portrayed as pre-industrial and almost pastoral. The visual images show young 
people enjoying their physicality, indulging in races and games reminiscent of the Roman circus. 
In later scenes it becomes apparent that the upper level also contains other diversions, notably 
those of sex in the Gardens of Earthly Delight and in Yoshiwara’s den of vice, and that its layout 


is typically industrial. Metropolis’s architecture and road plan layout centre around an enormous 
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dome-shaped construction. Anachronistically, it reminds the twentieth-century viewer of the 
imposing, symmetrical, Victorian-style skyscrapers that are the trademark of Manhattan. One of 
these, the Chrysler building, is especially reminiscent in style and ideology of the architecture of 
Metropolis. The very name of the Chrysler building, like the shape of Metropolis’s central 
building, testifies vividly to the dominance of capital over labour and articulates the power of the 
monied classes to shape landscape and the spaces to people inhabit. The vertical lines of the two 
buildings demonstrate a desire to soar above the earth, above human limitations and conditions, 
that can only be achieved at the expense of workers to construct and maintain the edifices. As 
Yi-fu Tuan, among other theorists, notes: “The vertical versus the horizontal dimension 
....[embodies] the antithesis between transcendence and immanence, between the ideal of 
disembodied consciousness (a skyward spirituality) and the ideal of earth-bound identification. 
Vertical elements in the landscape evoke a sense of striving, a defiance of gravity” (Tuan 1974: 
28). The still from Metropolis entitled “The classic view of the city” shows its dominant edifice 
as a Skyward-reaching building, whose domed upper section again recalls the Chrysler. 
According to Tuan this architectural design combines the circle as “a two-dimensional 
translation of heaven to earth” with the transcendence of verticality. The architectural spikes that 
protrude from the building demonstrate its hostility towards contending forces and capital’s 
ability to repel all assaults. 

The visual impact of above-ground Metropolis is strongly futuristic (the film is set in 
2026), allowing critics to categorize the film as science fiction with allegorical overtones. The 
allegory inheres in the similarities between the city’s structure and the Christian division of 
cosmic space into Heaven and Hell. When read from this perspective, above-ground urban 


Metropolis emerges as an analogue for Heaven (with the capitalists enjoying all the benefits that 
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money can buy, including orderly, spacious and aesthetically-designed interiors) while the 
subterranean levels appear as a vision of Hell, complete with infernal monsters whose appetite 
for live human beings is insatiable.' Looking out from his office window, Joh Fredersen sees a 
vision of multi-layered urban space, with aerial walkways, bright lights and a high pedestrian 
traffic flow, that is common in late twentieth-century filmic representations of cities. These 
images are similar to those used in much later science fiction films, such as Dark City and The 
Fifth Element. In the futuristic visual imagery that creates Metropolis on screen, Lang 
extrapolates from the conditions of class conflict in his own era to suggest that class division 
exerts a ubiquitous influence on the urban distribution of space. 

The middle level of the city is occupied by the machines that power above-ground 
Metropolis. These are enormous and intricate mechanical constructions, ensuring that the labour 
that powers and maintains the city is largely mechanized. While mechanization ostensibly frees 
the proletariat, paradoxically they remain enslaved, for the machines cannot run themselves 
unsupervised. Rather, they need workers to tend their needs twenty-four hours a day. The film 
thus portrays the city as requiring both exhausting physical labour (when Freder takes a worker’s 
place at the clock machine, he is completely drained by the exertion) and mechanical power. In 
this way, Lang emphasizes the iniquity of mechanization, which enslaves workers in the same 
way as manual labour does. As Marcuse writes: 

To Marx, the proletarian is primarily the manual laborer who expends and 
exhausts his physical energy in the work process, even if he works with 
machines. The purchase and use of this physical energy, under sub-human 


conditions, for the private appropriation of surplus value entailed the 
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revolting inhuman aspects of exploitation; the Marxian notion denounces 

the physical pain and misery of labour. (1964:24, my emphasis) 
The machines resemble hostile faces, with a large mouth in the centre. When there is a 
mechanical breakdown as a result of one worker’s exhaustion, Freder, who has strayed down to 
the machine level in pursuit of Maria, sees a vision of the machine as a colossal and insatiable 
mouth relentlessly swallowing workers. The vision fades as Freder regains his usual faculties, 
but the film does not invalidate it in any way. Indeed, this image is a filmic concretization of 
Marx’s understanding of capitalist-industrialist society, swallowing and destroying workers’ 
energies in the devouring pursuit of its own profit. There are also religious overtones in the 
similarity between the machine’s “mouth” and the God of Mammon, who devours his own 
worshippers. The lowest level of the city, predictably, is the Workers’ City, imaged as a 
collection of tenements, with grimy children running about in corridors and fleeing like rats from 
the flood that is caused when the workers sabotage the machine. This level, visually removed 
and hidden from the capitalists’ domain, represents the “social/political unconscious” (to adapt 
Fredric Jameson’s term) as it is denied in the capitalists’ thinking about their own space. 

In Jameson’s words, much science fiction uses the device of “world-reduction”” (1975) in 
its portrayal of alternate worlds. This strategy is evident in Metropolis, where only those parts of 
the city that are significant for the class struggle are shown explicitly. Thus, there is no image of 
the diverse zones that a real city would contain, such as an industrial area, low, middle and high- 
class residential areas and a commuter’s zone.’ The only areas that are portrayed is the central 
business district, from which the city’s economic masters wield their power; the recreational 
areas where, the film implies, the bourgeoisie indulge their sexual and competitive vices; the 


machine level; and the workers’ tenements. Besides being a prerequisite for economically viable 
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film-making, this strategy reinforces the capitalists’ denial of, first, the social diversity of their 
urban environment;* and, second, their dependency on the workers’ labour. 

In their use of vertical metaphors to indicate class division, Lang and Moroder draw 
strongly on Marx’s class analysis, with the property-owning bourgeoisie at the top of the 
economic hierarchy, managers in the middle and workers at the bottom of the financial scale. 
There are some departures from a classical Marxist analysis, especially in the workers’ 
tenements, which are more reminiscent of low-cost project housing in the U.S. than of the 
disorganized and thoroughly horizontal workers’ squatter camps in Victorian cities. La Gory and 
Pipkin (1981:69) describe the latter as follows: “[During the era of industrialization] [l]arge 
numbers of working-class families were housed in northern England in terraced cottages. The 
extreme poverty and desolation of these grimy communities is well known. Lewis Mumford 
(1961) speaks critically of these settlements as ‘coketown,’ ‘mechanicville,’ and ‘manheap.’” 
The use of tenements rather than a sprawling slum to represent the workers’ housing is in 
keeping with the limited subterranean space available. It also stresses a feature that is introduced 
earlier in the film, namely the workers’ anonymity. In the scene entitled “The shift change”, as 
the workers enter the machines’ domain, they are imaged as a mass of indistinguishable cyphers, 
all clad in identical uniforms and all identically downcast.° They are identified by numbers, 
which erase their individuality, and only when Freder follows them to a subversive meeting with 
Maria does he learn to distinguish one from another. In a similar vein, tenement housing, with 
its interchangeable tiny living spaces, diminishes the uniqueness of individual workers and their 
families. In addition, the construction of tenements implies capital investment, thus pointing to 
conscious, but not benevolent, planning by the “masters of Metropolis,” who clearly stand to 


benefit by cramming as many workers as possible into tiny living spaces. 
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Predictably, the only level where any form of natural life (plants and animals) exists is in 
above-ground Metropolis. The “circus” arena where Freder and his peers compete for manly 
dominance through physical prowess is adorned by plants, while the Garden of Earthly Delights 
is a real garden, laid out in accordance with an intention to dominate natural phenomena and 
create a pleasing venue for the sexual diversions it offers. Its artificiality and the superficiality of 
the sexual play it houses are exposed when an enormous door opens and Maria enters surrounded 
by a crowd of children, whom she tells naively (but with palpable irony on the director’s part): 
“Look, children, these are our brothers and sisters”. The fact that the garden is walled in creates 
a boundary between its denizens and the “social Alien” (Le Guin 1992:93),. 

Le Guin writes sceptically about the portrayal of workers in contemporary science 
fiction: 

... how about the social Alien in SF? How about, in Marxist terms, “the 
proletariat”? Where are they in SF? Where are the poor, the people who 
work hard and go to bed hungry? Are they ever persons, in SF? No. 
They appear as vast anonymous masses fleeing from giant slime-globules 
from the Chicago sewers, or dying off by the billion from pollution or 
radiation, or as faceless armies being led to battle by generals and 
statesmen ... . 
The people, in SF, are not people. They are masses, existing for 
one purpose: to be led by their superiors. (1992:93-4) 
Le Guin’s criticism of science-fictional representations of workers as faceless hordes applies 
perfectly to Metropolis. This train of thought leads her to the obvious conclusion that “From a 


social point of view most SF has been incredibly regressive and unimaginative” (1979:94). I 
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suggest, however, that the proletariat in Metropolis are imaged as faceless not because of the 
directors’ political conservatism, but because that is how their exploiters view them: they are all 
identical and all expendable. 

As a product of his class, Freder is ignorant of the workers’ plight until his journey below 
the ground: one of the ideological mechanisms buttressing the capitalists’ exploitation of the 
workers is their own denial of the relations of production that keep the city functioning. A 
crucial part of this denial hinges around “not letting the children know”, as a result of which 
Freder attains adulthood completely unaware of his father’s oppression of the workers. In 
Metropolis, as in Marx’s analysis of capitalist society, the bourgeois class, who possess capital, 
maintain their lifestyles by exploiting the labour classes and then denying their dependency on 
them. This denial is epitomized in the confrontation between Freder and his father. Freder asks 
why the capitalists treat the workers so badly. He protests, “But it was their [the workers’ |] hands 
that built Metropolis!” Fredersen does not reply, because his guilt is undeniable; nevertheless, he 
clings to the false consciousness that tells him he is entitled to exploit human beings for his own 
gain. 

Marx and Engels write in The Communist Manifesto that: 

The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles. 
Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guildmaster and 
journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted ... fight that each 
time ended either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large or in 


the common ruin of the contending classes. (1935:12) 
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This conflict is vividly portrayed on film in Metropolis. The spatial separation between the 
haves and the have-nots, where the capitalists live in orderly and luxurious spaces above ground 
and the workers eke out a pitiful existence in subterranean tenements, indicates their differing 
interests and the inevitable conflict between them. Simply expressed, the capitalists want the 
workers to do expend their energies in maintaining their lifestyles at the lowest possible wages, 
while the workers want (and deserve) a decent wage and better working conditions, as well as 
access to the city’s resources so that they can pursue their own interests. Significantly, there are 
no images of money in the film—the economic dimension is implied rather than imaged directly. 
The capitalists’ power is shown, instead, as domination, exploitation and mistreatment of the 
workers. Between the two there is an immutable gulf of interests, which is bridged by the two 
Marias and finally by Freder. 

The film’s vertical spatial images function on a number of semantic levels. Where 
above-ground urban space is concerned, they represent an impulse towards transcendence of 
natural and of human limitations, which is seen in the architecture of skyscrapers and impressive 
religious buildings in many societies and cities. The depiction of interior space as orderly, 
generous and uncluttered serves in a similar way to create an urban environment that is clean and 
orderly. Underground, the realm of the machines is also organized around vertical axes. The 
workers enter the factory by means of giant lifts that convey them either up or down, towards the 
machines or away from them. The machines comprise many levels, with the top levers seeming 
to chew like giant teeth. The interior space is designed in accordance with the scale of the 
machinery. Once inside the huge device, the uniformed and numbered workers apparently turn 
into machine parts themselves, moving with metronomic precision as they service their 


mechanical masters. 
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Taken in all, these three levels spatialize the class division that is apparent in the urban 
whole called Metropolis. Only the property-owners and those who are at the top of the economic 
hierarchy have the means and the right to dispose of space and to inhabit it in generous measure. 
The implication is, as in Marx’s analysis, that the workers are far more numerous than their 
bosses and yet are powerfully oppressed and exploited, to the extent that their very identity has 
been stripped from them, leaving them only with numbers. They are, in Marx’s vocabulary, 
intensely alienated from their own labour, as they are not deriving any material benefit from it. 
Marx writes: 

... the work is external to the worker, that it is not part of his nature; and 

that, consequently, he does not fulfil himself in his work but denies 

himself, has a feeling of misery rather than well being, does not develop 

freely his mental and physical energies but is physically exhausted and 

mentally debased .... It is not the satisfaction of a need, but only a means 

for satisfying other needs .... Finally, the external character of work for 

the worker is shown by the fact that it is not his own work but work for 

someone else, that in work he does not belong to himself but to another 

person. (cited in Fromm 1961:98-99) 
As a result of their alienated labour, the workers are also alienated from the spaces they inhabit 
and where they work. The hostility of the machines towards human life is palpable and does not 
need Freder’s vision of a gaping maw to confirm it. But the machines themselves, like 
Rotwang’s malevolent invention of the false Maria, are human constructs and embody only the 
values that their makers have invested in them. The underground machine is the capitalists’ 


servant and its appetite for human flesh is analogous to the capitalists’ greed for profit and 
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physical indulgence. The corollary to the workers’ alienation from their spaces is that the 
owners themselves are also alienated from their city, since they symbolically erase and 
immiserate the workers who provided the force to construct their own urban space. I read the 
“birds’-eye view of the city”, with its raised highways and skyscrapers, not only as a symbol of 
transcendence, but also a sign of the capitalists’ false consciousness: their denial of the conflict 
with the workers. 

The film’s gender dimension is startling, since it contains only one rounded woman 
character, namely the workers’ leader, Maria. (Here I diverge dramatically from Marx’s 
analysis, which did not include gender or sexuality.) The “false” Maria and bearer of false 
consciousness to the workers is a robot impersonation of the real woman. The difference 
between the two women is that the false Maria is sexy. She mesmerizes the workers and the 
monied classes alike by flaunting her body, as is apparent from her very first entrance and 
meeting with Joh Fredersen. Her message to the labourers is violent revolt against their 
oppressors. In another aspect of the film’s Christian symbolism, the real Maria unmistakably 
echoes the mother of Christ. She holds meetings in an underground crypt adorned with crosses 
and styles herself as an apostle of love, trying to explain the workers’ situation to them and 
telling them to put their faith in an as-yet-unrevealed mediator between themselves and their 
enemies. 

In Marx’s view, Maria’s message would be an example of false consciousness—a 
diversion of the proletariats from the reality of their situation. To a certain extent, this appears to 
be the case. Maria embodies some attributes of a stereotypically feminine role, namely that of a 
mother. Her physical postures and movements (for example, stretching her arms out to the 


workers, promising a nurturing embrace), her dress and tone of voice, all bespeak a mother’s 
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care, especially in the scene where she and the children in her care interrupt a prostitute’s 
seduction of Freder in the Garden of Earthly Delights. In a gendered role-distribution that may 
have escaped Marx’s notice, all the workers in Metropolis are men; and it seems likely that 
Maria’s implicit and explicit offer of maternal nurturing would draw their attention away from 
the vicious class struggle they are embroiled in. 

Yet a number of elements militate against a simplistic interpretation of Maria as an 
enemy of the workers’ struggle. First, Maria is clearly an activist. It is she, not the workers, who 
calls meetings and preaches a subversive message, as seen in her parable of the rich man and the 
tower of Babel. She encourages the workers to think about their relationship with their 
exploiters and to realize that they are being mistreated. In this respect she aligns herself with the 
class struggle, even if her contribution is merely ideological and consciousness-raising and does 
not extend to the active promotion of a workers’ revolution. 

The false Maria, created by the insane scientist Rotwang, embodies strikingly different 
qualities from her real counterpart. Created in the image of both the real Maria and Rotwang’s 
lost love, Hel (Joh Fredersen’s now-dead wife), she epitomizes the dangerous allure of sex as 
distraction for both the capitalist and the worker classes from their real conflict and the need to 
alter existing relations of production. Her first action is to wink seductively at Joh Fredersen and 
to rub her skirt provocatively—an act that is not lost on Fredersen, who knows her artificial 
nature. Outside Rotwang’s laboratory, she becomes a sexual magnet that draws the capitalists 
and the workers alike. In Yoshiwara’s, she performs a frenzied dance, evidently beguiling the 
energies of bourgeois men. But her influence on the workers is yet more dangerous, for she 
masquerades as the inspiration and leader of their revolt against their masters, only to lure them 


into a suicidal plan to destroy the machines, flood their own homes and nearly kill their own 
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children. It is only the real Maria’s intervention, aided by Freder, that halts the impending 
disaster. 

Significantly, in this episode the false Maria does not jettison her sexual appeal in 
assuming the role of the workers’ leader. Sexuality is still present, but now she functions as a 
femme fatale or siren, leading them to their own destruction. They follow her because she is 
sexy: their own physical desires, starved of expression by the conditions of their labour, lead 
them into false consciousness—forgetting the true nature of their position and their dependency 
on the machines. 

The combination of spatial and gender elements in Metropolis makes for a complex 
depiction of class conflict in an economically stratified society. The political and economic gulf 
between the capitalists and the workers seems impossible to bridge. In an echo of Freud’s 
emphasis on sexuality, only the false Maria, the icon of sexuality for both classes, can span the 
rift. In both her incarnations, Maria embodies the dangers of becoming distracted from the class 
struggle and the necessity of revolution by sexual pursuits. Her portrayal is finely nuanced, 
though: in her role as the film’s love interest, the real Maria brings the classes together in her 
relationship with Freder, whom she convinces to act as mediator between his father and the 
machine foreman at the film’s close. This dénouement is, regrettably, not entirely convincing. 
In Marx’s concept of history, there can be no resolution to the immutable conflict between 
exploiters and exploited (capitalists and workers). Rather, the process of dialectical materialism 
ensures that the conflict may end in revolution, but that a new class of exploiters will arise, and a 
fresh conflict begin. This seems more likely than the rather sentimental ending of Metropolis, 
which leaves many questions unanswered. For example, what will Joh Fredersen’s relationship 


with the workers be after he has nearly lost his son in the subterranean disaster? Will Freder take 
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over his father’s role as master capitalist (a role for which his position as the only son seems to 
predestine him)? Or will he renounce his wealth and join the workers, sharing the abject squalor 
of their living conditions? The film implies that Joh Fredersen will have a change of heart and 
begin paying his workers a decent wage so that they can live more comfortably, but this is not 
guaranteed. 

Metropolis, in both its original and late twentieth-century versions, deploys the science 
fiction genre to outstanding effect. It creates a visually stunning and yet credible portrait of an 
ideal city, in Tuan’s terms: “The city liberates its citizens from the need for incessant toil to 
maintain their bodies and from the feeling of impotence before nature’s vagaries” (1974:150). 
Elsewhere Tuan states: “The [ideal] city transcends the uncertainties of life; it reflects the 
precision, the order, and the predictability of the heavens” (1974:152). The radial symmetry of 
Metropolis’s layout, its machine-like precision (the city’s buildings, roads and walkways all 
interlock like the parts of a clock), its clinical cleanliness and its evident artificiality all make it a 
triumph on the part of capital. But economically and spatially underlying this achievement is the 
exploitation and immiseration of thousands of workers, whose alienated labour services and 
maintains the city and ensures the continued provision of its resources to the economically 
privileged few. In Metropolis, Fritz Lang implies that a utopia that is founded on exploitation 
and suffering is closer to dystopia than utopia. As Le Guin reminds us, “Science fiction is not 
predictive; it is descriptive” (1992:151). The apparently fantastic, extrapolative buildings and 
machines that make up the urban environment of Metropolis provide the directors with a 
framework in which to explore the far less fantastical conditions of class and labour conflicts. 
By drawing on Marx’s analysis of class and labour relations, Metropolis offers a filmic 


concretization of the conflicts that attend a politically and economically stratified urban 
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environment, as well as a possibly reluctant depiction of the role of women in a workers’ 


struggle. 


Endnotes 

' In my discussion of the analogy between the Christian spaces of Heaven and Hell and 
Metropolis above and below ground, I am indebted to Ximena Gallardo-C. 

* T am referring here to Jameson’s article, “World-reduction in Le Guin: the emergence of 
utopian narrative” (1975), where Jameson discusses Le Guin’s strategy of placing her characters 
in extreme situations, such as icy wastelands (as in The Left Hand of Darkness) in order to 
explore their psychological landscapes. 

> My list of zones is derived from La Gory and Pipkin (1981:91), who give a brief list of some 
of the zones recognized by urban analysts in their construction of models of urban organization. 
* La Gory and Pipkin are not the only theorists to define the city as “a mosaic of social worlds, 
an area of great diversity” (1981:238). 

> As Erika Hawkins writes in her on-line review of the film: “The monotonous droves of 


workers are truly a ‘mass of men leading lives of quiet desperation,’ to quote Thoreau.” (2001) 
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THE MINES OF MORIA: ‘ANTICIPATION’ AND 
‘FLATTENING’ IN PETER JACKSON’S THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
THE RING 


Janet Brennan Croft 


I. Book to Script: “Here Is a Book Very Unsuitable for Dramatic [...] Representation” 

Although J.R.R. Tolkien sold the film rights to The Lord of the Rings several years after 
it was published, he considered it “very unsuitable for dramatic [...] representation” (Letters 
255). Ralph Bakshi, director of the 1978 animated version, reportedly said in an interview that 
it’s “impossible to do Tolkien [...] to get the brilliance of what Tolkien wrote about,” and did not 
have much hope for the Peter Jackson project: “I can’t do it, and the next guy’s not going to do 
it, even in a million movies” (Bauer 8). In spite of this, there have been a number of optimistic 
attempts to make the work into a movie. 

In 1955, shortly after the third volume of The Lord of the Rings came out in print, 
Tolkien’s publisher warned him that he would probably soon receive offers for the dramatic 
rights. Tolkien had made it clear in his essay “On Fairy-stories” that he thought fantasy was 
highly unsuitable for presentation in a visual medium, particularly drama, which he felt was 
“naturally hostile to Fantasy” ("On Fairy-Stories" 49). However, as an Oxford professor with a 
family to feed, Tolkien decided at that point that he would sell the rights for either “cash or 
kudos,” as his publisher put it (Carpenter 226). Tolkien expected “either very profitable terms 
indeed; or absolute author’s veto on objectionable features or alterations” (Tolkien, Letters 261). 
He told his publisher he would “welcome the idea of an animated motion picture, with all the 
risk of vulgarization,” feeling he would find “vulgarization less painful than the sillification 


achieved by the B.B.C.” in their 1956 radio adaptation (Letters 257) '. 
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At the end of 1957 Tolkien received a proposal for an animated motion picture scripted 
by Forrest J. Ackerman, Morton Grady Zimmerman, and Al Brodax (Carpenter 226). Tolkien 
told his publisher he was “quite prepared to play ball, if they are open to advice” (Letters 261). 
He thought the pictures he had been shown were “really astonishingly good,” reminiscent of 
Arthur Rackham rather than Walt Disney (Letters 261), for whose works Tolkien had a “heartfelt 
loathing” (Letters 17). But Tolkien found this adaptation unsatisfactory (or as he called it, “hasty, 
insensitive, and impertinent” (Letters 266)) and it would have brought in very little cash for the 
author, so he turned it down (Carpenter 226). Tolkien wrote a detailed response to this 
screenplay, parts of which are reproduced in his Letters, and which I will discuss later in this 
presentation. 

Tolkien sold the film and merchandise rights in 1958 (Davis 129), a year before his 
retirement, supposedly to set up a trust for his grandchildren (Boorman 21). Sometime after 
1967, when the Beatles founded Apple Films, they considered doing a film of The Lord of the 
Rings, casting John Lennon as Gollum, Paul McCartney as Frodo, George Harrison as Gandalf, 
and Ringo Starr as Sam; however, they weren’t able to purchase the film rights and the project 
fell through (Foster 82) *. 

In 1970, United Artists owned the rights. They asked John Boorman, later known as the 
director of Excalibur and The Emerald Forest, to make The Lord of the Rings, and he began 
trying to condense the work to a single two and a half hour film. However, by the time Boorman 
had finished the script, the executive who had asked him to take on the project was no longer 
with U.A., and the new management was unfamiliar with the book. “They were baffled by a 
script that, for most of them, was their first contact with Middle Earth [sic],” and rejected it 


(Boorman 21). Boorman tried taking the script to other studios, including Disney, but with no 
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success. He eventually used some of the special-effects techniques and locations developed for 
The Lord of the Rings in other films, notably Zardoz and Excalibur. Boorman actually 
corresponded with Tolkien during this process, and reassured him that he planned a live action 
version. United Artists later gave the project to animator Ralph Bakshi (Boorman 21). In 1976 
the Saul Zaentz Company acquired the film and stage rights to The Hobbit and The Lord of the 
Rings, as well as licensing rights to names, characters, and places in Middle-earth (Who We Are). 
They are the current owners (Davis 129). 

In 1978, five years after Tolkien’s death, Arthur Rankin, Jr., and Jules Bass made an 
animated version of The Hobbit. One critic says: 

Ultimately this production fails of greatness despite all of its genuinely good 
qualities because its producers never seem to have taken seriously the inner 
journey of Bilbo [...]. [A]t the most crucial point of the inner narrative of the 
story they sent [Bilbo] over Gollum’s head and down the tunnel to freedom with a 
flippant “Ta-ta!’ (Hardy 140) 
Rather than feeling compassionate and conflicted about deceiving Gollum, as in the book, Bilbo 
is made to “succumb to the temptation to taunt his fallen enemy” (Hardy 140), an unfortunate 
coarsening of his character. 

Bakshi’s uneven 1978 The Lord of the Rings was much reviled by many Tolkien fans, 
primarily for his clumsy animation technique called rotoscoping, or drawing over film of live 
actors. However, there are also many viewers who praise Bakshi for staying close to the spirit of 
Tolkien’s characters. Bakshi offers a different perspective on how he came to be involved with 
the project rather than Boorman: 


I approached United Artists and told them the film should be made in animation, 
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and it should be made in three parts, because there’s no way you can take the 
three books and condense them into one film. It’s a physical impossibility. And 
here comes the horror story, right? They said fine, because Boorman handed in 
this 700-page script [...]. ‘[H]e’s changed a lot of the characters, and he’s added 
characters. He’s got some sneakers he’s merchandising in the middle. [...] [W]e 
don’t understand a word Boorman wrote. We never read the books.’ 
(Robinson 4) 
The film ends abruptly with the Battle of Helm’s Deep, and Bakshi was unable to get studio 
backing to complete the second part. However, Rankin and Bass made a “quickie” Return of the 


King for television in 1980 (Newman 5). 


II. The Peter Jackson Films: “The Lord Of The Rings Cannot Be Garbled Like That” 

No other attempt had been made to film The Lord of the Rings until director Peter 
Jackson began working on a script in 1997 with his partner, Fran Walsh. Jackson got his start 
making low-budget horror movies in his native New Zealand in the late 1980s (Bauer 6). In an 
interview with Creative Screenwriting, he said he had read The Lord of the Rings once at the age 
of 18, and never looked at it again until “the whole idea of doing the film came up seventeen 
years later” (Bauer 6). His ambition was to make a fantasy film, not necessarily The Lord of the 
Rings, and he wanted to move away from horror and take advantage of modern computer special 
effects (Bauer 8). Co-writer Philippa Boyens was more immersed in the story, having had “a 
childhood obsession” with The Lord of the Rings, but had never worked on a screenplay before 
being asked by Jackson and Walsh to collaborate with them (Smith 4). 


The publicity build-up for the first film was incredible, and it opened to (mostly) rave 
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reviews on December 19, 2001. However, not everyone praised Jackson’s vision. Viewer 
opinion is remarkably polarized about these films. Many long-time readers of Tolkien were 
deeply disappointed, after the wonders promised, to see how far Jackson deviated from Tolkien’s 
creation, and even more so after the second film was released in December 2002. Earlier 
attempts to film Tolkien also evoked the same response. Why were Tolkien’s fans so upset? As 
one reviewer, writing about the Bakshi film, suggested, “the point is that we have been there; we 
can say “Yes, that’s just how it was,” or “No, no, no, that’s all wrong” (Ziegler 37). A reviewer 
of the Rankin and Bass Hobbit said, “The original as it has become familiar to its audience 
stands in judgment of the imitation” (Hardy 137). What they see, to quote a critique of the 
Bakshi film which is entirely appropriate to the Jackson films as well, is “gems scattered amidst 
dross, set inappropriately, scarred and miscut” (Ziegler 37). There are moments close to 
perfection in the Jackson films, but they are unfortunately outweighed by moments where those 
familiar with the books can see no compelling cinematic reason for Jackson’s egregious changes 
to the original text. It often seems that two completely separate crews worked on this film—one, 
caring deeply about Tolkien’s vision, on the sets, costumes, and locations, and another, interested 
only in entertaining a mass audience, on the script. 
Noted Tolkien scholar Wayne G. Hammond has this to say: 
In the moments in which the films succeed, they do so by staying close to what 
Tolkien so carefully wrote; where they fail, it tends to be where they diverge from 
him [...]. [T]he filmmakers sacrifice the richness of Tolkien's story and 
characters, not to mention common sense, for violence, cheap humor, and cheaper 
thrills. (Kirst 2) 


Another respected Tolkien critic, Jane Chance, reviewed The Fellowship of the Ring for 
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Literature / Film Quarterly: 
Unfortunately, Jackson’s version of The Fellowship of the Ring is overall a flashy, 
high-tech adventure film that rewrites Tolkien’s epic narrative [...]. Such 
rewriting is not wholly unexpected on the part of [...] horror-film-specialist 
Jackson [...] Jackson reduces The Fellowship of the Ring to an action film in 
which the important complex thematic meanings and characterizations are 
discarded or subordinated to the sentimental [...], the frightening [...], and the 
romantic. (Chance 80) 

Chance also comments on the “infantilization” of several key characters (81); as 
Hammond has pointed out, “Most of the characters in the films are mere shadows of those in the 
books, weak and diminished (notably Frodo) or insulting caricatures (Pippin, Merry, and Gimli)” 
(Kirst 2). Carl Hostetter notes the “systematic removal of all traces of nobility and faith from the 
most noble and faithful characters, and the concomitant angstifying [of Aragorn] and wimpifying 
[of Frodo]“ (Hostetter). Was this sheer misunderstanding of the original on Jackson’s part? Is 
there any excuse, with the great variety of thoughtful scholarship available on Tolkien, for such 


misunderstanding? 


III. Problems of Adaptation “No Evident Signs of Any Appreciation of What It Is All 
About” 

Tolkien’s extensive commentary on the Zimmerman script is especially interesting now 
that we have seen two of the three Jackson films. Tolkien’s introductory comments ask the 
screenwriters to make an effort of imagination sufficient to understand the irritation (and on 


occasion the resentment) of an author, who finds, increasingly as he proceeds, his work treated as 
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it would seem carelessly in general, in places recklessly, and with no evident signs of any 
appreciation of what it is all about (Letters 270). 

Jackson and his co-authors may not have added a “fairy castle” to Lorien, or had 
characters traveling everywhere on giant eagles, but they did fall prey to the temptation to add 
“incantations, blue lights, and some irrelevant magic” (Letters 271). They are certainly guilty, in 
many places, of altering the original’s “characteristic and peculiar tone” and “showing a 
preference for fights” (Letters 271). As Tom Shippey has pointed out, in reference to the 
Zimmerman script, “What ruined everything for [Tolkien] was an endemic carelessness over 
detail, coupled with a probably unconscious urge to standardize everything in Middle-earth 
toward suburban norms” ("Temptations" 16). Jackson is guilty of something very similar, in his 
case standardizing the characters and action scenes to Hollywood fantasy norms. 

Two concepts Tolkien mentions in his criticism of the script are ‘anticipation’ and 
‘flattening’. Tolkien defines them this way: “One of [Zimmerman’s] chief faults is his tendency 
to anticipate scenes or devices used later, thereby flattening the tale out” (Letters 271). For 
example, Zimmerman has Eagles landing in the Shire before the hobbits’ journey begins, thus 
reducing the surprise factor of the Eagle rescuing Gandalf from Orthanc, as well as ruining the 
folkloric “third time pays for all” aspect of the climactic rescue of Sam and Frodo. Over-using 
this device throughout the script makes it stale and predictable. ‘Flattening’ can also describe 
what happens to a character arc when a writer ‘anticipates’ later character traits in earlier scenes. 

For an example of ‘anticipation’ and ‘flattening’ from the Jackson films, consider the 
hobbits’ first encounter with the Black Rider in the woods near Hobbiton. In the book, Frodo’s 
only conscious desire is to make himself disappear, primarily out of annoyance at being 


followed, and his hand barely touches the chain the Ring hangs from before the Rider turns away 
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(Tolkien, Fellowship 84). In the movie, however, Frodo is seized by an uncontrollable urge to 
put on the Ring; his eyes roll back in his head and he appears nauseated, and Sam reaches out to 
stop his hand just before Merry throws the bag of mushrooms to distract the Rider (The Lord of 
the Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring, scene 10). In the book, Tolkien subtly and slowly 
strengthens Frodo’s compulsion to put on the Ring. When the Ringwraiths are close by, or as 
Frodo gets closer to Mordor and grows physically weaker, the temptation builds. Sam does not 
have to help him resist it until they are on the slopes of Mount Doom itself (Tolkien, Return 
220). By anticipating the Ring’s later effect on Frodo, Jackson has left himself no room to build 
up to this later pivotal scene. 

Also, consider the hobbits’ first glimpses of Bree and The Prancing Pony. In the book, it 
is a clear, starry night, and Merry’s family at least is familiar with the town and its inn. 
Unsophisticated Sam is nervous about the height of the buildings, but Frodo reassures him that 
the inn comes highly recommended. From the outside, the inn “looked a pleasant house,” and 
there are lights shining through the windows. They can hear singing inside, and they get a 
friendly welcome from the innkeeper and the hobbits who work for him. The first hint of 
anything sinister is Frodo’s glimpse of Aragorn smoking quietly in a corner with his hood 
concealing his face (Fellowship 168). Aragorn’s revelations and the later attack by the Black 
Riders are all the more frightening for happening in such a seemingly safe and comfortable 
place; this contrast is important to Frodo’s decision to accept Aragorn’s guidance. In Jackson’s 
movie, however, Bree is threatening from the start. It is pouring rain when the travelers reach 
town; tall Men jostle them in the streets and a cart nearly runs them down. There is harsh 
laughter in the bar, and an intimidatingly tall reception desk. The customers are unpleasantly 


dirty, and sloppy drinkers to boot. And when the Ring slips onto Frodo’s finger, we get the 
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“Ring effect” of blue light and rushing wind, along with Sauron’s searching Eye (The Lord of the 
Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring, scene 12). In the book the Ring has absolutely no effect in 
this scene but to make Frodo disappear from sight (Fellowship 172-3). Again, this anticipates 
Frodo’s experience of the Ring’s effects on Weathertop and his vision of Sauron’s Eye in 
Galadriel’s mirror, making their later use stale and repetitive rather than startling and new. 

In some places, Zimmerman and Jackson treat the same incident in similar ways. The 
Weathertop scene is a major example. There is no grand battle on the hilltop in the original; the 
only blows struck are Frodo’s at the hem of the Witch-king’s robe, and his in return at Frodo’s 
shoulder. Aragorn drives them back with fire alone. At this point Aragorn should not even have 
a sword, as Tolkien points out. But both Zimmerman and Jackson create an extended swordfight 
scene out of the encounter. Tolkien felt that presenting it the way it was written “would seem to 
me far more impressive than yet one more scene of screams and rather meaningless slashings” 
(Letters 273). And indeed, it would have made the primarily non-physical nature of the menace 
of the Ringwraiths at this point in the story more apparent, if it had been presented this way. 

Another change both Zimmerman and Jackson made was to intercut the two parallel 
stories in The Two Towers. Intercutting may seem appropriate at first glance. In an interview, 
scriptwriter Fran Walsh said: 

I often wondered [...] what kind of movie it'd be if you played out one story, and 
then the other. But it's a narrative structure that lends itself to literature much 
more than film. When Tolkien was writing this book, intercutting wasn't 
something that was so prevalent in literature—though it is starting to be now, and 
partly I think because of the influence of film. (Verini 37) 


However, Tolkien is adamant about this point: “Jt is essential that these two branches should 
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each be treated in coherent sequence. Both to render them intelligible as a story, and because 
they are totally different in tone and scenery. Jumbling them together entirely destroys these 
things” (Letters 275; original italics). In addition to the objections Tolkien raises, there is also 
the fact that intercutting the two books lessens their suspense and dramatic irony. The characters 
we follow in Book HI—Aragorn, Legolas, Gimli, Gandalf, Merry, and Pippin—all build 
suspense by voicing their concerns about Frodo and Sam. The reader is repeatedly reminded that 
their fate after leaving the Company is unknown. Then in Book IV, the reader experiences the 
dramatic irony of knowing what happened to the rest of the Company every time Frodo and Sam 
worry about them. This subtle contrast of tension and release is lost when the stories are 
intercut. 

It is somewhat surprising to see an exact duplication of some of what Tolkien considered 
Zimmerman’s scriptwriting mistakes in the Jackson films. I myself saw co-screenwriter Philippa 
Boyens look up a quotation in Tolkien’s Letters at a conference I attended; she was familiar 
enough with them to page very quickly to the one she wanted (for another account, see Kelley 6), 
so she must have been familiar with Tolkien’s criticisms of the Zimmerman script. Of course, an 
author unacquainted with the specialized techniques of writing for film may not know the best 
way to adapt his own work for the medium. Tolkien only wrote one dramatic work, “The 
Homecoming of Beorhtnoth Beorhthelm’s Son,” a quite competent short verse play which has 
been produced several times in England. He readily admitted his ignorance of filmmaking and 
scriptwriting, but had some ideas of his own about translating text into dramatic form. For 


999 


example, he suggested “the older art of reading ‘mime’” for a radio script (Letters 255), and 
“abridgement” of events rather than “compression” for a film (Letters 261). As Tolkien 


observed, 
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The canons of narrative art in any medium cannot be wholly different; and 
the failure of poor films is often precisely in exaggeration, and in the intrusion of 
unwarranted matter owing to not perceiving where the core of the original lies. 


(Letters 270) 


IV. The Mines of Moria: “[He] May Think He Knows More about Balrogs than I Do, But 
He Cannot Expect Me to Agree With Him” 

A close study of the Mines of Moria sequence illustrates the above problems further, and 
shows how Jackson’s preference for horror and fight scenes actually reduces tension and 
suspense. These two chapters, “A Journey in the Dark” and “The Bridge of Khazad-dim,” are 
brilliantly written. Tom Shippey comments on the “increasing tension” and “relative 
understatement” of this section of The Fellowship of the Ring: 

Unlike many of his imitators, Tolkien had realized that tension was 
dissipated by constant thrill-creation. Accordingly the dangers of Moria build up 
slowly: from the first reluctance of Aragorn, ‘the memory is very evil’ (never 
enlarged on), to the ominous knocking from the deep that answers Pippin’s stone 
(was it a hammer, as Gimli says?—we never learn), to Gandalf’s mention of 
Durin’s Bane. The Balrog is also hinted at several times before it appears: the 
orcs hang back as if they are afraid of something on their own side, Gandalf 
contests with it and concedes ‘I have met my match’ before it is ever seen, and 
again the orcs and trolls fall back as it comes up to cross the bridge of Khazad- 
dim. Even when it does come into focus, the focus is blurred [...].. What Tolkien 


does in such passages is to satisfy the urge to know more [...], while retaining and 
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even intensifying the counterbalancing pleasure of seeming always on the edge of 
further discovery, looking into a world that seems far fuller than the little at 
present known. (Shippey, Century 86-7) 

When Jackson tries to increase the horror factor of a scene, he tends to destroy Tolkien’s 
subtleties and instead ‘anticipates’ future events. For example, the way the Watcher in the Water 
grabs at Frodo’s ankle in the book is an understated foreshadowing of the way the Balrog’s whip 
snakes around Gandalf’s foot and pulls him off the bridge (Fellowship 322, 45). But in the 
movie, the Watcher pulls Frodo out over the water and dangles him over his beaky mouth (The 
Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring, scene 27). This shot from above repeats almost 
exactly the shot of Gandalf falling into the pit, which opens the second movie. When the two 
scenes are viewed within a few hours of each other instead of a year apart, the repetition is 
obvious, and the first scene detracts from the later one. 

One of the most incomprehensible changes Jackson makes is that he immediately reveals 
the fate of Balin and his companions, thus eliminating one major aspect of the tension of the 
journey through Moria. As Chance puts it, “The prolific dead bodies and severed heads littering 
the floor of the Mines of Moria from the time the door opens constitute more of the usual 
Jackson grotesquerie” (Chance 84). Moria is no longer the haunted and disquieting scene of a 
dwarf-colony’s mysterious disappearance; it’s just a rather prosaically bloodstained killing 
ground. Why would any director waste such a good opportunity for creating an eerie, ghostly 
effect? Echoes and cobwebs would have been far more intriguing and suspenseful than scattered 
bits of armor and bone (The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring, Scene 28). 

The flattening of dialogue is also troublesome in this sequence. As one reviewer points 


out, “Tolkien’s dialogue was always very carefully crafted—he had a delicate ear for nuance— 
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hitting the tone just right with impressive consistency. The screenwriters are clumsy by 
comparison. [...] I don’t think Jackson has much faith in words” (Russell 2). Gimli’s invented 
speeches about dwarf hospitality are rather painfully forced: “Soon, Mister Elf, you will enjoy 
the hospitality of the Dwarves—roaring fires, malt beer, red meat off the bone” (The Lord of the 
Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring, scene 27). That doesn’t sound quite right for Tolkien’s 
“tough, thrawn [and] secretive” Dwarves (Return 410). Gandalf’s original lines at the point the 
Company is lost are precise and in character: “I do not like the smell of the left-hand way; there 
is foul air down there, or I am no guide” (Fellowship 328). It is grating to hear this reduced to 
Jackson’s colloquial “When in doubt, always follow your nose” (The Lord of the Rings: The 
Fellowship of the Ring, scene 28). It makes Gandalf sound like Toucan Sam™ chasing after 
Froot Loops™; perhaps his prosthetic nose inspired this piece of deathless dialogue. It is only 
when the screenwriters use Tolkien’s own words, even shifted many chapters away from their 
origin, that the script comes close to soaring. Gandalf and Frodo’s conversation about pity and 
mercy, the fate of Gollum, and how Bilbo was meant to find the Ring, though displaced far from 
its source in the early chapter “The Shadow of the Past” and much rearranged, is more effective 
and moving than anything else Jackson has added to this scene. 

The battle in the Chamber of Mazarbul is another sequence Jackson rewrote drastically in 
order to add both horror and comic elements. As one reviewer put it, “[T]he Fellowship’s fight 
with the Orcs and the cave Troll is a flurry of cuts and laboured humour” (Fuller 19). Instead of 
Pippin dropping a pebble in a well two days earlier, so that the Company forgets the drumming 
and tapping noises until it is too late, Pippin’s pebble is changed into a full skeleton in armor, 
and the drumming and attack are an immediate response to it. There is not actually a cave-troll 


in the battle in the book—it is simply an early speculation as to why the orcs are hanging back, 
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and it turns out to be the Balrog that is frightening them. Aragorn’s grim “We shall make them 
fear the Chamber of Mazarbul” (Fellowship 338) is transformed to Gimli’s over-the-top “Let 
them come! There is one Dwarf left in Moria who still draws breath!” (The Lord of the Rings: 
The Fellowship of the Ring, scene 29). Frodo does not hang back behind the other hobbits or 
hide behind a pillar as in the movie; in fact, he stabs at the foot of the first orc who tries to force 
the doors. Sam isn’t a comic figure wielding a skillet; instead, he fells an orc with “a sturdy 
thrust with his Barrow-blade” (Fellowship 339). Jackson takes time to linger lovingly on 
Frodo’s agony after the spear-thrust from the cave-troll for nearly fifteen seconds all told; in the 
book, Frodo says “I am bruised and in pain, but it is not too bad” (Fellowship 342). 

Another problem Jackson shares with Bakshi is a predilection for over-using new and 
unproven special effects. Commenting on Bakshi’s rotoscoping, one reviewer said, “[T]his 
constant intrusion of technique draws the attention away from what is being presented to how it 
is being presented” (Ziegler 37). The battle with the cave troll is supposed to be a wonder of 
computer-generated imagery, but it frequently looks ridiculous, and the “forced perspective” 
technique used to make the hobbits and dwarves appear shorter is not always seamless. It is 
especially intrusive in the “group portrait” at the end of the Council of Elrond. When technique 
becomes obvious, the audience’s willing suspension of disbelief fails and is difficult to recover. 

Jackson’s interpretation of this sequence is also affected by his sense of humor. 
Tolkien’s books are not without their humorous moments, but the kind of crude comedy Jackson 
adds works against the tension of highly serious scenes. Ursula K. LeGuin’s influential essay on 
the language of fantasy, “From Elfland to Poughkeepsie,” included this observation: “humor in 
fantasy is both a lure and a pitfall to imitators” (LeGuin 81). It is fatal to introduce 


contemporary humor, like Jackson’s dwarf tossing joke, to high fantasy. There is a type of 
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comic fantasy, of which Terry Pratchett is the master, that can sometimes shade into high 
fantasy; but pure high fantasy takes itself seriously and cannot shade back into the comic without 
serious damage to its themes. LeGuin’s words about another writer apply as well to Tolkien: 
“He never lets his creation down in order to make a joke, and he never shows a tin ear for tone” 
(LeGuin 82). Jackson unfortunately does show a tin ear for tone, particularly in Moria but also 
at other key moments. When Jackson adds a comic sequence not in the original, like Merry and 
Pippin’s misadventure with Gandalf’s firecrackers, or inserts some banal dialogue based on 
nothing in the books, the viewer is “jerked back and forth between Elfland and Poughkeepsie” 
(LeGuin 81). 

The dwarf-tossing joke, repeated in the second movie, is especially egregious. Tom 
Shippey calls it an “error of tone [...]. One sees the joke, and the [...] audience laughed, but it is 
an anachronism beyond anything Tolkien allowed” ("Temptations" 16). As another reviewer 
observed, “Gimli was, in the books, somewhat comical, but never the parody he has become in 
the films” (Russell 2). Jackson was known for “corny in-joke[s]” (Davis 120) and a “taste for 
schlock horror” (Fuller 19) in his earlier movies, but they are out of place in high fantasy. This 
is another fault he shares with Bakshi: one critic observed, “The grotesque, the homely, and the 
comic are in easy reach of Bakshi’s grasp” (Ziegler 37). Jackson said in one interview, “I have a 
sort of inherent dislike of things that take themselves too seriously and I just think there’s a sort 
of pompousness that I’m always trying to avoid’ (Bauer 10). It seems he thought Tolkien a bit 
too pompous and in need of puncturing. That is not a crime when the clear intent is satire; the 
Harvard Lampoon’s hilarious 1969 parody Bored of the Rings is a case in point. However, 
Jackson said repeatedly that he was making a film as true to Tolkien as possible, and to do this 


properly he should have maintained Tolkien’s tone of high seriousness. As one reviewer pointed 
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out, 
There is a simple truth that film-makers miss: fantasy works best when it’s played 
straight. It was one of Tolkien’s great contributions to the genre: he applied the 
methods of realism to a novel of the fantastic. Film-makers don’t seem to be able 
to do it without feeling they must make it comic, or mock the genre. (Russell 1) 

There are other errors in emotional tone in the Moria sequence as well. Gandalf’s 
treatment of Pippin is disturbing, and it will be interesting to see how their relationship is 
portrayed in the third movie, when they travel to Minas Tirith together. Chance points out that 
“the critical, abusive behavior of Gandalf toward Pippin” is alien to Tolkien’s text (Chance 83). 
Gandalf calls the young hobbit “Fool of a Took!” quite frequently, but all his rebukes to Pippin 
in the book have a kindly, almost avuncular feel to them. In the movie, after Pippin knocks the 
skeleton into the well, Gandalf cruelly sneers, “Throw yourself in next time and rid us of your 
stupidity,” snatching his hat and staff back from the chagrined young hobbit (The Lord of the 
Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring, scene 29). The original “Throw yourself in next time, and 
then you will be no further nuisance” (Fellowship 327) is somewhat less harsh and not as 
personally insulting, particularly as it is preceded by a slightly humorous line and followed 
shortly after by kind words and Gandalf admitting he was not his usual self. 

The portrayal of Gimli throughout the movie is terribly off the mark, but this sequence 
especially is difficult to take. The grim, serious dwarf is made to talk gloatingly of the 
hospitality they will soon receive in Moria (in the sort of hubristic speech that always presages 
disaster in the movies), and then cries out in anguish when Gandalf’s light reveals the dead 
bodies in the caves. This ‘anticipates’ and ‘flattens’ his later reaction at the tomb of Balin, where 


“he sobs horribly in a most un-Tolkienian moment of grief. In actuality Gimli merely ‘cast his 
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hood over his face’” (Chance 84). Surely, seeing all the dead dwarves lying about, he ought to 
have concluded that Balin was dead as well, and not been so shocked to see his tomb. In any 
case, Gimli is not only made into the butt of cheap humor, but must play the overly emotional 
sidekick as well. 

Jackson has been justifiably praised for allowing his male characters to show the emotion 
and unselfconscious physical affection for each other they reveal in the books. But he does at 
times go overboard, dwelling on a character’s pain too long and disrupting the rhythm of a scene. 
For example, “When Gandalf falls in battle with the Balrog at the Mines of Moria, Frodo 
tearfully hugs Aragorn like a child needing comfort from his father. Yet the Hobbit hero weeps 
in Tolkien’s novel only as he runs” (Chance 81). The surviving Companions were fleeing for 
their lives and did not have time to stop and mourn until they were well out of the caves. 
Dwelling on Frodo’s anguished face for just a beat or two too long makes all the difference to the 
pacing of the scene, just as dwelling on his injury did in the cave-troll scene and at Weathertop. 

Perhaps a director better known for suspense, rather than horror, would have handled this 
scene better. Imagine Alfred Hitchcock directing the Moria sequence, perhaps even in black- 
and-white: the spooky emptiness of the vast corridors and stairs, the slow building of tension, the 
half-seen shadows out of the corner of the eye, the ominous sounds in the dark (a hammer, or a 
drum in the depths? a patter of feet, or merely an echo?), the silent forcing of the door to the 
Chamber of Mazarbul and the frightening, bewildering battle in the dim dusty light, the headlong 
race to the gates and the Balrog a menacing unfocused shadow... It could have been so much 


truer to the book. 
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V. Conclusion: “Sighing For Something Quite Different—A Moon No Doubt” 

In one of the notes to his well-known essay “On Fairy-stories,” Tolkien recalls taking a 
group of children to see A.A. Milne’s stage adaptation of The Wind in the Willows. As David 
Bratman has pointed out (Bratman), his comments are oddly appropriate to the Jackson films: 

[A] perceptive admirer (as distinct from a great admirer) of the book would never 
have attempted to dramatize it. [...] The play is, on the lower level of drama, 
tolerably good fun, especially for those who have not read the book, but some 
children [...] brought away as their chief memory nausea [...] [T]hey preferred 
their recollection of the book. ("On Fairy-Stories" 76) 
Bratman adds, “Whether Tolkien would actually have said this about the Jackson film must 
remain unanswerable—I think he’d be nowhere near as good-humored about it” (Bratman). 

What many readers worry about is that “mass exploitation [...] is likely to have a 
detrimental effect on Tolkien’s literary status, shaky enough by dint of his ever-expanding 
popularity” (Fuller 20). Hammond says, "I wouldn't give [the movie] much thought except that 
so many of its reviewers have praised it as faithful to the book, or even superior to it, all of which 
adds insult to injury and is demonstrably wrong" (Kirst 2). We are “sighing for something quite 
different—a moon no doubt,” as Tolkien commented after reading the 1956 B.B.C. radio script 
(Letters 255). 

An early reviewer of the Bakshi movie stated, “The mind of the initiate to Middle-earth is 
likely to fix on Bakshi’s relatively limited images before his imagination has a chance to move 
through Tolkien’s depth and complexity. [...] Bakshi’s movie may leave future readers free to 
see only what Bakshi saw” (Walker 36). Shippey says of the Jackson film, “It imposes alien 


visuals on the mind [...]. Jackson will replace Tolkien, even erase him; this is the fear of some 
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of Tolkien’s defenders” ("Temptations" 16). Fortunately, few people seem to carry the Bakshi 
images in their heads any longer. Perhaps Jackson’s mistakes will fade from our memories as 
well, leaving only memories of the images and scenes that were miraculously right. 

It is unlikely, but not impossible, that we will see another attempt to film 7he Lord of the 
Rings in our lifetimes. We can only hope that next director who tackles Tolkien will take note of 
the critics of the Bakshi and Jackson films and the Zimmerman script, and create an adaptation 
truer to the spirit of the book and less attuned to the tastes of Hollywood’s hypothetical mass 


audience. 


Endotes 

' Tolkien was first approached with a radio script for B.B.C. Third Programme in 1956 (Letters 
254; Hammond 138), which he considered unsatisfactory, but which was produced in spite of his 
misgivings. The main problems were the severe condensation needed to present the story in 
three short episodes, and the fact that it was presented as dramatic dialogue, with the narrative 
background mostly removed. The B.B.C. did a much longer radio adaptation in 1981, which is 
available on CD and considered to be quite good by many listeners (Hammond 138). An 
American version, by The Mind’s Eye, is not nearly as well reviewed. 

* Foster points out how similar the plot of the Beatles’ film Help! is to the plot of The Lord of the 


Rings in this article. 
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“THE UTTER STUPID WASTE OF WAR”: J.R.R. TOLKIEN ON 
WORLD WAR II 


Janet Brennan Croft 


Introduction 

J.R.R. Tolkien wrote much of The Lord of the Rings during World War II, but denied 
that his work had any allegorical relationship to the war. In the Foreword to the second edition, 
he asserted that 

[I]t was written long before the foreshadow of 1939 had yet become a threat of 
inevitable disaster ... [T]he story would have developed along essentially the 
same lines, if that disaster had been averted ... [L]ittle or nothing in it was 
modified by the war that began in 1939 or its sequels. The real war does not 
resemble the legendary war in its process or its conclusion.(LotR 1:6-7) 

However, there are themes throughout the work that reflect his perspective as a parent of 
two combatants and as a veteran of an earlier war, and there are plot elements that reveal the 
attention he paid to world events as he wrote. As he admits later in the foreword, “an author 
cannot remain wholly unaffected by his experience” (Tolkien, LotR 1:7). There is no denying 
that the second global war in his lifetime was taking place in the world outside his Middle-earth, 
and that Tolkien was deeply affected by it. 

While I feel that thematically and stylistically The Lord of the Rings is in many ways 
more clearly a product of his World War I experiences ', the World War II elements are worth 
studying for the additional light they shed on Tolkien’s attitudes towards war in general, and 
modern warfare in particular. This paper will examine some of these themes and motifs in The 


Lord of the Rings and Tolkien’s Letters, and compare them to the pre-War Hobbit. 
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Tolkien as a Post-World War II Writer 

Some of the earliest critics of The Lord of the Rings saw the work as an allegory of World 
War II, so much so that Tolkien felt it necessary to deny any such intent in the Foreword to the 
second edition. The Lord of the Rings was, after all, begun in 1936, while the “awful rumour” of 
war was building; parts of it were sent in serial form to his son Christopher, serving in the Royal 
Air Force in South Africa; and it was finished in 1949, several years after the end of the war. It 
is understandable that these critics viewed the Ring as an allegory for the Bomb. But as Verlyn 
Flieger points out, “[t]o subject it to such a reading is to ignore chronology” (Great War 7); 
Tolkien’s work on Middle-earth actually began years earlier, during World War I. 

A few recent critical works examine this position more plausibly, focusing less on one-to- 
one correspondences between Tolkien’s work and real world events, and more on the broader 
picture. John A. Ellison, in his 1989 article “‘The Legendary War and the Real One’: The Lord 
of the Rings and the Climate of its Times” argues that the early success of the book was due to a 
readership “who had had the Second World War as a central part of their experience” and 
therefore “saw embodied the truth of their own experience” (20). But this is a logical fallacy, 
arguing from results back to causes. In truth, what Tolkien’s readers brought to the books had 
nothing to do with what he put in them; that his readers saw their own unique individual 
experiences mirrored in the books supports Tolkien’s own argument that allegory resides in the 
purposed dominion of the author and applicability in the freedom of the reader (LotR 1:7).To 
quote Flieger again, “[a] story need not be about a particular war in order to show its effects” 
(Great War 8). 

Tom Shippey clearly stated that he felt Tolkien belonged to a post-World War II group of 


writers in his 1993 article “Tolkien as a Post-War Writer,” but in his recent book Tolkien: Author 
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of the Century, he modifies this view somewhat and gives almost equal time to World War I 
influences. In the original article Shippey considered The Lord of the Rings as part of a group of 
post-World War II non-realistic works including The Lord of the Flies, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
Animal Farm, That Hideous Strength, and The Once and Future King. He felt that all of these 
works were similar in that they dealt with the question of evil and were marked by their authors’ 
war experiences. They stand apart from the mainstream of post-World War II literature because 
the authors chose the fantastic mode to communicate their themes. He particularly notes that 
these books “were all effectively or as regards their major impact post-World War II by 
publication date” ("Post-War" 85). He also sees their writing as in part a reaction to between- 
the-wars literature, dominated as it was by cynicism and a type of pacifism that believed more in 
the rejection of all forms of violence than in the active pursuit of peace. He expands on this 
theme in his recent book, Tolkien: Author of the Century, and calls the writers of these and a few 
selected other works “traumatized authors” °. 

Shippey raised the question in his article—which war influenced Tolkien the most? 
Chronologically, all of these works were published between 1945 and 1958. All of the authors 
lived through both World Wars, though only Tolkien and Lewis served in the first one; White 
was the only one never in active service during a war. As useful as it is to consider Tolkien 
among Shippey’s traumatized authors, the other authors in this group seem much more clearly 
influenced by World War II in terms of both their conclusions about the evil inherent in man and 
in their literary style*. But stylistically and thematically, as I will argue below, I think Tolkien 
was far more influenced by the First World War than by the Second. 

In Tolkien: Author of the Century, Shippey discusses Tolkien’s own dissection of the 


allegorical reading of The Lord of the Rings. Tolkien’s point in rejecting this reading was that a 
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true allegory should have a one-to-one correspondence with its subject, and this is emphatically 
not the case with The Lord of the Rings and World War II. But of course the “[h]ints of 
correspondence between our history and the history of Middle-earth are in fact fairly frequent,” 
as Shippey points out (Century 164). There is an echo of Neville Chamberlain’s “peace in our 
time” speech in Frodo saying “I wish it need not have happened in my time;” Gandalf 
emphasizes several times that the whole concept of appeasement must be rejected. The 
fortification of the Rammas Echor, the out-wall of Minas Tirith, is a reminder of the futility of 
the Maginot Line, which gave France a false sense of security against German invasion. 
Sauron’s offer to the armies assembled at the Gates of Moria is “in effect the creation of a 
demilitarized zone, with what one can only call Vichy status, which will pay war-reparations, 
and be governed by what one can again only call a Quisling” (Century 166). The situation in the 
Shire under Sharkey, despite Tolkien’s denials, does have a lot in common with the situation in 
England under the Socialist government of 1945-1950. Tolkien did not ignore world events and 
was capable of using parallels to them in Middle-earth where applicable, but the fact that a one- 


to-one correspondence does not exist shows that he was not creating an allegory. 


Characteristics of World War II Literature 

Apart from the chronology of its antecedents and the author’s own statements about the 
war’s lack of influence on the plot of his story, there are other reasons why The Lord of the Rings 
does not fit in with mainstream post-World War II writing. There is little if any evidence of any 
distinctively and clearly World War II influence on its themes or style.” 

Paul Fussell discusses the typical themes and characteristics of World War II literature in 


Wartime: Understanding and Behavior in the Second World War. One recurring theme is the 
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distrust of authority, traceable to three main causes: the prevalence of “blunders, accidents, and 
errors” (Wartime 26) by both military and civilian leaders; the use of propaganda and rumors by 
both sides in psychological warfare and on their own troops (Wartime 35-48); and the 
“ideological vacuum” (Wartime 129) resulting from both a lack of a clear meaning and purpose 
for fighting and from the “demoralizing ... repetition of the Great War within a generation” 
(Wartime 132). 

It should be remembered that the atrocities of the Holocaust are not what drew the United 
States into the war, and only assumed importance as a motivation in retrospect; the official 
reason for US entry into the war was retaliation for Pearl Harbor (Fussell, Wartime 138). While 
being under direct and sustained attack of course made the British troops more sure of their 
purpose than the Americans, still from both countries the reason the common soldier gave for 
fighting World War II was “to get home” (Fussell, Wartime 141). There was no romanticism to 
the beginning of World War II—no Rupert Brooke writing “[n]ow God be thanked who has 
matched us with His hour” (144). Fussell quotes Robert E. Sherwood’s remark that this was the 
first war “in which general disillusionment preceded the firing of the first shot.” (cited Fussell, 
Wartime 132). 

Tolkien rejects disillusionment as antithetical to his theory of courage, where the highest 
good is to go on without hope and the gravest sin is defeatism. There is notably little mistrust of 
authority among the allies in The Lord of the Rings, and this may be because blind obedience to 
orders is not expected by leaders like Aragorn, Faramir, and Théoden. Among the Riders of 
Rohan, in particular, warriors “surrender less of their independence to their superiors than we 
do” (Shippey, Century 96). Authority rightly held and fairly used is respected, not resented; 


there is no question that Aragorn, by virtue of his ancestry, experience, and demonstrated ability, 
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is competent to lead. Saruman’s authority as the duly appointed head of the White Council is not 
mistrusted, despite his odd behavior, until Gandalf reveals his treachery at the Council of Elrond. 
There is some evidence of resented authority on the Enemy’s side, however; for example, some 
of the Orcs express a desire to go someplace where there are “no big bosses” after the war (LotR 
2:347). But on the side of the Allies, even when a leader makes a questionable decision or rule, 
their followers may argue the decision but do not distrust the authority to make it. 

There are few “blunders, accidents, and errors” on the part of the Free Peoples. Perhaps 
the only examples are some of Denethor’s decisions, such as his insistence on pointlessly 
fortifying the Pelennor Wall (LotR 3:21, 89-90), which only serves to slow down the Rohirrim 
when they have to fight through the enemy forces who have taken it. The enemy does make 
some errors and enemy leaders are more feared than respected by their troops, but from what we 
as readers see, their troops do not seem to mistrust them or feel that they are poorly led. 

We see the enemy using psychological warfare in the way Sauron feeds false information 
to Denethor (LotR 3:132, 54) and shows the mithril mail and elven cloak to the allies at the Gates 
of Moria (LotR 3: 165), or the way Saruman lies to his allies the Dunlendings about how the men 
of Rohan would treat them if they were defeated (LotR 2:150). However, the allied leaders do 
not use any tactics like this on their own troops; there is too much mutual respect between the 
leader and the led. The closest approach to this might be in some of Denethor’s manipulations of 
Faramir, but this is part of his personal psychological war against his surviving son, and not a 
matter of Denethor’s policy towards his troops in general. 

There is also no ideological vacuum on the side of the allies—all know the reason why 
they are fighting, and understand the stakes. We see this in the conversation of Beregond (LotR 


3:37-39), who calls himself “a plain man of arms” but is exceedingly well-informed about the 
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causes and consequences of the war. There would have been no need of a series of “Why We 
Fight” movies among the Free Peoples (Fussell, Wartime 138). If there is any ideological 
vacuum in Middle-earth at all it is on the side of some of the human allies of Mordor, forced to 
fight in a war they don’t understand far from their own lands, and who in the aftermath of 
Sauron’s destruction “cast their weapons down and sued for mercy” (LotR 3:227). 

Another characteristically World War II theme is the conflict between the individual and 
the officially sanctioned uniformity and anonymity of the soldier. In contrast to the poetry of the 
Great War, poems of World War II typically do not name or describe individuals; they speak of 
“The Ball Turret Gunner” (Randall Jarrell, cited Fussell, Wartime 67) or the nameless pilot and 
observer of ““When a Beau Goes In” (Gavin Ewart, cited Fussell, Wartime 140). Jean Cocteau 
called it “the conspiracy of the plural against the singular” (cited Fussell, Wartime 69). The war 
was intolerant of “individualistic performances” (Fussell, Wartime 74); this was the war in which 
G.I. Joe became the generic term for the American soldier. 

But in Middle-earth, even common soldiers among the allies are not anonymous; 
consider the lists of the dead of Rohan, for example (LotR 3:124-5), or of the Hobbits killed in 
the Scouring of the Shire. Aragorn is mindful of individual variation in capabilities and bravery 
when he provides some troops with the option of retaking Cair Andros instead of going to the 
Gates of Moria (LotR 3: 162). Individual performance is highly important and can turn the tide 
of a battle, the prime example being Eowyn conquering the Ringwraith. We even witness 
individuality among the enemy’s troops, in Sam’s brief meditation on the dead Southron in 
Ithilien (LotR 2 :269), and in the portrayal of some of the orcs of Isengard and Minas Morgul. 


But in general, we see Saruman and Sauron treating their troops as faceless interchangeable 
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parts; think of the seething masses hoisting ladders at Helm’s Deep, or wielding Grond at the 
gates of Minas Tirith. 

Typically, the English-language literature of World War II was also far more hetero- 
erotic than that of the Great War. This was no longer an exclusively male world, with an officer 
class drawn from the even more exclusively male world of the British public school system. 
World War II literature is far more concerned with heterosexual sex than with homoerotic 
friendship, and there is an unfortunate corresponding coarsening of language and response 
(Fussell, Wartime 148) and increasing use of obscenity (Wartime 92). This was also a more 
secular war (Wartime 51), in spite of the chaplain corps and pocket-sized New Testaments. 
Fussell notes that by the time of the Second World War, The Pilgrim's Progress, familiar to both 
the highly educated officer class and the Other Ranks in World War I, “is almost never invoked, 
let alone read” (Wartime 232). 

The emphasis is on male friendship rather than romantic male-female relationships 
throughout The Lord of the Rings; although romance is not entirely neglected, it is the 
friendships, particularly that of Sam and Frodo, that are at the center of the story. And it would 
be difficult to find a coarsening of response or casual use of obscenity anywhere in the work, 
particularly on the part of the allies. Even the orcs seem rather restrained. Interestingly, there is 
no overt sexual obscenity in any of the evil Tolkien depicts. The closest thing we see to this is a 
bare hint at Wormtongue’s lust for Eowyn (LotR 2:124).° 

The Lord of the Rings is most emphatically not a secular work; its underlying themes are 
deeply religious. But enough has been written on this elsewhere, and particularly in Tolkien’s 
own letters, that I will only mention that the lack of any overt religious practice can make it seem 


thoroughly secular if read shallowly, and therefore more typical of World War II than World 
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War I. But it takes very little effort to read below this surface, and a reader who misses this the 


first time is not likely to pass over it again. 


Tolkien’s Personal Life as Influence 

Tolkien’s perspective as a veteran, as a “traumatized author” in Shippey’s phrase, give 
him an outlook on World War II not shared by most of the young men and women Just enlisting. 
A veteran’s point of view may be seen in The Hobbit, in Bilbo’s comment after the Battle of Five 
Armies: ”Victory after all I suppose! ...Well, it seems a very gloomy business” (Hobbit 299). 
However, the outbreak of a second global war in his lifetime added another level to his writing of 
The Lord of the Rings. We can see some of his insights on the retrospective futility of World 
War I in a speech by Elrond, who remembers the last great battle with Sauron and the years 
between the wars: “Sauron was diminished, but not destroyed. His Ring was lost but not 
unmade. The Dark Tower was broken, but its foundations were not removed” (LotR 1:257). 

And in Frodo’s plaintive yearning “I wish it need not have happened in my time” (LotR 1:60) is 
an echo of Tolkien’s own feeling of darkening horizons. 

But there is an aspect of The Lord of the Rings that sets it apart from Tolkien’s pre-war 
writing and shows the influence of World War II in a somewhat unexpected way. During this 
war, Tolkien was not just a veteran and a participant in homeland defense efforts, but also the 
parent of two combatants. Michael became an anti-aircraft gunner and saw active duty 
defending aerodromes in Britain and France. Christopher joined the Royal Air Force and was 
sent to South Africa to train as a fighter pilot. Tolkien’s eldest son John, though not in the armed 
forces, was training for the priesthood in Rome and had to be evacuated from Italy shortly before 


the war broke out (Carpenter 193; Tolkien and Tolkien 70-71). It gave Tolkien an additional 
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perspective on war to explore in his writing. It was not World War IJ itself, but the new personal 
experience of being a parent of grown children in active military service that gives his writing on 
war an added poignancy. 

In his letters to Christopher in South Africa, what could have been more natural than to 
think back on his own war experiences”? In his letter of 18 April 1944 (71-73), Tolkien 
compares Christopher’s situation in the Royal Air Force to his own in the trenches of World War 
I, and comments on the multiplication of stupidity in wartime. He hopes that the experience will 
prove useful for Christopher in the future, as his did. “May you, too, escape—strengthened,” he 
writes (77). All of his letters to Christopher are full of a tender concern for his physical and 
spiritual safety and a longing to be able to share his danger. 

How does this theme work out in Tolkien’s fiction? In the pre-War Hobbit, there are no 
actual parent-child pairs. The closest relatives are Thorin and his nephews, Fili and Kili. 
Gandalf may be parent-like, but he is never really worried about Bilbo in the same way he is 
concerned for Frodo’s safety in The Lord of the Rings. There was no global war going on, and 
the thought of his own children ever serving in the military was probably not uppermost in 
Tolkien’s mind. The Shire is a peaceful, post-war country—“[s]words in these parts are mostly 
blunt, and axes are used for trees, and shields as cradles or dish-covers” (Hobbit 30), and 
children never seem to die before their parents. 

However, there are many parent/child pairs in The Lord of the Rings, and Tolkien 
explores a variety of parental reactions to the risks their children run in war. Consciously or not, 
Tolkien may have been examining all the ramifications of his possible reactions to what could 
happen to Michael and Christopher, and what might have happened to Priscilla if she could have 


served, or to John if he hadn’t left Rome in time. 
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Fittingly, the first parent/child pair we encounter is Bilbo Baggins and his adopted heir 
Frodo. He is troubled to learn of the danger he put Frodo in by giving him the Ring: “I am sorry: 
sorry you have come in for this burden: sorry about everything” (LotR 1:244). Gandalf says of 
Bilbo that he “would never have passed on to you anything that he thought would be a danger” 
(LotR 1:56). He tries to take on the quest himself during the Council of Elrond (LotR 1:283), and 
gives Frodo his sword Sting and his mithril coat to keep him safe. When Frodo later learns that 
his mail coat is worth the price of the Shire, he “felt no doubt that Bilbo knew quite well” what a 
“kingly gift” this was (LotR 1:330). In Bilbo we see a parent figure with a deep concern for his 
child, willing to take the danger of his task on himself if only it were possible. It is similar to the 
feelings Tolkien expresses in his letters to Christopher and Michael: “If only I could do 
something active!” (Tolkien, Carpenter and Tolkien 55). 

Among the hobbits we also have a few glimpses of the relationship between Ham 
Gamgee and his youngest son Sam. He’s a bit puzzled by Sam’s appetite for Bilbo’s tales and 
interest in the wider world: “Mr. Bilbo has learned him his letters—meaning no harm, mark you, 
and I hope no harm will come of it” (LotR 1:32). In the Emyn Muil, when Sam chastises himself 
for forgetting the rope in his pack, he recalls his Gaffer calling him “nowt but a ninnyhammer” 
(LotR 2:214). But Sam thinks of his father’s teasing with fondness at the Black Gate: 

My word, but the Gaffer would have a thing or two to say, if he saw me now!... 
But now I don’t suppose I’ll ever see the old fellow again. He’ll miss his chance 
of I told ‘ee so, Sam: more’s the pity. He could go on telling me as long as he’d 
got breath, if only I could see his old face again.(LotR 2:245) 

Upon their return to the Shire, the Gaffer asks Frodo if “my Sam’s behaved hisself and 


given satisfaction”, and though he seems pleased, he still “don’t hold with wearing ironmongery, 
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whether it wears well or no” (LotR 3:293-4). This seems a very typical hobbit father-son 
relationship, given their tendency to use light words and “say less than they mean”, even when “a 
jest is out of place’ (LotR 3:146). Yet there is a depth of feeling here; Sam’s vision of his father 
in Galadriel’s mirror is a powerful temptation to abandon his quest. 

Parents in wartime worry about their other children as well as their sons or daughters on 
the front line. One of the most tragic parent/child pairs is Elrond and Arwen, though Arwen was 
never in physical danger. As Tolkien said of him in Appendix A, “For Elrond ... all chances of 
the War of the Ring were fraught with sorrow” (LotR 3:315). Even if the war were won and his 
sons Elladan and Elrohir survived unscathed, victory for the Free Peoples would mean the end of 
the Third Age and of the power of the three elven rings, and the departure of the Elves from 
Middle-earth. Worst of all it would mean separation forever from his daughter Arwen, her fate 
tied to Aragorn’s by their marriage: “[b]itter was their parting that should endure beyond the 
ends of the world” (LotR 3:256). 

Little is said about King Théoden’s relationship with his son Théodred, although when 
Gandalf and his companions come to Edoras five days after his death, he is bowed with grief: 
“The young perish and the old linger, withering” (LotR 2:121). He had long before adopted his 
sister Théodwyn’s children when they were orphaned (LotR 3:351), and after Gandalf’s healing 
transfers his trust to his heir Eomer. He also acts as a father to Merry “for a little while” (LotR 
3:51). 

While he regards Eomer as equal to his other captains in maturity and courage and never 
urges him to caution, he tries to prevent both Eowyn and Merry from following him to battle. He 
does not want his warriors to be burdened by worrying about women and children in combat, 


although shieldmaidens are not unknown among the Rohirrim, and very young men participated 
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in the defense of Helm’s Deep. Merry of course is not a child and is ashamed to think of staying 
behind (LotR 3:75), and Eowyn bitterly resents the traditional role she in which she is 
imprisoned. In spite of his age, Théoden tries to shelter his dependents by going into battle 
himself, but both are inspired by love and loyalty to follow in spite of his orders, and are the last 
to stand by him when the Nazgil attacks. This is a father who wants to protect the children he 
sees as weaker than himself, in spite of their own desires, but who admits the right and duty of 
his grown sons to risk themselves honorably in battle. 

The parent/child relationship most deeply explored and most difficult is that between 
Denethor and his sons Boromir and Faramir®. Denethor is bitterly jealous of any influence over 
his sons except his own, wanting to keep control of them. Although he loves both sons, he also 
has a marked preference for one of them, and it was this preference that sent Boromir on the fatal 
journey that ended at Parth Galen. Denethor knew of Boromir’s ambitious nature and how he 
chafed at being heir to a Steward and not a King, but still he “loved him greatly: too much 
perhaps; and the more so because they were unlike” (LotR 3:25). Gandalf has to warn him to “be 
not unjust in your grief” (LotR 3:27) when he cries out that Faramir should have gone on the 
journey instead; he has to learn that the responsibility is his, and eventually understands that he 
mixed this cup of bitterness himself (LotR 3:86). 

In Denethor we see the frustration of a parent who loses control over his children as they 
grow up. He accuses Faramir unjustly of disloyalty: “[Mithrandir] has long had your heart in his 
keeping” (LotR 3:85). Yet he cannot admit that Boromir might have turned from him if he had 
taken the Ring: ““‘[Boromir] would not have squandered what fortune gave. He would have 
brought me a mighty gift ... I who was his father say that he would have brought it to me” (LotR 


3:86). Faramir, as Tolkien wrote in a letter, was “daunted” by his father’s personality and rank, 
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and was “‘accustomed to giving way and not giving his own opinions air” (Tolkien, Carpenter 
and Tolkien 323). 

Survivor guilt drives both Denethor and Faramir; it leads Denethor to expect Faramir to 
do the work of two, and Faramir to follow his orders in spite of his better judgment. Denethor 
tries to displace his guilt by blaming Faramir. But when Faramir is wounded and lies near death, 
he is broken by remorse: “I sent my son forth, unthanked, unblessed, out into needless peril...” 
(LotR 3:97). Still his pride keeps him from bending, and he declares that if he cannot have all 
things as he desires them, with a son who does not listen to wizards to follow him as Steward, 
then he will have nothing. 

Denethor embodies the horrible dilemma of the parent who loses one child to war—how 
can he face the guilt of having allowed him to go into danger, and how can he comfort his 
surviving children, who are also grieving? A basic definition of survivor guilt states that 
“bereaved parents often withdraw to extremes”, and “survivor guilt may interfere with grieving 
and is often at the kernel of unresolved grief and depression” (Valent); in Denethor’s case his 
inability to resolve these problems, coupled with despair over what he sees as Sauron’s 


inevitable victory, leads to madness and suicide’. 


Conclusion 

Tolkien cannot really be considered a typical writer of either post-war period—he lacks 
the ironic response of the post-World War I writer and the disillusionment and secularity of the 
post-World War II writer. He moved beyond irony and disillusionment to mythologize his war 


experiences and create a more universally applicable story. 
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While the themes with which he is most consistently engaged are those of World War I, 
he did not ignore the Second World War, and in reality there are a number of World War II 
events with Middle-earth parallels. The fact that Tolkien was living through the second global 
war in his lifetime, after the futility of The War to End All Wars, is echoed in the melancholy of 
the long-lived Elves, who have “through ages of the world ... fought the long defeat” (LotR 
1:372). One of the most interesting influences of World War II on The Lord of the Rings, 
however, was Tolkien’s newly added perspective on war as the parent of two sons in the armed 
forces. In keeping with his Northern theory of courage, the sympathetic fathers'® in The Lord of 
the Rings reject despair, but they still can’t help wishing they could protect their children from 


the risks of war. 


Endnotes 

' See my forthcoming article in Mythlore, “The Great War and Tolkien’s Memory: World War I 
Themes in The Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings.” 

* Ellison’s most interesting passage, on the “odd but diverting impression of amateurishness 
pervading much of The Fellowship of the Ring” (18), could as easily apply to the early stages of 
Britain’s involvement in WORLD WAR [as to the so-called “Phoney War’ before Churchill 
became prime minister. Gandalf tells Frodo he is lucky to be alive, after “‘all the absurd things” 
he did after leaving home. The younger hobbits especially have no idea of the scope of events 
they are soon to be involved in, finding the whole thing, as Paul Fussell says of the British in 
1914, “strenuous but entertaining” (Great War 25). It was only after the start of the Battle of the 
Somme that “the innocent army fully attained the knowledge of good and evil” (Great War 29); 


it could be argued that it is only after Gandalf falls in Moria that Merry and Pippin begin to 
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understand the stakes, and only after their capture by Orcs that they are compelled to a mature 
understanding of their own danger. But this is true of almost any war, not just the two World 
Wars; the early stages are usually marked by tentativeness and blundering, and Ellison’s 
arguments do more to show the applicability of Tolkien’s work to war in general than to any 
particular war. 

> One might add Mervyn Peake to Shippey’s list. Much of the first volume of the Gormenghast 
trilogy was written during Peake’s service in World War II, during his recovery from a nervous 
breakdown. Steerpike is a chilling portrait of evil, reminiscent of Richard II or Iago. Another 
candidate is Anthony Burgess, who served in the Royal Army Medical Corps in World War II 
and wrote A Clockwork Orange. 

* T. H. White may come closest to Tolkien’s style and medievalism, but his dark pessimism 
about homo ferox and the centrality of sex to the whole Matter of Britain in the later parts of the 
story mark The Once and Future King as more influenced by the Second World War. 

> ‘If there is one piece of writing by Tolkien that exhibits a strong World War II influence, it is 
the short story “Leaf by Niggle.” The work was originally written just before the war began and 
read aloud to the Inklings in early 1940, and as Sebastian Knowles writes in A Purgatorial 
Flame, it “is thus a product of the pre-war twilight, the purgatorial period after Munich and 
before the fall of France” (135). Tolkien was stalled in his writing of The Lord of the Rings. He 
had been unwell, and the state of the world was depressing: “the war had arisen to darken all 
horizons” (cited Knowles 136). As Knowles points out, “That Niggle’s purgatory is a response 
to war has gone unnoticed in Inklings criticism mainly because critics are looking for the war in 
the wrong place. The most common snare is to perceive The Lord of the Rings as an allegory of 


war’(136).His excellent chapter on Tolkien is well worth reading. 
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° It is possible to read Shelob’s attack on Frodo and Sam sexually, as the attempted female rape 
of male victims (see Craig), but because of the way Tolkien handles this sequence it actually 
takes a conscious effort to detach this scene from its surroundings and read it this way. It would 
not have been Tolkien’s intent to have it interpreted in this manner at all. 

’ Tolkien even admits a nostalgic desire to revisit the trenches and roads of northern France, the 
scene of his World War I service (Tolkien, Carpenter and Tolkien 111). 

* There are more references to this family in Tolkien’s Letters, and especially to Denethor and 
Faramir, than to any other parent/child pair. 

” There are other examples of parent-child pairs in The Lord of the Rings. Bergil, the son of the 
soldier Beregond, is one of the few children allowed to stay in Minis Tirith after the evacuation 
of the civilians. Thingol and his daughter Luthien are mentioned several times, particularly in a 
song sung by Aragorn. The Ents often seem to stand in a parental relationship to some of the 
more Ent-like trees. These and other less obvious parent/child bonds are worthy of further 
investigation. 

'0 What of the mothers? The mothers of Frodo, Sam, Arwen, Théodred, Eomer and Eowyn, 
Boromir and Faramir, are no longer living at the time of this story. Gilraen, mother of Aragorn, 


is mentioned very briefly in Appendix A. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS FROM CONTRARIES: THE ASSIMILATION 
OF WILLIAM BLAKE’S PSYCHOLOGY WITHIN STAR TREK: 
THE NEXT GENERATION’S DATA 


Jennifer M. Santos 


“Blake’s books are useful now as explorations of the same problems we have, somewhat related to 
the revolutionary fervor of the sixties in America and a subsequent so-called “disillusionment.” 


—Allen Ginsberg, “Your Reason and Blake’s System” 


The disillusionment identified by Ginsberg that inspired and compelled Blake’s vision 
two centuries ago also inspired Gene Roddenberry’s universe of Star Trek: The Next Generation 
(as well as the original series and other subsequent spin-offs), in which Roddenberry responds to 
disillusionment with a certain type of social utopia that remains valuable because it “has shown 
us everything from unity to alienation, from prejudice to acceptance, from passivity to predation, 
and from logic to emotion” (Pilkington 65). Critics, commentators, and viewers at some point 
observe that in the fictional world of Star Trek and Star Trek: The Next Generation (TING), 
poverty and hunger have been eliminated.’ Likewise, colleagues, friends, and fans marvel at 
Roddenberry’s sincerity when he makes statements such as: “The human race is a remarkable 
creature, one with great potential, and I hope that Star Trek has helped show us what we can be if 
we believe in our abilities” (Journey’s End: The Saga of Star Trek: The Next Generation). 

Through the humanoid characters of TVG, Roddenberry presents a psychological image 
of “what we can be” that exhibits the balance among different aspects of the psyche (as opposed 
to privileging any one aspect) advocated by William Blake during the British Romantic era. By 
examining the character of Data and his evolutionary growth, especially in the episode entitled 


“Birthright I,” the appropriation of Blake by popular culture again shows the prophetic nature of 
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Blake’s visions and the extensive range of his influence. Ultimately, TNG appropriates Blake’s 
argument for the necessary psychological balance among four key aspects of the individual 
psyche: reason, imagination, emotion, and sensation. In doing so, the vast and overarching 
influence of Blake’s work transcends the more common popular appropriations of “the 
dangerous Blake” and the Blake of counter culture, thus re-deploying the positive potential of 
Blake’s prophecy and showing the “poet-prophet’s” continued relevance for a technologically 
besieged twenty-first century. 

A major theme in much of Blake’s work, especially in The Four Zoas, includes the 
necessity of balance in the human psyche among four aspects, or Eternals. Ginsberg provides a 
concise overview: “The division of Blake’s final system is relatively simple. There’s the body, 
Tharmas; there’s emotion in the body, Luvah; there’s imagination, Urthona; and there’s reason, 
Urizen. Blake’s basic conception is that if any single one of them ‘takes over,’ like Urizen ... 
then all four parts of the entire human universe fall out of balance and that imbalance creates war 
and chaos” (280-281). To avoid “war and chaos,” Blake conceptualizes a compass design. This 
design juxtaposes Urizen (reason) with Urthona (imagination) in the north and south 
respectively, while the Luvah (emotion) occupies the west in juxtaposition with Tharmas (bodily 
sensation) in the east. By composing two intersecting sets of contraries (with opposing 
contraries within each set), Blake instructs the reader in the appropriate balance of the psyche. In 
Blake and Goethe: Psychology, Ontology, and Imagination, Martin Bidney observes that “Blake 
is more self-consciously the mental map-maker; he calls his poem The Four Zoas, and he assigns 
to each Zoa, each immortal power in the mental cosmos, a specific compass point on the map of 


Everyman’s mental world” (101). 
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Blake assigns each psychological aspect a point on the “mental map” in an extension of 
the thesis statement of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (MHH): “Without Contraries is no 
Progression.” While the additional contraries in The Four Zoas address the psyche in a more 
complete manner than the twofold structure of previous works, the thesis remains the same in 
that the contraries must retain their equal status within the human individual in order for that 
individual to evolve mentally: each state must receive co-presence. Likewise, the loss of balance 
exhibited in The [First] Book of Urizen and the need to regain that balance receives a primary 
position in the more complex structure of The Four Zoas. Both texts create polarities that should 
operate together but that fail to do so. Alienation and fragmentation result, manifesting 
themselves as “All the faculties of man war against each other: Los, Orc, Tharmas, and Urizen 
wage an internecine slaughter; the very fruit trees and animals join in the battle” (Bidney 188- 
189). In this chaos, reintegration proves the only method of eliminating the resulting alienation 
and fragmentation. To balance reason with a contrary that allows for progression, Blake 
proposes stimulating and reintegrating imagination, which assumes a place of primacy in Blake’s 
psychological conception. 

The problem of an unbalanced psyche that concerned Blake over 600 years earlier 
remains relevant in the future universe setting of 7NG, as exemplified by the inclusion of Data. 
Spock represents the basis for Data’s character in TNG; Data’s character expands notions of 
psychological constructions (and, in many ways, Data’s character inverts Spock’s character). 
While Spock seeks to repress emotion and attempts to rely solely upon logic (a form of reason), 
Data, an android, ostensibly lacks emotions and often receives comparisons to Pinocchio, the 
wooden puppet who wanted to be a real boy, and the Tin Man, who lacked a heart. In the first 


episode of TNG, “Encounter at Farpoint I,” Dr. Leonard “Bones” McCoy tours the Enterprise-D 
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with Data, whom he compares to Spock in his use of logic. Likewise, in Race in Space, Micheal 
C. Pounds points to the association of Data’s character, and his name, with Spock and with logic 
itself: “in attaching a name to a character that is synonymous with facts, information, and 
statistics, this series reduces experience of reality to empirical confirmation (that which can be 
observed, confirmed experimental, or calculated). That earlier character’s [Spock’s] penchant 
for logic and order and his desire to escape human emotions come to completion in Lieutenant 
Data” (106). The Urizenic reality described by Pounds emphasizes one aspect of Data’s 
character and excludes his progression from “Encounter at Farpoint” to “All Good Things...” 
(and even beyond the television series by virtue of the subsequent TNG films). Reducing reality 
to the realm of the rational illustrates the inadequacy of such a reality and negates the importance 
of contraries, as given by Blake’s thesis statement in MHH: “Without Contraries is No 
Progression.” Even Data, the “mechanical man,” recognizes the emptiness associated with pure 
reason and, in fact, endeavors to be human via the creative imagination and emotion as 
exemplified by his attempts to paint, act, produce music, and write poetry, etc.” 

As an android, Data has extraordinary mental and physical abilities, yet his superiority in 
these aspects fails to satisfy him: fully realized humanity remains his ultimate goal.’ Perhaps 
Rhonda Wilcox more accurately describes the paradox of Data in “Dating Data: Miscegenation 
in Star Trek: The Next Generation:” “Spock represses his human emotions; Data searches for 
emotions he does not have. Both are musicians—Spock plays a Vulcan lyre, Data a violin— 
following an art that is theoretically mathematical but essentially emotional. Their quests to 
discover the proper role for emotion are inextricably tied to their quests for self-discovery” (71- 
72). Like Blake’s warring Zoas, Spock and Data struggle within themselves due to a conflict 


between reason and emotion. 
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Because Data desires to be human, he engages in activities meant to instruct and draw out 
the unique qualities of emotion and imagination, with more technical success than emotional or 
imaginative success. During a poetry reading in the episode “Schisms,” Data shares “Ode to 
Spot,” which accurately captures the absent creative imagination (although Data does compare 
his poem to those of late British Romantic John Keats): 

Felis Cattus, 

Is your taxonomic nomenclature, 

An endothermic quadruped carnivorous by nature? 
Your visual, olfactory and auditory senses 

Contribute to your hunting skills, and natural defenses. 

After six more stanzas, the audience gratefully greets the end of this reading. Geordi 
gently informs Data that his poetry was “very well constructed...a virtual tribute to form. [...] 
Your poems were clever, and your haiku was clever, and your sonnet was...clever. But did it 
evoke an emotional response? Well, to be honest, no” (“Schisms”). Only the creative 
imagination, by virtue of extending beyond the correct technical form, enables the invention of 
emotionally evocative art. 

Just as Blake demonstrates the potential for reintegration and progression, the creators of 
TNG convey potential for progression in Data’s character. Although most of Data’s attempts to 
create tangible emotional and imaginative products fail, painting establishes the promise of 
progress. Michael Okuda observes that, “[a]lthough Data’s initial efforts at painting were 
relatively mechanistic because he was concentrating on the technique of painting, he eventually 


gained an awareness of the artistry involved as he became more comfortable with his own 
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humanity” (344). Data’s painting becomes increasingly artistic as he leaves the realm of 
imitation and approaches an embryonic state of imagination, invention, and emotion. 

Data’s potential for evolutionary growth exists not only in the tangible manifestations of 
art but also in his creation of a daughter, Lal. The very act of creating implies an imaginative 
impulse. Likewise, he encourages the same in his progeny by allowing it to choose its gender 
and species.* Wilcox extends this thought as she observes: “Though Data has declared on 
repeated occasions that he has no feelings, he the being named for facts, chooses to name his 
child ‘Lal’—the Hindi word for ‘Beloved’” (76).° Lal’s creation serves as a pivotal point in 
presenting Data’s capacity for progression: she develops human emotions. Wilcox reads this 
advance as indicative of Lal’s humanity, using the empathic Counselor Deanna Troi as a 
barometer of humanity: “The onset of emotion—certified by Troi, who can sense others’ 
emotions—means that Lal has combined within herself the human and the android” (77). While 
the use of Counselor Troi as evidence seems problematic (some humanoid life-forms process 
emotion differently and consequently fail to appear on Troi’s emotional radar), the essence of 
Wilcox’s statement carries weight: Lal evolves to the point in which she can experience 
emotions. Although this results in death, or “total systems failure,” for Lal, the possibilities for 
Data’s character greatly enlarge (“The Offspring”). If emotion were not a potential for Data, he 
likely could not have created an offspring with that capacity. 

Several more years pass before the full extent of Data’s potential for evolutionary 
progress manifests itself in an episode entitled “Birthright I,” during which Data assists in an 
experiment where he receives an accidental plasma shock and is shut down. While his systems 
are offline, Data experiences a dream that unveils his imaginative potential and provides 


astoundingly specific references to the works of William Blake. The Urizenic reality in which he 


FAW: 


formerly lived gives way to an expanded concept of the universe. In reference to Blake’s 
philosophy, Frederick Sontag declares that “the narrow perspective of our vision can be cured, 
but only by the imaginative individual” (36). Imagination enters the equation, and for Data, 
imagination contributes to his quest to be more human, broadening the necessarily narrow 
Urizenic perspective. “Birthright I” exemplifies the climax of the possibilities of the Blakean 
psychological scheme: an android achieves the ability to dream. 

The development of Data’s ability to dream closely follows the development of Blake’s 
own style. Discussing The Four Zoas, S. Foster Damon theorizes that “Perhaps Blake’s greatest 
contribution to literary methods occurs in this poem: his invention of the dream technique. [...] It 
permits the tangling of many threads, abrupt changes of subject, recurrent repetitions, obscure 
cross references, sudden intrusions, even out-and-out contradictions. [...] But this technique is 
closest to our deeper mental processes, and it was Blake’s ideal—complete freedom of the 
imagination” (143). In Blake’s work, the importance of dreaming manifests itself in the structure 
of The Four Zoas. June Singer emphasizes this point: “Blake uses the schema of the nine night 
dreams, since dreams in analytical psychology provide the key to understanding the unconscious 
process” (Blake 212). Dreaming serves as the vehicle in which the warring aspects of the psyche 
explore their positions in the universe. 

Data likewise invokes imagination to explore his psychological makeup through a dream. 
The initial version begins in the corridors of the Enterprise, with a maze-like aura. As he 
tentatively wanders the ship, encountering intersections and doors, the sound of metal striking 
metal directs Data through a specific door where he encounters a younger version of his father- 
creator, Dr. Noonien Soong, acting as a blacksmith. Awakened prematurely, Data consults 


several of his friends as to the meaning of his unfinished dream. After attempting, but failing, to 
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understand the significance of the dream, Data pays a visit to Captain Jean-Luc Picard, who 
encourages him to explore his psyche via Data’s “culture of one.” Data acts on Picard’s advice 
in a Blakean fashion: he turns to his form of artistic expression—painting. Producing images of 
a hand, the blacksmith, a hammer, the act of hammering, smoke, a bird’s wing, a bird, and an 
anvil, the creative process enables Data to imagine unseen aspects of the dream. Hence, Data 
taps into his inner psychological construction via an imaginative process. 

Following this frenzied production of a series of images, many not existing in the initial 
version of the dream, Data decides to recreate the experiment, voluntarily re-entering the realm 
of imagination. Again Data appears in the corridors of the Enterprise and follows the sound of 
hammering to the workshop of the young Dr. Soong. This time, Soong shows Data the bird’s 
wing he has crafted and then dips it into a bucket of water, creating the smoke Data painted prior 
to this experience. The wing then turns into an entire bird that flies down the corridors to the 
bridge of the Enterprise, where Data again encounters Dr. Soong. Each image in this dream 
represents a portion of Data’s unconscious mind, manifesting itself imaginatively in accordance 
with Blake’s symbolism.° 

Stanley Gardner’s /nfinity on the Anvil explores the nature of Blake’s symbolism, arguing 
that Blake “directed [his poetic symbolism] unerringly...Blake’s symbolism is directly related to 
his imaginative development...” (1, 10). The connection between symbols and imaginative 
development manifests most obviously in the realm of dreams. Likewise, the writers of TNG 
deploy some of the most important Blakean symbols in Data’s dream, especially the hammer, the 
blacksmith, and the bird. Singer proposes that in Blake’s work “[e]very act of manipulation of 
the materials at hand was infused with an awareness of the need for a tangible vehicle to carry 


ideas and concepts” (Unholy 40). Roddenberry and his team are likewise known for their 
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intricate and complex plots that interrelate to one another while simultaneously interweaving key 
ideas through the most appropriate vehicles. In demonstrating the need for psychological 
balance, Blakean symbolism serves as the most appropriate vehicle. 

In the Blakean conception, the hammer and the act of hammering are closely associated 
with the figure of the blacksmith and represent creation and the act of creating. The hammer and 
the act of hammering operate symbolically as the instruments of the creative imagination, since 
the blacksmith functions as the agent of creative genius.’ Similarly, the smoke, the hand, and the 
anvil are all related to the symbolic act of creating. Urthona-Los, Blake’s representative of 
imagination, “is a blacksmith, constantly occupied with creating forms” (Damon 426). By 
placing Data’s father-creator in the role of the blacksmith, the writers accomplish more than just 
an imitation of Blake: they show the continued problem of reliance on Urizen and propose the 
importance of imagination for all individuals, who must be aspiring creators to truly live. The 
writers also posit Dr. Soong’s imagination as not just responding to, but also anticipating, future 
possibilities that would be unattainable without Data’s progression towards humanity. 

Data himself develops the ability to create: he imaginatively re-creates Dr. Soong as a 
young man to further explore his own humanity.* During “Birthright I,” Worf declares that 
“Your father is a part of you...always. Learning about him teaches you about yourself.” 
Although Data’s dream remains part of a “program” created by Dr. Soong, the father-creator’s 
desire to endow Data with imagination brings to light Data’s previous and ongoing desire to be 
human within his programming. Arguably, an individual trapped in the Urizenic realm with no 
potential for growth would be unable to desire humanity. This notion gains emphasis from the 
bird, which symbolizes imagination as enabling freedom: most birds are not confined to the 


ground, but instead soar in the clouds (especially in Blake’s work). Soong reinforces the 
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connection between Data and the bird when he whispers, “Data, you are the bird” (“Birthright 
I’). Just as Soong encourages Data to adopt these underlying meanings inherent in the bird 
imagery, these same meanings derive from Blake’s use of bird imagery. 

The direction of the bird’s flight is also significant in Blake’s work, as noted by Rodney 
M. Baine in The Scattered Portions: William Blake’s Biological Symbolism. In TNG, the bird 
leads Data to the bridge of the Enterprise, which arguably symbolizes the mind, since essential 
functions stem from the command center. Hence, the setting indicates a new stage of 
development that transcends Data’s bewilderment after the initial, prematurely ended dream. 
After the dream fragment (as opposed to the longer version experienced subsequently), he 
repeats that “no rational explanation” exists for the event, and when Bashir speculates that he 
may have experienced a dream or a hallucination, Data replies, “I am not capable of either of 
those functions” (“Birthright I’). The Data who speaks these lines resides in a Urizenic world. 
The continuation of the dream teaches Data that rational explanations are only one source of 
understanding, and an incomplete source at that. The Data who emerges from the dream 
embodies Singer’s characterization of The Four Zoas: “to experience the conflict of the 
contraries, and in that same moment to transcend that conflict” (Blake 209). While reason has 
been a part of Data since his creation, the competing contrary of imagination has found a place in 
his mind. As Soong informs us that he doubted whether or not Data would “develop the 
cognitive abilities to make it this far,” yet Data’s cognitive abilities are switched “off” during the 
dreams (“Birthright I’). Hence, the contraries receive co-presence and, if only for a brief time, 
provide the dynamic interaction necessary to achieve an embryonic state of balance that provides 


the potential for future progressions. 
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For Blake, progress included the seminal concept of subverting the idea of reason as 
sacred. TNG, especially the character of Data, asserts this same proposition, as seen in Data’s 
wonder during and after the dream. Soong’s hopeful message of imaginative possibilities 
similarly subverts the sacred nature of reason, as he emphasizes the importance of dreaming: 
“Just dream, Data, dream” (“Birthright I’). In this manner, 7VG embodies the idea that 
“Imagination, you might say, was for him the final human achievement” (Sontag ix). Although 
the “him” refers to Blake in its proper context, it also aptly describes Data by virtue of the fact 
that imagination allows for his progression. Imagination diffuses the primacy of reason, 
balancing the psyche and providing a well-rounded sense of self.” 

In the words of the father-creator, Data has “crossed over the threshold of being a 
collection of circuits and subprocessors and [has] started a wonderful journey’; this journey is 
likened to an “empty sky,” where the possibilities that await Data are infinite (“Birthright I’). 
For both Blake and 7NG, it is not man’s rational mind that explores the universe—instead, it is 
humanity’s imagination of what is possible that enables exploration and discovery, which are 
significant parts of humanity in both Blakean and science fiction texts. As such, Data’s 
assimilation of Blakean symbolism and concepts demonstrates that Blakean ideas of a balanced 
psyche, specifically the role of imaginative ability, are necessary to understanding Data as a 


microcosm of humanity and TNG’s efforts to present the possibilities of, “what we can be.” 


Endnotes 
' Much scholarship on the various versions of Star Trek focuses on racism and stereotyping. 
While there exists some validity to these approaches, it is important to remember that the twenty- 


fourth-century utopia was created for a twentieth-century audience, and that audience projects 
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their own culture knowledge onto a form not intended to hold such criticism. Perhaps the 
strongest argument for the utopian nature of Star Trek comes from Whoopi Goldberg, who as a 
child saw a black woman on television. The show was Star Trek, and the woman was Uhura, the 
communications officer of the original Enterprise. Goldberg recalls her surprise at seeing a 
black woman in a role of power and realized then that she could do whatever she desired. 
(Journey’s End: The Saga of Star Trek: The Next Generation). Also, other scholarship 
recognizes the utopian nature of Star Trek: Ott and Aoki acknowledge “the show’s utopian 
rhetoric of the future” even while discussing its flaws (393). They define utopian texts as 
follows: “In selectively revising society, utopian texts reduce the sum of social ills to a 
represented few, suggesting to readers both what is ‘right’ as well as what is ‘wrong’ with 
society” (395). 

* Because, for Data, sensory perceptions are inextricably linked to his programming (logic, 
reason), Tharmas and Urizen, as the eternals considered negative by Blake, will be conflated for 
the remainder of the analysis. Likewise, Luvah and Urthona-Los will be conflated as Blake’s 
“corrective” eternals. 

* Interestingly, twenty-fourth-century society considers emotion as an essential part of that which 
defines humanity. Blake would approve. 

“ The fact that Lal chooses the female gender perhaps allows her to serve as a counterpart to Data 
in the Blakean scheme, which emphasizes the existence of both male and female aspects residing 
in all individuals. In reference to Blake, Singer observes that “Man is not allowed to forget that 
the eternal female lies slumbering in his breast, nor woman that she was once fashioned out of 


his bone, and both from the same dust” (Unholy 44). 
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> Later in her argument, Wilcox speculates that perhaps “Data already has emotions (i.e. 
humanity), unrecognized” (79). Finally, Wilcox avers that “the actor’s careful reading of the 
character, necessarily providing emotional nuance, suggests the idea of a person who, though 
emotionally cool, is only perceived as unemotional (by himself as well as others), rather than 
being truly emotionless, inhuman, unfree” (88). While I tend to agree with this observation, the 
complexities of such an argument remain too extensive to be dealt with here. 

° While the existence of a subconscious mind in an android may be considered even more far- 
fetched than an imaginative capacity in such a being, 7NG’s writers carefully provide evidence 
of Data’s subconscious in “Phantasms.” Thus, the writers plant a seed that extends backwards 
through the series to the improvement in Data’s paintings, possibly influenced by Data’s 
subconscious self. In a Blakean context, Singer argues that “Artistic creativity then becomes an 
attempt to fulfill in an inner way what the outer world and its relationships fail to provide in the 
service of wholeness. At the opposite pole, neurosis is another attempt to accomplish the same 
thing” (Blake 209). Data’s quest to be human includes his embracing of even the distasteful 
elements associated with humanity: he expresses excitement about “a potential new neurosis” in 
“Phantasms.” 

’ Like the poet, the blacksmith creates. Blake fashioned his work as the instruments of a 
revolution of mind. Crehan provides a similar, more historical perspective: “Just as the 
creatively inspired, revolutionary artisans of Paris had used blacksmiths’ hammers, carpenters’ 
axes and iron crows as weapons, so Blake turned his own art into a weapon. It came to possess 
the same qualities of imaginative daring, skill, energy, resolution, and capacity for seizing the 


moment that were shown by the revolutionaries in France” (95). However, Blake well knows the 
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potential for abuse of such a tool and includes this aspect of it in “The Tyger,” where the “dread 
hand” yields the hammer. 

* While the initial dream sequence occurs by chance, Data’s ability to creatively adapt to his 
newfound capacity invokes his own imagination in a manner that enables the subsequent dream, 
and even later daydreams. 

” This type of progression can also be seen in the growth of Picard’s character, who “actively 
seeks to bring the technical potential of the ship and the “human” potential in all of his bridge 
crew...Picard sees his role as that of a model of self-progress, not an evangelist. Self-control and 


personal development are ongoing processes” (Johnstone 63). 
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THE WIZARD HIMSELF 
Richard Tuerk 


Shortly after Dorothy arrives in Oz, the Good Witch of the North tells her in a whisper: 
“Oz himself is the Great Wizard [. . . ]|. He is more powerful than all the rest of us together” 
(15). A few minutes later, when Dorothy asks about the Wizard, “Is he a good man?” the Good 
Witch of the North replies, “He is a good Wizard. Whether he is a man or not I cannot tell, for I 
have never seen him” (17).'! The Wizard, of course, has her and the other inhabitants of the Land 
of Oz fooled. He is a man, and he is not a Wizard. When Dorothy, the Scarecrow, the Tin Man, 
the Cowardly Lion, and Toto expose the Wizard as a humbug, Dorothy says to him, “I think you 
are a very bad man,” to which he replies, “Oh, no, my dear. I’m really a very good man; but I’m 
a very bad Wizard, I must admit” (162). 

That he is a very bad Wizard is indisputable. The original title of the book, The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz, is, it seems, ironic, for the Wizard is not wonderful in the usual way for 
a wizard. Still, that he is able to fool so many people over such a long period of time is 
wonderful. It would even be unbelievable if we did not have in the example of the Tin Man, the 
Scarecrow, and the Lion proof of Baum’s recognition that some people want to be fooled, 
demand to be fooled, even after the truth slaps them in their faces. However, whether the Wizard 
is a good man is a different question. 

When the Wizard first arrives in Oz riding in his balloon, the inhabitants greet him as “a 
great Wizard,” an idea of which he does not disabuse them, he says, “because they were afraid of 
me, and promised to do anything I wished them to” (160-61). Their fear apparently enables him 
to become and remain their ruler, and he makes them build the Emerald City and his palace and 


forces them to wear green spectacles so that the city looks even richer than it is. Their fear and 
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his humbuggery produce a kind of stability in his kingdom, and Sarah Gilead finds in fantasy a 
link between "modern culture" and "the lost wholeness and stability of an imagined (and largely 
imaginary) past" (288). Having lived through the American Civil War and the corruption of the 
Gilded Age, Baum probably felt that political stability is important, an idea clearly reflected in 
his Oz books, four of which deal directly with attempts to overthrow the government of Oz.” 
Still, until Dorothy arrives in Oz, the Wicked Witches provide their subjects also with a kind of 
political stability that is clearly not praiseworthy. Even though the Wizard through fear forces his 
subjects to do things, they apparently do them gladly and even see some of them as gifts from 
him rather than things they did themselves; when the Wizard leaves Oz, for example, Baum 
writes: 

the people always remembered him lovingly, and said to one another, 

“Oz was always our friend. When he was here he built for us this beautiful 

Emerald City, and now he is gone he has left the Wise Scarecrow to rule over us.” 

(177) 
Thus, he is a better ruler than the Wicked Witches, whose people both hate and fear them, even 
though his rule is designed primarily to protect and serve the Wizard, not to protect and serve the 
people. 

The Wizard admits that he hides from his people: “Usually,” he says, “I will not see even 
my subjects, and so they believe I am something terrible” (158). Not even the soldier who guards 
the Palace has seen him (103). He also fears that Dorothy and her companions will reveal his 
true identity to his people. One of the reasons he is willing to try to take Dorothy back to Kansas 


by balloon is that he is tired of hiding from his people and afraid of exposure: 
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“[...] Lam tired of being such a humbug. IfI should go out of this Palace 
my people would soon discover I am not a Wizard, and then they would be vexed 
with me for having deceived them. So I have to stay shut up in these rooms all 
day, and it gets tiresome. (173)” 

Thus, like most rulers who rule by fear, he fears his subjects. 

Yet he fears the Wicked Witches even more than he fears his people, “for,” he explains, 
“while I had no magical powers at all I soon found out that the Witches were really able to do 
wonderful things.” The Witches of the North and South are good, so he doesn’t fear them, “but 
the Witches of the East and West were terribly wicked, and had they not thought I was more 
powerful than they themselves, they would surely have destroyed me. As it was, I lived in 
deadly fear of them for many years [. . .]” (161-62). 

Does a good man deliberately intimidate people into doing what he wants done? 
Possibly, if he truly believes that the thing wanted done is for the good of all. And yes, the 
killing of the Wicked Witch of the West is for the good of all, but especially for the good of the 
Wizard himself, who apparently dreads some kind of retribution for an unsuccessful attack he 
made on her kingdom. But does a good man terrify people the way the Wizard does a child, a 
straw man, a man made of tin, and a timorous lion? When Dorothy first sees the Wizard, he 
appears to her as “an enormous Head, without body to support it or any arms or legs whatever. 
There was no hair upon his head, but it had eyes and nose and mouth and was much bigger than 
the head of the biggest giant” (106). That this incarnation would be more appropriate for the 
Scarecrow who seeks a brain than for Dorothy who seeks home shows the Wizard’s lack of 
sensitivity, but not necessarily his lack of goodness. That it causes Dorothy to stare “in wonder 


and fear” (106) may show lack of goodness. His asking her to “Kill the Wicked Witch of the 
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West,” and promising that “when you can tell me she is dead I will send you back to Kansas” 
(109), certainly does not show goodness. He asks her to do what he has tried unsuccessfully to 
do and is now living in terror because of, and he promises her what he cannot deliver. 

When he appears to the Scarecrow as “a most lovely Lady” “dressed in green silk gauze,” 
wearing “upon flowing green locks a crown of jewels” and equipped with “wings, gorgeous in 
color” (109-10), he incarnates himself in a form more appropriate for the Tin Man who seeks a 
heart rather than the Scarecrow. Again, this may show lack of sensitivity rather than lack of 
goodness. Still, he makes the same demand of the Scarecrow—“kill for me the Wicked Witch of 
the West,” and again makes a promise he cannot fulfill: “[. . .] I will bestow upon you a great 
many brains, and such good brains that you will be the wisest man in all the Land of Oz” (111). 


99 66. 


When the Wizard appears to the Tin Woodman as “a terrible Beast” “nearly as big as an 
elephant” with “a head like that of a rhinoceros, only there were five eyes in its face. There were 
five long arms growing out of its body, and also it had five long, slim legs. Thick, wooly hair 
covered every part of it, and a more dreadful-looking monster could not be imagined” (114), he 
again shows his lack of sensitivity. The Lion, not the Tin Man, wants to be King of the Beasts. 
Still, he does not show lack of goodness. The Tin Man, without a heart, feels only 
“disappointed” but no fear upon seeing this beast (114). Yet the Wizard asks the Tin Man to 
“Help Dorothy kill the Wicked Witch of the West,” and “When the Witch is dead, come to me, 
and I will then give you the biggest and kindest and most loving heart in all the Land of Oz” 
(115), again asking one to do what he himself fears to do and promising something in return that 
he cannot deliver. 


When the Wizard appears to the Lion as “a Ball of Fire, so fierce and glowing that [the 


Lion] could scarcely bear to gaze upon it” and with heat “so intense that it singed his whiskers” 
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(115-16), the Wizard shows lack of sensitivity: Dorothy, not the Lion, seeks the sun-scalded land 
of Kansas. But he does not necessarily show lack of goodness, except that he terrifies the Lion 
and says, “Bring me proof that the Wicked Witch is dead, and that moment I will give you 
courage” (116), again demanding what he cannot achieve himself and promising what he cannot 
give. 

Does a good man send a little girl, a Scarecrow, a Tin Man, and a Cowardly Lion to kill a 
Wicked Witch of whom he is terribly afraid? Does a good man promise things he knows he 
cannot deliver? 

At any rate, after Dorothy kills the Wicked Witch of the West, she and her companions 
act much more assertively. When the friends return from successfully completing their 
assignment, the Wizard tries to delay seeing them. When greeted with this delay, the Scarecrow 
sends the message to the Wizard that “if he did not let them in to see him at once they would call 
the Winged Monkeys to help them, and find out whether he kept his promises or not.” This threat 
frightens the Wizard into sending for them since “He had met the Winged Monkeys in the Land 
of the West, and he did not wish to meet them again” (153-54).° 

Why did such a humbug go into the West? His statement to Dorothy, quoted earlier, that 
he “soon found out that the Witches were really able to do wonderful things” (161), implies that 
he at first guessed that the Wicked Witch of the West was as big a humbug as he was and 
consequently thought, like a good American imperialist, that he could extend his reign into her 
country. 

When she first meets the Wizard, Dorothy introduces herself as “Dorothy, the Small and 
Meek” (107). When she approaches him after she returns from the West, she demands, “You 


must keep your promises to us!” (154-55). The Tin Man says “angrily” to the Wizard, “You’ve 
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had plenty of time already,” and the Lion tries to frighten the Wizard with “a large, loud roar, 
which was so fierce and dreadful that Toto jumped away from him in alarm and tripped over the 
screen in a comer,” thus revealing the “little, old man” the Wizard really is (155-56). When 
unveiled, he reacts with fear, saying: “I am Oz, the Great and Terrible, [. . .] but don’t strike 
me—please don’t!—and I'll do anything you ask” (156). 

Even though they discover that the Wizard has no powers, three of the four comrades 
demand that the Wizard fulfill his promises to them. The Wizard pretends to provide the 
Scarecrow with a brain in the form of pins and needles and bran (230), the Tin Man with a heart 
made of silk and stuffed with sawdust (233), and in a joke many of Baum’s adult readers 
especially appreciate, he provides the Lion with courage “out of a square green bottle” (234). 
Knowing these gifts are useless, he rationalizes his humbuggery by saying to himself, “How can 
I help being a humbug [. . .] when all these people make me do things that everybody knows 
can’t be done?” (235). This rationalization may at first glance work for the three companions. 
According to Zeese Papanikolas, it also works for the Wizard’s subjects, for “the Wizard has 
discovered, albeit a bit sadly, his subjects’ incessant need to be fooled” (105). However, living 
in Oz, they know that they live in a land in which magic works, and they think their Wizard can 
work that magic. Unlike the comrades, the people do not know that he is a humbug. The 
rationalization does not even really work for the three companions, since the Wizard knows full 
well that each of the three already has what he desires. The Wizard simply fools them into 
believing he gives them what they already have. 

At the end of the first Oz book the Tin Man and Scarecrow replace the Wicked Witch of 
the West and the Wizard, and the Cowardly Lion rules in the forest as King of the Beasts, 


introducing possibilities of benevolent rule to places hitherto governed by rulers either 
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unconcerned with the well-being of their subjects or unable to keep the peace except, in the case 
of the Wizard, through humbuggery. Moreover, Glinda, who has true magical powers at her 
command, shows her lack of corruption and her commitment to good rule when she uses the 
magic powers of the Golden Cap for the last time to have the Winged Monkeys carry the 
Scarecrow, the Tin Man, and the Lion to their kingdoms. 

That Baum had at least a mild interest in politics and political movements and that he 
worked his interest into his Oz books is well documented.* Jack Zipes even theorizes that Baum 
created Oz "to express his disenchantment with America, if not with the course of western 
civilization in general.” According to Zipes, Baum felt that "The American dream had no chance 
against the real American world of finance" that caused "the chances for the realization of utopia 
in America" to be "cancelled [sic] and forfeited" (121, 130). Michael O. Riley more moderately 
and probably accurately writes that Baum’s Oz books reflect Baum’s concern “about some of the 
directions America was taking—directions that decreased the wonder, beauty, and quality of life 
in the country” (194). 

Little evidence exists that Baum’s use of politics in the Oz books refers to specific 
political episodes or that it is in any way consistent. Baum’s son, Frank Joslyn Baum, and 
Russell P. MacFall assert that "[. . .] Baum was a story teller, not a social critic" and that even 
though Baum marched, they write, for William Jennings Bryan, whom MacFall and F. J. Baum 
call "the spokesman of agrarian discontent," and even though Baum "had felt the bitter breath of 
failure and hard times in the Dakota territory" and "had suffered [. . .] long, lean years in 
Chicago," "he did not,” they write, “turn to resentful social criticism” (124). Yet in spite of what 
F. J. Baum and MacFall write, there is even reason to believe that Baum, basically a Republican, 


never supported the Populists, the Democrats, or William Jennings Bryan.’ So statements about 
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his political discontent, especially ones as immoderate as Zipes’, seem based more on wishful 
thinking than any kind of evidence. Yet Baum fairly consistently shows in his Oz books that he 
feels that a ruler should provide political stability but even more important that a ruler should be 
honest and forthright and that the ruler’s greatest responsibility is to her or his people. In The 
Marvelous Land of Oz, when the Tin Woodman asks the Scarecrow, "Are your subjects happy 
and contented [. . .]" (119), he voices what seems to be Baum’s main standard for a ruler in Oz. 
By this standard alone, the Wizard does not seem too bad, although the people are happy and 
contented because that happiness and contentment serves the Wizard’s needs, not because the 
Wizard cares about them. And how complete can their contentment be since they fear the 
Wizard? 

Thus, it is not so easy to evaluate the Wizard in terms of his being a purely good or bad 
man. It is easy to see that he is a very bad Wizard. It is easy to see that his rule over the 
Emerald City is selfish, designed primarily for his own protection. But his subjects do not resent 
that rule; they even seem to respect and love as well as fear him. On the other hand, Glinda’s 
subjects seem to respect and love her without the fear. Does his being loved by his subjects make 
him into a good man of a sort? I guess the answer depends on whether one believes that the end 
justifies the means. However, when viewed in relationship to the love and selflessness of 
Glinda, the Wizard is not a good ruler, much less “‘a very good man” (162), as he calls himself. 
He is a selfish tyrant whose own needs at times happen to coincide with those of his subjects, 
and whose subjects do not mind—and even enjoy—being fooled by him, and I think he 
especially shows how tyrannical he is by sending Dorothy, the Scarecrow, the Tin Man, the 


Cowardly Lion, and Toto to kill the Wicked Witch of the West. 
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Does the Wizard, who is clearly an imperialist, represent Baum’s condemnation of 
American imperialism made so obvious during the Spanish-American War of 1898, two years 
before The Wonderful Wizard of Oz first appeared? Some critics see the book as anti- 
imperialistic or least as having anti-imperialistic themes in it.° It is nice to think so. In many of 
his books Baum shows a dislike of armies and a hatred of warfare. But whether the man himself 
condemned any particular war or even American imperialism is debatable. In a later book, 
Dorothy and the Wizard in Oz, Baum has Dorothy and the Wizard probably destroy a whole 
country; neither the two characters nor the author shows any regret concerning the destruction. 
That hardly seems an appropriate reaction for an anti-imperialist. As David E. Stannard 
demonstrates, Baum did at least once "urge [. . .] the wholesale extermination of a// America's 
native peoples" (126). Tom St. John goes so far as to assert, "The original popularity of The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz was fired by the desperate public need of the white middle classes to put 
a happy face on terror, on the sordid land-grab for the land sacred to the Sioux" (351).’ St. John 
clearly exaggerates: the original and continued popularity of The Wonderful Wizard of Oz is 
clearly "fired" mainly by its exciting story line, original setting, and intriguing characterization. 
At any rate, Stannard, St. John, and Baum himself give compelling reasons for not viewing him 
as being anti-imperialistic. 

That the personality of the Wizard is part of what makes Baum’s book popular is 
undeniable. And to me the Wizard’s personality is ultimately an enigma. Even though he is a 
humbug and a coward, readers tend to find him a sympathetic figure. Yet as far as I can tell, he 
does embody some of the worst traits of late nineteenth-century America (and of twenty-first 
century America), including tendencies to put style before substance and appearance before 


reality as well as to rule through fear and intimidation and to desire to extend the areas in which 
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one rules. Baum depicts the Wizard as a bad Wizard. It seems to me that he also depicts him as a 


bad man. 


Endnotes 

' Baum is inconsistent about his use of capitalization. Still, with words like Wizard and Witch, 
he often seems to use capitalization to indicate that they are to be taken as proper nouns. I try to 
follow his usage throughout my work on him. 

*In Baum's Oz books that follow The Marvelous Land of Oz, preserving unity and stability 
becomes of paramount importance. The foiling of explicit attempts of would-be tyrants to 
overthrow Ozma's rule is central to The Emerald City of Oz (1910), Tik-Tok of Oz (1914), The 
Lost Princess of Oz, and The Magic of Oz (1919). In addition, Ozma of Oz involves the 
possibility of Ozma's being unable to rule if she remains a piece of bric-a-brac in the Nome 
King's palace. Even The Scarecrow of Oz (1915) and Rinkitink in Oz (1916) treat the dual ideas 
of political stability and rightful rule, although neither involves a threat against Ozma; and The 
Patchwork Girl of Oz (1913) treats the necessity for rule by law complemented by mercy and 
benevolence. In Glinda of Oz (1920), moreover, Ozma works to extend her peaceful rule to the 
Skeezers and Flatheads, inhabitants of Oz ruled by feuding, corrupt tyrants. Thus, of Baum's 
fourteen Oz books, no less than eleven deal directly with problems involving politics and 
benevolent rule. 

*Tn an article that is excellent in many ways and extremely provocative, Edward W. Hudlin 
makes a factual error when he writes of the three times the witch uses the Monkeys, the second 
was “to drive the Great Oz (not the wizard but the ancient ruler of Oz) out of the land of the 


west” (459). I can find no mention or hint of an ancient ruler of Oz in this book, nor does Hudlin 
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indicate where he gets this idea Actually, the Wizard’s reaction to the Scarecrow’s threat 
demonstrates that the Witch’s second use of the Flying Monkeys involved driving the Wizard 
who confronts Dorothy out of the West. 

“For treatments of political aspects of Baum's works see Littlefield; Erisman, “L. Frank Baum 
and the Progressive Dilemma”; Cook; Geer and Rochon; and Koupal, “Wonderful Wizard of the 
West.” For a recent treatment see “The Politics of Oz: A Symposium” that includes Gessel; 
Koupal, “Add a Pinch”; and Erisman, “L. Frank Baum and the American Literary Tradition.” 
Their main point is that The Wonderful Wizard of Oz is not a populist parable and that we know 
far too little of Baum’s politics to label him a political discontent or to say that the Oz books 
reflect that discontent. 

> For a discussion of this point, see Koupal, “Add a Pinch” 159-60; and Dighe 4-9. Incidentally, 
the body of Dighe’s book is much more sensible than its subtitle indicates. However, it contains 
an annotated version of The Wizard of Oz, and some of the annotations make little sense. 

° For a discussion of critics who see aspects of the book as anti-imperialistic, see Dighe, 
especially note 22 on 65-66, note 30 on 78, and note 59 on 122-23 

In a later book, Dorothy and the Wizard in Oz, Baum has Dorothy and the Wizard probably 
destroy a whole country; neither the two characters nor the author shows any regret concerning 
the destruction. That hardly seems an appropriate reaction for an anti-imperialist. 

’For a discussion of critics who see aspects of the book as anti-imperialistic, see Dighe, 
especially note 22 on 65-66, note 30 on 78, and note 59 on 122-23 

In a later book, Dorothy and the Wizard in Oz, Baum has Dorothy and the Wizard probably 
destroy a whole country; neither the two characters nor the author shows any regret concerning 


the destruction. That hardly seems an appropriate reaction for an anti-imperialist. 
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SO, WHAT’S WRONG WITH HUMAN CLONING? 
M.E.S. van den Berg 


I. Introduction 

The issues of life and death and the beginning and end of life have always been of 
primary moral concern to philosophers. These issues include euthanasia, suicide, the problem of 
abortion, surrogacy, and in vitro fertilization. But with the new biotechnology breakthroughs in 
the mapping of the human genetic code and somatic cell nuclear transfer, the understanding of 
genetics and reproduction technology changed radically. When every newspaper in the world 
announced on 24 February 1997 that Dr Ian Wilmut and his colleagues at the Roslin Institute in 
Edinburgh had cloned a sheep, named ‘Dolly’, through the technology of somatic cell nuclear 
transfer, also called embryonic stem cell cloning, our understanding and perception of the 
creation of new life changed forever. Most of us thought that life originated with the fusing of a 
female ovum and a male sperm. Well, it seems as if we were wrong about how new life is 
created. 

Somatic cell nuclear transfer (SCNT) involves a procedure in which a nucleus from a 
donor cell is transferred into an enucleated egg. The donor nucleus comes from a somatic cell], 
that is, any cell from a plant, animal or human other than a reproductive cell. SCNT thus 
involves an asexual reproductive technology. After the cloning of Dolly most people wondered 
whether, if the cloning of a higher mammal was possible, the cloning of human beings would 
also be possible. Five years after the cloning of Dolly, the cloning of humans is no longer a 
question of if, but a question of when. On 25 November 2001 scientists in Massachusetts, US 
announced that they had succeeded in creating the first human embryo clone. The 


announcement by the company involved, Advanced Cell Technology, elicited a controversy over 
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the cloning of human embryos. On the one hand it is applauded as a major scientific 
breakthrough by some, and on the other hand it is denounced as an alarming step by others. 

The scientific breakthrough of embryonic stem cell cloning, then, gave rise, not only to 
political, scientific, medical, and religious concerns, but also to a new bio-ethical issue—the 
moral justification of cloning. Cloning creates concern amongst philosophers and bio-ethicists at 
three levels: (i) the moral justification of cloning and experimentation on animals; (ii) the ethical 
justifiability of experimentation on cloned embryos for research and medical benefits; and (iii) 
the moral justification of reproductive human cloning. 

My paper will focus on the third issue, namely the ethical justifiability of human 
reproductive cloning. Human reproductive cloning is an assisted reproductive technique with the 
goal of creating a human being. The ethical deliberation concerning animal cloning and 
therapeutic cloning falls outside the scope of this paper and will be dealt with in a separate paper 
I am currently working on. 

I begin my paper by explaining what cloning is and how the technology of cloning works. 
I draw a distinction between human reproductive cloning (asexual human reproduction) and 
therapeutic cloning (embryonic stem cell cloning for medical benefits) and explain that a 
distinction between the two technologies is important because their associated ethical 
considerations are different. 

This is followed by a discussion of some misconceptions about cloning and the potential 
application of the technology of cloning to humanity. I then examine arguments claiming that 
human reproductive cloning is morally wrong. After this overview, I examine arguments for 


allowing human reproductive cloning. I shall argue that the arguments against human cloning 
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are based on religious conventions, political sentiments, fear of the unknown and the different, 
and a misunderstanding of the biotechnology of cloning. 

I argue that it would be irrational and morally unwise simply to condemn cloning before 
critically examining this controversial issue from all sides. It would be equally irrational and 
unwise to reject cloning on the basis of phobias, emotional reactions and misinterpretations of 


what cloning actually entails. 


II. The Technology of Cloning 

In biology the term “cloning” is used to describe the process of asexual reproduction 
resulting in an exact genetic replica of a DNA molecule, cell, tissue, organ, or entire plant or 
animal. The term “stem cells” is used to refer to master cells or nonspecialized cells that have 
the potential to divide indefinitely and to differentiate into more mature cells with specialized 
functions. These cells are also called master cells because they contain a full set of genes and if 
scientists can collect these cells early enough they can be manipulated to develop into any other 
type of cell in the human body. 

There are four sources of stem cells: 

* Adult stem cells are undifferentiated cells that are found in adult tissue, such as bone 
marrow, the brain, blood, muscle, liver, the eye, dental pulp, skin, pancreas, and the 
lining of the gastrointestinal tract. These stem cells have the potential to renew 
themselves and to make identical copies of themselves. But, although scientists have 
isolated and reproduced some adult stem cells, they are not optimistic about 
researching this stem line because it has limited regenerative potential. 


¢ Stem cells can be extracted from umbilical-cord blood. These cells have been used to 
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produce drugs for treating some blood disorders, such as leukemia. But, as in the 
case of adult stem cells, the biological potential of umbilical-cord cells is low. 

¢ Stem cells can be extracted from leftover in vitro fertilization embryos and from 
aborted embryos. Thousands of these embryos are stored in freezers at hospitals. 
Scientists raise questions, however, about the viability of these embryos for 
developing stem-cell lines. 

¢ A viable source of stem cells are those that originate from very early embryos, that is, 
embryos prior to the blastocyst stage. These stem cells are totipotent: that is, they 
have unlimited development potential and can differentiate into extraembryonic 
tissues, membranes and organs. 

The technology of embryonic stem cell cloning, then, involves the process of taking a 
stem cell from a donor (male or female) and removing the nucleus, which contains genetic 
information, from the cell. An egg cell is taken from a female subject and its nucleus is 
removed. The stem cell nucleus is then placed next to the empty egg-cell membrane and the two 
are fused with an electric current. A blastocyst starts to develop and divides into many cells. 
The electric current that caused the fusion activates egg development and some of the rebuilt 
eggs divide to form embryos. In the case of human reproductive cloning a viable embryo is 
implanted into a woman’s womb and under the right conditions, she will give birth to a child. In 
the case of therapeutic cloning, stem cells are derived from a cloned embryo of a few days old. 
The embryo is destroyed in the process. Under the right conditions the embryo cells will 
replicate and it is possible to grow cells and organs that are genetically identical to the donor’s. 


The donor can receive the implantation of these organs without fear of rejection. 
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Even though both human reproductive cloning and therapeutic cloning involve stem cell 
cloning, a distinction between them is important when it comes to their research effects and 
ethical considerations. The distinction I draw between the two technologies pertains to aim and 
source: (i) The aim of human reproductive cloning is to reproduce humans and to help infertile 
and gay couples to have children. With regard to therapeutic cloning, the picture changes. This 
procedure does not involve creating babies, but is aimed at discovering new drugs for the 
treatment of medical disorders. But, to carry the research to its logical conclusion, scientists 
need stem cells that originate from human (or animal) embryos, which are then discarded.2 (ii) 
In the case of human reproductive cloning, the source from which stem cells are derived is from 
an adult human donor—for instance, extracted from the donor’s bone marrow or muscle tissue— 
the donor is not terminated in the process. In therapeutic cloning, stem cells are “mined” from 
human embryos which are destroyed in the process. 

I shall again refer to the difference between reproductive human cloning and therapeutic 
cloning when we are dealing with the ethical scope of human cloning later. In the next section I 


will address some misconceptions about human cloning. 


Il. Perceptions and Misperceptions about Human Cloning 

A perception of human cloning that is widely held by lay people is that cloning entails 
creating an identical copy of an original. This perception of what cloning entails comes partially 
from people’s interpretation of science fiction literature and movies, popular literature, 
newspapers and magazines. On the front pages of many magazines that introduced the world to 


Dolly and communicated the technology of human cloning, two identical copies of babies are 
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portrayed. What many people read into this is that human cloning is the reproduction of a 
photocopy of the original. 

This perception is, however, based on a false understanding of human cloning. Although 
human cloning entails asexually creating a genetically identical individual from a single stem 
cell, it is not correct to think that a human created by the technology of cloning would be an 
exact duplicate of the adult donor. The cloned person is identical to its donor only in the 
genotype, that is in genetic constitution, but not in the phenotype, that is, in the molecular 
structure, the formation of the brain, and everything that comes from the physical, socio-political 
and cultural environment that constitutes the identity of an individual. In reply to some people’s 
concern that the unique identity of the cloned person would be compromised, the science writer, 
George Johnson, says that the human brain, the seat of people’s experiences, cannot be cloned or 
replicated from a DNA blueprint. In an article, “Don’t worry: they still can’t clone a brain” 
(New York Times, 2 March 1997), Johnson says the following: 

Even cloned cells, with identical sets of genes, vary somewhat in shape or coloration. 
The variations are so subtle they can usually be ignored. But when cells are combined to form 
organisms, the differences become overwhelming. A threshold is crossed and individuality is 
born. [And] with the organs called brains the differences become profound .... From the very 
beginning, what’s in the genes is different from what’s in the brain. And the gulf continues to 
widen as the brain matures. 

Another source of information about what human cloning entails comes from novels, 
such as Aldous Huxley’s, Brave New World (1932), John Wyndham’s The Midwich Cuckoos, 
Kate Wilhelm’s Where Late the Sweet Birds Sang (1974), David Rorvik’s In his Image: The 


Cloning of a Man (1978), Fay Weldon’s The Cloning of Joanna May (1989) and David Brin’s 
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Glory Season (1993). These novels influenced the perceptions of thousands of people with 
fictional stories about human cloning and how humans created by cloning will be exploited, will 
never be equal to real human beings and will not merit treatment as real individuals. 

Science fiction movies about human cloning include Invasion of the Body Snatchers, The 
X-Files, The Boys from Brazil, Jurassic Park, and Blade Runner. In the film The Boys from 
Brazil, Lieberman, a Jewish Nazi-hunter, discovers 94 embryos that were reproduced by cloning 
cells with Adolf Hitler’s genes. Under the control of a neo-Nazi group, the 94 embryos are 
implanted in the wombs of 94 women, who give birth to 94 boys with identical personalities. 
The film displays a distorted picture of clones as identical offspring of the original and it is based 
on a false perception of genetic determinism. In Jurassic Park the moral of the story is that 
science is irresponsible; scientists who create mammals by cloning are evil and their cloned 
creations will breed evil too. Blade Runner by Ridley Scott is based on Philip K. Dick’s novel, 
Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep?. In this film, by 2019 the Tyrell Corporation has cloned 
humans so successfully that they can only be distinguished from real humans by testing for some 
emotional responses to sensitive questions, by observing eye movement, breathing and pulse 
rate. The clones or “replicants” in the film are depicted as superior in strength and intellectual 
ability. Yet they do not have equal rights to real humans; they expire after 4 years; they are used 
as a labour force off-world; and they may not return to Earth. Any replicant found on Earth may 
be “terminated” by a special police force who are called “blade runners” without a hearing or a 
trial. The moral message of this film is that clones are not “normal” or equal to humans: they are 
slaves, fit to be exploited and second-class. 

In an ethical reflection on the reality of human cloning we need to consider the impact of 


representations of cloning via the media, popular literature and science fiction films on the 
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imagination and judgment of the public, politicians and policy-makers. The reasons for or 
against the acts of human cloning or asexual human reproduction3 cannot be based on emotional 
reactions or on fictitious ideas, but have to be grounded in rationality and sound ethical 


arguments. 


IV. Arguments against Human Cloning 
The arguments against human cloning fall into four categories: 

(1) cloned beings will not be human persons, 

(ii) the argument from safety, 

(111) human cloning would threaten biodiversity, and 

(iv) human cloning would lead to class and race injustice. 
Perhaps the biggest outcry against human cloning has its roots in the fear that cloned beings will 
not be human persons. In the Arlington Catholic Herald Father Saunders remarked: “... cloning 
would only produce humanoids or androids—soulless replicas of human beings that could be 
used as slaves”. 

Likewise, Bernard King, a rabbi from Irvine, California, asked: “Can the cloning create a 
soul? Can scientists create the soul that would make a being ethical, moral, caring, loving, all the 
things we attribute humanity to?”4 Leon Kass (1997:22), a social conservative and a professor 
of biochemistry at the University of Chicago, states: “It is not at all clear to what extent a clone 
will truly be a moral agent”. 

The above concern that children born via human asexual reproduction will not be human 
persons, but something alien, soulless, somehow evil and immoral, and devised by scientists in 


laboratories is either based on a religious idea that cloning is against the will of God and that it is 
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wrong to play God, or it is based on fear of the unknown and the different. This argument 
collapses, however, in the face of biological facts and rational considerations. Why would 
children born from the biotechnology of cloning be any different from children born from 
ordinary human sexual reproduction and from the reproduction procedure of in vitro 
fertilization?” 

An embryo created by asexual human reproduction, like one created through sexual 
reproduction, would be gestated by an ordinary human woman for a period of nine months. She 
would give birth to the child in the same way as traditionally conceived children are born into the 
world. Children born in this way would grow up in human households, attend normal schools 
and be exposed to normal human stimuli. As Gregory Pence (1998:47), a professor of 
philosophy in the schools of Medicine and Arts at the University of Alabama, Birmingham, 
observes: “[The] only difference between them and other children is that they would inherit one 
set of (chosen) genes rather than a randomly mixed set”. 

Closely related to the above argument is the argument from safety. This argument claims 
that the technology of cloning has not been proven to be safe and the potential risk of harm to the 
cloned child is too high to justify human cloning. Consequently, the future application of 
cloning to human beings could result in genetic defects and deformities. Critics of human 
cloning, such as Daniel Callahan, Ted Howard, Jeremy Rifkin and Leon Kass, argue that, unless 
a healthy baby can be guaranteed, it is unethical to produce children by cloning. Callahan is a 
philosopher of Catholic origin and he founded a bioethics center called the Hastings Center. He 
believes that human cloning is unethical because it is impossible to know the potential harm to 
the first cloned human. His opinion about human cloning is expressed in the following 


discussion: “We live in a culture that likes science and technology very much. If someone wants 
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something, and the rest of us can’t prove they are going to do devastating harm, they are going to 
do it”.° 

In a similar vein, Jeremy Rifkin, a science critic, exclaims: “It’s a horrendous crime to 
make a Xerox of someone .... For the first time, we’ve taken the principles of industrial 
design—quality control, predictability—and applied them to a human being”.’ 

Likewise, Leon Kass strongly opposes human cloning and calls it morally repugnant. He 
says: 

Human cloning would represent a giant step toward turning begetting into 
making, procreation into manufacture (literally, something “handmade”), a 
process already begun with in vitro fertilization and genetic testing of embryos.* 

It is worth noticing that all three critics strongly opposed in vitro fertilization in the early 
1970s. They, together with other famous scientists who condemned IVF as a new way of 
reproduction, such as James Watson, Max Perutz and John Marlow, feared that deformed babies 
would be created and that Louise Brown, the first [VF baby who was born in July 1978 in 
England, would be abnormal. 

In 1971 Leon Kass claimed the following about IVF: “It doesn’t matter how many times 
the baby is tested while in the mother’s womb, they will never be certain the baby won’t be born 
without defect”.’ 

Just before Louise Brown’s birth, Jeremy Rifkin said: 

What are the psychological implications of growing up as a specimen, sheltered 
not by a warm womb but by steel and glass, belonging to no one but the lab 
technician who joined together sperm and egg? In a world already populated with 


people with identity crises, what’s the personal identity of a test-tube baby?’” 
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The above comments by Rifkin hardly comprise any argument—tather, his opinion speaks of a 
lack of critical reflection and consideration of facts. All IVF embryos are implanted in “warm 
wombs”, carried for nine months and delivered into the world by real women. It is significant 
that, two decades later, these critics are using the same arguments that they levelled against in 
vitro fertilization as a new way of reproduction to oppose human cloning. And yet, Louise 
Brown and thousands of other babies who were created by IVF are normal persons with no 
physical defects or psychological disorders. A key point is, however, that no reproductive 
technology can guarantee a child’s exemption from defects. 

I am not suggesting, however, that we should wilfully clone babies before the necessary 
tests have been done, or before it is found to be medically safe. Of course more research is 
needed before the technology of cloning is tried on humans. To date we do not have sufficient 
scientific evidence that cloned newborns would be defective. The facts available to us are that 
the genetic configuration of the cloned child would be known to us; that the chances of it to be 
born with 47 chromosomes instead of 46 are zero; and that the chances of the cloned baby 
inheriting a genetic disease from both parents who are carriers are minimal. The question then 
is, should we, in the absence of verifiable scientific evidence that children born from human 
cloning will be at a higher risk of genetic defects and disease than children born via traditional 
human sexual reproduction, reject and ban cloning? 

A further objection to nuclear somatic cell cloning is the concern that it would threaten 
biodiversity and thus it will harm societies at large in the future. William Safire, a columnist for 
The New York Times, condemns human cloning on the basis that it would threaten biodiversity. 
He opines that this is morally wrong because the continued interplay of genes is crucial for 


humanity’s progress.'' This argument is based on the perception that cloning would restrain 
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evolution, because cloning results in identicality. This line of reasoning is, however, fallacious 
for two reasons: (i) it is most unlikely that evolution, which is by nature unpredictable and 
undetermined, could be restricted by cloning, and (ii) human cloning, as an asexual technology 
of reproduction, will not replace sexual reproduction. 

Lee Silver (1998:171), a Professor in Molecular Biology at Princeton University, 
explains as follows: 

[Even] if human cloning became efficient, legal, and popular among those in the 
moneyed classes (which is itself highly unlikely), it would still only account for a 
fraction of a percent of all the children born onto this earth. 
So, even if five hundred thousand people in the world, if they could afford it, decided to opt for 
asexual human reproduction, it would have a negligible impact on the global human gene pool. 
Thus, the argument that cloning would decrease the diversity of the human genome and threaten 
humanity’s progress is unconvincing. 

Finally there are critics who argue that human cloning would lead to class and race 
injustice. The concern is that the scientific knowledge of somatic cell nuclear transfer could be 
abused to create a superior class of privileged and genetically enhanced persons (as depicted in 
the film Gattaca), or to produce children of certain chosen race types. Again, the same counter- 
argument that was levelled against the previous argument above, namely that asexual human 
reproduction would imperil biodiversity and thus harm societies at large, can be used against the 
argument that SCNT would result in class and race injustices: the costs involved (bearing in 
mind the high rate of failure'’) in creating children by SCNT would be phenomenal. And even if 


the rich and racially obsessed could afford to bear children by cloning, it would be a drop in the 
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ocean. Asexual human reproduction will not take over the traditional ways of reproducing 


children by sexual reproduction. 


Vv. Arguments for Allowing Human Cloning 
The arguments for allowing human cloning fall into three categories: 
(i) personal choice and the liberty to reproduction, 
(11) helping those who cannot have children, and 
(iii) the medical benefits of cloning. 

The argument from personal choice and the liberty to reproduction entails the following: 
a prohibition on asexual human reproduction would be a violation of the constitutional protection 
of reproductive liberty. People choose to have children for all kinds of reasons—to have a 
family and companionship; to have descendants for the continuation of the family lineage; as a 
status symbol; to live up to societal norms and expectations; to prove adulthood, or to try to save 
a marriage. The reasons for people to want children are a matter of privacy and personal choice. 

In democratic societies, the government cannot control people’s decisions about 
reproduction, nor can it dictate how and why people should reproduce, or how many children 
they should have. This implies that legal prohibition of new technologies of reproduction would 
be an unconstitutional infringement on people’s reproductive freedom. 

Related to the above position is the argument that human cloning will help those people 
who want children, but cannot have them. Legal prohibition of human cloning would undermine 
the individual liberty of those people who cannot have children. There are many infertile people, 
gay persons and individuals who do not prefer sexual reproduction who wish to have children, 


but cannot do so. The liberty and legal interests of these people must be taken into account and 
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state control of reproductive technologies implies an unconstitutional violation of their 


reproductive liberty; it denies them access to new reproductive methods of trying to have 


children. 


The argument from medical benefits embraces the following: Cloning has many medical 


benefits and research on embryonic stem cell lines offers promising ways of treating devastating 


genetic diseases. 


The medical benefits of embryonic stem cell research include the following: 


* Research into genetic diseases. Stem cell research will expand scientists’ 
knowledge and understanding of the types of genes that determine the inheritance 
of genetic disorders. 

¢ Stem cell research will help to enhance the process of discovering new medicines 
for alleviating illnesses such as Alzheimer’s, Parkinson’s, Huntington’s disease, 
heart diseases, lymphoma, leukaemia, diabetes and anaemia. 

¢ Supply of organs and tissues for transplants. Scientists are optimistic about the 
possibility of growing new livers, hearts, nerve cells and bone barrow for 
transplanting. Stem cells can also be used to restore immunity, to replace the 
nerve cells of patients with Alzheimer’s disease, Lou Gehrig’s disease, 


Parkinson’s disease and partially to restore damaged spinal cords. 


The biotechnology of SCNT brought about a medical revolution. But this scientific and 


medical breakthrough has also brought the ethical dilemma of creating embryos and then 


discarding them. On the one hand, scientists, medical doctors and health care workers are faced 


with the moral obligation to serve humanity by applying their biological and medical research 


findings and knowledge to reduce human suffering and alleviate medical conditions. On the 
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other hand, they have to deal with the moral dilemma of whether experimentation on human 
embryos is ethically justifiable. 

A related question is whether the taking of the magic tissue of embryonic stem cells 
implies the taking of human life. Moral debates on this problem revolve around the question of 
the biological and moral status of the embryo. This issue re-opens the whole debate on the moral 
justification of abortion and whether an embryo is a person. In my opinion, an embryo is not a 
person in either a moral or a legal sense. But this does not imply that the commodification of 
embryos is ethically justifiable. It is my contention that the biggest moral issue relating to 
embryonic stem cell research is not about the status of the embryo, but about creating cloned 


embryos as commodity sources for stem cells. 


VI. Conclusion 

In this paper I have argued that it would be irrational and morally unwise to reject human 
cloning on the basis of emotional reactions, religious beliefs, political sentiments, and 
misinterpretations of the media, popular literature and film. I have argued that it would be 
irrational and unwise simply to condemn cloning before critically examining this controversial 
issue from all sides. From an evaluation of the objections to human cloning, as discussed above, 
it is clear that the arguments against the moral permissibility of human cloning are partially 
founded on misinterpretations and that they lack substantiation. 

I have argued that it is important to draw a distinction between human reproductive 
cloning and therapeutic cloning when analysing their ethical scope and research effects. I 
pointed out that the aim of human reproductive cloning is to create humans by a new 


reproductive technology. In other words, it aims to assist those people who choose to have 
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children, but cannot do so. The aim of therapeutic cloning is to alleviate human suffering by 
producing drugs for the treatment of devastating illnesses. I emphasised that the two procedures 
are different concerning the sources from which stem cells are derived and that in the case of 
therapeutic cloning, the embryos are discarded. 

In the light of the scientific facts and evidence currently available to us and a critical 
consideration of the moral arguments against and for human cloning, I conclude that creating 
children by the technology of asexual human reproduction, where traditional reproductive 
technologies are inefficacious or have failed, is morally acceptable, but within the parameters of 


sufficient preceding research and tests before application to humans. 


Endnotes 

' Germ cells are reproductive cells (sperm or egg), or cells that can develop into sperms or eggs. 
All other body cells are called somatic cells. 

* See Time, July, 23, 2001, p. 32-34 and August 20, 2001, p. 33. 

* In this paper I use the terms “human cloning” and “asexual human reproduction” 
interchangeably. 

* Quoted in LM Silver, Cloning, Ethics, and Religion. In Cambridge Quarterly of Healthcare 
Ethics, 7 (2), 1998, p. 169. 

> It is worth noting that producing a human by the technology of cloning would be different 
from producing a human through in vitro fertilization (IVF). Human reproduction through IVF 
involves removing eggs from a woman’s ovaries and fertilizing them with sperm from a male 
donor. After a few days the fertilized eggs divide to form embryos and they are implanted into 


an individual’s uterus. IVF is sexual human reproduction (the fusion of female and male 
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gametes), whereas cloning is asexual reproduction (the fusion of a stem cell — female or male — 
with an enucleated egg). 

° Knight-Ridder newspapers, 10 March 1997. See also D. Callahan, The New York Times, 26 
February 1997. 

’ Jeremy Rifkin quoted by Jeffrey Kluger, Will we follow the sheep? In Time, 10 March 1997, p. 
70. 

* Leon Kass, The wisdom of repugnance, The New Republic, 2 June 1997. 

” Leon Kass, The new biology: what price relieving man’s estate? In Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 174 (28): 782. 

'° Ted Howard & Jeremy Rifkin, J. 1997. Who should play God? The artificial creation of life 
and what it means for the future of the human race. Dell, New York, p. 15. 

"| William Safire, The New York Times, 27 February 1997. 

'? The high rate of failure refers to the limited number of times an embryo can be twinned by the 
process of NST. Some people believe that the live offspring from the cloned embryos can 
replicate indefinitely. Jacques Cohen and Giles Tomkin, from the Institute for Reproductive 
Medicine and Science of Saint Barnabus in New Jersey, point out that the live birth rate from 
“the transfer of a single embryo is about 20 percent”. This means that even if 15 viable embryos 
were “successfully ‘twinned’ from one embryo ... and then singly transferred to 15 different 
wombs, the expected number of offspring would be only three” (J Cohen & G Tomkin quoted by 
Teays & Purdy 2001:648). In the case of Dolly, Wilmut generated 277 fused cells, of which 
only 29 developed into viable embryos and 13 of these were implanted into different ewes. Only 


one ewe became pregnant and gave birth to Dolly. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN POPULAR CULTURE 
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CLARENCE’S FRATRICIDE: RICHARD’S ADDLED MIND 


AND PASSION FOR SUICIDE 
Ibrahim Alhiyari 


The character of Richard in William Shakespeare’s Richard III (1595) has always been a 
source of fascination. Most critics ground their theories on either side of Richard’s 
benevolent/malevolent, rich character in their analyses of his enigmatic and contradictory 
actions. To some, he is “physically and intellectually stupid, cowardly and boring” (Waller 160). 
To others, he is the pinnacle of ingenuity, courage, and engagement (Toole 23). Critics like 
Frisch believe that he is proficient at acquiring power, but does not perform as well at 
maintaining it (275-84). He is also a misogynist, but yet adores women. He is wicked, Satanic, 
and misshapen, yet he can also be kind, pious, and brutishly handsome. He has a medley of 
discrepancies and conflicts that roam his soul without his being aware of their existence— 
perhaps only shortly before his death. He is indeed an interesting “psychological study” 
(Tillyard 210); however, there is some mysterious, inexplicable trait of Richard’s personality that 
makes any attempt at deciphering his behavior precarious at best. Some thing is terribly amiss in 
Richard’s attitude and demeanor in the play. While in some earlier actions in the play, he is 
portrayed as extremely witty, charismatic, and focused, in later incidents he is depicted as 
fatuous, enigmatic, and confused. I argue that when he arranges the murder of his brother 
George, the Duke of Clarence, he begins to lose his focus, wit, and even the will to live. His lack 
of interest in life progresses later into a quest for suicide. In attempting to unravel the mystery of 
Richard’s complex spirit, Clarence’s fratricide offers remarkable insight, because only after it 
does Richard lose the seductive instinct, the witty reasoning, and the will to live that inform his 


actions before it. 
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When Richard arranges to have his brother, the Duke of Clarence, murdered in the tower 
where he is imprisoned,' he loses his former superior argumentative ability, his spontaneous wit, 
and will to live. The loss Richard experiences occurs as a result of the profound impact 
Clarence’s fratricide has on his mind; he descends from the status of a rationalizing, intelligible 
human into a narrow-minded, reckless savage. The mental transformation that overtakes 
Richard’s mind is felt in the following instances: his failing attempt to woo Princess Elizabeth, 
Queen Elizabeth’s daughter, his severance of his maternal bond and the divine order that that 
bond emblematizes, his deliberate ill treatment of his ally, the Duke of Buckingham, his 
uninspiring oration to his soldiers in comparison with Richmond’s, and his rash, suicidal charge 
into battle. Prior to Clarence’s murder, Richard is seen still in command of his “moral fiber” 
(Hughes 850), which is corroborated by his “remarkable triumph” in the impossible mission of 
wooing Lady Anne (Trotter 33). After the murder, he miserably fails at even arranging a 
meeting with Princess Elizabeth, the second woman he tries to seduce in the play. Richard 
willingly embarks on a course characterized by callous actions that jeopardize his safety. This 
course culminates in the insulting way he treats his mother, the Duchess of York, who is 
prompted to utter a scourging curse against her only remaining son. 

Notwithstanding the diabolic deeds he orally vows to perform in his Machiavellian 
soliloquy at the play’s opening, before Richard gives the two murderers his orders to kill his 
brother, his conscience remains “unblemished” (Hughes 850). Before Richard commits his 
crime, his conscience is still unshaken and his power of reasoning is intact. Only when Richard 
gives the orders to slay his brother does he begin to suffer and to traverse a path marked by 
clouded judgment and murky analysis. Prior to Clarence’s death, Richard is at his emotional, 


physical, and sexual peak, which is evident from his remarkable success in wooing Lady Anne. 
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He is able to overpower Anne’s defenses despite her vehement resistance and exceedingly 
insolent behavior, and the disadvantage of his distorted figure. With Anne, his knack for 
engaging in clever dialectical discourse has a poetic, almost eerie, quality to it. No sooner is he 
severely insulted by Anne than he retorts with words that seem to have been calmly reflected 
upon and carefully considered—the product of a sound, relaxed mind: 

Anne. Villain, thou know’ st no law for God nor man: 

No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity. 

Glou. But I know none, and therefore am no beast. 

Anne. O wonderful when devils tell the troth! 

Glou. More wonderful, when angels are so angry. 

... divine perfection of a woman. 


Anne... . defused infection of a man 


Anne. Fouler than heart can think thee.... (1.1.70-75; 78; 81; 83) 


At the outset of the scene with Anne, Richard’s first words are given in a command form 
to the bearers of Henry’s corpse: “Stay, you that bear the corse, and set it down’’(1.2.33). When 
the bearers hesitate briefly, he immediately threatens to take physical action: “Villains, set down 
the corse, or by Saint Paul / I’ll make a corse of him that disobeys” (1.2.36-7). This contrived 
show of masculinity is not staged by Richard for a mere subjugation of subordinates-under- 


command which incidentally he is perfectly capable of doing at this early, conscience-free stage 
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of his life, but to send Anne an indirect message of his physical prowess and sexual beastly 
supremacy. Due to his healthy psyche, his strategy works. Admiring his overpowering ability 
and beastly domination of the other pack of men, Anne concedes to Richard’s edge when she— 
to no avail—reprobates the bearers of Henry VI’s coffin because they “tremble” (1.2.43); 
however, she attempts to helplessly undermine his victory by relegating it to his evilness rather 
than to his masculine edge. Richard, able to see through her charade and recognize her 
admiration, takes full advantage of Anne’s implicit concession. As the scene unfolds, Richard’s 
prevailing strength and alluring wit appeals to Anne’s female instinct and overpowers her. 
Richard capitalizes on Anne’s capitulation to his animalistic beastly domination as a leader of the 
pack of men-beasts. Later in the scene, he is beheld offering the sword to Anne in a dramatic 
show of audacious courage and feigned love and asks her to release his tortured soul from the 
pain of her love (1.2.174). His hoax passes on Anne, and trance-like she is bedazzled into loving 
the murderer of her husband and her father-in-law (1.2.124). Richard is able to overwhelmingly 
bewitch Anne, due solely to his healthy conscience. 

Consistently throughout the scene, his confidence in himself remains at a peak because at 
this stage his hands are still clean of his brother’s blood. Anne raves and rants in a glib tirade of 
insults. Not only is Richard able to absorb her acute, frenzied insolence, but also to turn it 
around for his advantage. Somehow, he also manages to turn his hideousness as a disfigured 
man into a sort of a distinctive mark and his hump into a singularity of his body that suggests the 
singularity of his mind and character. He renders his body, as Richard Grinnell points out, a sort 
of a “fluid ally” (70). When Richard’s high bestial rank is firmly settled among the men, he 
becomes impervious to Anne’s attacks. Belonging to a Renaissance gender that deems itself 


privileged over its physically inferior opposite, Richard dismisses the intense verbal attacks from 
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what he sarcastically refers to as a “divine perfection” (1.2.75). Anne goes to extremities in 
insulting him, spits at him, ridicules his physical deformity, and goes to eccentric limits to 
discredit his character, but he, still confident in his earlier triumph over the men, remains 
undaunted, and actually seems to be enjoying the mere fact that she is addressing him in 
conversation. 

Yet despite Richard’s splendid success in wooing Lady Anne, to him, there is nothing 
special about her that would either indicate that she has a more vulnerable nature than other 
women (and thereby weaker than the average in succumbing to his plots), or that her beauty 
overwhelms Richard to the extent where he is forced to quit chasing after other women and be 
faithful to her. To him, Anne, like Princess Elizabeth, is a conduit to the possession of power 
and prestige; hence, his success with her and his failure with Princess Elizabeth invariably point 
to his state of mind, not to the state of the women he tries to seduce. 

Whereas Richard’s confidence and subsequent success is evident in the scene of him and 
Anne, Lakowski maintains that in the case of Princess Elizabeth, there is an evident “element of 
despair” in Richard’s attempt (18). With Anne, he plans ahead, employs special effects and 
ploys like giving her a ring and offering her the sword to kill him (1.2.174; 201), and carefully 
considers his shrewd moves ahead of time. In fact, he boasts about his “dissembling looks” after 
he hoodwinks Anne (1.2.236). The trick of the precious ring, which is symbolic of Richard’s 
marriage offerings, tears down the final remnants of Anne’s defenses. What makes Anne be 
duped into taking the bait of the ring is Richard’s craftiness in knowing “how to flatter” her 
(1.2.223), which again is weaved by the vigor of his unsullied conscience and his adroit 
composition of well-rehearsed schemes. Against ominous odds, Richard successfully plays the 


role of a womanizer on Lady Anne and captivates her to the extent where she is influenced to 
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overlook his hideous murders of her husband and her father-in-law. Richard changes his image 
in her eye so much so that his crimes are diametrically reversed to stand for a love token, as he 
earlier claims (1.2.121-4). Richard’s “honey words” as Anne exclaims (4.1.79), draw her to their 
sweet nectar and make her forego the shed blood of her loved ones. Richard’s remarkable 
success in wooing Anne is difficult to substantiate except by virtue of Richard’s possession of 
his soul, and, thereby, hers. 

The contrast between Richard’s inspiring success with Anne as a womanizer and 
“dissembler” (1.2.185), and his scandalous failure with Princess Elizabeth, is quite informing. It 
is obvious that Richard has strong reasons for seducing Anne like “strengthening his claim to the 
throne” (McNeir 175), but, likewise, he has equally strong reasons to seduce Princess Elizabeth, 
because by marrying her, a younger, attractive, equally wealthy, noble Lancastrian, he can 
consolidate his grip on power by uniting the two houses of York and Lancastar. In addition, by 
marrying Princess Elizabeth, Richard would be the husband of a youthful virgin as opposed to 
Anne, his brother’s old widow. The failure of his attempt raises questions regarding the sudden 
erosion of his charm. His loss of his womanizing skill and earlier charm can be easily detected 
from the exceedingly crass and novice way he proposes marriage with the off-stage princess 
through her mother (4.4). 

There is an abrupt feebleness that suddenly and inexplicably grips Richard’s ability to 
impress and communicate with women after Lady Anne. He uninspiringly fails not only in 
seducing Princess Elizabeth, but also in having a necessary face-to-face direct talk with her. 
Richard’s attempt to woo a young woman in absentia points invariably to his inept and addled 
mind. Instead of arranging a well-thought-out plan to have a secluded meeting with the young 


princess wherein he can repeat his ring-trick with Anne, Richard entrusts Queen Elizabeth to do 
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the persuasion. The latter, a loving mother who wants the best for her daughter and a 
Lancastrian zealot who remembers well the long, bloody history of killings and counter-killings 
with Richard’s Yorkist family, is joyfully flabbergasted by Richard’s uncharacteristically obtuse 
suggestions and ingenuous, simplistic logic. Throughout a protracted argument with Queen 
Elizabeth, Richard remains uncomprehending and unfocused till the very end. Queen Elizabeth, 
who earlier asks Queen Margaret to “teach me how to curse mine enemies” (4.4.117), exposes 
with bitingly sarcastic language Richard’s wit and masculinity. 

Queen Elizabeth begins the argument by pleading to Richard to spare the life of her 
“virtuous and fair, royal and gracious” daughter (4.4.205). Still unaware of Richard’s 
transformed, suffering soul, she frantically volunteers to cast rumors on her own fidelity to her 
own late husband, King Edward IV, and on the bastard birth of her daughter; however, after 
quickly feeling Richard’s off-course reasoning, she swiftly mutates into the articulate and 
double-meaning punster she longs to be. Overall, and despite some infrequent outbursts, her 
covert retorts and insults take on the guise of factuality, which help keep Richard’s temper 
checked. Feeling his overly compromising behavior, Queen Elizabeth immediately adjusts the 
dose of her subtle nuances, yet at times, she punctuates them with a definitive outline of her 
inviolate parameters, in an apparent uncontrollable overdose—quite a change from her earlier 
toadying pattern at the start of the scene: “My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys / Till 
that my nails were anchor’d in thine eyes” (4.4.231-2). 

Overstepping Queen Elizabeth’s numerous insults and nuances that permeate the scene, 
the two end their argument with Richard being duped into believing that Queen Elizabeth will 
eventually talk her daughter into marrying him; Queen Elizabeth triumphs at having consistently 


vilified him and gotten away with the meager promise to “understand from me her [her daughter 
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Elizabeth’s] mind” (4.4.429). The victorious Queen Elizabeth confidently walks out while the 
befuddled Richard lingers around, still believing that she is a “relenting fool, and [a] shallow, 
changing woman.” (4.4.431). After this scene, neither hear from each other again, while the 
mesmerizing image of the triumphant Queen Elizabeth walking out in triumph and gloating over 
her insults to an oversexed beastly king who has lost his balance. 

The instance of murdering Clarence’s young sons is perhaps the most problematic and 
provocative among all the problematic and provocative actions that Richard performs in the play. 
In this kin’s murder, Richard appears to be holding himself together and in command of his 
actions. On one hand, his reasons for killing his two young nephews, Clarence’s sons, Princes 
Edward and York, in order to make his “threatened future” as a king less threatened are 
invariably valid (Overton 6), the dreadful, hideous nature of Richard’s crime is so provocative 
that one must arrive apriori at a case of psychosis. Although the removal of Clarence’s sons, is 
important for Richard to have possession of the crown, he would not have been so determined in 
his purpose to kill the young princes had he not started to metamorphose inwardly. He could 
have sufficed by banishing them out of England. His murder of the princes is a repercussion and 
a ramification of his murder of their father, for his deranged mind has started normalizing the 
unnatural crime of killing youngsters and kin. Clarence’s fratricide broke in him the normative 
codes and illicit taboos he used to believe in earlier when he was a psychologically healthy man. 
It has turned him into a demented Killing-machine. With this new unnatural, foul nature of this 
murder, Richard appears to be beginning to lose touch with reality. From here on out, Richard’s 
detachment from reality only becomes more pronounced. 

To add to the confusion of the scene, Richard’s debate with the two young princes factors 


in to uncover and confirm his mental instability. On one hand, he gives himself off as in-control 
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when he restrains his temper until the two boys are sent to the tower where he plans to have them 
slaughtered, but on the other hand, he becomes on the receiving end, unwittingly responding to 
Edward’s loaded questions. Richard is forced to take on the role of the defendant, while the 
royal princes exercise the role of the judge and jury, wearing him down with their arcane, 
tendentious questions and nuances. Edward unleashes the first attack on his uncle—then still the 
Duke of Gloucester—with his question on the tower’s actual builder. Edward shrewdly asks his 
uncle whether he knows that it was verifiable by means of an actual written document that it was 
Julius Caesar who built the tower, or whether generations of people accepted such a rumor to be 
the truth. Only belatedly does Richard discriminate the embedded meaning of young Edward 
that truth and authenticity endure and that rumors and unlawfulness (in the usurpation of the 
throne) do not. Richard’s unflinching determination to commit a hideous crime of killing his 
nephews, despite its bizarreness, is regarded as a ramification of Clarence’s fratricide. Richard 
stops experiencing any pangs of conscience after his fratricide, goes on the spree of kin-killing, 
and qualifies McNeir’s claim that he is an “enemy of mankind” (172). 

Having been born a hideous man has certainly complicated Richard’s character to the 
extent where he blames the world for having started all the hostility and adversity first. Analysis 
of his soliloquies and miscellaneous speeches, reveals that his grudge on the world is not entirely 
unjustified. He wants to “prove a villain” to the world and to prove its persecutor because the 
world had not left him to lead a “plain,” peaceful life. The world has prejudicially prejudged his 
character as evil due to a congenital bodily error he has no control over. Ina rare and brief, 
psychotic fit, after having complained why the world is cheated with appearances like “French 
nods,” and “silken, sly, insinuating Jacks,” he uncovers a side rarely seen in him when, beast- 


like, he raves at everyone around him for no apparent reason: 
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Glou. Because I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. 

Cannot a plain man live and think no harm. 

But thus his simple truth must be abus’d 

With silken, sly, insinuating Jacks? 

Grey. To who in all this presence speaks your Grace? 
Glou. To thee, that hast nor honesty nor grace: 
When have I injured thee? When done thee wrong? 
Or thee? Or thee? Or any of your faction? 

A plague upon you all! (1.3.47-58) 

What is intriguing about Richard’s psyche is his ability to endure excessive psychological 
pain from family and community, including his own mother. He reveals to the audience—and 
only to them as his confidants—his life-long humiliation and agony “[I am] cheated of feature by 
dissembling nature / deformed, unfinished ... that dogs bark at me as I halt by them” (1.1.19-23). 
Richard does not emerge unscathed from his lifelong humiliation-and-ridicule ordeal, but he 
manages to conceal his suffering from people, and pushes for his own twisted aims for revenge 
on others. Richard’s ability to cheat his conscience and play the role he confesses he was not fit 
to perform, a role in which his “self [is] essentially alien”—and in which he “proves himself a 
liar’ —is astonishing (Trotter 34). Richard, therefore, is playing a game on himself, namely to 


see whether he can enact a role he was not fit to perform; moreover, whether Richard was aware 
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of the “the hazard of the die” or game he thought he had to play remains to be investigated 
(5.4.10). 

Butler outlines the danger of “confusing self-presentation with self,” the dark and the 
bright sides of human nature (118). Despite his malevolence, one cannot help but feel a certain 
degree of empathy for Richard’s plight. Perhaps it is his perseverance and the distorted 
unrighteous righteousness that defines his society’s ideals which tend to slight Richard’s evil and 
solicits our interest in his tragedy. True that he possesses the throne through much bloodshed, 
true that he fights evil with evil and does not turn the other cheek, true also that he does not 
acknowledge his errors, yet there are some extenuating circumstances in all these situations that 
serve to partially vindicate Richard. He certainly had to fight to rise in his sword-literate society. 
His mistakes in murdering his nephews, for instance, are partly blamed on the long-standing 
Lancastrian-Y orkist, royal family feud.” As a consequence of living in such a barbaric, bloody 
society, it is understandable how Richard turns out to be the unrelenting, ruthless warrior he 
came to be. A core code that his Elizabethan society embraces is not to give in toa 
psychological weakness caused by a murder or two, whether the victim is a kin or not, a would- 
be king or a common man. 

When the two hired murderers enter the tower where Clarence is imprisoned to 
assassinate him, they become nearly convinced by Clarence’s argument on the wrongness of 
their deed, and one of them is dissuaded from carrying out the murder. The other murderer 
however, refuses Clarence’s suggestion to abandon his mission and “relent” because as he 


669 


explains “’tis cowardly and womanish” to do so (1.4.261). Richard is similarly unable to 
“relent” before climbing to the summit of his society’s pyramid of ambitions; Richard’s brutal 


track-record proves that he is the least to be intimidated by a “womanish” conscience, but, in 
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spite of him, his conscience overpowers him. One observes such a defeat and torment in 
Richard’s actions as the play progresses more conspicuously. 

Other than the lack of interest in enjoying the amenities of the crown he so stridently 
strived to acquire, Richard’s mental feebleness shows itself in his own attempts to sabotage the 
castles he built for himself in the air and imagined can be constructed on earth. After the murder, 
almost all the later incidents indicate Richard’s self-annihilating stride. Analysis of his later 
actions unravels how sincerely dedicated Richard is to this elected course of self-destruction. 
Through punishing himself, Richard hopes to achieve redemption. The first sign of Richard’s 
progressive suicide-quest spells itself in the form of hostility towards his mother. To his mind, 
forcing his mother to be excessively angry, achieves him the objective of her speaking a curse 
against him. 

When the Duchess of York, fresh from listening to Queen Margaret and Queen 
Elizabeth’s lamentations over Richard’s heinous crimes against their kin and loved ones, 
approaches him to have a hearty talk with her son, out of her concern for his well-being, Richard 
does not offer her an opportunity to do so, since her intention to save him conflicts with his. She 
pleads, “O, let me speak!”(4.4.159). He pretends impatience and indifference towards her in 
order to anger her further and drive her to do precisely what she actually does—utter a curse that 
effectively singes him and causes his death (4.4.184-96). The duchess becomes momentarily the 
audience’s mouthpiece when she asks Richard for the first thing on the audience’s mind—the 
whereabouts and murder of his brother: “Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy brother 
Clarence?’’(4.4.145). To get her to where he wants her to be, Richard aggravates his mother by 
drowning her voice once with his troops’ war alarums and by threatening to repeat it a second 


time if she did not “entreat him fair” (4.4.153). Richard, therefore, guides and directs her actions 
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while she is ignorant of his purpose. Misconstruing his suicidal intentions and his melancholic 
feelings, Richard’s mother augments his pain and leads him from his sad plight to complete 
despair and hopeless self-annihilation, a misgiving she first nurtured in him with her “anger” for 
his deformity and belittling of his state (Dayton 346). 

When Richard, the son with the troubled conscience, breaks his maternal bond with his 
mother—and he does so out of his guilt-ridden conscience—he sets himself on a course of self- 
destruction that has very few analogues in literature, because in it, he breaks ties with his safety 
net to the whole world, and reneges against the divine attributes that that bond symbolizes; 
consequently, his severance of his maternal tie is tantamount to his becoming a non-Christian 
disbeliever, and his rebellion against his mother becomes an icon for his rebellion against God. 
When his mother approaches him for the first time in the hopes of talking to him, he deliberately 
and insolently orders his troops to sound the alarums of war in order to cause her to fly into a 
passion and to act unfeelingly against her son (4.4.151). As Richard anticipates, the impulsive 
duchess utters her curse: “Either thou wilt die by God’s just ordinance, .. . / Or I with grief and 
extreme age shall perish / And never more behold thy face again” (4.4. 184; 186-7). “Bloody 
thou art, bloody will be thy end; / Shame serves thy life and doth thy death attend” (4.4. 195-6). 
Coupled by Queen Margaret’s earlier curse, Richard does eventually find his torment and meets 
his death. 

Richard’s reflexive response to drown the duchess’s voice with alarums bears him his 
intended (sour) fruits. Yet, the sense of disbelief at the ability of a “flesh and blood” mother to 
curse her own son in such a fashion is shocking (Lakowski 17), especially when one is to regard 
his mistakes as indirectly hers as well. His crimes against humanity mirror hers against him, 


keeping in mind her last mishap with regard to her naive interpretation of Richard’s ultimate 
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objective. With such a judgmental, abusive, aloof mother, who fails to perceive her son’s 
chronic need for his mother’s love, empathy, and comfort, Richard again gains our sympathy and 
exoneration. Knowing how naive and unjust his mother is throughout, Richard is seen distancing 
himself from her by addressing her as “madam,” an impersonal, derogatory epithet that he 
employs to partly remind her that she is his mere biological mother,’ not the mother he sought 
and needed, and partly to augment her ire by reminding her of her status as a subject and his as a 
sovereign. 

As the play progresses and Richard gets involved in defending his throne in a war against 
Henry, the Earl of Richmond, his string of deliberate mistakes becomes more frequent and more 
augmented. Due to the dangerous military nature of these errors, their impact is no longer on his 
mere image, mental agility, and authority, but on his life. First among these military errors is his 
not being interested in keeping the loyal dukes and powerful supporters around him. 

Intentionally, he keeps mistreating the Duke of Buckingham, the most important man in 
Richard’s accession to the throne and his most “important ally” (2.3.151; McNeir 180). All the 
dukes and nobles who helped Richard to the crown—Stanley (Lord of Derby), Ratcliffe, 
Norfolk, Bishop of Ely, Catseby, Lovel, etc.—agree that Buckingham knows Richard the most 
and “is the most inward with him” (3.4.8). Constantly, he was at Richard’s beck and call and 
never hesitated to commit any crime, no matter how hideous, to please Richard. Buckingham’s 
resolve to switch sides to Richmond’s camp takes place only after he exhausts every possible 
means to claim what he has been promised by Richard. He consistently keeps entreating Richard 
to grant him the dukedom he promised him, but not only does Richard back out from his 
promise, he in fact starts mistreating Buckingham as though the latter were a little child asking 


for a toy: “I am not in the giving vein today” (4.2.115), Richard says at one instance. Both share 
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ruthlessness, diabolism, and resoluteness in the actions they perform. Richard recognizes their 
commonalities, and in a rare emotional outpouring, he says to Buckingham: “My other self, my 
counsel’s consistory, / My oracle, my prophet, my dear cousin, / I, as a child, will go by thy 
direction” (2.3.151-2). Furthermore, Buckingham is seen in many instances directing Richard’s 
actions and charting out his future course of events for him, like his guidance to Richard in his 
bogus election as a new king (3.7.45-51; 208-215; 242). Because of his suicidal self-destructive 
quest, Richard deliberately chooses not to reward those who serve him and turns them into his 
enemies. 

Secondly, Richard’s oration to his troops has serious errors, which lose him the battle 
against Richmond. Other than attacking Richmond’s army on its French foreign origin, 
Richmond fails to motivate his troops to fight. Although Richard’s oration does focus on 
depicting Richmond and his troops as an invading foreign force, he fails to offer his troops any 
material gains should they win the fight. Besides failing to offer his troops and his commanders 
concrete promises of money and/or power, Richard’s topics are superficial. He spends the most 
part of the first half of the oration arousing the xenophobic feelings of his troops and nothing 
else. He fails to deal with the more substantive issue, for instance, of why Richmond’s troops 
are fighting his. In the second part of the oration, Richard deals with hollow traditional ideas 
such as the pampered, effeminate nature of Richmond and his troops: “if we be conquered, let 
real men conquer us” (5.3.332). He accuses Richmond of being “a milksop, one that never in his 
life / Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow?” (5.3.325-6). Finally, Richard concludes his 
oration by assailing the enemy’s troops from the standpoint of their inferior social status, 
“famished beggars. . . bastard Britains” (5.3.329; 333), as opposed to his own “gentlemen of 


England” (5.3.338), a standpoint that understandably fails to be a significant morale booster for 
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Richard’s men. In his oration, Richard also dwells at length on a petty personal attack against 
Richmond, while Richmond rises above such a trifle. 

Richmond’s oration, on the other hand, comprehensively addresses all conceivable 
morale-boosting issues, emphasizes Richmond’s wicked, criminal nature, and effectively 
reminds troops that Richard is not merely the enemy of his own troops and subjects, but God 
also. The oration also stresses the excessive evil of Richard and those who follow him, because 
by doing so, Richmond adroitly makes the connection that Richard is the enemy of God and that 
those who fight Richard in the name of God are fighting in His cause and are doing Him a 
service: “Then if you fight against God’s enemy. / God will in justice ward you as his soldiers” 
(5.3.253-4). What is also of primary focus in Richmond’s speech is that he does not attempt any 
personal attack against Richard, but at his personage rather as an oppressive tyrant (5.4.144), 
despite that Richard’s deformity is being an easy, open target. Richmond concludes his oration 
by chanting his cause: “God and Saint George! Richmond and victory!” (3.3.270). 

Two further egregiously wrong military moves that are a consequence of the confidence- 
degenerating fratricide are, firstly, Richard’s failure to take the necessary precautions and proper 
adjustment should he find himself jostled out of his horse and, secondly, his inability to keep a 
faithful band of men around him who would cater for his needs and protect him in case of any 
contingency. His shrill cry “my kingdom for a horse” echoes his flawed logistical preparations 
(5.4.6). Considering the kind of medieval warfare where the sword-equipped infantry and the 
lance-equipped cavalry often engaged in fights, horse-jousting must have been a frequent 
occurrence. Unlike calculating military leaders who may usually keep a group of faithful men 
around them, after he loses his horse, King Richard, fights as though he were a common soldier, 


alone and wan. Only Catesby accidentally runs across him and asks him to withdraw, which 
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Richard—in accordance with his death-wish—trefuses to do. Nowhere else in Shakespeare is 
there a king so unexpectedly defeated over a similar logistical problem. What makes this 
development of action hard to digest, except in Richard’s rush for suicide into the “throat of 
death” (5.4.5), is Richard’s superior skill in war. With his famed military feats from Henry VI 
plays like stabbing Henry and holding the severed head of the Duke of Somerset (3 Henry VI; 
1.1.16), it is easy to imagine how Richard might have seized a horse from one soldier, just as it is 
difficult to imagine how Richard fell off his horse. 

Another military misdeed that reveals Richard’s diffused thoughts and poor judgment is 
taking Young Stanley hostage in the hopes of securing the allegiance of his father (5.3). 
Incarcerating Young Stanley reflects the level of desperation Richard reaches. Of course, the 
failure of this action to win Duke Stanley back to his legions signifies Richard’s lack of 
confidence and military insight. As a military strategy, hostage-taking most often fails to 
significantly impact the general outcome of wars. Instead, it indicates the tenuous position and 
the demoralized, desperate plight of the kidnapping party. To the further disparagement of 
Richard, Stanley prefers to sacrifice his son rather than join the evil side that Richard leads; 
moreover, the failure of Richard to take revenge on the son because of the advance of 
Richmond’s troops shows Richard’s profound disorientation. His addled psyche is observed in 
Richard’s listening to Duke Norfolk’s ill advice concerning the postponement of Young 
Stanley’s execution until after the battle, which proves to be Young Stanley’s lifesaver (5.3. 
346). 

The final episode in Richard’s self-destruction effort is his refusal to withdraw when his 
demise appears to be imminent. Catesby advises him to do so, but the infuriated Richard rebukes 


him saying: “Slave, I have set my life upon a cast” (5.4.9). This statement means that Richard, 
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unlike the cowardly, slave- or subject-like, attitude of Catesby and most men in such a plight, 
would rather die a king’s death, and that, among several possible interpretations, he has lived his 
life as a gamble he wagered on his soul.’ Richard has predetermined for himself the hard-line, 
unyielding, ideology of his life, and he had been so keen on defending it even at the cost of 
surrendering his soul. When the moment of truth arrives to test his resolution, Richard does not 
procrastinate. He, therefore, places his fate “upon a cast,” both in the sense of tying his life on 
the unpredictability of fortune and in the sense of the volatile nature of a dice cast. Therefore, 
Richard’s strong faith in anchoring his life on the throw of a dice leads him to believe that his 
fate in the battlefield and the military mishaps he commits are an integral part of that cast. 

The impact of the fratricide on Richard’s psyche is far reaching. When he gives the order 
to have Clarence killed, he goes too far, too far for his human condition, and certainly too far for 
redemption while still on earth. To have let himself commit the crime loses him his human 
identity and wears him a devil’s mask. After the fratricide, Richard is not himself at all, but a 
camouflaged, inconsistent, petrified despot. He becomes emotionally incapable of enjoying the 
fruits of his triumph. Due to his many inconsistencies and misgivings, Richard is rendered unfit 
to rule England. Whether or not this attitude is to be regarded as a divine intervention that 
implements Queen Margaret’s curse concerning his conscience—“The worm of conscience .. . 
begnaw thy soul!” (1.3.221)—Richard’s mental acuity intensely suffers after his fratricide. 
When Richard seizes the crown, his ambition reaches a grinding halt. Frisch maintains that 
Richard’s problem lies in “the pleasure [of the] pursuit rather than . . . the possession” (276), but 
that does not account for Richard’s tenacious grip onto his royal seat until the very last moment 
of his life. What accounts for Richard’s dilemma is his manly conscious effort to retain power 


and authority and his womanly subconscious effort to release them. 
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Subconsciously also, the crown loses its luster for him long before he wears it. After his 
adornment with it, he sees through its glitter the gore of his brother and beholds the futility of his 
triumph and the vanity of his ambition. After Clarence’s murder, Richard subconsciously loses 
the fervor for living, and embarks on a passionate quest for suicide—enigmatic to readers and 
unrecognized by him—-sifted from his many callous actions and risky ventures. The brave 
though savage, manly though disturbing, lifestyle that Richard led had to take his reign to its 
bloody end. In fact, was it not for Richmond’s sword’s edge, Richard would have died on some 
“expedition” he had contemplated for long (4.4.86). After his nightmarish dream-bout with the 
dead spirits of the people he murdered (5.3.118-206), Richard more strongly than ever pursues 
his death, and he finds it. The ghost scene represents only the culmination of Richard’s torment; 
it is the final episode in a drawn-out battle with his conscience. It ushers in the final act of the 
drama of his fall. 

Richard’s predicament and, ultimately tragedy, is that he lives in a world that normalizes 
murder as a natural way to preserve oneself; not to kill necessarily means to be killed and self- 
destruct, to give in to a “coward conscience”’(5.3.179). Richard’s failure lies in his inability to 
make his conscience overcome its womanliness, to make it cope with what he thought was a 
legitimate method of acquiring the crown. He embroils himself in an intense battle of balancing 
between the requirements of his noble conscience and the demands of his savage society; he fails 
the battle and incurs a mortal injury to his soul. His suicidal wish is finally granted him in 
battlefield, the decent, befitting setting that accommodates the demise of a rebel soul’s dreams. 
Richard, a king on his throne, an abused grown-up child, and an omnipotent, fearless, monstrous, 
demagogic, despotic /eader of a brutal, feudal, bloody gang is appealing to us particularly 


because he lives a rebel’s life and dies a rebel’s death. Richard dies a victim of his own 
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demented, egoistic, fatal aspirations, so staunchly and fearlessly pursued by a “man determined 


to prove a villain” that his own anticipated death had to transpire in the end and it does (1.1.30). 


Endnotes 

' George is imprisoned in the tower because of the rumors that Richard casts. The rumor, which 
took on the form of a prophecy to the people, purports that one of Richard’s brothers whose 
name starts with the letter “G” is destined to kill King Edward and usurp his throne. 
Consequently, Edward imprisons Clarence in the tower and, even though he rescinds his decision 
later, he orders Clarence’s execution. Richard sees to it that the execution is carried out by two 
hired assassins. 

* His father Richard Planagenet, the Duke of York, and his teenage brother Rutland were killed 
by their kin (1.2.157). 

> When she asks him whether he is her son, he answers positively, but his true answer is in the 
negative. In answer to her question, “Art thou my son?”, he begins his reply with a resounding 
“Ay”: “Ay, I thank God, my father, and yourself” (4.4. 155-6). She repeats her pattern of failing 
to understand his figurative meaning. What she fails to comprehend is that he is refusing to be 
the obedient, loving son “who patiently hear[s]” his mother that she is hoping he would be and 
insinuates that she is a mere biological mother (4.4.157). 

* Both contemporary meanings of cast as in “a person casts the dice” or fortune and luck were 


possible meanings of the term in the Renaissance, according to the OED, p. 945-6. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S NEW NEW YOUTH: PEDAGOGICAL 
STRATEGIES IN A COURSE OF INTEGRATIVE STUDIES ON 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE EXAMPLE OF A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM 

Yueh-ying Chen 


There are many questions confronting our college students today, but no questions haunt 
them like the questions I am going to discuss in this paper. Now and then also identifies with a 
fashionable term “New, New Youth,” they are distinguished and confused generations with their 
sky falling all over them. How does this disastrous situation happen? One seems to have no 
choice but to agree with researchers who have suggested that Taiwan’s rapid modernization as 
well as urbanization in the past few decades are the major causes giving birth to “cold, 
materialistic, and trend-following,” “kids in trouble,” and virtual reality generations (Hu 8; Wu 
passim; Yun 29). However, though these post-postwar (and post-colonial in a sense) generations 
seem to enjoy certain distinguished characteristics of their own, in one way they are not too 
much different from us and from our parents’ generations, enter high schools and colleges with 
the same apprehension about the meaning of life. Researchers have “long been observing the 
changes in values among Taiwan’s youth.” These young men and women in our urban society 
“have no long-term plans, and don’t think any more than a day ahead” (Hu 8). Thus like us, they 
also ask what love is, what society has to do with them personally, where they came from, what 
this world is made of, and eventually, who they are, why they exist, and what their life means. 
Now, the story of growing up, the tales about youngsters turning into adolescents, adolescents 


into adults, are told over and over again in the myths and literature of all human communities. 
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Shakespeare’s plays as a part of our global literary treasure serve well as a course of integrative 
studies in the colleges of arts and humanities because again his plays go far beyond the pale line 
of academia’s various disciplines, also beyond customs, ethics, religion, and even culture. 
Indeed, his work has become the most common focus of literary appreciation in current global 
village. He has reached into places and peoples that he himself would never have imagined 
centuries ago. Studying Shakespeare in terms of his idea and attitude toward his “New New 
Youth” could suggest a whole different world for our own New New Youth to explore, and I 
believe that in an exploration like this our New New Youth will begin to examine their own real 
world with greater objectivity. 

First of all, as long as our New New Youth are interested, it would never be too 
outrageous to discuss Shakespeare’s plays in light of a discursive issue, not to mention coming 
up with a few which only they alone might appreciate. The process of growing up, i.e., the 
difficult adolescence which any period’s young men and women experience, should also prompt 
our youth to think about many problems. And it is the most common of these issues that I want 
to deal with in such a course. 

What I believe to be the most common questions are 1) the problems of growing up, 2) 
life and death, 3) love and marriage, 4) ethics in relation to personal identity/integrity, and 5) the 
issues of social norms and conformity, transgression, and subversion wherein incurred. The 
thesis I propose in a course like this is, simply, what advice can Shakespeare’s plays, such as A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, give to our New New Youth. While pondering these questions, our 
New New Youth must decide what Shakespeare might be saying in his plays, how much they 
can understand him, and whether they should agree with him. These inevitably lead to the 


following questions: how does Shakespeare deal with the tribulation of growing up in developing 
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his young heroes and heroines? How is identity/integrity mapped in his characterization, 
particularly, what does his portrait of youth tell us? How does he deal with parent-child 
relationships (or the relationship between older and young generations)? The prior question also 
leads to several additional question, namely, in what way can these young men and women be 
seen as nonconformists subverting social norms—in relation to the law—and how does this bear 
on our New New Youth? How do the young characters manifest the sociopolitical background 
in which they live? Finally, how would all of these questions be appropriated for our young men 
and women? Many of the issues mentioned here are not new; and we can be sure they were even 
debated in the humanist education of Shakespeare’s own day. Many of the issues mentioned 
here are not new; and we can be sure they were even debated in the humanist education of 
Shakespeare’s own day. 

No doubt, most of them have been enthusiastically—almost notoriously—discussed in 
scholarship today. However, what makes the present course significant is that we are 
audaciously didactic. For Shakespeare to be ever interesting—or less difficult—to our New New 
Youth students, something in his plays must be related to their ordinary life and learning. What 
then could be more relevant than the questions just asked? These questions, and the issues raised 
by them, are abundantly pregnant in Shakespeare’s plays and could very well be included in 
educating our New New Youth, mush as Confucian texts are incorporated in the education of our 
own culture since antiquity. Of course, the difference is that Shakespeare’s plays have plots— 
imaginative people doing things in different imaginative worlds. As long as we can make these 
imaginative human beings understood and their world genuinely perceived, then the device of 
the plot would, I believe, help our New New Youth comprehend life—what our culture calls 


Ren-sheng- Dao-li—all the more easily. 
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In this course we must inevitably include Historicism and sociopolitical criticism in our 
pedagogical strategies. One of the objectives of this course is that through the study of 
Elizabethan young people’s comprehension of mankind’s place in the universe (“cosmos” in 
brief), and more importantly the study of their sociopolitical life, we shall not incidentally 
“erect” another social reality totally different from ours, but so interesting and so real that out 
New New Youth could begin to compare and contrast their own historical contingency with that 
of a distant historical time and space. In other words, they could enjoy the advantage of what 
theory of literature has always termed “aesthetic distance” by differentiating their life from a 
strange history and culture vividly suggested in Shakespeare’s plays. Consequently, our 
engagement is wholly didactic but full of fun, common-sensual oriented but intellectual, inter- 
disciplinary but very English, conservative but provocative, informal but also scholarly, socially 


symbolic but individually inspiring, and finally, practical but perspective. 


Il 

If we question what issues raised by Shakespeare’s plays centuries ago seem to be most 
relevant to the New New Youth today, then we must ask whether Shakespeare wrote for his New 
New Youth, that is, the young men and women sitting in the galleries of the Elizabethan 
playhouses, and particularly those standing among the bustling “groundings.” An example of 
old historical study, the issue of a large and possibly youthful audience can be addressed by 
means of numbers and statistics, that is, we can try to sort out the construct of the theatrical 
audience, the kind of people who populated the Theatre and Globe, not disregarding the 


monetary matters of theatrical business involved in this question. 
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The validity of our focus in the present course can first be attested to by an investigation 
of the age of the playhouse audiences in Shakespeare’s day, who have been determinedly called 
youthful. According to Alfred Harbage, who has acted as the most conservative investigator of 
the demographic construct of Shakespeare’s audience for the past few decades during the three 
decades before and after the turn of the century, a quarter of a million people were generally the 
average number of the greater London theatergoers who were within walking distance. These 
were also the decades wherein all of Shakespeare’s plays were produced and performed in the 
Globe Theater. Within 13 percent of this population taken into account, which was the average 
daily theatrical attendance of the several major popular theaters (Globe, Fortune, Rose, Swan), 
one might estimate a weekly number of 21,000 going to the playhouses (Harbage 1941:19-91). 

To support the above estimate of the total weekly number going to the playhouses given 
above, one should consider the following evidences: documents describing the “multitudes” and 
“swarms” of people in the theaters, the average daily attendance at a single theater such as the 
Rose, the average audience size per performance, the number of major theaters open to the 
public (i.e., four to five), the capacity of Elizabethan playhouses including galleries and the yard 
where the overflow audience size could be estimated, and finally, the gallery seats and admission 
fee by which average admission could be counted (Harbage 1941:53-92). All these have been 
carefully computed in scholarship dealing with Shakespeare’s audience and Renaissance social 
history. 

Once the size of the audience is determined, the next step would be to determine the 
construct of the audience. The argument that the greater part of the audience was “youthful” 
(Harbage 1941: 79.) can be deduced from studies of the following issues: 1) the cheap admission 


fee—generally one penny per admission—in popular theaters such as the Globe, 2) documentary 
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records of the authority’s concern for transgression and subversion of the social norms of a large 
and youthful theater-going audience, 3) the high cultural breeding of craftsmen (or shopkeepers) 
and their families, journeymen, apprentices, and collegiate youth who composed the vast 
majority of “groundlings,” 4) records of the early seventeenth-century average life-spans, which 
was a pathetic 27.5 years old, and birth and death rates, which are relevant to the issue, 5) the 
evidence of a large female audience, and finally, 6) the physical conditions of the public theaters. 
The last two points deserve further exploration. Of course it is hard to imagine a large 
and elderly audience among noisy, riotous, boisterous, bustling groundlings’ “yard” (or 
planitiers diue arena in Latin). Shakespeare’s female audience, however, was youthful also 
because of a historical factor: they outnumbered their male counterparts in the London 
population thirteen to ten (Harbage 1941: 76). It would be an interesting research to study 
exactly how these young women squeezed themselves into the yard during holidays and 
festivals. No wonder documents recorded bold and forward behavior of the female audiences, 
rarely seen in other ages where society usually restricted women’s theatrical attendance (Chute 
39-41; Harbage 1941: 74-8, 100). In addition, from the fact that Shakespeare closes his 
playwriting career with “romances” (Pericles, Cymbeline, Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest), the 
genre since the Middle Ages usually targeting a female reading market, we should be able to 
conclude that female audiences must have come to Shakespeare’s awareness much earlier than 
the date when those plays were written, i.e. before 1607. On the other hand, the early and middle 
plays demonstrate a good many of the traits of Middle English romances. Gnerally, the evidence 
of a large female audience helps our students explore its postmodern implications, especially 
since female students predominates today’s colleges of arts and humanities in Taiwan. One issue 


might trigger enthusiasm for a gender study of the Renaissance female audience: why did young 
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women outnumber young men in Renaissance London? What did they do, especially for 
entertainment (if they usually had leisure time)? What were the social and cultrual implications? 
How are these to be appropriated into our own society and culture (Bruster passim)? 

Evidence shows that noisiness and boisterousness charaterized the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean public theaters. It is therefore not surprising to find that these theaters were packed 
with youghful playgoers. Harbage writes: 

Standing for several hours or bustling for a place in the galleries would 
have diminished in appeal as a man grew older. At a popular play one could 
obtain a good poace only by coming early and enduring a long wait. The 
arduousness of play-going rather than the frivolity seems to have acted as a 
restraint upon the elderly John Chamberlain. The drama, in any case, has always 
made its first call to youth. Two groups are mentioned again and agian in 
contemporary allusions to the theaters—the students of the Inns of Court and the 
apprentices of London. (Harbage 1941: 79-80) 

Another factor related to this point is that university students, apprentices, and house 
servants did not get along. Riots in theaters are often recorded, causing a great deal of anxiety 
for the city authorities. Students in this course may research theaters as carrnivalistic locales 
with special reference to M. M. Bakhtin’s Marxist cultural theory (Dialogic Imagination, 
passim). For one thing, it was in bustling places like theaters, whorehouses, animal-baiting 
houses that these young people dissipated their energy against each other (Harbage 1941: 102; 
Dollimore 22-5). 

Once we determine that a youthful audience composed the vast majority of playgoers, we 


must ask why they went to the theaters. This question complements with the objective of the 
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present course, for we will be focusing on Shakespeare’s intention as well as the moral 
implications of that intention. An answer to this question relates us in a profound way to a close 
reading of Shakespeare’s treatment of young heroes and heroines in his plays. In conclusion, 
Shakespeare’s plays targeted a wider range of audience than any stage performances could ever 
do today, and when we consider that the majority of this audience was youthful, it becomes clear 
that our course is significant. 

It sounds like an argument for nineteenth-century naturalism but it is not, for the issue of 
the Renaissance cosmos differs markedly from the naturalistic-realistic tendencies of early 
modern novels such as Thomas Hardy’s The Return of the Native. The major difference lied in 
the overall medieval and, I argue, allegorical atmosphere of the Renaissance literary 
environment. Even if we do not count Spenser’s most allegorical romance, The Faerie Queene, 
and pseudo morality plays like Hamlet, most renaissance genres would still test to this medieval, 
allegorical factor. Ovidian mythological tales, which most Renaissance writers have tried their 
hands at, are one major area where allegorical figures were often used (Perng 1995: passim). 
Therefore, while reading Shakespeare’s plays it would be absolutely anachronistic not to 
consider what Tyllard called the “large cosmic order” and “the chain of being” suggested in the 
plays (Perng 1995: 7, 33). 

It is precisely in the context of such “genuine ruling ideas of the age” that the 
signification of “human” in Shakespeare’s plays should be considered. The treatment of this 
subject in literature was then a completely new concept, and this is true from both 
anthropological and sociological points of view (Chen 1998: 112-128). It was almost a 
discovery, having precisely the same effect on British Renaissance culture as the invention of the 


clock, figuring significantly in the motif of temporality in the period’s literature. A Renaissance 
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response to the idea of time has been considered in full by scholars (Zitner, Peterson, Quinones, 
McCabe, to name only a few). Any discussion of a Renaissance cosmos must include the 
concepts of humanness and time that made it possible. Time now suddenly became “the element 
of Western man” (Quinones 26). It has allied itself closely with the medieval dehumanized 
universe, often represented by the figure of Fortune. And it still prevails in the Renaissance 
cosmos. The difference is that the Renaissance Man aspires to transcend Time, not through 
religion, but through a salient property: his humanity. “In his attempts to manage time, 
Renaissance man strives to achieve by means of process what eternity possesses in stasis” 
(Quinones 26). I contend that this process of transcending Time should be constructed as 
“whatever attests to the process of being human.” Renaissance philosophy of man supports 
Quinones’s claim with many evidences. 
Let’s do it briefly and chronologically. In the pre-classical period, the Pythagorean 
doctrine of Man (sixth-century B.C.) as preserved by Photius (third-century B.C.) stipulates that: 
Man is called a little world [microcosmos] not because he is composed of 
the four elements (for so are all the beasts, even the meanest) but because he 
possesses all the faculties of the universe. For in the universe there are gods, the 
four elements, the dumb beasts, and the plants. Of all these man possesses the 
faculties: for he possesses the godlike faculty of reason; and the nature of the 
elements, which consists in nourishment growth and reproduction. In each of 
these faculties he is deficient; just as the competitor in the pentathlon, while 
possessing the faculty to exercise each part of it, is yet inferior to the athlete who 
specializes in one part only; so man though he possesses all the faculties is 


deficient in each. For we possess the faculty of reason less eminently than the 
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gods; in the same way the elements are less abundant in us than in the elements 
themselves; our energies and desires are weaker than the beasts’; our powers 
of nurture and of growth are less than the plants’. Whence, being an 
amalgam of many and varied elements, we find our life difficult to order. For 
every other creature is guided by one principle; but we are pulled in different 
directions by our different faculties. For instance at one time we are drawn 
towards the domination of the bestial element, within us. [emphasis mine] 

We can compare the Pythagorean doctrine of Man with the fourth-century Nemesius’s theory of 

Man: 

No eloquence may worthily publish forth the manifold preeminences and 
advantages, which are bestowed on this creature [Man]. He passeth over the vast 
seas; he rangeth about the wide heavens by his contemplation and conceives the 
motions and magnitudes of the stars.... He is learned in every science and skillful 
in artificial workings.... He talked with angels yea with God himself. He hath all 
the creatures within his dominion. 

Paul Oskar Kristeller’s narrative of three major movements in Renaissance thought, the 
Humanistic, the Platonic, and the Scholastic strains, lays no less emphasis on the philosophy of 
man. All three movements cross-influenced one another to form Neoplatonism (key figures 
being Ficino and Pico), resulting in centralizing the human soul in the “universal hierarchy.” 
Kristeller explicates Ficino’s Platonism in this way: 

Man is superior to other creatures in the variety of his arts and skills. With 
his thought and with his desire, he passes through all parts of the universe, is 


related to all of them, and has a share in them all. The human soul is directed 
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both toward God and toward the body, that is, both toward the intelligible and 
toward the corporeal world. Hence it participates both in time and in eternity. 
These ideas are embodied in Ficino’s scheme of a universal hierarchy in which 
the human soul occupies a privileged, central place: god, the angelic Mind, the 
Rational Soul, Quality, and Body. Due to its central position, the soul is able to 
mediate between the upper and the lower half of reality, between the intelligible 
and the corporeal. Ficino, who had borrowed many elements of his scheme from 
Neoplatonic tradition, consciously modified it in this decisive point, the central 


position of the human soul. (Kristeller 128; emphasis mine) 


As Kristeller reports, for Ficino the rediscovery of the human soul in the center of the universe is 


sensational: 


This [the human soul] is the greatest of all miracles in nature. All other 
things beneath God are always one single being, but the soul is all things 
together.... Therefore it may be rightly called the center of nature, the middle 
term of all things, the series of the world, the face of all, the bond and juncture of 


the universe. (128-29) 


We thus conclude that Man has been an important subject of philosophical discussions 


since the pre-classical period, but several more comments must be made: 1) Medieval England is 


a closed literary environment. There was not much contact with classical literature until early 


sixteenth century. As a result, the primary texts we cite above were generally not familiar. 2) 


Ficino’s Renaissance Man is multi-dimensional, almost psychological in a sense, since he is 


much more sophisticated in “thought” and “desire”. This leads to the central consideration of the 


human soul. Kristeller’s point if right, the Renaissance Man should be distinguished from a 
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more general idea of the Medieval Man. 3) Compared to Ovidian eroticism imitated by the 
writers of Ovidian mythological tales, Pythagoras was rigid; therefore, it seems that his linking 
energies with desire should not be too seriously considered too significant. 4) Compared with 
Pythagorean doctrine, Ficino’s Renaissance Man is more social, for his Man who lives “between 
the upper and lower half of the reality, between the intelligible and the corporeal” has power to 
“mediate” the dual participation in the cosmic order. In contrast, Pythagorean Man who 
sometime appears to be god-like and another time bestial go to the extremes. These observations 
testify to the gradual narrowing down of focus on Man as a social being. But how far can we 
take Ficino’s fondness for the human soul remains to be seen. In short, Ficino has carefully 
revised the medieval hierarchical universe to contain the human soul—not the mere man in 
general. 

The distinguished character of Renaissance Man must also be separated from the later 
development. The cosmic order in Renaissance is hierarchical and basically medieval. This 
cosmic context fully accords with the modern dictionary definition of cosmos as “the universe as 
a harmonious and orderly system” (Webster 59). Ficino wrote in the latter half of the fifteenth- 
century in Italy, in the years when a literary and philosophical Renaissance had culminated in the 
country. Although a hierarchical universe belongs to the medieval cosmic belief, from here we 
can see that it prevailed in the Renaissance period. Such a universe, of course, is a far cry from 
the universe that threatens to destroy man in The Return of the Native. The point is that Man’s 
soul must be seriously considered in reading Renaissance literature. 

Donstan theory of tragedy would attest to the Renaissance philosophy of man. As J.V. 


Conningham construes it, Donatan tradition stipulates that: 
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A tragedy is a succession of fearful incidents, enacted by persons of high 
rank that progresses from initial calm into ever-deepening disaster, and concludes 
sadly in deaths. Fear and sorrow are its appropriate emotions, fear of the 
catastrophe and sorrow at its accomplishment. They are appropriate because they 
are the natural emotions with which men regard death in prospect and in 
fulfillment. They are, furthermore, emotions of a public and impersonal order. 
(36) 

Donatus influenced Terence and Plautus’s drama, and these two classical writers in turn 
influenced Shakespeare’s tragedies (30). The timing is right for linking Shakespeare’s learning 
with the philosophy of the Renaissance Man. The keywords to note are fear and sorrow, often 
caused by corruption of law and order in the State. Such emotional properties fit into the Finic a 
scheme: again the Renaissance Man’s human essence, humanity proving his own value through 
emotional suffering, particularly fear and sorrow. In general, the Renaissance cosmos is 
inseparable from this image of the suffering human soul. 

Our New New Youth can learn from the Renaissance cosmos and the Renaissance Man. 
The first thing is, to be sure, that this concept serves as an important background for reading 
Shakespeare. But more importantly, the characteristics of the Renaissance Man will appeal to 
them because they will discover a different reality that they never imagined possibly existent. 
When doing research on the signification of the human subject in the Renaissance, they will 
inevitably be exposed to the process of attaining humanity. Moreover, we can design a proper 
form of class discussions so that the issue of being human may inspire sensitive students to speak 


out and share their “youngian psychology” (Hu 8). There is a certain degree of difficulty in this 
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form of study, but it poses a tremendous intellectual and emotional challenge to our New New 
Youth. 

So far, we have considered Shakespeare’s youthful audience and the cosmic view of 
Renaissance life in our proposed Shakespeare-as-the-counselor course. We consider the former 
because we believe that Shakespeare must have had his young audience in mind in writing, and 
we consider the latter because we believe that the Renaissance cosmos helps us and our New 
New Youth understand the Renaissance Man better. However, the discovery of the Renaissance 
Man must be considered in another yet more important light, and that is his sociopolitical 
dimension. Obviously our new consideration results from a historical unforeseen event: the 
development of early modern capitalism in the Western World. In this section, we are to see its 
impact on Shakespeare’s playwriting. 

We can begin with the idea of a decentered man in Jonathan Dollimore’s Radical 
Tragedy. This much discussed work on Elizabethan and Jacobean drama begins with the 
application of the sociopolitical repression of the Althusserian ideological state apparatus 
(education, religion, and law), the period’s skepticism, economic inflation, the secularization in 
religion, and ends in cosmic decay. However, I believe that it would be much more relevant if 
the Neoplatonist human soul considered in Section Three has been adequately treated, properly 
positioned, and judiciously incorporates in the reading of Renaissance texts (1-108). My 
assumption, which on one hand aims to clarify Dollimore’s proposition that “to repudiate that 
[cosmic] plan was, inevitably, also to decenter man (actually and ideologically)” (Dollimore 19), 
and on the other hand tries to synthesize medievalism, Zeitgeist, and postmodern New Historical 


sociological criticism, is simply stated—man was not decentered in his microcosmos at all; he 
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was only, to borrow from Fredric Jameson, more apparently “socially symbolized” in text (The 
Political Unconscious, 17-102). 

In claiming this I mean that, first, the idea of a man-centered universe in the sense of 
British Renaissance cosmic hierarchical order “may have waxed and waned in the years [since 
the pre-Christian era]... but it has never been stronger than in the age of Elizabeth” (Tyllard 75). 
In other words, most evidences still show that Man was a newly- discovered, or -rediscovered 
entity. The overall atmosphere did not support the claim that man had begun to refute his 
humanity before it even started in England (Norbrook 18). Denying the Renaissance man simply 
goes against what Renaissance literature was about. 

Second, humanity was a fashionable idea not only because it could be imitated from the 
literary-philosophical history of man, but also because it is now rid of its old mythic mask and 
attained a sociopolitical element. Dollimore’s phrase “decentered man,” would become 
confusing if Tyllard’s cosmic plan is to maintain any degree of integrity. Dollimore’s suggestion 
to “repudiate that plan” thus needs to be rephrased (Dollimore 19). Without questioning him, I 
argue that his “decentered man” should be rephrased as “materialized man” or “man living in an 
early capitalist society.” Demonstrating that although the Renaissance man still rooted his 
consciousness in a single cosmic order, he no longer believed in the absolute priority of the 
spirituality of human civilization (or culture). Raymond Williams quoting from Marx explains 
this significant step in the development of mankind’s material culture “It is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that determines their 
consciousness” (A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy). It seems that the word 
“consciousness” echoes well with Hamlet’s “Thus conscience does make cowards of us all” 


(3.1.84). Dollimore, also quoting from Marx, expresses more precisely how the Renaissance 
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Man felt about his sociality: “Feuerback resolves the essence of religion into the essence of man. 
However, the essence of man is not an abstraction inherent in each particular individual. The 
real nature of man is the totality of social relations” (153, emphasis mine). In other words, 
social reality has radically disintegrated what used to comprise man’s spirituality. What other 
conclusion can we draw from Hamlet’s complaint, which is still true in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream— 
What is a man? 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 

Sure, he that made us with such large-discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fuse in us unused. (Hamlet 4.4.36-9)}— 
than that he finds “the totality of social relations” he has experienced—the issues of succession, 
his public and private life, death, love, and marriage, in short, everything that makes him a 
community person—kept pushing the newly acquired humanity a step forward? 

Also, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, while Puck is on his errand, Demetrius and 
Helena enter the woods. Making himself invisible, Oberon, the fairy king, hears Helena plead 
her love for Demetrius but the young man scorn and shout at her. They have come to the woods 
to find the fleeing lovers, Lysander and Hermia. Oberon, pitying Helena, determines to help her. 
When Puck returns with the juice, Oberon ordered him to find the Athenian and place some of 
the juice in his eyes so that he would love the girl who is beside him. Later, the fairy king finds 


out that he has made two mistakes, he tried to set matters straight. He orders Puck to lead the 
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two men in circles until tiredness and force them to lie down and go to sleep. Then a potion to 
remove the charm and make the whole affair seem like a dream is to be placed in Lysander’s 
eyes. Afterward he would again love Hermia, and all the young people would be united in 
proper pairs. Man’s love is conditioned by something. What I am arguing is that without doubt, 
man and soul occupy the middle place of nature, or the center of the universe. However, this is 
not only because he is endowed with “such large discourse,” but also because he lives in a 
socially constructed post-lapsarian environment. 

Third, in claiming that Renaissance texts often encode a centered and materialized man I 
want to invoke a sense of two New Historicists Stephen Greenblatt and Louis Montrose’s 
cultural and political poetics. Stipulating that history and text have a reciprocal relationship 
(Montrose 20), this poetics brings out yet another distinct though difficult aspect of 
Shakespeare’s plays, that is, the socialization of humanity, the materialization of text (the noun- 
adjectives are interchangeable), and textualization of both. This will require some explanation. 

I am suggesting that text, as a capitalist entity—a marketable item—had never attained 
such a powerful status before the Renaissance. Perhaps David Quint says it better: 

Humanism developed with a society of early capitalism, particularly in 
Florence, a city of merchants and bankers. The injunction to make the classical 
authors into one’s own personal intellectual property—to create a style that 
belongs to one alone—has clear parallels in a culture of bourgeois acquisition. ... 
The humanist pedagogical project of leading the student to discover and create his 
own identity is thus partly an aspect of a later bourgeois individualism. The 
humanist educational program thus carried with it certain implicit assumptions 


about the individual, an individual endowed with the freedom and capacity both 
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to create himself and to shape his social and political environment. The 
center of this program was the reading of classical texts.... the literary text 
becomes the locus where both the writer and reader seek to impose their 
individual wills and personalities upon the other. Both have recognizable 
property rights over the text, and in an ideal practice of reading these rights are 
mutually respected. An accurate reading of the text demands that its author’s 
terms be reconstructed in all their historical specificity and individuality. (3-5, 
emphasis mine) 

Quint acutally suggests that in the humanist program the text has become a locus where 
various forces of capitalism exert influence. As expected, the result was a combination of social, 
individual, and textual being which would advocate what David Norbrook has termed “economic 
individualism” (Norbrook 27). Following Quint, I would argue that because of its economic 
encoding, Renaissance text richly express the sociopolitical dimensions of the Renaissance man. 
And because the former express the latter so well (indeed this embodies the greater part of the 
program of the New Historicists in their Renaissance study) I would further argue that only when 
the power of “text” is involved can we adequately recover the sociopolitical dimensions of the 
Renaissance man. Robert Scholes’ preface to his Textual Power may further support this 
augument: 

Implicit throughout this book, and explicit at many points, is the notion 
that reading and writing are important because we read and write our world as 
well as our texts, and are read and written by them in turn. Texts are places where 


power and weakness become visible and discussible, where learning and 
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ignorance manifext themselves, where the sturctures that enable and constrain our 
thoughts and actions become palpable. (xi) 
I argue that the vision Scholes provides here is applicable to history (and to text, of course). The 
Renaissance man and Renaissance text support each other. 

How do the Renaissance man’s sociality and its representation in Renaissance texts 
concern our New New Youth? First of all, Shakespearean scholarship has entered into another 
phase of practical criticism. This time around it is not formalistic aesthetics but politics and 
aesthetics (Eagleton 1983: 194-217; Willaims 1979). That is to say, in the field of literary 
scholarship today, society, man, and writing are no longer separable. The phrase “Renaissance 
text” draws its pregnant meanings from the New Historical incorporation of old historical study, 
structuralist discourse (including deconstruction), Foucauldian marginal discourse, Marxist 
sociological approach, and even psychoanalysis (Perng 1996: 185). These series of terminology, 
though difficult, are important in describing the development of material culture in the 
Renaissance cosmos. It is my opinion that our New New Youth must be exposed to them as 
early as possible. Additionally, Shakespearean study has become interdisciplinary. For 
example, new generations of scholars have begun to complicate the idea of woman in the 
Renaissance, and they have made a great contribution to the academia’s general understanding of 
Shkespeare (Orgel 220). Another example lies in the ecocetntricity-oreinted study of 
Shakespeare (Chen 220-8) that in Shakespeare our New New Youth can still observe the 
relations between man and man, and between man and Nature. This is not brand-new in nature 
writing, but this is a newly-born theory to understand Shakespeare, espeacially in The Tempest 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. It seems to me that our New New Youth must, like 


Demitrius, learn from fashionable intellectual interests. We can remind our New New Youth 
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that thay will be able to research a culture from a distant time and space down to the smallest 
details if they put their mind to it. Finally, a postmodern-oriented person would not want to miss 
the development of the idea of text (or textuality) in the past decade (Said 31-53; Scholes 74-85). 
The textualization of Renaissance literature can inform our young readers of the theory-oriented 
ambuguity and the indetermination of interpretation and representation in literature (Selden 174; 
Jameson 1991: 181ff). Through this awareness our New New Youth will hopefully cultivate an 


intensive sense of watchfulness in the act of reading. 


Having been given the background knowledge in the previous sections, we are now ready 
to read A Midsummer Night’s Dream. However, before we go on I should suggest that our close 
reading of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, though appearing in the latter half of this paper, can 
begin early int he course. That is, the background may be done in general introduction classes, 
but different issues may come up at different times during the rading. It is proper that when the 
moment comes, we respond to the students’ questions either by explaining to them the nature of 


the issues, or even better, bu assigning topics for individual research. 


Sociopolitical Dimension 
English Revolution 

Since we believe that A Midsummer Night Dream’s sociopolitical dimension makes as 
much of the Renaissance Man as the still intact Renaissance cosmos, we may as well first 
introduce a sense of the sociopolitical background and see how A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


mirrors and mediates it. This is basically an issue of mimesis, literature imitating social reality 
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by mirroring and mediating. Let’s consider Lawrence Stone’s comment on the causes of the 
English Revolution for a moment: 

But if one were forced to identify the most salient elements in the 
manifold preconditions [of the Englsih Revolution] which have been described, 
four would have to be singled out as of prime importance. The first was the 
failure of the Crown to acquire two key instruments of power, a standing army 
and a paid, reliable local bureaucracy. Second comes the decline of the 
aristocracy, and the corresponding rise of the gentry: a rise partly in terms of 
relative wealth, status, education, administrative experience, and group identity in 
county government, and partly in terms of political self-confidence on the floor of 
the House of Commons as the representatives of a “Country” ideology. Third, 
there was the spread of a diffuse Puritanism, whose most important political 
consequence was to create a burning sense of the need for change in the Church 
and eventually in the State. Last but not least was the growing crisis of 
confidence in the integrrity and moral worth of the holders of high administrative 
office, whether courtiers or nobles or bishops or judges or even kings. (116) 

In applying these causes to reading A Midsummer Night’s Dream (if we believe that there 
is a logical relationship between Shakespeare’s England and the Civil War), we begin to see 
those young characters in A Midsummer Night’s Dream and their anxiety and desire more 
clearly. The first cause is mirrored in the “external difficulties.” Unlike the importance in 
Hamlet’s program of revenge having been repeated or rejected for centuries, the same issue of 
revenge has seldom been noticed in A Midsummer Night’s Dream,for instance, Helena’s revenge 


on Hermia, Oberon’s revenge on Titania, and Puck’s revenge on man. There is no Hamletian “to 
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be or not to be” dilemma, which reveals the horrible consequence of evenge, i.e, death. Being 
unconsious of the possibility of death, no one is a coward. In other words, everyone is as brave 
as soldiers in the battle. Of course, this is very different from Hamlet’s situation. 

The second cause of English Revolution, the decline of aristocracy, is again reflected in 
Demitrius’, Lysander’s, Helena’s, and Hermia’s noble birth but proletarian fortune. 
Shakespeare’s New New Youths seem, to borrow words from Foakes, to combine so many 
strong attributes with comon weak ones, so that if one aspect he appeares a hero, displaying 
“conscious plentitude of intellect, united with exceeding fineness and fullness of sensibility and 
guided by a predominant sentiment of moral rectitude”, from another perspective they could 
appear “the standing type and emgodied emblem or irresolution, half-heartedness, and doubt” 
(Foakes 13). If the noble youths’ life have been aristocratic or mythic in the past, they must 
now, like Lear int he wilderness, face fear and death, just like every ordinary human beings. One 
of the purposes for puttling those noble youths on stage was certainly to let everyone observe 
closely their complicated situation and solve the problems withhim. This is like what Montaigne 
says that even princes get sick occasionally, reinding the audience that they also shared a part of 
God’s grace. Here, Oberon might symboliz as God. 

The third possible cause of English Revolution, the corruption of the Church and the 
State, is also mirrored in the play. We can give out with the view that nothing stands between 
those noble youths and fleeing away except the disbelief in religion, for this does not have 
immediate impact on political consequences. On the other hand, the implications for politics can 
perceive in the work to be done with the Church of England (Anglican Church), as mildly 
reflected in old queen of Amazon, the Duke, Oberon, and Titania and the noble youths’ strange 


comments on belief. The Roman rites might likely not be taken seriously by some Elizabethan 
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audience. Specifically, these last rites would certainly provoke some complicated feelings 
toward Romanism in religious radicals who had been derided by the Queen as Puritans. 
Shakespeare’s preparation of the fairy realm actually offers an interesting satire to the problems 
still cursing the Anglican Church. It would not be too difficult for both mild reformers as well as 
radical Puritans to accuse such a belief (most of which being Catholic) of being unscriptural 
(Morgan 6). 

The problem of the State, on the other hand, awaits the dramatist to settle through the 
creation of a typical Renaissance man like those noble youths in A Midsummer Night Dream. 
Moreover, the issue troubling those youths is that of succession. That is, what faces him is the 
politics of kingship and he must not back away from it even young as they are. Seeing this 
problem dramatized on stage would certainly be a great entertainment for the Elizabethans, for it 
had worried every English citizen since Henry VIII took up the crown more than a century 
earlier. By means of underscoring the youths’ material reality the business-minded Shakespeare 
appealed to the judgment of all Elizabethans, Puritans in particular. 

The last cause of English Revolution, the general skepticism toward the administrators’ 
moral integrity, is everywhere in the text. It is no accident to find that the audience sees the 
bustling chaos among the youths’ love and marriage s an even that embodies some strange 
outbreak to the State. In a sense, those noble youths are psychologically the reformer’s or 
Puritan’s surrogate, for they must act and obey the unreasonable laws when no audience could 
afford to do the same particularly in respect of restoring society’s moral state. Their sense of the 
disjointedness of time foreshadows a difficult search for personal and public identity as well as 


moral integrity. But we will return to this point. 
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We have been talking about the relationship between literature and society. Nevertheless, 
in discussing A Midsummer Night’s Dream in the previous pages we have not stressed its 
sociopolitical implications enough, for we have not talked about the idea of intervention at all. 
In brief, this recent idea of the mimetic theory (first developed by Aristotle) if carefully 
considered, makes our discussions of the Dream’s noble youths’ the Renaissance man more 
meaningful. In the rest of this paper, we will try to focus on one result of the idea of 
intervention: its ethical and educational value for both periods’ New New Youth. 

The general idea of intervention, as further developed in recent literary theory, is largely 
sociopolitics-oriented (Eagleton 1983: 194-217; Bennett 108-09; Tennenhouse 1-16; Greenblatt 
1988: 11-2), and our treatment of a large and possibly youthful audience in the Elizabethan 
theaters in the previous sections follows the same trend. As I mentioned in Section Four, the 
issue of a possibly large audience can be addressed by looking into the construction of 
Shakespeare’s audience, but here I propose to investigate it through close reading of some 
passages and episodes, treating new issues as Shakespeare’s theatrical devises to interfere with 
the Elizabethan social life. 

First of all, we will have no problems whatsoever finding examples where being young 
becomes the point of decoding. Shakespeare’s observation of his New New Youth can be 
reconstructed in its entirety from his descriptions of his descriptions of those noble youths’ age 
and behavior. Dozens of words and phrases refer to the major characteristic of their confused 
identity. Various other episodes attesting to their confusion should also explain their 
sophisticated philosophical innocence. 

What I am getting at is that by providing his youthful audiences with young characters 


(Demetrius, Lysander, Hermia, and Helena) and their conflicting situations, Shakespeare was 
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able to draw sharp lines between birth and death for his New New Youth to fit in. What else, we 
ask, could these young men and women do except ponder again the time they have to live and 
the choices they have to make? Or, if we will, assuming that Shakespeare never wanted to do this 
the result would still be the same from the view point of “to delight and to instruct”. As a piece 
of literature, A Midsummer Night’s Dream would still be interfering with his and thus our New 
New Youth’s though (and other texts thus influenced by him), if they have read and continue to 
read it carefully. “His young, inexperienced mind must query existence before it becomes ready 
for its mission” (Quinones 386). In this portrait of young men’s confusion over their uncertainty 
and anxiety, we come to sympathize with them. The fascination of the pay likes in seeing those 
gorgeous and talented characters at his stage in their life called upon to make decisions that will 
affect live and death (Grifin 291). In our sympathy with them, we gradually realize what 
Shakespeare has achieved. He has made his New New Youth become aware of moral and social 
life, especially, love, death, marriage, father and daughter, society, politics, personal identity, and 
moral integrity. 
The Idea of Love and Marriage 
The play itself has provided a sociopolitical background real enough to invoke the 
audience’s interests and sympathy with its New New Youth. Keeping in mind what we notice in 
the opening scene where Theseus, the Duke of Athens, is forward to their coming wedding with 
the queen of Amazons, Hippolyta, and complaining about the slow lapse of time: 
Theseus: Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 
Another moon—but O, methinks, how slow 


This old moon wanes! She lingers my desires, 
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Like to a step-dame or a dowager 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue. (1.1.1-6) 
Later, Egeus comes and accuses Lysander of stealing his daughter Hermia who is supposed to be 
marrying his chosen young man, Demetrius: 
Egeus: Happy be Theseus, our renowned Duke! 
Theseus: Thanks, good Egeus. What’s the news with thee? 
Egeus: Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia. 
Stand forth, Demetrius!—My noble lord, 
This man hath my consent to marry her. 
Stand forth, Lysander!—And my gracious Duke, 
This man has bewitched the bosom of my child. 
(1.1.20-7) 

Naturally, this is the most proper occasion to demonstrate how much Egeus cares for his 
daughter’s marriage, not her feelings. Theseus takes Egeus’s side, but Hermia and Lysander 
resolve, despite this, to run away together. It is in the dialogue that follows that we first observe, 
quite directly, a characterization of Shakespeare’s New New Youth: 

Theseus: What say you, Hermia? Be advised, fair maid. 
To your your ather should be as a god, 
One that composed your beauties; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 


To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
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Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 
Hermia: So is Lysander. 
Theseus: In himself he is; 
But in this kind, wanting your father’s voice, 
The other must be held the worthier. 
Hermia: I would my father looked but with my eyes. 
Theseus: Rather your eyes must with his judgement look. 
Hermia: I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold, 
Nor how it may concern my modesty 
In such a presence here to plead my thoughts; 
But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case, 
If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 
Theseus: Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 
For aye to be in shady cloister mewed, 
To live a barren sister all your life, 


Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
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Hermia: So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto this lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 
(1.1.46-82, emphasis mine) 

Indeed, no where else does the play testify to our argument better than where the youth is 
involved in love, marriage, and sexuality. And wherever Hermia and Lysander seem to make 
mistakes is exactly where we want our New New Youth to study, remember and learn a lesson. 
For instance, how does their love begin, develop, and end? 

The answer again makes Shakespeare’s youths social men trapped in the society they 
created. Our New New Youth is to understand that love and marriage concern them as no other 
reality does. For the fundamental significance of love and marriage speaks loud and clear: it is 
about the continuity of humanity. The love between Lysander and Hermia does not look 
promising even in the beginning. From Egeus’s advice to Hermia, Shakespeare’s New New 
Youth should know that their love would be hindered by either personal or non-personal 
elements, such as politics (Theseus and the Athenian law), patriarchy (her father’s voice”), and 
Nature/nature (Oberon and Puck). From Theseus’s advice to Hermia, Shakespeare’s New New 
Youth should notice that their love is violation and is perceived sexuality by the adult world. 
Besides, if love and marriage do not suit young generation’s social position, what can make his 
live better. His ideal of man in general perhaps? Well, his ideal is soon disintegrated as 
expected. Apparently, Hermia, though a girl, acts much as a Renaissance man. She is rich, 
beautiful, well-educated, young, a little playful, a little wanton, .... Shakespeare's plays, read as 


the works of “orthodoxy” for more than four centuries; however, in a feminist standpoint, he 
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is no exception to prevail androcentricity as manifested by the superiority of male authors. 
Many of his plays embody the frustrations and tragedy of women trapped in the conventions of a 
patriarchal and aristocratic society. Due to the enchantment of the society, most Shakespearean 
women are unable to defend themselves against the dilemma caused by the ideological 
thoughts, and, hence, doomed to become (not born) secondary second sex and marginal and 
oppressed figures. 

So are other youths in this play, who are challenging with “god,” “father,” “power,” 
money, traditional “worth,” and “judgment” in the old “society” To borrow lines from Hamlet, 
old hypocrite Polonius means to know any young man on the street, who can be generally 
described as “very wild” and “addicted” to 

Such wanton, wild, and usual slips 
As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

Egeus’s replay “scornful Lysander” following these lines indicates that now these two 
lovers are doscouring on the general characterictics of the young generation that they know of in 
everyday life for youth is most prone to gaming, “liberty”, “true love” which Polontus allows to 
be “drinking, fencing, swearing,/ Quarreling, drabbing [whoring]”. Both Demetrius and 
Lysander try to win Hermia’s love: 

Demetrius: Relent, sweet Hermia; and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 
(1.1.91-2, emphasis mine) 

Lysander: I am, my lord, as well-derived as he, 


As well-possessed: my love is more than his, 
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My fortunes every way as fairly ranked, 
If not with vantage, as Demetrius; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 
I am beloved of beauteous Hermia. 
Why should not I then prosecute my right? 
(1.1.98-105, emphasis mine) 
Here both are rich and high-classed in the society. They all try to “posecute [their] right”. 
Love, fortunes, rank, and beauty are all interconnected, and which are somehow keypoints to 
Renaissance youth. One might argue that here Shakespeare is characterizing Continental youth. 
To answer this charge one should only think about shakespeare’s anachronism, like the clock in 
Julius Caesar. Shakespeare must be referring to the youth of London as well. There is no 
mistake regarding Polonius’s intention. He wants his son to be known as a hot-blooded young 
man. So are those youths. Following Eugeus’s reply to Theseus, “[w]ith duty and desire we 
follow you” (1.1.127), Hermia and Lysander are conversing about their societal problems for 
youth: 
Lysander: How now, my love? Why is your cheek so pale? 
How chance the roses there do dade so fast? 
Hermia: Belike for want of rain, which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempest of my eyes. 
Lysander: Ay me! For aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth; 


But either it was diffferent in blood— 
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Hermia: O cross! Too high to be enthralled to low! 

Lysander: Or else it stood upon the choice of friends— 

Hermia: O hell, to choose love by another’s eyes! 
(1.1.128-40) 

These lines indicate that their identity with the State disappears. When they courageously 
seek for true love, they don’t call forth “god”. They are their own masters. Though in some 
sense, they still pay attention to other’s look, fortunes, age, etc. However, their life is full of 
uncertainties and dilemmas: 

Lysander: Or, it there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it moentany as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That in, a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth, 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 
(1.1.141-49) 

Renaissance young man, Hermia and Lysander despite the authority’s (“god”, “duke”, 
“father”, “worth”, “society”) rejection and the serious compensation they have to pay and get 
prepared to run away together. Significantly, they might have been influenced by Civil War, 
“death, or sickness”, and so might Shakespeare’s New New Youth. Their friend Helena, who 
herself loves Demetrius, decides to betray them. If she tells Demetrius what they are planning, 
she reasons, he will be grateful to her. It seems that the episode here bears some implications. 


One is that Theseus’s New New Youth is just as recognizable as ours today. They are a group of 
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people—a race de facto—sharing the same sky (cosmos) and thus same fate. They relentlessly 
arrest the attention of the adult generations by rebellious behaviors. What they do belongs to 
their age but this does not mean they should be thus defined. On the contrary, being young and 
innocent, they are anxious about life. Their appeal to sensuality and even sexuality really 
resembles our New New Youth’s, one of whom allegedly says, “My life is unhappy and full of 
pressures, but I don’t know where they come from.... I feel unhappy every single day because I 


don’t know what on earth I should be pursuing in life “ (Cheng 58). 


The Idea of Death 
If any conclusion can be drawn from A Midsumm Night’s Dream to admonish our New 
New Youth, it would be from the trademen’s play-acting scence in the last act. Yet their simple 
plot of youth, love, ande death is even more fantastic and funny show of how the themes of life, 
death, love, youth, Time, Fortune, Choice, and human suject—the things we want our youth to 
learn—can be blended together. The action goes to Bottom (as Pyramus) —Flute (as Thisbe) 
death scene: 
Bottom (as Pyramus): O wherefore. Nature, didst thou lions frame, 
Since lion vile hath here deflowered my dear? 
Which is—no, no—which was the fairest dame 
That lived, that loved, that liked, that looked with cheer. 
Come tears, confound! 
Out sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus, 


Ay, that left pap, 
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Where heart doth hop: 
Thus die I, thus, thus! 
Now am I dead, 
Now am I fled; 
My soul is in the sky. 
Tongue, lose thy light; 
Moon, take thy flight; 
Now die, die, die, die, die. (5.1.275-90) 
When Thisbe dicovers the fact, [she] cries out [her] sadness, and speaks out the idea of 
death: 

Flute (as Thisbe): Asleep, my love? 
What, dead, my dove? 
O Pyramus, arise. 
Speak, speak! Quite dumb? 
Dead, dead? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
These lily lips, 
This cherry nose, 
These yellow cowslip cheeks 
Are gone, are gone. 
Lovers, make moan; 
His eyes were green as leeks. 


O sisters three, 
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Come, come to me. 

With hands as pale as milk; 

Lay them in gore, 

Since you have shore 

With shears this thread of silk. 

Tongue, not a word! 

Come, trusty sword! 

Come blade, my breast imbure! [stabs herself. ] 

Although these trademen are not main characters in the play, I still believe that 
Shakespeare wants to use their tongues to deal with the concept of life/death/love in a comic 
way. This is one of the most sustaining subjects concerning the Renaissance man; that is Death, 
for in the renaissance cosmos there is always a heaven and a hell. The Renaissance man may not 
have to think too much about heaven, but they certainly must think about hell. We have made 
many discussions of the issues of life and death. By making the audience feel the power of 
immanent death so poignantly, Shakespeare underscores the meaning of life for his young 
audience. Shakespeare thus offers more sensuous intensity fro his New New Youth than any 
previous playwrights. 

This issue may prove too heavy for our young students, but I tend to think that their 
initialization to life must begin with an understanding of impending death. Yet, this story is not 
really one that tells about the horror of death, but amidst this psuedo-horror, we must make our 
New New Youth understand that life will be resurrected. This situation reminds us of an idea 
developed by Derrida, pharmakon (Culler 142-4). Like a pharmakon, the death/life binary in the 


play-acting serves both to “cure and infect,” one being the other’s medicine and poison. Not 
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surprisingly, we find that these tradesmen-as-actors critics of their own plot: for their love story 
is the pharmakon—they are the manifestation of both life and death. In a sense, shakespeare’s 
concept of life is closely connected with death and with love. When love is not available, there 
is no life. In the death elegy, the playwright produces a refrian on the thmes of life, love, and 
death. Womanhood, being a mere symbol for mechanism that continues life, has much to do 
with these three themes. This is why at the end of the acting Shakespeare decribes the 
appearances of the dead in terms of fruit-like cosmetics. Eventually, life shall disappear so fast 
as “an ace, man; for he is dead, he is nothing” (5.1.292). Theseus repeats the outlook of a dead 
that “[w]ith the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, and yet prove an ass” (5.1.293). Without 
the motif of love, the implication is neverrtheless the same. Between life and death there seems 
to be nothing left—except, if we recall, that Time and personal Choice that figure prominently in 
the process of being a Renaissance Man. “Choices are construed in terms of time,” writes 
Peterson on how Shakespeare develops his late romances from earlier comedies and tragedies, 
“To choose is to choose how to use time.... The prudent man...has learned how to use time...by 
making the right choice at the right time, he converts impending destruction into potential 
renewal” (16). What does this teach our New New Youth? Briefly, there ARE many things 
between life and death. We just have to trust ourselves by making the right choice at the right 
time. 

Critical discussion about the ending of A Midsummer Night’s Dream has produced no 
single interpretation. To me Puck’s acknowledgement of the natural power is a blessing both to 
the characters and to the audience. It again characterizes the Renaissance Man in his historical 
significance. Life is till dominated by Death, but life also enjoys Time and Choice. Both aspects 


attest to “human process.” Nevertheless, Spenser’s concluding stanzas in The Fairie Queene 
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may further help our New New Youth clarify the Renaissance man’s feeling about his cosmos 
and life: 

When I bethinke me on that speech whyleare, 

Of Mutability, and well it way: 

Me seemes, that though she all unworthy were 

Of the Heav’ns Rule; yet very sooth to say, 

In all things else she beares the greatest way. 

Which makes me loath this state of life so tickle, 

And loue of things so vain to cast away; 

Whose flowering pride, so fading and so fickle, 

Short Time shall soon cut down eith his consurming sickle. 

Then gin I thinke on that which Nature sayd, 

Of that same time when no more Change shall be, 

But steadfast rest of all things firmely stayed 

Upon the pillors of Eternity, 

This is contrary to Mutailitie; 

For all that moueth,doth in Change delight. 

Mutability, who has dared to challenge the power of Nature in the last book of The 
Faerie Queene, dominates Time and Change. The narrator of the Dream seems to be another 
Renaissance man. 
The scene also serves as an indispensable background fro understanding young 

generation’s problems. Egeus’s position is one that represents all parents’. We understand that 


the old man wants to comprehend and then teach his son/daughter some lessons. (Perhaps by 
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means of “indirections” Shakespeare’s youthful audience might also acquire a lesson from the 
performance?) As one that attests to the significance of the parent-child relationship explored in 
Shakespeare’s double-plot plays, the Theseus, Egeus, and Oberon relationship obviously serves 
to emphasize the patriarchal and androcentric ideologies hinted among men in the society. Why 
Egeus chooses Demetrius? They do not explain their intention, but the answer may be found in a 
melancholic age created by a vindictive and violent spirit of the Church and State. The youth’s 
elope thus furthers our understanding of their disrupted moral leadership as well as the obstacles 
that have caused it. This has much to do with a character study of these youths. Such a study is 
important for both historical periods’ New New Youth—Shakespeare’s and ours—who need role 
models to learn from. Imaginative characters indeed provide models that will mirror, mediate, 
and most importantly interfere with real moral and social characters. Since scholarship has 
seldom dealt with the character of the young generation in this play, we will assign topics to our 
young students. 

Nevertheless, this youthful image is important to our course. Considering this, we may 
focus on speeches where our young characters’ sensitive, confusing, realistic, and active mind 
can genuinely inspire our New New Youth’s sympathy. The following part of our discussion, 
we will be concerned with young generation’s life, love, time, and death. As always, our 
strategies are mapped out according to the need to help students learn to live a moral and happy 
life. 

The Play-Acting 

In addition, a group of Athenian tradesmen plan a performance for the royal wedding 
celebrations; they agree to meet the following night to rehearse in the woods outside the city. 


(1.2) Like in As You Like It (2.7.139-66) play-acting, as a representation of the world, serves well 
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for Shakespeare, because it speaks a reflexive language as well. When the characters watch the 
play-acting in the wedding, they are not upset or displeased because Shakespeare designs it a 
midsummer night’s dream in the woods. They don’t feel what Hamlet feels that the play-acting 
“mirrors” or “reflects” something unreal in them. When they watch those players, they feel 
nothing but happiness. 

The whole idea of play-acting reflecting an integral world is a prerequisite for a 
meaningful representation of any sort. Hamlet’s remark on theatrical representation may be 
brought in. The purpose of playing, he says, has always been “to hold as ‘twere the mirror up to 
nature, to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure”. (Hamlet, 3.2.2-4) The idea of holding up a mirror to nature so that 
one sees his own image was profoundly religious, medieval, and native. It has been the whole 
subject of a popular genre since the Middle Ages, called “mirrors”. The general theme of this 
genre was “mirrors dealing with doctrine and morals, mirrors for princes and lovers, mirrors for 
fools [sic],” thereby bespeaking its devotional nature (Zogga 3). Play-acting imitates the world, 
which is like a mirror reflecting whoever is looking at his own image (reflection). When a play 
fails to fulfill this purpose, the image of man will be twisted, becoming unnatural. Joseph 
Meeker might disagree with this idea, saying that tragedy is man-made nightmare. 

Significantly, the last play-acting also represents a mirror, but this time, it is a counter- 
reflexive mirror. First, Nature here is represented by a lion that kills the lover. Second, the wall 
symbolizes the obstacles between man and man, man and woman, daughters and fathers, high 
class and low class, and nature and man. The main plot is only dreamy illusion, and it is virtual 
reality; whereas, the minor play-acing shows the other side of reality, perhaps real, perhaps 


unreal. Compared to Oberon, the lion indicates the destructive power of Nature. And finally, the 
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lovers in the main plot are given righteous marital vows; by contrast, the lovers in the play-acting 
kill themselves for love. 

Furthermore, a careful reader might investigate A Midsummer Night's Dream and begin 
to think about whether it ends up serving to declare the ideology of slavery and racism and to 
endorse the existing social order. The reader might not be aware of his being placed out of 
reach of any class sympathy with Bottom, who seems to be a purely meaningless figure of fun 
and frivolity. 

What say you, Hermia? be advised fair maid 
To your father should be as a god; 

One that composed your beauties, yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 

By him imprinted and within his power 

To leave the figure or disfigure it. 

An obvious example is in another scene. The fairy king Oberon is quarreling with his 
queen Titania. It is as the play enacts a series of resistances by women to the dominant male 
power structure at both the social and sexual level. The punishment for this resistance in the 
case of Titania, the fairy queen, is to be make to fall in love with an ass-headed man Bottom; in 
the case of Hermia it is to be robbed of all love. It reminds people that even in the forest the 
figures on stage are still governed by the social codes they carry with them. To that extent 
escape and resistance against patriarchal power are difficult, if not impossible. The play is 
conservative in reinforcing ideology: it is better, the argument seems to suggest, to endure 


unjustified law than this mock world of cruel merriment. 
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The Idea of Nature 
The Chaucerian and typically Elizabethan view of nature was that of a kindly and caring 
motherly provider, a manifestation of the God who had imprinted a designed, planned order on 
the world (Merchant 6). In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the fairy king Oberon, and Theseus as 
human nature, also, in a sense, represent Renaissance man, whose worldly existence is part of a 
larger patterned whole and of the contemporary hierarchical social order. His human nature 
symbolizes the medieval-Renaissance cosmos whose patterns must not be violated. Oberon’s 
Nature was a composite structure of the qualities of benevolence, comfort, and generosity, 
dictating honor and charity in his own ethical behavior as father of the household and reverence 
for his authority and wisdom on part of his queen and his fellow spirits (Merchant 7). 
Here we come to Act II. Puck, jester to the Fairy King Oberon, warns a fairy servant of 
Queen Titaia’s of his master’s rage over the queen’s “theft” of a boy-companion. 
Puck: The king doth keep his revels here tonight. 
Take heed the Queen come not within his sight, 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 
Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy stol’n from an Indian king; 
She never had so sweet a changeling, 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild. 
But she perforce withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy. 


And now they never meet in grove or green, 
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By fountain clear or spangled starlight sheen, 

But they do square, that all their elves for fear 

Creep into acorn cups and hide them there. 
(2.1.17-31) 

Oberon and and Titania represented as Nature/power of Nature have disturbed natural 
world into a massive region. Man, symbolized by the Indian boy, is but their plaything, 
“changeling” and “joy”. Nature here is not reasonable. This reminds us of Prospero in The 
Tempest makes use of magic to call for a sea storm and “constrcuts” romantic love between his 
daughter and the prince. In my opinion, Oberon and Prospero are identical; yet, Shakespeare 
changes their positions—Oberon is the Fairy King, and Prospero is the exiled king-magician. 
The Tempest raises the subject of anthropocentricity-ecocentricity debate. Prospero as a mortal 
human studies magic and orders the whold natural world. He becomes “god” or “master” of 
Nature. Oberon, naturally, is powerful enough to give order to Nature. Unfortunately, Nature is 
still composed of hierarchichal entities. In an ecocentric perspective, all beings and non-beings 
are exitent interrelatedly and interconnectedly. All is but a part of the life web. There is no 
“Other” in such a world. I believe that A Midsummer Night’s Dream is a virtual Nature created 
by Shakespeare with man-centered views. However, superficially, Nature/spirit is playful, 
naughty, a “shrew,” “knavish,” and sometimes, innocent. Here is Puck’s story: 

Fairy: Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else yu are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow. Are not you he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery, 


Skim mik, and sometimes labour in the quern, 
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And bootless make the breathless housewife churn, 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm, 
Mislead night-wanerers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that ‘Hobgoblin’ call you, and ‘Sweer Puck’, 
You do their wok, and they shall have good luck. 
Are not you he? = (2.1.32-42) 

We may bring in a bilblical reference. The Elizabethan audience would probably not fail 
to associate the play’s mirror symbolism as mentioned above, where Saint James advises his 
people to act on, not just hear God’s Word. The idea would be that the man who only hears God 
but does not act on it resembles one who looks into the mirror for a few seconds and leaves. He 
learns and remembers nothing. On the other hand, the man who acts is similar to a person who 
stay in front of the mirror looking into his own face all the time. The God in Christianity is 
disappeared; instead, the maids pray to natural spirits, which conincides with what eco-feminists 
aver. Animism and pantheism, just like the Paleothic age, haunt young people and laborers on 
this stage. For the young couple, this plight shows that both the cosmos that governs his life and 
the Renaissance man that dictates his behavior are ill-connected. The cosmic plan is miscarried, 
the cosmos is our of order, and Man is losing his reason. 

The royal couple meet and quarrel; Oberon plans revenge and sends Puck to find a magic 
herb that will make the sleeping Taitania fall in love with the first thing she sees on waking. 
Oberon then sees an Athenian youth, Demetrius being followed by a desperate girl, Helena, and 
sends the returning Puck after them, so that the magic can be worked on the unfeeling young 
man as well. Nevertheless, Oberson is so angry that he squeezes come magic juice fromt he herb 


onto Titania’s eyes; meanwhile, Lysander and Hermia arrive, lost and exhausted. They decide to 
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lie down and sleep until daylight, lying chastely apart, since they are still unmarried. Nature here 
is served as a tool to purify their tardiness and worries. Finding them like this, Puck assumes 
that they must be the couple his master had sent him after, and he treats Lysander with the drug. 
As aresult, when Helena now wakes, she assumes it’s a sick joke, and runs away, but lovesick 
Lysander takes off after her, leaving Hermia to wake up abandoned and alone. Both Lysander 
and Demetrius, due to the false magic, declare their love to Helena. Later, Oberon notices that’s 
a mistake Puck has done and tells Puck to lead the lovers off through the woods until each has 


been matched with the right partner. 


Reconciliation between Man and Nature 
In Act IV, taking pity on his queen, Oberon releases her from her spell and they are 
reconciled. Theseus, Egeus, and Demetrius accept the new resolution. Human world and 
Natural world are settled down in order. Ironically, Theseus is skeptical: he thinks it is all just 
the imagination of young love run wild: 
Hippolyta: ‘Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers speak of. 
Theseus: More strange than true. I never may believe 
These anique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
That lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact: 


One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 
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That is the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. (5.1.1-11) 

Theseus, then, draws the celebrations to a close, and the mortals go off to bed, leaving the 
stage to Oberon, Titania, and Puck, who bless the house and promise their protection to the 
newly married couples. 

It is believed that Shakespeare’s last plays repeat the theme of reconciliation. Prospero’s 
brother reconciles with Prospero. He has atoned for the evil he has done. The reconciliation is 
cemented by the marriage of Ferdinand to Prospero’s daughter, Miranda. This theme of sin, 
atonement, and reconciliation is a common pattern in Shakespeare’s last plays. It is usually 
given expression in the love of the members of a younger generation who, in their innocence, 
somehow cancel the strife and betrayal of their elders. It is a pity that Shakespeare is no seer to 
make man and nature reconciled with each other. Man should get married into nature. 
Traditionally, and man-centeredly, this play ends up with a happy ending, and everything comes 
out all right in the end. It is a dramatic statement of the way in which the evil that men do to one 
another can be overcome by good, and affirmation that the innocence and good faith of youth is 
more powerful than the ambition and malevolence of age. However, ecocentrically, Shakespeare 
overlooks natural ethics. His human characters destroy, torture, deprive, nature so badly. 

Human beings are like cruel predators; they try to colonize every inch of nature. They should be 
educated with ecological ideas. Otherwise, man and nature are always in opposing. Shakespeare 
doesn’t show us the final position of Caliban and the island. In this case, this play has an 
opening ending. Moreover, if we discuss this play in eco-feminist perspectives, it may be helpful 
for us to probe more deeply into this play. I urge: let nature be nature! The concept of 


causality—sin and punishment from Christian standpoint, appropriates only between man and 
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man, not between nature and man. Prospero and other people are below any kind of ecologically 
moral enlightenment. On the contrary, let’s see what is brand-new ecological theory telling 
about; and, I believe our young students have to know the differences of the idea of Nature or 
ecocentrism between that in the older generation (Renaissance) and that in the younger 


generation. 


Ecocriticism 

Human-Nature Relation 

Contemporary ecocriticism is a complex movement, with its share of disagreement about 
the origins, nature, and importance of Christianity, the theory of biosphere, and the land ethics. 
Most ecocritics would agree, however, that a major source of contemporary social and 
environmental ills is the fact that capitalized and industrialized culture has, on the one hand, 
repressed and devalued human experiences and, on the other hand, has both absolutized and 
universalized human experiences. Ending this human domination might have dramatic result. If 
human beings can succeed not only in making visible but also in keeping within our awareness 
the aspects of “nature” and “human-nature relationship” that have been eclipsed and belied by 
regarding man as demanding “master” and “nature” as oppressed slave or prey, virtually all 
existing thoughts may be turned on its head. 

Man’s Subduing Nature 

According to Marilyn French, though she is talking about eco-feminism, this is still true 
in “Deep Ecology”: 

[T]he reason for man’s existence is to shed all animal residue and realize 


fully his “divine” nature, the part that seems unlike any part owned by animals— 
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mind, spirit, or control. In the process of achieving this, man has attempted to 
subdue nature both outside and inside himself; he has created a substitute 
environment in which he appears to be no longer dependent upon nature. The aim 
of the most influential human minds has been to create an entirely factitious 
world, a world dominated by man, the one creature in control of his own destiny. 
This world, if complete, would be entirely in man’s control..., and man himself 
would have eradicated or concealed his basic bodily and emotional bonds to 


nature (Zimmerman, 171). 


Human Domination and Mastery of Nature 
= Coercion and dominance 
= Odysseus as an example 
" Hegel’s theory of self/the other 
The mythic episode of Odysseus and Sirens, according to Max Horkheimer and Theodore 
Adorno, is the earliest example of coercion in human society (Horkheimer, 32-7). Before the 
encounter, Odysseus plugs the ears of his men with wax and admonishes them to row with all 
their strength. Meanwhile, he has himself tied on the mast, so that he could hear the beautiful 
music without falling into the enchantment of the sirens. Odysseus has thus become the typical 
master who has others labor for him, whose dominant power allows him to safely appreciate 
arts—the music of the sirens. However, Odysseus also has endangered his nature, because he is 
subject to self-abandonment while he is bound to the mast. 
In human society, coercion has become the most desirable recourse for human beings to 


escape dominance, just like Odysseus whose coercive power enables him to dominate the sirens. 
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In Dialectic of Enlightenment, Max Horkheimer and Theodore W. Adorno remark: “The essence 
of enlightenment is the alternative whose ineradicability is that of dominance. Men have always 
had to choose between their subjection to nature or the subjection of nature to the Self 
“(Horkheimer, 32). This phenomenon has been clearly, though perhaps unconsciously, 
delineated by Shakespeare in his play, The Tempest. In The Tempest, it is obvious that in an 
artificially civilized society, dominance over nature is a more plausible alternative. In a 
primitive society, men try to appease nature by means of cultus or religious performance. 
However, in a society in which technology has endowed men with excessive power, men are no 
longer afraid of nature. On the contrary, they turn to exploit nature. The Tempest is a perfect 
manifestation of men’s destruction of nature. The island and the sea represent fragments or 
rather panorama of nature, which men, from the king to the drunkard, even to the so called half- 
human, want to make use to obtain wealth and power and thus to control others. Man is so 
egoistic and selfish. Prospero represents “self-consciousness” and sees nature as “the other”. To 
borrow a passage from Hegel, “[S]elf-consciousness is thus only assured of itself through 
sublating this other, which is presented to self-consciousness as an independent life; self- 
consciousness is Desire” (Hegel, 225). 

Prospero has good reasons to play nature with magic; he wants to take revenge on his 
conspirators. Yet, this is his Desire and his coercive power to dominate and control nature. The 
idea of God is repeated again which emphasizes power, hierarchy, independence, and dualism 
between nature and man. Human dominance over nature is an ideology founded on the 
assumption that man is distinct from the animal and superior to it (White, 103). The basis for 


this superiority is man’s contact with a higher power/knowledge called god, reason, or control. 
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By contrast, A Midsummer Night’s Dream offers two dimensions of Nature. On the one 
hand, Nature, represented by Oberon and Puck, stands for benevolent charity; and, on the other 
hand, Nature, represented by the lion in the play-acting, claims the destruction of human beings. 

Christianity /Anthropocentrism 

Most of the time we pay the homage of the genius of Shakespeare; however, he may well 
have had in his mind the ideology of anthropocentric Christianity which is seen the main origin 
of environmental diseases. Shakespeare is no Nietzsche. Nietzsche declares the death of God, 
and hence, breaks the hypothesis of God. Most Shakespeare’s characters are Christians. Very 
few of them are pagans. This may explain one of the historical roots of human mastery of nature 
in his plays. In “The Historical Roots of Our Ecologic Crisis”, Lynn White believes that 
“Thjuman ecology is deeply conditioned by beliefs about our nature and our destiny—that is, by 
religion” (White, 1205). Then he asks the most important question: “What did Christianity tell 
people about their relations with the environment” (White, 1205)? He believes that Christianity 
is the most anthropocentric form of religion we have ever seen in the world: 

... Man named all the animals, thus establishing his dominance over 
them. God planned all of this explicitly for man’s benefit and rule: no item in the 
physical creation had any purpose save to serve man’s purposes. And although, 
man’s body is made of clay, he is not simply part of nature: he is made in God’s 
image.... 

The spirits in natural objects, which formerly had protected nature from 
man, evaporated. Man’s effective monopoly on spirit in this world was 
confirmed, and the old inhibitions to the exploitation of nature crumbled .. . 


(White, 1205) 
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But since God had made nature, nature also must reveal the divine 
mentality. The religious study of nature for the better understanding of god was 
known as natural theology. In the early Church, always in the Greek East, nature 
was conceived primarily as a symbolic system through which God speaks to men; 
the ant is a sermon to sluggards; rising flames are the symbol of the soul’s 
aspiration. This view of nature was essentially artistic rather than scientific. 
(White, 1206) 

This article stimulates the present issue in “Deep Ecology” by analyzing what he regards as “the 
dominant Judeo-Christian view of man versus nature, or man at war with nature” (Devall, 128). 

Natural Rights and the Rights of Nature 

Due to the theological ideology from the Bible, man believes that he has natural rights to 
make use of nature, be it animals or plants, beings or non-beings. Unfortunately, the rights of 
nature have been overlooked for thousands of years. As Theodore Roszak argues, “We are 
finally coming to recognize that the natural environment is the exploited proletariat, the 
downtrodden nigger of everybody’s industrial system. . . . Nature must also have its natural 
rights” (Nash, 13). 

In The Tempest, nature does not serve as a primary character but acts s a foil to human 
beings and the play as a whole. Nature is like a tamed servant controlled by human beings, 
especially Prospero, the magician. After helping his master, Prospero, make the violent sea 
storm, Ariel/nature tries to negotiate his liberty with Prospero: 

Ariel: Is there more toil? Since thou dost give me pains, 

Let me remember thee what thou hast promised, 


Which is not yet perform’d me. 
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Prospero: How now? Moody? 
What is’t thou canst demand? 

Ariel: My liberty. 

Prospero: Before the time out? No more! 

Ariel: I prithee, 
Remember I have done thee worthy service; 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, served 
Without or grudge or grumblings: thou didst promise 
To bate me a full year. 

Prospero: Dost thou forget 
From what a torment I free thee? (I, ii, 242-51) 

Very differently, Oberon does not do harm to man. Unlike Prospero’s denial to Ariel’s 
freedom, he doesn’t deny the complete freedom of Puck in order to dominate him, all the land, 
and other people. It is obvious Puck/nature here is a partner-object. He is always subdued but 
not slaved. Thus, he must force obedience upon those who he finds in the “wild”. By means of 
magic power, he is able to achieve complete control over nature and other people. 

Biological Equalitarianism 

Then, what does deep ecological approach try to focus on? The answer is “the intuition 
of biocentric equality”. In other words, “all things in the biosphere have an equal right to live 
and blossom and to reach their own individual forms ... (“Deep Ecology”, 67). Moreover, 
environmental ethics urges us to “extend” rights to nonhuman beings in order to protect them 
from human abuse (Zimmerman, 169). Generally speaking, this approach reevaluates the values 


of man, and man-nature relation. “Deep Ecology” maintains that the humanity-nature relation 
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cannot be transformed by moral “extensionism” or any other variety of reformism. Instead, this 
transformation can only begin with the elimination of the anthropocentric 

Here, contrary to The Tempest, Oberon/Puck/Taitania/Nature is not inferior under the 
anthropocentric circumstance. He is not endowed with natural rights for himself. I quite agree 
what Nash says: “This state of raw nature was organized according to certain biological 
principles centered on the facts of existence and survival” (Nash, 16). In terms of the time of 
arrival and age, Oberon/primitive/nature is more righteous and authoritative to be the master over 
Lysander and other young men/human beings/civilization. Again, as I have mentioned above, 
nature does not give hierarchical views to beings or non-beings. In nature’s eyes, everything is 
equal. Everything is related to everything. Still, it is human beings who build their own society 
and the whole race into hierarchical civilization. In this play, we may find that several levels of 
beings, objects between beings and non-beings, and non-beings in the biosphere have been put 
into hierarchical classes. Beings are composed of human beings of higher class (Theseus, the 
king, lords, fathers, etc.), human beings of lower class (boatswain, tailors, tradesmen, etc.), witch 
(fairy spirits), half-human (Bottom), animals (horse, dogs, etc.) and plants (usually with 
unknown names). Objects between beings and non-beings include spirits of higher level (Ariel) 
and spirits of lower level (Iris, Ceres, Juno, Nymphs, Reapers, etc.). Non-beings include the sea, 
the shore, the rocks, the cave, the wood, the mantle, the books, and so on. What important here 
is that “[w]hat [is] the right relationship of humans to these fellow travelers in the stream of 
time” (Nash, 16)? Humans are not alone in the wild or wilderness. But where do all these 
objects of beings-and-nonbeings, non-human beings, and non-beings fit? Concerned about these 


questions, Bottom, being transformed into an ass-head half-man may be the central figure in this 


play. 
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Puck also overlooks the natural wildness of “half-man” Bottom-as-an-ass in order to 
dominate them and also the wilderness and other people on the land. animal end (Cliff, 40). 
Bottom, combining animality and humanity, is one of the significant “minor” characters in the 
play. In an anthropocentric view, his companions see him as evil, as “the most brutish”. This 
reminds us the similarities between Caliban and Bottom: 1) They represent a primitive energy, 
symbolized by wine, animals, or rock; 2) Their language are both poetic and vulgar; 3) Both are 
endowed with bacchanal frenzy, and wildness; 4) Both are half-human, non-human, or sub- 
human. Their bodies are deformed, or, rather, transformed. 

Reconciliation between Man and Nature 

It is believed that Shakespeare’s last plays repeat the theme of reconciliation. Oberon 
and Puck fix the young men’ love into the right men. Oberon corrects Puck’s knavish deeds on 
human beings and later reconciles with Taitania. He has atoned for the evil he has done. The 
reconciliation is cemented by the marriage of those young couples. This theme of sin, 
atonement, and reconciliation is a common pattern in Shakespeare’s last plays. It is usually 
given expression in the love of the members of a younger generation who, in their innocence, 
somehow cancel the strife and betrayal of their elders. It is a pity that Shakespeare is no seer to 
make man and nature reconciled with each other. Man should get married into nature. 
Traditionally, and man-centeredly, this play ends up with a happy ending, and everything comes 
out all right in the end. It is a dramatic statement of the way in which the evil that men do to one 
another can be overcome by good, and affirmation that the innocence and good faith of youth is 
more powerful than the ambition and malevolence of age. In a new century turn, ecocentrically, 
Shakespeare changes his mind and does not overlook natural ethics in this play. In The Tempest, 


his human characters destroy, torture, deprive, nature so badly. Human beings are like cruel 
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predators; they try to colonize every inch of nature. They should be educated with ecological 
ideas. Otherwise, man and nature are always in opposing. In this case, this play has an opening 
ending. Moreover, if we discuss this play in eco-feminist perspectives, it may be helpful for us 
to probe more deeply into this play. I urge: let nature be nature! The concept of causality—sin 
and punishment from Christian standpoint, appropriates only between man and man, not between 
nature and man. Let’s conclude this topic with Oberon’s talk to Puck: 
Oberon (to Puck): What hast thou done? Thou hast mistaken quite, 
And laid the love juice on some true love’s sight. 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true love turned, and not a false turned true 
Puck: Them fate o’errules, that, one man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 
Oberon: About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find. 
All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer 
With sights of love, that costs the fresh blood dear 
By some illusion see thou bring her here; 
I'll charm his eyes against she do appear. 
Puck: I go, I go, look how I go! 


Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. (3.2.94-101) 
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Our Students’ Debut Performance 

After the discussions of those topics mentioned above we started preparing for the stage 
performance, the first English stage acting in our university history. Since this was an 
interdisciplinary course in interactive classroom. As an instructor-director I asked my students 
(all girls) to take part in adapting the play. We had a lot of dialogues, to borrow term from 


Bakhtin, which can produce more carnival-like resolutions. 


Questions Given to Them 

1. What is true love? Will you obey your father’s or mother’s choice? Do you think 
father knows best? What do you think about love and marriage? Any differences between the 
love of Shakespeare’s New New Youth and yours? Looks important? Money important? Being 
handsome, or being rich, which is one is more important when you get married? Do you believe 
in oath? Do you know our marital law? Do you sympathize with concubines? If your boy 
friends want to break up with you, what would you do? Or if you want to break up with your boy 
friends, what would you do? Do you believe that “money talks”? Do you agree with one night 
stand? Would you love someone you meet in the cyber café or even when you surf on the 
internet? Do you believe the love shown in Taiwan’s popular young-model soap opera, like the 
meteor’s garden? 

2. What’s your idea of womanhood here and now? 

3. What is aman (Nan-Tzu-Han) ? Are there any differences between Renaissance man 
and our New New Youth? (or called y generation) 

4. Do you believe in fate or yuan-fen? Would you like to talk about your religion? 


5. What’s your idea of life and death? 
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6. What’s your idea of nature? Do you know the concept of ecocentric theory? Do you 
like Puck, Oberon, and Titania? Do you believe in natural magic/power or pantheism and 
animism? Would you like to learn from Thoreau’s natural and simple ways of living? What do 
you think about many Taiwanese’s worship of stone god, tree god, dog god, tiger god, wind-lion 
god, Guan-gung, the dead-spirits-as-good-brothers, etc.? (I asked the aboriginal students these 


questions in particular since their parents and ancestors believe in pantheisms or shamanism.) 


Questions Back to Me 

Among their questions, here were the most important ones: 

1. Why should we listen to the law and our fathers? 

2. Is there pure love in the world? Aren’t Money and sex are important too? 

3. Is there anything wrong with one night stand? 

4. Is it possible to live a simple life in such an electronic age? 

5. Why should we think about future or death? Isn’t it more important to pay attention to 
now and here? 


6. Isn’t it cool that Bottom is transformed into an ass-head and beloved by Titania? 


Here were our interactive discussions in our classroom: 

The Condition: 

Subjects: 62 undergraduates; female; age 16-18; Nursing majors. 1% are Autronesian 
aborigines; 6%, Hakkas; 10% from families of Mainland China immigrants; the rest, native 


Taiwanese/Fukienese. 
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The Course: I have included Shakespeare’s Plays to my Freshman English, in 
Hungkuang University, Taiwan, for three years, from 1999 semester year to 2002 semester year. 
My intention is to help my young students “read” Shakespeare’s plays and then “perform” the 
plays on the stage. Inevitably, I have encountered some essential problems, such as learning- 
English phobia, speaking-English phobia elements about drama/stage, acting, and finally stage 
fright. Since English is not our mother tongue, most of them are not good at English; not to 
mention, literature/drama is not their major. Hardly had they touched western literature/drama 
when they graduated from vocational high schools, where English is not much concerned. What 
they know about Shakespeare are his big name and part of the love story of Romeo and Juliet, of 
course, in Chinese. In 1999, the text was an English version with Chinese translation side by 
side. I asked my students to read English copy, but, unfortunately, they didn’t do it. Apparently, 
it’s too difficult for them to follow. I divided the class (about 65 students) into 8 groups and 
asked them to have an informal stage performance. This took 7 steps: 

Step 1 All of the groups chose a short passage (episode) or an interesting scene 
and performed in Chinese. They adapted the play in Chinese in Taiwanese and 
“transform” part of the plot. For instance, they transformed Lysander into a poor 
noble youth so that there are more conflicts between poor Lysander and Hermia’s 
father and between poor Lysander and rich Demetrius. 

Step 2. Henceforth, I had to make every effort to help them improve their 
English. I adapted three Shakespeare’s plays for English stage performance: Romeo 
and Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Primarily, they 
studied Shakespeare, and partially, they studied English as second foreign language. 


Step 3 I spent about ten hours to show and explain the elements of drama. 
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Step 4 Watching Films about Shakespeare are also required. I recommended 
them to watch movies, such as Renaissance Man The Red Line, Elizabeth I, and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, most of which are filmed in Hollywood and some other 


stage performances (Taiwan’s Godot Theater and Hong Kong Theater have produced 


some VCDs). 


Step 5 The Basic literary theories or issues concerning with Shakespeare’s plays 
were also taught in the class, such as traditional interpretations, New Historicism, 
Ecocentrism, Socialist Feminism, Realism, etc. 
- Step 6 Start to decide the cast, General stage director, music director, prop 
director, art director, garment director, and Video-camera director. 
« Step 7 Costume and props: We tried to intertwine inter/multicultural elements 
from four historical stages into our stage performance: Renaissance, American Beat 
Generation, Taiwan’s 1960s, and 2002 New New Youth. Besides, we changed 


Shakespeare’s ass-head to pig-head since there is no ass in Taiwan, and pigs have 


been a big-time symbol of wealth as well as dirt and laziness. 


Result 


The performance was held on 23 May, 2002 in our Language Lab 209 about 1.5 hours. 
The result was amazing, and this was the first time we did it in our school. As non-professional 
actresses, non-English native speakers, and non-English major students, they had known nothing 
about western literature and drama, had known nothing more than the love “myth” of Romeo and 


Juliet before they made their debut performance on the stage. They finally successfully broke 


through the plight and set out on the Shakespeare board. 
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BARD WARS: SHAKESPEARE AT THE END OF MODERNITY 


Patrick Finn 


When Charles Johnson died in March 2001, he was in the midst of a fight to “restore the 
world to sanity." Johnson, the president of the Flat Earth Society,’ waged war against the 
notions of a round world and its incumbent illusions. Examining the US Space program he 
trenchantly observed, "You can't orbit a flat earth. The Space Shuttle is a joke — and a very 
ludicrous joke." 

This paper argues that a new kind of flat earth debate is underway, one being waged on 
the big screen. In work that parallel’s Johnson’s, director Michael Almereyda has recently 
flattened Hamlet.” This version, transforms the lead character who is perhaps the most 
referenced representation of deep modern subjectivity, into a shimmering surface that rarely 
speaks, communicating instead through sampled media bits. 

However, Round Worlders have their hero too. In one of the roundest of all Hamlets, 
Kenneth Branagh’s 1996 film version presents a Danish Prince who is deep in character, 
costume and experience.’ At every turn, this Hamlet reaches out to take up space — and time. 
Lest we miss this point, the film incorporates the suits and trappings of all things woefully 
modern — that roundest of historical modes. From deep architectural perspectives replete with 
mirrored hallways, to the use of Round World actors like Charlton Heston and Derek Jacobi, this 
is a grandiloquent modernity. 

The exchange exists between the modern and the postmodern. In our current context, it 
seems appropriate that conflict over the character so often used to represent all that modernity 
had to offer, should play out in movie houses and rental shops. I intend to compare a modernist 


Hamlet with his young cousin, the reluctant, corporate incumbent inhabiting a world that lacks 
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the necessary meta-narratives to support the verticality required for a generically constructed 
tragic fall.* 

In order to conduct this comparison we need to take stock of Hamlet’s lineage. Modernist 
readings of the play associated with critics such as A.C. Bradley,” Harold Bloom? and Frank 
Kermode’ highlight a certain depth of character based on mental interiority. Yet, even views 
from Jacques Derrida,* W.B. Worthen’ and Stephen Greenblatt,'° which purportedly operate in a 
more postmodern mode, deal with a similar internalization of oppositional forces. The debate 
over spatial change in postmodernity also has its history - at least since Frederic Jameson’s 1984, 
Postmodernism: or the Logic of Late Capitalism'' critics have explored the late modern divide 
and called for a topographic analysis. By examining the specific engagements with Hamlet 
found in the Branagh and Almereyda, we gain perspective on this exchange. 

I will argue that the tension created between some of the modernist ideals that Branagh 
portrays, and the more recognizably postmodern views highlighted by Almereyda, exist in a 
tension that resists resolution. In this context, and as a gauge of the historical arc of the project 
of modernity, Hamlet retains a special relevance that contributes to these discussions. 

In the recent collection Shakespeare and Modernity, contributing editor Hugh Grady 
sketches Shakespeare’s location as early modern, pointing to Hegelian teleology as an important 
influence on our current perception of Shakespeare’s place in the construction of modernity.'” In 
Shakespeare Among the Moderns, Richard Halpern warns of what he calls “the historical 
allegory” that sees critics recreating Shakespeare in order to aid deluded self definition. With 
these concerns in effect, I propose that Branagh and Almereyda’s films highlight some 
interesting aspects of the late modern or post modern condition in relation to this desire for self 


definition. 
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As Grady points out, the project of modernity encompasses an approximately 400-year 
period extended back from the present, and concerns notions of a secularized self and a system 
of sociopolitical development related to nation states and free market capitalism. In these terms, 
Shakespeare can be seen either as an early modern precursor to modernity or as its cultural 
starting point. 

This discussion of modernity necessarily involves questions of eschatology. When we 
attempt to locate the end of the project of modernity, some like Habermas argue that modernity 
has unfinished business, while Frederic Jameson views our recent past as a form of late modern 
crisis, and still others, following Lyotard, emphasize the post in postmodern. A comparison of 
Branagh and Almereyda’s contributions to this debate vis-a-vis their interactions with Hamlet, 
seems to me to argue against accepting any of these descriptions as mutually exclusive.’ 

There are multiple reasons for focusing on Hamlet in this context. Hamlet the character 
has more lines than any other in Shakespeare, and, through his soliloquies, has come to stand as 
an object lesson in subjectivity used variously by thinkers from Hegel to Freud to Derrida, and 
by a variety of directors that see his composition as a proving grounds for thespian acuity. Asa 
measure of his cultural centrality, consider the recent description provided by Susanne L. 
Wofford in the, Case Studies in Contemporary Criticism series. In her “Critical History of 
Hamlet’, she argues “To write a critical history of Hamlet is in many ways to write a cultural 
history of Britain and the United States in the last four centuries.”'* While hyperbolic, this 
description points to the important position that Hamlet still occupies in our conception of 
modernity. 

Common to most interpretations is an emphasis on depth of character. Thus, Hamlet has 


a history as an experiment in personality, one that Stephen Greenblatt ties to a form of 
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“presence” that manifests itself in Hamlet’s speeches defining “existence as the internal life.”!” 


This form of internalization, which for Greenblatt arises out of religious destabilization, shares 
topographical parallels with a number of other formulations including Freud’s influential 
description of Hamlet as the internalization of Oedipal desire.'° In these constructions, a space 
opens between the internal world of the subject and the external world in which it lives.'’ These 
conceptions are in turn predicated on notions of depth, which function along two axes. Hamlet, 
is caught between the Christian notion of forgiveness and the warrior’s code of revenge, and 
exhibits both depth of soul as a man of conscience, and depth of mind as a reasoning 
consciousness. This intersection shows a character that maps onto the notions of freestanding 
agency seen as necessary for the interactive awareness of modern subjectivity as discussed by 
Grady. 

Interestingly, this depth of character often connects to ideas of Shakespeare as author — 
this, perhaps most famously, in Freud where the play is a symptom, but also among literary 
critics as disparate as Greenblatt and Bloom where biography is considered relevant to writing 
and performance. The most notable aspects of this are the belief that composition was directly 
influenced by the death of Shakespeare’s young son Hamnet and that the playwright appeared as 
the ghost in his own play. This belief in a connection between author and work complements the 
examination of modernity, which is often accused of unduly privileging the author function. 

Turning to film, I would like to give an account of an incident, which was one of my 
motivations for comparing cinematic versions of Hamlet. After the release of Michael 
Almereyda’s film in 2000, I attended a gathering of local Shakespeareans. As a junior member 
of the clique, I savored the moment when I would be able to ask the esteemed group what they 


thought of the new film. Debate was mixed and vigorous. Afterwards, seeking to test some of 
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my more tendentious arguments, I awaited the film’s release to the rental section of my local 
movie store. As the chief outlet for serious film in my town, this store keeps waiting lists for 
such releases and through due diligence I found myself in the number two spot on that list. On 
the morning after its release, I was in the store to pick up the film when its premier renter arrived 
late. Slamming the film down on the counter, he proclaimed in a British accent loud enough for 
the entire store to hear, “Americans should never be allowed to do Shakespeare” and stormed 
out. 

The notion of Americans doing Shakespeare, cruder Freudian connotations aside, points 
to an important consideration in terms of the modernity/postmodernity divide in the reception of 
Hamlet. This play, so significant in the development of English and Cultural Studies in the 
West, was seen in Almereyda’s hands to have been somehow diminished as a consequence of 
being Americanized. This seems particularly interesting against the backdrop of the various 
constructions of modernity at stake. If, we accept that as Grady mentions, modernity is 
associated with the rise of a particular sociohistorical subject construction that involves 
individualism and free market capital that is now in a late stage, then America, which now holds 
a preeminent place in the world related to those tenets, would seem to be implicated as a, or 
perhaps the postmodern state. Whatever my surly fellow-renter felt that Americans were doing 
to Shakespeare, it seems certain that it involved an institution of difference between past and 
present Shakespeare that bears connections with Americanization. 

The reviews for the millennial Hamlet seem to suggest that many critics agree with my 
video store Jacques. In these reviews, the film is usually discussed in terms of location, actors 
and script decisions that do not “live up to” the play. In each of these categories, Kenneth 


Branagh’s version of the same material involves decidedly different decisions about how to 
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negotiate the cultural history at hand. While both films are located in late or post modernity in 
terms of filming and distribution, Branagh highlights the authorial centrality and depth of 
character that maintain an earlier, modernist view of the play. He does so in a number of ways; 
the first of which is his selection of a setting that is doubly remote - temporally removed to the 
nineteenth century and spatially located in the frozen Danish countryside. Meanwhile, 
Almereyda selects a millennial New York high-rise, implementing topography similar to the 
spatiotemporal mode of postmodernity discussed by Frederic Jameson. 

Both productions make use of film conventions in order to enhance their versions of the 
story. That is, they are intentionally creating cinematic versions, rather than filming 
performance, as was the case with the popular BBC series for example. Two predominate uses 
of these cinematic elements are; the casting of recognizable screen actors, and the use of 
voiceovers to highlight interiority in the soliloquies. Yet, there are strong distinctions in these 
areas as well. Branagh, while bringing in recognizable “actors from five countries,” and 
including a generous sprinkling of Hollywood talent, was also careful to observe what scholar, 
and consultant to the film, Russell Jackson points out as “the need to use a mix of established 


’!8 Not so with Almereyda — his main actors are primarily 


stage actors in order to ensure success.’ 
screen stars. Though Sam Shepherd as the Ghost and Diane Venora as Gertrude bring some 
theatrical sheen, it is too little too latent. 

The use of voiceovers for soliloquies, which dates to Olivier’s 1948 version, is also 
radically different in the two films. Branagh uses a technical remediation of the traditional 
soliloquy form, using voiceover and speech to highlight inner turmoil in contact with an exterior 


world. This use keeps the audience informed, while emphasizing a conscious mind hurtling 


towards its tragic dissolution. Almereyda uses the form, but blurs the line between the internal 
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conscious of his character and that character’s external participation in the world. Ethan Hawke, 
who plays the lead, presents his soliloquies with sampled media fragments made while we watch. 
This overt emphasis on media technology highlights a trope familiar in late modernity - that of 
self-conscious artifice - but here emphasizes the media component in a way that externalizes 
subjectivity. 

A further difference lies in the screenplays. While almost every review challenges 
Almereyda’s treatment of the textual materials, Branagh’s film was marketed and reviewed as a 
“full-text” Shakespeare. “Full-text” here being a conflation of the 1623 First Folio (F1) and the 
1604/05 Second Quarto (Q2). The most notable aspect of this patchwork is actor/director 
Branagh’s use of an additional soliloquy found only in Q2. The “How all occasions do inform 
against me” speech (of which Almereyda also makes use), appears in Branagh just before the 
intermission and uses a crane shot to offset Hamlet against a deep background showing a winter 
landscape with Fortinbras’ army marching threateningly in the distance. 

There is another contrast here — that between Branagh’s ability to shoot a 4-hour 70mm 
film with elaborate sets and crane shots, and Almereyda’s low-budget production, which 
occupies less than half the time. Perhaps this difference reinforces the geopolitical history of 
money in terms of the sovereign wealth in Branagh’s setting, and the new money textures of 
New York’s financial district. The first remediates high modern style with lavish costume and 
settings while the other offers a grungy visual aesthetic. This is particularly acute during the “To 
be or not to be” soliloquies. Comparing Branagh’s majestic hall of mirrors with Ethan Hawke’s 
vacant walk through the action section of the local Block Buster video store, we clearly have 
fundamentally different conceptions of this famous contemplation. Almereyda places a heavy 


emphasis on this component. Hawke’s walk is only one of three “to be or not to be” segments. 
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One of these prior scenes records Thich Nhat Hanh [SIC] challenging the subject-centered 
ontology in the phrase “to be” asking instead how we can inter-be. 

Here Almereyda’s move away from a Hamlet that emphasizes depth of character offers a 
challenge to certain forms of epistemology. Whereas past constructions of character involved 
the solid spatial effects of the Freudian Oedipal triad or the Kantian perceptual dyad, Ethan 
Hawke’s Hamlet is an unstable site. In this sense, we cannot ask whether Hawke can enact the 
character; the very notion of character is untenable under these conditions. His meditations are 
external, coming in the form of twice-mediated voiceovers and film clips. Almereyda, like 
Charles Johnson and the Flat Earth Society, creates a wholly new argument by changing venues. 
Both Johnson and Almereyda conceive new worlds by challenging topography. Almereyda does 
this with a twin shift, first in his selection of a specific geopolitical and architectural setting and 
second by breaking with traditional representations of Shakespeare and implementing a digital 
aesthetic that gains more from the Fisher Price PXL 2000” than the traditions of Renaissance 
humanism. The result is a destruction of the three dimensional depth of the modern subject that 
worked so well in the Tragic genre. 

In Almereyda’s film, a world bereft of conventional power hierarchies cannot sustain the 
standard requirements for tragedy. Under those generic rules, a character must begin from a 
position of high social standing and fall due to a tragic flaw. Thus, in the past, Hamlet’s flaw, 
tied to over-thinking, offered a view of the modern conscience “which doth make cowards of us 
all.” In epistemological terms, it let us think about how we think. 

For Ethan Hawke, there can be no such thinking and no such fall. As the son of a 
corporate magnate, this Hamlet does not enjoy the preeminence of princely robes. His individual 


liberty now connects to the Declaration of Independence and commentary running from 
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Tocqueville into the Rawls/Nozick debates and beyond, and undercuts the necessary conditions 
for Tragedy. As such, this is an entirely new and an entirely American Hamlet. Asa 
recognizable home to notions of individual liberty and free market capitalism, New York City 
changes the topography often associated with the play. It places the protagonist in a situation 
reminiscent of Jameson’s famously disoriented walk through the Westin Bonaventure, which led 
him to call for the spatial critique of postmodernity. 

While Branagh’s 19"-century Denmark maintains a traditional use of foreign landscapes 
used to form national tales, Almereyda appropriates Denmark and the preeminence of the nation 
state and transforms them into Denmark Corporation. This freely traded company is followed by 
a body of media that is more than a match for our familiar storyteller in the play - Horatio. Here 
the press is a chorus with Robert McNeil playing a character that mimics his career as a PBS 
journalist. Now the line connecting Saxo’s Amleth and Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy with Hamlet is a 
reconstituted in a way that challenges the King’s English. In other words with Almereyda, 
Shakespearean teleology changes. This might just be what Americans are doing to Shakespeare. 

In this sense, Shakespeare’s tragedy moves away from the fall of a prince and toward the 
fall of modernist interpretations of Shakespeare. Tracing theatrical roots in Almereyda’s Hamlet 
provides further details. Sam Shepherd as the ghostly father is recognizable to culture watchers 
not only for his roles in cinema, but as an American playwright, one who sits on the cusp of 
stage and screen. As such, he is a double spectre of theatricality that interacts with our 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s own portrayal of the ghost. Within the film, we see, in Linda 
Charnes words, that the Hamlet formerly known as prince [sic] is now a film student. This 


shows a new digital auteur in contrast with a prince empowered by the divine right of kings. It is 
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here that we recognize a particular threat that American liberal democracy holds out for certain 
notions of tragedy — that is — if we are all equal, who is high enough to fall? 

This I believe is partly what led my neighbour at the video store to desire a prohibition on 
Americans doing Shakespeare. As someone eager enough to beat me onto the sign-up sheet for 
the new release, and invested enough to feel a need to make a public display of his distaste for 
the film’s American-ness, this person felt the presence of a threat. To an extent he is right — 
certainly in the case of Branagh, implementing our “willing suspension of disbelief” to put royals 
back on the throne offers distinct pleasures that we need not surrender. However, there is more 
going on in this reaction. 

What is happening in this Americanization of Hamlet is the fall of a sense of the modern 
British subject — not one necessarily attached to royalty, but to notions of historical greatness that 
remain tangled in those imperial traditions. Almereyda disrupts this with an externalized Hamlet 
that examines, rather than enacts, a fall. Here the fall is replaced, leaving a different kind of loss. 
Taken this way, it is easy to understand the strange critical response to the film. After all, it was 
one thing when Sir Laurence Olivier tampered with the text, it is altogether another to have the 
Ghost walk into a Pepsi machine and Ophelia toss Polaroids rather than flowers. 

Clearly, the issue is one of context. Branagh maintains a certain conception of Hamlet in 
his stylized version of 19'" Century Denmark that is valuable on its own terms. However, once 
the play moves to present day New York, we cannot sustain the same relation to the protagonist. 
Here tragedy is sensitive to topography. Placed in a society founded on the rejection of 
monarchic rule, tied to founding documents that foster individualism, and seen through multiple 
de-centering lenses that undercut our belief in a single Hamlet, audiences react differently to this 


child of wealth. 
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Finally, Hamlet is a character that invites question — we participate in queries from what 
he should do, to whether he should be at all. With a monarchy in place, there is a power that 
keeps him separate from our more immediate criticisms, allowing us to participate in the 
questions in abstract terms. Thus, our opinions cannot change his princeliness. But, as Linda 
Charnes suggests, this principle of once-a-prince-always-a-prince clashes with American 
democratic ideals.*° Presented as a wealthy twenty-something, this new Hamlet’s questions open 
him to a different critique. We are faced with an individual who strains at the artificial props of 
wealth not the assumed rights of Kingship. This seems to me to be a new and exciting 
interpretation that functions best when contrasted with productions such as Branagh’s. 

So, Charles Johnson was right, it is ridiculous to develop a program to orbit the earth if 
the earth is flat. In spatial critique, topography is King. But culture is more forgiving than 
geography. At least in terms of Hamlet, it seems that multiple topographies can usefully coexist. 
But while Johnson may be right within a certain context, my friend in the video store was wrong. 
Following the likes of Patrick Brantlinger in his recent book, Who Killed Shakespeare? he 
should realize the plays do not need protection. In fact, what Almereyda and Branagh help to 
illustrate, is that Shakespeare may just be around long enough to witness the end of a modernity 


he helped create. 
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AMERICANIZING RICHARD III: AN OUTSIDER’S 
PERSPECTIVE IN PACINO’S LOOKING FOR RICHARD 


Jared Johnson 


In October 1996, a year after McKellen’s film was released, American actor Al Pacino 
distributed yet another film version Shakespeare’s Richard III. Pacino’s Looking for Richard 
poises itself between two film genres—the full-length feature film and the documentary— 
resulting in a faster, looser Shakespeare. Pacino both dismantles and reconstructs the 
Shakespeare’s dramatic structure, fragmenting the spatial boundaries and temporal logic of the 
play and weaving in a parallel, and not wholly unrelated, plot line: Pacino’s own quest narrative. 
Pacino struggles to film and to perform Shakespeare as Richard strives for the English throne. 
Although Pacino’s Looking for Richard seems “haphazard”’ in its reconstruction of the play and 
“funny, inventive, and self-depreciating”’ in its tone, the film is more than just a playful homage 
to Shakespeare. In this paper, I understand Pacino’s splicing of Shakespeare’s text with the 
actor’s own struggle to interpret that text as an American response to a British-dominated 
tradition, here, a filmic tradition headed by Sir Lawrence Olivier and continued by Sir Ian 
McKellen. 

It has been generally assumed that the British “own” Shakespeare. Indeed, Shakespeare 
embodies the strong literary tradition on which England prides itself. In his review of Looking 
for Richard, British film critic Richard Corliss writes, “The film is really just one vast luvvie 
fest, but somehow more forgivable because the luvvies in question are mainly American rather 
than British, and because you can’t help being touched to see how meekly they come to kneel at 
our feet looking for guidance about Shakespeare” (89). Here, we see the cultural elitism 


assumed by a British reviewer in the name of Shakespeare and the reviewer’s perceived 
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inferiority complex on the part of American actors. Corliss’s comment is a response to the 
introductory framework that Pacino sets up to justify his “Americanization” of a British- 
dominated tradition. 

In stark contrast to Olivier’s 1955 Richard that aims to bring a specified knowledge of 
British history and legend to the viewer and McKellen’s updated 1995 Richard that disregards 
the history of the War of the Roses as obsolete and essentially rewrites history, Pacino’s film 
works from the outside in. Olivier’s and McKellen’s British identity allows them to assume a 
pedagogical (in the case of Olivier) or creative (regarding McKellen) stance with respect to 
British national history. Pacino’s American identity makes him an outsider to this tradition and 
deprives him of some of the freedom felt by his British counterparts. In response to this 
unfamiliarity with the British literary and theatrical tradition as embodied by Shakespeare, 
Pacino endeavors to “Americanize” Richard, paralleling his own quest as an American actor to 
become part of Shakespeare’s tradition with Richard’s quest to assume the throne. 

Pacino constructs a dichotomy between British and American ways of understanding 
Shakespeare through his quest narrative. Pacino’s quest as an American actor and filmmaker 
inside the world of British theatrical tradition begins with Pacino’s filmic metaphor of an actor 
first going onstage. Set in the backstage of a London theatre where Richard III was performed 
three hundred years ago, Pacino, seated at a table with costar Kevin Spacey, jokes with director 
of photography Robert Leacock (who is invisible to us) about who should call “action.” The 
camera cuts to Pacino standing up with his back turned to us. We hear “action” and Pacino turns 
to address the camera and asks self-consciously, “Do I look all right?” The camera follows 
Pacino as he stumbles through the backstage corridors mumbling about how dark it is. He 


gathers his confidence, saying to himself confidently, “This is my entrance.” After making 
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gestures that suggest that he is trying to collect his composure, Pacino swipes the curtain out of 
his way and the camera cuts to a medium shot of him standing onstage against a red curtain. The 
camera cuts to a point of view shot as Pacino looks towards the audience. The audience consists 
of an actor dressed as Shakespeare himself, staring remotely away from Pacino’s gaze. Upon his 
first acquaintance with the British literary and theatrical tradition as personified by Shakespeare, 
Pacino mutters, “Fuck,” under his breath and turns to exit the theatre. Clearly, Pacino wants to 
illustrate the intimidation factor that this tradition holds in this opening scene. 

Pacino emphasizes this theme of American intimidation in the face of the lofty British 
theatrical tradition through his sessions of interviews with American and British actors, directors, 
and critics alike. In a scene shot at what looks like a cast party, Pacino asks costar Richard Cox, 
““Americans—what is that thing that gets between us and Shakespeare? That makes some of our 
best actors just stop when it comes to Shakespeare?” The camera cuts to an American actor who 
responds that Americans feel an “inferiority complex,” then to British director Trevor Nunn, who 
explains that “Americans have been made to feel inhibited,” and finally to the internationally 
famous British actor John Gielgud who locates the problem with the “fact” that, “Americans 
don’t read books.” Through this series of interviews, Pacino confirms the cause of the anxiety he 
feels as an American actor approaching a British text and demonstrates the fact that prejudices 
exist concerning the ability of Americans to perform Shakespeare. 

However, in confronting the intimidation factor that Shakespeare’s text holds over 
American actors and filmmakers, Pacino discovers his own individual contribution to the 
Shakespearean tradition. T. S. Eliot helps elucidate this point in “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent.” In his discussion of poetry, Eliot asserts that poets need to engage with and move 


beyond the poetry of their predecessors in order to extend the tradition. In the work, Eliot writes 
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that individual talent involves a negotiation between preexisting works and the artist’s innovation 
and appropriation of these older works. Discussing the poetic tradition, Eliot observes, 
“Whereas if we approach a poet without this prejudice [1.e., that of praising a poet because he 
least resembles anyone else] we shall often find that not only the best, but the most individual 
parts of his work may be those in which the dead poets, his ancestors, assert their immortality 
most vigorously.” Eliot admonishes that we should be cautious of praising an artist solely on the 
basis of novelty. Instead, we should consider the contribution of the work to the tradition as a 
whole: “The existing order is complete before the new work arrives; for order to persist after the 
supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; and so the 
relations, proportions, values of each work of art toward the whole are readjusted; and this is 
conformity between the old and the new” (2173). Eliot confirms, at this point in the essay, that 
any “advancement” of the tradition necessarily involves a rejection of previous works. The logic 
that Eliot applies to literary predecessors pertains in significant ways to the issue of adaptation. 
A film adaptation of a theatrical text (especially one that spans three hours-plus) must translate 
the text into the medium of film. This process necessarily involves either cutting the text or 
representing the written word through filmic images. Since Olivier and McKellen had already 
adapted the play, the challenge for Pacino was this: how was he going to differentiate himself 
from the previous adaptors? Furthermore, like McKellen, Pacino had to confront Olivier’s 
theatrical and cultural “authority.” The way that Pacino creates a space within the tradition is by 
stressing his American-ness. Using Eliot’s model, Pacino’s Americanization of Shakespeare 
enters the tradition by overtly dismissing the constructed superciliousness of that tradition. 
Pacino rejects the intimidation posed by the British tradition when he tackles the use of 


iambic pentameter. He sets up the scene with an interview with American actor Kevin Conway, 
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who mentions that classically trained Shakespearean actors “have certain things that they can use 
at a moment’s notice.” Conway then mentions iambic pentameter. The camera cuts to the 
streets of New York where Pacino is walking with fellow actor Frederick Kimball and producer 
Michael Hadge. Pacino asks them, “Everybody says all the time, ‘Iambic pentameter in 
Shakespeare. Iambic pentameter.’ What is that supposed to mean?” The camera then crosscuts 
between interviews with various British actors and the street scene involving Pacino, Kimball, 
and Hadge. The scene culminates as Kimball tries to explain an iamb using the simile of an 
anteater.’ The camera captures a close-up of Pacino, who looks to us, raises his eyebrows as if to 
suggest that the subject has grown tedious and, as if to confirm the gesture, slowly shakes his 
head. Despite Kimball’s efforts to make this concept accessible, Pacino’s gesture makes the 
point that an extensive knowledge of the rhythms of Shakespeare’s language is not necessary to 
uncover its semantics. 

This anecdote, this rejection of the “technical” knowledge of Shakespeare, is part of 
Pacino’s larger project to construct and to set in opposition British and American cultures. At 
first, Pacino makes the British seemingly omniscient in their understanding of Shakespeare. 
Besides his use of British actors to explain their intimate knowledge of Shakespeare’s text—a 
prime example is Vanessa Redgrave and her explanation of Shakespeare’s “iambs of the soul”— 
Pacino also incorporates the British scholars Emrys Jones and Barbara Everett into the film to 
offer critical, and presumably, authoritative commentary. Very early in the film, Everett 
comments on Shakespeare’s growth as a playwright and his precocious insights into human 
motivation and his early allegorical understanding of the stage. However, an unmistakable shift 
in attitude regarding British authority occurs when Pacino’s costar, Frederick Kimball, in a 


melodramatic diatribe, challenges the authority of the scholars that Pacino consults. In the midst 
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of a discussion between Kimball, Pacino, and actress Wynona Ryder as to what circumstances 
necessitate the meeting of Richard and Lady Anne, Kimball offers his take on the matter. 
Kimball proposes that since Anne’s political future is unstable with the deaths of her husband 
and father-in-law, Anne’s appearance in the London streets is a deliberate ploy to attract Richard. 
Pacino asks, “Does anyone have a better thing than Frederick on this?,” to which Kimball 
theatrically responds: 
You’re making this entire documentary in order to show that actors truly are the 
... possessors of a tradition, the proud inheritors of the understanding of 
Shakespeare, for Christ’s sake! And then you turn around and say, I’m gonna ... 
go get a scholar to explain it to you? This is ridiculous! 

Despite Kimball’s protestations, Pacino cuts to an interview session with British 
Shakespeare scholar, Emrys Jones, where Pacino and Kimball ask why Richard needs to marry 
Anne. Jones replies, “I really don’t know why he needed to marry her historically. I simply 
don’t know.” The camera then captures Pacino and Kimball eagerly leaning toward the scholar’s 
words. Kimball smugly smiles as Jones fails to elaborate, validating his initial point: that actors 
know as much as scholars. However, this exchange works to support Pacino’s implicit thesis on 
which his forced entry into the British theatrical tradition is based: that knowledge of 
Shakespeare is not based on nationality. 

Pacino capitalizes on his outsider status in his quest narrative. He constructs his subject 
position as an American, an actor, and a Shakespearean novice who seeks to break into the 
institutionalized Shakespearean tradition.* However, what complicates this relatively simple 
narrative is the actual play that Pacino seeks to perform. Just how does Pacino understand 


Richard III? Further, how does he understand the starring role of Richard that he takes on? And 
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moreover, how does Pacino reconcile two competing narratives: Pacino’s quest to understand 
and make accessible Shakespeare’s text and Richard’s quest to actualize his dream upon the 
crown? One of the major problems with understanding the play, both for Pacino and for us, is 
the element of history, the four hundred-plus years that stand between Shakespeare’s text and 
Pacino’s. 

Douglas Lanier explores this problem of the history gap in his article, “Now, the Presence 
of History in Looking for Richard.” Lanier notes that, “one [problem] is historical, concerned 
with (re)assembling the historical events and archaic cultural conventions which Shakespeare 
would have assumed his audience knew.” By examining Pacino’s street interviews at the start of 
the film, Lanier concludes that Pacino and the viewer “recognize that the prior knowledge once 
shared by audience and author has now been lost” (42). However, Pacino asserts in the film that 
the problem of historicity can be overcome through a holistic reading of Shakespeare’s language. 
He tells us, “You don’t need to understand every single word that’s said, as long as you get the 
gist of what’s going on. Just trust it and you’ll get it.” Interviewee Vanessa Redgrave echoes 
this sentiment. She concedes that in Shakespeare’s language, there are centuries of “words 
divorced from Truth,” but asserts that Shakespeare’s iambs are “the iambs of the soul.” In other 
words, by speaking and performing Shakespeare’s text, actors and viewers alike can decipher the 
universal meaning. 

From a cultural materialist perspective that seeks to situate Shakespeare in his 16" 
century context, the film’s project at sidestepping history seems destined for failure. However, 
Pacino reveals in his opening thesis that his real purpose was not to replicate the past; rather, it 


was: 
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to communicate how I feel about Shakespeare to other people so I asked 
my friend Frederick Kimball, who is an actor and a writer, and our colleagues 
Michael Hadge and James Broad, to join me and by taking this one play, Richard 
III, analyzing it, approaching it from different angles, putting on costumes, 
playing out scenes, we could communicate both our passion for it, our 
understanding that we’ve come to, and in doing that communicate a Shakespeare 
that is about how we feel and how we think today. That’s the effort that we’re 
going to give it. 

In this statement, Pacino alludes to historicity, but locates the film firmly in the present. 
According to Pacino, the purpose of the quest is not to uncover the historical Shakespeare, but 
“to communicate a Shakespeare that is about how we feel and how we think today.” In other 
words, Pacino in effect acknowledges the deconstructive notion that the present hollows out and 
fills the text’s imaginary center. Further, incidents in the film itself support the idea that the 
present persistently invades the perception of the past. Film critic Douglas Lanier observes the 
limits of Pacino’s attempts at historicity: 

In each [use of historical surroundings], he [Pacino] seems to be looking for a 
direct connection with the past... Each promises contact with the historical real 
thing. And yet each encounter seems doomed to disappointment: at the Cloisters, 
a hodge-podge of medieval architecture plopped in the midst of modern New 
York, Pacino must struggle to keep starstruck tourists out of his improvised 
performance space; at the Globe, he performs for modern workmen who are 


assembling the half-finished reconstruction as he speaks; and at Shakespeare’s 
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birthplace, he and Kimball discover not the aura of Shakespeare’s historical 
presence but an absurdly disappointing bed and an overly-sensitive fire alarm. 

Further, Lanier notes the Pacino becomes aware of the perils of historicity as the film 
punctuates the point that the center of Richard III will remain forever mysterious. The present 
prevents Pacino from recovering the play’s deferred presence. In Pacino’s second and final use 
of the Shakespeare character at the film’s end (after Pacino has finally killed off Richard) the 
camera cuts to Shakespeare again, this time “shaking his head in dismay” (50). Here, the film 
becomes self-reflexively deconstructive as it lightheartedly acknowledges that an “authentic” 
Shakespearean reading of the play can never be reached. 

The two competing narratives that structure Looking for Richard—an American 
filmmaker’s quest to enter into the British tradition and an actor’s quest to bridge the historical 
gap—collapse upon one another thematically and influence the central narrative: Pacino’s 
portrayal of Richard’s quest for the throne. As an American filmmaker, Pacino’s outsider status, 
in part, already places him “‘in-character.” He, like Richard, stands at the other side of the glass, 
looking in at a tradition that promises power and prestige. However, what prevents Pacino from 
taking part in the tradition is, first of all, his American identity, and, second, his lack of 
familiarity with the social structures that govern Shakespeare’s writing. However, what Pacino 
does understand is villainy. Throughout his acting career, Pacino has been attracted to roles in 
which he plays evil characters—from Michael Corleone in The Godfather to Satan in The Devil's 
Advocate. Pacino’s approach to Richard’s character as filtered through his own quest narrative 
suggests that he wishes to play Richard as an outsider whose evil stems from his very inability to 


assimilate coupled with some sort of trauma.” 
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Endnotes 

' Geoffry McNab uses this adjective to talk about the film’s casting procedures, citing Alec 
Baldwin’s line from the film—‘$40 a day and all the doughnuts you can eat”—however, 
“haphazard” seems, too, to apply to Pacino’s structuring of the project. 

* See Richard Corliss’s review of Looking for Richard in Time, 11/4/96, 89. 

> According to Kimball, an anteater is a visual metaphor for an iamb because its body is small in 
the front and big in the back. 

* In his book, A History of Shakespeare on Screen, Kenneth S. Rothwell describes Pacino’s 
subject positioning as “adopt[ing] a Socratic pose of ignorance” (227). 

> Pacino’s digression during Richard’s opening soliloquy in which he stresses Richard’s 


deformity suggests that Pacino understands evil as a result of trauma. 
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THE CATACLYSMIC VERSUS THE ANTISEPTIC: POPULAR 
RECEPTIONS OF TITUS ANDRONICUS AND SEJANUS, HIS 
FALL 

Miranda Nesler 


Despite their shared Roman themes and similar focus on Elizabethan political violence, 
Titus Andronicus and Sejanus, His Fall consistently experience a disparity in their popular 
reception histories. Though both Shakespeare and Jonson use Roman backdrops to mirror 
popular concerns of insurrection and political turmoil, audiences continue to react favorably to 
Titus while rejecting Sejanus; this becomes especially apparent as Titus persistently enjoys 
countless productions, though Sejanus has had only an obscure three occurring in 1604, 1928 and 
2000. Based on my investigation into popular concerns reaching from the Renaissance to the 
twenty-first century and on the stylistic differences between the playwrights, I will argue in this 
paper that Titus’s popularity stems from a realistic portrayal of violence that involves its 
audience; I will also contend that Jonson’s failure to include such properties in Sejanus causes a 
popular disinterest in the play that endures today. 

Key to understanding the link between a tragedy and its audience is recognition of world 
events that affect the audience’s views. Shakespeare and Jonson both wrote in a time of political 
turbulence as England experienced flux between Catholicism, Protestantism and the monarchs 
who battled to assert one over the other. Indeed, “between the early 1530s...and 1558 England 
change[d] religious course four times,” experiencing at each turn what Katherine Eisaman Maus 
calls the “sometimes violent but never wholly successful suppression of what was heretofore the 
approved doctrine” (17). Violence, then, was not uncommon to the Tudor society, and torture, 


though “never legally recognized by the common law” was “used frequently...under the name of 
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discipline” (Smith 318). As ruling factions changed more quickly than individual convictions, 
violence became a defining feature of Elizabethan popular culture. 

Even early in his career Shakespeare understood the effects of political violence on his 
audience, and he capitalizes on viewers’ experiences of it; in Titus, the playwright sees his 
audience’s familiarity with blood and, thus, decides to create a world as chaotic, if not more so, 
than the one they live in—anything less would be unrealistic to a society so accustomed to 
violence. For this reason, Molly Easo Smith argues, 7itus “more than any other of [his] plays 
dwells on the spectacle of dismemberment and mutilation,” which the audience would have 
familiarity with through “common Tudor practices” of capital punishment and sports such as 
bear-baiting (Smith 318). Indeed, Tudor references abound in this play, and Shakespeare goes so 
far as to use the succession debate between Saturnine and Bassianus to mirror the not so distant 
discord between Henry VHI’s daughters Mary and Elizabeth. Yet, Titus Andronicus is never 
limited to Elizabethan issues alone; this, in part, is because Shakespeare never leaves a vestige of 
his own opinion in the play. This becomes particularly clear in his portrayals of Tamora, the 
Goth queen, and of Titus himself, as both instigate violence. While Tamora urges her “sons [to] 
make pillage of [Lavinia’s] chastity, and [to] wash their hands in Bassianus’s blood” (Titus I, iii, 
44-45), Titus attacks Tamora’s family with zeal as he bakes her sons, Lavinia’s attackers, into a 
pie for Tamora’s consumption, proclaiming he will “grind [their] bones to dust, and with [their] 
blood and it [he’ll] make a paste...and make two pasties of [their] shameful heads” (Titus V, 11, 
187-190). While Shakespeare never comments on the action himself, his audience finds little 
satisfaction in this cycle of violence, for there is no “good” and no “bad” defined. Both Tamora 
and Titus inflict pain on each others’ families, and neither possesses the kind of righteous anger a 


viewer would need to choose sides; thus the audience members are left to form their own 
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opinions on the tragedy. Critic Mick Jardine claims that such a lack of narration “challenges the 
audience to produce meaning, to suspend disbelief and to accept the scenes and characters...as 
real” regardless of when the tragedy is performed (Jardine 112). This “power of theatrical 
illusion” draws audiences in by giving credence to members’ opinions and ideas (McDonald 
108). In this way, Shakespeare trusts that viewers will react to the characters with real human 
emotion, pitying Lavinia who has “no tongue to call, nor hands to wash” because of instinct and 
not because of instruction (Titus II, iii, 7-8). 

Audiences have consistently picked up on Shakespeare’s trust in them and have 
discovered meaning in 7itus. Therefore, from the time of its opening in 1593, Titus Andronicus 
gained a massive following that made the play influential in its own culture. Henslowe’s ledgers 
(21-22) reveal that the “earliest period of popularity...extended from its first unquestioned 
production...until at least 1620” (Metz 154). Yet this lengthy first run is not the only evidence 
of the play’s contemporary popularity, for in both 1600 and 1611 Titus was “reprinted [in quarto 
form]...a sign that there must have been a market for it” despite London’s limited literacy 
(Barnet 179-180). In addition to the quartos, there exists a drawing documenting the staging and 
costuming of a 7itus production; the image is, according to Sylvan Barnet, “the only 
contemporary drawing illustrating a play by Shakespeare” (Barnet 181). The artist’s choice of 
Titus for illustration speaks to the play’s popularity and profitability. Yet such signs of 
popularity reach beyond Elizabethan productions, as critic Harold Metz asserts that the “most 
noteworthy...span of Andronican activity” has occurred in the twentieth century, beginning with 
Peter Brook’s landmark production in 1950 and continuing through Taymor’s 1999 cinematic 


version (Metz 160). 
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Indeed, the Brook and Taymor productions speak to Titus’s ability to fit various cultural 
needs. The two highly successful productions, which took place forty nine years apart and 
boasted lead actors Laurence Olivier and Anthony Hopkins respectively, provided their cultures 
with two completely different messages. For his part, Brook understood that his audience fell to 
one extreme as its members were recovering from the horrors of World War II. Because of this, 
Brook balanced his production’s message, shying away from what Harold Bloom terms 
“bombast and gore” (Bloom 78) and opting instead to focus attention toward the victims and 
survivors of political violence. As Brook made tasteful decisions to use, in Lavinia’s case for 
example, flowing red ribbons instead of gushing stage blood, he managed to present the violent 
aftermath of Lavinia’s rape with reverence for her position as a victim; by valuing the innocent 
survivors in the play, Brook managed to strike a chord in a generation still healing from wartime 
experiences without alienating its faith in human nature. 

In contrast, Taymor’s film version does not attempt quiet reverence on behalf of victims. 
In fact, by presenting violence as gritty and realistic, movie critic Mary Lindroth states, it 
attempts to force its audience not only to “let go of passive viewing habits and interact” with the 
story but also to recognize how audiences who “promote and encourage and [even] demand 
violence” for entertainment value desensitize society and make it inhumane (Lindroth 109-110). 
Because the film addresses concerns of violence in society and mass entertainment’s 
perpetuation of that cultural tradition, no bowdlerization occurs in this Titus; the production 
instead makes choices opposite of Brook’s by making the bloodshed as gory and malicious as 
possible in the hopes that audiences will recoil from the very violence they desired to witness. 


Thus Taymor avoids sharing Brook’s reverent attitude and unveils the physical reality of 
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violence by positioning Lavinia on a tree stump, her own stumps outspread and blood pouring 
from her mutilated mouth onto her white shift. 

While the adaptable Titus still thrives, Sejanus has not been so fortunate. Heavily 
researched, strictly narrated by Jonson’s choric presence, and with action limited to intrigue in 
the political forum, Sejanus is a tragedy regimented to the Roman society Jonson recreates and 
the Elizabethan one he intends to mirror. Unlike Shakespeare, Jonson neither trusts nor respects 
his audience’s opinion; attempting to protect his tragedy from “a public with low tastes” (Barnet 
180), Jonson composes a world in which revolution and chaos occur without visible bloodshed, 
and in which the only onstage aggression is manifested in a single blow. Even judgments are 
neatly laid out for viewers, and it does not matter, for example if a spectator believes that the 
prince Drusus is as corrupt in his affairs with catamites as Sejanus is in his affairs of state since 
Arruntius, Jonson’s voice in the play, consistently declares him an “excellent brave prince” 
(Sejanus I, 565). 

So ordered a world neither excites nor resonates with audiences accustomed to true 
political upheaval, and thus Sejanus fails from the get-go. Indeed, the original audience behaved 
with great hostility at the play’s opening, as it “hissed the play off stage” by the second act 
(Ayers 27); the production closed after its first performance, and no Sejanus staging occurred 
again until William Poel’s 1928 production. Again the tragedy closed early, leaving little record 
of itself save an article commenting on its shortened run. Blame for the failure of the original 
performance can, in part, fall on Sejanus’s censorship, which resulted from the Earl of 
Northampton’s making “a connection between [the tragedy] and...the trial of Ralegh [which] 
took place only weeks before the first production” (Ayers 17). Indeed, the discovery that entire 


court scenes in Sejanus merely transcribed Ralegh’s remarks against the tyranny of British laws 
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that allowed people’s “lives...fortunes...and liberties [ to] be [the monarch’s] absolute spoil” 
(Sejanus IV, 168-170) caused uproar among nobles. Though Jonson avoided prosecution, his 
play did not escape unscathed, and the censor struck the controversial scenes from the opening 
production; because the most intriguing scenes were removed, one could argue that Sejanus had 
“failed for political reasons” (Speaight 247). 

Yet, this argument does not explain why Sejanus continued unappreciated by audiences. 
As mentioned before, William Poel attempted Sejanus’s revival in 1928 to no avail; despite 
scholarly acclaim, the play did not excite enough interest to continue its scheduled run. While it, 
unlike its predecessor, finished its opening performance, it lasted no longer than that. Again 
Jonson’s tragedy sank into obscurity until Merton College, Oxford unearthed it in 2000. For the 
first time in its history, Sejanus completed a scheduled run without inciting anger or complete 
disinterest from its audience; yet it did not draw high praise either, as students like Helen 
Meiring found it “extremely difficult to feel sympathy for...characters” so disconnected from the 
audience and its understanding of violence (Meiring 1). 

What is the conclusion then, in the quest for why Titus enjoys brighter fame than 
Sejanus? The former’s fluidity of interpretation and its ability to present violence in culturally 
desirable ways have undoubtedly aided its popular achievements in the same way that the latter’s 
insistent portrayal of gore-less violence has hurt its popularity. Yet the best explanation for the 
disproportionate assignment of popularity between the two Roman tragedies is that Titus 
fearlessly capitalizes on violence, using a story “[fit] for rape and murder” (Titus II, 1, 116) to 
draw audience attention to human suffering and folly. On the contrary, Sejanus maintains the 


single vision of antiseptically ordered revolution. Thus, the sweeping action encapsulated in 
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Titus provides flexibility in timing productions as Sejanus, bound bear-like to Jonson’s own era, 


lacks the ability to evolve to fit the needs of broad audiences. 
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A HANDSEL FOR ANGELO: MONTAIGNE'S REMEDY FOR 
IMPOTENCE 
Carole Schuyler 


"Angelo is bad news," Harold Bloom tells us, "and Shakespeare happily sees to it that the 
news gets no better, right down to the end of the play." He considers Measure for Measure 
"oreat" but "opaque" and "the masterpiece of nihilism."' In agreement with him, Hanns Sachs 
believes the play is "the bitterest comedy ever written"—again, because of Angelo: "Angelo's 
wrongdoings—blackmail, rape, murder under the mask of justice—are as bad as any committed 
by any of Shakespeare's villains, Iago or Richard III, for example. And yet, he is let off without 
any punishment, he keeps his rank and fortune and gets a loving and obedient wife—and that is 
called 'Measure for Measure'!"” 

What motivates Angelo to his heinous acts against Mariana, Isabella, and Claudio? May 
I suggest that dropping a fact about one of Shakespeare's probable sources—Montaigne's "Of the 
force of Imagination"—into the solution will precipitate confusions and result in clarity? First 
I'll focus on certain metaphors and images in light of a special condition of the deputy, then point 


out parallels between the play and the essay, and, finally—for the setting is Vienna—further 


support my psychological assumptions with Freud's "Contributions to the Psychology of Love." 


Given the licentious stew that Vienna has become in the fourteen years of the Duke's 
reign, it's natural that the characters speak in sexually loaded terms such as potency, conception, 
pregnancy, propagation, and reproduction (often of images). In the opening scene, the Duke 


leaves Vienna in the hands of Escalus because the latter is "pregnant"® in knowledge of the city's 
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inhabitants, institutions, and law, and of Angelo to whom he has given "all the organs / Of our 
own power" (Li.20-21).* Of Escalus he asks, "What figure of us think you he will bear?" (Li.16). 
To Friar Thomas who will disguise him, he gives two explanations for his absence. His leniency 
in governing Vienna requires as a correction Angelo's stringency, and he is curious about his 
deputy who 

scarce confesses 

That his blood flows, or that his appetite 

Is more to bread than stone: hence we shall see, 

If power change purpose, what our seemers be. (1.111.51-54) 
In the next scene, Lucio echoes this emphasis on Angelo's asceticism to Isabella: 

[. ..] aman whose blood 

Is very snow-broth; one who never feels 

The wanton stings and motions of the sense: 

But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 

With profits of the mind, study and fast. (I.1v.57-61) 

With an apparently clear conscience, Angelo reaffirms death for Claudio because "'Tis 
one thing to be tempted, Escalus, / Another thing to fall" (II.i1.17-18). Tormented, Isabella rails 
at his intransigence, "I would to heaven I had your potency, / And you were Isabel!" (I1.11.67-68). 
Lucio applauds her stirring Angelo's blood: "there's the vein" (II.11.70), so she pushes that if he 
were to be judged by the highest authority, "mercy then will breathe within your lips, / like man 
new made" (II.11.78-79). Angelo, however, sees his role as enforcer of the old law to forestall 
further propagations of iniquity: 


[. . .] like a prophet, 
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Looks in a glass, that shows what future evils, 
Either now, or by remissness new-conceiv'd, 
And so in progress to be hatch'd and born, 
Are now to have no successive degrees, 

But ere they live, to end. (I1.11.95-99) 

As Isabella continues to ply him with, as Claudio hoped, her "prone and speechless 
dialect" and her "play with reason and discourse" (1.11.173, 175), Lucio observes Angelo 
softening—or perhaps hardening is more to the point: "He's coming; I perceive't" (II.11.126) 
which Angelo confirms a few lines later: "She speaks, and 'tis / such sense / That my sense 
breeds with it" (I1.11.142-43). Angelo continues to devolve into lust in soliloquies after Isabella 
exits: "this virtuous maid / Subdues me quite" (II.1i.185-86) and before she arrives the next 
morning: 

[. ..] Heaven in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew his name; 

And in my heart the strong and swelling evil 

Of my conception. (II.iv.4-7) 
In the BBC film, Tim Pigott-Smith studies his image first in one mirror and then in another that 
reproduces it on the opposite wall, and admits to himself, "Blood, thou art blood" (II.iv.15). 
Isabella's refusal to comprehend and then to accept his exchange of a head for a head only 
exacerbates his passion: "Plainly conceive, I love you" (II.iv.140). After the supposed rape and 
murder, he is nonplussed about the Duke's imminent return: "This deed unshapes me quite: 


makes me unpregnant" (IV.iv.17-18). Nevertheless, he defends himself during the hearing by 
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protesting that Isabella and Mariana are "no more / But instruments of some more mightier 
member / That sets them on" (V.i.235-37). 

Walter Pater asks whether Angelo is "indeed psychologically possible" before dismissing 
him and deciding the play is mainly about the sister and brother rather than the novice nun and 
ascetic.” The Duke, too, is perplexed by his deputy's behavior and is watching him as Elbow is 
watching Pompey. (In the latter case, Escalus advises Elbow: "Truly, officer, because he hath 
some offenses in him that thou wouldst discover if thou couldst, let him continue in his courses 
till thou know'st what they are" (I1.i.181-85).) But the Duke errs in believing the bedtrick will 
win Claudio's reprieve. Waiting with the Provost for Angelo's messenger, he muses: 

[. . .] This is his pardon, purchas'd by such sin 

For which the pardoner himself is in. 

Hence hath offence his quick celerity. 

When it is borne in high authority. 

When vice makes mercy, mercy's so extended, 

That for fault's love is th'offender friended. (Iv.11.106-11) 
(Also see V.i.111-15.) Why is Angelo disobeying the laws of psychology and religion as the 
Duke understands them? 

Claudio, too, might well wonder, "Why me?" Angelo has the opportunity to assert his 
authority over a flagrant bawd when he and Escalus conduct an impromptu trial with Elbow, 
Pompey, and Froth. Instead he walks out, leaving his associate to deal with them (as the Duke 
did in the corresponding scene of the first act): 

This will last out a night in Russia, 


When nights are longest there: I'll take my leave, 
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And leave you to the hearing of this cause; 

Hoping you'll find good cause to whip them all. (II.i.133-36) 
Angelo is after bigger fish. Presumably, Angelo and Claudio as upper-class gentlemen know, or 
at least know of, each other (as Isabella knows Julietta and knows of Mariana), and in one 
respect they are alike. In Act I, scene ii, Lucio is alarmed for his friend because "he promised to 
meet me two hours since, and he was ever precise in promise-keeping" (68-70). In scene iv of 
that act, the Duke tells Friar Thomas that "Lord Angelo is precise" (50). In prison, Claudio's 
response to Isabella's telling him of the proposition is shock: "The precise Angelo!" (III.1.93). 
(Reinforcing the use of the word, malapropping Elbow calls Pompey and Froth "precise villains" 
(1.1.54). 

In a crucial respect, they differ. Claudio is caught because the outcome of mutual 
entertainment, without "propagation of a dower" (1.11.139), is "character too gross [which] is writ 
on Juliet" (1.11.143). In contrast, Lucio declares to the Duke of Angelo: "it is certain that when 
he makes water, his urine is congealed ice: that I know to be true. And he is a motion 
ungenerative; that's infallible" (III.11.105-08). That is, he calls him a male puppet and hence 
sexually impotent; later in the conversation, he refers to him as an "ungenitured agent" 
(III.11.167-68), i.e., without reproductive powers. 

Is Angelo impotent? How can we judge the truth of Lucio's uncanny, capricious 
blurtings? In his soliloquy following his first encounter with Isabella, Angelo marvels: "Ever 
till now / When men were fond, I smil'd and wonder'd how" (II.1i.186-87). In his second 
encounter, he prods her with "We are all frail" (ILiv.121). (The Duke echoes the word to 
Isabella before proposing the bedtrick: but that frailty hath examples for his falling, I should 


wonder at Angelo" (III.i.185-86).) Even before he meets Isabella, Angelo shrugs off Escalus's 
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"what if"—"Had time cohered with place or place with wishing" (II.1.1 1)—with a reply that 
evades assertion of his own innocence: 

[...] [not deny 

The jury passing on the prisoner's life 

May in the sworn twelve have a thief, or two, 

Guiltier than him they try. What's open made to justice, 

That justice seizes: Who knows the laws 

That thieves do pass on thieves? 'Tis very pregnant, 

The jewel that we find, we stoop and take 't, 

Because we see it; but what we do not see, 

We tread upon, and never think of it. 

You may not so extenuate his offence 

For I have had such faults; but rather tell me, 

When I that censure him do so offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 

And nothing come in partial. Sir, he must die. (II.i.19-31) 

Could it be that Angelo yielded to temptation with Mariana but proved impotent? Did he 
reinterpret his failure as resisting temptation? And hide his shame by slandering her reputation 
and purifying his passion in solitary work? Is Angelo's problem less fornicating, teeming Vienna 
than his fear of not producing an heir? He picks on Claudio rather than on Lucio because 
evidence of the former's family jewels lay in his path. Isabella, as austere as Angelo, also makes 
an immediate connection between intercourse and conception. To Claudio, she cries: "O, you 


beast / O faithless coward! O dishonest wretch! / Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice?" 
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(II.1.125-37). Had she been "woman" as Angelo pleaded, she would have made a man of him— 
and for him. To the Duke, she declares, "I had rather my brother die by the law, than my son 


should be unlawfully born" (III.i1.188-90). 


II 
Montaigne, from whom Shakespeare borrowed ideas and philosophical perspectives,° 
likely inspired him on the cause and prevention of psychological impotence in "Of the force of 
Imagination.” 
"Such a mischiefe [impotence] is not to be feared, but in the enterprises, where 
our minde is beyond all measure bent with desire and respect; and chiefly where 
opportunitie comes unexpected, and requires a sudden dispatch."* Montaigne 
relates the anecdote of a man, hearing the story of another's mishap, experiencing 
it himself, and then, the ugly memory tyrannizing him, having it recur. He 
suggests two remedies, one of which is a test. "Before possession taken, a patient 
ought by sallies, and divers times, lightly assay and offer himselfe without vexing 
or opiniating himself, definitively to convince himselfe."” 
Recall that Angelo, in another tense situation—accepting the commission from the Duke— 
requests a preliminary trial of his powers: "Let there be some more test made of my metal, / 
Before so noble and so great a figure / Be stamp'd upon it" (1.1.48-50). 
Montaigne describes a third remedy in some detail. A young nobleman was marrying a 
beautiful lady who'd been coveted by a wedding guest, so that he worried about his performance 
in the bridal chamber. In the night, when Montaigne gets the signal for help, he presents the 


groom with what he later calls a handsel: "a peece of golden plate [. . .] wherein were ingraven 
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certaine celestiall figures, good against the Sunne-beames, and for the head-ach."'° But he 
recommends it for "venerian" purposes and provides a cycle of prayers and series of motions to 
render it efficacious—as it indeed is. Montaigne deprecates his role: "It was a ready and curious 
humour drew me to this effect, farre from my nature. I am an enemie to craftie and fained 
actions, and hate all suttletie in my hands, not only recreative, but also profitable."'! Yet it is 
reminiscent of the Duke's general manner according to Escalus when the Duke questions him 
following Lucio's ego-deflating barbs: the Duke's pleasure was "Rather rejoicing to see another 
merry, than merry at anything which professed to make him rejoice" (III.11.229-30). Also 
echoing Montaigne is the Duke's implementation of the bedtrick when he affirms, "Craft against 
vice I must apply" (III.11.270). 

It seems Angelo will not fail with Isabella as he did, let's suppose, with Mariana. His 
imagination is actively engaged, even if his prayers are at cross-purposes: 'Heaven hath my 
empty words, / Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, / Anchors on Isabel" (II.iv.2-4). 
Later he builds such fears on her brother's possible retaliation that he takes regrettable action: 

[. ..] He should have lived, 
Save that his riotous youth with dangerous sense, 
Might in the times to come have ta'en revenge 
By so receiving a dishonour'd life 
With ransom of such shame. (IV.v.26-30) 
In Montaigne's description: 
Wee sweat, we shake, w grow pale, and we blush at the motions of our 
imaginations; and wallowing in our beds we feele our bodies agitated and 


turmoiled at their apprehensions, yea in such manner, as sometimes we are ready 
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to yeeld up the spirit. And burning youth (although asleepe) is often therewith so 
possessed and enfolded, that dreaming it doth satisfie and enjoy her amorous 
desires.’ 
To prevent any failure, however, Angelo instructs Isabella at their second interview: "Fit thy 
consent to my sharp appetite; / Lay by all nicety and prolixious blushes / That banish what they 
sue for? (IL.iv.160-62). Montaigne enhances a similar passage of advice with a female authority: 
Now they [women] wrong us, to receive and admit us with their wanton, squeamish, 
quarrellous countenances, which setting us a fire, extinguish us. 
Pythagoras his neece was wont to say, "That a woman which lies with a man 
ought, together with her petie-coate, leave off all bashfulnesse, and with her petie- 
coate, take the same againe.' The minde of the assailant molested with sundry 
different alarums, is easily dismaid. And he whom imagination hath once made 
to suffer this shame (and she hath caused the same to be felt but in the first 
acquaintances; because they are then burning and violent, and in the first 
acquaintance and comming together, or triall a man gives of himselfe, he is much 
more afraid and quaint to misse the marke he shoots at) having begun ill he fals 
into an ague or spite of this accident, which afterward continueth in succeeding 
occasions. 
We can be sure Angelo is mentally rehearsing: as Isabella reports to the Duke, he takes her 
twice over the path through the garden (IV.1.40-41). 
There are further resonances between characters' dialogue and Montaigne's perceptions. 
Often a measure of "will" in the play conflicts with one of "will not." When Isabella first meets 


Angelo, for example, she describes herself as "At war 'twixt will and will not" (II.ii.33). Angelo, 
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too, experiences this state: "Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, / Nothing goes right; 

we would, and we would not" (IV.iv.31-32). The essayist is more prolix than the dramatist: 
But our will, by whose privilege we advance this reproch, how much more likely, 
and consonant to trueth may we tax it of rebellion, and accuse it of sedition, by 
reason of its unrulinesse and disobedience? Will shee at all times doe that, which 
we would have her willingly to doe? Is she not often willing to effect that, which 
we forbid her to desire? and that to our manifest prejudice and dammage? Doth 
she suffer her selfe to be directed by the conclusions of our reason?’ 

Claudio tells Lucio that his present restraint in the hands of the Provost comes "[f]rom too much 

liberty" (1.11.17). Montaigne observes: 
Men have reason to checke the indocile libertie of this member, for so 
importunately insinuating himselfe when we have no need of him, and no 
importunately, or as I may say impertinently failing, at what time we have most 
need of him; and so imperiously contesting by his authority with our will, refusing 
with such fierceness and obstinacie our solicitations both mentall and manuall.'° 

Both Montaigne and Shakespeare employ the word "remedy": Montaigne, for impotence 
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(for example, "his fond doting was in time remedied by another kinde of raving" °); Shakespeare, 
regarding Claudio's sentence of execution: 
Esc. It grieves me for the death of Claudio, 
But there's no remedy. (1.1.277-78) 
Isab. Must he needs die? 


Ang. Maiden, no remedy. (II.1i.48) 


Isab. Why, all the souls that were were fofeit once; 
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And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. (II.ii.73-75) 
Cla. Is there no remedy? 
Isab. None, but such remedy as, to save a head, 
To cleave a heart in twain. (III.1.60-62) 
Duke. Therefore fasten your ear on my advisings: to the love I have in 
doing 
good a remedy presents itself. (II.i.196-98) 
Pompey (to the Duke as Friar). Nay, if there be no remedy 
for it, but that you will needs buy and sell men and women 
like beasts, we shall hae all the world drink brown and 
white bastard. (III.1i.1-4) 
The remedy for the predicament is at the moated grange at St. Luke's, coincidentally the name of 
the disciple who was a physician, and at the other green world, the gardenhouse of Angelo. 
In Act V, the Duke pardons Claudio. Montaigne might have defended Claudio with this 
analogy from the courtroom: 
To conclude, I would urge in defence of my client, that it would please the Judges 
to consider, that concerning this matter, his cause being inseperably conjoyned to 
a consort, and indistinctly: yet will not a man addresse himselfe but to him, both 
by the arguments and charges, which can no way appertaine to his said consort. 
For, his effect is indeed sometime importunately to invite, but to refuse never: 
and also invite silently and quietly. Therefore is the sawcinesse and illegalitie of 


the accusers seene. Howsoever it be, protesting that Advocates and Judges may 
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wrangle, contend, and give sentence, what, and how they please, Nature will in 


the meane time follow her course: who, had she endued this member with any 


particular privilege, yet had she done but right, and shewed but reason. Author of 


the only immortall worke, of mortall men.'’ 


With the pardon, the Duke proposes to Isabella, at the same exchange rate as Angelo's bribe: "If 


he be like your brother, for his sake / Is he pardon'd; and for your lovely sake / Give me your 


hand and say you will be mine" (V.i.488-90). As he expected Angelo to empathize with and 


forgive Claudio ("When vice makes mercy, mercy's so extended / That for the fault's love is 


th'offender friended" (IV.11.110-11), so he might well comprehend his deputy's lust given his 


own levity as displayed by the deputy phallus, Lucio, self-characterized as "a kind of burr, I shall 


stick" (IV.i11.177). Unruly and impenitent, he irrupts in and disrupts the legal proceeding, for 


example: 
Duke. 
Lucio. 
Lucio. 
Duke. 
Ill 


You were not bid to speak. 

No my good lord; 

Nor wish'd to hold my peace. (V.i.81-82) 
Right. 

It may be right; but you are '1 the wrong 


To speak before your time. (V.i.88-90) 


Why is Angelo so excited by Isabella?'* He soliloquizes: "Ever till now, / When men 


were fond, I smil'd, and wonder'd how" (II.11.186-87). Is this self-deception in light of his 


contract with Mariana? Using two essays in Freud's "Contributions to the Psychology of Love" 
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trilogy,’” I'll first evaluate possible reasons for his attraction and then consider what deleterious 
effects Angelo and Mariana may have had on each other. 

Beyond the speech of her body and her sometime way with words, Isabella beguiles 
Angelo because she fulfills the four requirements in "A Special Type of Choice of Object Made 
by Men (Contributions to the Psychology of Love I)" (1910). The first is the "need for an 
injured third party"; the "object of love" is not independent or unattached but somehow belongs 
to another who is husband, betrothed, or close friend.”’ Or, I'll add, close relative. That Claudio 
has a sister is news to Angelo (II.11.19). Isabella compares them almost as rivals: "If he had 
been as you, and you as he, / You would have slipp'd like him, but he like you / Would not have 
been so stern" (II.11.64-66). Affection explains her contradictory position in pleading her 
brother's cause: "I something do excuse the thing I hate, / For his advantage that I dearly love" 
(II.iv.119-20). Angelo has a second opponent if he sets himself up as divine scourge of Vienna's 
bawds: Isabella reminds him that: "Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once, / And He 
that might the vantage best have took / Found out the remedy" (II.1i.73-75). 

Because of her brother's lapse, Isabella also fulfills the second condition: "a virtuous and 
reputable woman never possesses the charm required to exalt her to an object of love; this 
attraction is exercised only by one who is more or less sexually discredited, whose fidelity and 


loyalty admit of some doubt."”’ 


Does carnality run in the family? Just before he admits Isabella, 
Angelo gives orders for care of "the fornicatress," "the groaning Juliet" (1.11.23, 15). Isabella 
simultaneously links the deputy and herself with her brother and his sin: "Go to your bosom, / 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know / That's like my brother's fault" (II.1v.137-39). 


(Before their next encounter, he's made the connection: "in my heart the strong and swelling evil 


/ Of my conception" (IL.iv.6-7), 1.e., his bribe and his coining by his parents' coitus.) True to this 
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heritage, Isabella's dialogue is full of double-entendres, however unintentional. In her first 
speech to him, she is a "suitor" to his honor (11.11.27); she calls him back at the conclusoin of 
their first meeting with "Hark, how I'll bribe you" (I1.ii.146). She greets him at the second 
meeting with: "I am come to know your pleasure" (II.iv.31). If necessary, she's absolute for the 
death of her body: "Th'impression of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, / And strip myself to death 
as to a bed / That longing have been sick for" (ILiv.101-03). Understandably, Angelo questions 
her naiveté: "Your sense pursues not mine: either you are ignorant, / Or seem so, crafty; and 
that's not good" (II.iv.74-75). If Isabella were to get her wish for "a more strict restraint" in the 
Poor Clares, would the repressed return with even more salacious images? Angelo's blood is 
already up. 

These first two conditions for male object choice may occur together and each elicits its 
own emotion: "While the first condition provides an opportunity for gratifying impulses of 
rivalry and hostility directed at the man from whom the loved woman is wrested, the second one, 
that of the woman's being like a prostitute is connected with the experiencing of jealousy, which 
appears to be a necessity for lovers of this type).”* 

Postponing the third trait, let's consider the fourth and last, the desire to "rescue" the 
beloved where "[t]he man is convinced that she is in need of him, that without him she would 
lose all moral control and rapidly sink to a lamentable level. He rescues her, therefore, by not 
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giving her up." Isabella is completing her novitiate in the strictest order. There are two options 
for Angelo's believing he must save her. He repeats (and puns on) the Duke's admonition to him 
about not cloistering his assets: 


Be that you are. 


That is, a woman; if you be more, you're none. 
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If you be one,—as you are well express'd 

By all external warrants,—show it now, 

By putting on the destined livery. (IL.iv.133-37) 
Second, if there is a resonance of "nunnery" in its scurrilous sense, Isabella requires deliverance 
from a potential future as a whore for she admits the frailty of her sex: 

Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves, 

Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 

Women?—Help, heaven! men their creations mar 

In profiting by them. nay, call us ten times frail; 

For we are soft as our complexions are. 

And credulous to false prints. (II.iv.124-29) 
She demonstrates her need of rescue by referring, however unconsciously, to her soft 
complexion: touch me! 

Given Angelo's anguished response to Isabella, imaged in the BBC version as a change 
from a laced-up jacket with collar points meeting to a loose shirt revealing his bare chest, can he 
possibly have been thrown into such temptation by another woman? Before sublimating into the 
consummate Puritan, he may have so loved Mariana. Freud's third condition for the "special 
type of object choice made by men" is repetition of these passionate attachments while 
upholding his own ideal of fidelity.”* Evidence is lacking, however, and there's more to reap 
about the effects of this affianced couple on each other from "The Taboo of Virginity 
(Contributions to the Psychology of Love III)" (1918[1917]). 

In his concluding speech, the Duke exhorts: "love her, Angelo; / I have confess'd her, 


and I know her virtue" (V.1.523-24). Here the Duke affirms that Mariana fulfills "[t]he demand 
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that a girl shall not bring to her marriage with a particular man any memory of sexual relations 


with another." 


He thus refutes Angelo's calumny that he broke off the betrothal "in chief, / For 
that her reputation was disvalu'd / In levity" (V.1.219-21). In the BBC film, Mariana sits in a 
gazebo just large enough for herself—a bird in a white-ribbed cage while the boy singer sits on 
the steps. She assures the Duke: "I have sat here all day" (IV.i.19-20). All day for five years, 
I'll venture, which would confirm her state of sexual bondage. Freud explains: 

Whoever is the first to satisfy a virgin's desire for love, long and 
laboriously held in check, and who in doing so overcomes the resistances which 
have been built up in her through the influences of her milieu and education, that 
is the man she will take into a lasting relationship, the possibility of which will 
never again be open to any other man. 

This experience creates a state of bondage in the woman which guarantees 
that possession of her shall continue undisturbed and makes her able to resist new 
impressions and enticements from outside.”° 

What characteristics of this compliant maid could have caused Angelo's hypothetical impotence? 
Freud offers four possible reasons. Defloration causes loss of blood, thus invoking the blood 
taboo which includes prohibition against murder as well as various sexual regulations. The Duke 
has been "a scholar, a statesman and a soldier" (III.1i.142) whereas Angelo may have had 
experience only of the first two roles and may thus be more fastidious. 

Second, there is "anxious expectation"—reminiscent of Montaigne—which is most 
intense at the start of a new undertaking: 

The dangers which the anxious man believes to be threatening him never appear 


more vivid in his expectation than on the threshold of a dangerous situation, and 
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then, too, is the only time when protecting himself against them is of any use. 
The first act of intercourse in marriage can certainly claim, on grounds of 
importance, to be preceded by such precautionary measures. These two attempts 
at explanation, based on the horror of blood and on fear of first occurrences, do 
not contradict but rather reinforce each other.”’ 

Third, for the primitive men whom Freud uses as examples and from whom he 
generalizes to contemporary men, women themselves are virtually taboo—and taboos exist 
where a danger is feared: 

The man is afraid of being weakened by the woman, infected with her femininity 
and of then showing himself incapable. The effect which coitus has of 
discharging tensions and causing flaccidity may be the prototype of what the man 
fears; and realization of the influence which the woman gains over him through 
sexual intercourse, the consideration she thereby forces from him, may justify the 
extension of this fear.”* 
Hence, Angelo worries before the second interview with Isabella: 
Why does my blood thus muster to my heart, 
Making both it unable for itself, 
And dispossessing all my other parts 
Of necessary fitness? (ILiv.20-23) 
Ultimately, he—or any man—may descend to Lucio's status as the cuckolded husband of a Kate 
Keepdown or even to the nadir of Barnadine whom Pompey prods "to rise and be put to death" 
(IV.111.28), decapitation being a substitute for castration, and whom the Duke judges "[u]nfit to 


live or die" (IV.111.63). 
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Fourth, while the man fears loss of his own strength, he also fears the woman's rage 
during the first sexual act: the pain of defloration, "the narcissistic injury which proceeds from 
the destruction of an organ," recognition of decreased sexual value after perforation, 
disappointment in the level of satisfaction, and arousal of older emotions such as the priority of 
the first libidinal objects over him and even, perhaps, penis envy.”” This sense of stealing each 
others' strength makes thievery rather than fornication the cardinal sin of the city even though 
Vienna is described as a brothel: 

Lucio. Thou concludest like the sanctimonious pirate, 
that went to sea with the Ten Commandments, but scrap'd one 
out of the table. 
2 Gents Thou shalt not steal'? 
Lucio. Ay, that he raz'd. (1.11.7-11) 
Angelo admits to Escalus that a jury might have a thief or two on it guiltier than the defendant. 
(I1.i.18-21) 
Ang. Dost thou desire her foully for those things 
That make her good? O, let her brother live! 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges steal themselves. (II.ii.174-77) 
Ang. [...] It were as good 
(to Isab.) To pardon him that hath from nature stolen 
A man already made, as to remit 
Their saucy sweetness that do coin heaven's image 


In stamps that are forbid. (II.iv.42-46) 
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Lucio. It was a mad fantastical trick of him to steal from 


(to Duke) the state, and usurp the beggary he was never born to. (II.11.89-90) 


Abhor. Every true man's apparel fits your thief [.. .] (IV.ii.41) 
(to Pom.) 

Isab. [...] Angelo is an adulterous thief (V.1.42) 

(to Duke.) 


The only person who dies (and is decapitated) in this comedy is Ragozine, a pirate and, hence, a 
thief rather than (primarily) an adulterer, bawd, fornicator, lecher, or rapist. 

Each of the principal characters, however, is avoiding the debt to nature that the Duke 
reminds Angelo of (however much he shirks it himself as one who has "ever lov'd the life 
remov'd" (1.ii1.8)): 

There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That to th'observer doth thy history 

Fully unfold. Thyself and thy belongings 

Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd 
But to fine issues; nor nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence 


But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
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Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. (1.1.27-40) 

Mariana, Angelo, Isabella, and the Duke (the acronym of their names and title is a happy 
coincidence) steal away and seclude themselves at the moated grange, the study, the convent, 
and the palace (and "dark corners"?).°° It is a minor irony that when the Duke assures Escalus of 
Claudio's acceptance of death, Escalus approves him: "You have paid the heavens your function, 


and the prisoner the very debt of your calling" (III.1i.243-44). His words won't be true until V.1. 


IV 

Is Vienna's problem deeper than Claudio's husbandry (and the general public's 
propagation without husbandry) and Angelo's lack of it? The deputy is standing in for the Duke 
who has admitted to Friar Thomas his impotence in governing. This fisher-king has to heal 
himself before he can heal his city.*' Because the nobles are not points of light repaying nature 
for her gifts to them, they are flickering out—even eagerly. The Duke advises Claudio to "[b]e 
absolute for death (III.i.5);°* After the pyrotechnics between brother and sister, shamed Claudio 
acquiesces to the Duke: "I am so out of love with life that I will sue to be rid of it" (II.1.170-71). 
Isabella is not oriented towards this life either. Though she will not have sex with Angelo, she 
assures her brother: "O, were it but my life, / I'd throw it down for your deliverance / As frankly 
as a pin" (III.1.103-05). Hearing of Mariana's predicament, Isabella sympathizes to the Duke: 
"What a merit were it in death to take this poor maid from the world!" (IIL.1.231-32). 
Meanwhile, Mariana's life is a living death. She listens to music such that "My mirth it much 


displeas'd, but pleas'd my woe" (IV.i.13). 
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But the grange is as green a world as the play has, so the Duke's craft uses Mariana for a 
remedy which is a measure of the male principle united with a measure of the female principle. 
And he aims to administer the remedy to himself. At first, the Duke protests to Friar Thomas 
that his heart is whole (1.i11.1-3), but he greets Isabella with praise and administration, perhaps 
already recognizing his future mate. "The hand that hath made you fair hath made you good" 
(III.1.179-80). But how is he to win her form her Bridegroom? Alwin Thaler in Shakspere's 
Silences interprets the Duke as "not without a Hamlet-like appeal at his best, though he is never 
more than a weaker, much diluted Hamlet." He continues: 
His leniency or weakness is a major cause of the evil which makes his Vienna 
infinitely more rotten than Hamlet's Denmark, but this weakness is merely the 
negative side of a nature given to keen self-analysis and to the profound 
disillusionment which goes with it. With it goes also a habit of ironical but not 
uncharitable reflection upon our common human frailty, and a concomitant sense 
of the futility of external action against sores that fester within. He is certainly 
not great enough to be tragic; yet I think he is not too small to deserve a 
tremendous stroke of luck at the end.** 

Thaler agrees with the Duke that Isabella "is the very person" for him. "If Hamlet's Ophelia had 

been such a one, Hamlet would probably not have needed to play the madman for long, and 

would certainly not have said, 'To a nunnery go.'""** 

In turn, Isabella must be made aware of her need for a complement. She defends her 
chastity, but it may be for her own sake as a maid rather than as a bride of Christ. As one critic 
suggests, she entered the novitiate not because of deep religious devotion but because she, like 


Julietta and Mariana, is dowerless (and orphaned). Is there another reason? She has approved 
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Claudio's "If I must die, / I will encounter darkness as a bride / And hug it in mine arms" 
(III.1.82-84). But what is welcome to him is her horror and terror: undergoing the primal female 
myth of kidnap and rape, suffering as Persephone did at Hades' hands. All the painful 
uncertainties Claudio associates with death, Isabella substitutes with the marriage bed and reacts 
equally hysterically. If Claudio is willing to sacrifice her to a fate worse than death, why should 
his life be worth more than a pin to her? 

Under the Duke's tutelage, she overcomes the obstacles described by Freud in "The 
Taboo of Virginity." Seeing Claudio's desire for her sacrifice, she surmounts her earlier libidinal 
fixations on her father and the brother who resembled him. Carolyn E. Brown lusciously details 
the courtship—"the verbal foreplay"—of Isabella and the Duke as they use Mariana and Angelo 
as surrogates.*° Isabella, identifying with Mariana, imagines (in a Montaignesque manner) the 
bridal night. As Brown points out, the few minutes of the agreement with Angelo have stretched 
to "a sexually full night"”°; his "concupiscible intemperate lust" not "surfeiting" until "the next 
morn" (V.1.101, 105, 104). With Claudio, Angelo has borne the brunt of the maiden's outrage. 
This is especially important with a reasoning female like Isabella, even if her arguments are 
immature.°’ For Freud, "[t]he more powerful the psychical element in a woman's sexual life is, 
the greater will be the capacity for resistance shown by her distribution of libido to the upheaval 
of the first sexual act, and the less overpowering will be the effect which bodily possession of her 
can produce.*® She can become frigid or neurotic. Under Mariana's prompting, Isabella forgives 
Angelo and will presumably forgive the Duke for his deceptions; with Mariana's gardenhouse 
example, she may not need to forgive him or take revenge on him for defloration. 

But how will Mariana fare with her own spouse? Alfred Harbage declares that "Angelo 


is disqualified as a husband for Mariana not so much by his villainy as by his indifference to 
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her."*? Through the bedtrick, however, Mariana achieves sexual thraldom over Angelo (they 
will be "most mutually" enthralled in their joy as Claudio and Julietta admitted to being in their 
guilt). Freud refers to von Krafft-Ebing: "Wherever we have been able to study sexual bondage 
in men it has shown itself as resulting from an overcoming of psychical impotence through one 
particular woman, to whom the man in question has remained subsequently bound."”° 

Will the four marriages heal the sexual malaise in Vienna? The Duke affirms that in at 
least two of them, there will be no thievery. To Angelo, he warns: "Look that you love her wife, 
her worth, worth yours" (V.i.495). To Isabella, he promises (in his second proposal): "I have a 
motion much imports your good; / Whereto if you'll a willing ear incline, / What's mine is yours 
and what is yours is mine" (V.i.532-34). One hopes that in the castle Isabella can agree to this 
plan as wholeheartedly as she did to the bedtrick—"The image of it gives me content already, 
and I trust it will grow to most prosperous perfection" (III.1.260-61)—-so that the spouses can 
give each other pleasure for pleasure. 

As for the motivation of Angelo's bedeviling behavior towards Mariana, Isabella, and 
Claudio, I believe Montaigne's essay unravels the mystery. As the Duke says to the Provost: 
"Put not yourself into amazement how these things should be; all difficulties are but easy when 


they are known" (IV.ii.203-05). 


Endnotes 
' Harold Bloom, Shakespeare: The Invention of the Human (New York: Penguin Putnam, 
1998), 367, 363, 363. From the first page to the last of his chapter on Measure for Measure, it is 


astonishing how negatively Bloom interprets the play. This is his second sentence: 
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"Traditionally called a ‘problem play,' or 'dark comedy,’ like its immediate 
predecessors, Troilus and Cressida and All's Well That Ends Well, Measure for 
Measure exceeds them in rancidity and seems to purge Shakespeare of whatever 
residual idealism Thersites and Parolles had not expunged in him" (358). And 
this is his penultimate sentence: "I do not know any other eminent work of 
Western literature that is nearly as nihilistic as Measure for Measure, a comedy 
that destroys comedy" (380). 

Bloom is in good company. Coleridge, e.g., found Measure for Measure "the most 
painful—say rather the only painful—part of Shakespeare's oeuvre (qtd. in R. W. Chambers, 
"Measure for Measure" in Measure for Measure, ed. S. Nagarajan (New York: New American 
Library, 1964), 207. He objects to the pardon of Angelo which "baffles the strong indignant 
claim of justice—(for cruelty, with lust and damnable baseness, cannot be forgiven, because we 
cannot conceive them as being morally repented of))'" (207). Chambers also quotes Swinburne 
and Hazlitt who support this view and summarizes: "To enumerate the ninety-six other just 
persons would be to write a bibliography of Measure for Measure, which is no part of my 
intention" (208). Opposed to Bloom is the visionary company of G. Wilson Knight who reach 
toward the light of the Gospel ethic. 

* Hanns Sachs, "The Measure in Measure for Measure" in The Design Within: Psychoanalytic 
Approaches to Shakespeare, ed. M. D. Faber (New York: Science House, 1970), 495, 481. 

> Of course, these words have nonsexual definitions as well. For example, the Arden edition 
notes that "pregnant" means "resourceful, well-versed" (4) and "clear, obvious" (28). Also, 


words with sexual meanings unexpectedly pop up in non-sexual contexts. Escalus regrets that 
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one such as Angelo "should slip so grossly" (V.i1.470). Angelo replies: "Iam sorry that such 
sorrow I procure" (V.1.472). 

* All textual quotations are from the New Arden Measure for Measure, ed. J. W. Lever 
(London: Methuen, 1965). 

> Walter Pater, "Measure for Measure" excerpt in Measure for Measure, ed. S. Nagarajan (New 
York: New American Library, 1964), 151, 152. 

° Russ McDonald, The Bedford Companion to Shakespeare: An Introduction with Documents 
(Boston: Bedford Books, 1996), 111-112. 

’ Among other critics and biographers, Park Honan acknowledges that Shakespeare read 
Montaigne's Essays: "closely enough, it seems to borrow ideas" (Shakespeare: A Life (New 
York: Oxford UP, 1998), 343). Eleanor Prosser, however, presents a paradox. While most 
critics recognize that Montaigne influenced Shakespeare, few agree on parallels in word and 
content between a pasage in a play and a corresponding one in the 1603 translation by John 
Florio that he would have used (and may have owned as Ben Jonson did). The single point of 
agreement at the time she wrote her essay was from 1781 when Edward Capell linked Gonzalo's 
speech on the ideal commonwealth to "Of the Caniballes." Prosser helpfully reviews the 
literature and less helpfully disparages John M. Robertson in a footnote ("Shakespeare, 
Montaigne, and the Rarer Action," Shakespeare Studies 1(1965): 261, 264). 

Robertson extensively supports his argument that "[t]he real clue to Montaigne's 
influence on Shakespeare beyond Hamlet [. . .] lies [. . .] in Measure for Measure." No plays 
other than these two have "such a cluster of reminiscences." He pays particular attention to the 
Duke's "Be absolute for death" speech and parallels in the nineteenth essay, "That to Philosophie, 


is to learne how to die" (Montaigne and Shakespeare and Other Essays on Cognate Questions, 
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2"4 rev. ed. (1897. London: Adam and Charles Black, 1909), 182, 107, 87. The twentieth essay 
is "of the force of Imagination"; is it likely Shakespeare would have closed his blook and mind 
before absorbing this one, too? See note #32. 

® Florio's Montaigne, The First Book, The Tudor Translations, ed. W. E. Henley (1603. New 
York: AMS Press, 1967), 93. 

” Florio's Montaigne, 96. 

'° Florio's Montaigne, 94. 

"' Florio's Montaigne, 95. Pompey shares Montaigne's repugnance for trickery. "Twas never 
merry world since, of two usuries, the merriest was put down, and the worser allowed by order of 
law; a furred gown to keep him warm; and furred with fox on lamb-skins, to, to signify, that craft 
being richer than innocency, stands for the facing" (III.11.6-10). 

"2 Florio's Montaigne, 91. 

> Florio's Montaigne, 95-96. 

Florio's Montaigne, 98. 

Florio's Montaigne, 96. 

Florio's Montaigne, 93. 


'’ Florio's Montaigne, 98. 


'S Harold Bloom is also intrigued: "It is one of Shakespeare's most effective outrages that 
Isabella is his most provocative female, far more seductive even than Cleopatra, the professional 
seductress" (Shakespeare, 365). 

'° The second essay, "On the Universal Tendency to Debasement in the Sphere of Love 


(Contributions to the Psychology of Love I)" (1912) discusses psychical impotence. The union 


of two currents of feeling in the male—the tender, affectionate and the sensual—may be 
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thwarted by the boy's earliest object choice, i.e., his mother. I won't speculate about Angelo's 
development because I'm unaware of any clues about his mother—as there clearly are about 
Isabella's father. 

In The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines: A Series of Tales (Second Series. New 
York: Putnam, 1852), Mary Cowden Clarke supplies parental and other backgrounds for 
Isabella, "The Votaress"; Katharina and Bianca, "The Shrew, and the Demure"; Ophelia, "The 
Rose of Elsinore"; Rosalind and Celia, "The Friends"; and Juliet, "The White Dove of Verona." 
Has anyone written about boyhood of Shakespeare's characters? 

All citations are from The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of 
Sigmund Freud, ed. James Strachey (London: Hogarth Press, 1953-74). 
°° Freud, "A Special Type of Choice of Object Made by Men (Contributions to the Psychology 
of Love I)," 11:166. 
*! Freud, "Special Type," 11:166. 
°° Freud, "Special Type," 11:166-67. 
3 Freud, "Special Type,” 11:168. 
** Freud, "Special Type,” 111:67. 
°° Freud, "The Taboo of Virginity (Contributions to the Psychology of Love III," 11:193. 
6 Freud, "Taboo," 11:193. 
*” Freud, "Taboo," 11:197-98. 
** Freud, "Taboo," 11:198-99. 


° Freud, "Taboo," 11:202-05. 
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°° William B. Bache in Measure for Measure as Dialectical Art (Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue U 
Studies, 1969), links this quotation to a line in the boy singer's lyric: "Seals of love, but seal'd in 
vain, /seal'd in vain" (IV.i.6): 
[E]veryone in the play has to break his own seal of vanity or pride before any 
viable social order is possible. The range of vanity in men is from Angelo's 
complete concern for self down to Barnadine's complete unconcern for life or 
death. The range of pride in women is from Isabella's early but complete 
rejection of the world down to Kate Keepdown's complete acceptance of it. (6) 
Bache develops the thesis of how the "sealed-in vain must be released, just as the sealed-in vein 
[of Angelo] must be touched" (8). 

Harold C. Goddard, in The Meaning of Shakespeare, borrows the name of a minor 
character to designate the flaw of the major ones. Of Isabella he write: "Her religious fervor at 
the outset—with which the ghost of her father plainly had something to do—was 'overdone" 
(Chicago: The U of Chicago P, 1951), 443. 

*! There is an intriguing line at the end of Act IV amid a welter of anomalies (discussed in the 
Arden edition). The Duke sends a message to Angelo (at least usually interpreted as being for 
him) to meet him at the "consecrated fount / A league below the city" (IV.111.97-98). The only 
meeting, of course, is in Act V, scene i: "a public place near the city gate." But what might the 
playwright have had in mind for the revision: Is the fount like a grail? Is it a baptismal fount for 
men who will be renewed when they marry appropriately? Because the Duke intends to proceed 
"[b]y cold gradation," (IV.i11.9) with Angelo, will he do the equivalent of an analysis on him to 


bring him up to consciousness from below the city? 
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Much of the sexual slang is about fish and water. Pompey tells Overdone that Claudio is 
to die for "[g]roping for trouts in a peculiar river" (thus committing theft as well as fornication); 
Lucio informs the Duke that Angelo "was not made by man and woman after this downright way 
of creation" but that "[s]ome report a sea-maid spawned him; some that he was begot between 
two stock-fishes" (III.11.101, 104-05). He protests Angelo's ruthlessness in taking a man's life 
"for the rebellion of a codpiece" (III.11.111). There is Ragozine, the pirate, or sea-man, or semen 
who indirectly enables Angelo to be a man new-made after the deputy is "scaled" or deprived of 
his scales of justice as well as of his Spartan shell. 

2 According to the Arden edition, "[t]he Duke's speech has no single source" (66). The 
discourse on death, borrowing from Stoicism and Christianity, fits in the Renaissance genre of 
consolation literature and encourages "the 'contempt' of death through a contempt of life" (66). 

The essay preceding "Of the force of Imagination" in Florio's Montaigne: The First 
Booke is titled "That to Philosophie, is to learn how to die." Though there are not passages in the 
play that mirror those in the essay, there are certainly those which support the Duke's 
perspective, e.g., "Now of all the benefits of vertue, the contempt of death is the chiefest" (73), 
"Our religion hath no surer humane foundation, than the contempt of life," (84), and, in keeping 
with the theme of thievery I see in the play: 

All the time you ive, you steale it from death: it is at her charge. The continuall 
work of your life, is to contrive death: you are in death during the time you 
continue in life [...] If you have profited by life, you have also beene fed 
thereby, depart then satisfied. (85) 


Shakespeare's optimism, however, emphasizes the characters giving back to nature. 
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The second essay following "Of the force of Imagination" is "Of custome, and how a 

received law should not easily be changed." The essayist rues similarly to the Duke: 
[. . .] truly, "Custome is a violent and deceiving schoole-mistris." She by little 
and little, and as it were by stealth, established the foote of her authoritie in us; by 
which mild and gentle beginning, if once by the aid of time, it have settled and 
planted the same in us, it will soone discover a furious and tyrannicall 
countenance unto us, against which we have no more the libertie to lift so much as 
our eies; wee may plainly see her upon every ocasion to force the rules of Nature: 
Vsus efficacissimus rerum omnium magister: "Use is the most effectuall ‘master 
of all things." (103-04) 

3 Alwin Thaler, Shakspere's Silences (Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1929), 19. 

** Thaler, 89. 

°° Carolyn E. Brown, "The Wooing of Duke Vincentio and Isabella of Measure for Measure: 

"The Image of It Gives [Them] Content" in Shakespeare Studies XXII (1994): 189-219. 

oe Brown, 212. 

*7 For a detailed analysis of Isabella's failure to use the prescribed rhetoric of ad Herennium and 

Aristotle, see Bernice W. Kliman, "Isabella in Measure for Measure," Shakespeare Studies 15 

(1982): 137-48. 

8 Freud, "Taboo," 203. 

*»” Alfred Harbage, William Shakespeare: A Reader's Guide (New York: The Noonday Press, 

1963), 288. 


se Freud, "Taboo," 194. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON FILM AND TELEVISION 
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THE VERONA BEACH GENERATION: HAS BAZ 


LUHRMANN’S ROMEO + JULIET “SPOILT” SHAKESPEARE? 
Gabrielle Malcolm 


One of the most enduring and often entertaining controversies of British education is the 
Shakespearean one. As fierce as the Shakespeare/Bacon debate in academia, it is an often 
revisited part of curriculum design, at government and classroom level. The question remains 
with Shakespeare — to teach or not to teach? The choice in favour of teaching the plays is 
considered the conservative one (with a small and large c) by the detractors, who consider 
Shakespeare another dead white male poet/playwright whose relevance is long since past, but 
who may be useful in providing local colour to illuminate issues of church and state in early 
modern society. 

The programme of Drama, which is specifically under scrutiny to provide illustration for 
this paper, includes a module entitled Editing the Classical Text for Performance. Some of the 
students who enter Higher Education in Britain to study Drama come via certain of the non- 
traditional routes', which include vocational practical Drama and Performing Arts courses. 
When confronted with the study and performance of Shakespeare, many of their mixed 
experiences and abilities come to the fore. Whilst maintaining, on the module, a sense of 
perspective that Shakespeare is another practitioner, without mention of the intimidating ‘genius’ 
status in the rehearsal room, the students, nonetheless, bring with them the views and opinions 
formed by a career in the British education system. 

Below are some of the comments gleaned from a short survey of students in the second 
year of their BA Hons. Degree studies in Drama, represented as members of the Classical Text 


module, and therefore already demonstrating their willingness to address approaches to 
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Shakespeare in performance. Their experiences are a consequence of the fluctuating debate in 
British education as to the teaching of Shakespeare, some of them ‘forced’ to study the plays at 
school, therefore leading to a mixed reception of the material. They are aged between 19 and 35, 
and the questions posed required them to consider their experience of Shakespeare to date. They 
were also asked to assess whether the film versions of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet had 
affected or influenced their approach to Shakespeare in performance, in comparison with the 
stage versions they had seen. What has been the relative effect of the cinema and the stage on 
the future of Shakespeare in production? That is what this paper seeks to address. 
‘I wasn’t confident in my knowledge of the plays before I started the 
[undergraduate] course.’ 
‘I saw more modern adaptations of Shakespeare and began to get the hang of the 
language and the text.’ 
‘I vaguely remember an early aversion to the Scottish play. My English teacher, 
Mrs. Hogg, enthused about Shakespeare but completely forgot to make it relevant 
to adolescent school kids. Her approach was to tell us how wonderful 
Shakespeare was and how theatrically she could read it from the front of the 
class.’ 
‘Shakespeare was rammed down our throats. It was taught in English, and as far 
as they were concerned Shakespeare was the man — with no reason why. There 
was no room for disliking it, if you didn’t you didn’t understand it. When you’re 
15 as well you want to make your own mind up, but were not allowed to. The 


teachers had a very traditional approach to it...’ 
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And from the same student, in conclusion to their comments, ‘As far as I’m concerned, 
once you’ve read the Greek plays, you’ve read Shakespeare’’. 

The consensus appears to be that when the plays are adapted or restructured for a 
‘modern’ audience, 1.e. not in period dress, or a Jacobean/Elizabethan setting, then the students 
have more of a chance of understanding the language. If the context is one they appreciate, 
historically or socially, then they will entertain the idea that Shakespeare is still ‘relevant’ for 
them. Despite the best efforts of English or Drama teachers there remains the major stumbling 
block of the Shakespearean aesthetic of language and mode in the early modern context. 
Students are unaware of, or unappreciative of, the developments in language and style in the 16” 
century, because theirs has not been a chronological exploration of theatre and linguistics. 
Instead they have been given theatre as literature throughout most of their educational careers, as 
Drama is not a National Curriculum subject in the UK. This has the tendency to render 
obsolescence into the scripts, before students have had the opportunity to really engage with 
them as a means to performance which happens when they reach the point of undertaking the 
appropriate courses to enter HE. 

In 1996, onto this creative and opinionated audience, Luhrmann launched his version of 
Romeo + Juliet. The opening titles he used set the tone for the adaptation. There is a real life, 
‘caught on camera’ method of shooting, which created for some of its student audience the 
‘relevance’ they sought. The prologue, presented in the form of the American CNN type 
anchorwoman, creates the voice of authority at the opening, combining televisual techniques 
(similar to the MTV pop promo style used and the aerial police camera footage) whilst usurping 
the measured vowels of Olivier, who provided the ‘traditional’ style prologue voiceover in the 


Zeffirelli 1968 version. 
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This irreverence, reinforced by the soundtrack, aimed at the traditional theatrical style of 
cinematic adaptation is a pronounced feature that is a direct appeal to the teenage/student 
audience, and to those teaching the plays in the mid-nineties. The choice of music cleverly 
combines disco, soul, opera, and cover versions of 1980s hits, including Prince’s When Doves 
Cry. The combination of genres and the inclusion of familiar hits have a cross-generation 
appeal. Those who were students in the 1980s, for example, would now, perhaps be teaching 
Shakespeare in the mid-nineties. 

The response to this film from students was notably different from their responses to the 
best efforts of the RSC and Neil Bartlett’s Romeo and Juliet at the Lyric in Hammersmith, in the 
mid-nineties. The stage versions, seen by student groups, left many ‘cold.’ Likewise, they were 
equally indifferent to the ‘traditional’ efforts of Olivier and Branagh on film with Hamlet, which 
have been used as teaching aids for years in schools in the UK. Students felt they ‘ought’ to like 
these as worthy art, exposed to them as they were in a classroom context. For many, these were 
represented as the definitive version, implicitly at least, sanctioned by their English teachers, and 
thus dictating stylistic imperatives for performance. 

Luhrmann, the pretender to the new tradition, which students choose to watch according 
to their own tastes, has now usurped these versions. Students were actively seeking out 
Shakespeare on film, independent of scholastic guidance. This version has something for 
everyone, teachers and students. The opening titles also involve a comprehensive guide to the 
characters, designating the allegiance of the main characters, and foregrounding the dispute 
between the families. The stylistic flourishes and references to popular culture include cunningly 
placed allusions to the wider Shakespearean world, to keep the English teachers happy. There 


are advertisements showing Prospero, and some incorporating quotations from the plays, as well 
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as The Globe pool hall. For the contemporary generation identified Luhrmann offers loving 
close-ups of Di Caprio as Romeo, an abundance of edgy John Woo style gun-toting, tranvestites, 
gun-toting transvestites, recreational drug use, cover versions of hit songs, snatches of Mozart, 
Wagner (or ‘advert music’). He creates a framework of symbols, style, and reference: adverts, 
music video, fashion design, kitsch, ‘80s retro, and trashy chic; all with the aim of making this a 
brash, popular statement. Onto this contemporary stylisation he hangs the action of Romeo + 
Juliet. There is no doubt that Luhrmann has an eye to the theatrical lineage, with his usurpation 
of the Received Pronunciation of Olivier in the delivery of the prologue, and the placing of a 
derelict proscenium arch on Verona Beach’. This adaptation is a revival of the popular tradition 
in performance, whether academics and purists like it or not. In Shakespeare’s representations to 
his audiences this popular form contained topical narrative, poetics, swordplay, wordplay, and 
the romance; fashion and brutality sat together on stage. 

It is always the popular theatre that saves the day. Through the ages it has taken many 
forms, and there is only one factor that they all have in common — a roughness...The arsenal is 
limitless: the aside, the placard, the topical reference, the local jokes, the exploiting of accidents, 
the songs, the dances, the tempo, the noise, the relying on contrasts, the shorthand of 
exaggeration, the false noses, the stock types, the stuffed bellies. The popular theatre, freed of 
unity and style, actually speaks a very sophisticated and stylish language: a popular audience 
usually has no difficulty in accepting inconsistencies of accent and dress, or in darting between 
mime and dialogue, realism and suggestion.” 

The Rough Theatre of Peter Brook’s examination of the popular tradition could almost be 


acting as a template for Luhrmann, particularly in the ‘darting’ form of cuts and edits he used. 
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Luhrmann’s variety of methods for depicting and referencing have filtered through to the 
approaches adopted by students in their interpretations of the plays. In a recent production of 
The Taming of the Shrew by students on the Editing Classical Text module, the reported action 
of Kate and Petruchio’s marriage (Act II) was substituted with a wedding video. It was shot in a 
hand held style, with a soundtrack of Wheatus’ Teenage Dirtbag. This was ‘rough’, popular 
(exactly three minutes in length to match the song), and topical for the peer group audience. 

To the point of whether Luhrmann’s Romeo + Juliet has ‘spoilt? Shakespeare. This arose 
during the proceedings of the “Comic in Shakespeare’ conference at the U of Kent (June, 2001). 
In the symposia discussions when film adaptations were one of the topics, this point was made 
by some of those attending; has the film ‘spoilt’ future productions of the play and others for the 
Verona Beach Generation? It is so distinctive in style that perhaps theatre and student drama in 
particular are destined for an era of post and sub Luhrmann reworkings, and is this a bad thing? 

A consideration of some of the scenes offers interesting counterpoints. Undoubtedly, 
there is a clear derivative resonance from the film in some students’ work; such as the use of TV 
reporting styles as a method of filling in and driving narrative, and the substitution of video 
footage for action as a further narrative device. In Luhrmann’ s film there is also (as described 
by the proscenium arch setting) this surprising, and it appears influential, return to traditional 
(and popular) forms for interpretation. This traditionalism predates even the Olivier and Branagh 
adaptations, beloved of English teachers. The case in point is the balcony scene. The 18" and 
19" century stage adopted the now conventional form of direction for this scene, separating the 
lovers with barriers consisting of ornate balustrades and obvious height that Romeo must scale. 
Arguably, Luhrmann’s setting for this scene, which explodes this convention, is a return to an 


early modern staging form of the scene used in the Elizabethan playhouse. Although companies 
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have recently used this levelling out of the setting to great effect on stage, the impact of its use in 
the film has a more decided influence. It is there for posterity and has the prospect of offering an 
economical demystification of the action and therefore potentially liberating performance styles 
and direction for student companies. What more ingrained myth is there in the plays then the 
‘balcony scene’? The shorthand name for it reinforces this. What better way of flouting 
convention than readdressing the form this scene takes, whilst, ironically reintroducing an ‘ultra’ 
traditional staging? 

Luhrmann is distinctly non-elitist in his approach; elitism being the scourge of British 
theatre in the 20" century, but he does not offer all the solutions. His is an important return to 
the roots of popular tradition in Shakespeare’s works, but in his adaptation of the play he makes 
some emphatic sacrifices. Complimenting his ingenious use of props, Germaine Greer remarked 
upon the clever branding of the firearms ‘Sword;’ making sense of the line, ‘Put up your 
swords,’ in a contemporary context’. There is also a clear alignment of the peripheral 
characterisation in Luhrmann’s version, offering as he does an unambiguous representation of 
Mercutio’s devotion to Romeo and Lady Capulet’s to Tybalt, explaining her grief at his death — 
sometimes an inconsistency in her character. These are useful, clear portrayals, locating an 
understanding of such characters. 

In contrast there are sacrifices, notably in the emphases for Claire Danes as Juliet. Her 
speeches are drastically cut or removed altogether. She is allowed personal, contemplative 
moments in her room, but the intensity and psychological thrust of her soliloquies, when 
meditating on death for example. are defused; as the tomb scene is relocated to the church in 


order to accommodate Romeo’s frantic car chase to die by her side. Juliet, as the intelligent, 
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philosophical lover is subordinated to the appeal of the fast edit and direct narrative of the action 
sequence. 

Bartlett’s stage version at the Lyric in the mid-nineties, almost contemporary with the 
film (1994-95), fore grounded Juliet, played by Emily Woof. She was situated on a bed, centre 
stage, for much of her action, Woof depicting her as ‘waif-like, but full of strength and energy,”°. 
Having witnessed this production with a group of 30 undergraduates at the time, it had, broadly 
speaking, some similarities with the film; such as the machismo of the gang fights and the 
fashion conscious, vulnerable heroine. It did not, as ephemeral theatre, offer enough to combat 
the urgent impact of the film that followed it so soon, however satisfactory the depiction of the 
heroine was for critics. 

There are useful and fruitful influences to be had from this film, in its now present role as 
a defining cultural event for the generation identified. It offers a liberating prospect, once 
fashionable transient layers are themselves peeled away. It is a far less prescribed, elitist, rigid 
construction than the interpretations of Shakespeare that come via Olivier and Zeffirelli, which 
are filmed versions of their stage work. It has traditional elements, as both popular and part of 
the popular tradition of performance and is thus a creative and liberating formula for students 
and tutors to use. The principal strengths lie in this popular demystification with which, for all 
the best efforts of Bartlett, Noble and Branagh, theatre cannot presently compete. Shakespeare 
in the theatre is not popular, simply enough. The cultural elitism that has long surrounded the 
presence of the plays on stage does not appear to have dissipated with the new century. 

Is Shakespeare ‘spoilt’? Has Luhrmann spoilt the work — or has British theatre ‘spoilt’ 


Shakespeare for the generation that has to combat the elitist monolithic Bardolatry? Far from 
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spoiling Shakespeare, this film might prove to be the saving of him amongst the future 


population of the industry. 


Endnotes 

' These routes include the BTEC National Diploma in Performing Arts, the Higher National 
Diploma (equivalent to the BTEC + one year of foundation degree studies); the General National 
Vocational Qualification Certificate (GNVQ); and the Adult Education Access to Higher 
Education courses or a Fastrack entry to degree studies. The traditional route incorporates the A 
Level course, and, post 2000, the new Vocational A Level courses, which include features of the 
A Level and GNVQ. 

* Survey conducted amongst students on the DRA221 Editing Classical Text for Performance 
module, Edge Hill College, December 2001. 

* This traditional, theatrical architectural framing reappears in the titles of Luhrmann’s Moulin 
Rouge, a hit in 2001. Ironically, perhaps, the use of the stage as a framework and starting point 
for the action echoes Olivier’s Henry V on film. 

* Peter Brook, cited in The Oxford Illustrated History of Shakespeare on Stage, Bate & Jackson 
(OUP, 1996) 5-6. 

> Ina review given on BBC television at the time of the film’s release. 

° In an admiring review by Peter Holland, English Shakespeares: Shakespeare on the English 


stage in the 1990s, Holland (Cambridge UP, 1997), 223-225. 
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PLAYING TO THE MASSES: FRANCO ZEFFIRELLIPS 
ADAPTATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE TO FILM 


Antoinette F. Winstead 


One might be hard pressed to find a director who has been more commercially successful 
with his translations of Shakespeare’s tragedies to film than Zeffirelli has been with his 
adaptations of Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet. Zeffirelli creates a spectacle for the audience that 
resembles an opera, yet never falls into that stiff ornate staging common to theater. He also lets 
the poetry of the camera relay the story instead of relying solely upon the poetry of the original 
text. In doing this, he has made the tragic worlds of Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet accessible to 
all people not just the intellectually elite as Kenneth Branagh has had a tendency to do with his 
adaptations, as exemplified by his four-hour version of Hamlet. Zeffirelli also captures the 
complexities of his characters and their relationships with a directing style that is frugal and 
precise in contrast to Baz Luhrmann’s MTV version of Romeo and Juliet, which is anything but 
frugal and precise. Zeffirelli is able to manipulate the original text in such a way that it not only 
upholds the integrity of the original work, but also informs, entertains, and captivates the 
audience. He infuses his productions with a vitality that is oftentimes missing in the less 
successful interpretations of Shakespeare’s plays to film. 

It should be noted that Franco Zeffirelli got his start in opera, one of the most grandiose 
art forms in existence, which relies on the larger than life motif of theater. In an opera 
production, there is always an overwhelming saturation of color, movement, and sound. 
Zeffirelli has transferred this flamboyant style to his films, but has done it in such a way that it 
never becomes gaudy or unbelievable. He uses the dramatics of the opera to enhance and 


substantiate the magnificence of the worlds created by Shakespeare. 
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One might first be struck be Zeffirelli’s choice of color for his costumes. For example, in 
Romeo and Juliet he uses dark blood read with gold trim for gowns and capes, ebonies for robes, 
and bright, high contrasting colors (like yellow and red) for tights and tunics. The use of these 
particular colors gives the film a festive, yet somber ambience, which resembles the joy of love 
and the doom of its outcome. For Hamlet, he uses brooding colors: browns, grays, dark blues, 
and blacks, which infuse the film with the overriding feeling of Hamlet’s melancholy. In fact the 
only characters to ever wear colors other than the above mentioned are Gertrude and Ophelia. 
Gertrude wears pastels (baby blue, lilac, and lemon yellow), which set her apart from the other 
characters in the film. This choice to have her wear such blatantly contrasting colors and to have 
a blond actress portray Gertrude is an obvious attempt to show the audience that she is innocent 
as far as the murder of her husband is concerned. Likewise, the fact that Ophelia wears white 
indicates her innocence and virginity. 

Another element that might strike a film audience is the choreography of each scene. An 
attention is paid to the movement of the actors that goes beyond simple blocking into a subtle 
dance. The choreography is more conspicuous in Romeo and Juliet than it is in Hamlet. The 
movement in Romeo and Juliet is patterned after that of a fencing match. The characters 
continually cross paths, strike, and then retreat. This is not to say that every meeting is a violent 
confrontation, far from it. The same fencing match motif can be seen whenever Romeo and 
Juliet come in contact with each other only the strike is represented by an embrace or kiss instead 
of a sword. The use of a fencing match style illustrates the conflict between the houses of 
Montague and Capulet. In Hamlet, the choreography is based on a circular chase. The 
movement resembles that of a dog chasing his tail until he as it fastened securely between his 


teeth. The most obvious example of this type of blocking is when Gertrude and Hamlet are alone 
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in her bedchamber. Hamlet chases her about the bed until he cuts her off and forces her to climb 
upon it. He corners her there and holds her captive. The circular chase symbolizes Hamlet’s 
inner search for courage, which continually eludes him. The type of choreography and blocking 
that Zeffirelli uses in his adaptations adds an element of excitement, which helps to keep the 
audience involved, much in the way a car chase or gun fight does in an action film, yet it never 
becomes intrusive, as does some of the blatantly MTV stylization of blocking and choreography 
in Baz Luhrmann’s Romeo and Juliet. 

The last element that Zeffirelli adds to the overall spectacle of his Shakespearean films is 
sound. In the opening scene of Romeo and Juliet, the ambience of the market place is dense and 
resounding. The voices blend and bounce off the each other much in the way a symphony does, 
each voice being a separate instrument. Again, one sees the techniques used in opera being 
employed in his layering of voices to create a background for the principle voices that, in this 
case, are Sampson’s, Gregory’s, and Abraham’s. The use of sound in Hamlet is far less complex 
than in Romeo and Juliet, but is no less effective. In contrast to the constant cacophony in 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Zeffirelli utilizes the power of the pregnant pause to symbolize 
Hamlet’s need to think. Sound is limited to the occasional dog barking, trumpet sounding, and 
rambling songs of Ophelia’s madness. Zeffirelli changes audio styles to suit the needs of the 
films, which adds to the overall impact of each. 

What had probably insured Zeffirelli’s success is his ability to create believable 
relationships between the various characters in these plays. With a frugal hand, Zeffirelli is able 
to convey enough information about each character so that the audience is well aware of the 
intricacy of all the relationships. He constructs his characters in such a way that they become 


realistic portrayals of people instead of clever Shakespearean actors delivering witty lines on cue, 
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which seems to be the case in many of Kenneth Branagh’s adaptations of Shakespeare. An 
example of Zeffirelli’s frugal hand can be found in the opening scene of Hamlet, which is King 
Hamlet’s funeral. Hamlet, Gertrude, and Claudius are present. Gertrude throws herself at the 
feet of her dead husband and weeps while Claudius stands at the head watching her. At one 
point, Gertrude glances up at Claudius, and the audience sees her eyes are dry, except for a single 
tear. She and Claudius exchange a quick look that goes unnoticed by all but Hamlet. At that 
point, the audience is made aware that there is a secret, probably adulterous relationship between 
Gertrude and Claudius. This moment that is captured in three close-ups prepares the audience 
for the hasty marriage between these two characters. It also sets-up the conflict between 
Claudius and Hamlet, because as mentioned before, Hamlet is the only one to notice the 
exchange between his mother and Claudius, and unable to stomach the betrayal of his father, 
leaves immediately. Without burdening the scene with dialogue that would most certainly annoy 
the audience, Zeffirelli relies on the eye of the camera to get his point across and to develop the 
relationships of his characters. He does this time and time again in Romeo and Juliet, which is 
seen to be most effective when Romeo first sees Juliet at the banquet. They exchange looks in 
Close-ups until they finally come together in a medium two-shot, which symbolizes their union. 
Every shot Zeffirelli uses is precise and economical, utilizing the language of film to its full 
extent to convey what might otherwise be missed if left to Shakespeare’s beautiful, yet 
sometimes bewildering poetry. 

Because Zeffirelli uses the poetry of film (camera movement, lighting, and sound etc . . .) 
instead of relying solely upon Shakespeare’s prose to convey a meaning, he has made the tragic 
worlds of Romeo, Juliet and Hamlet accessible to the masses instead of limiting it to a group of 


Shakespearean elites. The elitist attitude toward the type of audience that a director feels may be 
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attending his Shakespearean adaptation to screen had been a problem in the past and even today 
if one looks at the works of Kenneth Branagh. Zeffirelli seems to assume that his audience has 
little to no contact with Shakespeare before. He holds the hand of his novice spectator and 
guides the pupil carefully through a lesson that the novice cannot help but gain some new insight 
or knowledge from. He educates the novice without boring the already learned pupil of 
Shakespeare by adding color, life and spectacle to the black and white pages of a studied text. 
How does he accomplish this feat? By backing up Shakespeare’s bawdy language and puns with 
visible examples that compliment and add to the meaning of original text. For example, who can 
possibly miss the meaning of “And palm to palm a holy palmers’ kiss” (Rom. 1.5.99) after 
Zeffirelli so artfully demonstrates the meaning by literally having Romeo and Juliet press their 
palms together. Nor is it possible to overlook the comic meaning behind Mercutio’s “A sail, a 
sail” (Rom. 2.4.99) when he sees Juliet’s fat, awkward nurse crossing the vast ocean like 
courtyard with her white train billowing out behind her as if she is a cumbersome ship. Zeffirelli 
employs this same tactic in Hamlet. Hamlet is sitting on a high shelf in the library talking to 
Polonius, who is halfway up the ladder to Hamlet when Hamlet pushes him backwards off the 
ladder, saying “. . . if like a crab you could go backwards” (Ham. 2.2. 101-02). It is a simple 
dramatic gesture, but gives a physical as well as a literal meaning to the line. Zeffirelli brings 
Shakespeare’s words to life, yet never seems to condescend to his audience. As well as giving 
visual examples, Zeffirelli also manipulates the original text in such a way that the plot is made 
clearer for the viewer. 

Zeffirelli’s various manipulations of Shakespeare’s text bring to light the complicated 
relationships of the characters and the underlining plots of the play. Of course, all directors are 


prone to change scenes and dialogue as they see fit when adapting Shakespeare to film, which 
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this usually involves eliminating exposition that can be expressed more dramatically with a 
visual image. Zeffirelli uses this technique to illuminate relationships and plots. One illustration 
of Zeffirelli’s manipulation of the original text occurs at the beginning of his adaptation of 
Hamlet. Instead of using the opening scene Shakespeare provided, which involves the watch 
guards seeing the ghost of King Hamlet, Zeffirelli opens with the funeral of the King. What this 
scene does is visually introduce the main characters and set-up their particular relationships with 
the dead King without wasting exposition or time. In this scene we see the grieving widow, 
Gertrude; the somber watchful son, Hamlet; and the stoic brother, Claudius. The scene is filled 
with a tension that is made apparent with close-ups and a prevailing silence. Zeffirelli also adds 
lines taken from another scene to make the relationship between Hamlet and Claudius clearer to 
the audience. Claudius says to Hamlet, “You are the most immediate to our throne/And with no 
less nobility of love/Than that which dearest father bears his son/Do I impart to you” (Ham. 1.2. 
109-113). What the delivery of this line sets-up is that Claudius has already assumed the 
position of king and father to Hamlet, and, from the look exchanged between Gertrude and 
Claudius, he will soon be assuming the role of husband as well. It is not an intrusive 
manipulation, nor are any of his other changes, because the manipulations are both informative 
and subtle. Another crucial manipulation, was his change of Act I, Scene II of Hamlet. Instead 
of Hamlet appearing before the King’s court, Hamlet and Gertrude are left alone in Hamlet’s 
chamber. The change allows the audience to see the close almost incestuous relationship they 
share, as demonstrated by the long, full mouth kiss they exchange, which makes Hamlet’s 
obvious dislike for Claudius even more plausible. In this scene, Gertrude seduces Hamlet into 
staying at Elsinore, instead of imploring as she does in the original text. While there is no 


evidence that Hamlet and his mother have an incestuous relationship in the play, Zeffirelli adds 
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this element to increase the tension and infuse the plot with a more dramatic subtext. It is 
Zeffirelli’s skill to adapt and manipulate the words of Shakespeare into understandable visuals 
that has brought him an enviable popularity. 

Zeffirelli plays to the groundlings of today, if you will, by using a visual language to 
convey a meaning much in the way Shakespeare used bawdy language and puns in his day. 
Zeffirelli brings to his adaptations of Shakespeare a lusty spectacle of Italian vibrancy that 
infused his films with sensuality that shadows even the chastest scenes. He tells a story that is 
informative and entertaining yet does not take away from the beauty of Shakespeare’s original 
works. Perhaps, if more directors took note of his style and technique, a larger and more diverse 


audience would be inclined towards seeing filmed versions of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
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LON CHANEY, CONRAD VEIDT AND THE ART OF SILENT 
FILM ACTING 
William Parrill 


The history of silent film acting has yet to be written. And yet in one sense at least, it is 
the first history of acting which can be written, for which the available materials are adequate for 
it to be written. And as more and more quality, restored prints of silent films become available, 
the questions raised by the peculiar nature of film acting will doubtless receive closer attention. 
The chief emphasis will be, of course, a comparison with the other chief form of acting popular 
at the time, that done before the proscenium arch, accompanied by side glances at pantomime 
and other forms of popular entertainment. 

Before the coming of motion pictures, we have only photographs and descriptions of the 
great actors of the past. We all know Hamlet’s advice to the players, but we do not know what 
that meant where Will Kemp, the great actor who is thought to have been the first portrayer of 
Shakespeare’s great tragic heroes, was concerned. There is not even a description, although the 
restored Globe theater may offer a hint or two of the techniques required. Of many later actors, 
we have detailed descriptions, often written in phrases difficult to interpret in any precise sense. 
Indeed, the best idea we may have of the most famous actors of the late nineteenth century, at 
least of their movements and actions—of Joe Jefferson, James O’Neill, Eleanora Duse, and 
Sarah Bernhardt, among other—may be in the surviving motion pictures they made which show 
clearly, if they show nothing else, that they did not know doodly-squat about movie acting. 

The current consensus is that D. W. Griffith in the Biograph films taught the movies to 
act. Iam not here to dispute that contention—indeed I believe it to be true—but I do wish to 


consider briefly the careers of two important film actors who, although they began their careers 
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about the time that Griffith left Biograph, demonstrated the possibilities of silent film acting in 
ways which Griffith did not consider and who offered opportunities for film acting which are 
being utilized to this day. The two men are the American Lon Chaney (1883-1930) and the 
German Conrad Veidt (1893-1943). 

Both Chaney and Veidt had theatrical experience. Chaney’s theatrical education seems to 
have been pretty much boot-strap stuff learned hit and miss from his mute parents, from his 
early theatrical experience and from the artisans and make-up people he worked with along the 
way. The second chapter of Michael Blake’s A Thousand Faces is called “A Theatrical 
Education” (11-20) and details Chaney’s love affair with the theater, or more precisely with 
acting, beginning with amateur theatrics and eventually becoming an actor of modest success 
before moving into Hollywood in 1913 where both the opportunities and rewards were greater 
for a talented and ambitious young man. In 1910 he played opposite Roscoe Arbuckle in a duet 
called “Do you believe in Santa Claus?” It takes no great stretch of the imagination to believe 
that they might have discussed the possibilities of the “movie business,” both commercially and 
artistically, now and then. 

In the one-reeler By the Sun’s Rays (1914), Chaney is already a standout. The film can 
hardly be said to have been directed, and it is hardly the equal of the least of the Griffith 
Biographs, but Chaney’s performance, although unmodulated, already shows something close to 
genius. Notice, for example, the brief glance that Chaney gives the girl with whom he is in love 
and who is talking to the range-land detective who will capture him. It is a moment of genuine 
feeling which lifts the mediocre film to another level. The young actor is clearly on his way, 


although it will take him the better part of a decade to get there. 
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By contrast Conrad Veidt studied under Max Reinhardt (1873 - 1943), the “single most 
important stylistic influence on Expressionist film and Kammerspielfilm” (Elsaesser 201). 
Although Reinhardt directed four films between 1909 and 1913, Insel der Seligen (1913), the 
only one I have seen and that in a very poor print, seems interesting mainly for its unsuccessful 
blending of stylized acting and location shooting on a rather barren island. 

Reinhardt’s importance for Conrad Veidt was his emphasis on a complete theatrical— 
and by extension film—experience, including music, sound effects, and most importantly a 
fusion of set design and stylized acting. This is the tradition that Veidt learned from his 
extensive work on the stage and that he used in his films. He became the perfect expressionist 
performer, an actor willing and able to coordinate his acting to the visual demands of 
expressionistic film style. The evidence shows clearly that Conrad Veidt came to the movies 
fully formed, and that Chaney, for whatever reason, developed more slowly, if eventually to 
greater heights. 

Lon Chaney and Conrad Veidt were contrasting physical types, but each man took full 
advantage of the talents, physical and otherwise, that he had been given. Chaney was a man of 
average size. He had presence, but no one was likely to call him handsome, and he was seldom 
recognized in the street, although I think it likely that after Te// It to the Marines (1927), which 
was his highest grossing film and which he played with much lighter makeup than usual, he was 
much more recognizable to the public. 

Although Lon Chaney’s looks barred him from romantic leads and he almost never got 
the girl, even when top—billed, Chaney came to consider his average man looks an asset rather 
than a hindrance, and Michael Blake tells us that Chaney discouraged his son Creighton’s 


pursuance of a film career at least in part because he considered his large stature a handicap. 
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Conrad Veidt was another story. He was 6 feet, 3 inches tall and, at least at the time of 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, rail thin. At a time when men were generally much shorter than 
they are now, his height was a distinct handicap and to some extent remained so throughout his 
career. True, among so many corpulent German actors, he cut a striking figure, but he was 
hardly as versatile as Chaney. Veidt could not play average men, only exceptional ones. 

When Veidt came to Hollywood at the invitation of John Barrymore to play King Louis 
XI to Barrymore’s Francois Villon in The Beloved Rogue (1927), both Barrymore and the studio 
were astonished to discover that Veidt was much taller than they had supposed, but they were 
stuck with him, and he played the role, superbly as usual, in the crouched position of a 
hunchback. It is worthy of note that, even as late as Casablanca (1942), director Michael Curtiz 
has Veidt seated most of the time and when standing is careful not to pose him too directly 
against the smaller Humphrey Bogart. (Notice also the typical publicity photograph reproduced 
in Conrad Veidt on Screen showing Veidt seating smoking a cigarette and the tiny Claude Rains 
standing and photographed from below.) 

Aside from Casablanca, a special case, our first glimpse of Chaney and Veidt, at least if 
you are close to my age, was likely to be nondescript 16 mm prints of The Phantom of the Opera 
and The Hunchback of Notre Dame and an even worse print of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 
Curiosities all, with or without a musical score and likely to be projected at a much too fast 
twenty—four frames a second. We are better served now with the new Murnau Stiftung DVD 
from Kino on Video of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, but there is still clearly room for 
improvement on the available versions of Phantom and Hunchback. 

Even in their best-known films, however, both Chaney and Veidt are still underrated as 


artists partly because their best work was done in the lowly genre of horror films and partly 
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perhaps because of a lingering prejudice against silent movies. Thus Foster Hirsch in his 
generally astute study Acting Hollywood Style grudgingly praises Chaney’s work in Phantom 
despite his “most punishing disguise”; notes that at the climax, Chaney “went for broke as he 
tosses comedy, Delsartean convention and sheer bravura overstatment into a wild mix that 
approaches sublimity”; and calls Chaney “‘a proto—King Kong in the grip of an overflow of 
unstoppable feelings.” Hirsch calls the performance “physicality braided with emotional truth” 
(134). 

By contrast, Hirsch writes that Chaney’s performance in The Phantom “seems merely 
external”: “Even at the time his performance was old—fashioned, a deliberate throwback to a 
theatrical style outmoded in the postwar era.” “The actor,” he writes, “uses one large ornate 
gesture—lifting a hand, or pointing a finger with his arm thrust forward, or swirling a cape—per 
shot” and calls the end, re-shot because the original ending was considered weak, “a sly send-up 
of his rococo performance” (134). 

But this is surely wrong. The characters of Quasimodo and of Erik the Phantom are 
totally different. Quasimodo is deformed, deaf, nearly blind, a creature acting only, or almost 
only, on instinct. Erik, by contrast, is extremely intelligent, well educated, with a sophisticated 
ear for opera and drama in general. He has been around opera his entire life, except apparently 
for a stint on Devil’s Island, and has a fine musical ear. Such a man is totally at home with the 
kind of dramatic gesture unknown to Quasimodo. In short, Chaney’s performance, like those in 
his other mature films, is finely attuned to the relationship between character and gesture. 

Because most of Chaney’s early films have been lost, it is difficult to trace his 
development as an actor, but his performance in George Loane Tucker’s The Miracle Man 


(1919) was certainly a standout and was recognized as such when it appeared. Unfortunately, the 
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film has been lost; fortunately, some three minutes of it has survived from a compilation short 
done in the 1930s. The segment, which shows Chaney being “cured” of paralysis by the Miracle 
Man of the title, is mesmerizing. Although poorly directed (the camera is at too great a distance 
and the editing is ineffective), the segment shows Chaney’s unrivaled ability to act with his 
whole body, to subordinate it to the demands of the film. 

Now that we have finally an excellent edition of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, we can see 
how much the effectiveness of that famous film depends upon Veidt’s stylized performance. His 
performance as Cesare, the living dead man, is definitive. Dr. Caligari opens his cabinet to reveal 
a dark, elongated figure in what looks like a turtle-neck. Cesare slowly opens his eyes, flares his 
nostrils, parts his lips, perhaps, in a fruitless attempt at speech, partly extends his arms, and 
walks forward toward movie history in a trance-like state. Just as Dostoevsky stated that all of 
modern Russian literature emerged from under Gogol’s “The Overcoat,” so the horror film may 
be said to have emerged from Dr. Caligari’s cabinet. 

In the 1926 version of The Student of Prague, Veidt gives a performance which Carl 
Rotha calls “exquisite” and rhapsodically imagines the response of Uncle Carl Laemmle, the 
head of Universal Studios, to it (Rotha 143). In a 1927 essay on Veidt, the poet H.D. (Hilda 
Doolittle) has a subjective but wonderful description: 

A gesture, a tilt of a chin, the downward sweep of a wide rimmed 
student’s cap and the world has altered. With the same obvious formality and the 
same obvious banality as the little Italian conjurer [Scaparelli], the least hunch of 
shoulder of this famous artist has some hidden meaning. He is lean and wild. He 


is firm and sophisticated and worldly. He will break from his skin like a panther 
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from a tight wicker box. He is tight in his personality and behind his personality, 
his mind glints like his own steel (cited in Donald 121). 

With the commercial failure of Paul Leni’s The Man Who Laughs—in my opinion, the 
only truly expressionistic big budget film ever made in Hollywood—Veidt returned to Europe to 
make films. This was, as it turned out, an unfortunate choice because, with the death of Chaney, 
he could have played important roles in the horror films of the 1930s, and in any event the 
uncertainty in Europe eventually drove him back to Hollywood, although in diminished roles. I 
doubt that anyone would argue that his sound career equaled his silent career. He had a notable 
success in Korda’s The Thief of Bagdad, but is of course best remembered for his supporting role 
in Casablanca. He died of a heart attack while playing gold at the Riviera Country Club. 

Of all the major stars of the silent period, only Ronald Colman, Greta Garbo—arguably 
Chaplin—and Lon Chaney made a totally successful transition to sound. With the full resources 
of MGM behind him, Chaney prepared carefully for his first sound film, a remake of The Unholy 
Three (1925). As Echo the Ventriloquist, the “Man of a Thousand Faces” was to become the 
“Man of a Thousand Voices.” 

In her fascinating new book, Edison’s Eve, published in England under the title Living 
Dolls, Gaby Wood discusses the role of Harry Earles, AKA Harry Doll, in the 1925 version of 
The Unholy Three and writes, rather perversely, as it seems to me, that “Chaney is simply a man 
in drag,” while praising Earles extravagantly. She mentions the sound version of the film, but 
there is no evidence that she has seen it, and I believe that seeing it would have caused her to 
revise her opinion. The difference between the films would make a nice comparison, but one 
which I have not time for. I think, however, that the sound film rather augments Chaney’s 


enormous talents than diminishes them. For example, he testifies in court and deliberately allows 
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himself to be exposed. Among the main characters only Chaney and Earles are retained from the 
earlier film, and the earlier film, which Wood apparently considers an ensemble piece, had been 
carried off lock, stock and barrel by Chaney. 

Chaney’s future in off beat films was unlimited. His contemporary, Boris Karloff, was in 
demand for the next thirty-five years and finally ended up performing from a wheelchair. Chaney 
was not yet fifty and nothing seemed beyond his reach. 

Unfortunately, already suffering from the cancer that would kill him, Chaney was visibly 
ill during the filming of The Unholy Three. For the last time, Chaney does not get the girl, Lila 
Lee. In handcuffs on the platform of a train, he relinquishes his claim because he knows that she 
loves another. She says, “I don’t know whether to laugh or cry.” He responds jocularly in words 
which sum up his career: “Why don’t you do a little of both? ... That’s all there is to life—just 
a little laugh, a little tear.” As the train pulls away, he says, “I'll send you a postal card.” 


And with those words, the greatest player in the theater of silence said “good night.” 


Filmography 


Conrad Veidt 

The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919 / 1920). Superb Kino DVD. F. W. Murnau Stiftung 
restoration, probably definitive. 

The Indian Tomb (1921). Wonderful David Shepard restoration, probably definitive. 

Waxworks (1924). Superb DVD restoration, probably definitive. 

The Beloved Rogue (1927). OK Killiam DVD of Veidt’s first Hollywood film, opposite John 
Barrymore. 


The Man Who Laughs (1928). The last expressionistic film. Beautiful restoration by the French 
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Consulate of a famous French novel filmed in Hollywood with a German director, Paul 
Leni, and star Conrad Veidt. DVD needed immediately, but fix those errors in English 
spelling and grammar. 

Contraband (1940). Excellent Kino on Video DVD version of Powell-Pressberger thriller. 

The Thief of Bagdad (1940). Pristine new DVD of this ambitious but deeply flawed film notable 
for its beautiful Technicolor, special effects by William Cameron Menzies and Veidt’s 
restrained performance as the villain. 


Casablanca (1942). Veidt as Major Strasser. 


Much remains to be done. Most needed are The Man Who Laughs (see above) and the 
second version of The Student of Prague (1926), combined, I hope, with the 1913 Paul Wegener 


version. 


Lon Chaney 

By the Sun’s Rays (1914) and the essential three - minute fragment from The Miracle Man 
(1919) on DVD with The Penalty (1920). 

Outside the Law (1920). Kino on Video, VHS, Blackhawk. 

Nomads of the North (1920). Kino on Video, VHS, Blackhawk. 

Shadows (1922). Kino on Video, VHS, Blackhawk. 

Oliver Twist (1922) and The Light of Faith (1922). Blackhawk DVD. When Irving Thalberg, 
saw Oliver Twist, he is said to have written two words in his pocket notebook, “Lon 
Chaney.” 

The Shock (1923). Kino on Video VHS with The Light of Faith (1922). 


He Who Gets Slapped (1924) in laser disc collection with The Unholy Three (1925) and The 
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Unknown (1927). 

The Phantom of the Opera (1925, 1929, with additional footage). Only the 1929 version is extant 
in quality material, although Peter Kavel has a mediocre tape of the earlier version. 
Excellent Kino on Video version available on DVD, but I prefer the George Eastman 
version available only on laser disc. Probably definitive David Gill—Kevin Brownlow 
version said to be published soon. 

London After Midnight (1927). Reconstructed from stills and shown on TCM in 2002. 


West of Zanzibar (1928), in laser disc collection with The Unholy Three (1930). 


For more information about Chaney and for clips from seventeen of his non- MGM films, 
Lon Chaney: Behind the Mask, with essential information by Michael F. Blake, is required 
viewing. 


Watch TCM for Chaney movies, tape, and agitate for DVD versions. 
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RUSSIAN SILENT FILMS ON VHS, LASER DISC AND DVD 
William Parrill 


Some time ago, indeed more time than I would like to admit, I became unhappy with 
much of the Criticism of silent films I was reading. Some critic would write learnedly of —say— 
A Fool There Was without saying where she had seen the film, what condition it was in, or how 
complete it was. I wanted to ask: How did she know this? I was aware that silent films often 
circulated in different versions of completeness, to speak nothing of visibility, and that the inter- 
titles could make an enormous difference in how the films might be interpreted. 

I decided that I would write a critical review film by film of all the silent films available 
legally and otherwise on tape, laser disc and DVD and that I would not refer to any film I had not 
seen without clearly stating that I had not seen it. Such was my idea, and there is only one word 
to refer to it: “Stupid.” 

The project violated nearly every guideline I had believed throughout my career in 
college teaching. The chief problem, of course, was that the project had no fixed limits and 
began to expand madly just at the time I undertook it. It was also enormously expensive as I had 
to keep buying upgraded and improved versions as they came out. For a time, David Shepard of 
Film Preservation Associates seemed to put out a new version of the Chaplin Mutuals every 
three days. Also, supplementary material and short films began to appear regularly on both tape 
and DVD versions of movies I already had, and I would have to buy a new tape just to get a 
Douglas Fairbanks two-reeler. Apparently, adding short films became part of a master plan that 
I sometimes thought was deliberately concocted to impoverish me. 

The subject I wish to consider briefly today is Russian Cinema of the silent period. I will 


evaluate what is available and consider briefly what we are likely to get in the future. 
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Russian silent cinema is divided into two clearly marked period: films made before or 
around the time of the 1917 revolution and films made after the resumption of filmmaking 
around 1923. In no other country was there, I believe, so severe a dislocation. The film 
industries of other countries suffered severe dislocations, but they basically took up where they 
left off. In Germany, for example, the 1917 version of The Student of Prague is clearly a 
forerunner of the great German expressionist films of the 1920s. In Russia, however, the break 
was complete. Many of the filmmakers, including perhaps a majority of the most talented, were 
scattered by the winds of revolution to Germany, Russia and even to America, where they 
seldom achieved any measure of the success that had achieved in Russia. Their loss was a tragic 
one, and we can, of course, only speculate how the Russian film industry might have developed 
if it had been allowed an unhindered progress. I think it likely that it might have followed the 
Hollywood model, with a clearly developed star system and generic formulations, for it seems to 
have been clearly headed in that direction, but that is merely speculation. 

It is fair to say that before the publication of Early Russian Cinema by the British Film 
Institute and its subsequent appearance in the United State in a ten tape set produced by 
Milestone Film and Video in 1992, Russian films made before the 1917 revolution were known 
to the American viewers and critics only from the descriptions given by Jay Leyda in Kino, his 
classic study of the Russian and Soviet film, the first edition of which appeared in 1960, and 
more recently from the careful descriptions in Silent Witnesses: Russian Films, 1908-1919, 
edited by Yuri Tsivian and his associates. Leyda complained about the unavailability of the 
prints of extant films, especially those produced in the period immediately after the October 
Revolution. Of course, Leyda's primary interest was in the great films of the twenties, but just as 


the availability of Griffith's films--and the lack of availability of those of his American 
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competitors--distorted our perception of American films, the absence of prints from the earliest 
twenty years of filmmaking distorted, or at least influenced, our view of the great Russian films 
of the twenties. While no one would argue that the importance of these films is as great as that 
of their American counterparts, sans Griffith, they do demonstrate the indigenous qualities of 
early Russian cinema and allow us to speculate about how the Russian film industry might have 
developed if the October Revolution had never taken place. Astonishingly, before the 
publication of Early Russian Cinema on VHS, only one or two miserable pirated tapes were 
available from the period. 

Although filmmaking came late to Russia, it developed with astonishing rapidity. Pathé 
Fréres established an equipment and sales office in Moscow in 1904, but did not begin to 
produce films in Russia until January 1908, the year of The Assassination of the Duke of Guise 
in France and a full slate of Griffith Biographs. The first Pathé films made in Russia were shown 
in September, 1909 (Kino 38). 

More than 1716 films were made in Russia from 1908 to 1917. Gosfilmofond is 
reprinting 286 extant films, or portions of them, on 35mm safety stock. A few films are known 
to exist in collections outside Russia; thus, approximately one-sixth of the films manufactured 
are known to exist. This number compares favorably with the percentage of extant films from 
the same period in other countries (Tsivian.16). Unfortunately, many of the films, perhaps even 
most, lack titles. A few have been supplied from summaries and other sources, but their lack 
sometimes make following the action of the films difficult. In Early Russian Cinema, missing 
titles are often indicated by an annoying single frame with a dark X marked on it. 

The ten tapes of the Milestone Film and Video version of Early Russian Cinema were 


supplied by the British Film Institute from the collection of Gosfilmofund video transfers 
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restored by Yuri Tsivian in partnership with the Central Film Museum, Moscow. English 
translation was done by Julian Graffy, and English subtitles were done by John Minchintond. 
The accompanying music, improvised and performed by Neil Brand is adequate, but no better. 
The films were selected by Ian Christie, who wrote the notes for the tape wrappers. 
Unfortunately, transfer of the films from the original nitrate stock seems to have been poorly 
done at various times by hack technicians. Timing counters often show, framing is poor, and 
picture quality varies, but these tapes may well be the best we will ever get. Of course, 
upgrading the series to DVD would help considerably. 

The ten tapes of Early Russian Cinema consists of 25 films, including one and two 
reelers, feature films, a fragment, and a newsreel. In addition to the three films by Wladyslaw 
Starewicz (1882-1965) available in the Milestone set, Milestone also published a VHS, laser and 
DVD version of the films of the master animator which added two films from the pre- 
Revolutionary period and four later films made in exile in Paris, including two The Frogs Who 
Wanted a King (1922) and The Voice of the Nightingale (1923), which may or may not be 
considered Russian silent films. 

In addition to the films enumerated above, there are also a few early Russian films 
available only in “divers stolen and surreptitious copies,” including Iakov Protazanov’s retelling 
of Tolstoy’s Father Sergius (1917) and Evgenii Bauer’s Death of a Swan (1917). There is then a 
total of some thirty Russian films available from the period before the revolution. 

The disruption caused by the 1917 revolution was nearly total. Of the players included in 
Early Russian Cinema, few continued to make films in Russia during the 1920s. Protazanov 
emigrated to France in 1918, but returned to Russia for the spectacular science-fiction film, 


Aelita, and continued to work in Russia until his death. Alexandrer Volkoff, who wrote the 
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scenario for Protazanov’s Father Sergius, emigrated to France and became a director of big 
budget spectaculars, including Casanova and Kean, both starring Ivan Mosjoukine 
[Mozzhukhin] (1889-1939). 

In a recent essay in Film Quarterly, Mark Rappaport, pretending to be Jean Seberg, 
writes in her fictitious journal of Romain Gary’s supposed father, Ivan Mosjoukine, but shows 
little evidence of familiarity with his extant works. Mosjoukine was a magnetic performer, with 
Conrad Veidt and Emil Jannings, perhaps the greatest male star of the silent period. After a 
brilliant beginning in the pre 1917 period (The Peasant’ Lot, Starewicz’s Christmas Eve, For 
Luck) Mosjukine left Russia forever. Although he continued his successful career in France, 
often working with the émigré director, Alexandre Volkoff (Kean, Casanova, both available only 
in public domain tapes), the hawk-nosed charismatic performer was unsuccessful in sound films 
and is said to have died poor and forgotten. 

When Russian filmmaking started over, it was with a new set of rules and a new set of 
players. According to my count, there are approximately thirty-two Russian silent films of the 
post 1917 period available on tape (authorized and unauthorized), laser and DVD. This does not 
include the films of Eisenstein.. Dziga Vertov has three feature films, The Man With the Movie 
Camera, Symphony of the Don Basin (or Enthusiasm) and Three Songs of Lenin, and eleven 
short films in the Kino-Pravda (or Kino-Eye) series, for a grand total of fourteen films. In 
number of films, Vertov is thus the best represented of all silent Russian filmmakers of the 
period. Vsevolod Pudokvin has five films, Deserter, Mother, his most famous film but not 
necessarily his best, Storm Over Asia, Chess Fever (which he co-directed) and The End of St. 
Petersberg. Alexandr Dovshenko has three films including Earth, easily the most famous, 


Arsenal and Zvenigora. Esther Shub, the only important woman filmmaker of the period and an 
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editor of genius, is represented by The Fall of the Romanov Dynasty. Others, represented by one 
film each, include Turin (Turksib, a non-fiction film), Kalatuzov (Salt for Svanetia), Kozintsev 
(SVD, Club of the Big Deed). 

The versatile Lev Kuleshov is represented by two feature films: The Extraordinary 
Adventures of Mr. West in the Land of the Bolsheviks, a comedy, and By the Law, a powerfully 
realistic retelling of a grim Jack London tale. The naturalistic story, the grim setting and the 
superb acting give the film a claustrophobic intensity which places it among the greatest of 
Russian films. 

Although Russian silent film is not usually thought of as a barrel of laughs, the post 1917 
period produced a surprising number of comedies. Omitting the enormously appealing short 
Chess Fever and the heavily didactic Extraordinary Adventures of Mr. West just mentioned, 
there are four feature length comedies available from the period: Abram Room’s Bed and Sofa, 
Boris Barnet’s The Girl With the Hat Box, Yuri Zhelyabuzhsky’s The Cigarette Girl of 
Mosselprom and Alexandr Medvedkin’s genuinely weird late silent burlesque satire Happiness 
(1934). Room, Zhelyabuzsky, Barnet and Medvedkin are each represented by one available 
film. 

Bed and Sofa, The Girl With the Hat Box and The Cigarette Girl are excellent comedies 
which tell us a great deal about Russian society in a time of violent change. The indicate that 
Hollywood was never far away, and the fascination with stars and the glamorous life never 
disappeared from Russian life. No matter how far away that life may have seemed to most 
Russians, they were still fascinated with it and, I believe, unhappy with the resolution of the 


powers that be to defend the portrayal of the common comrade in films at all costs. 
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Russian life during the 1920s was, by all accounts, genuinely miserable, and the Russian 
appreciation of disaster was recognized by Hollywood which sometimes exported the unhappy or 
so-called “Russian ending” in preference to the happy ending shown elsewhere. Not 
surprisingly, the evidence seems to indicate that the stoicism of Buster Keaton was more 
influential and appealing to the Russian character than the sentimentality of Chaplin. 

Other directors, represented by one film, include Turin (Turksib, a non-fiction film about 
railroad building), Kalatozov (Salt for Svanetia, more of the same) and Kozintsev (SVD, Club of 
the Big Deed, in a miserable tape), 

Sergei Eisenstein is, by any standard, the most important of all Russian film directors, 
and it is gratifying to report that his films are well represented on laser and DVD although, at 
present, not all of them are available on DVD. Because Eisenstein’s three sound films are so 
closely related esthetically to his silent films and so historically important, I will consider them 
briefly here. 

Eisenstein’s first film, Strike (1924) is available on laser disc and DVD in Classics of the 
Early Soviet Cinema (David Shepard). Potemkin, or Battleship Potemkin (1925), one of the 
world’s most famous films, is available on DVD from Corinth and is floating around on old 
DVD and VHS versions of inferior quality. Unfortunately, the Corinth version, although 
adequate, is hardly the pristine, archival copy we have the right to expect for such an important 
film. Criterion, take heed. October (Ten Days That Shook the World) is available on DVD ina 
decent edition from Corinth. At the present time, however, The General Line (1928) is available 
only on VHS in public domain or pirated versions. 

Eisenstein’s misadventures in the 1930s are well represented on DVD. There are two 


excellent reconstructed versions of Eisenstein’s abortive Mexican film, Qué Viva México! 
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(Kino) and Sergei Eisenstein: Mexican Fantasy (Image). Both are wonderful. Now, all that is 
needed is for the unedited footage to appear for comparison. Additionally, two important 
fragments, apparently previously unknown to almost all of the Eisenstein critics, are included on 
the Kino DVD. The first of these, Romance Sentimentale (1930), is an experimental short, 
perhaps influenced by a viewing of Jean Epstein’s The Fall of the House of Usher, which seems 
to me to be of little interest and on which the master’s contribution is uncertain. The second, 
Misery and Fortune of Woman (1929) is more interesting. Eisenstein’s contribution to the film, 
which encouraged women to attend medical clinics, was the result of only a day or two’s work, 
but show his unrivaled eye. It is impossible to tell from the fragments whether the film 
advocated abortion or simply better medical care for women. What is clear from the fragments 
is that Eisenstein, like Orson Welles, excreted genius and that relatively untalented people 
produced superb work whenever he appeared, however briefly. 

Bezhin Meadow, filmed 1935-37, was intended to be Eisenstein’s first sound film, but 
ended by being his most silent. After shooting ended, the film, and Eisenstein himself, became a 
object of fierce attack, and the film was taken away from him and destroyed, although when the 
destruction occurred is a matter of some debate. Perhaps expecting some such blow, the director 
had snipped a frame from the beginning and end of each scene. The frames were preserved by 
the director’s wife and have been edited by Naum Kleiman into a twenty-six minute film 
included (in slightly different form) on laser disc in Classics of the Early Soviet Cinema, Second 
Series and on the DVD Alexander Nevsky in the Criterion Eisenstein: The Sound Years. The 
main outline of the grim story is preserved in images of terrifying beauty. 

Alexander Nevsky (1938) exists in two magnificent editions. The Criterion edition, 


available on DVD in Eisenstein: The Sound Years has been carefully restored to Criterion’s usual 
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high standard and retains the original low tech soundtrack. The second edition, published only 
on laser—and of course no longer available—features a pristine restored print and the re- 
recorded music of Sergei Prokofiev directed by Yuri Temirkanov conducting the St. Petersburg 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Choruses. For a period in the early 1990s, the print was exhibited 
with a live orchestral accompaniment in selected large cities. The edition should be restored to 
print immediately. 

Theoretically, of course, it is possible to object to tampering with a great original, but in 
actuality the result is so wonderful that any such objection is mere carping. I think the available 
evidence supports the idea that Eisenstein, to the end of his career, was essentially a filmmaker 
who thought in terms of individual reels and that the story that a reel of the film was accidentally 
left behind when the film was taken to be shown to Stalin and was never replaced is true. The 
subject requires further examination. 

The Criterion version of the two parts of [van the Terrible replaces the inferior DVD 
versions of Corinth. Unfortunately, the brief fragments of Part II, which I recall seeing in 
Knoxville many years ago, are not included. 

How does the seventy or so available Russian silent films compare with the availability 
of films from other countries? In fact, it is, except for Hollywood, the largest and most varied 
representation available for any country. It seems, moreover, to include all, or almost all, of the 
most famous films. This is, I think, partly due to the fact that Russian films had generally a high 
reputation and were shown in the film clubs and in commercial cinemas of other countries and 
were hence more likely to be preserved. At any rate, we are far beyond the murky 16 mm 
“atmospheric” prints which used to be the standard for presentation in film classes and foreign 


film series. 
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Considering the demand for silent films in general, there is, unfortunately, not 
much to hope for in the immediate future. We might at least hope for DVD versions of the 
Milestone collection, of the two series of Classics of Early Soviet Cinema and of Eisenstein’s 


silent films. Beyond that, however, the outlook is bleak. 
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RESTRAINED VEHEMENCE IN ENVIRONMENTALIST 
RHETORIC:. A CRITIQUE OF NARRATIVE FORM IN 
CATTLEGUARD (1995), AN ENVIRONMENTALIST 


BROADSIDE FROM NEW MEXICO 
Anthony Chiaviello 


Introduction 
Human beings have been dubbed homo narrans because our ability to tell stories is one 
of the main attributes that set us off from the rest of the animal world. Because “our tendency to 
reveal our perspectives on the world to others” (Foss 229) in stories is ubiquitous in our 
species—“‘civilized” or not—the study of narrative is one of the most longstanding of literary 
activities. Humans and their cultures “constitute themselves” in stories, which are used 
psychologically to organize and interpret reality (229). Bennett suggests a three-step process of 
human use of narrative to organize and interpret reality: 
First, a story helps us decide what is central to an experience, as we sort 
elements to keep track of characters and events. 
Next, by connecting the central action to other elements, like theme and 
character, narrative helps establish the meaning and import of the central action. 
Finally, we evaluate stories about reality based on how complete or 
credible they are, or how well they reflect our existing conceptions; our 
evaluation leads us to decide whether to accept or reject a story’s representation 
of the real (Foss 229-30, Bennett). 
There are no set procedures for the conduct of narrative criticism, which makes it a fairly 


freeform critical activity. Walter Fisher suggests a “motive view,” which seems particularly 
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useful for my goals, as it focuses on the motives underlying the choice of frame. Foss outlines a 
fairly open analytical procedure that treats substance, form, and content by examining events 
(kernels and satellites), characters (main and minor), and setting (relation to plot and character) 
(230-31). Other topics for analysis and critique of narrative form include temporal relations, 


causal relations, themes, narrator, and audience (232). 


Environmental Narrative Analysis and Critique 

In this paper, I analyze and critique the discourse of what could be considered one of the 
poles of rhetorical opposition. I apply the method of narrative critique to the story, “Wilderness 
on Trial,” passionately told by Susan Schock. A virtual one-woman environmental movement, 
Schock’s Gila Watch focused exclusively on the Gila Wilderness and the Diamond Bar Ranch, 
which until 1997 operated within that southwestern New Mexico wilderness area. The story 
analyzed here appeared in the undated (but distributed in early 1995) edition of Cattleguard, the 
tabloid-format newsletter published by Gila Watch, Schock's Silver City, New Mexico, 
environmental group. The approach to narrative criticism that I employ here has been refined by 
modern theorists like Fisher, Bormann, and Burke, and extended by postmodernists like Geertz. 

It is to be hoped that this narrative analysis and critiques will provide an introduction to 
the nature of the rhetoric of environmental conflicts that preoccupy environmentalists in the arid 
Southwest, and offer some insight into the kinds of rhetorical responses these conflicts engender. 

As rhetorical critic and theorist Sonja K. Foss has suggested, narrative is “our tendency 
to reveal our perspectives on the world to others,” and narrative criticism sees “human beings 
and cultures . . . as constituting themselves through . . . stories” (Foss 229). Narratives help us 


organize reality, and criticism enables us to interpret what we conclude is real by helping us 
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identify the central action of an experience and to interpret it, to “sort through elements so that a 
dominant central action or point emerges” (229). 

The story—or narrative—that I critique in this paper, "Wilderness on Trial," appears in 
an undated edition of Cattleguard, a tabloid-format newsletter published by Gila Watch, the 
Silver City, New Mexico, environmentalist organization operated chiefly by its founder, Susan 
Schock, the author of this piece (See handout for comments on and text). In this story, Schock 
pays close attention to her informational content. Elsewhere in this issue of Cattleguard she 
goes on the attack; here she avoids ad hominum attacks of any kind. In this publication, stories 
with positive perspectives alternate with those that attack Gila Watch's opposition. Narrative 
criticism looks at the content and structure of stories, focusing on three main things: 

1) how they organize information through their use of verbs, pronouns, and sequences; 

2) how they make connections between the central action of the story and other elements 

in our experience of the story, and thus help organize and clarify the significance 
of the central action; and, 

3) how the story's completeness and consistency is judged as adequate or lacking. 

As audience members, we thus accept or reject the versions of the world that stories 
represent. There is no set procedure for narrative criticism (Foss 230); its practice offers the 
critic more freedom of direction and creativity of form than more prescriptive methods. 

In narrative criticism, the content of the story is seen as the substance (what), its style of 
expression as the form (how). The "what" of this story is the existence and effects of livestock 
grazing in wilderness, specifically on the Diamond Bar Ranch allotment, which straddles the 
Gila and Aldo Leopold Wilderness areas and is administered by the U.S. Forest Service from its 


Gila National Forest headquarters in Silver City. The "how" of this story concerns its tone and 
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point of view, its expression in a particular form being rhetorically at least as important as its 
substance. Thus, this narrative critique involves three steps: an analysis of the story's content or 
substance, an analysis of its form or expression, and an evaluation of the narrative's totality (Foss 


230). 


Substantive Analysis 

The analysis of the story's substance considers the narrative elements of events, 
characters, setting, temporal and causal relations, theme, narrator, and audience. The events of 
the story can be classed as major and minor, what Foss calls “kernels and satellites” (231). 

Kernels are the critical points that force movement; satellites develop or work out the 
kernels. Here, kernels progress from stative to active: wilderness grazing exists, natural elements 
are harmed; then a Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) proposes action, the Forest 
Service rationalizes, and bulldozing of the wilderness is threatened for the future. 

Satellites work out these events: "we" accept degradation because we've never seen 
wilderness in pristine condition, the effects of an unraveling ecosystem become obvious, a 
choice is proposed, the details of stock tank construction work out the consequences of Forest 
Service policy, the Forest Service is cornered, the 1964 Wilderness Act is betrayed, and in the 
end, Gila Watch is only partially victorious, relying on the "American public" to save the day. 

The characters in this story are human, nonhuman, and bureaucratic. Wilderness 
livestock grazing is the villain of the piece, its tool the cows. The Forest Service is an unwitting 
dupe of powerful interests, one of which is the Diamond Bar Ranch itself, and bulldozers and 
tanks are the weapons. Finally, the heroes are Gila Watch, the Wilderness Act, and the 


American people. At the end, the "specter of [water] tanks still looms on the horizon," and only 
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the action of the American public can ultimately save the wilderness and be the winners in this 
tale. 

The wilderness itself is both character and setting in this narrative, and it is seen as 
profoundly passive, the maiden in distress, vulnerable to abduction and rape. Wilderness is 
essential for the story to exist, so is directly and immediately related to plot and character. 
Setting becomes increasingly more localized in the author's terms, from wilderness lands, 
landscape, and floodplain, to the Gila National Forest ("one of the most intensively grazed 
forests in the nation"), lonesome mountains, the backcountry of the Diamond Bar Ranch in 
Catron County, and its "arid uplands" and "sacrifice areas." Finally, as the "nation's first 
wilderness," the Gila becomes an icon for the missionary environmentalist and concerned citizen 
alike. 

The time frame for this story stretches back more than 100 years, to the beginning of 
grazing in the Gila, and the author notes that the "issue has long been skirted" by the Forest 
Service. The Draft EIS was released in 1994, and the final Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS) was due in 1995. Temporal markers include the Wilderness Act of 1964, cattle 
congregating in the present, and tanks to be built in the future. Cause and effect relations are 
clear: first, the effect of environmental degradation is clearly caused by anthropogenic factors; 
second, and more specifically, livestock grazing is both the direct cause of wilderness 
degradation and the direct result of the Forest Service's bad management decisions, which serve 
to perpetuate grazing in designated wilderness areas. Such decisions are the result of the 
agency's basing decisions on "the permittee's need," and thus being in the pocket of the Catron 
County "wise-users," who regard public lands there as their own private property. Nowhere are 


any alternative causes of degradation mentioned, such as the possibility of long-term climate 
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change, which ecologists say is one factor in exacerbating the effects of grazing (Whitford). 
“Overgrazing” is not the issue either, as Gila Watch apparently considers any domestic grazing 
to be too much. 

Themes are the major, general ideas illustrated by the narrative (Foss 231), such as 
destruction of ecosystems, sacredness of wilderness, and the implicit value of species. Negative 
themes are illustrated in the Forest Service’s misfeasance and in ranchers’ greed. Concepts such 
as the unraveling ecosystem, downstream flooding, "less water for rafting and swimming," and 
"dropping water tables" mark these themes. The narrator is clearly audible and highly visible in 
this narrative, mediating the story, though it would seem to this critic that she has made some 
effort to disappear into the narrative (and the byline appears only at the end of the story). Shock 
comes across as an expert on the subject, and identifies with her "American Public" audience, as 
indexed by her use of first-person-plural pronouns; further, she displays her pathos in the 
expression, "effects become painfully obvious." 

More problematic is the fact that Schock uses quotes to distance herself, not only from 
statements of the Forest Service, but also from her own words. She uses the third person to refer 
to herself, as in "Gila Watch asserts," in the implied heroic stance of Gila Watch, and in 
describing the organization's "unrelenting pressure." So, while there is a direct attempt to create 
identification with her audience, there is also a curious self-distancing in the effort to disappear 
into the text and identify with the "American Public." The desired effect of this move is no 
doubt to effect rhetor-audience “consubstantiation” (Burke), that is, a substantial, shared identity 


between rhetor and audience. 
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Formal Analysis 

Here the narrative critique focuses on the means by which the story is communicated. 
First, this narrative appears in an organizational newsletter that—considering its tone and point 
of view—appropriately resembles a tabloid. I can only speculate why it is undated, but assume 
that it is an effort to give the newsletter itself a longer life of seeming relevance, and an 
opportunity for wider, more sustained, distribution. As a former editor and publication manager 
who has witnessed this tactic, I can assert that it is usually in vain and frequently backfires: the 
intended wider—but less informed and more distant in space and time—audience is unable to 
determine the timeliness of the issue. The audience is thus more likely to dismiss out-of-hand 
the possibility of taking action—or more to the point—of contributing money. 

As I have mentioned above, kernel events are first presented as the stative (status quo), 
and progress toward the active. Characters remain rather flat—especially in the case of the 
Forest Service, whose discourse is reported indirectly—except for the “characters” of wilderness 
itself and the activities of the cattle, both of which are roundly described in the early paragraphs. 
In fact, the early, lyrical description of wilderness is in stark contrast to the latter narrative of 
destruction. 

Inasmuch as wilderness is both character and setting, it is appropriate that it is the most 
roundly described element of the story. The author's terms and metaphors contrast "wide, 
unshaded streams" to "ribbons . . . winding lazily"; "towering old cottonwoods in bold relief" to 
"lush willow thickets and forests of cottonwood"; "sharply chiseled streambanks" to "marshes 
with cattails and sedges"; and "barren . . . sand and cobble in the floodplain" to "stirrup-high 
grasses waving in the breeze." The author thus uses lyricism to frontload the audience’s 


knowledge of, and desire for, unspoiled wilderness. 
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The author's terms progress to focus on the unraveling ecosystem and the degrading 
landscape, battered by overgrazing (here read: any grazing), with the "last pristine springs 
.gouged out . . . to accommodate cows," in "blasted open, muddy basins." While ranchers 
"convert wildlife habitat to red meat headed for Ohio stockyards," the Forest Service lets 
"ranchers run the show," through its "slack management . . . and good-old-boy system," and 
eventually "succumb[s] to ranching industry pressure." Here we can see the rhetorical use of 
loaded terms that exhibit the author’s bias: the pristine being blasted in the interests of absentee 
powers (Ohio stockyards) parallels the xenophobia of the opposing “‘wise-use” position, which I 
have analyzed elsewhere. In contrast, this rhetor’s perception that the USFS allows ranchers to 
“run the show” is in direct contradiction to her opponents’ perception that the environmentalists 
are in charge. 

In response, Gila Watch exhibits "simple reasoning." Valuative terms and expressions 
further characterize the narrative: "artificial ... fragile... pounded to dust . . . insult to the 
intelligence of the American people . . . violates ... undermines . . . incredulous and indignant 

... betrayed ... specter of tanks." All of these terms work together to further develop the idea 
that Nature is being destroyed, and exert suasive force in that direction upon the audience. 

Temporal relations are relatively chronological, beginning with the historical condition of 
livestock grazing in wilderness, proceeding to its current status, and to the upcoming EIS. At 
this point, the narrator returns to the 1964 Wilderness Act and the building of livestock-watering 
tanks in the wilderness over the past decade. That the "verdant landscape was lost a century ago" 
situates wilderness destruction over the long term, while the battle has been taking place only 


over the past two years. Ultimately, it is the future that is emphasized. 
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Schock makes direct cause and effect connections throughout the narrative: they are clear 
and strong, emphasized through repetition. Anthropogenic causes are certainly dominant, while 
nature is depicted as a passive victim. What is remarkable for this narrative is that ad hominum 
attacks on ranchers or individual Forest Service rangers are totally absent. This may be a 
function of the author's sense of appropriate ethos for the lead article, as she saves her more 
pointed attacks for the latter stories in this issue. 

The major themes, as identified above, are expressed equally through character, plot, and 
commentary. The narrator's audible, even intrusive presence and point of view ranges into both 
the past and the future, and is evident in her ethos, terms, types of words, assertions, and 
presuppositions (Foss 234). All of these factors make her integral to the story, which is certainly 
appropriate here. The information of the story is transmitted explicitly, and the author's total 
style encourages her audience to understand the narrated events not just from an 
environmentalist perspective, but as Americans who own the public lands, which are supposed to 
be managed in the citizens’ interests. That they are not, the author implies, is due to Forest 
Service misfeasance, if not malfeasance. 

The audience for this article is not made up of local community members, but is 
comprised of the wider class of the "American people." From the nature of the text, we can see 
the attitude of the audience marked by the values expressed by the author. We can assume that 
their attitudes are already sympathetic, but that they have little knowledge of the situation, as 
evidenced by the final paragraphs. While the rhetoric is markedly biased, we can conclude that 
the narrative probably will favorably influence the audience, insofar as opinion polls have shown 
that most Americans are sensitive to such environmental issues. What complicates and 


problematizes this conclusion is the evidence that most Americans value the cowboy mystique as 
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well, which is promoted and propagandized in the anti-environmentalist rhetoric of the “wise 
use” movement. 

Certainly there are local environmentalists, but these already are aware of the situation 
and on the side of Gila Watch. Local ranchers—and those who support their perspective on 
these issues—are no doubt beyond being influenced by this rhetoric. Then there is the larger 
group that inhabits the middle ground on the issue, and the far larger segment that remains 


uninformed. This latter population segment is—or should be—Schock’s real audience. 


Evaluation 

Foss (236-39) offers some criteria for the evaluation of both content and form in a 
narrative critique. As for content, even the most naive reader can see that this story both 
embodies and advocates the specific biocentric values of committed environmentalism. It falls 
short of deep ecology because it does not call explicitly for the elimination of grazing (though 
this may be on the hidden agenda). While there is some implicit condemnation of rancher and 
(more explicitly) Forest Service actions, the author has exhibited a fairly well developed set of 
ethical standards. She has restricted her criticism to actions and policies, has avoided ad 
hominum attacks, and has identified herself with mainstream values of the "American people." 

The values implicit in this narrative rely on the current scientific work of reputable 
academic ecologists (Ohmart), which lends it credibility and resistance to refutation. Yet 
Schock’s biases, evident in her tone and point of view, combine to work against that credibility, 
and to open up the text to refutation on the grounds of its naiveté. While the conclusions may 


not be able to be "readily refuted" (236), it is not an academic or "official" text, nor does it 
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appear in a publishing venue respected for its credibility; thus, its slanted language may damage 
its ethos and effectiveness among more sophisticated readers. 

Finally, we can conclude that the form of this narrative does indeed make a clear and 
significant point, one that is both worthwhile and relevant (Foss 237), if we also value wilderness 
and our environment in general and respect clear writing. The narrative "works": it is coherent 
and "hangs together," exhibiting integrity and making adequate connections to render its 
conclusions acceptable. While it uses slanted and value-laden terms, it does so in a largely 
openhearted manner, and surely demonstrates fidelity to an ecosystem-based view of wilderness. 
While pure, positivist objectivity may no longer exist for post-modern scholars (Foss 239), Keith 
and Cherwitz (1989) point out that we habitually rely on some degree of agreement on "objective 
reality" as a basis for our everyday activities (198-99) and rhetorical inquiry. As audience 
members, we have to make a choice of what is objectively real in order to provide some 
foundation for judgment. 

So we can (and must) make some kind of judgment on the "truth quality" of this 
narrative. Foss suggests that we rely on the extent to which a narrative corresponds to "facts" 
that are accepted within a specified community or context (238-39). In that sense, this narrative 
would make eminent sense within an environmentalist community, but find rejection among the 
cowboy set. Thus, I find that tack somewhat useful, but less than conclusive. Reality here 


remains contested. 


Conclusion 
Schock’s narrative, while exhibiting some biases characteristic of both sides of the 


environmental debates, does a pretty good job of preserving the author’s ethos. This is made 
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possible by her opening language that works to engage the reader, in her attempted self- 
effacement of her presence in the story, and in her frank concern for the wilderness. It can thus 
be posited that an uninformed, unbiased reader is thus more likely to be persuaded. The ethos 
that is built via a clear, direct, and grammatical style effectively courts the more educated reader: 
the passionate environmentalist narratives and arguments of Gila Watch would play more 
successfully to a national audience, in publications that might be widely read by its potential 
supporters: The New Yorker, Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, or The Nation, for example. 

While Schock was clearly aware of the potential benefit to be gained through national 
awareness of her campaign in the Gila, she never chose to make a concerted effort in that 
direction, settling for the passing national interest exhibited by The Wall Street Journal. Schock 
fought efforts by the Southern New Mexico Sierra Club group to involve itself in the Diamond 
Bar project, at one time even proposing to secede from the group and form her own southwestern 
New Mexico Sierra Club group. Club members interpreted this stance as part of Schock’s desire 
to personally control all aspects of the campaign in the Gila (Thaeler, personal communication, 
1994). As aresult, Schock was unable to take advantage of proffered opportunities to help 
mobilize her rhetoric to reach a national audience. Thus, we may conclude that a rhetor’s 
personal agendas might have significant effect on his or her ability to fully develop the potential 
of a specific rhetorical appeal. 

Grossly speaking, we can conclude that Schock occupies the moderate left in the grazing 
issue. Schock emphasizes the corruption of the status quo and calls for what can be interpreted 
as fairly radical forest management change. Her rhetorical opponents (Tietjen) speak out for the 
traditional users of the backcountry and bemoan changes perceived as ruining the ruggedly 


individualist, rancher way of life. Scientists like Robert Ohmart seek the middle ground, telling 
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ranchers they do not oppose ranching and grazing per se, but only the wrong kind: that which 
blindly overgrazes without recognizing the damage that it causes. 

We can conclude that this rhetorical artifact succeeds in persuading like-minded 
individuals, but makes no headway among opponents. More important, we can only be 
equivocal in evaluating its effectiveness in persuading the audience masses that remain 
uncommitted but are susceptible to ethical rhetorical persuasion. Ultimately, it is more likely 
than not that the emotional tone this piece uses will connect fairly well with such an audience. 
But without bringing it to the attention of such a potential audience—which would entail placing 
it in national publications—the rhetor fails to make effective use of her argument and the 
emotions it successfully raises. 

In order to reach a critical, evaluative conclusion, I would prefer to look for some level of 
agreement on what constitutes a mutually acceptable degree of "objective reality" among and 
between communities and contexts. For now, that means we must return to the authority of 
science for at least temporary resolution of questions of ecology and the environment. In making 
this move we unavoidably buy into the foundational credibility of positivism; when we do, we 
find that Schock's narrative, which here implicitly (elsewhere explicitly) relies on the findings of 
ecological scientists (like Ohmart), corresponds more closely to truth conditions than does the 
rhetoric of her opposition. We thus make a choice, based on the different goals to which we 
subscribe, and proceed with that choice in mind. If we valorize the conclusions of reputable 
scientists and do not allow their own uses of rhetoric to impugn their credibility, then we are 


likely to consider “Wilderness on Trial” to be more persuasive than not. 
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Comments and Text: “Wilderness On Trial” 

Comments 

The following text is from “Cattleguard,” a broadside that resembles a tabloid newspaper. 
Undated, it was distributed in spring 1995. The eight-page tabloid contained several stories, a 
number of photos, and a coupon for the reader to use if she wanted to become a member of Gila 
Watch. I have re-typed this piece in its entirety, including the italicized, bolded subhead, as well 
as the “pull quote,” which highlights a piece of the text. I have kept the nonstandard and variable 
use of quotation marks and punctuation, so that the piece appears almost exactly as it did in the 
original. 

The subhead (1) functions to summarize the piece and the bolded opening lines of several 
paragraphs seem to indicate when the topic changes. The opening paragraphs (2-6) serve as an 
introduction, providing the setting and stating the problem and thesis of the piece. Paragraphs 7 
and 8 develop the problem, and the next section (paragraphs 9-12) functions as a statement of the 
antithesis: how the decisions are made and how they ought to be made. The last section (13-18) 
explains the problem with stocktanks in some detail and transitions to tell the audience how it 
should respond, phrasing this as a sample response of the “American public.” The piece ends 
rather abruptly, resulting in the effect of surprise, whether intended or not. Note that the author 
“signs” the piece at the end, rather than up front in a byline, thus subsuming herself to the text. 

Text: 

Wilderness On Trial 

(1) As the Gila National Forest stands poised to issue a Notice of Decision that will send 

bulldozers crashing into the Gila Wilderness to construct earthen watering tanks for cattle on the 


Diamond Bar Grazing Allotment, Gila Watch has filed suit against the US Forest Service for 
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violating the 1964 Wilderness Act in a similar decision ten years ago. The construction of stock 
tanks opens vast areas of wilderness lands to exploitation by the cattle industry and sacrifices 
unique biotic communities and prime wildlife habitat to intensive cattle grazing. 

(2) Livestock grazing on America’s wilderness lands is an issue that has long been skirted 
by land management agencies. It is a compromise made out of political necessity, to push 
through wilderness legislation, and it has been a ‘skeleton in the closet’ - its effects marginalized 
and hidden from the public view - through thirty years of Wilderness management. 

(3) The slow, insidious damage wrought by cattle grazing is so gradual that we have 
assimilated the alterations to the landscape unconsciously and accepted them as ‘natural’: the 
wide, unshaded streams guarded by a few towering cottonwoods standing out in bold relief 
above sharply chiseled streambanks; the barren expanses of sand and cobble in the floodplain, 
reflecting the sun’s harsh light; the scouring floods during spring snowmelt. 

(4) Unfortunately, we don’t miss what we’ve never known: ribbons of stream winding 
lazily across the broad valley floors shaded by lush willow thickets and forests of cottonwood, 
flanked by marshes dense with cattails and sedges, stirrup-high grasses waving in the breeze on 
hillsides and mesa tops, providing shelter for wildlife and protecting the soil from erosion. Most 
places, this verdant landscape was lost a century ago, and we content ourselves with that which 
we know. 

(5) But, as the ecosystem continues to unravel, the effects become painfully obvious as 
they begin to impact our daily lives: less wildlife, fewer trout to catch, more flooding and flood 
damage during high flows, less water for rafting and swimming the rest of the year, and finally, 


dropping water tables in downstream communities. 
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(6) Grazing by domestic livestock alters arid ecosystems, and we must finally choose 
either to continue to re-define the parameters of Wilderness to fit a degrading landscape, or to 
preserve and restore the integrity of the ecosystem for future generations. 

(7) Wilderness grazing is an issue come of age in the Gila National Forest, in a 
wilderness ecosystem so battered by overgrazing that in order to sustain current livestock 
numbers, the last pristine springs must be gouged out with bulldozers to accommodate cows. 
Mesa tops must be blasted open with dynamite, and furrowed with ‘wing ditches’ to catch 
rainwater in muddy basins so that cows can move into the last remaining grassy areas and 
convert wildlife habitat into red meat headed for Ohio stockyards. 

(8) Tucked into the lonesome mountains of Southwestern New Mexico’s backcountry, 
overlapping Catron County, bastion of radical ‘Wise users” who claim public lands within their 
county as private property, the Gila National Forest is one of the most intensively grazed forests 
in the nation, with a custom and culture of letting ranchers run the show. Year round grazing, 
coupled with slack management on the part of the agency, has fostered a good-old-boy 
management system controlled by the economic interests of the grazing permittees. 

... we must finally choose either to continue to re-define the parameters of Wilderness 
to fit a degrading landscape, or to preserve and restore the integrity of the ecosystem for future 
generations. 

(9) On the Diamond Bar, the Forest Service has eaten itself into a corner, so to speak, and 
now it must choose to either succumb to ranching industry pressure and convert wilderness lands 
to stockyards with the construction of artificial waters, or to significantly reduce cattle numbers. 

(10) A Draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) released late last year contained 


plans for twenty new tank developments. The Forest has announced that the final EIS, due to be 
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released in early 1995, will authorize construction of fourteen tanks. While the agency insists 
that the tanks will “protect the resource”, decisions continue to accommodate the “permittee’s 
need” to run 800 head of cattle so that he can pay the bank. 

(11) The Decision should be based on both the intent and direction of the 1964 
Wilderness Act and in the best interest of the American Public. The Wilderness Act allows 
grazing to continue “in areas where it was established prior to wilderness designation.” It states 
clearly that the intent is not to “expand grazing.” Gila Watch’s lawsuit is based on simple 
reasoning: that in uplands where artificial waters are necessary to sustain cattle as they are 
removed from riparian areas, grazing - other than ephemeral grazing or cattle drifting through - 
cannot have been previously established. 

(12) The Wilderness Act also states that new ‘structures or improvements’ for grazing 
may be built only “when necessary to protect the Wilderness value” and that “in resolving 
conflicts in resource use, wilderness value will dominate.” Upland stock tanks may allow cattle 
to be herded away from riparian areas, and thus offer some protection for the riparian resource, 
but each tank has a significant and deleterious effect in the area in which it is constructed. 

(13) Earthen tanks are huge structures, some holding over four acre-feet of water - 
enough to fill 32 Olympic size swimming pools. They impound water headed for streams below, 
evaporating much of it from their open, unshaded surface; they invite intensive grazing in fragile, 
upland ecosystems that are ill-suited for heavy grazing and they disrupt wildlife habitat and 
migration patterns. 

(14) Cattle congregate around water, and each tank is soon surrounded by a barren 
‘sacrifice area’ pounded to dust under their hooves, prone to erosion, ‘silting up the tank which 


must then be dredged with heavy equipment. Tanks on mesa tops need ‘wing ditches’, long 
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furrows cut into the soil to divert rainwater into the tank. Many tanks in the porous soils of the 
Gila must be sealed with bentonite, a clay material that must be imported to the site. On one 
Diamond Bar wilderness tank site, a $8,200 vinyl liner was recommended. 

(15) The Forest Service’s rationale that these tanks would “protect the resource” is an 
insult to the intelligence of the American public for whom these lands are theoretically managed. 
The tanks are to accommodate cattle at the expense of the ecosystem, a purpose which, Gila 
Watch asserts, “not only violates the Wilderness Act, but undermines its goals.” 

(16) As for the interests of the American public - most Americans don’t know their 
wilderness lands are grazed. Most are incredulous and indignant when they discover that they 
are. They feel betrayed: “Wait a minute. That’s wilderness! That’s the one tiny portion of land 
the government was supposed to keep undeveloped. I want it there for my children to enjoy. I 
need that toehold in the natural world . . . that link with the past and the future... .” 

(17) When people hear that bulldozers are about to be unleashed in the nation’s first 
wilderness, their reaction is simple: “They can’t do it!” 

(18) But they have done it. Two of the fifteen tanks authorized in a 1984 Decision were 
constructed in the heart of the Aldo Leopold Wilderness before a moratorium was put into effect. 
Ironically, both those tanks are in an area that will soon be permanently closed to grazing. But 
the Forest Service is undaunted. The number of tanks has been whittled down from thirty-seven 
to fourteen under unrelenting pressure from Gila Watch, but the specter of tanks still looms on 
the horizon. 


by: Susan Schock 
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TECHNICAL WRITERS TRANSITION: INFORMATION 


TECHNOLOGY TRANSFORMATION 
Alphonso Dinson 


Introduction 

Like so many other young professions, Technical Writers are struggling with an identity 
crises. According to Walkowski (1991), most technical professionals will agree that Technical 
Writers play a significant role in Engineering and Information Technology. These same 
professionals will struggle with describing the functions that a Technical Writer performs. Some 
Engineers and Information Technology professionals describe the technical writing role as 
simply writing, others will describe the role as providing written technical clarity to the products 
function. Regardless of which description is used, they all differ and have a diminished over-all 
perceived value to the technical team. In reality, Technical Writers often have a strong technical 
background with a wealth of experiences. Technical Writers professionals are often well versed 
in multiple technologies and have a deep understanding of the methodologies and processes used 
to execute a technical project. 

It is almost impossible to write an operating procedure for a large software application or 
describe hardware systems without understanding the technology. Technical Writers perform 
these functions on a day-to-day bases by obtaining a clear understanding of the technology (Lee 
and Mehlenbacher, 2000). It is not often that members of a technical team are willing to standup 
and give testimony about great technical writing. On rare occasions when testimonies are given, 
they are often accompanied with glaring praise for other members of the team. Engineers and IT 
professionals often complete complicated high visibility systems and go on to receive 


promotions and other benefits for their great service. Technical Writers seem to fade into the 
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shadows of the next technical writing assignment. This process is often repeated over and over 
again with very little change. Very little career focus is given to Technical Writers or 
acknowledgement of their skills and contributions. The challenge is finding a method that will 
address the primary issues facing technical writers. This research discusses the primary issues 
facing Technical Writers and suggests a method that will allow them to become equal to their 


technical peers. 


Current State of the Technical Writing Profession 

The state of technical writing is on an upward track. Since its introduction, it has steadily 
grown with increasing exposure with various technical organizations. It would be unfair to say 
that technical writing did not have major obstacles in the beginning nor would it be fair to say 
that their major challenges are behind them. What is fair to say is that, like so many other young 
aggressive professions, technical writing is surviving. Surviving describe the constant struggle 
of this professional and tells the story of dedicated and committed to the goal of quality to their 
professional peers. Like so many other technical professionals, the survival and the future of 
technical writing must be base on three components, people, process, and technology. Without a 
strong alignment between these components, technical writing as a profession may remain in its 
current state. 

According to Poe (2002), many of the people in the technical writing profession come 
from a diverse writing and professional background. This diversity allows them to fit into 
multiple technical environments. Twenty years ago students could finish college and hope to 
work for several years and retire. Today only a few Technical Writers are willing to stay with 


the same organization for any length of time. Most Technical Writers as well as other 
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professionals change jobs several times during their career. As part of this new trend, many 
Technical Writers are applying for consulting or freelance roles. These new roles provide 
Technical Writers the benefits of freedom to work on divers projects, a choice of assignments 
and environments, and lucrative compensation. While the consulting and freelance roles perform 
almost the same work as a Technical Writer employed by an organization, they carry an 
additional skill burden. According to Cohen (1985), there are seven skilled areas needed to be an 
outstanding consultant. Technical writing consultants must have an acceptable bedside manner, 
an ability to diagnose problems, and an ability to find solutions. In addition they must possess 
technical expertise and knowledge, communication skills, marketing and selling skills, and 
management skills. Figure | lists the seven skilled areas of technical writing consultants. These 
skill areas must be mastered in order to ensure success as a consultant or freelance Technical 


Writer. 


Seven Skill Areas of Technical Writing Consultants 
Bedside manner 
The ability to diagnose problems 
The ability to find solutions 
Technical expertise and knowledge 


Communications skills 


Marketing and selling ability 


Management skills 


Figure 1. Seven Skill Areas of Technical Writing Consultant 
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Many technical writing consultants are also looking at other opportunities to increase 
their income. These opportunities include freelance writing, speaking engagements, and training 
engagements. The lucrative financial gains that can be obtained from these opportunities attract 
many existing Technical Writers as well as other professionals seeking addition income. 

Technical Writers who are willing to remain as employees of an organization, often find 
their role frustrating. Some of the frustration is based on the lack of processes that interface with 
other technical professionals. Another point of frustration for this group is the lack of career 
growth opportunities. Unlike their consultant peers, these professions have limited choices in 
their work assignments or environments. They must focus on being as productive as possible. In 
some environments, career growth for Technical Writers is almost non-existent. Once they reach 
the Senior Technical Writer position, many Technical Writers career growth stops. Some 
Technical Writers attempts to move to other areas of the organization but with only limited 
success is achieved. 

According to Boiarsky and Dobberstein (1998), the process component of technical 
writing is a significant element driving the success of technical writing. This component 
specifically addresses the work that is performed. Two of the most important processes are 
diagnosing problems and finding solutions. Each of these processes involves skills and expertise 
that determines the success of the Technical Writer. Lee and Mehlenbacher (2000) reported in 
their research that processes used to work with Subject Matter Experts (SME) is a major 
contributor of success. Hart (2000) suggests that personal contact with a SME is crucial in 
opening the channels of communications. Without clearly defined processes, Technical Writers 


will struggle to accomplish value added results. 
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According to Scholz (1994), Technical Writers need to be “quick studies”. Because of 
the need to deliver documents quickly, Technical Writers must have a well-defined process for 
coming up to speed on new projects. This process provides confidence to the project manager 
that the Technical Writers knows how to do the work. Many of the processes Technical Writers 
use are the product of academic curriculums. Others are developed from academic curriculums 
to support specific industries or modified to fit specific organizations. The academic curriculum 
processes provide a foundation for other process development efforts. 

Technology has been extremely kind to the profession of technical writing. Tools such as 
word processors, spreadsheets, desktop publishers, Internet search engines, and others have 
paved a smooth path of growth for technical writers performance. Technology used by 
Technical Writers has provided improvements in efficiency, accuracy, and quality. Each of the 
improvements has been met with some level of resistance. This resistance has challenged the 
core existence of the technical writing profession. 

With word processing efficiencies, the concern was focused on the need for Technical 
Writers. Word processing technology made writing and editing so easy that almost any one 
could perform the functions. Some organizations started to question the need for Technical 
Writers. Improvements in print quality and desktop publishing software raised the question of 
comparative quality. With this quality improvement, some professionals questioned the ability 
of Technical Writers to add value. Technical Writers provide a service for delivering content 
that describes the functionality of a system or the procedure of an operation. No matter how 


efficient the technology, the writing process requires human though and understanding. 
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Issues Facing Technical Writers 

According to Lee and Mehlenbacher (2000), establishing respect, appreciation, and 
professionalism for technical writers in the field of Engineering and IT is becoming a priority. 
Organizations have seen the dark side of developing complex systems without technical writing 
talent and have pledged not to return to the darkness. Without technical writing talent, many 
system development efforts have been marginally successful and often disastrous in delivering 
technical documentation. Several researchers have identified the primary issues facing the 
technical writing profession. The majority of the researchers agree that the primary issues are 
the lack of enforced standards, the lack of educational and competency requirements, and the 
lack of a technical career path (Poe, 2002; Lee and Mehlenbacher, 2000; Boiarsky and 
Dobberstein, 1998; Carliner, 2001; Carliner, 2002). 

Several techniques have emerged to help Technical Writers accomplish their business 
results. Achieving these results have been based on several factors ranging from leading edge 
techniques to basic writing tools. Technical Writers switching from one organization to another 
often find it difficult to adjust to new organizations because of the lack of standard tools. This 
issue is often frustrating and highly unproductive. Professional technical associations have 
attempted to address the process issues but have only been marginally successful. 

Technical Writers have suffered the same issues with education and career experiences as 
other technical professionals. Based on the attractiveness of the financial rewards of technical 
writers, many unqualified individuals have entered the market (Poe, 2002). These unqualified 
candidates subtract from the creditability of the profession and present a credibility issue for the 
profession. Some hiring organizations are starting to identify some basic competences in 


education and experiences. Others are introducing writing test to validate writing skills. These 
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competences help to reduce the potential of unqualified individuals from entering the profession 
and protect the credibility of qualified Technical Writers. 

One of the primary issues facing Technical Writers is the lack of a clear career path. 
Technical Writers have the potential of playing several roles within a technical organization. 
These professionals can easily transition to a role as a System Requirements Analyst or Business 
Analyst. The roles are a natural extension to the knowledge and skill sets of many Technical 
Writers. The only significant challenge is a lateral role assignment. Senior Technical Writers 
may have difficulties assuming a Senior Analyst role but can easily assume a mid-level analyst 
role and grow into an advanced role. Some technical organizations are starting to document and 
define a career transition process for Technical Writers (Carliner, 2001). In rare occasions, the 


career transition includes a role outside of technical writing. 


Education and Competency Requirements 

According to Jones, et al. (1987), technical writing requires not only specific application 
of rhetorical skills, and knowledge of a wide range of computer systems (both hardware and 
software) but equally important it requires procedural knowledge. Since few academic 
institutions offer consistent procedural skills, many technical writers are not equipped for 
success. The only other option is to obtain the knowledge during the practice. Acquiring this 
type of knowledge under the stress of delivery is extremely difficult. Technical writing 
professionals need to be thoroughly prepared prior to entering the profession. 

Flowers (1985) state that students aspiring to become Technical Writers need to learn the 
procedural skills and strategies for composing. In addition, they need to learn the procedural 


skills and strategies of engaging in problem solving to learn new software programs and 
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hardware. Acquiring great writing skills is not enough to make a Technical Writer successful. 
These professionals need to be prepared for the task both with rhetorical skills and technical 
investigative skills. Most academic institutions do a great job delivering rhetorical skills but fail 
miserably in delivering technical investigative skills. Since investigative skills require a great 
deal of practice, both students and institutions have difficulty justifying the level of commitment. 
As aresult, the Technical Writer is left with one course of action; learn investigative skills while 
under the pressure of delivery. 

Most of the books and articles that discuss technical writing/communications fall into one 
of two categories: a focus on the convention of the genre and a focus on managing a document 
project (Boiarsk and Dobberstein, 1998). In a class room setting students are presented with 
problems that the instructors knows the answer and because of the time constant of the class, the 
solution is often given by the end of the class. This action robes the student of the learning 
process and places limits on the student’s ability to understand their profession. The ideal 
solution is to allow the student to assume responsibility for solving the problems on his or her 
own. This allows the student to better prepare for the challenges in the field. In this model, the 
instructor performs the role of a coach, directing and steering students to the right solution. The 
primary objective of a technical writer/communicator is to learn how to learn and assume 
responsibility for their own learning (Boiarsk and Dobberstein, 1998). 

According to Carliner (1997), technical communication competencies are critical to the 
survival of the technical writing professional. Survival may often require collecting data to 
provide evidence of the value and service technical writers/communicators deliver. This area of 
study offers huge potential benefits of understanding many of the detail elements of technical 


writing. Data collection may also provide information related to how some technical 
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communications may be ineffective in their jobs. In any case, technical communicators 
competencies provides an improved understanding of the effectiveness and value that is added to 
the client. 

In the academic community, many believe that technical communication is an 
interdisciplinary field, drawing on work in composition, rhetoric, cognitive psychology, 
computer science, linguistics, graphic design and other disciplines (Flower, 1980), Lay, 
Wahlstrom, Selfe, and Selzer, 2000). In reality, project teams focus on an entirely different set 
of competencies when hiring Technical Writers. Many job advertisements for Technical Writers 
focus on production tools and efficiencies of tool usage (Carliner, 2001). This may have made 
sense during the transition when writers were moving from traditional typesetting to word 
processing. It even may have made sense when the transition continued to desktop publishing 
and online help. Modern tools are similar enough that it is easy to move from one tool to the 
next with minimum decreases in efficiency. 

Carliner (2001) states that as long as technical communication focus on lower level skills, 
the client will only hire for editorial and production work. Colleges and Universities have 
shifted their focus away from tools to support more of a technical designer skill set. Technical 
information design is a cultural shift for the technical communication community. This cultural 
shift involves transforming the profession of technical communication and addressing many of 
the issues facing Technical Writing. Figure 2 lists the items that are involved in the technical 


communication cultural shift. 
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Technical Communicators Culture Shift 


« A broader range of thinking in practice, which goes 
beyond editorial and visual design issues, and moves 
into issues of human performance, the social impact of 
communication, and the business impact of 
communication. 


« Recognition of the contribution of other disciplines such 
as graphic design, information science, and instructional 
design. 


- A separation of design, development, production, and 
management activities, resulting in a new career path for 
technical communicators. 


- A reconsideration of the role of tools in our work from a 
primary to a supporting role. 


« The cultural shift to information design represents the 
practical realization of the interdisciplinary nature of 
technical communication. 


Figure 2. Cultural Shift in Technical Communication 


The educational and competency requirements for technical communication practitioners 
are changing. These changes are fueled by changes in Information Technology, the client’s 
requirements, and the technical communication profession. Academic institutions are beginning 
to focus on problem solving curriculums to help prepare aspiring technical writers/ 
communicators. Practitioners and clients are examining the effectiveness of the delivery to help 
identify the value of the profession. Technical writing/communications as a profession is 
moving forward very quickly and this movement includes a transition to resolve the issues of the 


profession. 
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Process and Performance Standards 

According to Chaneski (1998), writing can be either a dreaded burden, or just another 
task to be completed if planned properly. The objective of most organizations is to treat each 
writing assignment just like another task. Proper planning along with proven processes allows 
Technical Writers to achieve successful performance. The planning and process elements are 
critical because they provide the framework for achieving value added results. In order to meet 
the needs of the client, the finished product must meet four key elements, clear and concise, 
complete, objective, and coherent. Figure 3 shows the framework and relationship to the key 
elements of the system development phases. All four key elements are applied to each of the 


system development phases as the project team makes progress on the project. 


Analysis Requirements Design Develop Test Implement 


Figure 3. Four Key Elements of Technical Writing and the System Development Phases 


According to Frame (1995), planning is a major factor in identifying the cost, schedule, 


and quality of a project assignment. The planning elements in this framework are identical to the 
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system development phases used by IT and Engineering professionals. These phases are 
normally represented as analysis, requirements, design, development, testing, and 
implementation. By using the same planning phases as the client, the project team can achieve a 
common language with all members of the team. Kerzner (2001) states that common language is 
a key factor in Organizational Project Management Maturity. Common language also represents 
one of the major elements of team success. 

The processes used to collect information and produce results is key to the success of a 
Technical Writer. McGee (2000) states that to achieve positive results, a Technical Writer 
typically uses several techniques. The most common communications techniques are cross- 
functional team meetings, document reviewers, individual face-to-face meetings, telephone, and 
e-mail. McGee’s (2000) research of effective communication channels indicate that a very high 
percentage of Technical Writer use face-to-face (both cross-functional and individual) meetings 
at the beginning of a project. This is significant because the initial phases of a project consist of 
the analysis, requirements, and design phases, which are critical to defining the scope and cost of 
a project. According to Kerzner (2001), successful completion of these phases of a project 
reduces the risk of project failure. 

According to Carliner (1997), very little has been done to assess the value of technical 
writing service to an employer. In the ‘70s and ‘80s several approaches to assessing quality and 
demonstrating value existed but were limited to counting comments on drafts, assessing 
conformance to requirements, and lists of associated characteristics. All of these approaches 
were limited and provided very little transferable information. According to Lay (1995) and 
Barnum (1993), the one gem of information obtained from these early attempts was that 


Technical Writers cannot attribute the quality and value of technical documentation to one 
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contributor (such as the writer or editor), but rather to the entire team that developed the 
communication product. Carliner’s (1997) framework for evaluating technical communication 
performance is based on Kirkpatrick’s (1994) training performance evaluation model. While 
several models are focused on assessing the results of delivering a product to a client, Carliner 
framework focuses on providing a tool that examines, the technical writer, the client, and the 
product. 

Technical Writer Career Model 

As the processes and educational components of technical writing mature so should the 
career options. Very little effort has been placed on defining an organizational career model for 
Technical Writers. The general consensus seems to be that Technical Writers will move on to 
another organization or change their career. This research area is almost void of any 
freestanding research and is only mentioned casually in other related research areas. To address 
this issue two career paths must exist, a technical career path, and a managerial career path. Both 
paths are needed to achieve the career balance and alignment with other technical organizational 


career paths. 


Technical Writer Career Path 

A Technical Writer career path model must enable entry-level career development and 
nurture careers of experienced writers. This model is the foundation for attracting individuals to 
the profession and encourages experienced professionals to stay in the professional folds. Figure 
4 shows the logical five career progressions for technical writers. These five career progressions 


consist of an Associate Technical Writer position, a Technical Writer position, a Senior 
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Technical Writer position, a Technical Writer Specialists position, and a Chief Technical Writer 
position. 

An Associate Technical Writer position is appropriate for a new graduate or Technical 
Writer with less than two years of experience. During the two year Associate Technical writer 
role assignment, an experienced Technical Writer must mentor the Associate Technical Writer. 
The mentorship focuses on the techniques and processes of technical writing as well as the 
organizational unique items. A detail feedback process is required for the Associate Technical 
Writer and the mentor. This feedback process allows measurable improvements and ensures 
positive end results. In the event that an Associate Technical Writer cannot meet expectations, 


the feedback process provides documentation to justify the actions that may result. 


Technical Career Path 


» Associate Technical Writer 
» Technical Writer 


« Senior Technical Writer 
« Technical Writer Specialist 
« Chief Technical Writer 


Figure 4. Career Path for Technical Writers 


The Technical Writer role is the next logical progressive step in the technical career 
model. This role represents Technical Writers who have proven their writing skills and 
understanding of the processes. Individuals assigned the technical writer role must be assigned 
tasks that become progressively more difficult. A mentor must be assigned to individuals in 
these roles to provide guidance and support. The primary objective of the role is to grow strong, 
independent Technical Writers who can perform a variety of technology roles. By demonstrating 


proficiency in collecting and developing ideas into useful functional material, a Technical Writer 
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also demonstrates many of the skills required of a technical analyst. In order to be promoted 
from this role, the Technical Writer must be able to work independently on any writing 
assignment or junior technical analyst role. 

A Senior Technical Writer is a technical communicator who is capable of working 
independently on any writing assignment. These individuals are also capable of successfully 
completing the most difficult writing task. Hill (1989) recommends that individuals in this type 
of role demonstrate responsibility and flexibility. They must also become familiar with the 
newest technology for communication functions and deliver timely and accurate results. Senior 
Technical Writers are also responsible for mentoring Associate Technical Writers, and Technical 
Writers. A mentoring assignment to junior writers makes the Senior Technical Writer 
responsible for providing guidance and support. Part of the maturity and growth strategy for a 
Senior Technical Writer includes preparation for a role that involves team accountability and 
leadership. 

The first level of leadership in a technical writing career path is the Technical Writers 
Specialist. This role requires ten or more years of experience with demonstrated progressive 
levels of responsibility and project complexity. Individuals assigned this role are required to 
lead small groups of Technical Writers. Technical Writing Specialists must have a mastery of 
the writing process. Educational credentials are also a requirement for the role to validate the 
importance of the role. This role is also responsible for mentoring and coaching all junior roles 
and ensuring consistent performance. Part of the career development for this role requires giving 
symposia and lectures (Grove, Lundgren, and Hays, 1992). In addition, a Technical Writer 


Specialist must seek presentation and publication opportunities. Both of these activities 
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demonstrate the talents of the Technical Writer Specialist and provide a platform for career 
growth both internal and external to the organization. 

The top Technical Writer within the organization carries the title of Chief Technical 
Writer. This position is focused on both the leadership and technical components of writing. 
Individual in this role must have at least twelve years of progressive experience that includes 
diverse technical leadership experience. In addition to the experience, Chief Technical Writers 
must hold a Masters degree or Doctoral degree in a writing discipline. This role requires 
significant industry publications and significant experience in process standards for technical 
writing. 

Managerial Career Path 

A managerial career path model enables entry-level management career development as 
well as mature management practices. This model is the foundation for executive level technical 
writing management. Figure 5 lists the logical three career progressions for technical writing 
management. These three career role progressions consist of a Technical Writer Project 


Manager role, a Technical Writer Manager role, and a Director of Technical Writing role. 


Managerial Career Path 


- Technical Writer Project Manager 


- Technical Writer Manager 
- Director of Technical Writing 


Figure 5. Career Path for Technical Writing Management 


The lower level managerial role of technical writing must be made equivalent to a 


traditional technical project management role. Individuals in the Technical Writer Project 
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Mangers role must have at least five years of technical writing experience and some level of 
managerial training. From a technical writing organizational standpoint, the role is equivalent to 
a Technical Writer Specialists role with the exception that it is focused only on managing large 
project or deliverables. Technical Writer Project Managers are totally responsible for managing 
the staff and delegating responsibility of the technical deliverables. This role is accountable for 
all aspects of the project and the relationships with other technical managers. According to Lee 
and Mehlenbacher (2000), technical writing management must be capable of conveying the 
importance of documentation to the organization at large. The role also requires that the 
individuals have the capability to work independent of other technical managers. 

The Technical Writer Manager role is focused on the organizational elements of the 
writing staff. This role requires at least seven years of technical writing environment experience. 
At least four of the years of experience must be based on technical writing and at least three 
years must be based on Project Management experience. The Manager of Technical Writing role 
must be equivalent to other technical management roles in the organization, in order to make this 
position credibility. Managers of Technical Writers must meet regularly with manages of other 
divisions (Grove, Lundgren, and Hays, 1992). This ensures inclusion on major projects and 
decision within the organization. Technical Writer Managers must also be responsible for 
leading and mentoring Technical Writer Project Managers. 

A Director of Technical Writing position provides the writing professionals with the 
appropriate level of executive support and leadership. This position must be equivalent to a 
Technical Director position in other technical disciplines of the organization. It requires 
significant writing experience as well as technical management experience. This position can 


function as a good transition role for Technical Writer Managers or Technical Managers who 
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have held an equivalent role outside of technical writing. One of the responsibilities of this 
position requires that the Director of Technical Writing meet regularly with other Directors to 
discuss strategic opportunities and how to work towards a common goal (Grove, Lundgren, and 
Hays, 1992). These meetings provide an opportunity for both sides to focus on changing the way 


an organization’s culture treats certain types of professionals. 


Information Technology Transformation 

Technical writing Information Technology Transformation is a layered approach to 
transforming an organization. This layered approach consists of three consecutive steps, 
education and competency requirements, process and performance standards, and technical 
career path. All three steps are geared towards delivering maximum effectiveness to the 
Technical Writing professional. Figure six shows the three layers and how they are assembled to 


build a pyramid of success. 


echnical Writer 
Career Path 


Career 
Focus 


Process and 
Standards Performance 
pecus Standards 


Process > 


Education and 
Education —)) 


waite Competency 


Technical Writers 
Transition Model 


Figure 6. Three Steps in the Information Technology Transformation of Technical Writers 
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The first step in the transition is to establish the educational and competency 
requirements. In this step, the goal is to clearly prepare the Technical Writer to assume the role 
of a thinking partner not just a writer. Student Technical Writers must be prepared to leave 
academic institutions with all of the rhetorical skills needed to perform the required work. This 
includes leaving academic institutions with the investigative skills to problem solve before 
entering the profession. All of these writing skills will help prepare the Technical Writers for the 
challenges they will face in their professional careers. 

The next step in the transition is to define processes and performance standards across the 
technical writing industry. These processes must align with the existing technical processes 
supporting Information Technology and Engineering. The processes also require flexibility to 
allow changes without impacting the overall objective. In this part of the transition, the focus is 
on the team. Once an organization has established these processes, members of the team must 
start speaking the same process language and following the same processes. 

The final step in the transition involves deployment of the technical career path. After 
investing in the other steps, it becomes dysfunctional to not deploy a career growth model. The 
career growth model allows Technical Writers to view themselves as a valuable asset on the 
technical team and within the organization. It also provides a method for Technical 
writers/communicators to transition to other technology roles. 

These three combined steps define the foundation for the transition. Deploying the 
complete model increases the satisfaction level of the technical writing staff and produces a more 
productive technology teams. All three steps combined forms an organizational culture that 
supports and nurtures the technical writing profession. Figure 6 shows the three steps in the 


transformation process. 
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Concluding Remarks 

Technical writing has progressed significantly over the past two decades. This 
progression has enabled Technical Writers to keep pace with their technology partners in some 
areas but fall behind in others. The challenge confronting the technical writing profession is few 
in number but substantial in impact to the practice and careers of these professionals. Technical 
Writing Information Technology Transformation provides a model for making a smooth 
successful transition. Technical writing as a career will achieve significant growth under the 
defined transition parameters of tool standards, education and competency requirements, and 
technical career paths. These parameters will help stabilize the profession by providing tool 
standards that are used across the industry and help stabilize the profession by aligning technical 
writing roles to other technical roles. Engineering and IT organizations will benefit by having 
standards and educational requirements to measure performance. Technical Writers will benefit 


by having a clearly defined career path and acceptance within their technical organizations. 
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TURNING SCIENCE STUDENTS INTO SCIENCE WRITERS: 
BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN TECHNICAL WRITING 


AND POPULAR SCIENCE WRITING 
Carl Smeller 


As my title suggests, I am going to talk today about an approach to teaching writing for 
science students that engages both the modes of technical writing and science writing, or what is 
sometimes termed science journalism. Since my thinking on this matter grew out of the 
exigency of designing and teaching a new course within my institution’s actively evolving 
writing curriculum, I’m going to begin my remarks in an autobiographical / narrative mode in 
order to give you a sense of the particular pedagogical problems I was trying to solve and how I 
arrived at this approach as a solution. The approach I’m going to outline today grew out of the 
need to serve a distinct purpose for a certain student population, but hopefully I'll be able to 
suggest how it could be applied or employed in other institutional settings. 

First, the nature of the institution in which I teach bears mention because I designed the 
course within a specific curricular context to serve our particular, and somewhat unusual, student 
demographic. I teach at Texas Wesleyan University in Forth Worth, which is an unusual type of 
institution, so I hope that you will indulge me in listening to a little institutional history. Texas 
Wesleyan began in the 1890s as a fairly standard small, church-affiliated, liberal arts college, and 
remained that way into the 1960s. In the sixties and seventies, however, a number of shifts 
began to happen to the college’s mission and student body. For one, the denominational 
affiliation became more attenuated than it had in the past as the need for a dedicated institution to 
train future Methodist clergy and religious educators declined. As this relationship slackened, 


the Church’s financial support for the college also declined, and the college was impelled to seek 
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other sources of students and revenue. At the same time that the college was becoming more 
secularized, it, like other formerly segregated private schools in Texas, began admitting larger 
numbers of black and Latino students, a trend that has continued to grow over the past two 
decades. Since the college needed more income to stay afloat, it also gradually began to increase 
the overall size of its undergraduate student body, and to add various graduate and professional 
programs. Meanwhile, the size of the school’s physical plant did not keep pace with the growth 
in enrollment—for instance, we still have dormitory space for about 300 students, the same as 
we did in 1965. 

Thus, over the past quarter century Texas Wesleyan has gone from being a traditional 
small, largely residential, liberal arts college with a predominately white, middle-class, 
Methodist, undergraduate student body of about 750, to being a much more diverse, more 
working-class, commuter school, with a graduate and professional student population of about 
1000, and an undergraduate enrollment around 2000—about one-third of whom are non-white, a 
significant number of whom are first-generation college students, and whose average age is 27. 
In other words, though we are still essentially a small college in size, our student demographic 
mix is much more like that of a typical state university than it is like those of other private liberal 
arts colleges. Thus, I hope that the curricular ideas I’m going to talk about will have some 
relevance to those of you at various sorts of schools. 

Now, I have not just been trying to get in a plug for my employer, but rather to set a 
context for explaining who are students are and what they need from a writing class. Allow me 
to say a little more, also, about our writing curriculum. In addition to freshman comp and 
sophomore lit surveys, we have for several years required all students across the university to 


take a junior-level advanced composition class—partly because we accept a large number of 
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junior college transfer students and we want to make sure that they get the kind of intensive 
writing instruction that we think they should have, and partly because we want to ensure as much 
as possible that our graduates are prepared with the kinds of communication skills that are 
needed in today’s job market. Because of that practical, vocational thrust, this advanced comp 
class attempts to move students from doing academic sorts of writing (which we focus on in 
freshman comp) to doing kinds of writing that they are likely to encounter in their post-college 
careers. Still, this course has remained until recently an “English” class, taught by our generalist 
English faculty. (My specialty, for instance, is American lit, not rhet/comp.) In the past few 
years, however, our colleagues in other departments have been asking for advanced writing 
courses that are more disciplinarily focused in order to better serve the needs of students in their 
majors. As a result, last year we began to develop a curriculum with several different “flavors” 
of advanced comp—in other words, courses catering to the more specific needs of students in 
broadly construed disciplinary areas: workplace, fine arts, humanities, social sciences, and the 
Writing in the Sciences class that I’m about to describe. 

In designing our new Writing in the Sciences course, I spent a fair amount of time 
consulting with our science faculty, trying to get a sense of what they thought their students 
needed to do better. This fell mainly along the lines of improving their abilities to write the kind 
of technical prose they would need to use in reporting on their senior-level guided research 
projects. (Basically, they need to learn how to write a scientific article.) Thus I built into the 
course assignments on writing technical descriptions, “methods and materials” sections, and 
abstracts. I also intended to indulge my own interest in the rhetoric of popular science writing by 
getting the students to read various examples of contemporary popular science writing and to try 


their hand at it. In a sense, this would be the more essayistic or “Englishy” side of the course. 
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Although I had not envisioned this when I volunteered to teach the class, these two 
initially disparate motivations—to serve the needs of our students and their major professors, to 
have a little fun myself—turned out to dovetail in some unexpected ways. In doing a Web 
search on possible models for teaching science writing, I was initially disheartened to find that 
there seemed to be no existing paradigm for doing what I was trying to do. All of the course web 
sites that I could find fell into one of two camps—either technical writing or science journalism. 
The technical writing courses are aimed at students majoring in scientific or technological 
disciplines and designed to produce technical writers for industry or technically literate graduate 
students / future scientists. By contrast, the courses in science writing are aimed at journalism 
students—often graduate journalism students—who would like to work the increasingly 
important and well covered “science beat.” Now, my search certainly did not constitute anything 
like a rigorous, scientific survey of writing instruction in scientific and technical fields. I was 
just looking at what happened to be available on the web last summer. But as far as I could find, 
there seemed to be no point of contact between these two, which struck me as surprising and a 
bit odd, especially given that many of the science reporters featured in Deborah Blum and Mary 
Knudson’s Field Guide for Science Writers (one of the texts I used for the class) had begun their 
careers as scientists and had only later become science writers, despite the fact that they had had 
no formal training in journalism. Given the growing prominence, in both print and electronic 
media (including the web), of reporting on the latest breakthroughs in biotechnology and 
information technology, it seems that we technical writing instructors are missing a more and 
more crowded boat. 

(And here’s where my sketch of Texas Wesleyan pays off:) One feature common to all 


of our advanced comp classes is assignments in resume and application letter writing. We want 
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our students to be able to get jobs after they graduate. Thus in researching the career aspirations 
of our science students, I discovered another interesting if somewhat dispiriting fact. As one 
might expect, many of our biology and chemistry majors are also pre-med; in fact, about half the 
students in the course announced their intention to go to med school. Unfortunately, the med 
school acceptance rate that our students have enjoyed in recent years has not been high. 
Typically, we’ ll have six to ten applicants each year with only two or three winning a place ina 
med school. This means that most of our “pre-med” students are not, in fact, going to become 
physicians. They are going to need to find something else to do with their professional lives. 
And this is this the point at which the specific demographics of Texas Wesleyan and the 
nationwide “gap” (as I have called it) between technical writing and science writing instruction 
coincide: Many college science majors who may not have the academic credentials to gain 
admittance to graduate or professional school would like to continue working in a science- or 
technology-related field. Science writing might be a viable option for some of these students, 
but the situation of science writing courses within journalism programs tends to preclude that the 
science majors will get training in writing for popular audiences. Not only would they be 
unlikely to find their way into such courses, but they might not ever consider that science writing 
is a career that would be open to people with their background. Their science professors would 
certainly prefer that their students know how to write better, but they don’t necessarily want to 
take the time (nor do they have the training) to teach them how to do so. And steering their 
students into journalism rather than into a tech field is probably not a high priority for most 
scientists. 

This presents an opportunity, as well as a challenge, for technical writing courses. An 


expanding market for both technical and popular scientific writing exists. A student with 
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training in both scientific thinking and in expository writing would obviously be better 
positioned to take advantage of these openings than would students trained in either one of the 
disciplines alone, yet such cross-training does not yet seem to be much in evidence in higher 
education. Thus I would briefly like to present a way to serve both these interests in one course: 
to teach students to write like scientists for an audience of other scientists, and to write about 
science for an audience of non-scientists. 

The technical writing part of this formulation is fairly straightforward, so I will not 
belabor it. The field is well established, and numerous textbooks exist for teaching this kind of 
writing. In my case, I chose three “straight tech” assignments: a mechanism description that 
required some research into standard science source materials, a process narrative assignment 
requiring students to rewrite a set of instructions for a lab experiment as the “methods and 
materials” section of a scientific article, and an abstracting assignment requiring students to read 
published research articles from which the abstracts had been removed and then to write their 
own abstracts of the articles. The first of these came straight out of Professional and Technical 
Writing Strategies: Communicating in Technology and Science by Judith VanAlstyne and 
Merrill D. Tritt. The other two I adapted from chapters in Jan A. Pechenik’s Short Guide to 
Writing about Biology, the main textbook for our class, along with copious assistance from my 
colleagues in our biology, chemistry, and computer science departments. These assignments not 
only give the students practice in writing the kinds of texts that will be expected of them as part 
of their senior research projects, but also get them thinking self-consciously about the rhetorical 
strategies habitually employed in such writing. Thus these assignments provide students a means 
for beginning to fit themselves into the discourse communities of the professions of which they 


aspire to become a part. In so doing, they foreground consideration of audience (scientists 
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expect things to be written a certain way), which leads into the innovative part of this 
approach—getting the students to understand science as it is written in the language of scientists 
and then to translate it into plain English for a popular audience. 

The second part of the course devoted to making this transition consists of a sequence of 
three assignments that build on one another: a review of literature, a science news article, and a 
science feature article. The review of literature is the crucial link because it asks students to read 
and synthesize current research on a topic of their choice. After reading examples of review 
articles, I had the students choose a topic, find several current research articles related to that 
topic, and write a review of the topic based on those articles. This differed from lit review 
articles written by actual scientists in several respects: Unlike most lit review writers, the 
students are not experts in the fields they are surveying. Moreover, this assignment required 
only a limited number of research articles to be surveyed and thus made no attempts at the kind 
of comprehensive coverage of the topic that actual lit reviews aspire to. Finally, since the 
students are not experts on their respective topics, they are unqualified to make the kind of 
evaluative judgments of the research they are reviewing that actual reviewers routinely make. 
The things they do learn, however, include an appreciation of how the rhetorical strategies 
employed in review writing (such as greater poetic license) differ from those of research article 
writing. Thus they begin to get a sense of the different rhetorical modes deployed by scientists 
when writing to one another, which leads (hopefully) to and understanding of how to cross the 
great divide of communicating with a non-specialist audience. 

The second assignment in this sequence, which I called a science news article, is linked 
to the lit review in that I asked the students to take the same research articles they used as fodder 


for their lit reviews and to report the findings of those studies for a wider audience. As 
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preparation for this, I had the students read news articles in the “front of the book” in such 
serious journals as Nature and Science, as well as in such popular magazines as Scientific 
American. In some instances the news stories actually reported on research published in its 
original form in the same issue of the journal, so the contrast in genres was easily observable. 
Then, using these models, I had them attempt to translate their lit reviews into news articles for 
the popular press. As you might imagine, the results varied. Some students did a much better 
job in one genre than they did in the other (both possibilities were represented), while others 
failed to really make the distinction, thus producing two pieces that looked a lot alike. In several 
cases, though, the student was able to make the appropriate rhetorical leap and produce pieces of 
writing covering the same subject matter but addressed to two distinct audiences. 

The final assignment in the sequence, a science feature article, takes the process a step 
further by exploring the social implications of the scientific research topic examined in the lit 
review and science news article. Again, we start with published examples as objects of 
rhetorical analysis, then try to apply what has been learned to the new piece. This is a 
collaborative assignment, so the students collectively decide which of the topics already written 
about by members of the class were most amenable to the approach mandated for this 
assignment. These topics included stem cells used in cancer research, environmental estrogens, 
and research into preventing Salmonella infection. Then the students investigate additional 
popular sources in order to sketch in the context in which the scientific research they are 
reporting on is socially meaningful and perhaps controversial. The news reporting on the 
scientific research comprises the core of this longer article, with a significant addition of 
contextual material, as well as pictures or graphics, and necessary restructuring. The assignment 


also included an oral presentation of the same material. 
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One of my intentions in structuring the course this way was to present to the students the 
possibility of using their scientific training in a different manner after graduation than the one 
that most of them had in primary focus when they entered the class. I’d like to be able to report 
that I helped produce a budding science writer, but right now it’s too soon to tell. However, I 
think that I have begun the consideration of how we can begin to bridge the gap between 
instruction in technical writing and science journalism that will help open up career possibilities 


to students who had never considered them. 
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"ARE YOU GONNA WATCH ME AGAIN?": SEEING AND 
SPEAKING COMPETITIVE DISCOURSES OF SEXUALITY IN 
ER 


Sharon L. Bowets and Kate Monteiro 


Previously On ER ... 

ER debuted in fall of 1994 as one of two primetime dramas to feature the workings of a 
modern hospital in the age of the US healthcare crisis. Following in the footsteps of notable 
quality workplace dramas such as Hill Street Blues, St. Elsewhere and China Beach, ER 
ostensibly set out to chronicle the lives of the emergency rooms heroes—the overworked, 
underpaid and under appreciated residents. Through the eyes of these middle players, the 
audience would see the miracles and the failures of modern medicine. ER was to be fast-paced, 
gritty and enervating, just like a real life emergency room. Initially, the program stayed close to 
this formula.[1] Although the private lives of both physicians and nurses figured prominently, it 
was the effects of their often-difficult lives in the hospital which cast its pall on their home lives. 
Within a year, however, the emergence of George Clooney as a breakout star began to shift the 
balance. Though the program has always remained true to its hospital setting; early on the 
private and romantic relationships of the central characters began to overshadow the medical 
storylines. 

Drawing on Clooney's own magnetism, Doug Ross was an inveterate womanizer, running 
not just from commitment but affection. Viewers found his relationship with nurse Carol 
Hathaway (Julianna Margulies) the most compelling aspect of his story arc. Originally 
Hathaway was to have died during the pilot episode, the doctors having failed to revive her from 


a suicide attempt following a failed love affair with Ross. Test audiences found her demise 
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upsetting enough that producers feared it would permanently taint the image of their male 
romantic lead. So Hathaway was saved by the desperate measures of her County Hospital 
colleagues, and the two characters began to rebuild a friendship. Although they were separated 
for most of the shows first 4 years, the pairing quickly became the most popular on the program, 
and the center of much of its advertising and publicity. The story of this heterosexual couple's 
journey back to romantic pairing, their eventual split (when Clooney refused to renew his 
contract) and their reunion (when Margulies left the program as well at the end of the show's 
sixth season) proved to be ratings gold.[2] 

At the end of its sixth season the program faced an important dilemma. With the loss of 
both Clooney and Margulies, the text had lost its romantic leads. The archetypal romance had 
been completed in marriage—or in modern fashion, Hathaway's move with the couple's toddler 
twins to live with Ross. The center was gone, the romance complete, and the television narrative 
left to carry on. But how? 

One would expect the second leads to step in and fill the void created by the loss of 
Hathaway and Ross. But the ER text—in part because of its original construction as a medical 
drama and in part because of the early departure of another actor, Sherry Stringfield—had no 
second romantic leads. Instead, the text now falls primarily to two characters whose relationship 
had always been more sibling rivalry than anything resembling a possible romantic pairing— 
Mark Greene (AnthonyEdwards) and Kerry Weaver (Laura Innes). 

Early in the series' run, Greene's marriage falls apart and he loses custody of his young 
daughter because of his dedication to his profession. Greene's ambivalent relationship to 
leadership and authority marks his character as the program's good-guy everyman, but through 


the first five seasons he remains in the shadow of best friend, Ross. Several episodes chronicle 
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Greene's efforts to loosen up and be more like commitment-phobic Doug—always ending in 
Greene's reassertion of his own Midwestern stability, honesty and integrity. 

Kerry Weaver is introduced in the second season as a short-term comic foil for Dr. Susan 
Lewis. Actress Sherry Stringfield, however, left the series early in the third season, cutting short 
a developing romance between Lewis and Greene. With the departure of Lewis, Weaver's role 
as the ranking female MD in the Emergency Room becomes more fundamental. By Season 6, 
Weaver has ascended to the role of Chief of Emergency Medicine, bypassing Greene who 
originally hired her. Marked not only by her never-explained limp and crutch but also by her 
abrasiveness, Weaver had been cast throughout as Ross' nemesis and Greene's burden. In season 
six those roles are softened with Ross' departure but are never overcome. Kerry Weaver remains 
a mysterious figure, only her assertiveness and ambition clear. 

Further contrasting their styles and personalities, in several incidents, Weaver uses inside 
political dealing either to advance her career or to protect colleagues. On some of these 
occasions, Mark is an active, if reluctant participant—and his very reluctance marks the 
difference between them most strongly. Her active participation in political dealings, however, 
is not all that sets Weaver apart. From early on, her sexuality is marked as outside the norm. 
While Mark unsuccessfully dates a series of women throughout the years, Kerry's sexuality is 
acknowledged only twice, and in both cases the object of her attentions betrays a predilection for 
the taboo. 

During Weaver's first season, the staff is shocked by the arrival of a distinctly African 
man and Kerry's sudden jump into his arms. Mlungasi appears in only this episode, in fact in 
only one short scene; but he serves as the sole marker of Kerry's sexuality for several seasons. 


His sudden appearance raises the specter of Kerry's mysterious sojourn in Africa. When asked 
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about their relationship, Kerry only adds to the mystery by artfully avoiding the question and 
instead quoting the opening of Isak Dinesen's Out of Africa.[3] Kerry's only other relationship 
lasts four episodes during the middle of season four. Dr. Ellis West (Clancy Brown) is the 
representative of a for-profit company being evaluated to take over management of County's 
emergency services. Weaver is impressed with both the efficiencies of the management 
company and the sympathies of West. The relationship ends, however, when Weaver discovers 
what she perceives to be predatory and unethical behavior by the company. Consequently she 
must expend considerable personal political capital to reverse her recommendation and save 
County's Emergency Services. Thus Weaver's sexual liaison not only compromises her 
judgment but also seriously endangers the survival of the ER itself. 

Throughout the series, Greene and Weaver have been paralleled but not paired. Greene's 
search for a suitable mate serves as a counterpoint and stabilizing force on Ross' womanizing and 
immaturity. Weaver's ambition and social isolation contrasts with Hathaway's heart and 
commitment to remaining a nurse. With the departure of Ross and Hathaway, the text--searching 
for repetition to satisfy the heterosexual romance genre—instead finds a void. 

For the first six seasons, the heterocentric worldview has dictated and been endorsed by 
the logic of ER's narrative. However, with the introduction of the character of Kim Legaspi and 
the exploration of ER Chief Kerry Weaver's evolving sexuality in Season 7, the logic of the text 
is thrown into crisis. Ultimately that logic collapses under the weight of competing and 
incompatible narratives of homo and hetero-sexuality. The heterosexual narrative's spiral into 
incoherence climaxes in an inadvertent recasting of the primal scene, an act which crystallizes 
the viability of the homosexual text and actively begins the deconstruction of the guiding 


heterosexual narrative. 
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Homecoming 

As Season 7 opens, ER is in crisis and the ER itself is in chaos. The season's second 
episode, however, most clearly sets out the terms under which Kerry and Mark's stories will 
unfold. "Sand and Water" opens with a fight between Elizabeth and Mark over the 
inconveniences of essentially living together in his bachelor apartment. Kerry's main storyline of 
the episode involves a stroke victim and her caregiver who with some discomfort reveals herself 
to be the woman's lesbian partner. As the patient takes a turn for the worse, Weaver is about to 
put her on a ventilator when her partner objects. Weaver asks about medical power of attorney, 
which they do not have, and insists that only a family member or a spouse that is recognized by 
the law can forestall the procedure. 

Despite her obvious personal sympathies, Weaver is left with no legal recourse but to 
uphold the letter of the law. As the episode draws to a close, we see Mark showing off a new 
house to Elizabeth and her acceptance of his marriage proposal. Their kiss segues into Kerry's 
methodical intubation of the woman while her partner looks on helplessly. Mark and Elizabeth's 
kiss embodies the Law which Kerry sadly but unquestioningly upholds, and the lesbians remain 
powerless before.[4] 

The power of law to authorize and validate the heterosexual narrative returns in a 
mirrored story a few episodes later. Mark, in an unusual move—perhaps as an effort to avoid 
dealing with the wedding consultant Elizabeth has hired—flies with the med-evac crew to pickup 
and deliver a critically ill patient. Throughout the disaster prone flight, Mark becomes more and 
more invested in the patient's struggle to survive long enough to marry. The story ends with the 
hospital chaplain marrying the couple as Mark and Elizabeth look on. Not only is Mark, as a 


heterosexual, recognized and supported by the Law, but he's also granted the ability to assure his 
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patients' wishes are protected in a way Kerry is denied in the earlier episode.[5] 

Sitting between these to stories about relationships and the Law, the third episode of the 
season introduces Dr. Kimberly Legaspi (Elizabeth Mitchell), a psychiatric attending. The 
episode is especially full of psychiatric cases, but Legaspi and Weaver collaborate on one in 
particular—a man who believes he will spontaneously combust. Their friendly, obviously 
familiar, interaction implies that they've known each other for some time. In their first brief 
scene together, Weaver jokingly asks if Legaspi has come to help out, to add her "extra pair of 
hands." That no nonsense Weaver jokes so easily with anyone, let alone a previously unknown 
character, marks the moment as noteworthy. Their first scene together ends on a held shot of 
Kerry gazing after a departed Kim. Highlighting not only their comfort but also Weaver's 
respect for her skills as a doctor, the scenes invite the audience to do exactly what Kerry's has 
already done—notice Kim.[6] 

Kim's consistent "noticing" of Kerry, however, beginning in her second appearance 
proves to be a continuing motif. Kerry has called Kim in for a psych consult which Kim 
correctly diagnoses as not a psych case at all. In the middle of their clinical discussion, Legaspi 
looks down at Weaver's cleavage—and compliments her blouse. Clearly pleased, Weaver 
touches her neck and her hair in unconscious flirtation. The two work together throughout the 
episode to first find a nursing home bed for their elderly patient and then to hide him from the 
authorities who want to arrest him. Kim solves the problem by breaking the rules and 
appropriating the social security number of a corpse, a move rule-bound Weaver never 
challenges. Instead she says only that she wishes not to hear about Kim's actions. Their 
interaction ends with a stunned Kerry once again gazing after a departed Kim. The last we see of 


Weaver, she's primping before a mirror, preparing to depart for the night. Weaver's application 
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of lipstick suggests that Kerry's going someplace special—specifically to a medical lecture 


where Kim has promised to "save (her) a seat."[7] 


"You Do Know I'm Gay, Right?" 

"Rescue Me," the Thanksgiving episode, closely links the Kerry/Kim and the 
Mark/Elizabeth stories. Here the twin complications of the season's heterosexual plot are 
introduced—Elizabeth's pregnancy and Mark's brain tumor. Scenes of their first symptoms and 
diagnoses are cross cut with scenes of Kim and Kerry having dinner in a fancy and romantic 
restaurant.[8] As the two struggle over who should pay the bill, Kim suggests that they are on a 
date and asks: "You do know I'm gay, right?" Kerry responds with a long, stammering, 
monologue of incomplete sentences and thoughts meant to declare her heterosexuality but ends 
instead with Kerry admitting confusedly, "I guess I never even really considered this."[9] Kim 
and Kerry end their scenes separated by the truth of what's been going on between them. 
Meanwhile, Mark and Elizabeth come together at the end in an embrace of joy over her 
pregnancy, Mark having withheld the truth of his diagnosis in deference to his lover's joy over 
her condition. 

"The Greatest of Gifts" opens chronologically a few weeks after the events of "Rescue 
Me." Kerry, the clueless straight girl, doesn't understand why Kim has been avoiding her until 
Kim is obliged to explain why she cannot be Kerry's friend. Kerry says that she understands, 
though it is clear by her demeanor that she does not. Visibly frustrated and angry, Kim grabs 
Kerry's head and pulls her close for a rough kiss before breaking it off and saying, "That's why I 
can't be your friend, Kerry."[10] 


At this point in the text, Kim is functioning solely as a lesbian signifier—her role, to 
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uphold the heterosexual text by pointing out what it is not, 1.e., homosexual. The Kiss functions 
mainly to remind Kerry of what she does not and is not supposed to want. A tiny tremor of 
disruption shakes this otherwise totally heterosexually recouped kiss when Kerry begins to 
respond sexually, placing her hand along Kim's cheek as if to pull her closer. This action 


prompts Kim to terminate the Kiss and walk away. 


"What's Your Problem, Kerry?" 

The echo of this disruption continues into the next episode, "Rock Paper Scissors," 
during which Kim and Kerry's nascent desire is sublimated into a series of heated professional 
confrontations. Eventually Kerry seeks Kim out, saying that she doesn't want to fight. Instead, 
Kerry admits that "she's been thinking" and as a result she's not sure she wants to go back to 
being "just friendly colleagues." 

The irony that Kerry's decision is brought about by the Kiss—which was supposed to 
terminate things between them—s not lost on Kim. She, however, remains wary and resolute 
until Kerry voices a desire of her own. One that is not engendered as a response to Kim's active 
position. It comes in the form of a simple request from Kerry. "I'd like you to stay."[11] 

The episode ends on this potentiality, contrastingly strongly to the unhesitating drive of 
the heterosexual narrative that Mark/Elizabeth embodies. Over the course of these episodes and 
one other, "Piece of Mind," Mark has revealed his condition to Elizabeth, and she has offered her 
unwavering love and support in return. Together they seek new treatments for Mark's tumor and 
decide that even if Mark should die, Elizabeth will still have his child. The heterosexual drive 
towards mastery will not be denied. 


Denial and the recoupment it permits shape the next episode. "Surrender" opens to reveal 
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that Kerry and Kim have followed through on their potential as Kerry showers in Kim's home 
after spending the night. However comfortable Kerry may be with the physical acts that have 
gone on the night before, she is clearly uncomfortable with the implications that the morning 
after brings. She intuits that the act of sex does not define a woman as a lesbian, but rather the 
intimacy that goes along with it does. This struggle is juxtaposed by her simultaneous request to 
"keep things just between us" and her ready willingness to wear Kim's shirt to work. 

The inscription of the presence of lesbian sexuality as absence reflects the difficulty of 
the language of narrative drama to depict lesbian sexuality.[12] More importantly, it reflects 
Kerry's own desire to uphold the heteronormative drive towards mastery. Through her silence 
and her denial to the outside world that anything has happened or changed, Kerry situates herself 
firmly as a recouped character, whose subversive potential has yet to be fully tapped. 

Thus for the first thirteen episodes of Season 7, the Kim/Kerry interactions have been 
firmly contextualized within the heterosexual narrative of the show. Furthermore, the character 
of Kim Legaspi has been firmly isolated from all but momentary interactions with other 
characters within the overall text of the show. Both these situations, however, are irrevocably 


changed by the fourteenth episode of the Season, "A Walk in the Woods." 


Recasting the Primal Scene: the Precredit Sequence 

Written and directed by series co-creator John Wells, "A Walk in the Woods" opens with 
a shot of the pre-dawn sky filled with snow. The camera pans slowly down to the spooned 
figures of Dr. Peter Benton (Eriq LaSalle) and Dr. Cleo Finch (Michael Michele) in bed. Benton 
nudges Cleo awake and quietly and not so subtly suggests they make love. Cleo protests that she 


has to be at work in an hour, but Benton promises "he'll be quick." She laughs, says, "Like hell 
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you will," and then rolls over to face him. They begin kissing. 

Fade to .. . Mark Greene and Elizabeth Corday's house. They too are awake, despite the 
pre-dawn hour. Mark is resting with his head on Elizabeth's pregnant stomach. Elizabeth 
alludes to how active the baby has been in the night and makes a reference to the film Alien in 
regards to her child's upcoming birth. She then, very quietly says, "Last day?" to which Mark 
echoes, "Last day." Mark's on-going chemotherapy is ending today, hopefully for the couple 
marking the end of a long road they have traveled. He lifts his head from its resting spot, 
looking at Elizabeth for the first time and tilts his head towards her. They kiss. 

Fade to .. . Kim Legaspi's house. The camera opens with Kerry rolling over and 
discovering an empty space where the now-robe-clad and freshly-showered Kim presumably 
was. Kim sits down lightly and tells her she didn't mean to wake Kerry. Unlike the other two 
couples shown thus far, both Kerry and Kim are face-to-face and maintain eye contact the entire 
time, despite Kerry's rather non-verbal replies. Kerry does manage to mention that she needs to 
get home, whereupon Kim suggests that Kerry bring a few things over (presumably for future 
mornings like this one). This leads to a bantering exchange about the psychiatrist's clotheshorse 
tendencies that Kim ends by saying she has to go dry her hair and by kissing Kerry's palm. 
Kerry murmurs her assent with a satisfied sigh, prompting Kim to ask, "Are you gonna watch me 
again?" with a roll of her eyes. Kerry's unblinking gaze affirms this question; and Kim steps out 
of the camera's frame, leaving a tight close-up of Kerry's very content and passionate gaze. 

Fade to ... Luka Kovac's house. The camera focuses tightly on the clasped hands of 
Luka and Abby Lockhart. Abby's face comes into frame as she leans down and kisses his hand. 
They have just finished making love, and she comes to rest with her head on his shoulder. Quiet 


conversation leads to Abby asking, "You watch me when we make love." Luka replies, "You're 
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beautiful." 


Fade to .. . Opening Credits. 


"Are you gonna watch me again?" 

Freud defined the primal scene as the literal or metaphorical occasion in a child's life 
when s/he witnesses his/her parents having sex. This witnessing marks the beginning of the 
child's sexualization, where the heretofore random and uncomplicated diffuse sexual impulses 
within a child begin to coalesce into what will become the child's sexual identity. [13] 

If, as we have posited, ER is really about heterosexuality then the sequence of one set of 
couples beginning to make love progressing to the fourth set of couples finishing making love is 
a distillation of this process. The primal scene—ER style. 

Situated firmly in the middle of all three heterosexual couples and immediately 
juxtaposed as it is to Mark/Elizabeth, the subversive potential of the Kim/Kerry exchange would 
seem to be well-contained. However, the scene—both as it is situated and as it plays out— 
creates the final break in the textual tension of the first thirteen episodes, leading to the full 
emergence of a homosexual narrative independent of the text's original goals. 

That Kim/Kerry are included at all in this parade of heterosexual desire and intimacy 
gives them a heretofore absent narrative weight. If the heterosexual narrative is all about 
mastery—as the progression from Benton/Cleo beginning to make love through to Luka/Abby 
finishing the act would seem to indicate—then the juxtaposition of Kim/Kerry to Mark/Elizabeth 
is not only unnecessary, but indeed it disrupts the motion towards primal climax that has been 
building.[14] 


Instead, the inclusion of Kim-Kerry within this pantheon of ER-couples serves to create a 
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second primal scene—a recasting of it, indeed, in lesbian terms—within the original.[15] 

For much of the Season's first thirteen episodes, Kim and Kerry have been operating at 
levels of unequal desire—Kim mistaking the Thanksgiving Day dinner for a date in "Rescue 
Me," Kim explaining why they can't be friends in "The Greatest of Gifts," Kerry pouring out her 
heart to a wary Kim in "Rock, Paper, Scissors." Literally the way they look at each other has 
mirrored this back and forth. Kerry looks intently after a departing Kim in "Mars Attacks;" Kim 
looks at Kerry who lowers her eyes in "Rescue Me;" Kerry drops her gaze after pouring her heart 
out in "Rock, Paper, Scissors" as Kim looks intently at her—all these speak to the levels of 
alternating desire between the two women. This climaxes in what becomes their primal scene 
during the pre-credit sequence of "A Walk in the Woods." 

Though the exchange of gazes and the camera-work speaks to mutuality and the presence 
of desire, depicting the form that the desire between these two women takes is a bit more 
problematic. Judith Roof argues that such representation is almost impossible and that in 
mainstream narrative film "the illusion is maintained by the appearance of an obvious fetish 
object to allay anxiety . . . [over] sexuality that might seem not to need the penis."[16] On one 
level, indeed, the Kim/Kerry pre-credit sequence is no different—it could be argued that the 
fetish manifests itself, as Roof argues it so often does, in the form of the kiss that Kim reverently 
places on Kerry's palm near the end of the scene.[17] 

Obviously, the palm kiss "echoes" the kisses that the other three heterosexual couples— 
but rather than "obscuring" a kiss, as Roof argues the hands (as fetishized objects) do in 
mainstream narrative films, it replaces the kiss on the mouth with a kiss on the palm.[18] Not 
only is this kiss not obscured, thereby plainly depicting the women's desire, but it also removes 


the fetishistic connotations altogether. The hand is no longer a metaphor for anything—for Kim, 
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who has presumably known the joys of what that hand can do for her, it is the instrument and 
expression of their sexuality. Thus the hand that Kim reverently kisses becomes a celebration 
and expression of that sexuality.[19] 

The scene ends when Kim rises to continue getting ready for work, but Kerry's gaze does 
not break. Though Kim is not actively returning Kerry's look, she is nonetheless aware of it— 
indicated by her teasing question, "Are you gonna watch me again?" Kerry's affirmation of the 
question marks her first tentative steps into what Teresa de Lauretis refers to as the "active 
lesbian-subject" position, while the text begins to fracture and slide into ultimate 
incoherence.[20] 

Until this point, Kerry has acted as the text's willing accomplice in keeping Kim fully 
recouped within the larger heterosexual narrative and identified solely as a "lesbian signifier." As 
her affair with Kerry progresses—beginning, in fact, with "Rescue Me"—Kim becomes more 
and more isolated from the rest of the narrative; as the psych consults bringing her down to the 
ER eventually dwindle away to nothing and she becomes functionally invisible to the rest of the 
ER staff.[21] 

More than anything, this is representative of Kerry's own disintegrated status. As noted 
earlier, though Kerry has always been identified as "Other," the true essence of her "Otherness" 
has never been explored.[22] In fact, the only thing Kerry (and hence, the text) is willing to go 
on record about is the fact that Kerry is a very ambitious, very talented medical doctor. 
Consequently, she attempts to place her affair with Kim into the vacuum of her personal life. 
Not only is this consistent with Kerry's character as portrayed over the past six seasons, it also 
very effectively keeps Kim firmly within the signficatory realm and out of that of the fully 


developed character. 
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However, in "A Walk in the Woods," beginning with the recasting of the primal scene, 
Kim defies this recoupment—both narratively (in her relationship with Kerry) and textually 
(becoming an actual character, complete with back-story and interaction with others in the ER)— 
and places her own definitive, integrated stamp upon the textual world of ER. 

"Maybe you should bring a few things over." 

The rupture caused by the recast primal scene allows for the first direct expression of 
Kim's own desires as she asks Kerry to bring some clothing over and keep it at her home.[23] 
Later in the show, accompanied by an old friend, Christy (Megan Fellows), who was "beginning 
to think [Kerry] didn't exist," Kim asks Kerry to join her friends for dinner. Kerry attempts to 
demur—and keep Kim from overstepping her significatory boundaries—with a lie about what 
time she gets off shift. Kim, in her first display of autonomy, contradicts her by saying, "You get 
off at six. I checked your schedule." Thus, Kim now can not only clearly articulate her desire for 
Kerry, she can autonomously pursue it. 

The text recoils, via Kerry, in a sort of narrative horror at the implications of these 
complications; but Kim's departure from the purely-significatory realm is only hastened by Dr. 
Dave Malucci's (Erik Palladino) arrival into the scene. As Kim and her friend disappear into the 
elevator, Malucci claps Kerry conspiratorially on the shoulder and asks, "Is that Legaspi's 
girlfriend? I hear she's gay. What I wouldn't give to be invited to that little party."[24] The 
ironic thing, of course, is that Kerry has quite literally been invited to the party, and neither she 
nor the text know quite what to do about it. 

The dinner scene—the last scene in the episode—is loaded with every lesbian cliche it 
seems like John Wells could round up; but, more interestingly by the end of the aborted dinner, 


the audience has learned as much about Kim's history as they've gathered about Kerry in the last 
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six years.[25] At one point during the dinner, Christy blithely looks around the crowded table 
and says, "I just realized, everyone at this table has slept with Kim," affirming not only Kim's 
own sexually active position, but also telling the audience who her partners were and how 
closely she maintains her ties to the past. Kerry, clearly uncomfortable, leaves with Kim in 
bewildered pursuit. Once outside the restaurant, Kerry tells Kim that she "cares about [Kim], not 
about adopting some lifestyle," in a last attempt to keep Kim within her own segregated personal 
boundaries. This declaration also functions as the text's proxy to reduce Kim once more to solely 
a lesbian signifier.[26] The episode ends with Kerry climbing into a cab, Kim shivering in the 
light snow behind her, her relationship apparently over. 

Kerry's textual troubles, however, are not limited to the eruption and formation of her 
own narrative arc, but also are closely related to the now-parallel arc of Mark and Elizabeth. 
Based on Mark's erratic performance, Kerry calls a third party investigator to assess Mark's 
fitness to practice. His arrival in this episode brings Mark into open conflict with Kerry. The 
clash of the competing narratives is signaled by the juxtaposition of Kim leaving the frame and 
Mark's arrival into the frame shouting at her angrily.[27] 

Kerry tries and fails to move the argument away from the prying eyes of the rest of the 
staff at the admit desk, just as she similarly fails to deflect Elizabeth's anger later in the episode. 
When Kerry calmly asks Elizabeth if she's in any position to be objective about the situation, 
Elizabeth incredulously replies, "Of course I can't be objective!" demonstrating an open claim on 
and fierce defense of Mark which Kim—who is entering the frame during the end of Elizabeth's 
tirade—is denied because of Kerry's request to "keep this just between us."[28] 

The peace and tranquility of the text—signaled by the pre-credit sequence—has been 


irrevocably shattered. With two narratives now fully-emergent, the text has no choice but to take 
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sides—which it does unhesitatingly at the end of "A Walk in the Woods." While Kerry reacts 
with shock and recoils from what she sees as a "lifestyle" with Kim; Mark and Elizabeth end the 
episode at home, in each other's arms, bonded together over the trials that await them.[29] 

"No, wake me." 

Kerry rejects Kim and her lifestyle—ironically at the moment both Kim and the 
relationship begin to transcend the trope of signficatory status and heterosexual recoupment. 
This allows the text to narrowly avert disaster; however, precisely because both Kim and the 
relationship have transcended their assigned boundaries, true closure is not possible. Indeed Kim 
returns in the very next episode. 

"The Crossing" itself is a bit of a stylistic experiment, told in fragmented chronological 
order, so the audience catches a glimpse of Kim and Kerry speaking early in the episode but do 
not learn exactly what is said until near the end.[30] During the conversation, Kim and Kerry 
deftly integrate a professional conversation—the status of the girl Kim has been called down to 
assess—and a personal one where Kim subtly hands Kerry a set of keys to her home and tells her 
to "wake me" when she gets in, no matter how late.[31] Though this conversation represents 
Kerry's next step in her quest for an active lesbian-subject position, the lacunae between the 
events of "A Walk in the Woods" and "The Crossing" speaks volumes for both the narrative 
momentum that Kim/Kerry continues to gain as the season progresses and the text's ultimate 
inability and unwillingness to represent it.[32] 

Kim clearly has transcended her significatory status in a manner that has eluded other 
such characters throughout ER's textual history.[33] One reason for this unexpected narrative 
heft is that, unlike a number of romantic complications for the main characters, Kim enters the 


text already firmly situated within the hospital. More importantly, she steps into the vacuum 
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created by two powerful absences. In her role as psychiatrist, she becomes a bearer of 
knowledge in both a significatory and literal sense. She answers the "Where the hell is Psych?" 
question that has resonated ever since the stabbing death of Lucy Knight and serious injury of 
John Carter. [34] Kim's presence gives meaning and resonance to an absence has informed 
almost two seasons of plotlines. However, in a sense, from the very beginning, she stands in 
explicit challenge to the heterosexual drive towards mastery. As a lesbian and as a psychiatrist, 
she is situated as "knowing better" from the start. 

The second absence Kim fills by the very nature of her character itself. As stated earlier, 
the conclusion of the traditional heterosexual narrative is signaled by the reunion of Doug Ross 
and Carol Hathaway at the end of Season 6 and the departure of Carol's literal presence and 
Doug's spectral one from the text proper. Kim Legaspi situates herself with the potential to step 
into this vacuum by virtue of being the first new staff member introduced in Season 7. She 
cements that action by embodying significant characteristics that mark Doug and Carol 
individuals in the text. [35] 

Nurse Carol Hathaway is frequently referred to in various articles/message boards/fan 
sites as "the heart and soul of the ER." On a practical textual level, she embodies a more holistic 
approach to the patients and actively eschews the opportunity to learn more procedures by 
becoming a doctor, opting instead to remain a nurse and "hold patients’ hands." [36] Asa 
psychiatrist, Kim has chosen an equally holistic and nurturing path by being a doctor who can 
treat the body but who specializes in the mind—and, by extension, all the issues that come with 
mental illness or deep emotional pain. 

Kim also evokes the other half of the heterosexual pairing, Doug Ross, through her 


willingness to "bend the rules" and work around the hospital structures and policies in the same 
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way that Doug was prone. Indeed, the patient clashes between Kim and Kerry in "Rock, Paper, 
Scissors" are reminiscent of the battles Doug and Kerry used to have, albeit with a dramatically 
different focus. [37] 

By insinuating herself into both these textual voids and embodying powerful 
characteristics of the text's two most charismatic heterosexuals, Kim both as a signifier and a 
character is able to wrest a certain amount of textual authority not granted to other satellite 
characters. That the text continually attempts to remove her from the narrative or reduce her 
authorial heft is indicative of the chaos Kim is wreaking on the text, even beyond her ostensible 
effect on Kerry. 

"This Isn't About You, Kerry." 

"Witch Hunt" represents the text's most concerted effort to reconstruct itself along solely 
heterosexual lines. Surrendering the effort to recoup Kim into her former significatory 
boundaries, the text now simply seeks to expunge her. 

The grounds: attempted seduction. 

The episode opens with two police detectives arriving at Kim's home, where they 
tellingly mistake Kerry for Kim. Kerry hastens to correct their misconception and abandons a 
fragile-looking, but composed Kim to their questions. [38] Later in the episode when Kim 
informs her that Shannon Wallace—the suicidal girl Kim treats in "The Crossing"—has leveled 
allegations of sexual harassment against her, Kerry is incredulous. Her incredulity turns to anger 
as Kim reveals that she has come out to Shannon during the course of their therapy. For Kerry, 
Kim's easy integration of her personal and professional identities is not only incomprehensible, 
but it is professional suicide; whereas for Kim—as it nearly does for Shannon—silence equals 


death. 
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This unthinkable silence is, however, the price of her professional career; as Robert 
Romano the text's sexist, homophobic Chief of Staff makes very clear. He shares Kerry's 
outrage that Kim has come out to a patient and, oddly enough, takes this action as the more 
alarming transgression. He never once—indeed no one in the text—seems to take Shannon's 
allegations as credible. 

Here the text betrays its preoccupation with the competing homo and heterosexual 
narratives, in spite of its ostensible purpose in exploring medical storylines. Not once is 
Shannon Wallace's story told by her or in her own words, because the text already has ample 
evidence Kim really is guilty of: being gay. [39] Romano summarily suspends Kim and tells her 
that she can come back after the investigation is completed, having learned "a valuable lesson." 
Through Romano, the text declares that the price of forgiveness is silence about her sexuality and 
Kim's own complicity in maintaining it. 

Throughout the episode, Kerry demonstrates that she is more than willing to live by 
Romano's rules. Her course has been one of evasion—with both the police and Romano—and of 
denial—she publicly addresses her lover as "Dr. Legaspi" and damns Kim with faint praise. 

She attempts to smooth things over with Kim once the authorial eyes have been averted, 
but her fragmentation and fear are as plainly unacceptable to Kim as Kim's own integration is to 
her. In attempting to appease the Heteronormative Authority yet still pursue her own active 
lesbian subject position, Kerry is left on the outside once more as the elevator doors finish 
separating her from Kim. Nor can she seek refuge any longer within the heterosexual narrative. 
Earlier in the episode, Mark receives his competency test results, which announce him fit to 
practice medicine. Kerry's strongest claim to a Moral Authority throughout the past six years— 


her medical judgment and expertise—is thus undercut. Seemingly permanently. 
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"You're Not One of Those Crazy Cat Ladies, Are You?" 

Having banished the unrecoupable lesbian and silenced the uncertain one, the text returns 
the heterosexual narrative to its rightful place. The next few episodes detail Mark and 
Elizabeth's wedding as well as the birth of their child. The entire staff of the ER, with the 
conspicuous exception of Kerry, participates in and celebrates these happy events. Kerry, 
however, goes to Las Vegas to attend a medical convention. While waiting at the airport, she 
meets a handsome businessman who indicates that he finds Kerry charming and intelligent, quite 
worthy of his heterosexual pursuit. 

Taking her next tentative step towards claiming an active lesbian subject position, Kerry 
allows the flirtation, but when the businessman hands her his card, she disposes of it without 
hesitation after he leaves. Thus for the first time, Kerry has actively refused the heterosexual 
narrative and very consciously set herself up as a rival for the moral position that Mark occupies 
as main signifier of the heterosexual narrative. 

Mark and Elizabeth's marriage completes the heterosexual narrative and once again 
returns the text proper to the state of absence in which it began Season 7. However, now a fully- 
formed homosexual narrative is ready to step into this void with a much more conscious intent 
than before. 

"I Brought You Kung Pao from George's" 

Kim's return in "Fear of Commitment" goes unheralded, but it is clearly foreshadowed in 
"Sailing Away" as Abby Lockhart's bipolar mother, Maggie, whom Kim has treated earlier in the 
season makes a serious suicide attempt.[40] Kim's arc throughout the episode is focused solely 
upon her role as psychiatrist, yet the specter of her integrated lesbian presence looms large with 


unasked textual questions about the circumstances of her return. 
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These questions become explicitly evoked at the end of the episode as Kerry seeks Kim 
out on her professional turf for a very personal purpose.[41] Bringing Kim dinner, Kerry casually 
remarks that she "heard Kim was back," to which Kim replies that Shannon Wallace "told the 
truth, once she got the help she needed." Once again, Kim's instincts have been proven correct at 
the expense of and in contradiction to the heterosexual narrative. Yet Kerry's overture of 
tenderness, of intimacy, is rejected by Kim. She is quite clearly finished with her role as 
initiator.[42] The rest is up to Kerry. 

"Dr. Legaspi and I... it ended." 

"Where the Heart Is" opens with Kerry taking this next step towards integration. She 
attempts to drop off a letter for Kim but is thwarted by the appearance of someone who seems to 
be Kim's new lover. The letter--what is in it and what it means to Kerry—becomes the narrative 
thread that carries her through the episode. When Kim seeks her out in the ER to ask about it, 
Kerry remarks that leaving it just didn't "seem like the right time." Only after Luka articulates his 
concern for her and her relationship with Kim does Kerry find a way to break her silence. 

"Dr. Legaspi and... it ended," she tells him. This quiet exchange galvanizes Kerry, 
sending her to Kim to pass on the letter. "It's about how I feel about things. About you," she 
tells Kim, marking the first time Kerry has been able to articulate her feelings for Kim. Now that 
she has acknowledged her identity, all that remains is that she integrate it. 

While Kerry is on the cusp of integration, Kim continues to be a fully functioning 
member of the ER, smoothly moving through personal conversations with Kerry and 
professional consultations with both Mark and Abby. She is, in executive producer Meredith 
Stiehm's words, "A part of the ER's fabric." [43] 


The text, however, finds this state of affairs clearly unacceptable. 
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"I Am Both." 

"Rampage," the season finale, marks the text's final attempt to remove Kim from the 
narrative and its ultimate dissolution into incoherence. 

Focusing on the parallel and now-competing narratives of homo- and hetero- sexuality, 
the text places both Mark and Kerry's romantic partners in jepoardy in a kind of narrative 
showdown. Elizabeth and daughter Ella are the target of a derranged gunman who blames Mark 
for losing his son, while Kim is fired by homophobic, misogynist Chief-of-Staff Robert Romano. 

The literal danger stalking Elizabeth and Ella privileges this narrative, indicating that the 
traditional nuclear family (husband, wife, and daughter) are the "real" matters of life and 
death.[46] The suspense over Mark's frantic hunt to find and warn his family before the gunman 
finds them builds gradually over the course of the episode as it becomes clear that the man, 
Fossen, is getting closer and closer. There is no similiar mirroring of tension over Kim's 
dismissal—Romano does it in such an abrupt and cavalier manner that even Kerry thinks at first 
that he's kidding. Only when he assures her that Kim's termination is no joke, does Kerry realize 
the seriousness of the situation. 

She goes to Kim on the Psych Ward, the second time she has invaded Kim's professional 
boundries for a personal purpose, and tells her, "We have to fight this." Emphasizing the word, 
"we," Kerry takes a tenative step forward, indicating an almost instinctive awareness of her 
budding active lesbian subject position. When Kim pointedly echoes the pronoun, challenging 
Kerry to claim that position, Kerry steps back from the plate—literally and figuratively—unable 
and unwilling to articulate her identity. But silence is clearly becoming as untenable to Kerry as 
it has been all season to Kim. When Kim refuses to fight the dismissal, Kerry confronts Romano 


once more. 
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He tries to brush her off by calculatedly warning her to choose her battles carefully and 
walking into the men's room.[47] Kerry, however, will not be deterred and follows him to press 
Kim's case. Romano orders her to drop it. "You are the Chief of Emergency Medicine, not 
County's Lesbian Advocate." 

To which Kerry replies, "That's where you're wrong, Robert. Because Iam both. Iam 
Chief of Emergency Medicine and I am a lesbian. And if you pursue this matter any further, I 
will take it to the county board of supervisors, the ACLU, the press, and anyone else who will 
listen. So I suggest you choose your battles very carefully!" 

Kerry achieves an active lesbian subject position by claiming her identity as both a doctor 
and a lesbian to the text's foremost representative of heteronormative authority by a simple 
phrase. By declaring "I am both," Kerry has claimed not only her autonomy, via her explicit 
refusal of Romano and what he represents, but also re-claims the moral authority that she lost in 
"Witch Hunt" with her professional and personal betrayal of Kim. Thus, the end of Kerry's 
narrative arc in Season 7 sets her up as a Moral Authority on a par with Mark. 

However, Mark's subsequent actions in "Rampage" forfeit any claim he has to such a 
position. The only available doctor in the chaotic ER, Mark is forced to treat Fossen when the 
mass-murderer is brought into the hospital, shot five times in the chest. Mark and the nurses 
work to stablize him long enough to transfer to surgery while Fossen stares hatefully into Mark's 
eyes, muttering, "I know you...I know you... .” As Mark accompanies him to surgery, 
Fossen begins to code. Alone in the elevator, Mark stops the car and prepares to defibrulate the 
arresting man. Catching Fossen's eyes still staring hatefully at him, Mark discharges the paddles 
into the air and creates the illusion of attempting to save the now-dying man. 


Season 7 closes on this image. 
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Conclusion 

ER has textually, in a sense, done itself in. The text has over-invested so much in its 
drive towards heterosexual narrative mastery that the mere presence of a lesbian signifier is 
enough to destabilize it. From this point of rupture, the lesbian signifier and the significatory 
relationship is able break free of its recouped position and form a competing narrative. The 
natural evolution of the homosexual narrative, which is not a drive towards mastery but rather a 
drive towards identity, shatters the heterosexual narrative. As a result, Kerry's achievement of 
identity bestows a Moral Authority upon her that the incoherence of the heterosexual narrative— 
thwarted because of the text's now multiple identificatory positions—strips from Mark. 

As the Season ends, the textual landscape of ER is irrevocably altered, and nothing will 


ever be the same. 


Endnotes 

' Both ER and Chicago Hope debuted in the fall of 1994. Critics consistently pointed to the 
difference between the two. Chicago Hope, described by US News and World Report as a "tony 
medical soap starring a bunch of personally troubled but medically talented docs." U.S. News & 
World Report, 9/12/94, Vol. 117 Issue 10, p86. ER, on the other hand, was billed as "probably 
the most realistic fictional of the medical profession TV has ever presented." Time, 9/19/94, Vol. 
144 Issue 12, following p71. Even in its eighth season, when most of the principals have long 
since been promoted to attending positions, the official NBC description of the series continues 
to exalt the residents as the "heroes” (http:/www.nbcmv.com). For early reviews, see: 
Newsweek, 10/31/94, Vol. 124 Issue 18, p46; Time, 9/19/94, Vol. 144 Issue 12, following p71; 


New Statesman & Society, 2/3/95, Vol. 8 Issue 338, p33. 
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* Though in its eighth season ER remains the top rated drama on network television, its ratings 
and price per 30 sec commercial have fallen from their peak in the middle of the fifth season 
when Clooney left the series. Electronic Media, 02/22/99, Vol. 18 Issue 8, p36; Advertising 
Age, 09/20/99, Vol. 70 Issue 39, pl; Electronic Media, 03/12/2001, Vol. 20 Issue 11, p28. 

> "A Miracle Happens Here" (2:10). The reference is of course fleeting, but it invokes a plethora 
of allusions to question of identity, liminality and otherness. Beyond the general construction of 
Africa as a liminal space, Kerry Weaver's connection to Africa has been throughout a mark of 
her mystery. Innes conceived a back-story for the character of a childhood in Africa as the 
daughter of repressive missionaries to explain her abrupt style and lack of concern for others' 
opinions, her difference from the other characters. Weaver's African history has surfaced three 
times in the series: Mlungasi's visit, an argument over the ethics of abortion, and at the opening 
of Season 8 (See also: Shades of Gray (4:19) and Four Corners (8:1).). 

* "Sand and Water" (7:2). 

> "Flight of Fancy" (7:5) Interestingly, Kerry is mostly absent from this episode. 

° "Mars Attacks" (7:3). 

7 "Benton Backwards" (7:4). 

"Rescue Me" (7:7): Earlier scenes of Elizabeth collapsing in nausea during a procedure, and 
Mark temporarily losing the ability to speak, are matched with Kerry holding Kim's attention as 
she tells a humorous about an ex-husband about whom no one had ever known. Scenes of 
Mark's CAT scan and Elizabeth's pregnancy test pair with Kerry's rapt attention to Kim as she 
tells a story about a drunk driving victim dying in her arms. 

” Kerry's speech: "Gosh, you're such a beautiful woman. You're .. . you're so beautiful... I'm 


..1...I'mstraight ...I mean, I don't... I'm straight. Oh, God. Oh, my God. I don't know 
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...1 don't know what's .. . I mean, I'm sorry... I just...I don't...Ijust...I mean, I...1 
guess I never even really considered this." Her inability to communicate reflects not only Kerry's 
but the text's internal conflict. Kerry's attraction to Kim negates her assertion of heterosexuality 
and mirrors the text's attraction to the lesbian narrative. Kerry's identity is thus not fixed, neither 
heterosexual nor homosexual, and Kerry (and hence the text) is on the cusp of beginning the 
process of finding that identity. 

'° This kiss, the only on-screen one the couple shares in all fourteen of the arc's episodes, is both 
a textbook case of significatory presence and recouped imagery because Kim kisses her not in 
passion but in pedagogy and the audience's view of even that is more than slightly occluded. See 
Roof, A Lure of Knowledge, pp. 62-64. 

'' Kerry's request is a sign of her nascent (and as yet, unrecognized) movement towards an 
active lesbian subject position. Throughout Kerry's rather limited romantic career, she has been 
the respondent, rather than the initiator. See episodes: "A Miracle Happens Here" (2:10), 
"Ground Zero" (4:6), and "How the Finch Stole Christmas" (6:9). 

'? renee c. hoogland in Lesbian Configurations argues, "appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the process of 'ghosting' to which the lesbian has historically been 
subjected has hardly subsided today ...." hoogland, Lesbian Configurations, 6. She is one of 
many critical voices that echo Terry Castle's contention that the "literary history of lesbianism 

...1S first of all a history of derealization." Castle, The Apparitional Lesbian, 35. We believe 
the same can be argued of film and dramatic television as well. 

'S Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, pp. 623-624. 

'4 Judith Roof in A Lure of Knowledge states, "Narrative mastery—privileging the end—is 


connected . . . to a narrative resolution linked to the happy discovery of heterosexuality, which is 
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itself premised in the joinder of two clearly defined genders. If we challenge the connection 
between heterosexuality and narratives of mastery or question the desirability of completion and 
instead see beginning and end as equal or layered, the two modes—unfixity and mastery— 
coexist, neither privileged except narratively or chronologically” (p. 34), Except in the case of 
ER, as we will show, the two modes—the heterosexual one of mastery that Mark embodies 
(reclaiming that which he has lost, wife and child) and the homosexual one of unfixity that Kerry 
embodies (searching for an active subject position at all) prove to not only to be unable to 
coexist, but to annihilate one another—as Mark's position of moral authority is destroyed just as 
Kerry finally establishes a moral authority of her own. 

'S We have shamelessly borrowed this evocative phrase from Teresa de Lauretis's The Practice 
of Love: Lesbian Sexuality and Perverse Desire. Though de Lauretis is using in reference to one 
particular film, She Must Be Seeing Things, we believe the concept has a wider applicability 
when it comes to depicting lesbian desire on screen—as will become apparent in this paper. 

'© Roof, A Lure of Knowledge, pp. 62-63. 

'” Roof says that film "solves the problem of imaging lesbian sexuality by providing a fetishistic 
hand that stands in for—is a metaphor of—what exactly cannot be seen in the scene." A Lure of 
Knowledge,62. 

'S Of the "kiss scenes" in Desert Hearts and Lianna, Roof says, "The hand literally orchestrates 
the kiss, substituting a synechdochal image of control for the confusion or frustration of the 
partially invisible kiss." A Lure of Knowledge,62. The kiss that occurs in "The Greatest of Gifts" 
(7:9) is quite illustrative of this point. 

'° A number of interesting meta-textual things are also happening with this action. In an 


interview the Venture Country Star Laura Innes mentioned as part of her motivation during the 
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dinner scene in "Rescue Me" (7:7), Kerry realizes what beautiful hands Kim has. Additionally, 
for queers who are more than slightly familiar with lesbian sexual activity, the hand becomes an 
object of celebration, and the cult of what the website Drop the Chalupa, 
(http://fractalcore.com/board/441), refers to as Kim's "Pornhands" is born. Kim's big hands are 
synonymous with the myth of the man with the big feet. It doesn't hurt that she frequently waves 
them around in front of everybody's face. Metatextually, it marks Kim as "one of us." Her kiss 
on Kerry's palm is a bestowal of induction into the "club," so to speak. 

°° In discussing Sheila McLaughlin's avant garde film, She Must Be Seeing Things, de Lauretis 
states: "[The] film takes up a different position of enunciation and addresses the spectator in 
what I will call a lesbian subject-position (reminding the reader that the function of address is 
conceptually independent from the empirical notion of audience or the actual composition of the 
audience)." Practice of Love,89. While we certainly don't argue the text of ER is attempting to 
address any of its audience from such a position (indeed, that would be antithetical to its 
textual/narrative goals),what we do want to assert is that such a conception of the character 
moving into such a position—and acting accordingly—is possible both textually (as Kerry 
struggles to deal with the issues her new relationship with Kim has raised) and metatextually (as 
both Laura Innes works with producers to "make Kerry's journey real" and as the Kim/Kerry 
storyline erupts from its recouped position and its ostensible narrative purpose with the dramatic 
expansion of the original arc's length). 

*! The isolation is really quite remarkable, especially considering the almost exclusive medical 
terms in which Kim is introduced in "Mars Attacks" (7:3) and "Benton Backwards" (7:4). 
Following her comment, "You do know I'm gay, right?" in "Rescue Me" (7:7), she is not seen 


functioning as a psychiatrist (with the exception of a psych consult Carter calls in "Rock, Paper, 
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Scissors," (7:11) which is "really" about Kim and Kerry clashing as a result of Kim's guerilla kiss 
in "The Greatest of Gifts" (7:9).) until "Witch Hunt" (7:16) when they break up. 

*° The circumstances surrounding her adoption, the reason she walks with a cane, her 
relationship with Mlungasi, and her time in Africa are all "pieces" of the Weaver puzzle, but 
they've never added up to anything definitive. Certainly nothing that Kerry is willing to claim 
with the definitive force in Kim's question, "You do know I'm gay, right?" or the kiss in the 
lounge. 

*3 In the two instances prior to this where it might be assumed that Kim is articulating her desire, 
she is actually rather indirect. Rather than asking Kerry out for a date on Thanksgiving, she 
waits until the end of the meal and remarks that "a second meal together might be considered by 
some to be a date." And when she kisses Kerry, it's not to convey the degree of desire she 
possesses for Kerry; but rather to demonstrate why they "can't be friends." This is in keeping 
with her recoupment by the text at this point in the narrative. 

** Malucci's comments, while keeping with his bad boy character, are slightly incongruous given 
that he's directing them at a woman who is also incidentally his superior. However, his 
obliviousness to the inappropriate is testimony to not only of Kerry's asexual status within the 
ER (her last relationship was three seasons ago) but also of Kim's heretofore invisible one. 

°° This scene was a heated bone of contention on message boards like Drop the Chalupa, 
(http://fractalcore.com/board/441), and newsgroups like alt.tv.er—with responses ranging from 
outrage from lesbians over the triteness and clichéd dialogue to anger at Kim from both straights 
and gays alike over her "insensitivity" to Kerry's situation. This is precisely why, in this episode, 
Kim begins to transcend her significatory status. She is no longer merely an instructional 


device—"See Kerry Become a Lesbian"—but a character about whom audiences can have 
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passionate pro and con responses and feelings. 

°° Kim's response, "I can't believe you just said that,” is also in keeping with her refusal of the 
signifier role. 

*7 Mark and Kerry's history, while not exactly being one of a shared vision, has been relatively 
free of the open kind of conflict that essentially defined the relationship between Kerry and other 
characters like Doug Ross and Susan Lewis. Rather, aside from one or two flare ups—most 
pointedly in the Season 4 episode, "Leave it to Weaver"—it has been one of mutual tolerance 
and grudging respect. Only in Season 7 does Mark display a heretofore unseen loathing of 
Kerry, which the text only highlights when juxtaposing his heterosexual narrative with her 
homosexual one. 

°8 "Surrender" (7:12). 

*” Curiously enough, Peter Benton is named "Director of Diversity" in this episode. While his 
storyline is more concerned with Peter learning some truths that shake his own self-conceptions, 
the creation of such a position within the hospital at the moment the text is irreparably 
fragmenting is more than just a little ironic. 

°° On an interesting, related note, these two scenes bookend an incident where a seven months' 
pregnant Elizabeth endangers the life of her unborn child by traveling to an accident site and 
attempting to perform an amputation in the field. She ends up being transported back to the 
hospital and put on complete bed rest until the delivery of her child. This is the final act ofa 
season that has seen the deterioration of Elizabeth's skills as a surgeon (she accidentally cripples 
a man during a routine surgery because of her haste to join Mark for a weekend getaway) and an 
independent woman (an unplanned pregnancy) as she helps Mark recover that which he has 


lost—wife, child, family. Discussion of Elizabeth's deconstruction is closely related to the 
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events of the developing Kim/Kerry storyline, but too broad to go into for our purposes here. 
*! The key-exchange—like the hand-clasping in the pre-credit sequence of "A Walk in the 
Woods"—takes place at the bottom of the screen and is so subtle as to be almost invisible. 
However, Kerry is clearly holding a set of keys in her hands which she examines before putting 
her in lab coat pocket. 
*° Judith Roof argues that a more successful representation of lesbian sexuality, one that eludes 
the scopophilic traps that conventional cinematic techniques seem to make inevitable, is one of 
absence. "Entre Nous constructs lesbian sexuality as the moment that forces an absence in an 
urge toward visual mastery, enacting a literal lack that sustains desire, not necessarily sexual 
desire between the women or the fantasy desire of the audience for the imaged characters, but is 
... the inner meaning, almost, but not quite, expressed." A Lure of Knowledge, 82. Certainly 
the gaping holes in the narrative of Kim/Kerry are not part of any conscious strategy on the part 
of the ER text. Rather, theirs is a strategy of disavowal, an attempt to derail the homosexual 
narrative (which destabilizes the drive towards mastery that the text asserts). This happens on 
three significant occasions—between "Rock, Paper, Scissors" (7:11) and "Surrender" (7:12); 
between "A Walk in the Woods" (7:14) and "The Crossing" (7:15) and between "Witch Hunt" 
(7:16) and "Fear of Commitment" (7:20). In each case, the audience is able to fill in the gaps 
that something happened, but exactly what—the text is never quite able to say or, more 
accurately, admit. 
*> On a metatextual note, Kim's appearance in "The Crossing" was a last-minute insertion and 
change in the original story arc. Subsequent to this, Elizabeth Mitchell's six episode contract was 
extended to include fourteen episodes, the longest "Special Guest Star" arc in ER's history. 


Rumors abounded that Mitchell was about to be signed to a permanent, full-castmember 
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contract, but as Season 8 progressed through the halfway mark, nothing of Kim has been seen— 
though her spectral presence still looms over the ER in the form of phantom psych calls that 
never get answered. Perhaps echoing Roof's assertions that sometimes the strongest presence is 
an absence, the idea of Kim Legaspi still remains firmly lodged in the minds of a great number 
of ER fans (and writers, some would argue). 

** See episodes: "Be Still My Heart" (6:13) and "All in the Family" (6:14). The two part arc 
details the assault of John Carter and the murder of Lucy Knight. Subsequent to his injury, 
Carter becomes addicted to painkillers and at the end of Season 6 is shipped off to rehab in "May 
Day" (6:22). His return and reintegration into the ER staff becomes his main story arc 
throughout Season 7 and continues on into Season 8. 

°° Though touted both in the press and in the fan community as "the new Carol," Nurse Abby 
Lockhart (Maura Tierney) cannot in fact fill this void, in part because she is introduced before 
the void occurred and hence has her own character arc designed to differentiate her from Carol. 
Abby, however, remains a point of potential disruption within the text because, like Kim, she 
embodies a number of traits that mark both Carol and Doug. More interestingly, from a 
disruptive standpoint, her character is a rescuing figure for the lost soul of John Carter in late 
Season 6 and throughout Season 7. A recovering alcoholic herself, Abby mentors Carter through 
the program and counsels him as his negotiates his first year of sobriety. This situates her 
somewhat outside the heterosexual continuum—a fact that the text has recognized and 
subsequently has issues with in late Season 7 and all of Season 8. 

°° "Calling Dr. Hathaway" (3:19) makes this point explicitly. Carol has received MCAT scores 
good enough to get her into just about any medical school in the country, but when given the 


choice between taking care of the emotional needs of a dying boy's mother or learning more 
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"procedures," Carol chooses the former and gives up her medical school ambitions seemingly 
easily by saying, "I really like what I do." 

°7 Indeed Kim's freewheeling tendencies and inclination to blur the personal and professional 
boundaries with patients in such episodes as "Benton Backwards" (7:4), "Rock, Paper, Scissors" 
(7:11), and "Witch Hunt" (7:16) had members of alt.tv.er and Drop the Chalupa calling her "the 
new Doug Ross." 

*® Kerry's flight is juxtaposed by a series of cutaways to Kim being questioned. Framed by the 
two imposing policemen in their suits and ties, Kim is clad only in the same kimono she wore in 
the pre-credit sequence of "A Walk in the Woods" (7:14). The shot—which is crosscut with 
Kerry gathering her things to leave—emphasizes both the vulnerable position Kim is in and 
heightens the impact of Kerry's abandonment. 

*? Romano's interrogation of Kim is equally never shown, again because the text already knows 
what Kim is going to say. "You do know I'm gay, right?" Conversely, the text is at great pains to 
display his meeting with Kerry—highlighting Kerry's uncertainty and her willingness to be 
recouped both into the hierarchy of the hospital and that of the text. Romano's questions about 
Kim's "inappropriate" behavior are brief and perfunctory when compared to the length and 
outraged tone that accompany his comments about Kim being a lesbian. 

“° ‘An argument can be made that there is a season long echo between Maggie Wyczenski's bi- 
polar personality disorder and Kerry Weaver's fragmented existence as she struggles to achieve 
an active lesbian subject position that she never knew she wanted. Kim, of course, is the 
Authority that heals them both. 

*" The framing of this shot is outstanding. Kim is obviously startled to see Kerry on the psych 


ward, and her posture is defensive and weary throughout. Kerry keeps advancing steadily into 
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Kim's personal space until Kim turns hostile, rejecting Kerry's offer of kung pao with a blunt, 
"No, Kerry, I'm not [hungry]." 

” Kerry's bringing Kim food—symbolic of the comfort that she also seeks to offer Kim—is no 
accident. It is also a cyclical return to the bagels and orange juice Kim offered Kerry the 
morning after their first night together in "Surrender" (7:12). Then, as now, the overture of food 
is rejected, as is the potential for the intimacy it represents. 

* Tronically, these words were spoken early in the season, around the time the third episode of 
the season aired and well-before any of the drastic story arc changes that happened in the middle 
of the season were considered. In the fan communities, there was speculation that Stiehm and 
writer Dee Johnson (who has subsequently moved up to Supervising Producer) were the spear 
carriers for the expanded Kim/Kerry arc and for Elizabeth Mitchell's continued presence in the 
cast. Of course, none of this has been explicitly addressed by any of the parties involved. 

“* Later in the episode, Kim bitterly comments that Romano has been building up a "nice, thick 
Human Resources" folder on her since the suspension, intimating that Kim has been the subject 
of continual and off-screen administrative harassment, even after she was cleared. 

*’ "Where the Heart Is" (7:21). 

“© Not only does the text clearly privilege the nuclear family, but the implication of it being 
"stalked" by the narrative threat of homosexuality borders on the phobic. 

“7 When Kerry declares herself in no less than the bastion of phallically charged power, the 
men's room, she does so not only to the authority that is Robert Romano, but also the textual 


Authority that is inscribed in the concept of The Men's Room. 
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WESTERN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
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CELEBRATION OR DAMNATION: THE SUBLIME IN 


ALBERT BIERSTADT’S DONNER LAKE FROM THE SUMMIT 
Anna O. Marley 


Consider Albert Bierstadt’s Donner Lake from the Summit, ca.1873 (Fig. 1,) 
commissioned by railroad baron Collis P. Huntington in 1871 to celebrate the completion of the 
transcontinental railroad two years earlier. In this paper I will question whether, as many 
scholars have argued, this painting represents a celebration of the marriage of the technological 
and natural sublime. More specifically this paper asks whether Albert Bierstadt, rather than 
painting the celebratory image Collis Huntington had commissioned, created its antithesis, a 
damning critique of the railroad’s incursion into the Sierra Mountains. Situating the painting 
within the context of post-civil war America, as well as within Bierstadt’s later oeuvre, which 
relied heavily on feelings of nostalgia, loss and destruction, I argue that these late works mark a 
great contrast to his earlier massive theatrical canvases, which are accepted by many as 
celebrations of the manifest destiny of Americans chosen by God to subdue the American 
wilderness. Bierstadt’s canvas, in taking its name from the Donner Party of 1846 whose 
members resorted to cannibalism in order to survive the brutality of a snow bound winter in the 
Sierra, references not only man’s power over the natural landscape but his paradoxical forced 
capitulation to primal nature. By highlighting the link between the Union Pacific’s triumph over 
the Sierra Mountain passes, as well as the attendant destruction of wilderness, and the brutality 
of the early American pioneers behavior at the same site, Bierstadt’s canvas is no happy marriage 
but a sublimely nuanced and tension fraught vision. 

Donner Lake from the Summit is typically described as a painting that pays homage to 


both the natural and the technological sublime.’ In their aesthetic treatises enlightenment 
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philosophers Edmund Burke and Immanual Kant define the qualities of the sublime. Examining 
these concepts as they are represented in Bierstadt’s painting, we can easily read the work as an 
occasion of the natural sublime. In A Philosophical enquiry into the origin of our ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful of 1757 Edmund Burke writes “When any work seems to have required 
immense force and labour to effect it, the idea is grand.”” What could reveal more force and 
labor than the construction of the railroad across the Sierras? The immense amount of force 
involved in the dynamiting of tunnels, and the huge number of laborers involved in construction, 
was itself sublime. This combination of force and labor leads to the idea of power. As Burke 


3 Bierstadt’s 


argues, “I know nothing sublime which is not some modification of power. 
composition is most certainly about power: the power of the Sierra Mountains to take human life 
(i.e. the Donners) and the power of humanity to penetrate those same Sierras to build iron roads 
over their peaks. These elements intersect at Donner Summit as painted by Bierstadt, making it a 
presentation of the sublime. 

Also inherent in both Burke and Kant’s conception of the sublime are feelings of horror. 
As Kant states in The Critique of Judgment of 1790, “as the mind is not merely attracted by the 
object but is being alternately repelled, the satisfaction in the sublime does not so much involve a 
positive pleasure as admiration or respect, which rather deserves to be called negative pleasure.” 
Burke expands on this point when he notes “...terror is in all cases whatsoever, either more 


5 . 
”” To be seen as sublime, these 


openly or latently the ruling principle of the sublime. 
philosophers suggest, a landscape must have some element of negativity, terror, or revulsion. In 
the case of Donner Lake from the Summit that feeling of terror is not so much revealed on the 


canvas, which depicts a mountain pass on a glorious sunny day, but in the associations that the 


canvas’s name brings to mind. While looking upon this beautiful mountain scene a feeling of 
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“negative pleasure” is instilled in the viewer by the title’s reference to the Donner Party. Yet, as 
Kant says, the pleasure of the sublime lies not in the feeling of fear rather in “the pleasurableness 
arising from the cessation of an uneasiness is a state of joy”(emphasis original.)° Thus, the 
viewer, contemplating this scene of difficulty, grandeur, power, and terror feels a state of joy, a 
result of seeing all the above qualities, appreciating them, but also knowing that he, the viewer, is 
not physically threatened in any way. Vastness, difficulty, privation, and terror, all of these 
quintessential elements of the sublime are key elements in Bierstadt’s composition. 

In part because of the fascination with the Donner’s fate, but also because of the sheer 
beauty of the spot, Donner Lake became a late nineteenth century tourist attraction where one 
could witness the natural sublime, much as Niagara Falls in New York had been earlier in the 
century. As Nancy K. Anderson notes in Albert Bierstadt: Art and Enterprise, “Donner Pass 
may have been...the only mountain pass in the far west capable of eliciting the kind of response 
Byron and other Romantics experienced when crossing Swiss Alpine passes...”’ Not only was it 
beautiful, but like the Alpine passes of the Romantic era, it was perilous as well. Nineteenth 
century tourist guides describe in lurid detail of the horrors of the Donner Party of 1846. 

Before leaving Donner Creek, we are hard by “Starvation Camp,” where in the winter of 
1846-7 a company of eighty-two persons, coming to California, were overtaken by snow, lost 
their cattle, and were reduced to such straits that many survivors fed on the remains of their 
starved companions....no other tale connected with these early days is so harrowing in its details 
as this, and no one thinking of Donner Lake, turns from its quiet and beauty, to think of this 


tragedy that gave it its name, without a shudder.* 
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The inclusion of this vivid description in The Pacific Tourist attests to the fact that the 
pleasure of a visit to Donner Lake was actually enhanced by the knowledge of the Donner 
tragedy. Reading about the fate of the Donner party while looking at the beauties of the lake was 
to experience the “negative pleasure” that Kant has described as a key element of the sublime. 
The writer of The Pacific Tourist is very careful to highlight the contrasts between beauty and 
pain, comfort and terror. By highlighting the previous hardships of travel through the Sierras he 
contrasts the comforts of train travel consequently playing up the positives of train travel in the 
1880s. The reader can shudder comfortably, safe in the knowledge that after visiting the lake, he 
can ascend Donner Summit and descend to safety in Sacramento in a few short hours. 

Another example of the prose of the sensational sublime comes from Ambrose Bierce, a 
journalist antagonistic to the Central Pacific railroad in the 1870s. “The Overland arrived at 
midnight last night, more than nine hours late, and twenty passengers descended from the snow- 
covered cars. All were frozen and half starved, but thankful they had escaped with their lives.” 
The lateness of the train, the frozen and starved condition of the passengers, alludes to the plight 
of the Donner Party and creates a feeling of sublime terror in the readers of Bierce’s news 
column. Thus, the readers of the paper, and by extension the passengers of the Central Pacific, 
can have a vicarious experience of the tribulations of the Donner Party. Bierce's use of the 
language of the horrific sublime acts much as a Hollywood horror film does today, titillating 
rather than dissuading, thereby actually encouraging tourists to experience the wonders of the 
railroad. 

It seems that although commissioned to paint an image celebrating the technological 
sublime, Bierstadt is much more inclined towards the attributes of the natural sublime. It is upon 


these attributes which he tends to focus. Elements of the natural sublime do not, however, 
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entirely dominate Bierstadt’s canvas. At the same time that notions of the natural sublime were 
increasingly associated with western exploration, nineteenth century Americans embraced 
technology and incorporated into their conception of the sublime. The two concepts, the natural 
and the technological sublime, began to merge with the expansion of railroad lines across the 
continent, the one celebrating the awesome power of nature, the other the overpowering strength 
of man. This emerging technological/natural sublime is embodied in Bierstadt’s Donner Lake 
from the Summit. As David Nye states in American Technological Sublime, “Th(e) confusion of 
the natural and the technological sublime was encouraged by the owners and managers of the 
railroads, who not only offered clergymen tips on sermons but also commissioned paintings of 


the landscapes visible along their lines.”'® 


Undoubtedly Collis Huntington would have 
welcomed this confusion, for through it, Bierstadt could record both the wonders of the 
American landscape and the power of American industry, without examining the tradeoffs 
between the two. The railroad machine became a part of the sublime American landscape in a 
way that would have not been possible in a country like England, where the concept of the 
natural sublime had been developed and iconized before the advent of the invention of the 
railroad. To many, “The essence of America seemed to emerge as railways triumphed over 


*!! The railway became the quintessential symbol of progress, of manifest 


every obstacle. 
destiny. The railway celebrated everything that was modern, and by extension good, in America. 
Little thought was given to the destructive qualities the railroad presented in the 1860s, as the 
Union Pacific and the Central Pacific raced to Promontory. As Leo Marx states in his well- 
known book Machine in the Garden, “To see a powerful, efficient machine in the landscape is to 


9912 


know the superiority of the present to the past.”’~ Thus, if we follow Marx’s hypothesis, and we 


were to actually see the train in Bierstadt’s landscape we would know the superiority of the 
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Central Pacific over the old wagon roads and Indian trails of the past. Yet in Bierstadt’s painting 
we do not see the train. 

In 1871 Huntington commissioned Albert Bierstadt to paint a scene of Donner Lake from 
Donner Summit. According to the contemporary source, The Overland Monthly Magazine: 

This point was chosen at the instance of the gentleman for whom the 
picture was painted, because right here were overcome the greatest physical 
difficulties in the construction of the road, while the immediate vicinity was the 
scene of the most pathetic tragedy in the experience of our pioneer immigration, 
for it was on the shore of Donner Lake that the Donner party were caught in the 
winter snows, and suffered horrors worse than the death which overtook so many 
of them. The two associations of the spot are, therefore, sharply and suggestively 
antithetical: so much slowness and hardship in the early days, so much rapidity 
and ease now; great physical obstacles overcome by a triumph of well-directed 
science and mechanics." 

At the request of Huntington Bierstadt set his canvas at the top of Donner Summit, 
looking back to the east at the lake named after the Donners, the lead family in the party of 
emigrants who were trapped by early Sierra snows at the lake in 1846. The view is painted in the 
early morning, which we know not only because of contemporary records of the fact,'* but 
because we can see the rising sun above the lake. A study painted by Bierstadt in 1871-72 (Fig. 
2) is a much more intimate image than the finished version. It has a vertical, rather than a 
horizontal axis, which is rare in Bierstadt’s compositions, and which confirms this painting’s 
status as a study. The study focuses on the central area of the composition of the main painting. 


There is one tree on the left-hand side of the frame, as opposed to the clump of trees in the 
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finished version. Because of the tighter composition there is a greater tension to the scene, the 
cliffs seem steeper, they seem to enclose the viewer, the lake is closer to the horizon line, closer 
to the sun. Like many of Bierstadt's preliminary paintings there is an intimacy and emotion in the 
study that is not present in the completed painting. In the study there is also a focus on two 
elements that are largely left out of the final version—the stage road and the problematic cross.'° 

While some scholars have argued that Bierstadt placed a cross in the study to act as a 
commemoration of the lives that were lost in the starvation and cannibalization that occurred 
within the Donner Party, if this was the case why did he not leave it in the final composition? 
The answer to this query may lie in the fact that the “cross” could in fact be a telegraph pole, 
following along the railway line. This would explain why it is present in the study but not in the 
final version. For the same reason that the mundane details of wagon road were removed, so was 
the telegraph pole it follows, which would not have been a part of the naturally sublime view that 
Bierstadt was trying to convey. The stage road, which could have elucidated a positive 
comparison between the discomforts and horrors of the stage vs. the speed and comfort of the 
train, is removed along with the actual train itself. A comparison to Thomas Moran’s 
contemporary print (Fig. 3) reveals that there was no compositional reason for the exclusion of 
the train, and that such an exclusion could only have been Bierstadt’s personal choice. 

In contrast to Bierstadt’s final painting, there exists a canon of work illustrating railroads 
in a positively inclusive light. Jasper F. Cropsey’s 1874 image of Sidney Plains with the Union 
of the Susquehanna and Unadilla Rivers (Fig. 4) is one such image and features an East Coast 
idyll, filled with bright rays of sunlight, pastoral landscape elements, and a string of telegraph 
poles in the foreground. The train tracks travel in a westerly direction, a testament to the 


progressive movement of American expansion over railway and telegraph lines. In contrast to 
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the Cropsey and along the lines of the Bierstadt painting, The Lackawanna Valley of 1855 (Fig. 
5,) painted by George Inness before the transcontinental railway was completed, is a somewhat 
more troubling image. Barbara Novak argues that The Lackawanna Valley, commissioned by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad in 1855, represents a uniquely ironic treatment 
of the railroad set within a landscape. Shorn tree stumps combine with the reclining figure under 
a tree in the left foreground to create a playful contrast between neo-classical Claudian 
pastoralism and the landscape of American industry (Claude fig. 6). It is as if the artist was 
seeking some sort of reconciliation between the two worlds. Novak argues that this painting has 
a singularity that makes it difficult to read in the context if mid nineteenth century landscape 
painting. 

However, I believe a fruitful comparison can be made between Inness and Bierstadt’s 
compositions and motivations. Among the similarities between the two works are the Claudian 
framing device of trees set in the left hand foreground of the image, tree stumps dominating the 
immediate foreground, and train tracks approaching the viewer from the right middle distance. 
Certainly there are differences. Bierstadt is heavily indebted to the natural sublime. Mist 
shrouded, the shimmering lake dominates the center of the composition, replacing the figure of 
the steaming roundhouse in the Inness painting. There is a shift in focus, or perhaps in subject 
matter, between the two paintings. Inness’s concentration on the roundhouse as generative 
center of the technological sublime has led Leo Marx to read the painting of the Lackawanna 
Valley as a tribute to the industrialized version of the pastoral ideal. According to Marx, “The 
objective...was a society of the middle landscape, a rural nation exhibiting a happy balance of art 
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and nature.”’”’ The painting thus acts in the mid nineteenth century as a contemporized Claude 


Lorrain, bringing the idyllic Arcadian landscapes of Claude in line with the industrial nature of 
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modern life. Inness successfully achieves this objective by merging Arcadian and industrial 
views into one image focused on the generative roundhouse. Bierstadt, on the other hand, 
focuses on Donner Lake, a natural repository of beauty that completely outshines the man-made 
marvel of the railroad tracks. While some contemporary critics lauded Bierstadt for leaving out 
the hard fact of the railroad, presumably the head of the Central Pacific would have wanted to 
see his train in the image.'’ Yet in the Bierstadt the machine is hidden, supplanted in 
prominence by Donner Lake. Instead of celebrating the technological sublime Bierstadt has 
emphasized the natural sublime. 

There are many compositional elements in Donner Lake from the Summit that have led 
me to argue that Bierstadt was critical of the technological sublime. In Barbara Novak’s Nature 
and Culture, she examines the metaphoric role of the axe in nineteenth century American 
landscape painting. It is the “double-edged symbol of progress, the axe that destroys and builds, 


builds and destroys.”"® 


The axe is keenly felt in Bierstadt's painting. As Novak has argued most 
persuasively, the placement of shorn off trees in 19" century landscapes were often symbols of 
the rampant deforestation of America. The prominent positioning of tree stumps in the 
foreground of Bierstadt’s canvas serve two purposes. First, along the lines of the analysis 
offered by Novak, the tree stumps reveal the destruction neccesary to complete the railroad. In 
this sense the stumps are a critical reminder of the environmental degradation that occurred in 
the Sierras, along with countless other areas of natural beauty, in order to allow “progress” to 
reach the west. Second the stumps may act as memento mori of the Donner Party. To this end 
an eerie comparison can be made between photographer Alfred A. Hart’s survey photographs 


for the Union Pacific and Bierstadt’s painting for Huntington. One of Hart’s photographs 


focuses on the tree stumps cut by the Donner Party in the winter of 1846 (Fig. 7.) The stumps 
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look to be about ten or twelve feet tall, a terrifying testament to the height of the snow that winter 
in the Sierras. The influence of photography on Bierstadt is well known; it is probable that 
Hart’s work would have been available to him, as Hart was a surveyor for the same railroad.’ 
Much like the name of the painting, itself the tree stumps in the foreground serve as sublimely 
discomforting reminders of the tribulations of the Donner Party. 

Although the painting can be read as a celebration of the transcontinental railway it can 
therefore just as easily be read as a damnation. From a close visual analysis of the painting, it 
appears Bierstadt may have created a canvas that criticized the role of the railroad as the modifier 
of the California wilderness. Certainly, the image has nowhere near the grand celebratory power 
of his earlier Yosemite or Rocky Mountain paintings. Even the sublime sun that rises above the 
lake is not wholly positive. Most of Bierstadt’s grandiose vistas are dominated by a flaming 
orange-red sunset in the west, symbolizing the triumphant progress of America towards the 
golden promise of the West. Instead, in Donner Lake from the Summit, Bierstadt looks back 


20 What happens to 


East, reversing the “dominant east-to-west narrative of American history. 
the painting when Bierstadt looks back east into the sunrise, instead of west to the land of 
manifest destiny? Does the completion of the railroad require a looking backward rather than a 
looking forward? Is it possible that after 1869, for some, manifest destiny had a hollow ring? 

The death of the Donners was perhaps the most powerful cautionary tale of the perils of blindly 
claiming the wilderness for American manifest destiny. What is the Donner Pass of Albert 
Bierstadt but a landscape of death and destruction, filled as it is with reminders of loss. The 
wilderness had been subdued, and by 1873 by looking back east towards civilization instead of to 


the wilderness west, Bierstadt reveals a romantic nostalgia at work in this painting, lamenting a 


lost paradise. 
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Bierstadt is often accused of being a shameless promoter of his unabashedly celebratory 
work. Yet this painting is as much a lamentation as a celebration. Donner Lake from the Summit 
has the same sort of melancholy feel as Bierstadt’s The Last of the Buffalo (1888)(Fig. 8.) 
Anderson interprets this late work as offering a critique of the destruction of the west that 
Bierstadt as an artist had earlier helped to promote. Both of these paintings contain elements of 
destruction in the foreground (dead trees in one, buffalo bones in the other) while the middle 
ground focuses on something that is about to be lost -the Plains Indian way of life, the great 
buffalo herds, the Sierran wilderness. 

Donner Lake from the Summit is an ambivalent image. Rather than a marriage of the 
technological and natural sublime, it is, in fact, a critique of progress. Perhaps on account of the 
deep, melancholy ambivalencies of Donner Lake from the Summit the painting has never been as 
popular as Bierstadt’s more theatrical canvases of the west, especially those painted in the early 
1860s. While at first glance the painting could easily be read as a happy marriage of the natural 
and technological sublime, a deeper probing of the history of nineteenth century artistic and 
ecological trends reveals it to be a problematic image of destruction. Donner Lake from the 
Summit inverts the painterly protocols of the nineteenth century American sublime. The work is 


prescient before its time as an image embodying the loss of the sublime American wilderness. 
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photographs of Donner Lake in Anderson. Albert Bierstadt. 96. Also see: a discussion of 
Bierstadt’s inclusion in Captain Frederick Lander’s survey trip of 1858, where Bierstadt worked 
with photographer S.H. Frost and used Frost’s photographs and stereographs to complete his 
later studio paintings in Hans Huth. Nature and the American: Three Centuries of Changing 
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POST-NATURAL ECOSYSTEMS: TECHNOLOGICAL 


INTERVENTIONS IN THE CALIFORNIA LANDSCAPE 
Andrea Pappas 


From the monumental landscape paintings of Albert Bierstadt to the photographs of 
Ansel Adams, the technologies of brush and camera have glorified the Golden State variously as 
Eden, Arcadia, and El Dorado.' Such imagery framed successive waves of fortune-hunting, 
culminating in today's corporate agriculture and silicon chips. These business enterprises 
replaced Franciscans and Forty-Niners in the quest for wealth and in the concomitant 
transformation of California's ecosystems. This paper will investigate three aspects of the impact 
of technology on the landscape as embodied and pictured in the work of Susan Felter, an artist 
living and working in California. These three facets, broadly, are the social, cultural and 
technological histories and processes which shape our view of nature. Felter, a pioneer in the 
adaptation of new technologies to the visual arts, inspects the California landscape in images 
drawn from limninal spaces such as urban gardens and coastal tidepools. Examining the impact 
of humans as witting and unwitting agents of ecological destruction, metamorphosis, and 
renewal, Felter's digital collages literally look closely at the populations of our "new" backyards. 

Felter's early Hunting and Gathering series from the mid-1990s marked her first extended 
investigation of the mystery waiting for us in the backyard. The backyard is a transitional space 
between the domestic house and nature; nature which we usually think of in opposition to 
culture. Fitting a backyard subject, the Hunting and Gathering series presented domesticated 
versions of New World native plants, hybrids that we now cultivate in our urban gardens for 


recreation rather than subsistence. 
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Susan Felter. Potato with Garden Lizard, 1997 


Used by permission of the artist. All other rights retained by the artist. 


This image, Potato, presents the potato to our view as a specimen, very much in the 
manner of the documentary images produced by the early intersections of art and science, such 


as the seventeenth-century botanical illustrations of Maria Sybilla Meriam. In Potato, the black 
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ground produced by the flatbed scanner positions us underground, as a witness to the secret life 
of this plant. Its roots spread out, underscoring its delicacy and vulnerability to our gaze, we can 
only see them by ripping them from their matrix of soil. The common garden lizard that 
undulates across the top of the picture suggests the ground plane separating stem from root. 
Presented twice, the lizard also marks the passage of time; here but a fleeting moment in contrast 


to the long season needed to produce the magnificent tuber. 


Susan Felter, Mexican Iguana and Cherry Tomatoes, 1999 


Used by permission of the artist. All other rights retained by the artist. 
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Similarly, Felter’s Mexican Iguana and Cherry Tomatos presents us with a common plant 
deeply inbricated in politics and culture. Most of us associate the iguana, a new world reptile, 
with the American southwest and Mexico. Cherry tomatoes, however, are a plant we meet up 
with in our gardens, or in our fast food salads. This particular encounter, between the new world 
“dragon” and a domesticated plant is wholly imaginary; iguanas are engineered to catch insects 
on the wing. Yet the iguana’s casual investigation of this straggly, wild-looking tomato makes it 
easy for us to imagine this nocturnal visit to the suburban garden turned salad bar. What we see 
here in the backyard is a nocturnal conversation between the “natural” and the domestic. 

Although the artist is primarily interested in this “mystery in the backyard,” the images as 
a group resonate with other issues beyond the scope of the artist’s intention. Taken together, the 
images in this series—all New World native plants—taise issues of the history and politics of 
food. The fact that these are all New World natives reminds us that these plants are now found 
in other parts of the globe. For example, Felter’s Potato displays a plant which had a profound 
impact on the history and politics of the modern era. Most of us are probably familiar with the 
story of the importation of the potato into Europe and its subsequent eco-disaster in Ireland, a 
catastrophe that was instrumental in propelling one of the large nineteenth-century waves of 
immigrants to American shores. The humble potato is still an important food source world-wide; 
the largest vegetable crop, nearly 300 million tons are harvested annually around the world.” 
Potatoes were originally cultivated in South America in a variety of colors, shapes and sizes. 
Today, we are likely to encounter only a fraction of this biological diversity in our supermarkets, 
although the gourmet food industry is reviving interest in the older, “heirloom” varieties. 
Similarly, aside from its impact on European cuisine, the tomato remains embroiled in political 


struggles including: farm workers’ rights, immigration disputes between the USA and Mexico, 
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genetic engineering of food crops, the ever-increasing levels of pesticides in our land and bodies 
and the activities of the agribusiness lobby in the corridors of power in Washington D.C., which 
often puts profit ahead of health and safety.’ 

The tomato and potato that we see here, silhouetted against a darkness evoking a 
mysterious world in the earth beneath our feet, are not, however, the same plants cultivated by 
the ancient Maya and Inka peoples. Decades, if not centuries, of hybridization and selective 
breeding have produced cultivars suited for ease of mass transport and unit pricing. More 
recently, genetic manipulation has begun to play a role in the roots and fruits which we harvest in 
the supermarket. Much of this bio-tech industry is located in California and serves the state's 
large agriculture industry. Felter raises deep and pressing issues regarding humanity's 
relationship to nature in an age in which we can alter, and patent as a commodity, the genetic 
structure of the flora and fauna in our little corner of Eden. As a group, these pictures ask us to 
consider the intersection between the social realm and the landscape and our bodily dependence 
on that junction. 

Following the development of Mexican Iguana and Cherry Tomato, Felter’s next series 
replaced the isolated icons of single specimens with views of flora and fauna in close 
relationship. Images such as Burmese Albino Python, Plum, and California Butterflies from the 
mid-1990s invoke classical transcendental meanings for western landscapes by referencing 
traditional lapsarian imagery. William Henry Jackson’s famous photograph—Mountain of the 
Holy Cross from 1873—invokes the mount of Calvary and the cross-shaped accumulation of 
snow explicitly conflates the virgin American landscape with promise of spiritual redemption. 
Nineteenth-century America’s solution to the tension between the land as exploitable resource 


and the landscape as “the living garment of god” was the national park. The park is a sample of 
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raw nature to be preserved for aesthetic and spiritual consumption; consumption that occurs 
primarily through vision. Even this has not proved entirely successful as our national lands are 
logged, mined, drilled and grazed and troublesome wildlife is controlled or removed in order to 
assuage working ranchers and nervous campers. 

Against this history of the two natures—land and landscape—we can read Felter’s work 
from the later 1990s, Albino Python, Plum, and California Butterflies. Here a seductively 
beautiful serpent slips through the whirlwind of grass and butterflies to confront us over the 
sliced flesh of a red California plum. The western landscape appears simultaneously as Eden and 
resource to be exploited: the python prowls his domain even as the fruit has already been 
plucked, sliced, and perhaps eaten. The snake, in Christian iconography, is a symbol for evil or 
for Satan, as we can see quite clearly in Albrecht Durer’s 1504 engraving of the Fall of Man. 
Felter’s image exploits this pre-existing iconography, but here the traditional figures of Adam 
and Eve are missing and the python’s beady gaze and the presence of the sliced fruit instead 
suggests that the sinners against the perfect harmony of the Garden must be ourselves. In this 
context we can also see the phallic aspect of the serpent. He hovers over the exposed, roseate 
flesh of the plum—which in turn suggests female sexuality in its color and vulvular shape. This 
reading offers a more general meditation on the relationship between male and female—both in 
nature and as configured and reconfigured by culture. 

Corn Snake with Spring Blooms, also from the late 1990s, gives us a sumptuous 


symphony in pink, blue, delicate greens and yellows. Amidst the cascade of rose petals, 
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Susan Felter, Corn Snake with Spring Blooms, 1999 


Used by permission of the artist. All other rights retained by the artist. 


crumpled dandelions and other blossoms, the corn snake snags an iridescent blue-violet butterfly 
for lunch. Elsewhere, the cycle of life and regeneration seems to be registered in the activities of 
bees clambering about the flowers. Yet, a second look reveals that all is not what it seems. 
Many of the “bees” prove on closer inspection to be wasps, one of which seems to be attacking 


the snake. Suddenly we notice torn stems on the half-dried dandelions, the edges of rose petals, 
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ripped and chewed, and that the one bumblebee is of truly monstrous proportions. We are 
looking at an image of the cycles of nature, but something is amiss in this image of the 
mysterious backyard. 

In addition to the Christian symbolism of the serpent, the references of the snake to the 
ancient goddess-centered religions associated with pre-technological Indo-Europeans are equally 
important to the artist.‘ Many of these spiritualities associated the snake with female wisdom 
and healing powers as well as death and re-birth If we keep this feminist reading of the snake in 
mind, Felter’s images resonate more deeply. Functioning not simply as a Christian symbol of 
the corruption of the god-given order of nature, the serpent here instead suggests the possibility 
of repairing our ruptured ecosystems, or at least nature’s power to heal herself. Corn Snake with 
Spring Blooms more strongly suggests this alternate reading of the serpent than does Burmese 
Python due to the absence of a piece of fruit standing in for the edenic apple. 

Finally, these titles also ask us to consider the traffic—whether illegal, inadvertent, or 
state-subsidized—in animal and plant life that has, on an ongoing basis, repopulated our 
ecosystems. After all, what is a Burmese python doing in this California garden? How many of 
us can identify the life forms on our houseplants, let alone in our back yards? 

Felter’s recent work of 2001-2002, Tidepools, presents sumptuously beautiful images of 
Pacific coastal tidepools, California’s backyards, those frontiers between land and sea. The 
mysterious well in the center of Felter’s Sea Floor with Oysters is framed by tiny shells, rocks 
and bits of seaweed which invite us to peer into this miniature world, to probe the secrets of its 
delicate structures of life. A closer look, however, reveals a violent landscape of open oysters 
and the broken claws of cooked crabs. The human presence is registered as well in the subtly 


elegant forms of the pearls which orbit weightlessly in the center of the image. Slowly, as we 
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contemplate the pearls, we realize that freshwater pearls do not belong in an ocean tidepool. The 
human capacity for destruction and creation figures here; the pearls are harvested from the 
waters, but at the price of the oyster’s life. The resulting bodily adornment is an object of culture 
and the necklace juxtaposed with the oysters vividly conveys the conversion of nature into 
culture. To coastal Californians, the image of the tidepool also displays the power of culture— 
via political action and cultural consciousness-raising—to enable habitat restoration. 

California’s tidepools have begun to make a comeback, after decades of oil spills and other 
forms of environmental degradation. 

Felter's medium—digital collage—and other formal means utilized by the artist 
contribute greatly to her examination of technologies—old and new—in the landscape. Most 
obviously, the collaging process reiterates and reenacts the cutting and splicing which takes place 
in the gene lab. The artist begins each work with a long process of “hunting and gathering” of 
images, which can take more than a year. Each finished work is comprised of over one hundred 
separate images; plants, insects and reptiles are photographed with either a conventional camera, 
a digital camera, or they are placed on a flatbed scanner. The computer holds the harvested 
images, which are then manipulated and collaged together to produce the final work of art. In 
the process of making a work of art, Felter’s source images are cut, cropped, replicated, rotated, 
colors changed, forms blurred and objects enlarged or diminished in scale. The parallels here— 
between the cutting and splicing of images and the horticultural practices of grafting as well as 
the laboratory processes of genetic manipulation—provide crucial resonances for Felter’s subject 
matter. Because of such echos, the voyage of the images through their electronic incarnations is 


significant: the same technology that allows the artist to manipulate the images is used in the lab 
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to manipulate actual life forms. Such resonances contribute powerfully to the range of meanings 
available to the artist and the viewer. 

Similarly, the very replication of images within a given work functions as a metaphor for 
cloning—whether conducted by the traditional gardener who starts plants from cuttings or 
today’s creators of Dolly the sheep and CC (Carbon Copy) the cat. With cloning and genetic 
manipulation we have the power to vastly accelerate our manipulations and transformations of 
our bodies and our planet. Felter’s works ask us to look carefully at both the beauty and the 
havoc we have already wrought by much slower, clumsier methods. 

These early processes of environmental modification are displayed in Felter’s 
combination of flora and fauna from different ecosystems. These assortments of plants, insects, 
and animals replicate and rehearse the historical process by which humans have transplanted 
(inadvertently and deliberately) plants, animals, and insects around the globe. These homologies 
between the pictures' subjects and surfaces implicate both artist and viewer in the search for the 
‘natural’. Felter’s works show us the degree to which there is no ‘natural’ California landscape 
anymore—we live in a post-natural world. 

Garden Floor, of 2001-02, makes this explicit. A standard view of the western landscape 
is that taken from the standpoint of the elevated, commanding view, as we see in Thomas Cole’s 
Oxbow of 1836. Felter, on the other hand, abandons the commanding, magisterial gaze of high 
Romanticism and brings us in, nose to nose with the details and specificity of her scrutiny. Such 
an intimate, embodied view demands that we look closely at what is in front of us, rather than 
seeing nature as screen on which to project our preconceptions. Garden Floor puts us once 


again in a space which describes cycles of life and death, decay and regeneration. Most 
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prominently, we see poisonous amanita muscaria or “death cap” mushrooms growing side by 


side with that 


Susan Felter, Garden Floor, 2001-02 


Used by permission of the artist. All other rights retained by the artist. 
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gourmet’s delight, the chanterelle, and “hen of the woods” fungus, recently in the news on 
account of its potential for yielding a new class of anti-cancer drugs. This garden is alive with 
life—tangled with weeds and seeds, insects and fallen flowers, twigs and leaves. Further, this 
furious activity of fungus, animals and insects in recycling debris—usually quite literally beneath 
our notice—seems to be in flight, evoking all the complexity of spaceship earth and our 
planetbound ecosystem—perhaps even Gaea herself—in a few handfuls of dirt. 

Felter’s images also invoke the histories of both landscape and still life painting; two 
modes of image-making through which the West has pictured and negotiated its relationship to 
nature. The process of collecting images and combining them into a new, composite work has its 
roots in the practice of painting, only in this case, the artist’s notebooks and studies are 
photographs, scans, and test prints, rather than drawings, studies, and oil sketches. Photo-collage 
was practiced early in landscape photography in order to overcome the limits of the medtum— 
ground and sky had to be photographed separately due to the large differences in required 
exposure times and the two negatives collaged together to produce a more “real” image. Such 
collaging in still life painting, on the other hand, generally worked the other way—the bouquets 
of sixteenth-century flower painters, for example, often contained blooms which appear at 
different times of the year, testifying to the artist’s power to at once capture and surpass nature’s 
variety. It is this latter strategy, transcending the limits of the real, that is most similar to Felter’s 
work. Her result—a real-looking but impossible image—is a hybrid of painting and 
photography; the source material is photographic, but the artist's process and the visual traditions 
she invokes historically belong to painting. 

Unlike other photographers who have questioned the intersection of technology, 


representation, and the landscape, such as John Pfahl’s Niagra Power Plant of 1981. Felter does 
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not take pictures of actual places. Pfahl’s bisected images clearly ask us to consider the beauty 
of man-made as well as natural structures, the time scale of man versus that of nature, and the 
relative creative and destructive powers of both. We’ve seen this in Bierstadt’s painting, which 
includes the snow sheds built to protect the railroad tracks over the Sierras. California 
photographer Don Worth stages still-lifes in the studio, also a strategy rejected by Felter. 
Worth’s images such as Gerberas (1985) exploit the tension between the real and the 
represented. Real flowers are juxtaposed with printed fabric, both subordinated to yet another 
order of representation, the photograph. Neither do Felter’s works overtly invoke the 
otherworldly or the surrealist poetics, as we see in Luna Light (2000), in the photographs of Jo 
Whaley, another California artist. Rather, Felter’s work gets its edge and much of its power 
from its seeming realism. Her close-in view shares much with the kind of imagery we see on the 
covers and within the pages of Natural History magazine. The apparent realism or documentary 
dimension of her work hooks the viewer as much as does its shameless beauty. The realist 
aspect holds out a promise that we can know nature through its image—this is the promise made 
by the magazine cover with its close-in view of plants, insects and animals. The close view that 
characterizes Felter’s body of work also promises to let us in on nature’s secrets. Whereas Pfahl 
presents us with a seemingly irreversible fact of the landscape, Felter asks us to see our current 
environment as a process, not a product. Her close view is part and parcel of this emphasis on 
flux and dynamic equilibrium. Felter demands that we pay attention to the processes of nature 
and culture by showing us the degree to which the “nature” that surrounds us in our everyday 
lives is a product of our cultures, politics, and social systems. 

Of course we can’t really know nature through its image—however close it may seem to 


bring us. The duplicity of the digital collage, each part “real” and yet the whole a fiction, forces 
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us to face this fact. Thus we see that Felter’s work also shares the post-modern preoccupation 
with the ontological status of representations as well as their dependence on cultural matrices for 
meaning. Felter’s work, with its subtle references to history, technology and human intervention 


in the landscape makes it clear the devil is in the details. 


Endnotes 
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WESTERN PERCEPTION OF EAST-EUROPEAN 


IDENTITIES 
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MAKING USE OF STEREOTYPES: LATVIA AND TEXAS 


Daina Jurika 


This contribution compares the ways people in Latvia and West Texas make use of 
stereotypes about themselves in their communication, creating strategies that meet their 
rhetorical goals and dealing with the stigma of being stereotyped. The focus of the paper is on 
stereotypes ascribed to the groups, both Latvians and Texans, by outsiders, and not self- 
stereotypes that are made by the cultural group itself. 

A stereotype is defined here as it is usually approached in folklore studies. The editor of 
The Emergence of Folklore in Everyday Life, George H. Schoemaker, for example, describes a 
stereotype as “a preconceived idea, image, or attitude that an individual or group has about 
another person or group. Stereotypes are not based on experience but are learned as part of our 
socialization process” (240). Usually stereotypes are critical, negative, and well known to the 
“labeled group,” which, avoiding the criticism, takes on the “outside” stereotype and contests or 
devalues it by various rhetorical means. 

It is important not to confuse a stereotype with the so-called “self-stereotype”—a set of 
characteristics a group ascribes to itself, although sometimes the boundaries may be somewhat 
fuzzy (as the images may fluctuate, a group may accept and “internalize” an outside image, or 
vice versa, outsiders may accept the group’s self-stereotype, transform it and use it for their own 
ends). Orvar Lofgren, a Swedish scholar studying nationalism and national identity issues, points 
out the difference between an insiders’ and outsiders’ view, when writing about Swedish 
identity: “... being Swedish is a kind of experience which is activated... in making ironic 
comments about the Swedish national character (and feeling hurt when non-Swedes make similar 


remarks)” (23). 
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For stereotypes about Latvians and responses to them, I looked into web-based news 
agencies’ publications and the wide variety of letters sent to the posted news by everyday 
readers. E-mail format interaction in a discussion group seemed in many ways similar to verbal 
debate, so it allowed me to compare Latvian sources to communication in Texas, mostly 
collected from verbal interactions, the official rhetoric of local government and other officials, as 
well as opening speeches at public events and local newspapers. However, as the following 
examination reveals, despite the similarity in sources, each community’s “stereotype history” is 
different, as are the ways each group has developed of coming to terms with these stereotypes. 

In Latvia, a country that regained independence from the Soviet occupation only 10 years 
ago, the dominating stereotypes that people in discussion groups refer to mainly come from 
historical texts written by outsiders over the course of the last two to three centuries. It seems 
that the recent period of independence has not yet been long enough for new stereotypes to take 
form and enter the group’s discourse, although the discussion groups display a certain interest in 
how Latvia is seen and represented in the European media. 

The Latvian web community reveals itself to be aware of labels attributed to Latvians in 
“olden times” by early travelers and German landlords. Outsiders nowadays are hardly aware of 
the existence of these stereotypes, but we Latvians keep these images current by referring to 
them in various ways, as if thereby paying tribute to the past. At the same time, these are not 
self-stereotypes because the community does not accept them as “true,” and they were not 
created by Latvians. It seems that the Latvian community deals with these stereotypical images 
for its own sake, to test their validity. 

These stereotypes are quite negative, and, as the interaction material shows, some are 


dealt with ironically, some questioningly, while others attribute them to Latvian “government 
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structures.” Here it is worth mentioning that several scholars, such as David Chioni Moore and 
Sigma Ankrava, have pointed to the general similarities between post-Soviet countries and 
postcolonial countries. Ankrava, for instance, has proposed that Latvia, as well as other post- 
Soviet countries, be considered a postcolonial state. The atmosphere characteristic of 
postcolonial (and also post-Soviet) countries is that of disillusionment with government and 
official structures, and of people questioning the political and economic course the country has 
taken. 

In order to understand the dynamics of stereotypes and national cultural symbols, the 
following brief sketch of Latvian history could be helpful. Latvia has been an independent 
country since 1991; it was under Soviet occupation after WWII, and its only other previous 
experience with statehood was only 20 years long, between 1920 and 1940. Before that, the 
territory was mostly in the hands of Baltic Germans (since the 13th century) and, later, was part 
of tsarist Russia, during which time the Baltic Germans maintained their dominant position as 
the largest landowners and governors. Latvians took the subsidiary role of farmers in the 
countryside and lower craftsmen in the cities. The descriptions of outside travelers the present 
discussion group is referring to come from the days when Latvians were not allowed to have 
positions in the government and, if they wanted careers as merchants, higher level craftsmen, or 
just to become educated, they had to give up their Latvian identity and become German. 

I would like to discuss the two stereotypes that the web news readers seem to refer to 
most often. One describes Latvians as “a small, thievish people who mostly live in trees and 
woods and eat (live on) mushrooms.” The popular attitude vis-a-vis this stereotype is somewhat 
ambiguous: on the one hand, it seems that people like to remember it because it is so funny from 


the present-day standpoint; on the other hand, they still appear to be a little uncomfortable about 
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it, as if being afraid that, in a way, the stereotype may still hold true. Checking in the mass media 
and the discussion groups, I found abundant references to this stereotype, some of which I will 
quote here. A homepage advertising Latvia and Latvian culture says in its introduction: 
“Although a small people eating mushrooms, this is the page of Latvian culture... yes, we do 
have one [culture]” (Attp-//ail .mii.lu.lv/kultura.htm). Quite recently the Latvian cultural arena 
experienced an art exhibit by Agnese Bule, the motto of which was the creation of a myth of 
origin for Latvians. With symbolic irony, the artist takes us back into “Latvian pre-history,” 
where Latvians lived in trees and in empty barrels and were “just poking their heads out.” One of 
the many sites that advertise the phenomenal rocks in the Pokaini area in Latvia remarks that it 
was very advantageous to the other nations that tried to conquer the Latvian land and people, to 
show themselves as the ones that have brought enlightenment to Latvians, while depicting 
Latvians as a “small thievish people that live in trees and eat mushrooms” (http://www.dobele- 
tourism.openlatvia.lv/pokaini.html; January 2003). In another example, an art professor, Tatjana 
Suta, reflecting on her life and career, remarks on her homepage: “...[I was teaching students] so 
that they would realize that we are not only ‘a small people that sit in trees and eat 
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mushrooms...’” (1, Attp://www.gramata21.lv/users/suta_tatjana/; January 2003). Thievish and 
small—these are two attributes from the above-mentioned extended stereotypical image most 
often referred to in web-based news discussion group. 

Are we still the same? Yes, we are small, since the population of Latvia is only 2.5 
million. Do we like to steal? This accusation is often tossed at corrupt government officials and 
politicians ready to sell the good of the country and people for their personal benefit. Or steal 


tax-payers’ money without even blinking an eye. The following bitter comments of discussion 


group members show the recent frustration and disillusionment with a structure characteristic of 
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all postcolonial states. From a recent exchange during a discussion group debate over the 
possible sale of the renovated Blackhead’s house in Old Riga: 

Discussant A: Sold country, sold people, it is too bad we went to 
barricades for that... 

B: If [we] sell [it], then we could also sell the Presidential palace. Don’t 
you think we could find another place for the President? Sure, we could. And that 
building would bring in much more money... 

About another scandalous case involving overspent taxpayers’ money, a discussant writes: 

The Minister of Interior Affairs SeglinS, with the help of his party leaders 
Skele and A.Berzins, had turned the Ministry of Interior Affairs into the 
headquarters of thieves, policemen—drug dealers, car thieves, contraband 
trafficers and crime organizers. Yes, we are a thieving people, I guess. 

Another stereotype Latvians are concerned with is “Latvians as cowards and cringers 
(toadies).” The 19th-century German traveler J. Kohl wrote about Latvians: “You cannot trust a 
Latvian because they flatter and compliment in a very crude manner. They are cowards and 
traitors, and thus you can always find the guilty person, just pay the traitor and you will find out 
names of all accomplices in stealing and crooked deals...” (35). Other sources of history also 
describe one or another Latvian tribe forming an alliance with German invaders and thus helping 
to conquer the land. A folk legend about Lacplesis (Bearslayer), which later was formed into an 
epic, includes mention of a traitor—Kangars, and that has become the name used to denote all 
traitors who betray the Latvian people. This name was especially popular during Soviet times, 
referring to those that made alliances with the Communists for personal benefit, and gave up 


their Latvian identity and the idea of an independent Latvian state. 
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Now, in another time of disillusionment with the official government structures, people 
return to the image of the traitor and coward. Some direct it against those who side with joining 
the European Union, others—against globalization and the Americanization of the people. 
Representative of the general atmosphere is the discussion about whether to back the war in Iraq 
or not. The Latvian president was the only one of the Baltic countries’ presidents to be invited to 
the US to meet with President George W. Bush as Latvia was the only Baltic state to express 
immediate interest in supporting Bush’s “coalition of the willing.” In this respect, there has been 
a lot of discussion and turmoil in the newsgroups about how to interpret this invitation, which at 
the same time invoke this stereotypical quality of Latvians. Take the following exchange on 
http://www.delfi.lv [December 2002—January-February 2003]: 

Participant A: In Soviet times, the Latvian brethren kissed Breznev’s hand 
(the former Soviet general secretary of the Communist party), and now—Bush’s. 
Participant B remarks: Latvians—a nation of cowards and cringers. 

Participant C: In Latvia, you will always find people who consider the 
interests of strangers more important than the interests of their own nation. So it 
was in Soviet times, and so it is now. 

D: What’s the problem, what’s the ruckus? It’s politics, and what song 
will you sing if some Kangars (traitors) started traveling frequently to Moscow? It 
is better to kiss the hand of Americans than to ‘be free’ in Siberia(referring to the 
deportations of Latvian citizens to Siberia’s concentration camps during and after 
the Soviet take-over). 

E: Unfortunately, outsiders will again get the impression that Latvians are 


lacking spine... 
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F: Even Euronews commented on our flattering the Americans, saying that 
we still have to join the European Union and sit at the same table, and that will 
put a damper on our enthusiasm for the US. 

G: We are lucky that at least the president and the Foreign Affairs ministry 
do not go hand in hand with low, class- blind anti-Americanism. Now it has 
become fashionable; in the past, everybody was against the Russians, and now 
they’re swearing at the Americans. Our interests should come first! 

H: Is deceitfulness a characteristic of all Latvians or only of some Latvian 
regions? 

Discussions like this reveal that a preoccupation with being a traitor, deceiver or flatterer 
of “bigger brothers” is still part of the political and cultural situation in Latvia and may have 
even taken a new spin. Latvians are concerned about the possible stereotyping of us as a nation 
of cringers; therefore they redirect these negative images at our political leaders and government 
officials. In this way, the blame is taken off the whole nation, which is deprived of a voice in 
this political situation, except on the listservs. 

Texans have also experienced fixed, slow-to-change stereotypes about themselves and 
have been aware of these stereotypes for a long time. In contrast to Latvians, who attribute their 
stereotypical images to the “government,” Texans have developed different discursive strategies 
in dealing with unfavorable images, both vis-a-vis outsiders and among themselves. Texans 
seemed to be very aware of outsider’s stereotypes about themselves, but not as concerned about 
the possible truth in them as Latvians. 

Three main stereotypes came up repeatedly in private conversations and official rhetoric: 


the southern accent, speaking “incorrect” English, and cowboy attributes (such as spurs, cowboy 
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hats, everybody driving pickup trucks, etc.). The most common rhetorical strategy was to 
mention the stereotype themselves first and to do it with humor, in this way not letting 
“outsiders” make use of the stereotype in an ironic way, which may hurt the feelings of the 
stereotype carrier. To put it in another way, “not to wait to be attacked” but rather to disarm the 
potential opponent by applying humor that makes the outsider laugh with the stereotyped but not 
at the stereotyped. 

It is well known that humor and joking are popular devices that help people to come to 
terms with reality, especially in cases they feel disempowered. Humor also invites other 
participants to share in the same feelings. 

While joking about themselves and the stereotypes attributed to them seem to be a valid, 
comfortable coping strategy for Texans, the Latvian way of dealing with stereotypes is more 
ambiguous. On the one hand, we can see that the images of stereotypes are diverted away from 
the whole nation and applied to the government structures, on the other—people still display 


heightened awareness of the existence of the stereotypes and question their truthfulness. 
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THE POLITICS OF PORNOGRAPHY: LOCATING THE 
ORIGINS OF MODERN PORN IN THE ANCIENT ROMANCE 
NOVEL 

Kirsten Day 


Pornography is frequently defined as the presence of sexually explicit material intended 
to arouse sexual excitement. All too often, its political aspects are ignored, namely the 
objectification of women through their exposure to public gaze and the commodification of 
women by positioning them as “possessable” signs of male status. In Pornography and 
Representation in Greece and Rome, both Helen Elsom and Holly Montague highlight these 
political objectives and compare the portrayal of women in pornography to both the ancient and 
modern romance novel. The structural connections Elsom, Montague, and other feminist 
scholars have made between ancient novels and modern pornography challenge the assertion of 
an absolute break between antiquity and contemporary culture made by Foucault and his cultural 
constructionist followers. This paper examines more closely how the narrative structure of the 
Greek novel devalues women in significant ways also found in some of today’s most popular 
strains of pornography and in modern mass-market romance. In doing so, I will be concentrating 
on the three most widely known novels from the ancient canon—Chariton’s Chareas and 
Callirhoe from the mid-1‘ century CE, Achilles Tatius’ Leucippe and Clitophon from the late 2™ 


century, and Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe, dated to around 200 CE. 


Although the Greek romances do not contain descriptions of sexual behavior that are 
nearly as daring as those portrayed by ancient visual artists (Clarke 3), the genre’s resemblance 


to modern pornography in other significant ways suggests that a comparison is merited. First, 
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literary historians and critics in the ancient world scorned the Greek novel: the writer Philostratus 
in the early 3“ century refers to a Chariton as a “nothing” whose writings are forgettable, and in 
the early 4"" century, the emperor Julian dismissed the love story as a genre not worth serious 
attention (Reardon 12). Indeed, only a handful of these novels have managed to survive, and 
these are undoubtedly on the more artistic end of the spectrum (Elsom 215). Nor is the 
marginalization of these works merely an ancient phenomenon: until very recently, even 
classical scholars were relatively unfamiliar with these works. The disdain scholars felt towards 
the novel in antiquity is reminiscent of the modern artistic community’s generally hostile attitude 
towards pornography, an attitude illustrated by the debates sparked by the display of Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s photographs in the early 1990s. 

A second similarity between the ancient novel and modern porn is the purported function 
of these works. Although many ancient novels, including, as Zeitlin argues, Daphnis and Chloe, 
were constructed as artistic literary works, they simultaneously were designed to arouse sexual 
excitement. The ancient romance novels generally begin with the inception of desire between 
two lovers, which, as the late 19""-century scholar Erwin Rohde put it, “...the author whips 
up...and through lascivious experimentation keeps on bringing it to a point just short of 
gratification...” (qtd. in Zeitlin 428-29), a technique that Montague indirectly characterizes as 
“masturbatory” (237). Longus describes his own narrative as concerning “panta erotika” (qtd. in 
Zeitlin 418)— everything erotic. He goes on to suggest that his novel has the power to “cure the 
sick, comfort the distressed, stir the memory of those who have loved, and educate those who 
haven’t” (Longus Prologue). Nor did his ancient readers disagree with this claim: in fact, one 
ancient physician, Theodorus Priscianus, in discussing cures for impotence suggests, “Of course, 


make use of reading which lures the mind to sexual pleasures... works which recount tales of 
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love in an agreeable manner” (2.11 qtd. in Rose 133 qtd. in Elsom 215). The primary function of 
modern pornography, of course, is likewise sexual arousal: according to Ohio University 
professor Joseph W. Slade II, who has recently published two reference guides to pornography, 
pomography’s “reason for being...is sexual stimulation, sexual pleasure” (Phillips 1). 
Additionally, the Greek novels are like the majority of contemporary heterosexual 
pornography in that they present themselves in terms of the visual, specifically from the 
perspective of the male gaze. Achilles Tatius opens his novel with an ekphrasis, the 
contemplation of which motivates the main narrative. By juxtaposing the visual description of a 
painting with the tale of Leucippe and Clitophon, the author encourages his reader to visualize 
their story. Longus also begins Daphnis and Chloe with an ekphrasis: in fact, the male narrator 
tells us that the novel itself is an elaborate description of a delightful painting which draws flocks 
of spectators and arouses desire in the viewer (Longus Prologue). By framing his work in this 
way, Longus effectively makes his reader into a viewer, and, as Holly Montague puts it, 
“encourages from the first a sensual approach to reading” (236). This scopophilic perspective is 
later reinforced when the author makes Daphnis into a voyeur who is sexually aroused while 
spying on the sleeping Chloe (Longus I.25-26). The Roman satirist Petronius Arbiter exposes, if 
you will, the romantic conventions of the Greek novel as based on the male gaze in his 
Satyricon. In many ways a male/male parody of the romance novel, the Satyricon exaggerates 
the romance novel’s preoccupation with the male gaze through blatant exhibitionism and through 
recurring scenes in which characters become aroused when spying on the sexual activities of 
others (Elsom 218 following Sullivan). Modern pornography is likewise preoccupied with the 
male gaze, as is illustrated, somewhat humorously, by an Internet image (see image description 


1) entitled Peep Bondage. This title is designed to entice the viewer to click on the icon and 
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open the image, which turns out to depict two marshmallow Easter chicks engaged in pseudo- 
sexual interplay, one of them “bound” in metal chains. The humor in this joke relies on the truth 
it touches on in the viewer’s desire to see what he shouldn’t, a desire replicated by the image of 
the scopophilic rooster-shaped egg timer positioned as a viewer. Serious porn, too, concerns 
itself with such voyeurism, as illustrated by another Internet image which presents a blind-folded 
and apparently bound woman as if seen through a peep-hole (image description 3). This 
voyeurism is found not only in photographic images, but also in most video porn, which posits 
the male as the ego figure and narrates the “plot” from his perspective; for example, a video 
entitled Asian Fetish Porn suggests a “peep-hole” perspective through the halo effect 
surrounding a bound, blindfolded woman on its cover (image description 4). The prevalence of 
the male gaze is even more explicit in recent trends towards “up the skirt” and 1° person 
pornography, each of which position the camera as if it were seeing through the eyes of the 


viewer, whose perspective Slade characterizes as “predominantly masculine” (Phillips 1). 


Thus, the ancient romance is like porn in its reception, its function, and its perspective. 
In addition to these formal factors, the treatment of women in the Greek romance novels also 
finds significant parallels in contemporary pornography. First, just as the porn industry positions 
the woman as a beautiful object, treats her as a commodity, and deprives of her individuality, so 
too does the ancient Greek novel. In Chareas and Callirhoe, Chariton introduces his heroine as 
an object by describing her as an “astonishing vision” (Chariton I.1) and an agalma, or 
adornment, of all Sicily (qtd. in Elsom 221). Later, Chariton again characterizes her as a work of 
art when he describes her as a “beautiful sight, such as no painter has ever yet painted nor 


sculptor sculpted nor poet recounted” (Chariton III.8). Additionally, throughout the novel, 
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Challirhoe is passed between and contested by the various men who fall in love with her; as 
Helen Elsom puts it, Callirhoe is “always on sale in order to preserve the balance of power 
between men” (213). Leucippe and Clitophon also consigns women to object status while 
emphasizing male subjectivity. This is perhaps best illustrated in the scene in which Clitophon, 
in pursuit of pirates who have kidnapped Leucippe, watches in horror as Leucippe’s captors 
decapitate her and throw her body into the sea. In Off With Her Head!, Howard Eilberg- 
Schwartz argues that the head is that which gives a woman voice and identity, and as such, it 
threatens to disrupt the traditional gender distinctions that connect men to “speech, power, 
identity, and the mind”; decapitation alleviates this threat by reducing the female to a mere 
sexual and reproductive body (1). Without her head, Leucippe becomes a seen object, while 
Clitophon is constituted as the seeing subject. Moreover, the sexual function of the objectified 
Leucippe is grotesquely emphasized when Clitophon kisses her “butchered neck” (Achilles 
Tatius V.7). Of course, we later discover that this body actually is that of a look-alike prostitute, 
but this simply further illustrates that women are seen as exchangeable objects. 

While women’s commodification and objectification in the porn industry is fairly well- 
established, I was interested to discover that symbolic “beheading” similar to Leucippe’s is also 
quite common in contemporary pornography. Helene Cixous, expanding on Freud’s theories, 
notes that male fears about losing their manhood, and thus their power, are often dealt with by 
removing or covering the female head and thus denying her the power of identity, thought, and 
language (qtd. in Eilberg-Schwartz 8). Eilberg-Schwartz specifies that the practices of veiling 
and restricting women’s speech are metaphors for decapitation, since, like decapitation, they 
limit the woman’s sight and deprive her of her voice (2). This kind of metaphorical beheading is 


common enough on Internet porn sites, as is illustrated by numerous images of blindfolded 
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women (image descriptions 2, 3, 4, and 7) and by images in which the woman’s face is obscured 
(image descriptions 4 and 6). Furthermore, some critics argue that the large market for Asian 
porn in America (see image descriptions 4, 5 and 6) stems in part from the perception that Asian 
women do not speak fluent English, and thus are voiceless. The cover of Asian Fetish Video 
further develops the idea of women’s objectification through its title: as an Internet site devoted 
to “Exploring Race Relations between Asians and Whites” points out, the word “fetish” in 
relation to Asian women implies that they are “passive objects to be used for ...sexual 
gratification” (asianwhite.org). 

In addition to women’s commodification and objectification, another characteristic 
ancient Greek novels and modern pornography share is the representation of women as both 
innocent and sexually vibrant. In Chariton’s novel, as Elsom notes, Callirhoe is described in 
these paradoxical terms when she is compared to “Aphrodite the Virgin herself” (1.2 qtd. in 
Elsom 221) and again later when she is compared to both Artemis and Athena, the virgin 
goddesses, while at the same time she holds her baby and stands before a statue of Aphrodite, 
goddess of sexual love (3.8.5-6, noted in Elsom 223). Leucippe also exhibits these contradictory 
qualities: at the end of Achilles Tatius’ novel, she passes a virginity test, whereas she had been 
ready, willing and able to sacrifice her chastity to Clitophon before the couple’s adventures had 
even begun (Reardon 10). The combination of female innocence and sexual energy is most 
evident in Longus’ novel. Here, both Daphis and Chloe are initially innocent children, but Chloe 
becomes sexually interested in Daphnis first—around age 13 (I.13)— though he is two years her 
senior (Longus I.7). Thus, she is cast as sexually “ripe” at a young age. Soon afterwards, a 
local woman teaches Daphnis the facts of life (Longus III.15-19), but Chloe, throughout the 


greater part of the novel remains ignorant of these matters. Like Leucippe, Chloe would be more 
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than happy to lose her virginity if only she knew what it was (Zeitlin 424), but instead remains 
chaste, though sexually vibrant, until her marriage. 

This combination of innocence and sexual vibrancy also appears in modern 
pornography—most obviously in child pornography, but also in the kind of adult porn illustrated 
by an internet image depicting an apparently very young Asian girl, wearing what appears to be a 
Catholic schoolgirl uniform without any underclothes, who spreads her legs and thus gives the 
viewer a clear view of her genitals (image description 5). Also, the recent trend towards females 
shaving their genital regions entirely—both in pornography and in “real life” - can be interpreted 
as intended to arouse by suggesting a pre-adolescent state. This practice also relates directly 


back to the culture of the ancient world, where women’s depillation was a widespread practice. 


Finally, another trend in the Greek romance novel that finds parallels in modern 
pornography is the endangerment of or violence towards women. In all three Greek novels under 
consideration here, the heroine is captured by pirates and repeatedly threatened with violation by 
hostile males, scenarios which Zeitlin calls “acutely charged in the force field of erotic desire” 
(422). If, as scholars have argued, the woman functions as a symbol of the male phallus, her 
endangerment represents the male fear of castration, while her eventual rescue works to reaffirm 
the phallic power of the male and his dominant position over the woman. Although in Daphnis 
and Chloe the situation is complicated by the fact that the male too is captured and endangered, 
Chloe’s treatment is much more humiliating than Daphnis’: her captors “drove away her flocks 
and her before them, thumping her along with their battons as if she had been a sheep or a goat” 
(2.20 trans. in Elsom 241). Additionally, repeated images of rape throughout the novel position 


the female as endangered, as when Daphnis and Chloe innocently act out the myth of Pan’s 
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attempted rape of Syrinx. John Winkler also notes that Lykainian, the woman who schools 
Daphnis in sexual intercourse, tells Daphnis that Chloe will suffer and bleed when they have sex; 
thus, “her pain becomes inextricable from his desire, and his desire becomes a desire to hurt her” 
(Winkler 1990: 122). The violent associations of sex for Chloe are recalled when the couple 
finally consummate their marriage at the novel’s end while their friends sing “in a harsh and 
unpleasant voice, as if breaking up the earth with tridents, not singing a hymenaion” (Winkler 
1990: 124). Thus, Chloe too, though initially the most independent and subjective of the 
romance novel heroines, ultimately takes her place as an adult through a violent ritual which 
establishes the male as dominant. However, the theme of violence towards women is treated 
most explicitly by Achilles Tatius, who John Winkler says specializes in “something like sadism, 
in the slow-motion examination of beautiful pain” (Winkler 1989: 174). In Leucippe and 
Clitophon, the author establishes an equation between sex and violence from the start with the 
description of a painting that depicts the rape of Europa (Montague 244). When Leucippe first 
appears, she is immediately associated with this kind of violence when Clitophon recalls this 
image when describing her beauty (Montague 245). Later, Achilles Tatius follows this with 
another ekphrasis that describes in some detail Andromeda in chains, and again associates 
Leucippe with violence when she is soon afterwards captured by pirates who tie her up and 
designate her, like Andromeda, as a virgin sacrifice (Montague 245). In the scenes that follow, 
Clitophon looks on helplessly from afar as Leucippe is disemboweled and her innards eaten by 
her captors. Of course, like her subsequent “decapitation,” this too turns out to be a trick, but the 
vivid description of the scene and Clitophon’s self-professed inability to turn away (III.15) 
suggest a fascination with the idea of violence directed against women. Elsom notes that the 


metaphors Clitophon uses in describing this scene seem to support the idea of this sort of 
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violence as castration anxiety: Clitophon compares the slain woman to the male mythological 
figure of Marsyas, while he positions his bereavement as feminizing by comparing his grief to 
Niobe’s (216). Thus, we can understand Leucippe’s murder in this case as well as displacing the 
threat of loss (castration) from the male viewer to the female victim (Elsom (following Freud) 
216). 

In this way, the endangerment of women or violence directed towards them in the ancient 
romances can be interpreted as castration anxiety, while the woman’s subsequent rescue works to 
calm the male’s fear by restoring the phallus. A number of critics argue that sado-masochistic 
pornography has a similar function: the phallic woman is endangered or threatened as a way of 
helping the male viewer work through his own fears. This can be seen most clearly in bondage 
porn. A quick search of the internet produced a number of images of women who are bound and 
thus vulnerable (see image descriptions 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7), implying endangerment by the 
predatory male. Some critics have also suggested that it is the perceived submissiveness of 
Asian women that accounts for the popularity of Asian fetish porn (asianwhite.org), 
submissiveness which affirms for the male his own dominance and sexual power. One image 
(image description 6) provides a good example: a woman appears bound, making her vulnerable; 
enough of her face is visible to imply that she is Asian, suggesting submissiveness to some 
sensibilities. At the same time, she is turned away, deprived of her eyes, her voice, and her 
identity and reduced to a sexual object. Her objectification is emphasized by the photograph’s 
aesthetic qualities, so that the woman is presented almost as a work of art; finally, she is 
presented from a rear perspective and bent somewhat forward, a position that suggests 
endangerment, violation, and domination. Another image (image description 7) makes these 


issues even more manifest: here, a woman is bound so completely that only her nose and breasts 
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are visible; thus, she is utterly helpless and vulnerable. In that she is deprived of eyes, face, and 
mouth while her breasts are emphasized, she has been reduced to a single sexual characteristic; 
and the mummy-like wrappings suggest the ultimate endangerment by associating her with 
death. 

As such, the ancient Greek novels have significant parallels with modern pornography. 
Most of these parallels, however, can also be found in the modern romance novel. A cursory 
look at the romance shelves of my local public library produced eight books which will serve as 
examples: Beverly Barton’s Keeping Annie Safe, Nikki Benjamin’s The Major and the 
Librarian, Dixie Browning’s A Knight in Rusty Armor, Genell Dellin’s The Renegades: Nick, 
Arlene James’ Marrying an Older Man, Kay Thorpe’s Bride on Demand, Vivienne Wallington’s 
Claiming His Bride, and Kathi Webb’s Act of Surrender. 

To begin with, like the ancient Greek novel and modern pornography, modern romances 
are a marginalized genre: the relegation of these books to a separate section in the Fayetteville 
Public Library itself suggests that they are not considered on equal footing with “regular” fiction. 
Also like the Greek novel and pornography, modern romances are designed for sexual arousal: 
Holly Montague notes that the psychological appeal of modern romance “derives from a careful 
balance of episodes which allows erotic tensions to be maintained at length” (236), the same 
masturbatory strategy we’ve seen employed in the ancient novels. Additionally, as with 
pornography and the Greek novel, these romances encourage the reader to visualize the 
narration. Montague again compares the “glossy covers” of modern romances to the ekphrasis at 
the beginning of Daphnis and Chloe (235) and says that the modern romances “advertise 


themselves in what cannot but be regarded as a frankly pornographic manner” (236). 
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Additionally, these modern mass-market romances employ some of the same narrative 
strategies in their presentation of women as do the Greek novel and pornography. First, despite 
their primarily female authorship and audience, modern romances position women as objects 
constituted by the male gaze. Six of eight of the teasers on the back covers of these books 
commence from the male perspective (back cover excerpts 2-5, 7-8). At the same time, the 
woman is metaphorically deprived of her identity through the same kinds of symbolism found in 
Achilles Tatius and modern porn. Two of these covers (cover descriptions 1-2) depict women 
wearing wedding veils, which, as we’ve seen, symbolically restrict the vision and make the 
woman the object rather than the subject of the gaze, even when not fully employed. On the 
covers that do not depict lovers looking into each other’s eyes, the man looks down at the 
woman, whose eyes are averted (cover descriptions 4-6). Furthermore, titles such as Claiming 
His Bride and Bride on Demand position the woman as a commodity, as does back-cover 
language that refers to the female as “his” (back cover excerpts 1 and 7) or describe the man as 
“claiming” the woman (back cover excerpts 1 and 2). Although a number of these heroines are 
described as “stubborn” (back cover excerpt 5) and “determined” (back cover excerpt 8), Holly 
Montague, following Modleski and Snitow, argues that the challenge offered by these women 
only results in a more resounding affirmation of their objective status when they are conquered 
in the end (247). 

Also as in both the ancient Greek novel and modern pornography, the woman in many 
modern romances is sexual, yet at the same time innocent or childlike. Two of the women on the 
covers of the novels considered here appear in bridal white (cover descriptions 1 and 2); one of 
these is even accompanied by the legend “virgin brides,” and in case you still missed the point, 


the back cover blurb describes the heroine as a “vulnerable beauty in virginal white” (back cover 
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excerpt 1). The bride on the other cover, we are told, is a “young” and “vibrant” woman who 
falls in love with a man sixteen years her senior (back cover excerpt 2). Yet another back cover 
plot description labels the heroine “innocent enchantress” (back cover excerpt 8). The heroine’s 
innocence is further emphasized by her lover’s experience: he is the man in black (cover 
descriptions 1, 2, 4, and 7), a “renegade” (example 8), who is “gruff” (back cover excerpt 3), 
“strong and “dominating” (back cover excerpt 5), full of “power, ambition, and sexual prowess” 
(back cover excerpt 7), and “ruggedly handsome” (back cover excerpt 2). 

Finally, these novels also center on women’s endangerment and rescue by a male agent, 


like both the Greek novels and bondage porn. Mack Chaney “like some dark knight in black 
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leather” “save[s]” Suzie Ashton from marrying a “snake”, “sparing [her] humiliation” (back 
cover excerpt 1); when Travis Holiday comes upon Ruanna Roberts in a coastal storm, “Trav just 
had to help” (back cover excerpt 4); Annie Harden has a killer on her trail, and turns to Dane 


66 


Carmichael’s “sheltering embrace” (back cover excerpt 5); Martina Hughes is plagued by 
“threatening phone calls” and “anonymous footsteps that seem to echo from every shadow,” but 
after she nurses the wounded Denby Williams back to health, she awakens in him “a fierce desire 
to protect her at any cost” (back cover excerpt 6); and Nick Smith finds himself “drawn to 
protect” Callie Sloane from the dangers and hardships of the wild Western land (back cover 
excerpt 8). The vulnerability of these women is further emphasized by their submission to their 
male lovers. Although the woman is sometimes ostensibly cast as spunky, smart, or 
independent, when it comes to love, she is generally at the man’s disposal: Annie Harden is 
“stubborn,” but from the moment Dane Carmichael laid eyes on her, “he knew she would be his” 


(back cover excerpt 5); Regan Holmes “ought to know better,” but when Liam Bentley demands 


“Marry me...now!”, she still found herself saying yes!” (back cover excerpt 7). Male dominance 
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is also suggested through the man’s association with phallic symbols, such as motorcycles (cover 
description 1) or guns (cover description 5), or by their authoritative roles, such as the older man 
in Marrying an Older Man, the major in The Major and the Librarian, the “knight” in A Knight 
in Rusty Armor, or the bodyguard in Keeping Annie Safe. 

John Berger suggests that “men look at women. Women watch themselves being looked 
at” (qtd. by Richlin xvi). In their concern with affirming male power and subjectivity, this is 
essentially what pornography and romance both ancient and modern have in common. Although 
these genres initially seem quite different in material, purpose, and target audience, they are all 
rooted in the subjective male’s fantasy of the endangerment and subsequent rescue of the 
helpless, objectified female. This recognition suggests that we redefine pornography in terms of 
power and gender issues instead of identifying it merely by the presence of sexually explicit 
material. Furthermore, recognizing these significant parallels in narrative strategies in 
pornography and romance can alert us to look more critically at other genres which employ 
similar strategies—genres such as the horror film and the soap opera - and hopefully to see if 


and how we participate in these same sort of power and gender politics in our own lives. 
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Internet Pornography: Image Descriptions 

1. peepbondage Two marshmallow and sugar Easter chicks are engaged in pseudo-sexual 
interplay; one of them is “bound” in metal chains. An egg time in the shape of a rooster looks 
on. 

2. Headshot of a woman with long, platinum blond hair and heavy lipstick, which is smeared. 
She is blindfolded and wears a dog-style collar with a loop for a chain or leash at front. 

3. Upper body shot of a woman with long dark hair; she wears a black bra, and is blindfolded. 


Her hands are behind her as if bound. She faces the viewer’s right, and has her head thrown 
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back as if in ecstasy or pain. This image is presented in a circular vignette, as if seen through a 
peephole. 

4. AFV_ An Oriental woman, naked but for a single thigh-high stocking, stands against a wall. 
She is blindfolded, and has her head thrown back as if her hair were being pulled from behind. 
Her arms are behind her as if bound. This image is haloed in black around the edges; the legend 
“Asian Fetish Video” is at bottom. 

5. A young Oriental girl in a traditional Catholic schoolgirl uniform leans back against the wall 
with her knees hiked up and spread apart, exposing her genitals. She looks at the camera with 
doe-like eyes, and coyly pulls her hair across her face. 

6. A naked woman sits with her back to the viewer; her arms are securely bound behind her 
back. She leans forward, but turns her head to the side so that enough is visible to suggest that 
she is Asian. This image has an abstract, sculptural quality, and is presented surrounded by a 
black halo. 

7. A woman lies on a bed, bound in mummy wrappings. She is completely covered with these 


bindings, save her nose and her breasts. 


Romance Novels Examples: 

1. Claiming His Bride, by Vivienne Wallington 

Cover Description: A handsome young man dressed in black sits astraddle a motorcycle with a 
beautiful young bride in traditional dress facing him. They embrace and look into each other’s 
eyes. In the bottom right corner, the legend “Virgin Brides” identifies this as one of a series. 
Back Cover Excerpt: “...Mack Chaney crashed Sydney’s Wedding of the Year to...save the 


bride from marrying a snake in gentleman’s clothing. Suzie Ashton had been his woman 
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once...Now, like some dark knight in black leather, Mack couldn’t help but claim the vulnerable 
beauty in virginal white as his wife...[a] whirlwind union [that] meant more than sparing Suzie 
humiliation.” 

2. Marrying an Older Man, by Arlene James 

Cover Description: A man with salt-and-pepper hair wearing a black suit and hat holds a young 
and beautiful bride in traditional dress in his arms; they are at the front porch of a house as if 
about to cross the threshold. They look into each other’s eyes, and she smiles as she tenderly 
reaches her hand around as if to stroke the back of his head. 

Back Cover Excerpt: “Jesse Wagner was ruggedly handsome, incredibly charming —- and 
sixteen years her senior. ...when Jesse took Caroline in his arms, his every instinct to protect her 
turned into a desire to claim her as his own.... But how could a woman so vibrant and young 
possibly be thinking of him as husband material?” 

3. The Major and the Librarian, by Nikki Benjamin 

Cover Description: A couple sits on the front steps of a house. He wears a military uniform, 
she wears a white sleeveless shirt and has long, thick red hair. She sits a step below him and 
leans back on him for support. She smiles out at the viewer. He leans down towards her and 
looks towards her face, fondling her hair or the back of her neck with his hand. 

Back Cover Excerpt: “For four years Major Sam Griffin had stayed away...gruffly avoiding 
the fact that he was still heartachingly in love... Sam could never put down the roots he knew the 
shy librarian so strongly craved.” 

4. A Knight in Rusty Armor, by Dixie Browning 

Cover Description: A handsome man dressed in black stands confidently looking out at the 


viewer. A smaller inset depicts apparently the same man, shirtless, kissing the neck of a woman 
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with long, flowing hair dressed in a negligee and running her hands down her chest. She has her 
eyes closed as if enraptured, while he looks down towards her face. 

Back Cover Excerpt: “When Travis learned he had a son, he’d gone into emergency mode: 
build a home, become a dad, settle down. No more heroics. But when he came upon the dark- 
haired goddess stranded in a coastal storm, Trav just had to help. He knew Ruanna Roberts was 
running from something...” 

5. Keeping Annie Safe, by Beverly Barton 

Cover Description: A young and beautiful woman in a red dress stands with her back to a 
handsome man; he holds her by the arm and kisses her forehead, which is turned back towards 
him. Her eyes are closed, while his look down towards her face. He wears a white button-down 
shirt and a gun in a shoulder holster. 

Back Cover Excerpt: “Dane Carmichael was...the only man who could keep Annie Harden 
safe. From the moment he laid eyes on stubborn, beautiful Annie, he knew she would be his... 
Annie had never encountered a man so strong, so dominating, so absolutely infuriating as Dane. 
And never had she needed a man more. With a killer on her trail, Annie turned to Dane’s 
sheltering embrace.” 

6. Act of Surrender, by Kathi Webb 

Cover Description: A man and woman sit amidst flowers on a promontory overlooking the sea. 
She sits with her back to him but turns her neck towards him. She closes her eyes; he kisses her 
forehead as he looks down towards her face. 

Back Cover Excerpt: “Martina Hughes...has reason to fear for her own life. First come the 
threatening phone calls, then anonymous footsteps that seem to echo from every shadow... 


Denby Williams[’]... accident leaves him dependent on the very woman who should fear him 
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most—a vulnerable beauty who saves his life...only to awaken a fierce desire to protect her at 
any cost.” 

7. Bride on Demand, by Kay Thorpe 

Cover Description: A man wearing a black suit holds in his arms a woman wearing a blouse 
and skirt; they are at the front door of a house, and look as if about to cross the threshold. They 
look into each other’s eyes, and she holds him about the neck. 

Back Cover Excerpt: “Liam Bentley had always been a man who knew what he wanted. And 
when he discovered that Regan Holmes had given birth to his son seven years ago, he wanted her 
to be his wife! ... When Regan had first met Liam she’d been awed by his power, by his 
ambition, by his sexual prowess. Now she was older, wiser and ought to know better. But 
somehow when he demanded ‘Marry me,’ she still found herself saying yes!” 

8. The Renegades: Nick, by Genell Dellin 

Cover Description: A couple stands on a rocky promontory overlooking a Western plain. He is 
shirtless, but wears Native-American style deerskin pants. She wears a full-length dress and has 
very long hair that blows in the wind. He leans on a outcropping of rock, and she has draped 
herself upon him. Her dress has slipped down, baring her shoulder, and the hem of her dress is 
pulled up over her leg, which she hikes up towards him. They look into each other’s eyes. 
Back Cover Excerpt: “Nick watches in shock as a determined woman rides out of the dust 
clouds to plant her flag on his ancestral lands in the great Oklahoma Land Run. The hardened 
loner vows not to help this stubborn female survive, but finds himself drawn time and again to 
protect her. And soon, Nick has to protect himself from his own desire...for the innocent 


enchantress tempts him beyond anything he’s ever known.” 
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DESTABILIZING TRADITIONAL KNOWLEDGE: FEMINIST 
THEORY AND EPISTEMIC BODIES 


Simona Fojtova 


In the last couple of decades, knowledge has been under intensive critical fire and 
scrutiny as the issues of knowledge production, epistemology, and the knowing subject have 
been problematized within feminist theory. Seeking transformations in the traditional forms of 
knowledge and established epistemological frameworks, contemporary feminist theory shares 
with critical theory skepticism about the possibility of a general or universal account of 
knowledges. In their critique of knowledge, feminist critics have not only rejected the 
assumption of the atemporal and transgeographic value of knowledges but they have also 
brought attention to the notion of a presumably gender-neutral knower. Why are bodies relevant 
to the critique of prevailing knowledges? What are the implications of traditionally perceived 
disembodied knowledge in the knowledge production? How is the body of disembodied 
knowledge constructed? Or, to pose a somewhat Butlerian question, which bodies come to 
matter epistemologically—and why? 

Many contemporary critics engaged in the debates about destabilization of traditional 
knowledge have recognized the necessity to incorporate bodies into their epistemic discourses. 
Even though many feminists agree on the importance of the body, there is no consensus about 
how and why bodies matter. Thus, the sites within feminist theory where bodies emerged have 
been shown to be highly contested. Some of the discourses bodies have come to occupy have 
been charged with linguistic idealism, biologism, and essentialism, and these charges still 
continue to haunt—and to some degree even impede—feminists theorizing the body. How can 


one move beyond the claustrophobic understanding of rigid boundaries of the body, which have 
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been exercised within some quarters of feminist theory? 

Theorizing the body does not, however, necessarily mean that only biological, 
anatomical, or physiological accounts of bodies are possible. Even though I do not intend to 
undermine the importance of such accounts, I find socio-cultural conceptions of the body more 
epistemologically apt for the purpose of this project. More specifically, I am interested in 
engaging conceptions of epistemic bodies and exploring how discourses on bodies intersect with 
the contemporary critique of knowledge. How can we speak about bodies at the intersection of 
epistemology and bodies? 

Even though discourses on the body still seem to some degree haunted by ghosts of 
biologism, the body—or more specifically discourses on the body—keeps re-emerging. In her 
essay, “Power, Bodies and Difference,” Moira Gatens concludes that there is probably “no 
simple explanation for the recent proliferation of writings concerning the body” (128). Gatens 
mentions how influential Foucault’s work has been “in making the body a favoured subject for 
analysis in contemporary philosophy, sociology and anthropology” but she also credits feminist 
theory for its impact on theorizing the body (128). 

I believe that the newly emerging discourses which link bodies and knowledge—what I 
call discourses on epistemic bodies—are some of the most exciting sites for exploration within 
contemporary feminist theory. I want to clarify, however, that when I speak about epistemic 
bodies, I do not mean to imply that such bodies can give us the truth, the knowledge. Although I 
am aware of the traditional connection between bodies and knowledge and the way bodies have 
been made to speak the truth, I envision epistemic bodies as theoretical concepts which may be 
productively used to further disclose processes of knowledge production and acquisition as well 


as contribute to creating new forms of knowledge and ways of knowing. 
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In his works, Michel Foucault demonstrated how power, bodies, and knowledge are 
closely interdependent concepts and discourses that have sustained each other. Foucault further 
theorized how bodies are constructed in the articulations of discursive relations of power. In 
Feminism & Foucault, Irene Diamond and Lee Quinby discuss one of the many convergences of 
feminist theory and Foucault’s work and they claim that both feminists and Foucault “identify 
the body as the site of power, that is, as the locus of domination through which docility is 
accomplished and subjectivity constituted” (x). Knowledges are thus sustained by the interaction 
of power and bodies and power is perpetuated through the knowledges of bodies. Highlighting 
this interaction in “Bodies and Knowledges: Feminism and the Crisis of Reason,” Elizabeth 
Grosz argues that bodies are essential to critiques of knowledges since power operates directly 
on bodies “extracting from them information necessary for the emergence of the knowledges 
constituting the social sciences and humanities” (196). 

Feminist critics have given the importance to such bodily matters and have employed 
various concepts of bodies in their critique of knowledge. For example, Lorraine Code examines 
the issue of androcentrism within knowledge production and argues that it is “impossible to 
sustain the presumption of gender-neutrality that is central to standard epistemologies” (195). 
Similarly, Grosz claims that the knower has been conceptualized not only as an individual but 
has also been disembodied. Grosz argues that the body is an unacknowledged condition of 
knowledge production and she examines the ramifications of the sexual specificity of the body in 
conceptions of knowledge because, as she claims, “the body is always sexually specific, 
concretely sexed” (187). Even though Grosz views sexual differences as bodily differences, she 
makes it very clear that these sexual differences “are not immutable or biologically pre- 


ordained” (195). 


pig 


Grosz critiques the notion of a universal and homogenous knower as well as the 
assumption of objective knowledge and she strives to establish “an openly sexualised body of 
knowledges” (103). Because the body has been traditionally associated with the feminine and 
the mind with the masculine, Grosz believes that it is critical to question these associations in 
order to transform the body of prevailing knowledges. She argues that it is “necessary to 
examine the subordinate, negative, or excluded term, body as the unacknowledged condition of 
the dominant term, reason” (195). Thus, Grosz problematizes the traditional epistemological 
view of knowledge acquisition as a standardized, objective and disembodied process and she 
envisions that there are, in fact, many different ways through which knowledge can be produced. 
For Grosz, epistemic embodiment entails “an acknowledgment of the sexually particular 
positions from which knowledges emanate and by which they are interpreted and used” (210). 
Grosz, however, does not prescribe or define a female way of knowing but opens doors to a 
plurality of possible techniques, procedures, and methods within knowledges. 

In her essay, “This Body Which Is Not One: Technologizing an Embodied Self,” Elspeth 
Probyn talks about the difficulty of using the body in discourse, the difficulty of intersecting 
bodies and knowledge. She argues that one of the major problems of using one’s body is that 
“the mere mention of the body is taken as shorthand for the reinscription of a realist 
epistemology. In other words, my body in speech is automatically taken for my body in 
reality—that the referent to any signification of the body in discourse must always be the body at 
hand” (112). Probyn recounts a story about how she gave a fairly theoretical paper at a 
conference and on the side briefly mentioned how her body brought her—as a result of her 
struggle with anorexia during her teenage years—to her academic interest in anorexia nervosa. 


Probyn was rather surprised by the responses she received both during the conference and 
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subsequent to having her paper published and laments: “my body can do no right: it makes 
postmodernists nervous, and certain feminists angry at my supposed betrayal of the empirical 
weight of the female body” (113). Even though these reactions come from very different 
theoretical agendas, Probyn rightly assesses that “they seem to agree that what I wanted to do 
with my body was to tell a truth” (113). 

Is weighing the body down with materiality an attempt to make the body speak a truth? 
When Judith Butler re-addressed the question of the materiality of the body after having been 
criticized by some feminists for theorizing the body away from its materiality in her book 
Gender Trouble, she further problematized the attempts to empirically weigh the body down. 
This is how Butler responds to the criticism in the preface to Bodies That Matter: 

I began writing this book by trying to consider the materiality of the body 
only to find that the thought of materiality invariably moved me into other 
domains. I tried to discipline myself to stay on the subject, but found that I could 
not fix bodies as simple objects of thought. Not only did bodies tend to indicate a 
world beyond themselves, but this movement beyond their own boundaries, a 
movement of boundary itself, appeared to be quite central to what bodies are. (ix) 

For Butler, bodies are constructed through the dominant forms that articulate them via the 
reiteration of social scripts. Thus, bodies are not some pre-given or fixed entities but become 
materialized through various regulatory norms, sex being one of them. Furthermore, Butler 
believes that it is important to subject the contemporary discourse on bodies to a genealogical 
critique and to disclose the conditions under which sexed bodies materialize, and thus come to 


matter or not. 
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Bodies sliding out of pre-fabricated concepts, bodies unburdened by the theoretical 
weight of definitions, bodies gliding through the textual landscape like floating signifiers, bodies 
slippery like bellies of fish that squeeze through our theoretical nests in order to swim away. 

Can bodies move us into new epistemological waters? Can bodies matter without the matter? 

Critics have been divided over the issues of constructionism for a long time. Those who 
refuse to give up on the materiality of the body seem to be holding on to the body as a source of 
epistemological stability and certainty. In the course of these debate, critics introduce factual 
arguments about the life of bodies and mourn the alleged dissolution of matter as a contemporary 
category. Butler, however, keeps advocating for a feminist genealogy of matter rather than 
uncritical acceptance of matter marked by discourses of sexual hierarchy and erasures. This is 
how she responds: 

For surely bodies live and die; eat and sleep; feel pain, pleasure; endure illness 
and violence; and these facts, one might skeptically proclaim, cannot be dismissed 
as mere construction. Surely there must be some kind of necessity that 
accompanies these primary and irrefutable experiences. And surely there is. But 
their irrefutability in no way implies what it might mean to affirm them and 
through what discursive means. (x1) 

Both Probyn and Butler wonder about the loss of epistemological certainty which may be 
involved in displacing the body from some of its positioning within current feminist discourse. 
Probyn acknowledges the epistemological uncertainty involved in displacing the body as a place 
from which to speak the truth: “it may seem that we are left stranded in a discursive wasteland, 
with no place to go and nothing to say” (111). Butler echoes Probyn’s point when she radically 


challenges some sacred principles on which bodies have been assumed to operate and admits that 
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“to problematize the matter of bodies may entail an initial loss of epistemological certainty” (30). 
However, Butler does not lament this loss of certainty and does not view it as a sign of political 
nihilism. Rather, Butler believes that such a loss “may well indicate a significant and promising 

shift in political thinking. This unsettling of matter can be understood as initiating new 
possibilities, new ways for bodies to matter” (30). Thus, it might be more productive to critically 
dislodge the body from the position it occupies in current feminist discourse rather than 


deploying matter as a reliable epistemic map for feminism. 
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THE CONCEPTUALIZATION OF MESSAGES ABOUT 


WOMEN IN FAIRY TALES 
Britta H. Limary 


One afternoon a big wolf waited in the dark forest for a little girl to come along carrying a basket 
of food to her grandmother. Finally, a little girl did come along and she was carrying a basket of 
food. ‘Are you carrying that basket to your grandmother?’ asked the wolf. The little girl said yes, she 
was. So the wolf asked her where her grandmother lived and the little girl told him and he 
disappeared into the woods. 

When the little girl opened the door to her grandmother’s house she saw that there was somebody 
in bed with a nightcap and a nightgown on. She had approached no nearer than twenty-five feet 
from the bed when she saw that it was not her grandmother but the wolf, for even in a nightcap a 
wolf does not look any mote like a grandmother than the Metro-Goldwyn lion looks like Calvin 
Coolidge. So the little girl took an automatic out of her basket and shot the wolf dead. Moral: It is 


not as easy to fool little girls nowadays than it used to be. (Thurber, 1943, 5). 


Introduction 

We are surrounded by stories. We tell stories. We listen to stories. We are ourselves 
collection of stories by the ways we talk about ourselves and the ways other people talk about us. 
As MacIntyre (1984) points out, humans are essentially storytelling animals. Jerome Bruner 
(1990) proposes that humans organize their experiences with narratives, and that the way culture 
is transmitted is through “folk psychology” of which narrative is the central organizing principle. 
Yet narratives do more than organize experiences and transmit culture. Walter Fisher’s (1989) 
narrative paradigm holds that human decision-making and communication are also based on 
narratives. The narrative paradigm suggests narrativity to be inherent in every human being. 
The narrative paradigm is based on the notion that humans are storytellers and that people 


habitually use “narrative rationality” (Fisher, 1989) which consists of narrative probability (i.e. 


pron Wee 


the notion of whether a story is contradiction free) and narrative fidelity (i.e. the story’s truth). 
Narrative rationality therefore provides principles used for judging the merits of a story. 
Storytelling is a way in which a particular cultural belief system is incorporated into the 
individual belief systems of its members. Culture is defined as a “systems of attitudes, strategies, 
and practices that organize the arena in which the values attached to cultural forms are defined 
and articulated” (Bauman, 1992, pp. xvi-xvii). According to performance theory, culture cannot 
be separated from communication. Humans are “culture-inventing and self-making creatures” as 
well as “homo narrans” (Conquergood, 1989, 85). Thus narratives are powerful instruments of 


socialization and identity formation, of how we see ourselves and the world around us. 


Rationale 

This paper examines the portrayal of women in three time periods, starting from myths 
and archetypal stories through the 18'" and 19" century fairy tales, to feminist rewritings, and the 
literature that has been written about them. The reasons for engaging in this research are two- 
fold: First, narratives about women have changed throughout time. It is of interest to explore 
the reasons why these narrative changes occurred. Second, it is of interest to explore via 
synthesis and summary, why there is the dichotomous view that researchers hold concerning the 
portrayal of women in 18" and 19" century fairy tales: Some people hold that women are 
portrayed in positive ways, while others argue that the portrayal of women in fairy tales has been 
negative. 

Researchers who find a negative portrayal of women, summarize the effects fairy tales 
can have on children similarly to Lieberman (1986, 187): “Millions of women must surely have 


formed . . . their ideas of what they could or could not accomplish, what sort of behavior would 
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be rewarded, and the nature of the reward itself, in part from their favorite fairy tale.” The 
portrayal of female characters in fairy tales, according to these researchers, thus does not serve as 
a good role model for children, especially young girls: “The passive and pretty heroines who 
dominate popular fairy tales offer narrow and damaging role models for young readers” (Stone, 
1986, 229). Both female and male children assimilate and incorporate the rigid gender roles that 
fairy tales present them with: 
The boys dreamed of mounting the Great Steed and buying Snow White from the 
dwarfs; we (the girls) aspired to become that object of every necrophiliac's lust: 
the innocent, victimized Sleeping Beauty, beauteous lump of ultimate sleeping 
good. Despite ourselves, sometimes, knowing, unwilling, unable to do otherwise, 
we act out the roles we were taught (Andrea Dworkin, as cited in Zipes, 1983, 
170). 

Colette Dowling (1981) reinforces this notion of female passivity by referring to the 
“Cinderella Complex”, the belief among females that someone prince-like will rescue them from 
their poor situation. Females locked in this Cinderella Complex Paradigm experience learned 
helplessness, because they become to believe that if they just wait long enough, they will 
eventually be rescued by their prince. This learned helplessness of the Cinderella complex was 
first discussed in the American Journal of Psychiatry (Zipes, 1986). Foster home girls were 
dressed in tattered cloths and were disheveled when authorities found them. Authorities 
discovered that the girls did this on purpose to attract attention to the fact that they were in 
danger to be abused and maltreated by their foster mothers. Rivers, Barnett, and Baruch (1979) 
name Dowling’s Cinderella complex “the prince charming syndrome”: “The message that girls 


absorb in their existence is meaningless without the approval and love of a man” (p. 192). 
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Scholars such as Wolfgang Mieder (1987) and Bruno Bettelheim have taken a different 
stance on the value of fairy tales, claiming that the tales are presenting existential dilemmas in a 
clear-cut manner, enabling children to grasp the underlying meanings of the conflicts inherent in 
fairy tales. To Bettelheim, most folk tales are an imaginative depiction of healthy human 
relations and roles that help children understand the motives behind growing up. 

How is it possible that people who are reading the same stories in the same language 


extract such different meanings from them? 


Framework 

A theory of women as communicators, developed from Mary Daly’s (1978) writing, will 
provide the framework for this study. I will be using Mary Daly’s (1978) theory to introduce a 
new perspective to the interpretation of women’s portrayal in narratives, thus bridging the 
dichotomy of fairy tale interpretation. Daly (1978) reveals that a text has both a rhetorical 
foreground that silences and oppresses women, and an alternative realm of rhetoric, the 
background, in which women act as communicators. In the foreground, rhetoric oppresses and 
limits individuals in four ways (Griffin, 1993): (1) fixing women’s images; (2) silencing and 
erasing women’s voices; (3) clouding the issue of women’s oppression; and (4) ritualizing 
violence toward women. Foreground messages, borrowing a concept from the intercultural 
communication field, are inherently /Jow context; 1.e. messages are taken literally from the text 
without deeper interpretations. Foreground messages can be identified with Bernstein’s 
elaborated code. 

In the background, rhetoric transforms and facilitates self-creation and metamorphosis. 


The background enables individuals to communicate using alternative modes of communication, 
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modes that have been neglected by the dominant group who has constructed language and 
language behavior based on their experiences and values. This dominant mode of language is 
often not capable to express minority experiences and values, according to muted group theory 
(Kramarae, 1981). The background enables the creation of a new "language" that can give non- 
dominant groups a forum for articulation. 

The goal of the rhetor in the background is to weave patterns of insights and knowledge 
into the text that lead women into “becoming” and that can serve as a steady and secret ground 
from which to undermine cultural paradigms and values. Background messages are very 
comparable to high context messages, often associated with the intercultural communication 
context as well, that ask receivers to read between the lines of a text. Bernstein’s restricted code 
is applicable to background messages. An example for the use of background messages can be 
seen in women’s quilts from the Civil War period, where the quilts acted as a kind of 
language/vocabulary. Women during this time quilted positive messages for slaves on the run 
into their quilts, hanging them outside their homes to signal that their homes can be visited for 
food and drink without the knowledge of their husbands’ or other men in their neighborhood. 
Men were not able to see beyond the quilt as an object that was hanging outside their home, 
missing the implicit messages it was sending. It is of interest to discover if fairy tales have 
similar background messages about women and women’s ability. 

Looking not only at the foreground messages of fairy tales but taking the inherent 
background messages of these tales into account can render the dichotomous view of how 
women are portrayed in narratives obsolete. Each of the three historical periods (archetypal 


stories/myth, 18719" century tales, and feminist tales) will be analyzed using Daly’s (1978) 
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concepts of the foreground and the background. In addition, the subversive possibilities of the 


narratives will also be examined within each historical period. 


Literature Review 

The transformation of female myths and archetypes to 18" century ideals 

Before 1000 A.C., foreground messages of archetypal stories and myth across cultures 
emphasize female power and depict women as resourceful and having great influence. As 
Merlin Stone (1979) points out, there is a large body of information about women as supreme, 
omnipotent deities, women who are “strong, determined, wise, courageous, powerful, 
adventurous and able to surmount difficult obstacles to achieve set goals” (p. 13). The 
background messages in these archetypal stories and myths were that women played the leading 
role (Chinen, 1996). The very positive portrayal of women as autonomous and powerful slowly 
changed with time due to the mystification of women by men. Accounts of female deities were 
classified as mythology by the patriarchal world, possibly out of fear that the influence and self- 
determination of women may grow due to these positive portrayals of ancient females. As Stone 
(1979, 18) points out, “various male worshipping groups degraded and/or erased their 
[women’s] existence.” Between the thirteen and eighteen century, many narratives shifted from 
the portrayals of women as omnipotent deities to the portrayal of women as warriors, and then, 
later, to the portrayal of young, helpless, domesticated girls. With each shift, women’s space, 
freedom, speech and power was limited and diminished. 

In the foreground, warrior narratives served to maintain the status quo (Kelley, 1994). 
They served as objective lessons to women who intruded on areas of male prerogative by making 


females lose their identity, i.e. turning warrior females into men at the end of the tales. Only 
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through this transformation did females gain acceptance and appreciation. On the other hand, 
looking at the background interpretation, warrior tales offered women still glimpses of potential 
power by providing a picture of powerful, self-determined, and self-assured women who were 
independent and strong without the help of men: 
The heroines are vindicators of adventurous womanhood; they are models of 
valour and confidence and far outshine the male character in the stories, 
seemingly proving that anything a man can do, a woman can do better (Hooker, 
1990, 181). 
Thus warrior tales transmitted mixed messages of female ability to their audiences, 
messages that were to some extent negative, but still continued to have positive aspects as well 
for women and their roles in society. Distinguishing between the foreground and background 


started to become necessary. 


Negative foreground messages about women in fairy tales by the 19 century 

Domestication of women as a socialization tool 

The societal attempt to change women’s images finally reached the peak of a negative 
portrayal of women’s images in fairy tales by the nineteenth century and to a dominant shift to 
foreground messages of the stereotypical females as domesticated and nice girl-woman. 
Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, Rapunzel, Snow White, and Brier Rose, to name the most 
popular heroines who are marked through their names, rather than their actions, have been 
characterized as kind, helpful, passive, loving, pure, quiet, obedient, beautiful, and dependent 
(Bottigheimer, 1986; Dowling, 1981; Hooker, 1990; Stone, 1986; Tatar, 1987) since the fairy 


tale collection by the Brother Grimm in Germany. Pride, curiosity, disobedience, stubbornness, 
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and infidelity, whenever attached to a female character, were punished with death, threats of 
murder, or cruel physical abuse (Tartar, 1987) while whenever attached to male characters were 
praised and rewarded. 

The portrayal of the domesticated female is not just due to a possible greater influence of 
patriarchal values and norms, but demonstrates a shift from narratives used as adult 
entertainment to narratives used as a socialization tool for females. Fairy tales were not written 
for children as the primary audience, even though in modern times, we use fairy tales primarily 
for children and their entertainment. Fairy tales were originally designed for an adult audience 
as entertainment and social vision. In the early nineteenth century, when fairy tales were 
introduced in the nursery, the tales’ content and language were cleaned from sexual and other 
inappropriate allusions by the Grimms to make them more appropriate for children (Tartar, 
1987). “Folk tales were rewritten and made into didactic fairy tales for children so that they 
would not be harmed by the violence, crudity, and fantastic exaggerations of the originals” 
(Zipes, 1979, 15). 

Thus Little Red Riding Hood no longer did a striptease for the wolf and was called a 
“slut” by her grandmother’s cat, Rapunzel no longer was impregnated by the visiting prince 
during her tower stay, and Cinderella no longer “fought actively for justice and truth” (Zipes, 
1986, 7). Rather Little Red Riding Hood became more prim, and Rapunzel and Cinderella 
became less womanly and more childlike. These domesticated role model were teaching 
children good female virtues society expected from them once they reached womanhood and 
were ready for marriage. 

Two versions of Snow White by the Brothers Grimm, German compilers of fairy tales in 


the nineteenth century, serve as an example. In Grimm’s earliest version, Snow White only 
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needed to cook for the dwarfs in exchange for shelter. In the later edition, however, the dwarfs 
escalate their demands, making Snow White a domestic slave: “If you will keep house for us, do 
the cooking, make the beds, wash, sew, knit and keep everything neat and clean, you can stay 
with us and won’t want for anything” (Zipes, 1992, 199). We can see how women were 
progressively domesticated in the narrative. 

If women were not portrayed as domesticated in the foreground, they often were 
portrayed as disobedient and served as a negative role models. Tales of disobedience and 
punishment became common in the nursery. These tales were usually told by nursemaids and 
old women, whose foreground intentions, according to Schenda (1986), were to “frighten little 
girls in order to force their spirits and their common sense under the yoke of blind obedience” (p. 
87). These tales therefore played right into the arms of those who welcomed women’s 
domestication and obedience. When looking at the background images and messages however, 
old experienced women may have used these cautionary tales not to warn children against being 
disobedient by straying from the path and therefore being (legitimately) devoured by the wolf 
(often seen as a metaphor of rape, a common crime in the middle ages): The background 
message could have cautioned against being too obedient and too trusting. Little Red Riding 
Hood was not devoured because she strayed from the path, but because the girl was too trusting 
when she met the wolf and answered his questions, and later, when she stepped toward her 
grandmother’s bed in spite of noticing the “odd physical features” of her grandmother. On the 
same hand, the grandmother was also devoured because she was too trusting, giving the wolf 


entry into her house to cause later havoc. 
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The woman as transgressing child 

It was common fairy tale practice in the foreground to equate women to children, thus 
making them objects of disciplinary actions. Curiosity and disobedience are seen as sinful 
behavior of both children and women, while in men these same qualities are seen as virtuous. 
Women and girls are always supposed to obey prohibitions set by good figures, while male 
figures move with considerably more freedom among these prohibitions and often even get 
rewarded for their disobedience and obnoxiousness. Bottigheimer (1987) supports this notion by 
pointing out that “a witch-burning notion of eradicating (generally female evil) coexists with an 
indulgent tolerance of (generally) male malefaction” (p. 94). Male characters thus get away with 
more for their transgressions than women do - often they are rewarded for their disobedience and 
looked at as witty and strong compared to women who are looked upon as deviant. 

Fairy tales however are not only telling about weak, child-like women. Powerful women 
also have their play in fairy tales, even though there was an immense shift of the image of 
powerful women from the early, archetypal and mythical stories to the tales in the 18" and 19" 
century, as will be outlined in the following paragraphs. 

Powerful women as a negative role model 

Women’s progression through narrative history from the archetypal stories to the 
classical fairy tales of the nineteenth century was from being an active initiator, planner, and 
sender to a passive receiver in the foreground. By the nineteenth century, the few women who 
were portrayed as active initiators in fairy tales were almost always portrayed as hags or witches 
who had connections to the underworld or hell, as well as to magic and nature in all of its forms. 

These powerful women were never depicted as real human-beings, nor—as in the 


positive archetypal depictions—as deities: Nineteenth century fairy tale women with power 
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were mostly associated with the roles of the wicked stepmother (occasionally also the real 
mother) such as in the case of Snow White or Cinderella, the mother-in-law, the ogress, the bad 
fairy (Warner, 1991) and the witch. 

The few powerful women who were portrayed as human, were nearly always shown in 
the foreground as repulsive (Zipes, 1986), evil and silly (Kelly, 1994), ugly (Zipes, 1986) and 
unwomanly, yet in the background, they were characterized as being active, ambitious and strong 
(Zipes, 1886). This is in contrast to the depiction of powerful men, who were always portrayed 
as handsome and brave, both in the foreground as well as in the background of the text. 

Powerful women were seen as a threat, which may explain why in most fairy tales, these 
women were eliminated, often by a gruesome death (Bottigheimer, 1987). The powerful female 
is always killed in graphic and morbid detail, possibly to put a definite end to her ‘reign of 
terror’. These kinds of gruesome punishments (hanging, burning, dancing to death in fire hot 
shoes, getting their eyes picked out by birds, etc.) in fairy tales are foreground messages intended 
to warn females who strive for more power in their lives, telling them to stay away from any of 
such attempts. If they disobey, they have to pay the gruesome price for female power. The 
background interpretation for the violent deaths of powerful females is also possible, and paints a 
quite positive picture: Powerful women were so immensely strong and forceful that men had to 
employ the most violent deaths possible to ensure that these kind of women were not able to 
survive and undermine their authority. 

The major dichotomy of fairy tales therefore was dealing with the image of the woman: 
the ideal (powerless) childish angel-woman of the foreground, who internalized the socialized 
and expected characteristics of society, set up against a counter-image, the (powerful) monster 


woman from the background, who embodies autonomy and “refuses to stay in her textually 
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ordained “place’” (Gilbert & Gubar, 1979, 28). The angel woman and the monster woman differ 
both in appearance as well as in character traits: “the one fair, young, pale, the other just as fair, 
but older, fiercer; the one a daughter, the other a mother; the one sweet, ignorant, passive, the 
other both artful and active: the one sort of angel, the other an undeniable witch” (Gilbert & 
Gubar, 1986, 201). 

And who decides who is beautiful, sweet, an angel? Gilbert and Gubar (1986) point out 
that the ruling, powerful elite does by collecting and changing the fairy tales to reflect their 
values and beliefs. Through their judgments, women are stamped as either angelic or monster- 
like. Powerful women served as a bad example that led women into more preferred models of 
being, i.e. the admired angel. The dichotomous set up of angel versus monster woman resulted 
not only in women trying to be obedient, but also in women competing against each other. 
Competing against each other made female bonding and nurturing difficult and kept women in 
the foreground of patriarchy. 

Marriage - The special place 

Female competition was often focused on getting the wanted prince, which was won most 
often by beauty and purity (Kelly, 1994). Beautiful girls were never ignored, and thus were 
ultimately chosen for reward (Lieberman, 1986). The reward: Marriage as the compensatory 
destiny, the ultimate achievement that any woman can reach in her live. 

Marriage gave women a special place, because of the conditioned male perceptions that 
women are weak and have to be protected. This special place is a “woman’s place, where the 
contentious world does not intrude” (Janeway, 1971, 279). The special place for women is often 
the place that gives them domestic power: For Cinderella it is the kitchen, for Snow White it is 


the dwarfs’ home. By granting women a special place the foreground message is that women 
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“should stay there and not try to have it both ways, be free at one time and protected at another. . 
.Women have only one place, clearly the rest of the world belongs . . . to men” (p. 279). Thus 
women are either “put in their place or have their identity defined by males” (Zipes, 1979, 136). 
Here we can see the emergence of gender roles, with the roles of the male as the breadwinner 
and the woman as the homemaker (Lewontin, Rose, & Kamin, 1984). The background message 
of a female special place however could also signify a possibility for women to subvert 
patriarchy from within, using the special place as a safe haven to start destroying created 


conditions with the master’s own tools. 


Women and Speech in 19"-Century Fairy Tales 

Yet beauty was not enough to get the prince and to be married. As Wilson (1991) points 
out, “heroines often must make a sacrifice or be sacrificed themselves” (p. 32). The sacrifice 
was most often the loss or deprivation of speech and life. Thus fairy tales communicated to 
women that they had to be humbled and humiliated first before they can marry the prince and 
thus rise to the rank of royalty and happiness. 

With this ideal of humbleness comes the female portrayal of muted, voice-deprived 
women in fairy tales (Tatar, 1992, 142). Through speech patterns, silence, and punishments, 
females lose all their power in the foreground of the fairy tales, and thus enable men to have 
more power, especially over them (Kelly 1994). An example of this is visible in the story The 
Frog King where the frog orders the princess around: To lift him from the table, to let him eat 
from her golden plate, to kiss him, etc (Zipes, 1992, 4). 

The silence of women in fairy tales arises for two different reasons, both going back to 


Christian biblical beliefs according to Bottigheimer (1987): (1) Silence is a punishment for 
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Eve’s transgression in paradise; and (2) Women are supposed to be silent, because they are 
inferior since they are made (only) from Adam’s rib. Thus silence is legitimized due to the 
inferiority status of women to men. If women are talking too much it is “associated with witches 
and the grim punishment they meet at the stake” (Bottigheimer, 1987, 117), as we have 
previously seen. 

Muteness often grows out of the narrative itself when a character is cursed with or 
condemned to silence for a period of time. An example is the tale The Twelve Brother where all 
twelve brothers are turned into ravens. The only way to turn the brothers back into their human 
form is for the sister “to remain silent for seven years and neither speak nor laugh. If you utter 
but a single word and there is just an hour to go in the seven years, everything will be in vain, 
and your brothers will be killed by that one word” (Zipes, 1992, 38). 

Next is the silence within the text resulting from the author or editor’s distribution of 
direct and indirect speech, in which “good” women are always ending up with the indirect 
(passive) speech rather than the direct (active) speech that is used by men and powerful and/or 
evil women. Thus, one never hears the real voice of the heroine, only a narrative about her 
experiences by an outside narrator. 

“And finally . . . is the manner in which the lexical context colors what is said” 
(Bottigheimer, 1986, 120). For example, Cinderella is a text that unites textual silence and 
powerlessness: 

Silent at the ball, speechless among the ashes, mute when trying on the tiny 
slipper, Cinderella endures the barbs and jibes of her loquacious and delinquent 


stepsisters .... It is not an overt curse that condemns her to silence; it is the 
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pattern of discourse . . . that discriminates against good girls and produces 
functionally silent heroines (Bottigheimer, 1987, 53). 

Fairy tale heroines however are not the only ones who cannot use language. Another 
fairy tale character that has been continuously experiencing narrative, textual and lexical silence 
is the heroine’s biological mother. Either the reader sees the biological mother think to herself 
about the issues that concern her, or the biological mother is ultimately silenced by death or 
absence. As an angel or spirit, the mother protects her daughter from the stepmother or other 
evil characters who stand in the girl’s way to the passage of womanhood (Rowe, 1978). 

Thus good women in fairy tales are not by choice mute, but are muted by male authors 
who collected and re-wrote the tales. Social hierarchies and power relations are often 
constructed and upheld through the language of the domineering group. Social hierarchies, 
especially that of women and men can be examined by looking at certain verbs in fairy tales. 
Bottigheimer (1986) has identified a hierarchy of verbs that make speech licit or illicit in the 
Brother Grimm’s fairy tales: speak (German: sprechen), say (sagen), ask (fragen), answer 
(antworten), and cry out (rief). The verb asked seldom introduces a woman’s question. Usually 
it introduces a question posed by an authority figure or a wicked character. The verb answered 
appears often in good girls’ mouths and indicates responsiveness to the male voice. Cried 
usually introduces female speech more often than male speech, while said is a user-neutral verb. 
Grimm’s Woerterbuch der deutschen Sprache (lexicon for the German language) distinguishes 
sprechen (speak) from sagen (say) by pointing out that “sprechen (speak) places more emphasis 
on the act of speaking itself... while the use of sagen (say) emphasizes the content of the 
utterance” (p. 55). Thus the Grimms’ “remove direct speech from women and gave it to men” 


(Bottigheimer, 1986, 59). The Grimm Brothers also used speech to define character; the 
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stepmother increased the frequency of her speaking to portray an evil being, while the good, 
pious girl was humbled and silenced. 

Another aspect of speech and hence signaling power is the use of metaphors in fairy tales. 
Metaphors in connection with men are always more powerful than metaphors used in connection 
with women, thus expressing a clear distinction between the dominant and non-dominant group, 
the superior and the inferior. When it comes to descriptions of erotic actions for example, 
warlike metaphors occur: “Men pursue women . .. conquer them. Women are besieged by their 
admirers, put up resistance and surrender to men” (Tatar, 1992, 143). About fairy tales in 
general, Gilbert and Gubar (1979, 31) say that “in the mouths of women, vocabulary loses its 
meaning, sentences dissolve, literary messages are distorted or destroyed.” This is a “normal” 
outcome for women in a patriarchal structure, and can also be observed when looking at minority 
language use in a majority society. 

Language is a powerful tool - it constructs cultural reality by reflecting what is of 
significance (Whorf, 1956). Language is made and constructed by the powerful group (men) and 
thus reflects experiences, values and realities of men, according to muted group theory 
(Kramarae, 1981). Women, who constitute the non-powerful group thus have to use the 
language that might not reflect their experiences, values and realities. This results in women’s 
inarticulation within the cultural context, and thus puts them into an inferior and minority 
position (Kramarae, 1981). 

We can see that silence in fairy tales is exclusively female and desired by the patriarchal 
system to such an extent that it mutes women in the tales. Silence also exists as a punishment for 
heroines (but not for heroes). As we have seen, female protagonists are often humbled in the 


course of their stories: “In fact, humbled is too mild of a term to use for the many humiliations 
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to which female protagonists must submit (Tatar 1987, 92). Snow White is the ultimate 
example since she is silenced by death. Often depriving women of speech is seen as an effective 
method of punishment in breaking their will (Bottigheimer, 1987) by the authors and 
disseminators of fairy tales. 

Thus to summarize the findings up to this point, there is a tendency in fairy tales for 
women to answer frequently, “almost never pose a question, and their general helplessness leads 
them to cry out often.... It expresses the weight of an entire society enjoying compliant 
responses in good girls and, more important, forbidding inquiry, initiative, and , most heinous of 
all, impertinence” (Bottigheimer, 1987, 127). Female responses are often described while males 
actually speak. This textual silence is for example visible in Rapunzel, where the reader learns 
of “‘her song’ and ‘her sweet voice’, but do not hear her sing” (p. 53). Male silence is fairy tales 
also exists, yet it differs greatly from female silence in both the extent and quality both are much 
less for males. As Tatar (1987) points out, “The narrative duration of female suffering tends to 
be greatest” (p. 75), and as Bottigheimer (1986) note: “Men could be silent, but females were 


silenced” (p. 118), thus losing their autonomy this way. 


Alternative Modes of Communication for Silenced Heroines 

The foreground messages of the silenced heroines paint a negative picture, yet looking at 
the background messages yield a very interesting picture. Many silenced heroines in the 
classical fairy tales fill their quiet hours in their ‘special place’ (as discussed previously such as 
the kitchen or the dwarf’s house) with traditional female occupations such as spinning and 
sewing which can also be a form of discourse, of expression, mainly that of the background. 


Often this kind of communication is done without male notice since males reside in the 
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foreground (i.e. written and oral text), and thus spinning and sewing is a safe form of discourse 
for many women who are deprived of their voices in their culture. Karen Rowe (1986) for 
example points out that spinning is way of speaking in another mode. As mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper, history has shown that women during the civil war quilted messages for 
on-the run slaves, hanging them outside to use as form of communication between them and the 
slave community without their husbands’ knowledge. Through these different means of 
communication, women could obtain a voice, but still keep up the foreground image of the silent 
ones, thus not risking punishment. Also, by using this kind of secret mode, women were able to 
manipulate and subvert the dominant male form of discourse by excluding men and using a 
mode of communication that is more fit to express their experiences and their ways of living as a 
non-dominant group. 

Another way of subversion that often went along with this kind of communication and 
has been previously mentioned is that of women having their own special place (such as a corner 
to spin, to cook, to quilt, to weave, to sew, to clean etc.). This special place enabled women to 
have power and to be themselves, creating a world in the little space provided, and thus being 
able to step out of the patriarchal system and its hierarchies (foreground) and to step into the 
background. Thus, even though men often silenced females, women were still able to 
communicate with others through different communication channels in the background that were 


unknown to men and the foreground, and thus women remained powerful. 
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Feminist Fairy Tales as Vehicles for Female Transformation 

Feminist writers of fairy tales try to highlight the background messages of fairy tales. 
Most feminists believe that foreground messages of fairy tales undermine feminine self- 
confidence and women’s belief in inherent value and self-determination: 

Everywhere, the female is situated in a secondary position. She is expected to be 
receptive to the demands of others; she is to stay in the background or behind a 
screen; she is to be faithful to her husband and, if she loses him, she is to move 
heaven and earth to find him again (Chinen, 1996, xii). 

According to Phelps (1981), all feminist tales have heroines that “have self-confidence 
and a clear sense of their own worth. They possess great courage, moral or physical strength; 
they do not meekly accept but seek to solve the dilemmas they face. The majority have leading 
roles in the story” (p. xi). These themes and heroines go back to the archetypal and warrior tales 
with their background messages that circulated before the onset of patriarchal thoughts and 
practices and that are made to bear in the foreground in feminist narratives. 

Feminist fairy tales are most often women-centered (Zipes, 1986) and are open-ended, 
provoking readers to consider their gender identity (Zipes, 1994). Often these tales are also 
“innovative and radical, . . . unusual, exceptional, strange, and artificial because they do not 
conform to the patterns set by classical fairy tale suffices” (Zipes, 1994). Thus feminist fairy 
tales are challenging the old traditional tales because they stress the importance of change and 
transformation. Scieszka’s (1991) The Frog Prince continued examines life after marriage, the 
‘and they lived happily ever after’, which is not ‘happy’ but rather quite realistic and, at least to 


some extent, depressing. 
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Since “social myths about men and women are so powerful that they can at times 
eradicate reality” (Rivers, Barnett, & Baruch, 1979, 73), feminist fairy tale writers try to 
establish a balance of power in their fairy tales, making each character equal and capable of 
caring for their own needs. Women are especially portrayed as powerful and confident 
individuals in feminist fairy tales, and marriage is hardly an option at the end of the tales. The 
structure of most feminist tales is based on self-definition of a young woman who rejects 
violence and seeks to establish harmony with others. Male characters are usually portrayed as 
having a capacity to learn and change. Most tales experiment with language, creating new words 
and new definitions. Through these techniques, idealized and romanticized images of the weak 
and the powerless woman are not only eradicated, but possible alternative options are provided, 
raising awareness to the distorted cultural patriarchal perception of women and their roles in 
society. Male and female writers of feminist fairy tales try to give women power to transform 


society through the rearrangement of gender and its definition. 


Conclusion 

Looking at the foreground and background messages of archetypal, mythological stories, 
18"- and 19"-century classical fairy tales, to the feminist re-writes of the 20" century, one can 
see various messages about females emerge. Looking at the older fairy tales, in the foreground, 
women seem to be powerless and speechless victims of domination and intimidation, being mere 
commodities and prizes for the daring prince. On the other hand, as we have seen by going into 
the background, looking at the alternative communication patterns, settings and messages, one 
needs to reconsider and re-interpret the fairy tale messages that are send from the foreground, 


which has been attempted by the feminist re-writes of the 20" century. 
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In conclusion, classical fairy tales seem to give a negative portrayal of women through 
foreground messages, yet offer glimpses of powerful and resourceful women in the background. 
Incorporating a rich tradition of tales in the socialization process of children and by reading 
between the lines, children will learn that gender images have not changed throughout history, 
but have been mask by foreground messages that served the acculturation to a specific society 
and its cultural values. Once the audience of a text is able to see that narratives are ways in 
which a particular cultural belief system is incorporated into the individual belief systems of its 
members, and that through telling these stories humans invent culture and themselves, people 
will not only take a critical approach to reading a text, but will create texts that are 


transformational and create positive dialogue. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


Miriam Lopez Rodriguez 


Although critics and scholars are recovering the work of many eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries American writers traditionally kept out of the canon, they usually focus on narrative 
and poetry, leaving drama somehow forgotten. This is especially true in the case of women 
writers. A quick glance at most anthologies will show us names such as Harriet Beecher Stowe 
or Emily Dickinson but seldom is a female playwright studied in depth. 

The aim of this paper is to show that during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
United States had a significant amount of women dramatists, and that if their names and works 
have been condemned to obscurity, this is due more to political and cultural reasons than to the 
worthiness of the plays. 

Mercy Otis Warren (1728-1814), famous for her History of the Rise, Progress and 
Termination of the American Revolution, is considered the first American woman playwright in 
spite of not having any of her dramas ever performed.’ Due to Puritan regulations, theatrical 
productions were not allowed in Boston at that time, therefore, Mercy Otis Warren’s plays had to 
be distributed anonymously as pamphlets or published in pro-revolutionary newspapers. Her 
satire on political machinations, The Adulateur, was published in the Massachusetts Spy in 
March and April 1772; her second satire, The Defeat, was published in the Boston Gazette of 
May 24 and July 19 1773; The Group was published in the Boston Gazette and the 
Massachusetts Spy in January 1775 and again later that year as a pamphlet; Zhe Blockheads; or, 
The Affrighted Officers was published in 1776 and The Motley Assembly in 1779”. Despite these 


restrictions, her work gave a lot of publicity to the colonists rebelling against the British 
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Parliament, therefore allowing her to be “a participant in a war from which her gender excluded 

her” (Kern 252). She also wrote two plays, The Sack of Rome (1790) and The Ladies of Castile 

(1790)’, that, although not really revolutionary in their topic, were actually pro-colonists as they 
were used by Warren to remind her fellow Americans of “moments in history when liberties had 
been threatened and lost” (Oreovicz 58). 

Judith Sargent Murray (1751-1820) began publishing verses in 1784 under the 
pseudonym “Constantia,” and then turned to essays that would allow her to express her thoughts 
on human rights, women’s education and Universalism (the first American denomination to 
ordain women) (Harris xxii). These same ideas were also advocated in her plays The Medium, or 
Virtue Triumphant, performed at Boston’s Federal Street Theatre on March 2 1795, and The 
Traveller Returned, performed at the same theatre on March 9-10 1796. And, although both of 
them were soon withdrawn due to strong prejudices against women dramatists, at least The 
Medium should be included in the history of the American theatre as “the first play by an 
American author performed at the Boston Theater” after the Puritan ban on public entertainment 
was lifted. 

The third eighteenth-century woman playwright I will mention is Susanna Haswell 
Rowson (1762-1824), whose play Slaves in Algiers (1794) equates American white women with 
slaves and marriage with slavery. It also analyzes the concept of sisterhood and that of 
Republican Motherhood, which was supposed to satisfy those asking for more political and legal 
rights for women. But Slaves was not Rowson’s only contribution to American theatre; she 
wrote at least four other plays: The Volunteers (1794); Americans in England; or, Lessons for 


Daughters (1796); The American Tar; or, The Press Gang Defeated (1797); and Hearts of Oak 
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(1810). They were all produced on the professional stage (Saar 1762). Rowson is better known 
for writing the first American best-seller, the novel Charlotte Temple (1794). 

Perhaps because Puritanism was still strong, perhaps because eighteenth-century theatre 
was mainly political propaganda reinforcing patriotic feelings, the fact is there were a small 
number of dramatists, both male and female. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
American drama shifted from political to social themes that attracted more people to the theatre 
both as writers and public. However, and because of the policy of separate spheres, there was 
still a strong reticence to have women connected in any way to show business. Therefore it was 
imperative to clean the image surrounding theatre, a task already attempted by Murray, and to 
put an end to the association ‘woman in public’ = ‘public woman’ = ‘prostitute’. Only this 
would bring women to theatres, whether as managers, actresses, dramatists or members of the 
audience. 

As evidence of the numbers of women who defied social conventions by writing for the 
theatre during the nineteenth century, I will present a list of playwrights who published at least 
one play during their lifetime: Charlotte Mary Sanford Barnes [Octavia Bragaldi (1848) and The 
Forest Princess; Or, Two Centuries Ago (1848)], Mrs. Sidney Frances Cowell Bateman [Self 
(1856)], Mary Carr Clarke [The Benevolent Lawyers or Villany Detected (1823)], Virginia Juhan 
Cunningham [Madelaine, The Belle of The Faubourg (1856)], Mrs. H. M. Dodge [Heselridge, or 
The Death of Lady Wallace (1827)], Elizabeth Fries Ellet [Teresa Contarini: A Tragedy (1835)], 
Sarah Josepha Buell Hale [The Judge; A Drama of American Life (1851)], Louisa Jane Hall 
[Hannah, The Mother of Samuel the Prophet and Judge of Israel (1839); The Mother's Gift 
(1851); Miriam; A Dramatic Poem (1837); The Silver Bell (1851); The Tongue Bridle (1851); 


The Youth of David (1851)], Caroline Lee Hentz [De Lara; or, The Moorish Bride (1843)], 
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Matilda Heron [Camille (1856)], Julia Ward Howe [ Leonora; Or, The World's Own (1857)], 
Caroline Keteltas [The Last of the Plantagenets (1844)], Eliza Gabrielle Lewis [The Outlaw 
(1850)], Louisa Medina [The Last Days of Pompeii (1835); Nick of the Woods; or, Telie, The 
Renegade’s Daughter (1838); Ernest Maltravers. A Drama in Three Acts (1838)], Louisa 
Susanna Cheves McCord [Caius Gracchus (1851)], Martha Morton [Héléne (1888); The 
Merchant (1891); Brother John (1893); His Wife’s Father (1895); A Fool of Fortune (1896); A 
Bachelor’s Romance (1897); The Movers (1907)], Anna Cora Mowatt (Ritchie) [Fashion 
(1845)], Isabella Oliver [Philander and Lucinda (1805)], Hannah James Packard [The Choice; A 
Tragedy (1832)], Maria Pinckney [A Tyrant’s Victims (1818); The Young Carolinians; or, 
Americans in Algiers (1818); The Orphans (1818)], Mrs. Pogson Smith [The Female Enthusiast 
(1807)], Catherine Gendron Poyas [The Convert. A Sketch (1849)], Mary Lowell Putnam [The 
Bondmaid (1844)], Elizabeth Stryker Ricord [Zamba or The Insurrection. A Dramatic Poem in 
Five Acts (1842)], Frances Fuller Victor [Az/ea (1851)], Anna Maria Wells [The Owl and The 
Swallow. A Pastoral (1830)] and Frances Wright [Altorf, A Tragedy (1819)]. 

From among all the women playwrights mentioned above, I would like to single out three 
names: Louisa Medina (1814?-1838), Anna Cora Mowatt (1819-1870), and Martha Morton 
(1870-1925). It is at least ironic that two of them, Medina and Morton, are virtually unknown 
today in spite of their achievements in the history of American theatre. 

Louisa Medina, daughter of a Spanish businessman, was born somewhere in Europe 
around 1814 and migrated to the United States probably in 1831. She should be included in any 
account of American theatre for being the first American woman playwright in many areas: she 
was the first professional playwright we know of as she always wrote with the purpose of having 


her plays staged and not simply printed; she was the first woman playwright not to combine 
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writing with any other career at a time when most women dramatists were also managers or 
actresses;’ when theatrical adaptations were usually made by men (often of novels written by 
women), Medina was the first woman specialized in writing plays based on novels written by 
men; she was the first person, either male or female, to have one of her plays performed on 
Broadway in what is nowadays called a “long run.” Ina period in which plays were on for no 
more than two or three days in a row, her The Last Days of Pompeii (1835) ran for twenty nine 
consecutive days, Norman Leslie (1836) and Rienzi (1836) for at least twenty five.° 

When most dramatists specialized in one type of play and stuck to it, Medina wrote in a 
variety of sub-genres that included Indian plays, frontier plays, historical plays, Irish plays and 
mystery plays. This, according to the New York Mirror of April 28 1838 means that Medina 
“embrace[d] a wider range of subjects than has been attempted by any other modern dramatist” 
(351).° With regard to the Indian plays, critic James L. Smith says Medina was the first 
dramatist not to present the Native American as a noble savage but as “a filthy and ferocious 
savage happy only when out hunting for a white man’s scalp” (xvii); in fact, Medina is not much 
nicer to the white colonist. 

According to the New York Mirror (April 14 1838), she had thirty-one of her plays 
produced, which is certainly a record, especially bearing in mind that her career lasted only five 
years (1833-1838). Two years earlier (February 20, 1836) this same newspaper stated “Miss 
Medina is certainly a very clever, as well as a very industrious girl. She has written and 
manufactured more successful theatrical spectacles than any other female writer among us” 
(270). We cannot help wondering how much more she could have achieved if she had not died 


at the early age of twenty-four as the result of an apoplexy. 
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Our second protagonist, Anna Cora Mowatt, is described by critic Judith E. Barlow as 
“the woman who had the greatest impact on early American drama” (xi). Coming from a genteel 
family, Mowatt began her career as a playwright, went onto the stage as an actress for eight 
years, and then came back to writing fiction and her autobiography. Her famous Autobiography 
of an Actress, together with her plays (one of which, Fashion, was the most popular play of the 
nineteenth century and is still being performed) and her lesser known fiction, had a strong 
influence on dignifying the image of women in showbusiness.’ 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, Martha Morton, from a family of journalists, 
playwrights, and novelists, began writing stories and poems at a very early age. At eighteen she 
turned into what would be the genre for the rest of her literary production, drama. And, although 
critics such as Rosemary Gipson consider her the first professional playwright, I believe this 
merit should be credited to Louisa Medina. In any case, what from my point of view makes 
Morton noteworthy is not the success achieved with her plays or the money earned, but the fact 
that she was the first American woman dramatist who “unlike most of the other playwrights of 
the time, assumed control over the directing and staging of her plays” (Gipson 216). 

The second highlight of her career was the creation in January, 1907, of The Society of 
Dramatic Authors. The American Dramatist Club, founded in 1891, refused membership to 
women playwrights so Morton (together with playwrights Alice Ives, Grace Isabel Colbron, 
Beatrice DeMille, Elizabeth Johnson Doremus, Margaret Mayo, Rachel Crothers and Charles 
Klein)* founded a parallel organization in which both men and women would be welcome 
members. Finally, the two organizations joined forming The Society of American Drmatists and 


Composers, which in turn would become today Dramatists’ Guild (Gipson 220). 
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I would like to finish by insisting on the fact that an unbiased history of nineteenth- 
century American theatre, in which tribute is paid to the real contribution made by women 


dramatists, still needs to be written. 


Endnotes 

' History of the Rise, Progress and Termination of the American Revolution. Boston: E. Larkin, 
1805. 

* Some critics, Benjamin Franklin among them, question (due to the sexual and scatological 
references) whether these two plays were really written by Warren. 

* Both plays were published together with a selection of poems as Poems, Dramatic and 
Miscellaneous. Boston: Thomas, 1790. 

* Anna Cora Mowatt and Sidney Bateman were actresses, and so was Charlotte Barnes, daughter 
of theatrical parents and married to an actor. 

> The Last Days of Pompeii deals, as its title clearly indicates, with the life of several Pompeii 
citizens during the days previous to the city’s destruction by the eruption of the Vesuvius. With 
regard to Norman Leslie, according to the University of Virginia web page, “the incidents of the 
plot are derived from those of a murder which occurred in New York at the commencement of 
the century, the public interest in which was greatly increased by the array of legal talent enlisted 
in the trial of the case.” Rienzi tells the life of Italian leader Cola Di Rienzi (1313-1354), who 
enjoyed significant power during the papacies of Clement VI and Innocence VI. Richard Wagner 
wrote an opera based on this same story. 


° All these articles from the New York Mirror were published anonymously. 
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’ Many women novelists, including Mowatt, Louisa May Alcott, Rebecca Harding Davis and 
Edith Wharton, introduced theatrical themes in their novels in order to advocate the role of 
women in theatre both as dramatists and actresses. 

* These women playwrights are not included in my list of nineteenth-century dramatists as most 


of their production took place during the twentieth century. 
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THE NEW MEXICAN LANDSCAPE AND HOMAGE TO 


GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 
Deborah Weagel 


The native American artist, Sara Bates, in an article, entitled, "Honoring," writes the 

following: 

There are rhythms deep within my body that vibrate continually with the 

earth's mind, will and intention. I perceive the environment as an aware, 

conscious entity permeated with spiritual power, both human and 

nonhuman, that continually informs me about the harmonious, deep self- 

organizing intricacy of matter. I seek to stay in constant consultation with 

the reality principle that allows the earth to speak. Humanness cannot be 

fully defined without acknowledging our relationships with what is not 

human. For the largest part of our human existence, our sense of place has 

been determined by interactive, reciprocal, sensuous, relationships with 

the landscape that surrounds us. (196) 
In this essay, I will speak of two women in New Mexico who were very responsive to the 
landscape that encompassed them, and who expressed their relationship to their environment 
through art and music. The first is the internationally renowned American painter, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, and the second is a relatively unknown American composer, named Deborah Weagel 
(and I am that composer). I will discuss my own musical composition for solo piano entitled, 
Homage to Georgia O'Keeffe, which was inspired by some of O'Keeffe's paintings, and 
musically depicts some of the subject matter in her works such as bones, sand, stones, 


wildflowers, pifions, hills, sky, and clouds. 
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I have admired Georgia O'Keeffe for many years, and have been intrigued by her 
independent spirit and her audacity to paint the way she wanted to paint despite what others 
might say or think. It is this great boldness of expression that has helped to elevate her to the 
level of an internationally revered artist. In her younger years, when she moved to New York 
City, she wrote of her response to that environment and said: 

I had never lived up so high before and was so excited that I began talking 
about trying to paint New York. Of course, I was told that it was an 
impossible idea--even the men hadn't done too well with it. From my 
teens on I had been told that I had crazy notions so I was accustomed to 
disagreement and went on with my idea of painting New York. (O'Keeffe 
17) 
This attitude of bringing her ideas to fruition, despite the response of others continued 
throughout her life. As a result, her work exhibits distinct qualities in terms of subject matter, 
composition, perspective, technique, and use of color. 

It is O'Keeffe's subject matter that I will address most specifically, and I will single out 
her paintings that deal particularly with the New Mexican landscape. When O'Keeffe first came 
to New Mexico in 1929, she was enamored with this "land of enchantment." From that point on, 
she spent most summers here and then eventually made New Mexico her home. It was here that 
she started to paint bones, because of the dearth of flowers due to the lack of rain. Of this 
experience she wrote: 

The first summer I spent in New Mexico I was a little surprised that there 
were so few flowers. There was no rain so the flowers didn't come. 


Bones were easy to find so I began collecting bones. When I was 
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returning East I was bothered about my work--the country had been so 

wonderful that by comparison what I had done with it looked very poor to 

me--although I knew it had been one of my best painting years. I had to 

go home--what could I take with me of the country to keep me working on 

it? I had collected many bones and finally decided that the best thing I 

could do was to take with me a barrel of bones--so I took a barrel of 

bones. (58) 
Bones have become one of O'Keeffe's trademarks. She has painted them suspended in the sky, 
juxtaposed next to flowers and cloths, and situated on the sand of the desert. Bones, which are 
sometimes regarded as symbols of death, were viewed by her as being representative of life and 
regeneration. She wrote, "The bones seem to cut sharply to the center of something that is 
keenly alive on the desert even tho' it is vast and empty and untouchable--and knows no kindness 
with all its beauty" (Lisle 240). 

When I decided to compose a piece for solo piano that paid tribute to O'Keeffe and her 
work, my initial inclination was to portray bones. The first movement of my composition is 
entitled "Bones," and it is my general response to O'Keeffe's collective work and does not refer 
to a specific painting. In this movement, I depict bones out in the desert in the heat of the 
pulsating sun. Chords repeat to portray the intensity of the heat from the sun as it bears down on 
the bleached animal remains. Arpeggiated figures in the music represent living animals, such as 
a lizard, a bird, a rabbit, or a snake, that appear only for a moment and then disappear. A 
wonderful summer rainstorm builds up to a climax, and comes pouring down on the bones and 
landscape. Then finally the storm clears, the sun reappears, and once again beats down on the 


bones. 
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The second movement is entitled, "Desert Textures," and is divided into five 
submovements called, "Sand and Stones," "Wildflowers," "Gnarled Green Pifions," "Red Hills," 
and "Sky and Clouds." Georgia O'Keeffe collected various objects during her walks, and among 
her gathered treasures were rocks and stones. Stones have been associated with wisdom, 
knowledge, magic, luck, healing, and fertility. According to Elizabeth Duvert, they have been 
used as markers at ritualistic sites, are believed to possess energy, and their shapes are sometimes 
associated with the human figure. In some cultures they have been placed in fields to help assure 
an abundant crop. For O’ Keeffe, black rocks were a symbol of the “wideness and wonder of the 
sky and the world" (O'Keeffe 107). She says they have been out on the earth for a long time"... . 
with the sun and wind and the blowing sand making them into something that is precious to the 
eye and hand--to find with excitement, to treasure and love” (107, my emphasis). 

In the first submovement, I portray sand and stones. First I present sand which is made 
up of tiny and intricate pieces. A rainstick opens and closes the submovement and is meant to 
mimic the sound of falling sand.. The use of staccato (which refers to the sharp, quick execution 
of notes) is used in the A sections, and emphasizes individual particles of sand. A sweep of 
notes in a grand glissando represents sand that is falling, and is reminiscent of the sound of the 
rainstick. Then in the B section, I portray stones, which are larger, heavier, and denser than 
sand, by using chords in the lower register of the keyboard. 

Georgia O’Keeffe is famous for her paintings of flowers. She has depicted a black iris, a 
jack-in-the pulpit, a black hollyhock, a blue larkspur, calla lilies, a sunflower, an orchid, a red 
poppy, Jimson weeds, and more. According to the Dictionary of Symbolism, flowers and 
blossoms represent young life. Plus, due to the star-like arrangement of petals, flowers are "also 


associated with the sun, the globe, or the center" (135). O'Keeffe wrote: "I have picked flowers 
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where I have found them" (O'Keeffe 71). Speaking of the Jimson weed, she wrote, "It is a 
beautiful white trumpet flower with strong veins that hold the flower open and grow longer than 
the round part of the flower--twisting as they grow off beyond it .... The Jimson weed blooms 
in the cool of the evening--one moonlight night at the Ranch I counted one hundred and twenty- 
five flowers" (84). 

In the second submovement of my piece, I depict wildflowers growing naturally out in 
the New Mexican desert. The varying density of the chords represents the amount of petals on 
particular flowers. Dense chords portray flowers with many petals, and less dense chords depict 
flowers with fewer petals. In the A section, trichords are used, and then in the B section chords 
with only two notes are played followed by chords of four notes. The linear, scale-like figures in 
section C represent the wind blowing the flowers and causing them to sway and move and in the 
breeze. In the D section, chords begin with four notes, and then intensify at a climactic point 
with chords consisting of five and even six notes. The A section returns to the use of three notes 
per chord. 

O'Keeffe also painted trees, and it was not uncommon for her to be more obsessed with 
dead, or dying trees, than with healthy, living ones. She seemed to find beauty in gnarled, 
knotted, bare trunks and branches, that had lost much, if not all, their greenery. Since trees are 
rooted in the earth, with their branches reaching out toward heaven, they are sometimes 
considered to be". . . creatures of two worlds, intermediaries between ABOVE and BELOW" 
(Biedermann 350). O'Keeffe was inspired by trees, but was particular in the way she executed 
them. She wrote: "A hill or tree cannot make a good painting just because it is a hill or a tree. It 
is lines and colors put together so that they say something. For me that is the very basis of 


painting" (O'Keeffe 88). 
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The third submovement of my piece is entitled, "Gnarled Green Pifions," and represents 
old pifions in the desert that are either dead or dying. My choice of a pifion was probably 
influenced by the fact that there was a pifion in the front yard of our home in Albuquerque, 
which died. I watched the tree transform from a well-proportioned, healthy, green tree, to a dead 
tree with bare, brown spots. In the A Sections, notes are very sparse to represent the lack of 
green needles or leaves on a tree. In the B section, I use chords which depict gnarled and knotted 
branches. 

O'Keeffe seemed to be smitten by the red hills around her. They not only served as the 
background for many of her desert works, but in some cases they were the subject in the 
foreground. She said the following of them: 

A red hill doesn't touch everyone's heart as it touches mine and I suppose there is 

no reason why it should. The red hill is a piece of the bad lands where even the 

grass is gone. Bad lands roll away outside my door--hill after hill--red hills of 

apparently the same sort of earth that you mix with oil to make paint. (Goodrich 

22) 

A mountain, which rises above the level where most people live, is a common symbol of 
closeness to God, because of its proximity to the heavens. According to the Dictionary of 
Symbolism, "Sacred mountains or those that are sites of divine revelations .. . . frequently 
became symbols of divine power..." (228). O'Keeffe would say jokingly of the Padernel, a 
mountain that she could see from her house at Ghost Ranch, "It's my private mountain. It 
belongs to me. God told me if I painted it enough I could have it" (Duvert 201). 

In the forth submovement, entitled, "Red Hills," I portray the massiveness and the 


seeming lifelessness of the hills when seen from afar. I also depict the life that is very much 
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evident to a person who gets closer and closer to the hills. The chords which open the 
submovement represent the seemingly barren hills. Then the linear figures in the music which 
build gradually from three-note groups to multiple glissandos, represent the animal and plant life 
that actually exist. The submovement concludes with chords that depict the hills as seen from 
afar. 

O'Keeffe was aware of the proportion of earth to sky in the New Mexican landscape, and 
some of her paintings emphasize the imbalance of the greater sky to the lesser earth. The author, 
Willa Cather, in her novel, Death Comes for the Archbishop, which is set primarily in New 
Mexico, eloquently writes of these proportions in the following passage: 

The ride back to Santa Fé was something under four hundred miles. The 
weather alternated between blinding sand-storms and brilliant sunlight. 
The sky was as full of motion and change as the desert beneath it was 
monotonous and still,--and there was so much sky, more than at sea, more 
than anywhere else in the world. The plain was there, under one's feet, but 
what one saw when one looked about was that brilliant blue world of 
stinging air and moving cloud. Even the mountains were mere ant-hills 
under it. Elsewhere the sky is the roof of the world; but here the earth was 
the floor of the sky. (232) 

While I was in the process of composing my piece, I took a drive to Taos and Abiquiu to 
seek inspiration. I found Georgia O'Keeffe's house in Abiquiu, and was able to see parts of it 
from the road. I drove around the countryside and sought insight into her life and work. Before 


leaving, I pulled over to a quiet place and wrote the following in my journal: 
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I will start to compose the second movement of Homage to Georgia 
O'Keeffe very soon. I came here for inspiration. I want to entitle the 
second movement, "Desert Textures," and I plan to write approximately 
five main sections to the piece, each dealing with a different texture. One 
strong impression I have received on this trip is that the sky, the bold, 
stately New Mexican sky, is a significant and vital part of the landscape. 
It could, and perhaps should, be included as one of my textures. (Weagel, 
Journal 52-53) 
The last and final submovement is indeed entitled, "Sky and Clouds," and here I portray the 
varying moods of clouds in the sky from "dark, ominous, and foreboding to light, bright, and 
optimistic" (Weagel, O'Keeffe xii). 

In conclusion, both Georgia O'Keeffe and I have been deeply affected by the New 
Mexican landscape in which we have lived. The love she had of her surroundings, as portrayed 
in her paintings, served as a stimulating source to my own creativity. My work is a response to 
her work, infused with my own artistic expression of the high desert in Albuquerque where I 
reside. O'Keeffe and I, like many other artists, have formed a symbiotic and sensuous 
relationship with the environment around us, and we are indebted to this landscape for enriching 


our lives and our art. 
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Anna Banana has been active in the international mail-art network since 1971, when her then 
newsletter, the Banana Rag, connected her with networking artists. She received a copy the 
Image Bank Request List from Art Rat and Mr. Peanut, sent out envelopes of the requested 
images, along with copies of the Banana Rag, and requested, in return, any and all visual and 
verbal material relating to bananas. To her amazement, her mail-box filled up, and she was 
immediately smitten with the mail-art process. In 1973, she moved to San Francisco where she 
had established contacts with a dozen Bay Area mail-artists, and in 1974, she published her first 
issue of VILE Magazine in response to FILE Magazine's then current put-downs of mail-art. Her 
first published writing came out in the book, Radical School Reform (1969), of her experiences 
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Duncan Barrett is a student in the United Kingdom. This paper is based on a book he co- 
authored in 2000, Star Trek: The Human Frontier. 


Dr. Margaret Batschelet is Associate Professor of Communication at the University of 
Texas at San Antonio, where she teaches in the technical communication program. She is the 
author of Web Writing/Web Designing (Allyn and Bacon, 2000), as well as four other writing 
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presented her work at, MLA, CCCC, NCTE, PCA, SCMLA and ITCC. 


Mary Ann Beavis is Associate Professor in the Department of Religious Studies and 
Anthropology, St. Thomas More College (Saskatoon, Canada). Her fields of expertise and 
interest include the New Testament and early Christianity, parable studies, feminist exegesis, 
women and the bible, and the bible and popular culture. Her most recent publication is an edited 
work, The Lost Coin: Parables of Women, Work and Wisdom (New York: 

Sheffield/Continuum, 2002). She is the founding editor of the Journal of Religion and Popular 
Culture (http://www.usask.ca/relst/jrpc). 


Jeff Birdsong, Ph.D., University of Oklahoma, teaches courses in politics, geography, and 
philosophy at Northeastern Oklahoma A & M College. He has taught there for eleven years. 
Political culture in Oklahoma, as well as other states, is a major interest for him. His article 
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contributed to the Popular Culture Association is a derivative of his dissertation titled, “Choosing 
to Run: Understanding the Dynamics of Candidate Emergence in the Oklahoma Legislature.” He 
is a third-generation Oklahoman and resides at Miami, Oklahoma. 


Neil W. Bernstein (Ph.D., Duke University, 2000) is a Visiting Assistant Professor of 
Classical Studies at The College of Wooster, where he teaches courses in Greek and Latin 
language and literature, classical mythology, and the classical tradition. His research interests 
include Roman epic, kinship in literature, and the modern reception of classical literature. His 
article entitled “Ancestors, status, and self-presentation in Statius’ Thebaid” will appear in 
Transactions of the American Philological Association 133.2 (November 2003). 


Emily Bobo is an MFA Graduate Teaching Assistant at Wichita State University, Wichita, 
Kansas, where she studies poetry with Albert Goldbarth and Jeanine Hathaway. Emily’s poems 
have appeared in Mikrokosmos, Night Sketches, and The Aux Arc Review. Emily expects to 
graduate in May, 2004. 


Susan Booker became the Fine and Applied Arts Librarian at the University of Oklahoma in 
February 1999, after working 1 year at Auburn University as the Architecture Branch Librarian. 
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English Literature from Furman University, she is an independent scholar specializing in 
feminist and queer readings of American popular culture 
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after completing a B.A. at the University of Georgia in Comparative Literature and German in 
1999. Her main research interest involves language and its relationship to individual and 
collective identity, especially in African American and Jewish communities. This paper forms 
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David D. Bramhall, Ph.D., is an assistant professor of history at San Juan College in 
Farmington, NM. He taught previously at Drew University, Rider University, William Paterson 
University, and Monmouth University. His Ph.D. which focused on modern intellectual history 
is from Drew University, Madison. Dr. Bramhall’s dissertation, The Road Taken: A 
Reinterpretation of Jeffersonian Ideology in the Context of the John Taylor-John Adams Debate, 
illustrated his interest in the nature of the American polity. He has taught courses in both 
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American (including the Founding, Recent American, Political Thought) and World History, and 
Environmental Studies. 


Jane Thompson Brodbeck was born in Porto Alegre, a city located in the extreme south of 
Brazil. She has been teaching English language and North American and British literature at 
private universities. The paper presented in this conference was based on the second chapter of 
her doctoral dissertation which main theme deals with the subject of hybridism in Sherman 
Alexie’s work. Last year she was allowed a Fulbright grant for the Summer Seminar on 
“Reading America’, at New School University, in New York. 
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Iron Works, Iron Horse and others. Ms. Buck 

was the founding editor of the eastern regional 
edition of Thunder Press—a 120-page monthly 
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facets of this $14 billion industry serving over seven 
million motorcyclists nationwide. She’s not only a serious enthusiast of motorsports events, 
she’s a consultant who lives the lifestyle. In March, 2001, she presented “Biker’s Rights: The 
American Road and the Global Vision” at the Southwest/Texas Popular Culture Association/ 
American Culture Association annual meeting. She followed up in 2002 with “Bikers Rights, 
the Road Ahead.” 


Deirdre Cassandra Byrne has been a science fiction fan for 27 years and wrote a doctoral 
thesis on Ursula K. Le Guin. She is currently working in the department of English at the 
University of South Africa. The other passion guiding her academic interests is the study of 
gender. 


Kris Chapman is a Ph.D. candidate in the anthropology department at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies in London. Whilst he is currently researching the martial arts from an 
academic perspective, Kris is also an active practitioner of karate with 13 years experience of 
training in both the UK and Japan; he also has 3 years experience of practice in kyiido (Japanese 
archery). The article here is an adjunct to his main research interest, which is an examination of 
experiential modes of learning and teaching in karate and kyiido in Japanese dojds (training 
halls). 
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Chen Yueh-ying is a full-time associate professor (since 2003) and has been teaching 
English, Writing, and English Literature, Shakespeare for Beginners, etc., in Hungkuang 
University (Taiwan) and part-time in National Chung-hsing University (Taiwan). Dr. Chen 
received a first Ph.D. in Chinese Studies from Tamkang University (Taiwan), and now has just 
finished a doctoral dissertation entitled Eating Disorders in Shakespeare's Works, in addition to 
having published 20 or so papers and two books. As Shakespeare is a favorite playwright, Dr. 
Chen has been trying to make Shakespeare more popular in Taiwan and has developed some 
pedagogical strategies for young students, such as inter/multicultural study, stage performance, 
adaptation, and using films-in-relation-to-Shakespeare, like Elizabeth, Renaissance Man, The 
Red Line, and so forth. 


Anthony Chiaviello is assistant professor of professional writing in the Department of 
English at the University of Houston-Downtown. He served as an Army photojournalist and 
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1976) and the University of Denver (MA, 1981) before entering the field of magazine publishing 
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of Cincinnati in 1988 and in 1990 was nominated for the Fulbright Professionals Scholarship in 
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science fiction books for forty years. He doesn’t believe in UFOs. 


Tracey Colvin is a first year graduate student at Loyola Marymount University in Los 
Angeles, California. She is pursuing a Master’s degree in English literature, focusing primarily 
on the Early Modern Period. In addition to her participation in the SW/Texas PCA/ACA 
conference and other symposiums this year, she has also published an article for Criterion, a 
journal of literary criticism. She would like to thank Ryan Crosby, her family and her teachers 
for their support and guidance. 


Theresa Gonzales Connaughton, B.A., History, New Mexico State University, Las 
Cruces; graduate work in History, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign; M.S., Library and 
information Science, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. Worked for the Research 
Library, Los Alamos National Laboratory in various professional library positions. Was Chief, 
Library Research, for the Food and Agriculture Organization of the U.N. (FAO, 1996-1999. 
Currently is leading an effort in historical research, writing, web design, and digitization of 
archival materials for the Los Alamos National Laboratory History program. 
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Janet Brennan Croft was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and is Head of Access Services 
at the University of Oklahoma Libraries and was most recently Library Director at Martin 
Methodist College in Tennessee.. She is currently co-chair of the Libraries in Popular Culture 
area of the Southwest/Texas Popular Culture Association, Campus Coordinator for OU for the 
national Popular Culture Association, and Paper Coordinator for the Mythopoeic Society’s 33 
annual conference. Her interest in J.R.R. Tolkien and his works goes back to her first encounter 
with The Hobbit in grade school. She is the author of Great Horns of the North Wildly Blowing: 
War in the Works of J.R.R. Tolkien, due out in 2003 from Greenwood Press. Email her at 
jbcroft@ou.edu. 


Donna E Cromer is an Associate Professor, Centennial Science and Engineering Library, 
University of New Mexico. Master of Librarianship, MA Linguistics. Language and how it 
works and how it works for us as a means of communication are of great interest to her, 
including how we use language for play (such as online communities) and for professional 
communication, such as helping people with their information needs in sci/tech libraries. In her 
leisure time, among other things, she watches and discusses the TV show Highlander: The Series 
and she plays in her right brain by quilting. 


Rita B. Dandridge, Professor, teaches women's studies and African American Literature in 
the English and Foreign Languages Department at Norfolk State University. She received her 
B.A. from Virginia Union University and her M.A. and Ph.D. from Howard University. Her 
prior teaching posts include Morgan State University, University of Toledo, and The Ohio State 
University. The recipient of distinguished awards, her most recent are Outstanding Teacher of 
the Year at NSU, 1998, and National Endowment for the Humanities fellow. Her publications in 
African American Literature and women's studies include numerous articles in various journals: 
CLA Journal, MELUS, African American Review, Richmond Quarterly, and American 
Literature. Two of her books are Ann Allen Shockley: An Annotative Primary and Secondary 
Bibliography (1987) and Black Women's Blues: A Literary Anthology (1992). 


Kirsten Day received her BA in Ancient Mediterranean Civilizations and Art/Art History 
from Rice University in 1991 and her MA from the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville in 
Comparative Literature with a Classical emphasis in 1999. She is currently a doctoral candidate 
(ABD) in Comparative Literature/Classics at the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville, where 
she also teaches courses in English and World Literature. This is her third year to present a 
paper at the Southwest Texas American Culture Association/Popular Culture Association 
Regional Conference, and her second year to serve as Chair of the area “Classical Myths in 
Recent Literature and Film.” She plans to spend the 2003-04 academic year in Greece doing 
dissertation research at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


Kanta Devi, a native of Bangladesh, received her first Master’s degree in English Literature 
from Rajshahi University. Brought up in an environment of military rule, communal violence, 
and gender discrimination, she changed several jobs in persuasion of a career that enables her to 
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work for good governance, racial harmony and gender equality. Currently, she is working for an 
NGO, Proshika — A Centre for Human Development. Recently she completed a second Master’s 
degree in Communication and Development at Ohio University, Athens. 


Scott Dexter is an assistant professor of Computer and Information Science at Brooklyn 
College of the City University of New York. He received his B.S. in Mathematics and Computer 
Science from Denison University and his M.S. and Ph.D. in Computer Science and Engineering 
from The University of Michigan. His research interests include network and multimedia 
security, formal methods, distributed computing, computer science pedagogy, and the politics of 
technology. He has been an invited speaker at meetings in Philadelphia, Toronto, Prague, and 
the People’s Republic of China. 


Al Dinson is a doctoral student at Nova Southeastern University in the Huizenga School of 
Business and Entrepreneurship. His area of academic concentration is Information Technology 
Project Management. He is also an Information Technology adjunct professor at both Florida 
Metropolitan University and Phoenix University. In addition, Mr. Dinson is an Information 
Technology Manager with Walt Disney World. He is responsible for the practice of Information 
Technology Project Management and the technical writing group. Mr. Dinson has been an 
advocate of Technical Writers all of his career and is dedicated to improving the practice of 
technical writing within Information Technology. 


Karen Dodwell is an assistant professor 
at Utah Valley State College in the English 
and Literature Department since 1999. 

She received her Ph.D. from the University 
of Houston in 1998 with a specialization in 
nineteenth-century British novels and rhetoric 
and composition. Her most recent scholarly 
work concerns marketing and teaching a 
literature by women course to culturally 
conservative students. She has created a 
course titled “Jane Austen’s England” for 

a London Study Abroad 2002 program 


Martha Greene Eads is a Lilly Fellow in Humanities and the Arts at Valparaiso University 
in Valparaiso, Indiana, USA, where she teaches English and theatre. Eads completed her Ph.D. 
in English at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in May 2001. She focuses her 
research on the intersections of literature and theology and has published articles in Modern 
Drama, Christianity and Literature, and Theology. 
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Thomas G. Endres is a full professor, chair of Communication Studies, and acting chair of 
Modern & Classical Languages at the University of St. Thomas, St. Paul, MN, where he authors, 
presents, and consults on a variety of communication topics. He is the recipient of the 2000 
Outstanding Individual award from the Communication and Theater Association of Minnesota, 
and the 2001 Jeanne Robertson Outstanding Professor award from the National Speakers 
Association. His current motorcycle of choice is a 1998 Honda Shadow Aero. 


Leen Engelen (1977) is a researcher for the Fund of Scientific Research — Flanders. She is 
currently working at the Department of Media Studies of the Catholic University of Leuven, 
Belgium. Her PhD is a profound study of the representation of the First World War in Belgian 
fiction film and will be completed in 2005. 


Alan J. Feltoon is an Architect and Planner embarking on a new creative phase of life. A 
passionate motorcyclist and owner of a Ducati and BMW, he is writing a biography about 
changing careers that has given him a valuable perspective carved out of the adversity he has 
encountered. Mr. Feltoon holds an undergraduate degree in Architecture from Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, New York and Master’s degree’s from the University of Pennsylvania in Architecture 
and City Planning. 


Patrick Finn is a Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada Doctoral 
Fellow at the University of Victoria. His dissertation, Pre-Codex to Post-Code: Editorial Theory 
and the Second Incunabulum, examines media shifts during incunabular periods. His research 
and publications include work on Media, Critical Theory and the Literatures of Modernity. 


Christie Firtha is currently a masters student in the department of English at the University 
of California, Riverside. Her primary areas of study include Native American discourses, 
American Literature to 1900, and Colonial/Post-Colonial Studies. The paper she submitted for 
the Proceedings is an intersection of all of these areas. It focuses on the life and writings of the 
Mohawk/Irish poet E. Pauline Johnson, contending that, as a writer and performer, she is not 
merely the Native/Other, but she reciprocates the colonizers’ gaze, fundamentally undermining 
the colonizers’ intentions. 


Christi A. Foist is a master’s student in the religious studies department at Arizona State 
University, where she is completing work on a thesis project involving the analysis of images by 
students in photography and religious studies, culminating in an exhibit and the written thesis 
(slated for May 2002). Although her B.A. is in religious studies and economics, her work has 
always derived from a keen interest in the nature of visual media, particularly photography, and 
their influence on human thought and action. Ongoing throughout her intellectual and creative 
work is a keen interest in what shapes people’s religious life (as that which pertains to the 
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ultimate, fundamental concerns in life), whether or not it takes on traditional forms or 
institutions. 


Simona Fojtova is a Ph. D. student in the Department of American Studies at the University 
of New Mexico. She has taught classes in Feminist Theory and Gender Studies. She is currently 
writing her dissertation on feminist theory in which she analyzes texts that engage conceptions of 
epistemic bodies as well as examines how discourses on bodies complicate contemporary 
epistemological critique and contribute to the current destabilization of knowledge. 


George Z. Gasyna has been working on his Ph.D. at the Centre for Comparative Literature at 
the University of Toronto. Following his MA studies in Slavic literature at McGill University, 
he chose this program for its interdisciplinary milieu and the reputation for autonomy enjoyed by 
its students. For George, this structure has proven to make for an excellent springboard for 
explorations of the interpenetrations of history, culture, and the development of the writing self. 
A large component of his current research concerns the idea of "exile as narrative and the 
narrative of exile" in the literatures of 20"-century Polish, English, Russian and French linguistic 
zones. Some specific problems he is working on (under the wider rubric of the study of exile 
literature) include such issues as acculturation versus nostalgia, the language game as both 
reflection and refraction of emigre identity, and the notion of emigration as a political act. His 
role as President of the Students' Course Union provides an enjoyable counterpoint to his 
scholarly work. 


Victoria Gaydosik teaches literature and rhetoric in the Language Arts Department at 
Southwestern Oklahoma State University in Weatherford and is the current president of the 
Oklahoma Council of Teachers of English. She holds a Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Rochester, masters' degrees from Portland State University, and a B.A. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. Her dissertation is entitled "Ben Jonson's Rhetoric and 
Poetry: Invention and Imitation in the Margins." She has published articles in several reference 
works and in the Oklahoma English Journal. 


Charles A. Goldthwaite, Jr., is a doctoral candidate in English at the University of 
Virginia. His areas of interest are twentieth century American literature, cultural studies and 
postmodernism. His dissertation examines the evolution of rock ‘n’ roll through five decades of 
American prose literature. 


John M. Gourlie is Professor of Mass Communications and English at Quinnipiac 
University. He has presented papers on film, literature, and other topics at the PCA/ACA since 
the 1980s. Currently, several of his essays on Peckinpah’s westerns appear in a volume edited 
by Leonard Engel on Peckinpah’s films. 
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Adelia Hanson was born and raised in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. She has her BA and MA in History from 
Oklahoma State University. She is married to an OSU 
Political Science Professor, and is the author of one of 
the university’s centennial histories. She is Registrar 
and Collection Manager at the Sheerar Museum of local 
history in Stillwater Oklahoma. 


Bert Hanson is Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

at Oklahoma State University. A graduate of the University 

of Chicago, where he studied under Edward Banfield, he is a former Fullbright Scholar whose 
publications on politics, public policy, and teaching political science have appeared in a number 
of professional journals. 


Gayle T. Harris’ educational background: Chatham College (B.A., Political Science), 
American University (M.A., Government & Public Administration). Employed by Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel (R-CA) and National Broadcasting Company, Inc. Now retired from the 
Library of Congress, with service in, variously, the Copyright Office, Congressional Reference 
Service, and Congressional Relations Office. Presently President of Research Unlimited, Inc., 
serving the intellectual property community. Primary volunteer activities: mentoring elementary 
school children in inner-city District of Columbia Public Schools, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and Virginians for Alternatives to the Death Penalty. 


Kathleen M. Helal received her Ph.D. from Indiana University in early twentieth-century 
British and American literature. Her submission is a revised version of the introduction to her 
dissertation, which was directed by Susan Gubar. Dr. Helal has given papers on feminist theory 
and women’s writing at several conferences and has published essays on Virginia Woolf and on 
modernist women writers. She is revising her dissertation, which she will publish as a book that 
examines the frequent link between women’s satire and celebrity culture. More specifically, she 
is interested in the relation between the poetic personae and the public performances of British 
and American women satirists in the twentieth century. She is also currently teaching courses in 
analytical writing and women’s literature at Southwestern University. 


Daniel Henry hails from the University of Alaska, Anchorage, and is interested in Alaskan 
culture. 
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Wendy Highby is the Acquisitions/Serials Librarian at University of Northern Colorado in 
Greeley, Colorado. One of her jobs prior to academic librarianship was as a bookmobile librarian 
in southwestern New Mexico. Her favorite science fiction author is James Morrow. 


Carrie J. Hill is originally from Denver, Colorado, but currently lives in Wichita, Kansas, 
where she’s working on a Master of Arts in Contemporary British Literature at Wichita State 
University. She is a Graduate Teaching Assistant for the English department, and also a 
Research Assistant for the Academic Affairs and Research department of WSU. Carrie plans to 
pursue a teaching career in Okinawa, Japan for the next three years and eventually receive a 
Ph.D. in Postcolonial Literature. 


Pamela Hodges received her Ph.D. in Educational Psychology from Oklahoma State 
University and currently works for Barthelmes Foundation as Programs Director. She has a long 
history with community organizations involved with the arts and youth. 


Valerie Holliday is a doctoral candidate in English literature at Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge. She holds an M.A. in philosophy and a B.A. in literature. She is currently 
working in the area of 20" century American literature, film, and popular culture with a special 
emphasis on the study of theory. 


Daryl Holmes was born in Westerly, Rhode Island, to Frank and Patricia Rusek and am the 
second of five children. He attended the University of Rhode Island, obtaining there both a 
bachelor’s (1986) and a master’s degree (1988) in English. After working for several years, he 
went back to school to work on my Ph.D. at the University of Louisiana at Lafayette and is 
currently an assistant professor of English at Nicholls State University in Thibodaux, Louisiana. 
Areas of special interest: British and American Romantics, the Victorian novel, Gothic literature, 
the mystery novel, ghost stories and other literature of the paranormal. 


Timothy A. D. Holmes lectures in the School of Journalism, Media and Cultural Studies at 
Cardiff University, Wales. His speciality is magazine journalism; he teaches the practise and 
researches historical and cultural aspects. Holmes spent 15 years as a journalist and editor on a 
range of motorcycling titles in the UK, the final one his own publication. He shares a Triumph 
T140V with his wife and pours cash into the restoration of a vintage Trophy 650. 


Cher Holt-Fortin teaches at SUNY Oswego. A published poet (Ayyam-I Ha Camel, Waving 
a Banana Leaf), Cher’s non-fiction essay included in these proceedings was published in the fall 
of 2002 in Americana: The Journal of American Popular Culture. Cher serves as the area chair 
for both the Martial Arts and the California Culture areas for the SW/Texas PCA/ACA. 
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Kent W. Hooper, Professor of German Language and Literature at the University of Puget 
Sound in Tacoma, Washington, has published on semiotic theory in interart discourse; on the 
German Expressionist artistic multiple talents Ernst Barlach and Wassily Kandinsky; and also on 
the influence of Acoma and Hopi Pueblo culture on the contemporary German-born graphic 
artist Bert van Bork. Kent would like to thank his own children, Ian and Maeve, for sparking his 
interest in illustrated versions of Mother Goose Rhymes. 


Tai Lynden Houser is currently pursuing a Master’s degree at Florida Atlantic University. 
His Thesis project will undertake a close reading of Joyce Carol Oates’s novel, them, through the 
filter of Nature-as-experience. He has recently published an article on Wallace Stevens for The 
Explicator. 


Debra Hull is a doctoral student in Educational Psychology at Oklahoma State University and 
teaches English to seventh-graders at Whitney Middle School in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Her research 
interests include holistic education and the arts in education. 


Mary Jane Hurst is Professor of English and Associate Dean for Arts and Sciences at Texas 
Tech University. She teaches linguistics and literature, and most of her research focuses on 
language in literature. Her 2003 PCA essay on “Food and Food Imagery in Chang-Rae Lee’s 
Native Speaker’ is derived in part from a chapter on novels by Chang-Rae Lee and Amy Tan that 
will be included in a longer study of recent American fiction. 


Dr. Cynthia Jo Ingham is currently assistant professor of history at Florida Atlantic 
University in Boca Raton, where she teaches American colonial history, the Revolutionary Age, 
women in the American West, and American religious history. She is completing a book for the 
University Press of Kansas, entitled “Sacred Canopies: Religion in the American West.” She 
earned her Ph.D. from the University of Kansas, graduating with honors. Her dissertation, 
entitled “‘With Great Liberty’: Virginia’s Denominational Character in the Late Eighteenth 
Century,” won awards from the Department of History and the university. 


Claudia B. Isaac is an Associate Professor in Community and Regional Planning and 
Director of Latin American Studies at the University of New Mexico, conducts planning 
scholarship, practice, and teaching in alternative approaches to technical assistance for 
community development. She does her work in two contexts: planning with Latin American 
women for cooperative economic development, and organization development/ strategic 
planning with Community Based Organizations in urban areas in the United States. Isaac 
teaches courses in Planning Theory, Qualitative Research Methods, Gender and Economic 
Development, and Latin American Planning. 
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Jared Johnson is a recent graduate of the University of Tennessee, where he earned his 
Master’s degree in English, and he currently teaches at Roane State Community College in 
Harriman, Tennessee. While his primary literary interests include Early Modern and Victorian 
British literature, he also enjoys film and media studies. He was able to explore the relationship 
between these two areas of interest, film and literature, in his Master’s thesis, Breaking 
Tradition: An Analysis of Film Adaptations of Richard III, the work from which his paper is 
drawn. 


Susan Joseph received her Ph.D. in comparative literature from the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D.C., in the spring of 2002, with commendation for her dissertation, 
Medea in Late Twentieth-Century Theatre: Ancient Sources and Recent Transformations. She 
teaches Latin and classical studies in the Department of Greek and Latin at Catholic University. 
In addition to published essays, interviews, and theatre reviews on very recent adaptations of 
Greek tragedy, she writes program notes for the chamber music series at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art in Washington. 


Daina Jurika has a Ph.D. in philology (folklore) from the Institute of Literature, Folklore and 
Arts of the Academy of Sciences of Latvia. Her dissertation was A Comparative Analysis of 
Latvian and English Proverbs (1992). At present, she lives in Abilene, Texas, and is affiliated 
with McMurry University in Abilene. Twice a Fulbright scholarship holder, she has studied at 
the Folklore Institute of Indiana University in Bloomington and participated in the research 
project “Traditional Arts Indiana” (2000). Her scholarly interests include organizational folklore 
and expressivity, proverbs, ethnography of speaking, and issues of identity and nationalism. 


Michael Kearney is an Assistant Professor at Kogakuin 
University in Tokyo. His research interests include 
twentieth-century literature, music, art and critical theory. 
He has entries on Charles Bukowski and Lydia Lunch 
forthcoming in the Encyclopedia of Erotic Literature. 

He is currently working on the formation of identity 
through cultural constructions with special focus on 

Beat and Punk cultures. This research has particular 
relevance for the computer science field, as the 
development of abstract and conceptual thought from 
binary systems of thought within humans may prove 
beneficial to the development of artificial intelligence. 


Khoo Poh Cheng is a graduate student with The National University of Singapore. She is 
currently in the process of completing her thesis entitled: “War, warriorhood and identity: 
Studies in Leslie Marmon Silko, Maxine Hong Kingston and associated women writers.” She has 
tutored at both The National University of Singapore and The Open University Degree Program 
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for a variety of classes including Asian American Literature, The Nineteenth Century Novel, The 
Twentieth Century Novel and Nineteenth Century Period and Culture. 


Gary L. Kieffner is an assistant instructor in the 
Department of History, University of Texas at El Paso. 
His areas are Borderlands, American, social, and cultural 
history. He was Chair of the Southwest / Texas Popular 
Culture Association’s Motorcycling Culture and Myth 
Area in 2001 and Co-chair in 2002. He has ridden for 
twenty-four years and performs his own maintenance. 
He has continually served the motorcycling community 
through the ABATE’s, the Modified Motorcycle 
Association, and other civil rights organizations since 
1983. His fifth and sixth rides are a Harley Sportster 
and a Volkswagen trike. 


Susanne Kissmanni is an Associate Professor in the Integrated Coastal Resources Program of 
the University of Chetumal, in Quintana Roo, Mexico. She graduated with a Masters degree in 
Community and Regional Planning from the University of New Mexico. Her research, teaching, 
and work in the community focus on understanding and expanding the vital role that 
communities play in the production of knowledge within the planning process. She particularly 
enjoys teaching and working with qualitative research methods. 


James R. Knecht is currently working on a masters’ degree 
in literature at Texas Tech University in Lubbock, 
Texas. Although he is not the diligent, “continuously 
writing” author that he’d like to be, he does occasionally 
churn out a piece of fiction whenever he’s not teaching, 
working on his degree, or helping out at Texas Tech’s 
literary journal, Jron Horse Literary Review, on which 
he serves as the Art Director. His future plans include 
inishing his MA and then pursuing a Ph.D. in creative 
writing so that he hopefully can expand his limited 
collection of stories and still be able to continue teaching 
at the university level. 


Charlotta Koppanyi is enrolled in the Master of Psychology Program at Stockholm 
University, Sweden, where she also holds a BA in Comparative Religion. She has extensive 
studies in analytical psychology from the C.G. Jung Institute of Chicago, Illinois. Ms. Koppanyi 
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is currently Curator, Tour, and Public Programs Manager at the Swedish American Museum, 
Chicago, as well as an independent intercultural consultant. 


Edward B. Kurpis is a nationally respected finance and media authority, credited with being 
the co-founder of CNBC, the premiere world-wide business news network that broadcasts 
globally to over 100 million homes today. Kurpis served for 14 years as Vice President of 
Finance and Administration for NBC and is currently a Professor at Metropolitan College of 
New York, where he teaches in the Graduate School for Business. Kurpis is also an Executive 
Faculty Trainer for the American Management Association. He holds undergraduate degrees in 
Political Theory and Romance Language/Literature, and a M.B.A. in Finance from the 
University of Michigan. 


Jennifer Ladino is a Ph.D. candidate in the Department of English at the University of 
Washington. She is currently working on 20"-century American literature and culture, 
specializing in postmodern fiction, eco-criticism, and the role of nostalgic narratives in the 
formation of American national identity. Her Master’s Essay is entitled “Against Totalization: 
Counter-Nostalgia and Everyday Connections in DeLillo’s Underworld.” 


Kevin LaGrandeur is Assistant Professor of English and Director of Technical Writing 
Programs at New York Institute of Technology (NYIT). His articles on Computers, Rhetoric and 
Composition; and on Science and Literature have appeared in Computers and the Humanities, 
Computers & Texts, English Studies, and Texas Studies in Literature and Language, as well as in 
other journals and online sources. 


Amy Lerman attended University of Illinois for her undergraduate degree (with one year at 
Warwick University in Coventry, England) and University of Kansas for her Masters and Ph.D.; 
her dissertation is entitled Hemingway and the Feminist Critique. She has taught over ten years, 
including three years as tenured faculty at Kishwaukee Community College in Malta, Illinois, 
and three years as full-time faculty at Arizona State University. Research interests include 
pedagogy, composition, popular culture, and twentieth-century literature. 


Robert Leston is a Ph.D. candidate in Critical and Rhetorical Theory at the University of 
Texas at Arlington. His current research involves the relationship between primary and 
secondary texts; specifically, the tendency for critical texts to take on non-supplementary roles 
under the guise of commentary has led his investigation to articulate the benefits of allowing 
criticism to change the nature and landscape of theoretical texts. He has published poetry 
recently in The Pegasus Review and Offerings. 
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Britta H. Limary is originally from Germany, and will receive her Ph.D. in Communication 
from the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, in May 2002, at the age of 27. Her 
dissertation work looks at narratives of relational development among in-laws. Britta was 
selected to be one of NCA’s 2001 National Doctoral Honors Students. Britta has done most of 
her work in interpersonal and intercultural communication, looking at two areas extensively: (1) 
processes of adjustment and acculturation within intercultural marriages and intercultural 
romantic relationships; and (2) relationships between mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law in the 
United States. She is currently teaching international students how to succeed as teachers in the 
U.S. classroom, a program that is sponsored by CASTL (Center for the Advancement of 
Scholarship in Teaching and Learning) at the University of New Mexico. The conference paper 
on the portrayal of women in fairy tales was originally written for Professor Karen A. Foss’ 
feminist rhetorical theory class, which Britta took during the first semester of her Master’s 
degree program. 


Shuchin Lin, Ph.D., English, is currently a faculty member in Foreign Languages and 
Literature Department, Tunghai University, Tatwan. She did her graduate studies in both the US 
and the UK. Her research interests include hard-boiled detective fiction with a special focus on 
Dashiell Hammett, Raymond Chandler and Ross Macdonald, narratology and trauma theory. 


Dr. Miriam Lopez Rodriguez is currently a Fulbright Scholar carrying out her research on 
playwright Sophie Treadwell at the University of Arizona, Tucson. Back in her home country, 
Spain, Dr Lopez is a member of the two University of Malaga research groups on American 
Theatre. Co-editor of the book The Personal and the Political in American Theatre to be 
published by Peter Lang Publishers, Brussels, by the end of the year; she is also preparing a 
collection of essays on women’s contribution to nineteenth-century American theatre whether as 
dramatists, actresses, critics or managers. 


Paul MacArthur is an Assistant Professor of Radio Television at Sam Houston State 
University. 


Peggy Maddox received a B.A. (Honours) in English from the University of London in 1969 
and an M.A. in Comparative Literature from the University of Arkansas in 1999. She is 
presently a doctoral candidate in Comparative Literature at the University of Arkansas where she 
teaches World Literature. Her area of specialization is the Middle Ages. Her dissertation will 
explore the images and significance of Joan of Arc in popular culture. 


Leo J. Mahoney (Ph. D., Kent State, 1981) has taught American history and culture at 
Baskent Universitesi in Ankara, Turkey, since 1997. His recent publications include entries in 
Arkansas Biography (Fayetteville, AR: 2000) and A History of Science in the United States: An 
Encyclopedia (New York, NY: 2001), and reviews in MultiCultural Review, The European 
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Journal of American Culture and the Journal of American Studies of Turkey. He has lectured in 
Austria, Bulgaria, China, Cyprus (TRNC), Hungary, Russia and Syria as well as throughout 
Turkey and the United States. 


Gabrielle Malcolm, MA, is a lecturer in Drama and Theatre Design at Edge Hill College, 
Lancashire, UK. Her research interests include Shakespeare in Performance, Digital 
Scenography, and the life and career of the Victorian actress/author Mary Elizabeth Braddon. 
She lives in Southport on Merseyside with her husband, who is a theatre designer, and their two 
cats. 


Anna O. Marley is a Masters Candidate at USC Art History and Museum Studies. Her 
curation of the exhibition "Global Address" at USC's Fisher Gallery will complete her master’s 
thesis project in spring of 2002. Two essays "Here and Nowhere: Los Angeles, Globalization, 
and Location" and "Miles Coolidge: From American Terrain to the Global Landscape," are 
forthcoming in the Global Address catalogue. Anna's main areas of interest are nineteenth 
century American and British painting, and nineteenth and twentieth century photography, with a 
focus on representations of landscape. 


Darcy Martin is a senior administrator at the James H. Quillen College of Medicine at East 
Tennessee State University and adjunct faculty in Women’s Studies. The primary focus of her 
academic pursuits has been women’s issues in popular culture. Her paper on the Miss America 
Pageant, co-authored with Dr. Elwood Watson, received the Russell B. Nye award at the 
PCA/ACA conference in Toronto. Their anthology on the pageant will be published by Palgrave 
Press in 2003. 


Walter M. McKay joined the Vancouver Police Department after obtaining his B.A. at the 
University of British Columbia in 1990. While working as a “beat cop,” he obtained his M.A. in 
1998 at Simon Fraser University where his thesis was “Law Enforcement Ethics.” He is 
currently working on a PhD. at the University of British Columbia. His thesis is on 
organizational ethics in the law enforcement environment where the emphasis is on pragmatic 
approaches for corruption issues. His research into the praxis of police ethics has led him to 
produce a documentary about policing and drug abuse (“Through A Blue Lens”). He is 
interested in the necessary organizational and educational mechanisms that would restore the 
legitimacy of police officers as “guardians” of the community. 


Christopher J. McKenna is a Teaching Fellow and Ph.D. Candidate in American Studies 
and Twentieth-Century American Literature at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
Prior to returning to academics, Chris spent 15 years working at a number of major Wall Street 
firms, and will soon become a Principal at Bank of America Securities in Charlotte. He is also 

President of Macondo Systems, Incorporated, a financial-services software-consulting firm that 
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focuses on transaction processing for international investment banks, and has previously 
published a technological critique of Thomas Pynchon’s The Crying of Lot 49. 


Catherine McLaughlin is a doctoral candidate in the Department of English at the 
University of Calgary, in Calgary, Alberta. Her research focuses on the children’s picture book, 
particularly on the work of John Burningham. 


This year Anna Misiak is a visiting scholar at the Division of Critical Studies, School of 
Cinema — Television, University of Southern California in Los Angeles where She works on her 
research project as Junior Fulbright Grantee (full academic year scholarship). She is taking a 
year off from her instructor’s position at American Studies Center, Warsaw University in Poland. 
She is presently in her third year of graduate studies at Graduate School for Social Research, 
Institute of Sociology and Philosophy, Polish Academy of Sciences, in Warsaw, Poland. She 
works on her PhD dissertation titled Cinema Controlled: Film Censorship in the Former 
Communist Countries and in the Free Democratic States. Comparative Study. In January 2000 
she graduated from American Studies Center, Warsaw University in Poland, from which she 
obtained her first MA degree. Her second MA degree she got in June 2000 when she graduated 
from Polish Philology Institute, Warsaw University. 


Kate Monteiro is an independent scholar trained in American women's and social history and 
popular culture at Brown University. She is also the President of the Rhode Island Alliance for 
Lesbian and Gay Civil Rights. 


Diane Montgomery is an Associate Professor of Educational Psychology at Oklahoma State 
University, receiving her Ph.D. from the University of New Mexico. Her research interests 
include creativity, American Indian education, and advanced development. 


David W. Moore is an American Studies Ph.D. from the University of Maryland. He’s 
currently the Chairman of the Department of History at Loyola University New Orleans. He 
teaches (mostly) post-Reconstruction U.S. history. His major area of research and publication, at 
least recently, has been in aspects of Louisiana culture and society: Cajuns and Creoles (foods 
and people), music and Mardi Gras. He’s been a member of the PCA since the early ‘80s, and a 
member of NEPCA for over a decade. 


Maria Morrison is a professor of German and Russian at Colby College in Waterville, 
Maine. 
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Sen Napur was born and brought up in Calcutta, 
and came to the United States in August, 2000, to 
pursue a graduate degree in English at the University 
of Connecticut. Due to various reasons, chief among 
them being that she would really like to pursue a 
full-time career as a writer instead of spending her life 
in the academy, she plans to move on to a degree in 
journalism after she graduates (May, 2002). Her area 
of interest is Twentieth-Century British Literature, 
although much of her leisure reading has been from 
the Renaissance, Restoration, and Victorian periods. 
She doubts this paper on Harry Potter or another on 
the film Quills would have been possible had it not 
been for Professor Margaret Higonnet’s course on 
Word and Image, which introduced her to a breathtaking 
range of extraordinary ideas. 


Miranda Nesler, originally from Houston, Texas, is currently an undergraduate English and 
Philosophy double major, with respective emphases in Early Modern drama and ethics, at Texas 
Christian University. As a freshman she was the recipient of TCU Honors Program’s Wassenich 
Founders Award in 2001 and presently holds office as the vice president of Sigma Tau Delta 
Honors Society. Following graduation in December 2003 she plans to continue her studies in 
pursuit of a PhD in Early Modern drama. 


Lance Newman teaches Early American Literature in the Department of Literature and 
Writing at California State University in San Marcos. His work on the cultural politics of nature 
in transatlantic Romanticism has appeared or will appear soon in New England Quarterly, 
American Literature, Romanticism on the Net, and ISLE: Interdisciplinary Studies in Literature 
and the Environment. 


Dr. Benjamin P. Norris was born in Long Beach, California, on October 8, 1946. He 
attended public schools in western Pennsylvania. He graduated from Youngstown State 
University in 1969, with a B.A. degree in political science. He holds an M.A. and Ph.D. from 
the University of Pittsburgh, and, also, an M.S.L.S. from Clarion State University. Dr. Norris 
has been employed as a reference librarian at John Preston McConnell Library, Radford 
University since 1986. His research interests include genealogy and the psychology of scientific 
creativity. His previous publications include Science, genius and mental illness: The twin cases 
of Meriwether Lewis and Robert Oppenheimer Paper presented at the meeting of the Second 
Annual Radford University Counseling Psychology Conference (June, 2000); Robert 
Oppenheimer: Conflicted and Conflicting Images of Nuclear Physics in the Cold War World 
Paper presented at 2001 Southwest/Texas Popular Culture Association Conference Albuquerque, 
New Mexico (March, 2001); and Partners In Conflict: The Parallel Careers Of Lewis L. Strauss 
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And J. Robert Oppenheimer Paper presented at 2002 Southwest/Texas Popular Culture 
Association Conference Albuquerque, New Mexico (February , 2002). 


Brian Nudelman, after earning a M.A. degree at Florida Atlantic University in modern 
drama, entered the University of Southern Mississippi as a Ph.D. candidate in English, where 
his primary field of study is rhetoric and composition with an emphasis on gender and popular 
culture. His dissertation will be an examination into current rhetorical constructions of 
masculinity, specifically in regards to ideas of citizenship and service learning. His hobbies 
include listening to and playing music, having insightful conversations with his pets, Floyd and 
Piper, and fully enjoying the companionship of his wife, Vickie. 


Liam O’Brien is a documentary filmmaker who has produced several television series, hour 
programs and news magazine episodes for Discovery, Turner Broadcasting and CBS News. A 
collector of wartime philatelic forgeries and printed propaganda, he has an interest in the 
disinformation arts and serves as an Associate Professor of Media Production at Quinnipiac 
University in Hamden, Connecticut. 


Patrick Joseph O'Connor, M.A. in 
Communications from Wichita State 
University, has completed several studies 
of the art and process of communication in 
the Midwest: blues, beat coffee houses, 
hippy hangouts, underground newspapers. 
He is also a folk blues musician and teaches 
the history of the blues at W.S.U. 


Gwendolyn E. Osborne is a Chicago-based 
freelance writer. She is an associate editor of Black 
Issues Book Review magazine and a senior reviewer for the online publication, The Romance 
Reader. A graduate of Michigan State University and Northwestern University’s Medill School 
of Journalism, Osborne received a National Endowment for the Humanities Fellowship for 
Journalists’ to study “Literature and Society in Twentieth Century America” at the University of 
California at Berkeley and a National Endowment for the Arts Arts Administration Fellowship. 


Lesley O’Scanlon is an undergraduate student in English at Utah State University. 


Susan Padezanin is a graduate student and teaching assistant in the English master’s program 
at Youngstown State University (OH). She has a bachelor’s degree in communications from 
Edinboro University (PA) and has studied advertising and graphic design at the Community 
College of Beaver County (PA), where she graduated with honors. Her research interests include 
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adolescent literature, modern film, and women’s studies. After graduating from YSU, Susan 
hopes to pursue a master’s degree in library science and work in an academic library. Other 
future plans include fiction writing and volunteer work. 


Mary Faith Pankin has been a librarian at the Gelman Library, George Washington 
University, in Washington, D.C., since 1982. Previously she held library positions at the 
University of Maryland, Marshall University, and the University of Virginia. She is a graduate 
of Washburn University of Topeka (B.A.) and the University of South Carolina (M.L.S.). She is 
the author of several articles about the Yale Scientific Expedition of 1871, including: "The Yale 
Scientific Expedition of 1871," Manuscripts 28 (Spring, 1976): 97-105; "George G. Lobdell, Jr. 
and the Yale Scientific Expedition of 1871 at Fort Bridger" Annals of Wyoming: The Wyoming 
History Journal 70 (Winter 1998): 25-44; and "The Yale Scientific Expedition of 1871: A 
Student's-eye-view,” Oregon Historical Quarterly 99 (Winter 1998-99): 374-435. George G. 
Lobdell was her great-grandfather. 


Andrea Pappas, Assistant Professor in the Art and Art History Department at Santa Clara 
University, received her Ph.D. from the University of Southern California. Her research interests 
focus on identity and reception issues in 20"-century American art. She recently published 
“Tradition and Innovation at Poindexter Gallery” in The Most Difficult Journey: The Poindexter 
Collections of American Modernist Painting,” the catalog for a traveling exhibition. She is 
currently at work on articles treating the imagery and status of Jewish artists in New York during 
the World War II era. 


William Parle is an associate professor at 
Oklahoma State University where he teaches 
courses in public administration and public 
policy. His work has appeared in a number 
of professional journals, including Social 
Science Quarterly and Public Administration 
Review. 


William Parrill is Professor of English and 
Communication at Southeastern Louisiana University, where he teaches classes in Shakespeare 
and film. 


Dr. Alexandra Pett teaches in the English Department at Mount Royal College in Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 
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Jeffery Porche is an Assistant Professor of Radio Television at Sam Houston State 
University. 


Tom Pollard is a professor of social sciences, National University, San Jose, California. He is 
the co-author of an upcoming book, A World in Chaos: Social Crisis and the Rise of Postmodern 
Cinema (with Carl Boggs) currently in production (Roman and Littlefield). He is author of “The 
Hollywood War Machine,” in Carl Boggs, ed. Masters of War: Militarism and Blowback in an 
Era of American Empire (in production at Routledge). He has also written several other articles 
about film. Currently, he is working on a book-length study of combat films. 


A Kansas native, Sara Pralle has not roamed far from home. After obtaining a BSE in 
English from Emporia State University in Emporia, Kansas, she is continuing her education as 
a graduate teaching assistant at Wichita State University in Wichita, Kansas. While teaching 
composition classes, she’s completing her second year in the MFA program in Creative Writing 
at WSU and writing a collection of short stories. 


Dr. Aner Preminger - An Independent filmmaker & Academic scholar. Writer/Producer/ 
Director Since 1986. 1974 - B.Sc. in physics at Tel-Aviv University. 1980 - 1983 M.F.A. in 
Filmmaking at NYU Grad School of Film & TV. 1994 - 2002 Ph.D. studies in Cinema at Tel- 
Aviv University. Since 1989 - Teaching film history, film theory and analysis and scripts 
analysis at the Jerusalem High Institute of Film and T.V., at Sapir Academic College, The 
Jerusalem & Tel-Aviv universities. 


This is Marla K. Roberson’s second year to present at the SW/Texas Regional Conference. 
She has been a librarian since 1997. Previously, she was a hospital librarian and a public 
librarian. Currently she is an academic librarian at the University of Central Oklahoma in 
Edmond, OK, where she is in charge of Access Services. 


Jennifer Robinson lectures in English and American Literature at the University of Derby, 
England. Previously, she was Head of English at Burton College, Staffordshire, and 
subsequently Curriculum Development Coordinator with the Derbyshire Regional Network at 
the University of Derby; she gave up this post in order to lecture part-time while completing her 
Ph.D. in 19""-century American women’s writing for girls. Recent publications include a chapter 
on “classic” American stories for girls in The Radiant Hour (ed. Neil Campbell), 2000, 
University of Exeter Press. 
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José M. Robles de la Iglesia was born in 
Valladolid, Spain, in 1969. B.A. at the 
University of Valladolid, Spain, on German 
Language and Literature (1993), and on English 
Language and Literature (1995). M.A. at the 
University of Alcala de Henares, Spain, on 
Teaching Spanish as a Foreign Language. 
Currently working as a bilingual educator at 

the Albuquerque Public Schools, Albuquerque, 
NM, and doctoral student at the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM, in the Educational 
Thought and Sociocultural Studies department. 


David Menchaca, Ken McAllister and Judd Ruggill are members of the Learning Games 
Initiative (LGI), a research group established in conjunction with Alternative Educational 
Environments (AEE) for the study, teaching and building of computer games. Made up of 
scholars, teachers and gamers, LGI uses a variety of multi-disciplinary analytical techniques to 
explore the socio-cultural tensions embedded in, imposed upon and taught through games. LGI 
members work to develop pedagogies that teach these analytical techniques to students so that as 
computer games become increasingly ubiquitous, students will have critical skills upon which to 
draw. LGI also develops games in order to generate new and more complex opportunities for 
game developers, players and scholars. 


Asmahan Sallah graduated from Aleppo University, Syria. He has a bachelor degree in 
English literature and Language and a postgraduate diploma in Linguistics and Semitic 
languages. He is now a graduate student at Angelo State University, Texas. 


Jennifer M. Santos is a Graduate Teaching Associate and Research Assistant at Arizona 
State University. She is enrolled in the Ph. D. Program, specializing in the interrelation of 
science and religion in nineteenth century British Literature. Her interest in the application of 
chaos and fractal theories to literature has expanded the scope of her studies from Thomas 
Carlyle to Holocaust Literature. In addition to regional and national conferences, Jennifer has 
presented papers on Charlotte Bronté, Salman Rushdie, and Star Trek: The Next Generation at 
conferences in Erlangen, Germany and Izmir, Turkey. Currently, she is co-authoring 
“Recomposing Religious Plotlines” with Professor Keith D. Miller for Exploring Roles of Faith 
(tentatively titled and due for publication in summer 2004). Later in 2003, she is scheduled to 
present at conferences for NASSR and RMMLA. 


Because Carole Schuyler's dissertation (PhD, University of Massachusetts, Amherst) is 
Persephone in Taos: A Refutation of Misogyny in D. H. Lawrence's New World Fiction, she 
loves conferences held in northern New Mexico. Besides D. H. Lawrence and his milieu, her 
passions are Shakespeare and animal rights. Her car sports an unofficial New Mexico license tag 
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and her feline companion, a shelter rescue, is named Miranda Fe (pronounced as in Santa) for the 
heroine of The Tempest awakening to a new world. 


David Sherman is an Assistant Professor of English at CSU Dominguez Hills. He completed 
his PhD at SUNY Stony Brook and has published in the fields of Cultural Studies and Art 
Criticism. His major research interests are in critical pedagogy with an emphasis on 
interdisciplinary studies and on visual culture. In his work, he has developed theorizations of 
teaching writing in which students explore contemporary media artists’ strategies for critically 
intervening in culture and link up these visual modalities with writing processes. 


Carl Smeller holds a Ph.D. in English from Northwestern University. He is Assistant 
Professor of English at Texas Wesleyan University in Fort Worth, where he teaches American 
literature, writing, and interdisciplinary humanities. He is currently working on articles on Walt 
Whitman, William Carlos Williams, and Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter. He would 
like to thank Drs. Mary Ann Clark, Katherine Prater, Chitra Chandrasekaran, and Lucinda 
Caughey for the help they gave in preparing the course on which this talk is based. 


Kevin M. Smith received a Bachelor of Arts (Magna Cum Laude) in English with a minor in 
Education from the State University of New York at Buffalo, and is currently working on a 
Master of Arts and Liberal Studies degree with a focus on the Philosophy of Meaning and 
Authenticity at the State University of New York: Empire State College. He has taught high 
school English, Film, and Art in New York City for the past three years. 


Sharon Elizabeth Smith, B.A., New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, NM; M.S. 
Library Science, University of Texas. Currently works for the Research Library, Los Alamos 
National Laboratory. She has held various professional library positions at the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory as well as in academic libraries in Ohio and Texas. 


Robin Somers is a graduate candidate in the MFA program for creative writing at San Jose 
State University in California. She received her undergraduate degree in literature at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz. She has been a journalist for alternative news weeklies and 
mainstream regional publications, including the Tuolumne County, California, daily newspaper 
The Union Democrat. Her poetry and fiction have been published in Dry Places, Apostrophe, 
and Nevada City Anthology 2002. Her short story “Directions from Grace,” set on the Navajo 
Reservation, won honorable mention from the Sharlott Hall Museum’s Alice B. Longon Award 
for Women Writing about the Southwest. Somers is a high school English teacher. She has 
performed numerous feature readings in California’s Sierra Nevada foothills and Bay Area. She 
presently lives in Santa Cruz, California, with her husband. 
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Alissa Stickler is a graduate student at the University of Northern Iowa, majoring in 
Comparative Literature, with a creative writing emphasis, and an interest in film. Stickler plans 
to obtain her Ph.D. in film studies. Stickler’s most recent work on Stephen King, “The Medieval 
Nightmare of Yesterday and Tomorrow: Flagg as the Immortal Monster in Stephen King’s The 
Eyes of the Dragon and The Stand,” is forthcoming in The Year’s Work in Medievalism for 2003. 


Craig Alan Stark has been teaching Audio and Video Production at Sam Houston State 
University in Huntsville, Texas since 1995 and will begin work on his Doctoral degree in Mass 
Communications at Penn State University beginning in the fall of 2002. His professional 
interests include audio and video production, new technologies, media history, media effects and 
gender studies related to mass communications. Craig has also had work published in the 
textbook, The Culture of American College Radio, by Dr. Samuel J. Sauls. 


H. Peter Steeves is Associate Professor of Philosophy at DePaul University where he 
specializes in ethics, social and political philosophy, and phenomenology. He has published the 
book Founding Community: A Phenomenological-Ethical Inquiry (Kluwer, 1998), and is the 
editor of Animal Others: On Ethics, Ontology, and Animal Life (SUNY Press, 1999). His 
forthcoming work includes three books: one on postmodern comedic theory; a study in 
phenomenology and popular culture concerning The Philosophy of Disney; and an investigation 
of the human-animal distinction entitled Human Being, Animal Being. 


"Individual liberty” is a concern of H.W. "Sputnik" Strain, President of the Texas 
Motorcycle Rights Association and an activist from Texas who is considered by many to be the 
Patrick Henry of bikers. "When the legislature tells you to wear a helmet, then they're telling you 
that you don't have the ability to think and reason." Strain, who lobbied relentlessly and beat 
Texas' helmet law into submission, has never worn a helmet, not even in states that require them. 


Having received her Masters and Ph.D. in English, specializing in Creative Writing, Linda H. 


Straubel has been teaching since 1994, first as a TA, then as a lecturer and finally as an 
assistant professor. She’s taught English composition, creative writing and survey courses in 
American literature, as well as multicultural and women’s literature. Presently, Dr. Straubel is 
teaching a new humanities course in technology and modern civilization and is looking forward 
to teaching two composition courses, one a traditional face-to-face section, and the other, a 
hybrid section supplementing face-to-face with computer instruction, as well as an 
interdisciplinary course on food in film and literature, in the fall. She’s also awaiting a book 
contract on concept mapping as a pedagogical strategy and is hoping, if the contract comes 
though, for a course release so she can actually find time to write it, as well as finish revising her 
novel and several poems for submission. 
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Stephen Sylvester is Interim Dean of Arts and Sciences and Professor of History at Peru 
State College in Peru, Nebraska. He has and lived and taught in Alaska, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, and New Mexico, studying the frontier along the way. 


Stella Thompson is an Assistant Professor of English at Prairie View A & M University in 
Prairie View, Texas. She holds graduate degrees from Cameron University in Lawton, 
Oklahoma, and Indiana University of Pennsylvania in Behavior Science and Rhetoric and 
Composition. Her teaching specialties are Composition and Literacy Theory, Creative 
Nonfiction, Robert Frost, and Literary Theory. Dr. Thompson’s cultural roots and Oklahoma 
heritage are significant factors in her research and teaching practice. 


Gengxin Su was born in 1969 in China. Got his B.A. 
in English from Fudan University in Shanghai, China, 

in 1991. Worked as an international news editor in New 
China News Agency from 1991 to 1994. Got his M.A. 

in Peace Studies from the University of Notre Dame, IN, 
in 1995. Studied in the graduate program of Comparative 
Cultural and Literature Studies, the University of Arizona 
from 1995 to 2001. Conferred PhD in 2001. Currently, 
he teaches at the Department of English at Beijing University, 
China. His main areas of interest: literature (film) of fear, 
media and ideology, theories of the novel. 


Gypsey Teague is the Director of the Library at the Oklahoma City Campus of Langston 
University. He is also an Adjunct Professor in the Business Department, teaching between six 
and twelve hours per semester. Professor Teague is the new Gender area Area Chair for the next 
two years. 


Maria Eugenia Trillo is a recently appointed, tenure-track, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of English, Speech and Foreign Languages at Texas Woman's University. She 
received her Ph.D. in linguistics from the University of New Mexico. At Texas Woman's 
University she teaches Linguistics, Spanish as a first and second language and has taught 
American Ethnic Literature. She has also taught Chicana/o literature in her previous institutions. 
Having been born and raised on the periphery of the US/Mexico border, she is interested in 
issues on language and identity, language acquisition, dialectal variation, translation of texts, and 
border studies. The title of her dissertation is: Patterns of Code-Switching in the Rio Linda (El 
Chamizal, El Paso, Texas) Community: An Emic Perspective. 


In summer 2003, Richard Tuerk took early retirement with modified employment as a 
professor of literature and languages at Texas A&M University-Commerce. He has published a 
book on Thoreau and essays on American literature, children’s literature, and distance education. 
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He served one term as president of the Southwest PCA and founded the science fiction and 
fantasy area of the Southwest/Texas PCA. He plans to continue his work on L. Frank Baum and 
other authors of fantasy. 


Kenneth Turk received a Bachelor of Arts degree in English from Wake Forest University in 
May of 2000. He is currently a graduate student at the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro and will receive his Master of Arts degree in English in May of 2003. Kenneth is 
currently working as an intern for John F. Blair Publisher in Winston-Salem, North Carolina and 
plans on pursuing a career in editing following the completion of his education. 


Barnard Turner has taught in the Department of English at the National University of 
Singapore since 1989. Born outside London, England, he spent many years in the US and 
Canada (Tennessee, Oregon, British Columbia) before moving to South-East Asia. His main 
research interest is the North American West as myth and trope, but he has published also on 
popular music (the Beach Boys) and film (mostly European), on German literature and culture, 
and on D.H. Lawrence; details are available at his website at: 
http://courses.nus.edu.sg/course/ellturne/barturn.htm. 


Pat Tyrer is an Assistant Professor of English in the Department of English and Modern 
Languages at West Texas A&M University where she teaches literature and composition 
courses. Dr. Tyrer has published on authors as diverse as Evelyn Scott, Clive Cussler, D.H. 
Lawrence, and Nathaniel Hawthorne in addition to publishing creative works. She has presented 
papers at over twenty-five national and international conferences and is currently working on a 
book chapter for an anthology devoted to the portrayal of children in western film. 


Karyn Valerius is Assistant Professor of English at Hofstra University’s New College, where 
she teaches cultural studies courses. She has published articles on reproductive politics and hi- 
tech medical manipulation of pregnancy in a collection of essays entitled Playing Dolly: 
Technocultural Formations, Fantasies, and Fictions of Assisted Reproduction and in the journal 
Commodities, Markets and Culture. Her current scholarship on Western traditions of 
monstrosity investigates the ways in which explanations for monstrous births entangle 
unsanctioned interpretations of texts with supernatural, artificial, or pathological contamination 
of heterosexual reproduction. 


M. E. S. “Elbie” van den Berg joined the Department of Philosophy at the University of 
South Africa in 1993. Prior to this she taught Philosophy at the University of Zululand. She was 
also a researcher at the Human Sciences Research Council and Head of Publications at a 
publishing house. Her fields of research are Critical Reasoning, Applied Ethics, Bio-ethics, 
Marxism and African Philosophy. 
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Barbara Veneri is a graduate student in the professional writing program at the University of 
Massachusetts at Dartmouth, concentrating on the teaching of writing at the college level. She 
teaches business communications at the University of Massachusetts at Dartmouth and web 
development at nearby Bristol Community College. A former journalist and technical writer, 
Ms. Veneri writes a seasonal boating column for the local newspaper, the Standard-Times of 
New Bedford. 


Amy Vidali is currently a PhD Candidate in English Language and Literature at the University 
of Washington, where she is also Senior Assistant Director of the Expository Writing Program. 
Her areas of study include the discourse theory and critical discourse analysis, the politics of 
composition, and disability studies. This particular project was developed in an attempt to 
explore alternative approaches to the ethnography of literacy, with particular attention toward 
literacy metaphors. 


Marta Vizcaya’s research interests lie in the literatures of contemporary multicultural, 
multilingual societies: she is currently preparing a Ph.D. thesis on U.S.-Latina immigrant 
literature thanks to a Basque Government scholarship, and she has lived and worked in Wales 
and England. Together with further research in Spain, her next academic engagement will be a 
conference on Memory and Textualities at the University of Stirling (Scotland, U.K.), where she 
will present a paper on Dominican-American writer Julia Alvarez. 


Albert Watanabe is an instructor of Classics in the Department of Foreign Languages and 
Literatures at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. He has interests in Greek philosophy, 
Classical and comparative mythology. He received his B.A. at St. Mary’s College of California 
(1978), his M.A. at the University of California, Santa Barbara (1982) and his doctorate at the 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana (1988) as well as a M.A. in Eastern Classics at St. 
John’s College, Santa Fe (2000). 


Deborah Weagel holds degrees in art, music, and 
French, and is affiliated with the University of New 
Mexico. She is currently working on a book of her 

own essays dealing with literature, music, art, and gender. 


Weihua Zhang, originally from the People’s Republic of China, received her doctoral degree 
in Humanistic Studies from the State University of New York at Albany in 1996. She has been 
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teaching at Savannah College of Art and Design, Savannah, GA since 1996, offering courses in 
Liberal Arts, American Studies, and English as a Second Language Dr. Zhang has published 
essays on African American and Asian American literatures as well as presented papers on 
Gloria Naylor and Toni Morrison at several conferences. 


Grace Starry West is an Associate Professor of Classics and Chairman of the Department of 
Classics at the University of Dallas, Irving, Texas. She graduated from Scripps College and 
received the Ph.D. in Classics from UCLA. She has published interpretive papers on Vergil, 
Lucretius, Ovid, and Shakespeare, commentaries on Cicero’s pro Archia and Cornelius Nepos’ 
Dion, and is co-translator with her husband, Thomas G. West, of Four Texts on Socrates 
(Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito, and Aristophanes’ Clouds). 


Gary Winn is a Professor of Safety and Environmental Management at West Virginia 
University’s (WVU) College of Engineering and Mineral Resources. He teaches freshman 
engineering and traditional safety management. He publishes regularly in professional journals 
and conducts various research projects in construction, expert systems and hazardous waste on 
military sites. Dr Winn worked in industry before coming to the university at locations including 
Bell Helmets in Rantoul, Iinois, Reed Oil Tool in Houston, Texas and with the American 
Motorcyclist Association in Pickerington, Ohio. Dr. Winn organized and operated the American 
Historic Racing Motorcycle Association, which is the country’s largest independent competition 
group for vintage racers and is owned by its 5,000 members. 


Antoinette F. Winstead has an A.A. in Theater from San Antonio College (1985); a B.F.A. 
in Film/Television Production from New York University (1987); and an M.F.A in Film from 
Columbia University (1989). She is currently a full time Associate Professor of Communication 
Arts, English and Theater and the Communication Arts Program Head at Our Lady of the Lake 
University in San Antonio, Texas where she also received a M.A. in English Literature in 1995. 


Brian J. Woodman is a second-year doctoral student in Film Studies in the Department of 
Theatre and Film at the University of Kansas, Lawrence campus. His research interests include 
African American and Vietnamese representation, Post-Colonial theory, and American popular 
culture of the 1960s. He completed his Master’s Degree at the University of Kansas in 2001. 

His Master’s Thesis is entitled, “The Vietnamese Enemy through the Hollywood Lens: Using the 
Enemy to Explore America’s War Experience in Vietnam.” 


Edward “Ed” Youngblood has a B.A. 
from Oklahoma State (1965) and an M.A. 
from Ohio University (1968), and has worked 
in the motorcycle industry for 30 years in 
positions including the presidency of the 
American Motorcyclist Association and 
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the deputy presidency of the Federation 

Internationale de Motocyclisme. His 

published writings include several books 

(John Penton and the Off-Road Motorcycle 

Revolution, A Century of Indian, Mann of His 

Time) and many articles. He has served as a 

curator or curatorial consultant to the Motorcycle 

Hall of Fame Museum, the Guggenheim Museum, and Ohio State University. 

Dawn Zebroski is a candidate for a Master of Arts degree in Interdisciplinary Studies at 
Hofstra University’s New College, where she received a bachelor’s degree in the same. She is 
also an adjunct writing instructor at Hofstra’s School for University Studies. Representing five 
generations of motorcycle enthusiast residing and riding on Long Island, she has undertaken for 
her graduate thesis a series of papers on American motorcycle culture, the first of which was 
presented in February of 2003 at the 24" annual Southwest Texas Popular Culture 
Association/American Culture Association Conference. 


